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as manifested by the hero of the story, while the effect is heightened by 
contrast with the charming grace and beauty of Edith Macpherson in her 
simple Scotch home, and the pathos of her touching love-idyll. 

London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 18, Warwick Square, E.C. 


SCHOOL8, OOLLEGES, &c. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES will MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

The Council is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from Candi¬ 
dates for the post of AS8I8TANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. His 
duties will be to assist the Professor of (English, to Lecture on 
Geography, and to direct tutorially tho English work] of the Normal 
Students. The stipend is £120 per annum. 

Applications, together with testimonials and references, must be in 
the hands of the Registrar on or before the 23rd of JANUARY, 1801. 
Further particulars can be obtained from 

Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, Dec. 22nd, 18 **). 

TTNTVEESITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

The Council as the Local Committee of the Cardiff Day Training 
College invites APPLICATIONS for the post of MI8TRESS of 
METHOD. The stipend will not be less than £160 per annum. A 
statement of duties can be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

Applications, with testimonials and references, must bo sent in on 
or before JANUARY 31st, 1801. 

Ivon James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890. 

rUHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

-A- GRANTS tiik 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine differeut subjects, the standard being the same ns that for 
the M.A. Degree. Tho centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, elfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff. Cheltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretaht, LL.A., [Scheme, the 


LONDON 


DUBLIN. 

Est. 1852. 


I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

II. INDIAN C.S., Ac. III. R.I. CONSTABU¬ 
LARY CADETSHIPS. London Establishment 
12 and 14, EARL’S COURT SQUARE, S.W., 
under T. Miller Maguire, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 
Dublin Establishment, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE, 
MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Chetwod 
Craw let, LLD., D.C.L., Editor of “ Open Com 
petition Handbooks," Ac. 


"DEAMPTON PAEK, near Huntingdon. 

-LJ —JUNIOR PUPILS EDUCATED while being treated Tor their 
STAMMERING. Principal, Mr. B. Beasley, Author of “ Stammer¬ 
ing ; its Treatment." Auult stammerers should read tliis book, post 
free 13 stamps. 

QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—AN EX.AMI- 

O NATION for filling up about FIVE VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION will be held on the 14th JANUARY NEXT. For 
information apply to the Ik iuar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 


Third Edition, prioe la 6d. 

T)N FAILURE of BRAIN POWER. 

V' . By JULIUS ALTIIAUS, M.D. By the Same Author, price 
108. fid., ON LOCOMOTOR ATAXY, and other Diseases of the Spinal 
Cord. 

Longmans A Co., Paternoster Row. 

Now ready. 

Of Joyous Gard. 

A Poem. By .ELIAN PRINCE. 

“ The Golden Spear and Harp ” Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
Large-Paper Copies (small number printed), One Guinea each. 
E. W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria Lane. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY on the WARPATH. By His Graoe the 
Duke ok Argyll. 

HOME RULE for the NAVY. By LieutenantrGenoral Sir Wm. F. 
Drummond Jkuvois, G.C.M.G. 

SHUT UP in the AFRICAN FOREST. By Lieutenant W. G. 
Stairs, R.E. 

VELASQUEZ and his KING. By H. Arthur Kennedy. 

LABOUR COLONIES in GERMANY. By the Right Hon. the Earl 
or Meatu. 

THE NEW “ ORFEO ”: an Appreciation. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
THE JEW as a WORKMAN. By David F. Schloss. 

VERT and VENERY. By Viscocnt Lymington, M.P. 

RANDOM ROAMING. By the Rev. Dr. Jkssopi*. 

HYPNOTISM, CRIME, and the DOCTORS. By Geo. C. Kinosbi rt, 
M.A., M.D. 

ANIMAL IMMORTALITY. By Norman Pearson. 

THE RIVAL COALITIONS. By Edward Dickt, C.B. 

London; Kkgan Paul, Trench, Trubner, & Co., Limited. 

THE PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 

6d.] JANUARY 1 st, 1891. [6d. 

Contents. 

FRONTISPIECE— J AN VAN BEERS. By Himself. 

“ DARKEST ENGLAND.” By His Eminenoc Cardinal Manning. 
FRANCE and ENGLAND on tho NIGER. With Map. By Sir 
George Goldie. 

THE BISHOP of LINCOLN’S CASE: a Dream. By the “ Piuo.’* 
THE ELECTIONS in ITALY. 

SOME IRISH EVENTS of 1890. By John Ross, of Blodenaburg. 
THE AUTHORITY of the LAW. By the lit. Hon. Lord Selborne. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. With Map. By G. L.Latborf. 
KILKENNY anil its MORAL. By W. T. Stead. 

JAN VAN BEERS. By XXX. 

CHRIST in EXILE: a Story from the Russian. 

MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Or all Booksellers, and 
E. Gilbert Ellis A Co., 11, Clement's Inn, London. 
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BLACKWOOD’S magazine, A. & C. Black’s Announcements. 


No. 90S.— JANUARY. 1991.— 20 . 6d. 

COX'TEXTS: Shakespeabi’s Women- : By one who hab 
Impersonated them—Hermione, by Helena Faucit Martin, 

-The Shrouded Watcher. —The Old Saloon : Recent 

German Fiction.-The Bussex Bhine—(Sedoemoor), by 

David Beames. -A Secret Mission, chaps, xxxiv.-xxxviii., 

Postscript -Froude'b Lord Beaconseield-Madeleine's 

Story, chaps, i., ii., by E. Keary.- Tiie Problem of the 

Slums.-Doves and Ravens: A Christmas-tide Fantasy, 

by O. J.- For the Paxel of an Old Case Clock, by 

H. E. M.- The Parnell Imbroglio, by Lord Brabourne. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

TALES PROM 11 BLACKWOOD.” 

THIRD SERIES.-No. XII. 

CONTENTS: A Philanthropist: A Tale op the 

Vigilance Committee at Ban Francisco, by G. Jenner.- 

The Grateful Ghosts, by F. R. Oliphant. -A Pickle op 

Salt : A Tale of the Indian Monopoly, by C. T. Buckland, 

F.Z.S. -On the Wallaby Track : A Tri e Story. - 

Rathillet, by David S. Meldrom. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ft SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL, M.A., LL.P. 
Contents of the JANUARY No. Price Is. 

THE ARAMAIC GOSPEL. Introductory. By Rev. Prof. J. T* 
Marshall, M.A. 

ON the TITLE, “SON of MAN." By Rev. Prof. W. Sandav, D.D., 
Oxford. 

THE PRAYER of FAITH. By Rev. Samuel Cox, D.I). 

GENESIS and SCIENCE. Bv the Bishop-elect ok Worcester; 
Sir O. G. Stores, M.P., F.R.S.; and Rev. Prof. C. Pritchard, 
D.D., F.R.S. 

THE 8ELF-WITNE88 of the SON of GOD. By Rev. Principal 
J. Oswald Dtkes, D.D. 

HOSEA. By the late Rev. Prof. W. G. Elms lie, D.D. 

*,* Subscription for the Tear 12s., post free, payable in advance . 
London: Hodder ft Stouohton, 27, Pa tern c* tor Row. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

JANUARY.—Price Ninepenoe. 

THE SOCIALIST IDEAL— 

I. ART. By William Morris. 

II. POLITICS. By G. Bernard Shaw. i 

IIL LITERATURE. By H. 8. Salt. 

FURTHER NEWLY DISCOVERED PAPERS by DE QUINCEY- 
THE REVOLT of LABOUR. By Frederick Greenwood. 

A CENSUS of HALLUCINATIONS. By Profeoor Henry Sidgwick. 
FREE LIBRARIES. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbocr, M-P. 
CHRISTIANITY and BUDDHISM. By Professor Max MUller. 

THE STARVED GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT: a Response. 
By Lady Dilke. 

CONTINENTAL COMMENTS— 

FROM PARIS. By Joseph Reinach (Member of the French 
Chamber). 

FROM BERLIN. By George von Bunsen. 

FOLIOS and FOOTLIGHTS. By L. F. Austin. 

London: Longmans, Green, ft Co. 

Monthly, price Holf-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents for JANUARY. 

HOME RULE and HOME RULERS. By Frank H. Hill. 

AN AGE of DISCONTENT. By James Bktce, M.P. 

THE EARLY LIFE of CARDINAL NEWMAN. By EDvrm A. 
Abbott, D.D. 

BEHIND the SCENES In PARLIAMENT. By L. J. Jxkxisoe, M.P. 
ENGLISHMEN in AFRICA. ByR. Boa worth Smith. 

MORALITY hy ACT of PARLIAMENT. By R. Atoemok, LL.D. 
EURIPIDES at CAMBRIDGE. By Jem Wioowood. 

PUBLIC LANDED ENDOWMENTS of the CHURCH. By Rev. 
H. W. Clarri. 

KOCHS TREATMENT of TUBERCULOSIS. By Sir Molttix 
Maceexxie. 

THE CERTAINTIES of CHRISTIANITY. By Prof. J. Aoar Beet. 
DEAN CHURCH. By Canon MacColl. 

IaBibiER t Co., Limited, 15 and 10, Tavistock Street, Coreut Garden. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

JANUARY.-28. fid. 

“A HAPPY NEW YEAR.” By Unionist. 

OUR BOYS- 

1. SCHOOL BOYS’ PARENTS. By Austen Pemhku. 
t MODERN SCHOOIeBILLS. By Artuhh Gate. 

THE GIRL GRADUATE. By Prakces E. AatWELL (Glrton Coll.). 
FREE WHIST ■ a Reply. By Henry A. Cohen. 

HE HISTORY of BOCIALISM.-IIL By Alice Olohax, M.A. 
WINTER CRUISE on the SEVERN SEA. By C. Parrimon 
MATTHEW ARNOLD: Criticism of Life. By W. A. Appi.ryard. 

ARE ANIMALS AUTOMATA? By F. a Contreare, M A. 

■WINTER in the COUNTRY of the PASSION PLAY. By Captain 

"GENERAL" BOOTH’S SCUEME. By Mrs. Jeone. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. Allen A Co., limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 


LANKESTER. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 

15, Piccadilly, London, 

Offers at tlie net prices affixed— 


Zoological Articles Leach (W. E ).—Malacostraca Podoph 

RIBUTED TO THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA THALMATA BRITANNIA; or, Description, of the BStid 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRTTANNICA.” 

By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 

Deputy Linacre Professor in the University of Oxford. 

To which are added the Kindred Articles by 
Professors W. J. 8 OLLA 8 , LL.D., F.R.S., L. Von GRAFF, 
Ph.D., A. A. W. HTJBREEHT, LL.D., A. G. BOURNE 
D.Sc„ and W. A. HERDMAN, D.Sc. 

In 1 vol., 4to, cloth. [Shortly. 

FLOWER. 


Species of Crabs, lobsters. Prawns, ftc. 19 l>nrt*, royal 4to, com¬ 
plete, 54 Coloured Plates by James Sowerby (pub. at £8 8s ), half- 
morocco, £3 3s. [1815-20-73. 

-The Supplement, forming Parts 18 and 19, 4to, Coloured 

Plates, £1 lls. 6tL [1875. 

Lenormant (Fr.).—Chaldean Magic: its 

Origin and Dorclopment. Translated from the French, with con¬ 
siderable additions by the Author. 8vo, pp. xii., 414, and 18 (sells 
128.), cloth gilt, 5s. [1877. 

The beet book on Magic. 

Lessing’s Ancient Oriental Carpet 


Mammalia: 


A GENERAL SKETCH OF THEIR CLASSIFICATION 
AND DISTRIBUTION. 

By Prof. W. H. FLOWER, LL.D., F.R.S., C.B., 

Director of the Natural History Department, British 

Museum. 

Assisted by RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.G.S. 

In 1 vol., large 8vo, profusely Illustrated. 

NEWTON. 


PATTERNS, after Pictures and Originals of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. 35 Plates (sixe 2U by 14 inches), beautifully 
Coloured after the Originals, folio, with Historical and Descriptive 
Letterpress (pub. at £8 3a.), half-bound, 88s. [1879. 

“ For indefatigable and painstaking research German authors have 
secured a well-earned reputation, and in none of the many works of 
practical utility which have found their way into England is this 
faculty displayed to a greater extent than in this volume. —“Oriental 
Patterns,” by Dr. Julius Lessing, Director of the Trade Museum, 
Berlin. 


Lievre (E.). — Collections 

d’<EUVRES d’ART. 2 vols., folio, 100 fine Plati 


Celebres 


d’<EUVRES d’ART. 2 vols., folio, 100 fine Plates of Art Treasures 
(pub. at £8 8«.), half-bound morocco, £3 3s. [1866-69. 

■ The Bame, 2 vols, Grand Papier Velin, royal folio. Proofs 

before Letters (pub. at £16 10s.) unbound, £5 5s. [1886-69. 

Lievre’s English Art Treasures: Works 

of Art in the Collection of England. By EDOUARD LIEVRE. 
Largo folio, 50 fine Plates of Objects of Art and Virtu, with Descrip¬ 
tive English Text (subscription price £10 10s.), in portfolio, £2. 

7L 


A Dictionary of Birds. Lippmann.—Italian Wood Engraving 

t b 0 FIFTEENTH CENTURY. Imp. 8vo, with many superb 


By ALFRED NEWTON, F.R.S., 

Profowor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, University 
of Cambridge. 

The Anatomy by HANS FRIEDRICH GADOW, M.A., 
Strickland Curator, and University Lecturer in Advanced 
Morphology, Cambridge. 

In 1 vol., large 8yo, profusely Illustrated. 

MASSON. 

Completion ofDe Quincey s 
Collected Writings. 


Woodcuts by great Italian engravers on wood, half-bound moroooo, 
258. U888. 

Liturgical Books and Church Music. 
Lee’s Glossary of Litnrgical and Eccle- 

8IASTICAL TERMS. 1 voL, 8vo. about 500 pp., with upwards of 
a hundred Illustrations on wood (pub. at £1 la), Roxburghc, 
7s. fid. [1876. 

-The same, 8vo, in cloth, cut edge*, 6a 6d. [1876. 

Eiano (Juan F.)—Critical and Biblio- 

GRAPHICAL NOTES ou EARLY 8PANISH MUSIC. 8vo, 
pp. vi. and 154, with 62 Illustrations, Roxburghe, 21s. [1887. 

-The same. Large Paper, royal 8vo, half-morooco, £1 11s. fid. 

[18S7. 

The illustrations comprise facsimiles of Gothic aud Muzimhic 
Servico Books, ranging from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries; of 
musical instruments of the eleventh to the fourteenth oenturien, uud 
representations of early performers. 


Edited by DAVID masson, m.a., LL.D., London.—Wilkinson’s Londina Ulu3- 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, University of 
Edinburgh. 

Volume XIV., containing the Miscellaneous Pieces, and a 
General Index, Compiled by H. B. WHEATLEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 0d. [ Xc.ct week. 

WILLIAMS. 

Wills and Intestate 
Succession. 

A Manual of Practical Law. 

By JAMES WILLIAMS, M.A., 

B.C.L. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

In 1 vol., fcap. 8vo. 

MORRELL. 

The Law of Bankruptcy: 

A Manual of Practical Law. 

By CHARLES FRANCIS MORRELL. 

Of the Middle Temple, Baxrinter-et-Lnw, Beporter and Editor 
of Morrell's “ Bankruptcy Canes.” 

In 1 vol., feap 8vo. 

WILSON. 

Memorials of Edinburgh 

In the Olden Time. 

By Sir DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., &c., 

President of the University of Toronto. 

Second Edition, Illustrated by Plates and numerous Wood- 
engravings. 

To be cotnpleted in 2 vols., medium 4to, price 25s. 

Torts 1 and 2, price 2s., now ready, 

London : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 

4, 5, 6c 0, Soho Square. 


TRATA;or, Graphic and Historical Illustrations of the m >t 
Interesting and Curious Architectural Monuments of the City and 
Suburbs of London and Westminster— e.g.. Monasteries, Churches, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Places 
of early Amusements, Theatre*, aud old Houses (now mostly de¬ 
stroyed). 2 vols., imp. 4to, containing 207 Copperplate Engraving, 
with Historical aud Descriptive Lctterj>rei>s (pub. at £2fi 5s i, lialf- 
Iwund morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, £6 fis. (1808-1825. 

London Marriage Licences, 1521-1869. 

Transcribed by the late Col. CHESTER, D.C.L., Edited by 
JOSEPH FOSTER, alphabetically arranged, with a complete 
Index to Females, in one compact volume of 856 pages, double 
oolurans, super-royal 8vo, extra cloth, £1 Is. [1887. 

Mabinogion (The), from the Llyfr Coch 

o Hergest. Translated into Euglish by Lady CHARLOTTE 
GUEST. In 1 vol., large 8vo, pp. xx. and 504, with 46 Woodcuts, 
half-bound morocco, gilt tops, 12s. [1877. 

Major (R. H.)—Discoveries of Prince 

HENRY the NAVIGATOR, and their RE8ULTS: l>eing the 
Narrative of the discovery within One Century of more than Half 
the World [with new Fucts in the Discovery of the Atlantic- 
Islands, and the Discovery and Naming of America J. 8vo, Coloured 
Portrait, Maps, and Plates (pub at 15s ), cloth, 10a [1877. 


Morgan’s (Thomas) Romano - British 

MOSAIC PAVEMENTS: a Histonr of their Discovery and a 
Record and Interpretation of their Ilcsigns. 8vo, xxxiv. and 324 
pp , Map, and 33 Plates of Mosaic Pavements (pub. at £2 2s.), extra 
Cloth, 18s. 11886. 

Nottingham—Records of the Borough 

of NOTTINGHAM : being a Series of Extracts from the Archives 
of tho Cori>oration of Nottingham. 4 vols , royal 8vo, Facsimiles, 
Charters from the Reign of King Henry II. to that of King 
James I. (1155-1625), Roxburghc, £2 10s. [Nottingham, 1882-9. 

Numismatic Works. 

Evans. —The Coins of the Ancient 

BRITONS. Arranged and Described by JOHN EVANS, D.C.L., 
LLD.DSo, F R.8., F.G 8., President of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, and the Numismatic Society, &o With the Supple¬ 
ment, 1 stout volume. 8vo, Map and numerous Plates and W ood- 
cuta by Fairholt and Sellicr, Roxburghe, £1 lfis. 11864-90. 

Very few complete copies remain. 

-The Supplement separately, entitled— 

The Coins of the Ancient Britons. By 

JOHN EVANS 8vo, Map of England ami Wales, showing tho 
Localities where ancient British inscribed Coins have been found, 
all dating from tho first century after Christ, 10 engraved Plates 
and somo Woodcuts, cloth, 12s. [1890. 

This Supplement will bo bought by all who possess Dr. Evans’s 
original work, “The Coins of the Ancient Britains," 1 vol., 1884, now 
out of print. ___ 

BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London- 
*.* A batch of Catalogues of Race, Valuable, and 
Curious Rooks mag be had for six penny stamps. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NOTICE. 

TWO New Serial Stories, 

“THE THREE BROTHERS,” 

By W. E. NORRIS, 

AND 

“LOVE OR MONEY?” 

By A NEW WRITER, 

Are COMMENCED IN the JANUARY NUMBER of 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 

Price ONE SHILLING. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 

THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 

Musical Reminiscences of Half a Century. By WTLLERT 
BEALE, Author of “ The Enterprising Impresario,” &c. 

“ Full of good stories concerning all sorts of people; nearly 
all told with excellent effect and hearty good humour.” 

C uardian. 


THE LIFE OF 

THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 

With Portrait and Illustrations. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 80s. 


BY MR. BARKER. 

WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, High- 

ways and Otherways. By EDWARD BARKER. In 1 
vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 

“ In his attractive volume, Mr. Barker describes what has 
hitherto been regarded as indescribable; he takes his readers 
to regions, we may be quite sure, no less new to most than 
‘Darkest Africa/ This spirited, unaffected record of a 
pedestrian in French byways is most agreeable reading.” 

J'all Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


THIRD EDITION, Now Heady. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “VENDETTA! ” 

WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 

By MARIE CORELLI, Author of “Ariath,” “A 
Romance of Two Worlds,” &c. 8 vols. 

‘‘A story of absinthe and obsintheurs—a. grim, realistic 
drama.”— Athenaeum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALEXIA.” 

THE LITTLE ONE. By Eleanor 

C. PRICE, Author of “ Red Towers,” &c. 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ACTE.” 

THE DELIVERANCE of ROBERT 

CARTER. By HUGH WESTBURY, Author of 
“ Frederick Hazzleden,” &c. 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A DAUGHTER OF DIVES.” 

A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 

By LEITH DERWENT, Author of “Circe’s Lovers,” 
&c. 3 vols. 

“ There is something very * creepy ’ about this strange story 
of hypnotism, dissection, clairvoyance, and other provinces of 
occult or transcendental science .”—Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 

ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton, Author 

of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” See, Second Edition. 

8 vols. 

“ Miss Broughton is as vivacious and readable as usual in 
her last novel/’— Daily Tel ••graph. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Fuhliibera In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Cassell & Company’s 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SECOND EDITION, price 32s. 

The Life, Letters, 
and Friendships of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, 

First Lord Houghton. 

By T. WEMYSS REID. 

2 vols., with Two Portraits. 

*,* The Second Edition is already nearly ex¬ 
hausted, and a Third Edition is in prejxiration. 

The ATHENAEUM saya:- 

“ Hr. Wemyss Reid has produced an excellent 
and most entertaining book about one of the 
kindest of men, and most really estimable in spite 
of faults which 'lay upon the surface. Lord 
Houghton is allowed by his biographer to tell his 
own tales, and right well he tells them ; and the 
volumes, which would seem to need no lightening, 
are further brightened by some amusing letters 
from other persons. It is high praise, but deserved, 
to say that Houghton’s old friends will be satisfied 
with this book, and that those who did not know 
him, or had but a mere acquaintance with him, 
will read it feeling it to he fair and truthful, and 
by reading it will have their opinion of the man, if 
they have formed one, raised.” 


On WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7th, will be 
published the First Volume of the New 
Weekly Issue of 

CAQQPL I ’Q 

NATIONAL LIBRARY, 

Price 3d. 1 or cloth, Gd. 

The following is the order of Issue for January:— 

Jan. 7.— The Haunted Man ...Dickens 

,, 14.— Utopia .SirT.MoRE 

,, 21.— Lays of Ancient Borne ... Macaulay 
„ 28.— Essays on Burns and Scott Carlyle 

Important Announcement. — Several 
New Volumes will be added to this re-issue, 
which will consist of a Selection of the most 
popular Works in the Library. The Cloth 
binding of the Volumes will be greatly improved 
in style, and this feature alone is likely to render 
the Series even more popular than the original 
issue. 

*/ Intending Subscribers are requested to order the Volumes 
by Name {not by Number ), and to ask for the New Issue. 

VOLUMES BY R. L. STEVENSON. 

The Master of Ballantrae. Eigh- 

teenth Thousand. 5s. 

Treasure Island. Illustrated. 

Thirty-second Thousand. 5s. 

Kidnapped. Illustrated Edition. 

Twenty-second Thousand. 5s. 

The Black Arrow. Thirteenth 

Thousand. Os. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Lvdoate Hill, 
London. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOK8. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

JANUARY. 

LIGHT: an Epiccdc. By Auieknon Charles Swinbvhne. 

IBSEN'S NEW DRAMA. By Edjii nd Gosse. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT STANLEY and EMIN PASHA By 
A. Mocntekev Jephbok. 

SCIENTIFIC SINS. By Ehxest M. Bowden. 

FINLAND. By E. B. Lanin. 

CHEZ POUSSET : a Literary Evoning. By Edward Deluxe. 

UN the BLACK SEA with PRINCE FERDINAND. By James D. 
Boirchikr. 

ANIMA NATURALITER l’AGANA. By J. B. Blry. 

A CANADIAN PEOPLE. By Sir George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G , 

THE IRISH LEADERSHIP. By Frederic Harrison. 

“THE RAKE-8 PROGRESS’’ in IRISH POLITICS. By the Hon. 
Acheron Hkkhert. 

ONE of our CONQUERORS.—Chapa. XV.-XIX. By Geo. Mkkeditu. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard 

Monekton Millies, First Lord Houghton. 

By T. Wemyss Reid. In 2 vols. (Cassell.) 

Mr. Wemyss Reid has been fortunate in 
his subject. For more than half a century 
Richard Monekton Milnes occupied a con¬ 
spicuous position in society—in the widest 
and best acceptation of the term—not only 
in England, but throughout Europe; and 
the magnetic influence of his personality 
continued after he had passed away. A 
man of singular quality, with a decided 
strain of genius, he achieved honourable 
distinction in various capacities, if he 
attained pre-eminence in none. A true poet, 
and within measurable distance of being a 
great one, he was also a graceful prose- 
writer and an admirable critic. Despite 
his deep feeling for literature, he was even 
more strongly drawn to affairs, and his 
highest ambition was for a political career. 
In him peculiar intellectual attractiveness 
and manifold accomplishments were united 
with a generous heart and a phenomenal 
talent for inspiring confidence and liking 
in all whom ho met. A catalogue of his 
permanent and temporary friendships would 
comprise tlio names of the majority of the 
eminent men and women of the century. 

“ The man who had known Wordsworth and 
Landor and Sydney Smith, who, during the 
greater part of his life, had been the friend, 
trusted and well-beloved, of Tennyson, Carlyle, 
and Thackeray, was also one of the first to hail 
the rising genius of Swinburne, and to lord a 
helping hand to other great writers of a still 
younger generation. Nor were his friendships 
confined to the literary world. The Miss 
Berrys, who had known Horace Walpole in 
their youth, knew and loved Monekton Milnes 
in their old age. Among statesmen he had 
been the friend of Yassall Holland, Mel¬ 
bourne, Peel, and Palmerston, in the hey-day 
of their fame; he had first seen Mr. Gladstone 
as an undergraduate at Oxford; had been the 
associate of Mr. Disraeli when he was still only 
the social aspirant of Gore House; had been 
the confidant of Louis Napoleon before he was 
a prisoner at Ham, ana had known Louis 
Philippe, Thiers, Guizot, and Lamartine, alike 
in their days of triumph and defeat. Lamen- 
nais, Wiseman, Edward Irving, Connop Thir- 
wall, and Frederick Maurice, had all influenced 
his mind in his youth; he had laid the first 
plank of a kind of pulpit from which Emerson 
could preach ‘ throughout all Saxondom,’ and 
he had recognised the noble character and 
brilliant qualities of Miss Nightingale long 
Indore the world had heard her name.” 

These were but a few of Monekton Milnes’s 
friends; and even more illustrative of liis 
catholicity of temperament and sympathy 
was the number of budding or passing cele¬ 
brities to whom he extended his famous 


hospitality. When, in connexion with this 
extraordinary social experience, it is stated 
that Lord Houghton wrote to his intimates 
unreservedly about everybody he met or 
knew, and received in return their own un¬ 
guarded impressions, that he kept his letters, 
and, moreover, used to jot down his own 
thoughts and other people’s sayings, some 
idea may be obtained of the rich treasury of 
fascinating information and gossip on which 
Mr. Reid has freely, yet discreetly, drawn. 

From the opening chapter, which treats 
of Monekton Milnes’s father, there is hardly 
a page that the reader would wish to skip. 
That father was himself a remarkable man. 
During a parliamentary career which was 
counted by months, Robert Pemberton 
Milnes made for himself a reputation that 
seemed to ensure an eventual attainment to 
the highest place in political life. Within 
a few months after entering the House of 
Commons he saved the Government by an 
extraordinarily clever speech; at the age 
of twenty-five, he was offered the choice 
of a seat in the Cabinet either as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or as Secretary at War. 
“Oh, no,” he said, “I will not accept 
either; with my temperament I should be 
dead in a year ” ; and thenceforth he ceased 
to take any prominent part in parliamentary 
warfare. Nearly half a century later he 
declinedLord Palmerston’s offerof apeerage, 
whichhisson hadstrongly urgedhimtoaccept. 
Though Mr. Pemberton Milnes thus early 
quitted the political arena, he never ceased 
to cherish a strong desire that his son should 
follow a path from which he had himself 
turned away. 

Not the least interesting portion of the 
biography is that which deals with Monck- 
ton Milnes’s early years, his school and 
college life. Most readers will find in these 
chapters much that is either new or for¬ 
gotten. At Trinity, Cambridge, where his 
father before him had gained distinction, his 
tutor was Connop Thirwall, afterwards 
Bishop of St. David’s, whose influence, 
according to Milnes’s biographer, was far 
more powerful than any other in the 
“ making of his mind.” When Alfred 
Tennyson entered Trinity as an under¬ 
graduate, he was so struck by Milnes’s face 
that he said, “That is a man I should like 
to know; he looks the best-tempered fellow 
I ever saw.” They at once struck up a close 
friendship that lasted through life. Milnes 
gave a striking proof of his superiority to 
fashionable prejudice by enrolling himself 
among the undergraduates of the recently 
founded University of London. Afterwards 
he stayed several months at Bonn, taking 
care to live entirely among Germans so that 
he might acquire a better knowledge of the 
language. The account of his residence in 
Italy and his tour in Greece is very agree¬ 
able reading. 

After a prolonged sojourn on the con¬ 
tinent, occasionally broken by brief visits to 
England, Milnes returned to London in 
1836, a cloud of pecuniary anxiety that long 
overshadowed tho family fortunes having 
passed away. At the general election 
which followed the demise of the Crown 
in 1837, Milnes was returned for 
Pontefract, ljis father’s old constituency. 
Mr. Disraeli, still known as “ young 


D’Israeli,” was among the new members 
who entered the House at the same time. 
When Disraeli delivered his memorable 
maiden speech, Milnes, who was sitting 
next him, said, “Yes, old fellow, so it 
will,” in response to the famous words, 
“ The time will come when you will hear 
me.” On the following night, Milnes made 
his own first essay in parliamentary oratory 
with distinct success. Of his aptitude for 
affairs we shall speak presently. Although 
Mr. Reid appears to regard him as a con¬ 
siderable statesman, it was not in this capacity 
that the personality of Robert Monekton 
Milnes so powerfully impressed the popular 
mind. 

He had already ontered on that social 
career in London which gained for him a 
unique place in the history of his time. 
Immediately after their return, the Milneses 
were giving dinner parties in South Street 
to their son’s friends, “ some of them being 
very agreeable and literary ”—among them, 
Wordsworth and Samuel Rogers. Through 
Charles Buller, Milnes made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Carlyle, who had been living for 
some two years in Cheyne Row and was 
then writing The French Revolution. Milnes’s 
eccentricities and disregard of the conven¬ 
tional impressed Carlyle, who described him 
to Emerson as 

“ a most bland-smiling, semi-quizzical, affec¬ 
tionate, high-bred, Italianised little man, who 
has long olive-brown hair, a dimple next to 
chin, ana flings his arms round your neck when 
he addresses you in public society.” 

Milnes soon became a familiar figure at 
Rogers’s breakfasts. At one of these 
Milnes and Carlyle met Macaulay for the 
first time, shortly after his return from 
India. The guests had hoped to hear 
Carlyle, the fame of whose utterances was 
then at its zenith, but Macaulay monopolised 
the conversation. When tho party broke 
up Milnes followed Carlyle into the street. 

“ ‘ I am so sorry,’ he said to the philosopher, 

' that Macaulay would talk so much, and 
prevent our hearing a single word from you.’ 
Carlyle turned round and held up bis hands in 
astonishment. ‘ What,’ he said, with the accent 
of Annandalc, ‘was that the liight Honourable 
Tom!' Ah, weel, I understand the Eight 
Honourable Tom now ! ’ ” 

In his bachelor apartments in Pall Mall, 
Milnes adopted Rogers’s custom of social 
breakfasts, and the fame of his entertain¬ 
ments quickly spread. Disraeli, in his 
celebrated passage in Tancred, wrote, 

“ Mr. Vavasour’s breakfasts were renowned. 
Whatever your creed, class, or merit—one might 
almost add your character you were a welcome 
guest at his matutinal meal, provided you were 
celebrated.” 

Carlyle used to say that if Christ were 
again on earth Milnes would ask him to 
breakfast. Many aro tho delightful stories 
told of the host’s eagerness to bring out 
“ some society curiosity.” Sir Henry Taylor 
has preserved one which it is disappointing 
to loam is absolutely without foundation. 
One day at table somebody asked if 
Courvoisier, the murderer, had been hanged 
that morning. “ I hope so,” replied Milnes’s 
sister, “or Richard will havo him at his 
breakfast party next Thursday.” It ought 
to be true, so aptly does it indicate one 
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phase of Lord Houghton’s character. Mere 
celebrity, however, as his biographer 
observes, was never the key to the atten¬ 
tions of Milnes. Froude accurately said of 
him that he had open eyes for genius, and 
reverence for it, truer and deeper than most 
of his contemporaries. Mr. Reid writes: 

“ To the last he was always curious about the 
‘rising men,’ always anxious to know them, 
and, if he could, to give them a helping hand. 
One day he remarked to his biographer,* I think 
I know every man of letters now whom I want 
to know, except one.’ The exception was Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, for whom he felt a great 
admiration.” 

When Fryston became his, on his father’s 
death, Lord Houghton entertained visitors 
from every quarter of the globe in the 
pleasant home which Lord Sherbrooke, 
because of the presence of books in every 
portion of the building, likened to one of 
“ those amorphous animals which have 
their brains all over their bodies ” : 

“ Never was there a more delightful host than 
Milnes. Whether his guests were famous or 
obscure, whether they belonged to the great 
world or had merely for the moment emerged 
from the masses, they could not be long in his 
company without feeling the charm of his 
maimer, and being warmed and attracted by 
the tenderness of his heart. His fame as a 
talker was world-wide, and there is no need to 
say that the dinner-table at Fryston was the 
scene of a hundred happy encounters of wit, 
intelligence, and knowledge. But to hear 
Milnes at his best, it was necessary to meet him 
at the breakfast-table. ... It is with a great 
sadness indeed that those who often had the 
privilege of meeting him in this fashion in his 
own house must recall those breakfasts, abso¬ 
lutely informal and unpretending, but made 
memorable by the choice treasures of wit, of 
paradox, of playful sarcasm, and of an ap¬ 
parently inexhaustible store of reminiscences, 
which Milnes offered to his guests.” 

It were bootless to inquire to what extent 
bis unique social success prevented Lord 
Houghton making good his title to a loftier 
fame.- “ I think you are near something 
very glorious, but you will never reach it, 
wrote Stafford O’Brien, one of his college 
friends, to Milnes while yet at Cambridge; 
and the event fulfilled the prediction. His 
most gifted contemporaries saw in his bril¬ 
liant powers a sure and certain presage of a 
high destiny. The number and variety of 
his interests, however, told against his 
chance of attaining supreme distinction in 
any particular sphere. This was especially 
the case as regards poetic achievement, in 
respect of which, however, it seems to us 
that his biographer has done him less than 
justice. To a friend sitting beside him in a 
company of which Tennyson chanced to be 
a member Houghton said, pointing to the 
Poet Laureate, “A great deal of what he 
has done will live,” and then added, half, as 
it were, to himself, “and some things that 
I have done should live too.” Mr. Reid 
acquiesces in this modest self-appraisement. 
In the after-light of Tennyson’s splendid 
pre-eminence we are not unlikely to over¬ 
estimate the extravagance of Landor’sdictum 
that Milnes was the greatest poet then living 
and WTiting in England. By the way, this 
assertion of Landor’s is differently recorded 
by Mr. Reid as having been made at a break¬ 
fast at Crabbe Robinson’s (i. 183) and at a 


breakfast at Rogers’s (ii. 438). Rich in 
fancy, thought, and feeling, with a distinc¬ 
tion and charm peculiarly its own, Lord 
Houghton’s poetry certainly entitled him to 
more than the thrifty homage accorded to 
him as poet during his later years. We share 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s belief that one day 
the world will discover, with much pleasure 
and surprise, what a true poet there lived in 
a man whom it had chiefly regarded as a 
pleasant companion. 

Mr. Reid has not underrated Lord 
Houghton’s capacity in another field of his 
multitudinous activities. He credits him 
with the higher qualities of statesmanship, 
and is evidently of opinion that he would 
have been offered office, which he ardently 
desired, but for Sir Robert Peel’s belief 
that political fitness and the literary character 
are not to be found together. We fail to 
discover Mr. Reid’s grounds for that opinion. 
A careful perusal of his pages has confirmed 
us in the belief that it is only in politics 
that Monckton Milnes can be held to have 
failed. It may not be true of the son, as 
Sir Henry Bulwer said of the father, that 
he was “always finding something to 
condemn on all sides.” But Disraeli’s 
familiar description imputed to him a tem¬ 
perament hardly more conducive to a suc¬ 
cessful political career:— 

“ With catholic sympathies and an eclectic turn 
of mind, Mr. Vavasour saw something good in 
everybody and everything, which is certainly 
amiable and perhaps just, but disqualifies a man 
in some degree for the business of life, which 
requires for its conduct a certain degree of 
prejudice.” 

An extract from Lord Houghton’s common¬ 
place book, a delightful selection from which 
forms an appendix to Mr. Reid’s volumes, 
may be quoted in this connexion : 

“ ‘ You are a man of a large heart,’ said Lady 
Waldegrave to me. ‘ That maybe,’ I answered, 
1 but it is not near so useful as a narrow mind.’ ” 

One of the best after-dinner speakers in the 
kingdom, Milnes’s natural ease failed him 
when he addressed the House of Commons, 
and he gave his audience an impression of 
affectation. His parliamentary career, how¬ 
ever, was not barren; and, in the passing 
of his Bill for establishing reformatories for 
juvenile offenders, he accomplished a reform 
the importance of which can hardly be ex¬ 
aggerated. 

Milnes’s disappointment at missing the 
coveted prize of office, even if keen, which 
may be doubted, can only have been 
transient. In his large nature there was 
scant lodgment for any mean regret. His 
intense delight in life, his joyous spirit and 
unfailing good humour, were a source of 
constant happiness alike to himself and to 
those with whom he came in contact. “ He 
always put you in a good humour,” Lord 
Tennyson told Mr. Reid. The friend and 
protector of men of letters, he gave freely 
of his counsel, his substance, and his sym¬ 
pathy, to the writers and artists of three 
generations. “Other people,” he once said 
to a neighbour at Fryston, “like to give 
their friends bread; I like to give them 
cake.” 

Lord Houghton truly, in Landor’s expres¬ 
sive phrase, “ warmed both hands before the 
fire of life.” But, though in his lifetime he 


received his good things, it was not appointed 
unto him, as unto his great contemporary 
and friend, to have his reputation tormented 
after death. He has been happy in his 
biographer. Mr. Wemyss Reid has given 
us a faithful presentment of “ the real 
Milnes—not the outward Milnes, as hie 
appeared to those who only saw him at a 
distance,” the most amiable trifier of his 
time. It is a speaking likeness, admirable 
in both breadth and detail. While the 
sterling qualities of the man are conspicu¬ 
ously revealed, the “ superficial oddities and 
eccentricities of his manner and character ” 
are put in with appropriately light touch. 
Excessive love of paradox, short-dived out¬ 
bursts of irritation, and irrepressible self¬ 
assertiveness were the venial infirmities of 
this noble mind. 

We lay down Mr. Reid’s volumes with a 
feeling that, whatever may be the precise 
value of Lord Houghton’s work, the man 
was far greater than what he accomplished. 

John F. Rolph. 


Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator. 

A Story of Nine Months’ Experience in 

the Last of the Sudan Provinces. By A. J. 

Mounteney-Jephson. (Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Jephson’s book forms a necessary com¬ 
plement to Mr. Stanley’s In Darkest Africa. 
It deals with the interesting episode covered 
by the period from April 22, 1888, to 
January 31, 1889, which may be described 
as Mr. Jephson’s quest of Emin in the 
Equatorial Province, and which Mr. Jeph- 
son himself was alone competent to relate 
at first hand. Hence this chapter in the 
general story of the expedition was wisely 
left by Mr. Stanley to his able lieutenant, 
who has performed his task with rare skill 
and judgment. It will be remembered that, 
when the van of the expedition reached the 
southern shores of Albert Nyanza, E min 
was nowhere to be found, though there were 
indications of his recent presence in that 
part of the lake. But he had left no mes¬ 
sage for the relieving party, though aware 
of their approach, and had again vanished 
into the wilds of the Bahr-el-Jebel, ap¬ 
parently more anxious to elude his rescuers 
advancing from the west, than to escape 
from his Mahdist foes already closing round 
him from the north. The situation, if 
piquant, was certainly embarrassing, and, 
but for the resolute action of the leader of 
the expedition, might have ended in a 
tremendous fiasco. He could not leave his 
followers to their own resources, while he 
went himself wandering up and down the 
Zeriba lands, in the hope of repeating on 
the banks of the White Nile the exploit 
already performed on the shores of Lake 
Tanganyika. But in Mr. Jephson he found 
a deputy who proved himself fully com¬ 
petent for the work, and who, after a series 
of thrilling adventures, brought the truant 
Pasha in triumph to the feet of his stern 
deliverer. 

These adventures, together with many 
side issues, are here related with a graphic 
vigour and unaffected modesty, which do 
immense credit to the narrator’s qualities 
both of head and heart. But most readers 
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jects, Mr. Jephson speaks with the frank- These fig-trees grow in great numbers **11 ance is imparted to them by the tl thick felt 
ness of a man who has no motive to serve through the entire country. The cloth had a °* stiff greyish hair” covering the whole 
beyond the cause of truth, and his judgment slightly fluffy appearance; it was almost as body; while the men have often “ very long 
carries all the greater weight because, like warm as flannel, and was wonderfully strong beards,” a feature in which they differ from 
most people, he was at first distinctly pre- uud serviceable.” all other negro or negroid peoples, 

possessed in favour of Emin Pasha. Ho Much of Mr. Jephson’s time was passed The volume is introduced by a prefatory 
still speaks of him in the kindest way, fully under arrest in a Sudanese guardhouse at letter from Mr. Stanley, written by an 
appreciates the difficulties of his position, Dufile, where he had ample opportunity of American citizen for the sole and avowed 
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tison’s time was passed The volume is introduced by a prefatory 
udanese guardhouse at letter from Mr, Stanley, written by an 


and deals tenderly with his inherent mental studying the ways 


shortcomings. But after ample opportu¬ 
nities of forming a just estimate, his con¬ 
clusion is, on the whole, decidedly adverse, 
approaching even the verge of censure. In 
tne Preface he already writes that 
“enough is now known of Emin Pasha for 
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the man all Europe supposed him to be, or ‘ a even understand that the first duty of a soldier 
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deplorable examples of his weakness and vacil- fighters, but they were not; for, if confronted 
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SCARTAZZINI’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF DANTE. 


lation that I began to lose faith in his judgment; by a tolerably determined enemy, they always _ , ..... 

and it was not until afterwards, when I had ran. I could not see one redeeming quality Prolegomeni della Divina Commedta. Per 

conversed frequently with his people and him- about them ; they, who were only natives them- G. A. Scartazzini. (Leipzig.) 


out that Emin had only told part of the story—- were not ‘ soldiers,’ and treated them with the 
only that part which was creditable to his utmost arrogance. They were ill-mannered 
people. It was, perhaps, natural that a man and insubordinate, and, in spite of their ignor- 


selves, looked down on the other natives who D r. Scartazzini has at last published his 
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who professed to love'his people should prefer ance, gave themselves the greatest possible airs, to fifteen ; and this long delay, combined 
to dwell rather on their good qualities than on I have no hesitation in saying that, as a body, 'with the knowledge that some years ago the 
their bad ones. Still, his story, as related in I have never seen a more useless set of men.” author sold his valuable library, has caused 
his letters, completely misled the people of Their Egyptian officers and the other officials the long expectation to pass into despair of 
uro P e ' _ were no better, or rather worse, having more ever seeing the completion of his great work. 
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certain degree of “indignation,” quickly, 0 f Emin’s people is presented by the dig- view, the present work may at first sight 
however, developing into “ a feeling of nifin d beaming and heroic attitude of the ca } l8e some disappointment. The author 
pity.” Then, towards the close, he writes Mahdi’s three unfortunate envoys, who were originally intended to have supplied here 
of Emin as sent up the Nile to treat for the surrender the materials for bringing up the Com- 

“a man with a kindly and generous mind, of the province, but who were subjected to mentary on the Inferno, to the same degree of 
physically courageous, but morally a coward; the greatest indignities, torture, and death, elaborateness as that with which he has treated 
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“Dux,” the “Concubina di Titone,” are 
examples of what students looked forward 
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lectual power, indicated by a lofty brow, 
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non fecero ancora l’oggetto di studi speciali.” 
It is rather a perfect encyclopaedia of infor¬ 
mation on the whole of the enormous field 
of Dantesque literature, and on the almost 
endless discussions that have grown up re¬ 
specting his life, his works, and everything 
connected with him. This vast subject is 
systematically parcelled out; each branch of 
it is summarily treated; the principal views 
that have been maintained are expounded 
and discussed, and the author’s own opinions 
stated, not infrequently (as might be ex¬ 
pected) with a good deal of positiveness, not 
to say dogmatism, though one is glad to 
observe little of that rough treatment of op¬ 
ponents by which the author’s Commen¬ 
tary is often (especially in the Purgatorio) 
disfigured. Each chapter is followed by an 
ample bibliographical statement of the 
literature connected with the subject, so that 
the student can follow out for himself any 
line in which he is interested. 

It would be quite impossible in the limits 
of an ordinary review to do justice to this 
most important work. The following brief 
sketch will give some idea of its method and 
completeness, and of some of its most in¬ 
teresting conclusions. It has two main 
divisions: (1) Historical, (2) Literary. The 
former deals with the life of Dante under 
three heads. (1) His life before his exile; 
(2) His life afterwards; (3) His vita in- 
teriore. 

In the first two parts Dr. Seartazzini 
displays the most “advanced” scepticism 
as to details—a result very disappointing, if 
indeed it is inevitable ; for one cannot but 
think that it is here pushed needlessly far. 
If in regard to the record of any life 
whatever a few centuries ago we are to 
reject everything for which absolute and 
unimpeachable evidence is not now pro¬ 
ducible, if all that is unproved is to be treated 
as disproved, we must accept an attitude 
of simple agnosticism as to mediaeval 
biography generally. From the nature of 
the case, most biographical details never can 
produce such evidence. In the present in¬ 
stance we are dependent almost entirely on 
Boccaccio; and Dr. Seartazzini repeats with 
various forms of emphasis his opinion of the 
utter worthlessness of Boccaccio as evidence 
for any fact whatever. He examines, but 
dismisses as insoluble, the often-discussed 
question whether Dante’s family was noble 
or plebeian. Among other points which he 
denies, or throws doubt upon, are Dante’s 
connexion with Brunetto Latini, his alleged 
embassies generally, and in particular those 
to Boniface iu 1301, and to Ban Gemignano 
in 1299; the latter (as he admits) never 
doubted before, not even by Bartoli, who 
generally surpasses Dr. Seartazzini in his 
scepticism. His priorate in 1300 is almost the 
only event in Dante’s political life admitted 
to be certain, though the incidents usually 
associated with it are set aside. One other 
public office, indeed, is allowed to him ; in 
April, 1301, he was appointed commissioner 
(“ soprastante ed ufficiale ”), to superintend 
the widening of a street (San Procolo) in 
Florence! Dr. Seartazzini thinks that ho 
remained on in Florence until the approach 
of Charles of Yalois caused him and many 
others to fly from the city. In reference to 
tho period of his exile, he decides that the 


much-disputed “ Gran Lombardo ” must 
have been Bartolommeo della Scala; he 
rejects the letter of Fra Dario as “ seiocca 
e ridicola impostura”; he admits the journey 
to Paris, and thinks it took place probably 
in 1308-9, but considers the pretended 
visit to Oxford as not worth serious dis¬ 
cussion. He supposes, further, that Dante 
visited Padua, Bologna, and Paris, not, as 
has been absurdly supposed, as a student, 
he being then about forty years old or more, 
but in the hope of supporting himself by 
teaching, which, indeed, Boccaccio asserts 
that he actually did at Ravenna. Still more 
interesting, and often most suggestive, is 
the section on the vita interiore of the poet. 
It is, I think, the most satisfactory and 
intelligible account of his moral, religious, 
and psychological development that has yet 
been given. Dr. Seartazzini treats it asfalling 
into three periods, represented by the Vita 
Nuova, the Convito, and the Divina Commedia, 
respectively; which, of course, corresponds 
with the view expounded by Witte in 
Dante's Trilogie. 

In the first period “ his heart was right 
within him,” and his whole life was guided 
and elevated by the mysterious influence of 
Beatrice. By her death all was unhinged; 
he at once abandoned himself to a despair 
in which there is no trace of Christian resig¬ 
nation or of the consolatory influence of 
religion. This, according to Dr. Seartazzini, 
is the beginning of his aberrations.* He 
shortly turned (as he tells us himself in the 
Convito) to Boethius and Cicero for consola¬ 
tion, and was thus led on to the keen pursuit 
of the study of philosophy, symbolised by 
the Donna Gentile of the Convito, in which 
treatise this period of his mental develop¬ 
ment is represented. He became gradually 
more and more estranged from religious 
thoughts and pursuits, more and more 
“ worldly,” as the phrase is, in his interests. 
He became lost in the selva oscura of 

“ Le present! cose 

Col falso lor piacer.” (Vnrf. xxxi., 34, cf. xxx. 

130-1.) 

After a time he became weary and dissatis¬ 
fied with all this; he awoke to a sense of 
his wretchedness (note ritrovai in Inf. i. 2), 
though the way of escape was not found till 
after many failures and false starts (Inf i. 
31-60), which, though poetically represented 
as within the limits of a day, may have lasted 
for some years. In this way Dr. Seartazzini 
would reconcile the assumed date of the 
awakening (1300) with the continued devo¬ 
tion to philosophy represented by the Convito 
(circa 1309), and the much later date of the 
actual “ return to the way of righteousness” 
symbolised by the renewed devotion to the 
glorified Beatrice. This Dr. Seartazzini would 
put at not more than seven or eight years 
before the poet’s death, the final turning 
point being probably his complete abandon¬ 
ment of all political hopes and pursuits in 
consequence of the crushing blow of Henry 
Yn.’s death in 1313. It is most satis¬ 
factory to find Dr. Seartazzini contending 

* Dr. Seartazzini, however (p. 204), believes in the 
slenderly-supported tradition of Dante’s noviciate 
iu the Franciscan Order, and supposes that it was 
shortly after Beatrice’s death that he thought of 
thus abandoning tho world. (This hardly seems to 
suit the supposed allusion iu Inf. xvi. 106.) 
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for the interpretation here implied of the 
reproaches of Beatrice in Purg. xxx., xxxi., 
and insisting emphatically that Dante’s “ un¬ 
faithfulness ” to her had no connexion with 
immoral conduct on his part (the few 
passages supposed to imply this being 
easily disposed of) or with the “spretae 
injuria formae ” on her part, but consisted 
in alienation from religion or theology as 
typified by Beatrice. Another interesting 
point strongly, and, I think, quite conclu¬ 
sively maintained, is that this alienation 
amounted to no more than neglect of 
theology, and undue devotion to philosophy 
and human knowledge, but never involved 
denial or even doubt of any articles of tho 
Christian faith. Of such scepticism as this 
there is, as Dr. Seartazzini truly affirms, 
absolutely no trace in any of Dante’s works. 

This portion of the work naturally in¬ 
cludes a discussion of the cardinal ques¬ 
tion, Who or what was Beatrice herself? 
Dr. Scartazzini’s own view is that Beatrice 
is certainly not (1) a mere symbol—that 
theory is dismissed in a line as no longer 
having difensori attcndibili. This surely 
hardly does justice to the elaborate work of 
Gietmann, published in 1889, and included 
in Dr. Scartazzini’s bibliographical list, and 
carefully reviewed by himself a few months 
ago in the Allgemeine Zeitung. Probably 
the sentence quoted was penned before 
Gietmann’s work appeared — nor (2) an 
abstract ideal — This is proved by an 
elaborate refutation of Bartoli and Renier, 
the chief apostles of this theory—but 
(3) a real person beyond all doubt. So 
far well. But Dr. Seartazzini next proceeds 
to affirm that she was certainly not 
Beatrice Portinari, or any other person who 
can now be even guessed at; but some 
Florentine maiden whom Dante really and 
literally loved, and who died, as Dr. Scartaz- 
zini confidently maintains, unmarried. This 
view is defended by fifteen arguments duly 
marshalled and numbered, which we cannot 
now examine. But we may observe of them 
generally that some appear very trivial and 
far-fetched (of which the author seems half¬ 
conscious) ; others insist on difficulties as 
existing against the other theories, which 
are insoluble on any theory; others are 
anachronistic, as depending on transferring 
to the thirteenth century ideas and associa¬ 
tions of the nineteenth century—as, for 
instance, where he describes Dante’s feelings 
as amori illeciti , if Beatrice were a married 
woman! With regard to the Donna Gentile, 
space compels us merely to note that Dr. 
Seartazzini maintains that she was certainly 
Gemma Donati, referring to some of his 
earlier works for the formal proof of this. 

Very little space remains to speak of the 
second half of the work, the Prolegomeni 
Utterari. It falls under three divisions: the 
first treating of the language and literature 
of Italy before Dante, the second of the 
minor works of Dante, and the third of the 
Divina Commedia. In the second division a 
brief account is given of the contents of 
each work, and the inevitable question of 
the probable dates of composition is dis¬ 
cussed, with the result that Dr. Seartazzini 
pronounces with much confidence in all cases 
except that of the Dc Mon. , which he givos 
up as indeterminate. His conclusions are 
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as follows: V. N. 1292-5; Convito 1307-8; 
Be Yulg. Eloq. 1309; I)iv. Comm. 1313-21. 
The Quaestio do Aqua el Terra (of which no 
MS. is known earlier than 1508) is un¬ 
hesitatingly rejected as spurious. So, also, 
are many of the Epistles commonly attri¬ 
buted to Dante, including the very impor¬ 
tant and interesting dedicatory letter to 
Can Grande, which Dr. Scartazzini professes 
himself very reluctant to give up. 

In the part relating to the Divina Corn- 
media we have a good deal of information 
respecting editions, commentaries, transla¬ 
tions, textual criticism, &c., besides a dis¬ 
cussion, among many other subjects, of its 
general plan, purpose, and principles of 
interpretation, including here the record 
of many monstrosities of perverted in¬ 
genuity. Dr. Scartazzini’s theory of the 
manner of its composition is interesting. 
He holds that its “stupendous symmetry” 
clearly indicates that its author had formed 
a complete plan of the whole work from the 
very beginning of its formal composition. 
At the same time, he thinks it probable 
that for many years before Dante had collected 
materials and fragments, like hewn stones 
which were gradually worked into the 
growing edifice, consisting of historical or 
personal episodes, and many descriptions of 
scenes and places, like photographs taken 
on the spot. This suggestion throws light 
on the theory of “ author’s various read¬ 
ings,” which many critics have suspected, 
and also on the possibility of some at 
least of the numerous fragments, or “ inter¬ 
polations,” lying about in MS. being 
perhaps genuine though rejected “ chips.” 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
as to some of the author’s conclusions, there 
can be none as to the supreme value of this 
work as an indispensable handbook for all 
students in the future, whatever their stage 
of advancement or knowledge in this vast 
and inexhaustible field. 

E.. Moore. 


“ The Story of the Nations.” —Scotland 
from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Century. By John Mackintosh. (Fisher 
IJnwin.) 

There are many things in this volume 
which deserve commendation, but, on the 
whole, it is much to be regretted that such 
a work should have been included in “The 
Story of the Nations/” series. For Mr. 
Mackintosh, although he has proved his 
chum to be accounted a painstaking historical 
inquirer, has, at the same time, allowed his 
partisanship not only to affect, but to per¬ 
vade, what ought to have been ad absolutely 
impartial work. He is, if not a Free Church¬ 
man, at any rate a believer in the wisdom and 
righteousness of the ecclesiastico-religious 
movement which ended in the formation of 
the Free Church in 1843. Speaking of the 
schism or Disruption in the Church of Scot¬ 
land which preceded that movement, he 
writes: 

“ I call it a revolution of a high character, as it 
was effected without violence or bloodshed. It 
was an event charged with a moral power of 
vast import, which could not fail to produce 
beneficial results.” 

He speaks in a similar tone of the political 


events which led up to the Disruption. 
Thus, in reference to the debate which 
took place in the House of Commons in 
March, 1843, on the Claim of Bights put 
forward by the Church of Scotland, he 
writes: 

“ The Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, was 
vehemently opposed to her claims, although it 
is very evident that he had not taken the 
trouble to understand them.” 

Any person is, of course, quite free 
to hold the Free Church or “ spiritual inde¬ 
pendence ” theory of the relation between 
Church and State, and to expound it in a 
pamphlet or other work of a controversial 
character. But a volume like this is cer¬ 
tainly not the form in which to give expres¬ 
sion to doctrines which are liable to be— 
and as a matter of fact are—fiercely dis¬ 
puted. 

Mr. Mackintosh has adopted an eminently 
matter of fact and indeed Dryasdust style, 
and in consequence none of his chapters is 
at all calculated to rouse the perfervidness 
of Scotch patriotism. Every third page or 
so one stumbles on some bald statement like 
this about Wallace: 

“ He was gifted with rare mental faculties, tall 
in stature, and (sic) a commanding presence; 
he was a military genius, with a remarkable 
force of moral character. He soon kindled in 
the heart of the nation an unquenchable spirit 
of resistance to oppression.” 

The romance of Scotch history must, it is 
clear, be sought for in other pages than 
those of Mr. Mackintosh. At the same 
time he has several of the better qualities 
of the useful, though not of the ornamental, 
historian. He has the sense of proportion. 
He can tell what amount of importance to 
attach to the legendary, the half-traditional 
and the indubitably historical respectively. 
If the personages who figure in the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland are left 
out of consideration—for Mr. Mackintosh is 
almost as prejudices in regard to Maitland 
of Lethington and John Knox as he is in 
regard to Sir Bobert Peel and Dr. Chalmers 
—he is a good judge and a fair critic of 
character. Thus he is scrupulously just to 
Cromwell and his administration of the 
country, although it should be remembered 
that from the first a minority—if it was a 
minority—of the people were on Cromwell’s 
side. While he allows that the taxes imposed 
to support an English garrison pressed hard 
on the Scots, he also concedes that “peace 
and security reigned, which was not to be 
lightly estimated.” With reference to the 
Supreme Commission of Justice consisting of 
seven judges, four English and three Scotch, 
which superseded the Court of Session at 
this time, and attempted to abolish the 
feudal system, he observes “ a collection 
of their decisions is preserved, and they are 
marked by good sense and careful work.” 
Upon education, the progress of manufac¬ 
tures and industries, the organisation of 
citizenship—upon everything in fact which 
goes to the making up of what constitutes 
“ civilisation ”—Mr. Mackintosh is not only 
trustworthy but readable. His literary 
criticism, too, if not epigrammatic, is honest 
and painstaking. 

This volume is certainly not what it 
might or ought to have been; it is 


not a standard history of Scotland in any 
sense. But it will not be absolutely left 
out of consideration by any Scotchman who 
wishes to see his country from all stand¬ 
points. Mr. Mackintosh is a conscientious 
and laborious, if also biassed, investigator. 

William Wallace. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Marcia. By W. E. Norris. In 3 vols. 
(John Murray.) 

Beta. By Mrs. Bourne. In 3 vols. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

An Honourable Estate. By Louise Crow. 

In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Living Epitaph. By G. Colmore. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Gilbert Elgar's Son. By Harriet Biddle 
Davis. (Putnam’s.) 

Leal Souvenir. By Alice Weber. (Walter 
Smith & Innes.) 

The Kisses of an Enemy. By Mary Smith. 
(Digby & Long.) 

It is hardly likely that the American sans¬ 
culottes will see, at any rate in this country, 
a speedy realisation of their revolutionary 
programme; but it is obvious that the 
leaders of the new generation of English 
novelists are not bound as firmly as were 
their predecessors to the ancient traditions 
of fiction. They do not admit that “ the 
stories are all told ”—a proposition as 
absurd as John Stuart Mill’s morbid fear 
that musical combinations were in danger 
of exhaustion; but they certainly seem 
inclined to make the mere story a less 
important element in their work than it 
was a very few years ago. Mr. W. E. Norris 
is by no means a literary revolutionary—he 
would better be described as a Liberal- 
Conservative ; yet, nevertheless, there nre 
clear traces of the influence of the new 
tendency in the pages of Marcia. It is noi 
easy to believe that it will be generally 
regarded as one whit less interesting than 
its predecessors; but the sturdiest sojourner 
in tne old paths will admit that its interest 
is attained by the smallest possible expen¬ 
diture of purely narrative material—that is, 
the matorial of incident, which has an in¬ 
trinsic attractiveness of its own, apart from 
its psychological valuo as indicative of 
character. Nor is this the only sign of 
change. In the old novel of comedy the 
love affair was the centre of interest, and 
the importance of everything else depended 
more or less obviously upon its relation to the 
happiness of a mutually enamoured young 
man and woman. In Marcia there are several 
love affairs, but they are kept in the back¬ 
ground rather than pushed to the front; and 
in the story of the hero’s special romance 
the figures of Willie’s conscientiously 
obstinate guardian and his utterly selfish 
mother are much more conspicuous than is 
the figure of the young lady to whom, in 
the old days, they would have been alto¬ 
gether subordinated. If the importance of 
a character in a novel could be decided by 
counting the pages in which ho appears 
rominently, Mr. Norris’s novel should have 
een called “ Willie Brett ” ; but the author 
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knew wliat he was about when he settled 
what is often the difficult question of nomen¬ 
clature. The figure which holds the book 
together is that of the woman who is actuated 
partly by calculable selfishness and partly 
by incalculable whim; who ruins the life of 
her first husband, whom she has deliberately 
chosen, knowing well that she cares nothing 
for him; who lives a life of well-deserved 
wretchedness, mitigated by undignified 
complaint, with the worthless second 
husband, to whom she has given such love 
as she has ; who sacrifices her son as a lad, 
and sponges upon him ns a man ; and who 
et has something about her which makes 
er fascination not wholly unintelligible. 
The one thing not qui'e intelligible is her 
acceptance of Mr. Brett; but, after her 
marriage, the rest of the story is a matter 
of course: to use a word which is looking 
rather the worse for wear, but is too useful 
to be dropped, it is inevitable. Good, how¬ 
ever, as Marcia is, she can hardly be de¬ 
scribed as better than Archdale, painter by 
profession and lady-killer by practice—a 
relative, one would say, of Harold Skim- 
polis; for, though the family likeness be¬ 
tween him and his great kinsman is obscured 
by little individualities of feature and expres¬ 
sion, he makes some pleasingly Skimpolean 
appearances. Lady Evelyn Foljambe cannot, 
perhaps, be numbered among Mr. Norris’s 
supreme successes. We feel that she is too 
self-contained and self-possessed to be as 
winning as she might be; but, heroine 
though she is, she is little more than a 
supernumerary in a very clever and interest¬ 
ing narrative drama. 

Seeing that Beta provides us with well on 
to a dozen mysteries, the elucidation of 
which is absolutely necessary to intelligent 
comprehension of the story; and seeing, 
moreover, that these mysteries are at the 
end of the third volume as mysterious as 
ever, it is needless to add that Mrs. Bourne 
can hardly be congratulated on her con¬ 
structive skill. Nor is her knowledge of 
the ordinary details of legal procedure 
more extensive than that of most lady- 
novelists who are indiscreet enough to 
meddle with English criminal law. Magis¬ 
trates are, happily, not in the habit of sign¬ 
ing warrants for the apprehension of a 
neighbour in order to give that neighbour 
“ a bit of a fright,” or of committing a man 
for trial on a charge of murder without 
something like legal evidence that murder 
has been done; while it is absolutely cer¬ 
tain that a person committed on such a 
charge, even by an idiot, would not be 
immediately and “of course” released on 
bail. But what avail these strictures ? 
Beta will kill a few hours of time not dis¬ 
agreeably ; and for this kind of murder no 
one is committed for trial, at any rate by 
the habitual novel-devourer. 

An Honourable Estate is not a bad title as 
titles go, for it is sufficiently descriptive to 
make us aware that Miss Crow’s story deals 
with somebody’s matrimonial experiences. 
For Rolf and Percie, however, marriage had 
more of discomfort than honour; as when 
the wedding ceremony—conducted under 
the perplexing laws of North Britain—was 
hurriedly gone through in Mrs. Brent- 


hurst’s bedroom, Rolf thought he was 
marrying somebody else, Percie had no idea 
that she was being married at all; and though 
both afterwards feared they were really tied, 
they maintained a lingering hope that they 
were free. Of course, a situation like this 
could not possibly be prolonged by a novelist 
who believed, with Bishop Butler, that 
“ probability is the guide of life ”; and, 
indeed, in dealing with An Honourable 
Estate, the less said about probability the 
better. The book is not without cleverness 
of a kind, especially in the delineation of 
the character of the hero, who is a sort of 
damaged Felix Holt; but surely it is pos¬ 
sible to be even as unworldly as Rolf with¬ 
out being a complete imbecile. 

There is perhaps something a little melo¬ 
dramatic both in the general architecture 
of A Living Epitaph and in one or two of its 
more prominent situations, notably in the 
surroundings of Nathaniel Ashe’s final act 
of renunciation. The deed has both pathetic 
impressiveness and dramatic consistency, 
but it is impossible not to feel that proba¬ 
bility is hard pressed in order to bring 
together the rival lovers of Miranda Dane 
on the deck of the sinking vessel. Things 
of this kind are, however, insignificant 
trifles when one has to deal with a book so 
rich in power, pathos, and beauty as is 
this story of one life’s atonement and of 
another life’s quietly passionate waiting 
for a long delayed vengeance. The wrong 
for which Nathaniel Ashe strives to atone is 
one with the wrong which Letitia Lether- 
barrow waits to avenge; and for years the 
sinner and the judge live in an association 
of warm and trustful friendship, each 
unconscious of the other’s identity. Here, 
it will be seen, is a situation as freshly con¬ 
ceived as it is strongly handled. The 
emotional interest aroused by the opening 
chapters never flags for a moment, and as 
we near the catastrophe it acquires an 
almost painful intensity. That the short 
third book which follows the fortunes of 
Nicholas, Richard, and Miranda, after the 
momentous revelation has been made, should 
have something, of the nature of an anti¬ 
climax was inevitable. Here, as in Adam 
Bede, the culmination and the denouement of 
the narrative fail to coincide; but notwith¬ 
standing this and other weaknesses already 
referred to, A Living Epitaph is one of the 
finest and most fascinating novels of the 
year. 

Gilbert Elgar's Son is a quietly and care¬ 
fully written tale, the actors in which are 
members of a rural Quaker community in 
the State of Maryland. The “ son ” of the 
title is really the daughter of a somewhat 
shiftless farmer; and she, while quite a 
child, hearing her father lament that she is 
a girl and not a boy, determines to assume 
the virtue of masculinity which nature has 
denied to her, and take the place that would 
have been filled by her dead brother. While 
Gilbert Elgar lives Robin is his right hand, 
and when drink brings him to a premature 
grave she takes the farm upon her shoulders 
and very pluckily supports the burden. 
For most readers there may be rather too 
much agriculture, but there is, of course, 
some love-making as well; and the book has 


the appearance of being a very truthful 
picture of the life with which it deals. 

Three of the most delightful and lifelike 
children of recent fiction are to be found in 
the pages of Leal Souvenir ; and if the story 
had no other attractions, the little girls, 
Clare and Maud, and the not much bigger 
boy, Jack Robinson, would amply suffice 
to make it most enjoyable reading for either 
contemporaries or seniors of the youthful 
hero and the pair of heroines. Other attrac¬ 
tions, however, are not wanting: the grown¬ 
up folks—especially that charming Aunt 
Judith—are almost as good company as the 
children; the narrative has a strong interest 
of its own; and the covers of the book 
enclose nothing but pleasant pages. 

It is impossible to say anything worth 
saying about so ordinary a novel as The 
Kisses of an Enemy. The plot is made up of 
very familiar materials, the characters are 
thoroughly conventional, and the style is 
not relieved from commonplace even by ex¬ 
ceptional badness. The “ enemy ” who 
gives the “kisses” is rather wicked in an 
uninteresting sort of way, and the people 
who are less wicked are not one whit more 
entertaining. There seem indications that 
one character, Lord St. Barbe, is intended 
to be amusing, but there has evidently been 
a slip somewhere between the cup of inten¬ 
tion and the lip of performance. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Boston Unitarianism, 18Z0-1850. A Study of 
the Life and Work of Nathaniel Langdon 
Frothingham. By Octav Brooks Frothingham, 
(Putnam’s.) That indefatigable biographer, 
Mr. Octavius Brooks Frothingham, has incor¬ 
porated in this memoir of his father a sketch 
of Boston Unitarianism from 1820 to 1850, as 
he says, but really to a somewhat later date. 
The period thus covered was important in the 
annals of free religion in New England. At 
the beginning of it, Unitarianism and Trini- 
tarianism were parted from one another on a 
mere doctrinal point—whether Jesus of Nazareth 
was the second person of the Godhead or 
a magnified man. Conduct which, in later 
times, Matthew Arnold has pointed out, is 
“three parts of life,” was regarded as com¬ 
paratively unimportant by both parties to the 
controversy. But soon afterwards came that 
ethical revival, since known as Transcendent¬ 
alism, which gave to Unitarianism and to free 
religion generally a new and important aspect. 
The dispute was no longer about the nature of a 
person whose word, whether as man or God, 
was held to be supreme, but about the nature 
of revelation itself. The new affirmation was 
that, not to Jesus only, but to every man bom 
into the world, the divine guidance was granted 
directly, and not through book or creed. The 
difference between the Transcendentalist and 
the old-school Unitarianism was even greater 
than the former difference between Unitarianism 
and orthodoxy. Manypersons left Unitarianism 
altogether; others, like Theodore Parker, were 
ostracised and insulted by their fellow ministers 
because, as members of a Church which pro¬ 
fessed to base itself on freedom, they dared to 
claim their liberty. The founder of the new 
spirit was Dr. Charming; and the three stages 
of its progress are marked by the names of 
Channing, Parker, and the essentially modem 
Unitarian, Mr. Minot J. Savage, of Boston. 
Unitarianism has made itself an influence in 
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Now England to a degree beyond anything it 
has achieved in the mother country. There it 
exercises something of the power which 
the Friends, and latterly, still more, the 
Positivists, exercise here—a voice of conscience 
to the nation, so to speak, often felt 
if not always heeded. To the student of the 
subject, Mr. Frothingham’s book will prove 
highly interesting. Treating of the movement 
from the inside, it throws light on facts and 
incidents of a more public nature already 
known. Mr. Frothingham sketches the history 
of the famous Boston “Thursday Lecture,” 
from the time when John Cotton brought the 
institution with him from Lincolnshire, until, 
some two hundred years later, it was dis¬ 
continued rather than that Theodore Parker 
should be tolerated as one of the lecturers. 
Many other instances of the persecuting spirit 
of the old Unitarianism are given, but it is 
more interesting and important to note the 
admirable features in the characters even of 
some of the most determined bigots. There is 
no doubt Parker brought much persecution 
upon himself by his extreme aggressiveness. 
If he “ could simply have shifted the basis of 
authority from the Bible to the soul,” says 
Mr. Frothingham, “ without disturbing the 
traditions of faith, there might have been no 
contest in spite of his biting sarcasms. But he 
discredited all the external proofs of revela¬ 
tion.” Emerson, with equal courage but 
more courtesy, achieved similar ends; and, as a 
rule, his method is the more effectual. Yet in 
every great movement the fighter is necessary. 
The work Parker did must not be underrated, 
although its direct consequences are growing 
less visible. As to the man himself, it would 
be difficult to discover a more perfect type of 
the hero. Of Dr. N. L. Frothingham the 
present volume gives an interesting account. 
He may be said to have belonged to the old 
school, but was fairly open to the influences of 
the new spirit. Never very prominent, his 
influence was yet weighty. As his son says: 
“ With Dr. Frothingham died virtually his type 
of Unitarianism. It was the old-fashioned 
faith with a sentimental modification.” Mr. 
Frothingham himself was for many years a 
noted clergyman in New York, until he found 
it no longer possible to reconcile the revelations 
of science with organised religious beliefs. But 
even since then unitarianism has progressed ; 
and Mr. Savage, already named, is glad to 
welcome evolution as a powerful ally of the 
essentially practical and nineteenth century 
religion which he preaches. New England 
Unitarianism is the lineal descendant of the 
Puritanism of the early colony. Such a 
development gives rise to reflections; yet amid 
the wreck of institutions and of creeds the spirit 
of religious liberty which inspired the Pilgrim 
Fathers is the motive force of whatever is good 
in the Church of to-day. 

A Synopsis of English and American 
Literatwre. By G. T. Smith. .(Edward 
Arnold.) So excellent is the purpose of this 
work that we are sorry we cannot give unquali¬ 
fied praise to the manner in which that purpose 
is executed. Here is a long list of authors— 
British and American—classified in a convenient 
manner, with dates of birth and death, names 
of principal works, and, in a parallel column, 
the leading events of the time. Such a work, 
if tolerably complete and trustworthy, must 
be, as the author thinks, useful not only to 
teachers and students, but to the general 
readers—and he might have added to writers 
also. Everything, however, depends on com¬ 
pleteness and accuracy. Of course, no list 
could be absolutely complete; the line must be 
drawn somewhere, and where to draw it is a 
matter for the judgment of the editor. But a 
list which is comprehensive enough to include 
Theodore Tilton should surely include Richard 


Jefferies; and Edward Dowden is at least as 
well entitled to a place in it as, say, De Witt 
Talmage. The line must be a zig-zag one 
which includes Richard Proctor and Ghent 
Allen, but not Richard Owen; Harriet 
Martineau, but not James; John Henry 
Newman, but not Francis; Anthony Trollope, 
but not his mother; Mrs. Oliphant, but not her 
namesake. But it is still more surprising to find 
the name of Morley represented by Henry and 
not John; Hutton by Laurence, and not 
Richard Holt; and Meredith by Owen, and not 
George. Robert Burton is included, but neither 
John Hill Burton nor Sir Richard has a 
lace. The critical features of the book are of 
oubtful utility. As Mr. Smith remarks, 
“ authorities must always widely differ.” Mr. 
Smith distinguishes the different grades by 
style of type, and gives, in addition, what he 
terms “ a summary of the ranking.” It would 
seem that, in his view, Dickens is “about on a 
par ” with Scott, and in the same rank with 
these are only seven others, including Shaks- 
pere. Fielding appears in a lower class, with 
Richardson, Anthony Trollope, and Disraeli; 
Principal Shairp and John Stuart Blackie a 
“type higher” (to use a commercial phrase 
which seems peculiarly suitable) than Dr. John 
Brown and Sir Arthur Helps, and Mr. Froude 
than Mr. Freeman. Among American poets 
Bryant and Mr. Lowell stand with the first, 
while Whittier takes a second place. But Mr. 
Lowell reappears as critic in quite a bumble 
position. The editor occasionally adds brief 
critical notes. Walt Whitman is described as 
“a singular poetical iconoclast; graceful, 
tender.” Of Joaquin Miller it is said, rather 
vaguely, “some of his work is very fine.” 
Thomas Hardy is summed up in the words, 
“ fresh, original; peasant life”; and Mr. 
Ruskin is described as “the creator of a new 
literature: that of art,” Despite many faults, 
we give Mr. Smith credit for the immense 
pains he must have taken with his book. Such 
a work could not be free from errors at the 
outset; and a carefully corrected second edition 
would prove invaluable. We think the assist¬ 
ance of a competent English editor should be 
secured; and, if Mr. Smith can see his way to 
omit the critical features, so much the better. 

The Story of a Nolle Life : William Lloyd 
Garrison. By William E. A. Axon. (Partridge.) 
In preparing a brief and handy life of Garrison, 
Mr. Axon has done good service. Such a work 
was needed. The four ponderous volumes 
which form the official memoir are a monu¬ 
ment of patience, perseverance, and filial zeal 
and affection; but, to be candid, they are not 
readable. Perhaps Mr. Isaac Pitman, who, 
according to his recent biographer, read 
Walker’s Dictionary through twice, might find 
them so, but most other people would attempt 
to use them only as works of reference. The 
present volume is characterised by the 
thoroughness we have learned to expect in any¬ 
thing that bears Mr. Axon’s name. Whatever 
he undertakes is sure to be good of its kind. 
He writes with dignified self-restraint. His 
style is clear, incisive, and always studiously 
moderate. Exaggeration and superlatives are 
not allowed to mar its natural force. These 
qualities are especially noteworthy and com¬ 
mendable in the present connexion. A strenuous 
upholder of many of the “isms” championed 
by Garrison, Mr. Axon might easily be excused 
a little extravagance of language. At any rate, 
most writers would have been guilty of it. His 
attitude throughout is that of a dispassionate, 
though friendly, critic. The book is described 
in an advertisement at the end as “ beautifully 
bound and illustrated.” The words “but 
badly printed ” might have been added with 
good reason. 

Recollections of My Childhood's Days. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. (Sampson Low.) The 


“recollections,” which give an attractive but 
misleading title to this book, extend to only 
fourteen pages. They are taken without 
acknowledgment, and we fear without permis¬ 
sion, from Mrs. Cheney’s Life of Miss Alcott, 
published only a few months ago, and easily 
accessible. For some reason best known to the 
compiler of the present work, various verbal 
alterations have been made. The rest of the 
book consists of stories, none of which, as far as 
we know, appear now for the first time. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Snake’s Pass. By Brain Stoker. 
(Sampson Low.) One day some competent 
critic, it may be hoped, will make a thorough 
study of the Anglo-Irish literature of this 
century. That literature is a thing apart from 
tho English literature of the same period. 
Scarcely affected by the religious doubts or the 
scientific dogmas which have so deeply in¬ 
fluenced English literature in our day, it has 
clung steadfastly to the ideal, and insists on 
portraying life not as it is, but as it ought to 
be. And that, perhaps, is as legitimate an 
exercise of the imagination as the portrayal of 
life as it oughtnot to be. Such, at lea.it, is the 
defence which an admirer of Mr. Stoker’s new 
novel will probably make if he hears it re¬ 
proached for the purely imaginary order of life 
m which its events transact themselves. 
Imaginary or not, it has a sufficient subjective 
coherence and propriety; and these Norahs and 
Andies and Dicks and Joyces are distinctly 
pleasant company, in spite of the fact that they 
inhabit a purely archetypal Ireland in the 
universe of Platonic ideas. The story centres 
on a curious natural phenomenon—a moving 
bog, with the strange proceedings of which the 
fate of the principal personages is more or less 
deeply connected. It has many touches of 
picturesque description and exciting episode, 
and shows again and again that delightful 
mixture of homeliness and lomance which has 
characterised Celtic poetry from its earliest 
days. A charming instance is the rescue of the 
hero from being engulfed in the bog by means 
of his peasant sweetheart’s homespun petticoat. 
The book, we may add, would lend itself 
admirably to illustration. The plot is onaoted 
in a region which, as described by Mr. Stoker, 
should stir the imagination of an artist who 
possessed any of Dora’s genius for the repre¬ 
sentation of strange and terrible scenery. 

Queen of the Ranche. By Emma E. and 
J. L. Homibrook. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
This is a lifelike, entertaining, but not unduly 
boisterous story, in which due prominence is 
given to “the marked preponderance of tho 
male sex over the female population in the Far 
West,” and to the fact that “ the younger 
ranchers were often at a loss to obtain suitable 
partners, and many amusing anecdotes are 
related of the devices to which they resorted 
for this purpose.” The beginning of the story 
—the quarrel of Rowley Neville with his 
peppery uncle, and his consequent appearance 
as a rancher in America—is commonplace 
enough. He finds a wife there, of course— 
though not probably the particular woman, 
Miss Janholte, whom most of his readers would 
select—and has all sorts of adventures of the 
kind which are most appreciated at this season. 
The action of tho story seems occasionally to 
halt, which is perhaps duo to the fact that it is 
the work of two hands. But, in spite of this, 
it is full of “go,” and is not devoid of humour, 
and there are several very powerfully-drawn 
personalities in it. 

Roland Ilallrrid. By Hector Malot. (Hutchinson.) 
Naturally, seeing the author is Hector Malot, this 
is a first-rate book for boys or girls. It is im¬ 
possible to put it down, when you have once 
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taken it up, until you have finished it or are 
ordered off to bed. Its adventures by land 
and sea follow fast, thick, and exciting. 

Hugh Latimer. By the Rev. James Ellis. 
(Nisbet.) Mr. Ellis is writing a series of “ Men 
with a Mission,” and Latimer succeeds Mr. 
Stanley, Kingsley, and Tyndale. The career of 
the Reformer is clearly and vigorously sketched, 
within the limits Mr. Ellis has imposed upon 
himself. He writes obviously for Protestants, 
and makes no pretence to any original re¬ 
search ; but he possesses a considerable talent 
for popular narrative, which finds full scope in 
the series of biographies he is engaged upon. 

The. Builders of the Church in Northumbria. 
By M. H. Hall. (Masters.) Some of Mr. 
Ellis’s briskness and vigour would improve these 
sketches of Northumbrian saints. The author 
is careful and scholarly, and in many ways 
superior to the biographer of Latimer; but his 
book is a little dull, despite the interest of the 
subject. It is impossible to make the lives of 
Bede and Alcuin uninteresting; but in dealing 
with the loss-known saints, a greater vivacity 
of style would help Mr. Hall’s readers. Those 
who care about Mr. Hall’s subject will enjoy 
and value his careful and accurate work, but 
he will not attract new students to his period. 

Gladys. By Emily N. Dauglish. (S.P.C.K.) 
It is very difficult to write a readable tale 
describing the state of mind in which young 
girls ought to be when they are confirmed. 
The author, who wishes to teach certain lessons, 
is apt to make the characters over-ready in 
their expression of religious emotion. There 
are certain emotions which must be described 
with careful reserve if they are to be read with 
any comfort. Gladys is not a readable story, 
but what it has to say about confirmation is 
earnest and right. 

Pixies. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) Two Northumbrian tales— 
the first sentimental, with nothing in it but a 
description of a Northumbrian farm and 
Northumbrian dialect in dialogue, a dreadful 
bore for a child. The second story better, 
but too sentimental also, though in a way 
better suited to a child. 

My Schoolfellows. By Ascot R. Hope. 
(Biggs.) A very excellent boys’ book, cheery, 
chatty, and jolly. 

Dulcie’s Love Story. By Evelyn Everett 
Green. (Nelson.) Too much of a novel for 
the ten-year-old girls for whom it seems to be 
intended, but otherwise readable enough. 

The Holiday Toy-Book. (Dean.) First-rate 
coloured illustrations of a circus. 

A B C of the. World. (Dean.) A coloured 
geographical A B C. Brilliant pictures of the 
costumes and scenery of different countries. 

The Three Tiny Piys. (Dean.) The pigs 
score off the wolf in delightful coloured 
pictures. 

Mon Primer Alphabet. (Hachette.) A 
picture French ABC, ending up with nice 
little tales and nice little illustrations. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. Justin Winsor, the learned librarian of 
Harvard, is taking a year’s holiday after his ten 
years’ work at his big history of the United 
States. As he travels he corrects the proofs of 
his Life of Columbus, a volume of six or seven 
hundred pages, which is to tell the truth, for 
the first time, about the gTeat discoverer’s 
weaknesses of temper and character, while 
doing full jnstice to his strength and en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Walt Whitman, we learn, is putting into 
final shape a new volume, to be entitled Good¬ 


bye, my Fancy ! in which his scattered writings 
and addresses of the last two years will be 
gathered up. It will also contain Col. R. 
Ingersoll’s recent lecture in Philadelphia, and 
translations from Gabriel Sarrazin’s study in 
his Poesie Anglaise (1888), and from a German 
lecture delivered to the Litterarischer Yerein 
at Dresden by Mr. T. W. Rolleston (Dresden, 
1883). 

Mr. W. Connor Sydney— a well-known 
student in the British Museum—has nearly 
finished printing a work in two volumes, to be 
entitled England and the English in the 
Eighteenth Century: Chapters in the Social 
History of the Times. The work is based 
upon a careful investigation of original sources 
of information, particularly the curious and 
voluminous collection of MSS. relating to 
national manners and morals under the House 
of Brunswick, made by Francis Place, the 
political reformer, and now deposited in the 
British Museum. Mr. Sydney has also drawn 
largely from the Fleet Registers, preserved at 
Somerset House. His book will be published 
by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

Newman’s Correspondence while in the 
English Church will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans on January 15. It will form two 
volumes, with two portraits. 

Mrs. J. A. H. Gordon, the wife of the 
electrical engineer, has nearly finished her 
little book on “ Decorative Electricity,” founded 
on her experience in lighting her own home in 
Queen’s Gate-gardens. Her article on the same 
subject is in type for the Fortnightly Review. 
The book will be largely illustrated, and will be 
published, like her husband’s well-known 
work, now long out of print, by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs has, during the last 
fifteen months, printed about three thousand 
pages of English text—mainly Tudor re¬ 
prints—and written to them a thousand pages 
of introductions and notes. It is a good 
record. 

The Wyclif Society was beginning to con¬ 
gratulate itself that it was half through its 
work, the printing of all the Reformer’s MS. 
Latin treatises; but it has just received from 
St. Petersburg the tidings that a mass of 
Wyclif MSS. exists there, no doubt removed 
from Warsaw when the Russians captured that 
city. Rumour says that the executive com¬ 
mittee hope that no fresh treatises are among 
these MSS.; for if there are many, a fresh 
Wyclif Society will be needed to print them. 

M. Paul Meyer is just finishing a long 
report of about one hundred quarto pages on 
some old French MSS. in the library of the 
late Sir Thomas Phillipps, at Cheltenham. 

The first volume of the new weekly issue of. 
“ Cassell’s National Library ” will be published 
next Wednesday. This issue will consist of the 
most popular volumes of the series, with addi¬ 
tional works which have not hitherto appeared 
in it. Thus, the first volume, Dickens’s The 
Haunted Man, is new to the series. The cloth 
volumes will be published in an improved style 
of binding. 

Among the new volumes of verse to be issued 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock are The Garden of 
Psyche, by Benjamin G. Ambler; and Strains 
of Solitary Song. \ 

Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy contributes to the 
first number in the new year of Cassell's 1 
Saturday Journal a sensational Rtory called 
“ The Robbery of Rosa Raywaithe.” In the j 
same number a serial called “ Serjeant Yon’s 
Chase ” is commenced, illustrated by Mr. J. 
Finnemore, “ What is done at the Foreign 
Office” is the title of a special article, with 


illustrations. “The Strange Doings of Dr. 
Trax ” is the first of a series of articles by Mr. 
Hall Richardson, which are now appearing in 
this paper. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black, formerly of Edin¬ 
burgh, have now transferred their business to 
London, having entered into occupation of a 
large block of buildings at 4, 5, and 6 Soho- 
square and 9 Dean-street, W.C., where every 
facility is afforded for carrying on a largo 
publishing business. 

The members of the Harleian Society have 
just had issued to them two volumes of Allega¬ 
tions for Marriage Licences issued by the Vicar- 
General of the Archbishop of Canterbury, extend¬ 
ing from July, 1679, to June, 1694, and 
edited by George J. Armytage, hon. secretary. 
Members of the register section of the same 
society have also had furnished to them The 
Register of Baptisms and. Marriages at St. 
George’s Chapel, May Fair, printed from a 
transcript of the registers which were kept by 
the Rev. Alexander Keith and his assistants at 
St. George’s Chapel, May Fair, from 1735 to 
1743 or 1744, and from then to 1754 at a private 
dwelling-house adjacent thereto. This volume 
is also edited by the hon. secretary, who contri¬ 
butes a preface, tracing the history of Mr. Keith 
and of the registers. 

To the New Shakspere Society, at its last 
meeting, was presented a copy of a very recent 
translation of “Hamlet” into modem Greek, 
by M. N. Damiralis. There had been three 
previous versions—-by Perbanoglous (1858), 
Bikelas (1882), and Polulas (1889). We may 
mention an awkward error in the new transla¬ 
tion. Hamlet’s words to Ophelia (iii. 1): “I 
have heard of your paintings too well 
enough,” appears as 'Hitouffa Kal tr«pl rSr (vy<piL- 
<P »ifidrur ear ovk o\lya the “paintings ” spoken of 
being obviously regarded as pictures. 

The next meeting of the Ruskin Society of 
London will be held at the London Institution 
on Friday, January 16, at 8 p.m. (not on 
January 9 as previously arranged), when the 
Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, Principal of White- 
lands College, Chelsea, will read a paper on 
“ Fnrs Clarigera.” 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway has added a fresh 
link to the chain of evidence that connects 
George Washington with the Sul grave family. 
In the Academy of October 26, 1889, was 
printed an analysis of the genealogical researches 
by which Mr. H. F. Waters succeeded in almost 
demonstrating that the two brothers, John and 
Lawrence, who emigrated to Virginia circa 1657, 
wore the sons of the Rev. Lawrence Washington, 
of the Sulgrave family, by his wife Amphillis 
This John was the great-grandfather of George 
Washington. His will, which has long been 
sought for in vain, has now been found by Mr. 
Conway, and printed in the Nation of December 
18. It is dated September, 1675, and was 
proved in January, 1677. Unfortunately, the 
only inentjpn of his English relatives is a legacy 
to his sister Martha; but from the evidence 
collected by Mr. Waters, we know that Amphillis 
Washington had a daughter of this name. 

A second series of lectures on “The 
Religious Systems of the World,” in continua¬ 
tion of those delivered a year or two ago and 
afterwards published in a volume, will be 
commenced with the new year at South-place 
Ir stitute, Finsbury, on Sunday afternoons. 
The programme includes “Old Slavonic 
Religions,” by Mr. W. R. Morfill; “The 
Armenian National Church,” by Mr. F. C. 
Conybearo; “The Influence of Paganism on 
Christianity,” by Mr. C. F. Keary; “Sufi- 
ism” and “ BaIn-ism,” by Mr. E. G. Browne, 
lecturer on Persian at Cambridge; and 
“ Brahmanism,” by Sir Monier Williams. The 
lectures begin at 4 p.m., being preceded by an 
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organ recital and vocal music; and all seats are 
free. 


Mr. William Cory— the once famous 
master at Eton, William Johnson—has just 
issued a new edition of his much-sought-after 
poems Iunira, with several fresh pieces, which 
show that his spirit has not lost its freshness at 
seventy, nor his hand its cunning. Mr. George 
Allen, of Bell-yard ’and Orpington, publishes 
the little volume. 


After giving us a pocket edition of 
Tennyson, Messrs. Macmillan have conferred 
an equal boon by a larger-type edition of 
The Gulden Treasury. This anthology of 
English lyrics, which opened the series to 
which it has given its name, has lost none of 
its popularity after thirty years. But not only 
was the print rather trying for elderly eyes, it 
had also become worn by too frequent impres¬ 
sions. The veteran editor—who now appears 
on the title-page as Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford—has taken the opportunity of a new 
edition to incorporate more than fifty new 
pieces, mostly from collections of Elizabethan 
songs that have appeared subsequently, though 
he has not extended his time-limit so as to in¬ 
clude the Victorian age. He has also omitted a 
few; but comparison between the two editions is 
rendered difficult by the absence of a proper tablo 
of contents. Moreover, the notes havo been 
carefully revised throughout. Among these, we 
may specially mention the explanation of Gray’s 
Celtic allusions in “ The Bard,” and the com¬ 
parison of the Miltonian with the Shaksperian 
sonnet. There is a misprint in the last bne of 
p. 118; and is it an historical fact that Th r 
Royal George sank in “ Portsmouth Harbour ” 
(p. 430) ? We have always understood that she 
was lying at Spithead, which is a very different, 
place. We only mention these trivial matters in 
order that such a book may be rendered im¬ 
maculate. 


UNI VERSITV JO TT1NGS. 

Among the honours conferred by the Crown oi 
the occasion of the New Year, we may mentior 
here that Dr. George M. Humphry, the veterai 
professor of surgery at Cambridge, is knighted 
rrof. C. V. Ball, director of the Museum o 
omence and Art at Dublin, receives a C.B. ; Dr 
Theodore Cooke, principal of the College o: 
haence at Poona, a C.I.E.; and Mr. Frederic 
metoy, professor of natural science at Mel- 
,™°> 8 K.C.M.G. It is, perhaps, worthy o: 
note that all these decorations are confined t< 
the physical sciences. 

®Mnbridge University Press will pub- 
,1 mimediately a Catalogue of the gems ir 
he Jhtzwilham Museum, by Prof. J. H. Middle- 
reC *- 0r museum, to which is pre- 
,, 411 “production dealing generally witl 

engraved gems of classical times. 

Longmans have ready for issut 
St Tr.i, 10 ' 11 ^ S un '9 ue MS. in the library ol 
jrl Ti ns College, Cambridge, prepared by 
or ?^°ies. It contains the Prymer 

as the lay r°°P lc in English 

sists of i?/™* t°°; The present volume eon- 
tvnc sn o / Cxt a ' onc ’ reproduced in printed 
eharac*pwL t0 I > i e ?? rvc ns far ns possible tlu 
Auction and 0 * °J A- general intro- 

part which n notes given in a second 

come. may n °l ready for some years tc 

Orienta?S*i,^ e . School for Modern 
Institute win eS v! n ? onnexion with the Imperial 
by Mr. p v n- |. mau gurated by a lecture 
of Jana,,' ' 1C81ns , on “ The Modem Speech 
Prinmry instn 1 !! ^; 1 h J Native Methods of 
College on Thi 0 *'^’ * t delivered at King’s 
‘be p^ f ^ y . January 15. at 5 p.m., 
Wace, h, the i -° tho Bev. Dr. H. 

oiitted free, 1,1 lr ' The public will be ad- 


Tiie annual conference of principals of univer¬ 
sity colleges was held at the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor, on December 23, 
Principal Reichel in the chair. Among the 
subjects discussed were the proposed recon¬ 
stitution of the University of London, with 
special reference to the holding of the honours 
examinations at local centres; the relations of 
tlio university colleges to day training colleges; 
and the appropriation of local taxation grants 
by the county councils to technical instruction. 
The next meeting will be held at University 
College, London. 

The committee of University Hall, Gordon- 
square, have completed their arrangements for 
the Lent term. These include a course of 
lectures by Mis. J. B. Green (already known as 
the editor of her husband’s last work and as 
the author of Henry II.) on “The History 
of English Towns in the Fifteenth Century.” 
Mrs. Green has long been engaged in studying 
the experiments in self-government made by 
our towns, and her lectures are expected to 
embody the results of much original investiga¬ 
tion and to throw a vivid light upon many points 
of constitutional history. The Warden of the 
Hall, tho Ilev. Philip H. Wickstead, who has 
just entered upon his office, will lecture upon 
“ Tlio Elements of Sociology,” taking as bis 
special subjects the Family, Property, and 
Slavery. The Biblical teaching, which is to 
form a special feature of the Hall, will be 
represented by Sunday afternoon lectures on 
“The Gospel of Luke” by Dr. James 
Martineau; and by a series of lectures delivered 
in French on Friday afternoons by M. C. G. 
Chavanncs, of Leiden, on “ The Religious 
Significance of the Old Testament." M. 
Chavannes is a friend and disciple of Prof. 
Kuenen, and is known as the French 
translator of De BijM voor Jongelieden of Drs. 
Oort and Hoogkaas, and as the author of La 
lieliyion Jans hi Bible. He is therefore a 
thoroughly qualified exponent of the “ modern ” 
school of Dutch theology; but also a man of 
independent mind and original views. An 
introductory lecture on “ The Traditional and 
the Organic Views of the Old Testament ” will 
be delivered by the Warden on the evening of 
Monday, January 12. 

The Grocers’ Company have mode a grant of 
£100 in aid of the funds of the London Society 
for tlio Extension of University Teaching, which 
has now branches in over fifty centres in the 
metropolis. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ON A PROPOSAL TO RESTORE THE ELGIN 
MARBLES TO ATHENS. 

Great Master of the Parthenon, men wreak 
Resentment on us for our raid among 
Thy ruining marbles—deem we did thee wrong: 
Thine are the stoues: but, Pheidias, thou wilt seek, 
Save ’mid the English, vainly for the Greek. 

Do not the heroes of thy Inud belong 
To us, whose loftiest lyric poet’s song 
Honours divine Ereclithetis 'r Or, to speak 
Of our twain hoary prophets, who as these 
Have sung Tiresias and Pheidippides 't 
Who tells the tale of Jason’s wondrous crew 'r 
Wlio, if not Candor, guards Aspasia’s grace 
Perfect from soil r Is it too much for you 
To trust your darkening torsos to our race 

Michael Field. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WHY WAS THE HOUSE DRIVEN BEFORE IT WAS 
RIDDEN? 

Queen's College, Cork: December 7, 1800. 

Canon Taylor, in that most interesting book 
The Origin of the Aryans, has raised once more 
a question which has often attracted the atten¬ 
tion of scholars, especially those interested in 
the Homeric Poems. Why is it that in the 
earliest records of the Greeks, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Indians, and Kelts we find the horse 
used for drawing chariots, but not yet for 
riding P 

Canon Taylor remarks (p. 161), “ it is curious 
to notice at how late a period men first 
ventured to mount ‘the swift one”; and he 
goes on to say that there is nothing in the Big 
Veda to show that the art of riding was prac¬ 
tised, and that our first notice of it is in the 
Zend Avesta. The Homeric Greeks employed 
the horse almost exclusively for the chariot, 
riding being only alluded to in some two or 
three isolated passages, as when Odysseus and 
Diomedes rode to the ships the horses of Rhesus 
which they had captured (It. 515 cf. Od. v. 371). 
This, however, shows that it was hardly from 
fear that the Greeks did not habitually ride 
instead of drive their steeds. The same remark 
applies to the ancient Britons, who, according 
to the ancient accounts, performed wonderful 
feats of agility in running out and standing 
upon the pole of the chariot. 

The true solution may probably be this. 
The primitive horse that ranged over the plains 
of Europe and Asia was too small when he was 
first domesticated to carry a man for any great 
time or distance on his back. This, of course, 
would render him practically useless for war¬ 
fare. There is ample evidence to prove that the 
primitive wild horse was of very diminutive 
size; probably of all his descendants the Shet¬ 
land pony is his best representative. Canon 
Taylor says (p. 158, speaking of the enormous 
deposit of their bones found at Solutre, near 
Macon, which contains from 20,000 to 40,000 
skeletons): 

“ This primitive horse was a diminutive animal, not 
much larger than an ass, standing about thirteen 
hands high, the largest specimens not exceeding 
fourteen hands. But the head was of dispropor¬ 
tionate size, and the teeth were very powerful. He 
resembled the tarpan or wild horse of the Caspian 
steppes.” 

Even long after he had been domesticated he 
remained very small, as is proved by the bits 
made of bronze and staghorn which have been 
found at Moringen and Auvemier, which belong 
to the latest bronze age. “ These bits are only 
three and half inches wide, and could now he 
hardly used for a child’s pony.” 

Let us now turn to Herodotus, v. 9, where, 
speaking of the unknown regions to the north 
of the Danube, he says that the only people he 
can learn of as inhabiting the region are called 
Sigvnnae, who wear the costume of the Medes, 
and whose horses are shaggy all over the body, 
being covered with hair to a depth of five fingers, 
and are small and flat nosed, and incapable of 
carrying men, but when yoked under chariots 
they are very swift, and that the natives 
accordingly drive chariots (rout 8} Tnroui aln&t 
Aval \aaiovs Sway rh aupa in i T('yT€ ZaKTVXovi t h 
$d$oi r&v Tpix&v, pucpoiif 81 nal at pots sal 48 vvdrovs 
dvtpas tpiptiv, favyvvptvovs 81 C<p’ Sppara tivai b(v- 
rdrovs • ippantXaritiv 81 rpbs ravra roiis imxaiplovs). 
This description of the external appearance of 
the little horses of the Sigynnae of Central 
Europe agrees very well with that of the 
skeletons found near Macon. The simous 
shape of the head tallies well with the ugly 
shaped skull and powerful jaws of the bone 
deposits. 

we can hardly doubt that we have here 
primitive horses such as those whose diminu¬ 


tive bits have been found in the later lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland. It seems to me 
then that the reason Herodotus here assigns 
for the fact that this tribe of Central Europe 
drove their horses instead of riding them is the 
true explanation why all early peoples alike 
employed the horse for driving long before they 
ever habitually practised riding. It was only 
after generations of domestication that, under 
careful feeding and breeding, the horse became 
of sufficient size to carry a man on his back 
with ease. That size was held to be of great 
importance by the Homeric Greeks is proved 
by It. X. 436 (waAAi arovs Turovs TSov t/S) ptyla - 
ro vs). 

It is worth noting that Sophocles, in a 
famous passage of the Antigone (1.350), evidently 
considered that it was for the chanot and not 
for the saddle that man first used “ the shaggy- 
necked steed ” (haoiatxfva Trror hxpd(trai apf) 
A iipov (vy&v, as Prof. Jebb reads). 

William Ridgeway. 


“ WIDI8HIN8.” 

Christ's College, Cambridge: Dec. 6, 1880. 

In the story of Childe Rowland, preserved by 
Jamieson in his Illustrations of Northern Anti¬ 
quities, and recently re-edited by Mr. Jacobs in 
his English Fairy Tales, it is told how the hero 
gains entrance into the King of Elfland’s 
castle by going three times “ widishins” round 
the green hill on which it stands. In a note 
Mr. Jacobs discusses this strange word, and 
suggests that it is ‘‘analogous to the German 
wider Schein, i.e., against the appearance of 
the sun; ‘counterclockwise,’ as the mathe¬ 
maticians say, i.e., W., 8., E., N., instead of 
with the sun and the hands of a clock.” The 
second half of the word has, however, nothing 
to do with the German Schein, and the deriva¬ 
tion suggested is an interesting instance of 
“ folk-etymology.” 

The word is fairly common in Scottish writers 
in the various forms—“Wedder Shynnis,” 
“ Widdirsins,” “ Widdershins,” “Withershins,” 
“Woddershins,” all in the sense of “back¬ 
wards, contrariwise.” There is no instance of 
the word occurring south of the Tweed. Its 
origin is evidently to be sought in some northern 
Teutonic dialect. Shins, or rather sins, — 
Scandinavian sinnis, genitive (used adverbially) 
of sinni, or sinn, “a way, direction, or walk,” 
cognate with A.S. stfS, Goth, sink, O.H.G. sin, 
Latin sensits (cp. Icel. sinna, A.S. sflSian, O.H.G. 
M.H.G. sinnan, “to go,” Latin sentire). In 
O.H.G. and M.H.G. the genitive occurs fre¬ 
quently in the combination widersinnes, “ con¬ 
trary to the usual direction or manner ” ; e.g., 
“den namen er widersinnes las,” i.e., “he 
read the name backward.” “So muoz diz 
wazzer ze berge fliezen hinder sich und wider¬ 
sinnes riuschen,” i.e., “ This water must run up 
the mountain and rush backwards.” Similarly 
the verb sinnan wider occurs in O.H.G. and 
M.H.G. in the sense of “to go in a wrong 
direction,” though more usually with the 
simpler meaning of “ to turn back, to return.” 
It is curious to note that already in Old High- 
German the word is used as though somewhat 
archaic, and an explanatory epithet follows or 
precedes it. Scottish writers treat the word in 
the same way, thus : 

“ In hir unhappy hands she held my heid, 

And straikit bale ward wider shins my hair.” 

(See Jamieson’s Diet. sub. voc.) 

Probably the sense “ contrariwise” covers all 
the usages of the word in Scotch, the idea of 
“ contrary to the course of the sun ” being an 
extension of sense, engrafted later, and perhaps 
connected with the Christian custom of turning 
to the East. At all events, “ wider ” is the 
important element in the word “widishins,” 
while “ shins ” may be regarded as an adver¬ 


bial suffix of the same force as “ wise ”; in fact, 
“ widderwise ” is the form co-existing with it 
in Scotch dialects. The Southern English word 
to express the idea would probably have been 
“witherwards” (cp. A.S. wit>erweard) or 
“witherwise” (still in use in the folk-speech 
of Westmoreland). 

In O.P., bestorneis, bestornez, bestorne, is used 
in very much the same sense as “widishins”; 
it is the past part, of bestorner, “ to turn in a 
wrong direction,” a compound of bee (=“ mal ”) 
and torner (“to turn”). By a curious 
parallelism, bestorner was used specially for that 
which was turned to the West instead of to the 
East; and there was a church in Paris in the 
twelfth century called St. Beneois li bestornez. 
The origin of the latter name is given by an 
ecclesiastic writer, about 1350; 

“ Bestomata olim dicebatur haec parochialis eo- 
clesia quod ejus majus altare tunc temporis spec- 
taret Occidentem, cum ex ecclesiastics consuetudiue 
Orientem spectare debuisset. Nunc oontraria 
ratione dicitur S. Benoit le Bien-toumee quod ad 
Orientem translatum sit majus altare, cum in- 
staurata est ecclesia.” 

The word bestomi in the “ Romaunt of the 
Rose ” is used similarly for “ that which is not 
vers orient but vers Occident.” The curious point 
connected with the word is, however, its use by 
an Englishman in the fourteenth century—viz., 
the author of the poem “Pearl.” He was 
anxious to naturalise the word in English, and 
he attempted to do this by altering it slightly 
so to bear its meaning on the faco of it; he 
changed it therefore to westernez', this is the 
explanation of the hapaxlegomenon wester nays, 
which occurs in 1. 307 : “ Ye setten his wordez 
ful westemays”— i.e., You read his words in a 
contrary way, perservely (cf. “den namen or 
widersinnes las,” above). “Widishins,” if 
known to the poet, would not have done in this 
place, for not only was a w word required for 
the alliteration, but also a French ez sound for 
the rhyme. 

The various suggestions that the word stands 
for “westemways” (i.e., desert, from A.S. 
wSste ), or that it is in some way or other con¬ 
nected with “ winstre ” are all equally unten¬ 
able. The disguised “ westemays ” has strictly 
no more to do with “west” than “widishins ” 
has with “shino” ; though in the one case 
“ learned etymology,” and in the other “ popu¬ 
lar etymology,” has been at work. 

In the story of Childe Rowland as recorded 
by Jamieson the word “widischins” is used 
only in connexion with Rowland’s attempt to 
rescue Burd Ellen from the Elf-King; no reason 
is, however, assigned to account for the lady’s 
capture; we are merely told: 

“ Burd Ellen round about the isle 
To seek the ba’ is gane; 

But they bade lang and ay langer 
And she eome na back again.” 

Mr. Jacobs, in his beautiful rendering of the 
story, makes the lady’s capture the result of 
going “widishins” round the church. He 
does this evidently for the purpose of explaining 
the strange term. From a folklore point of 
view, I venture to think that this “addition” 
is unwise. I am of opinion that the story was 
never told with any explanation of the capture. 
It was, no doubt, an ordinary case of bride- 
capture, so common in ballad-lore. If Burd 
Ellen had gone “widishins” round the church, 
she would, I think, have used the best homoeo¬ 
pathic specific against the Elf-King’s power; 
for “ to go widishins ” was the chief element 
in elfin practices, and if mortals wished to 
resist or unspell elf-craft, they, too, had “to 
go widershins,” or they had to repeat the Pater¬ 
noster backwards, which came to the same 
thing, or do something else contrariwise. 

It would indeed be an interesting subject of 
debate for the members of the Folk-lore Society 
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as to whether Burd Ellen ran round the church 
thua-wise or not. Per spnftl lv I should vote for 
the negative. In my opinion, had the lady by 
any chance really gone in this contrary direction, 
there would probably have been no lady to 
rescue, and we should have been deprived of 
the story of Childe Howland, as committed to 
writing by Jamieson, as retold by Mr. Jacobs 
in his most precious volume, and as portrayed 
by Mr. Batten’s skilful pencil; Milton’s 
“Comus” would probably have lost some of 
its intrinsic elements; Shakspere’s “ King Lear ” 
would not have given ns internal evidence of 
its date, and we should be less rich by losing 
a glimpse into the poet’s nursery. 

I. Gollancz. 


SOME ENGLISH DOCUMENTS TEMP. HENRY VII. 

(THE BAB WICK MSS.) 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Nov. 22,1B80. 
The following documents, which were dis¬ 
covered ht the same time as the Stanhoe Manor 
Court Bolls (see Academy, November 15 and 29), 
are interesting from several points of view. 

They are peculiar as being written in English, 
instead of the customary Latin—a peculiarity 
shared by only one or two more in a total of 
some forty documents. For this reason their 
publication will, no doubt, be acceptable for 
dictionary purposes on account of the spelling 
and phraseology. They illustrate, too, several 
points in the legal procedure of the day as 
regards the conveyance of land. 

I transcribe verbatim et literatim, save for 
the usual expansions. 

No. 1, dated December 20, 4 Hen. VII., on 
parchment, with top edge indented, and wax 
seal (blank) attached below on parchment slip: 

“ This endentnre made the xx day of December 
the iiij th yere of the reign of kyng heny the vrj th 
betweyn sir Roger Touneshend knyght on the oon 
partie And Robert Gyggys late of london Gentil- 
man Executour of the testament of John harward 
Gent on the other partie witnesaeth That the said 
Robt hath bargeynd and sold to the said sir Roger 
the maner of Esthall in Stannowe w l all the londs 
& tenements rents & sendees w l ther Apparte- 
nauncea to the same maner perteynyng in the 
Townee of Stannowe Aforesaid Benner Berwyk 
[i.«. Berwick] Southcreyk Northcreyk Burnham 
Thoipp & Burnham Overey And in any other Towne 
withmne the Countie of Norff which late were the 

said John harwardes for [».«. eighty] marcs 
Wherof the said Robt hath resceyued in hand of 
the said sir Roger the day of matin g of thes 
presens x marcs of laughftul money of Inglond 
And x marcs to be paied to the said Robt or his 
Assignes at Estera next commyng And x marcs at 
Michelmes than next folowying And so forth yerly 
at the said test of Michelmes x marcs till the 

said summe of marcs to the said Robt be 

content & paied To haue and to hold the said 
maner w t all the said londs tenements rents & 
sendees w l thappartenaunces in the Townes before- 
said to the said sir Roger his heires & Assignes for 
euermore w l all the arreragys [i.r. arrears = Lat. 
arreragium, not in New Eng. Viet.'] nowe beyng 
behynd of the same And also the said Robt shall 
deliuer or cause to be deliuered to the said sir 
Roger or his Assignes all such Euidence dedys 
Escripts & muniments as longen to the said maner 
w l thappartenaunces And also make or cause to be 
made a sufficient suer & laughfull Astat by dede 
wt a warantie in the same to the said sir Roger his 
heires & Assignes of & in the said maner w l 
thappartenaunces by the said feet of Estem And 
ferthermore shall well & truly obserue Sc f ulfill the 
will of the said John harward And also the will of 
John harward the older fader to the said John as 
towchyng as well the said londs in Stannowe os in 
fflege And the said sir Roger shall discharge the 
said Robt ayenst Thomas Gyggys of Hecham Gent 
of xl s. be yere which the said John harward 
bequethd to the said Thomas by his will owte of 
the maner of ffylby in fflegge abouesaid All which 
premisses well & truly to be don & performed either 


of the arid parties byndeth hym to other. ... In 
witnes wherof either of the said parties to thes 

E resent endentures enterchaungeably hath sette 
is seall youen the day and yere Abouesaid.” 

No. 2, dated January 3, 13 Hen. VII., on 
paper, with seal (lamb ? bearing flag) impressed 
on wax through the paper, on a slip cut out 
from the sheet for the purpose: 

“ Be it knowen to all men be this present byll y l 
I Willm Suttonne of Snetisham in the Countie of 
Norff Gent haue grantid & sold to Thomas 
Thorisby of lyne byschop [».«., Lytm Episcopi] 
marchand the xvij daye of marche In the ix 01 yere 
of y® reyng of kyng hary y® vij th my maner in 
Barwyke calid ffoxis maner w‘ all thapomances 
[*w] to y® same maner in ony wys belonging lying 
in tne towen & feldis of Barwyke Stanhowe Banner 
and other towens theradiomlyng [»ic] to y® seyd 
maner belongyng for the summe of lx li x fi & xvs 
[».«., £70 15s. J of thewiche summe I hauereceyued 
xxx U y“ xxviij daye of October in y® v yere of kyng 
hari y® vij th Item receyued y® xvij daye of marche 
in y® ix yere of kyng herri y® vij th vli Item receyued 
y® xxviiij daye of marche m the same yere & reyng 
of y* seyd kyng xx li xvs Item receyued the xij 
daye of aprell in the seyd yere of y® seyd kyngx vu 
of ye wiche lx li & x li & xvs I y® seyd Willm 
Suttonne knowlage me well & truly content & payd 
in forme aforeseyd be y® handis of y® seyd Thomas 
In witnes whreof to this byll I haue sette my 
Seayll youen y® iij d daye of Janeuer the xiij yere of 
kyng herri the vij°> & wrytyn w l myn owen hand 
In witnes of this bargyn made Richard mounteyn 
of Snetisham gent & Vmfray lytylbere gent [these 
names are in the same hand as the rest of the 
document].” 

No. 3, dated December 12, 13 Hen. VII., 
on parchment, with top edge indented and 
scrolled in ink, and wax seal (R) attached 
below on parchment slip : 

“ This indenture made the xij 01 day of Dyscember 
the xiij 11 * yere of kyng henry the vij th Be twen 
Robte Gygges of Rollysby in the Counte of Nor- 
ffolke Gentuman executo r of the testyment & the 
last will of John herward yonger late of london 
Gentilman on the on partye and dame Aliano® 
Touneshend late the wyffe of Sir Roger Tounes¬ 
hend knyght oon the other partie Witnesseth that 
the seid Robte hath Barganed & sold to the seid 
dame Alianor the Maner caled Esthall in Stanhowe 
thappartenaunces which wer late the seid John 
herwardes w l all the londes & tenementes rentes & 
seruyees pastures & all other Comodytes & Appar- 
tenaunces in Stanhow foxseid Doc kyng Southmer 
[now corrupted to Summer-field] Banner Barwyke 
& north Creke whych late were the seid Johnes 
Excepte and reseiued to the seid Robte Gygges his 
heres & his assignes All the londes tenementes 
rentes & seruyees lyeng in Burnham Thorp Bum- 
ham ouere [i.c., Oveiyl & north creke to the seid 
maner of Burnham be longeng which wer late the 
said John harwardes And I the seid Robert Gygges 
graunte [i.c., promise = O.P. ereanter ] to make or 
cause to be made a sufficient suer & lawfull estate 
of fee symple to the seid dame Aliano r of & in All 
the premissis excepte before excepte for wych the 
premysses & for full recompens & plenary satisfac- 
con as well of all the issues [i.c., rents, returns = 
Lat. exitiu] & profytes perceyued of the seid maner 
londes & tenementes and other the premisses as 
well by the seid sir Roger in his lyffe as by the 
seid dame Aliano r after his deces it is Agreed & 
accordyd be twyx the seyd partyes by the medyacon 
of Sir Robert Clere knyght that the seid dame 
Aliano r shall paye or do to be payd vnto the seid 

Robte Gygges or to hys execute's or assignes 


& his fader & moder & all ther frendes soules ac- 
cordyng to the last wyll of the seid John herward 
And the seid Robte shall delyuer or cause to 
be delyuered to the seid dame Aliano® All such 
evydence as munimentes & escriptes consemyg [sic 
= concerning] to the seid Manere londes & tene¬ 
mentes which he now hath in his possession or here 
after shall haue consemyng to the seid Maner to his 
knowyng by the feaste of Corpus xpi [»Christi] 
next cummyng And the seid dame Alfano® grauntes 
to fynde Suffyeient suertes to be bounds for the 
trew payment Aforseid vnto the said Robte or his 
assignes In wytnes herof the said parties to theis 
indentures interchangeably haue sette ther seales 
youen the daye & yere Aboue seyd & . . . [here 
follows signature in a different hand] ... be me 
Robard gygges.” 

Paget Toynbee. 


[“ Soala Cely ” is, of course, the chapel out¬ 
ride the walls of Rome on the road to Ostia, to 
whi?h special indulgences were attached. It 
derived its name from a vision of St. Bernard, 
who, while celebrating mass, saw the souls for 
whom he was praying ascending to heaven by 
a ladder. In the Calendar of Wills enrolled in 
the Court of Hutting, London (vol. ii., 234), a 
testator, under date 1382, makes certain “ be¬ 
quests for pilgrims to go to Rome and cause 
masses to be said for the good of his soul in the 
chapel of the Blessed Mary called Scala Coeli.” 
The editor, Dr. Reginald R. Sharpe, refers in 
his Introduction (pp. xxx.-xxxii.) to “The 
Stacions of Rome and the Pilgrim’s Sea 
Voyage,” edited by Dr. Fumivall for the Early 
English Text Society in 1867.— Ed. Academy.] 


li of lawfull mony of Englond in forme folowyng 
yt is to seye Att the feaste of the Epiphai ' 
with barred h, in MS., and so below] 
gode next cummyng after the date of theis inden¬ 
tures xl marcs And att the feste of the Epiphanie 
than next folowyng xl marcs And so yerly att the 
seid feste of the Epiphanie xl marcs vnto the 

summe of ^ li be plenerly payd & content And 

more ouer it is Agreed that the seid dame Aliano® 
or hir Assignes shall dyscharge the seid Robte by 
mater of good Autoryte for j honest prest to syng 
att Rome att scala cely by the Space of iiij yeres 
oontynually for the soule of the seid John berwarde 


“ A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 

London: Dec. 27, 1S0C. 

If Prof. Skeat will take the trouble to refer to 
work of mine in a former state of existence— 
so one, well beyond the three score and ten 
allowance of years, may refer to his “dead 
self”—he will find in “Critical Essays on 
Shakspere’s Plays,” attached to Singer’s edition 
of the poet (1858), that I quoted the illustrative 
and delightful passages of Chaucer’s Merchant’s 
Tale in that on “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
So much for posthumous fame! My taste for 
contemporary fame had to derive what gratifi¬ 
cation it could from the words of the Sat unlay 
Revieio :—“We never heard of Mr. Wntkiss 
Lloyd before, and never expect to hear of him 
again.” What better apology for the Shak- 
sperian critics who never heard of him at all : 

W. Watkiss Lloyd. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Jan. 4, 4 p.m. South Place Institute : “ The 

Church of England,” by the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth. 

Monday, Jan. 5. 5 p.m. London Institution : “ Herod and 
Cleopatra,” dy Prof. Mahaffy. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: “Lux Mundi and Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s Seat of Authority in Religion compared” by the 
Rev. T. B. Strong. 

Tuesday, Jan. G, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Frost and 
Fire,” adapted to a Juvenile Auditory, V., by Prof. 
Dewar. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ A New Lizard of the Conus 
Ctenoblepharin from Chili,” and 4 ‘ Some Cheloni&n Remains 
preserved in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons,” by Mr. G. A. Boulenger; “ The Anatomy of 
the K&gu (Rhinochetuit jtilmtusi.” by Mr. F. E. Beddsrd. 

Wednesday, Jan. 7, 8p.m. Geological: ‘‘The North-we*t 
Region of Chamwood Forest,” by the Rev. E. Hill and 
Prof. T. G. Bonney; “ A Contact Structure in the Syenite 
of Bradgate Park,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney; “ The Un¬ 
conformities between the Rock-systems underlying the 
Cambrian Quartzite in Shropshire,” by Dr. Charles 
Callaway. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “ John Webster,” by Mr. F. 


Thursday, Jan. 8. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Frost and 
Fire,” adapted to a Juvenile Auditory, VI., by Prof. 
Dewar. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Geometrical Metamorphoses 
by Partition and Transformation,” by Mr. H. Perigal. 

6 p.m. London Institution : “ Explosives and some 
of their Developments and Applications,” by Col. 
Majendie. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
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SCIENCE. 

Philosophy and Theology : being the First 
Edinburgh Gifford Lectures. By James 
Hutchison Stirling. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark.) 

It is related of Lady Mary Shepherd that 
she would sometimes invite a friend to “sit 
down and have a good talk about space.” 
Lady Mary would have enjoyed these 
Lectures. They contain many a “ good 
talk” about space and other metaphysical 
topics, enlivened by a great deal of 
humorous personal gossip, and exalted by 
occasional outbursts of the highest philo¬ 
sophical eloquence. Dr. Stirling’s great 
metaphysical reputation has perhaps pre¬ 
vented his literary merits from being 
estimated at their full value; but in the 
present instance we may anticipate that 
many who were first drawn to his new 
volume by its speculative interest will find 
themselves as they read on more and more 
impressed with the great qualities of style, 
the literary power and charm which its 
pages reveal. 

Dr. Stirling is well known as the founder 
of Hegelian studies in this country. Thanks 
to his powerful initiative, they have become 
acclimatised in British universities; if so 
inclined, he might even boast of having 
given a new lease of life among the English- 
speaking peoples to a philosophy that has 
been abandoned not only in the country of 
its birth but over the whole European 
continent. As acclimatised among our¬ 
selves, Hegelianism seems so far not to 
have developed that internecine conflict 
between the right and left wings of the 
school which proved fatal to its continuance 
as a system in Germany; but here, also, 
the split must surely declare itself before 
long. There are immense possibilities of 
heterodoxy in the dialectic method; and 
one is not surprised to hear that simple- 
minded citizens of Edinburgh regard what 
they call a “Heejeelian” with grave sus- 
icion. Possibly for this reason Dr. Stirling 
as been careful at the very outset to define 
his theological position with unmistakable 
distinctness. The Church of Scotland, he 
tells us, is, like the Church of England, 
divided into three parties, high, broad, and 
low ; and it is to the last-mentioned that he 
belongs. Only, as he goes on to explain, 
what they have in the Vorstellung he has 
in the Begriff; that is to say, what the 
ordinary believer feels as a sentiment or 
accepts as a truth on external evidence, he 
holds as a reasoned conviction, a demon¬ 
strated truth—in a word, as I conceive the 
lecturer to mean, something which he can¬ 
not think as being other than it is. There 
can be no question here of insincerity or 
pretence; the only distinction is that between 
believing with and without proof. The method 
pursuedby Dr. Stirlinginhis Gifford Lectures 
is therefore to discuss the proofs of God’s 
existence, to trace their successive appear¬ 
ance in the history of philosophy, and to 
vindicate them against the objections of 
Hume, Kant, and Darwin. This he does 
without any appreciable help from Hegelian 
principles, although such principles are 
occasionally referred to and assumed as true 


in the digressions with which his volume 
abounds. 

The alleged proofs are the well-known 
three, bearing the somewhat formidable 
names of the teleological, the cosmological, 
and the ontological argument. The first, 
although much older than Paley, is so well 
worked out in his Natural Theology as to 
have become intimately associated with his 
name. It appeals to the evidence of design 
in organic nature, asking has not the 
eye been made to see, the ear to hear, 
and so forth? The second takes broader 
ground, and was very tersely stated by 
Napoleon when, pointing to the starry skies, 
he called on his atheistic savans to tell, 
“ Who made all that.” The third argument 
is of a more abstruse character, and has 
probably never found favour with any but 
professional metaphysicians. We have, it 
is said, the idea of a perfect being, but per¬ 
fection implies existence, therefore a perfect 
being, or in other words God, exists. Dr. 
Stirling, in his first course of Lectures, 
studies the evolution of these three argu¬ 
ments from Anaxagoras to Anselm. His 
survey of ancient philosophy is vigorously 
written, but seems to show a less intimate 
acquaintance with the earlier than with the 
later forms of speculation. His knowledge 
of Hellenic life and thought is hardly up to 
date, and contrasts unfavourably with Prof. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye’s contemporaneous 
handling of the same subject. The Nous 
of Anaxagoras was in all probability not a 
designing artificer but a mere segregating 
force, a quasi-material precipitant by whose 
intervention the confused assemblage of 
heterogeneous molecules were redistri¬ 
buted in homogeneous groups. It is pro¬ 
voking to find Empedocles spoken of once 
more as having anticipated the Darwinian 
theory, when Darwin’s central idea, the 
accumulation of minute differences into 
specific variations by means of inheritance 
and selection, was as strange to him as to 
every age before our own. A more original 
and fantastic anachronism is to explain what 
Plato calls the world, or only begotten Son 
of God, by a reference to the principle of 
Difference (p. 106)—a sort of Hegelian 
“ Andersseyn,” I suppose—and to describe 
this Difference as itself a realisation of the 
principle of Identity (p. 104); whereas 
Plato’s world was constituted by the union 
of Identity and Difference, conceived as co¬ 
ordinate principles. The truly theistic 
character of Aristotle’s philosophy is well 
brought out; and the extraordinary lyric 
power with which the Stagirite intones his 
creed receives, perhaps for the first time, 
full recognition; but his relation to the 
cosmological and teleological proofs is not 
exhibited with sufficient clearness. The 
former, as we understand it, assumes the 
necessity of a First Cause in time. Now, of 
such a cause Aristotle knows and can know 
nothing, since, according to liis view, the 
world of our experience has existed, much 
as we see it now, from all eternity. On 
the other hand, his false cosmography 
and false physics led him to think that 
all terrestrial and celestial motions depended 
on the diurnal revolution of the starry 
sphere, which again was only caused 
by a yearning love for the supreme self¬ 


thinking thought—a somewhat grotesque 
idea, seeing that love in our own experi¬ 
ence has not generally the effect of making 
people revolve uniformly on their own 
axis. With regard to the teleological proof, 
Aristotle stands in just the reverse attitude— 
that is to say, an attitude scientifically 
justifiable, but prejudicial to the claims of 
theology. He points out abundant evidenco 
of adaptation of means to ends in living 
bodies ; and every naturalist, even the most 
thoroughgoing Darwinian, will agree with 
him here, so far as descriptive physiology 
is concerned. But he never seriously 
adduces these marks of adaptation to prove 
the existence of a God, for the excellent 
reason that he did not believe, as Socrates, 
and possibly Plato believed, in the creation 
of animal species. Had the evidence of a 
beginning to terrestrial life, such as .is fur¬ 
nished by modem geology, been laid before 
him, we may be sure that he would have 
reconsidered his views on the whole subject 
of origins ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that he would have revised them in a super¬ 
naturalist rather than in an evolutionary 
sense. What Aristotle would have said to 
the ontological proof we know by his 
pithy observation that “ existence cannot bo 
the essence of anything ; for Being is not a 
genus.” 

It would have been an interesting task to 
show how this last proof was developed by 
Spinoza into a system which denied person¬ 
ality to God, and long passed, not without 
reason, for something indistinguishable from 
absolute atheism. But such a study did not 
enter into the plan of Dr. Stirling, who 
speaks somewhat slightingly of Spinozism 
as a “milk-and-water” system (p. 71). It 
seems, nevertheless, notwithstanding the 
Gifford lecturer’s anxious repudiation of 
such an idea, to have been the philosophy 
of Lord Gifford himself. However this may 
be, the most formidable opponent that the 
three proofs have ever encountered is un¬ 
doubtedly David Hume; and Dr. Stirling has 
shown both candour and courage in devoting 
a large space to the analysis and attempted 
refutation of his great countryman's de¬ 
structive criticism. The personal charac¬ 
terisation of Hume, though highly en¬ 
tertaining, seems rather irrelevant. The 
philosopher was very fat and a little 
sentimental, he could not make himself 
agreeable to French ladies of fashion, and 
he had an absurdly high admiration for a 
poet w r hom, shameful to say, he called 
“Mr.” Pope. If I remember rightly, Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling once spoke of Goethe as 
“ a certainly not greater German Voltaire ”; 
but I should be very sorry to bring up that 
astounding dictum as a reason for question¬ 
ing his philosophical competence. Nor does 
it much matter whether Hume was himself 
a theist or not. His own affirmations prove 
nothing, unless the famous declaration in 
the Essay on Miracles is admitted to be good 
evidence that he was an orthodox Christian. 
Theist or not, he has exposed the fallacy of 
the teleological proof by an argument whose 
force the Edinburgh Gifford lecturer has 
failed to break. Let me quote it as repro¬ 
duced in the present volume : 

“ If a material world, or universe of objects, 
be such as to require a cause for the arrange- 
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ment in it; not leas will a mental world, or 
universe of ideas, to which as cause the universe 
has only been transferred, require for itself a 
cause—a cause of its own. . . . The explana¬ 
tion is only shifted one step back, thinks Hume; 
but why stop at the first remove ? . . . . ‘If 
the material world rests upon a similar ideal 
world, the ideal world must rest upon some 
other; and so on without end.’ ‘That the 
parts of the material world fall into order of 
themselves ’ is ‘ as intelligible as that the ideas 
of the Supreme Being fall into order of them¬ 
selves.’ And that being so, we really assert 
the material world to be God. . . .’ These are 
Hume’s own words; and it is really sufficient 
reply, so far, to say: There is no principle in 
matter itself to explain the design it exhibits; 
only a Designer can explain that. ... To ask 
a second question is not to dispose of the first ” 
(pp. 266-7). 

The reply to Hume’s objection seems 
invalid; for it has not been shown that 
there is in mind, that is to say in simple 
consciousness as such anterior to all ex- 
erience, any principle that can account for 
esign. But, in fact, Dr. Stirling himself 
may be cited as a witness on Hume’s behalf. 
He tells us (pp. 279-80) that there is a rela¬ 
tion of identity between cause and effect. 
If this be true, then in saying that God is 
the cause of the world we predicate a rela¬ 
tion of identity between the two; in plain 
English, we say that they are the same 
thing, that the world is God, which is pre¬ 
cisely what Hume maintains, with the ex¬ 
ception of the term “ material,” a term by 
no means necessary to his argument. And 
Dr. Stirling seems to have something of the 
sort in his mind when he says elsewhere 
(p. 67): 

“To me it is quite as certain that there is an 
absolute subject, God, as it is certain that there 
is an absolute object, His universe. Still, it 
appears to me that the object should be brought 
much nearer the subject than is customary 
among us.” 

Very much nearer, indeed! But then, what 
is to become of evangelical Presbyterianism ? 

The lectures on Kant’s criticism of the 
proofs open questions far too wide for dis¬ 
cussion in this brief review. Nearly a 
fourth of the volume is devoted to Darwin, 
but with far less of serious argument than 
might be expected from the greatest British 
metaphysician of the age controverting the 
theories of its greatest naturalist. There is 
a great deal of rather boisterous merriment 
at the expense of Darwin personally, but as 
against evolution by natural selection little 
or nothing that the principle has not already 
lived down. The concluding lecture in par¬ 
ticular strikes one as a sad anticlimax. The 
finches in the Galapagos Islands, it is urged, 
are too like other finches, and the tortoises 
too unlike other tortoises, to have been 
evolved out of South American species. The 
future fate of theism, or even of Darwinism, 
can hardly depend on such considerations as 
these. Alfred W. Benn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ORIENTAL TRANSLITERATION. 

London: Dec. 29,1890. 

In his notice of Col. Malleson’s The Indian 
Mutiny of 1857 (Academy, December 20), Mr. 
H. G. Keene revives the vexed question of, 
transliteration in those cases where there is 


antagonism between spelling and pronunciation 
in the original. Such antagonism, of course, 
arises in compound Arahc forms wherever the 
article is followed by a solar letter, which 
assimilates the preceding l, as in Fakhr al-din ,* 
as transliterated by Mr. Keene, though pro¬ 
nounced Fakhr ud-din. Here we have the old 
battle of phonetic versus historical spelling, 
complicated by laws of Arabic pronunciation 
and orthography. The Arabs themselves solve 
the difficulty by always retaining the l in 
writing, but assimilating it in the spoken 
language, so that no mistakes arise. But how 
is the problem to be solved in transliterating 
for English readers ignorant of Arabic ortho¬ 
graphy ? My own practice is always to assimi¬ 
late, the object being to reproduce the living 
sound, not the dead form. But Mr. Keene 
appears to advocate the historic or etymo¬ 
logical spelling, which must at times give rise 
to strange misconceptions and inconsistencies. 
Thus the famous Caliph is popularly Hariiu al- 
Rashid, while the reigning Shah is usually 
Nasr ud-din. Uniformity can be attained only 
by a common consensus to one or other method, 
and I submit that the phonetic is here prefer¬ 
able to the historic spelling. 

A. H. Keane. 


THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF ARABIA. 

Munich, Adalberts trapse 62ii.: Dec. 29,1890. 

In the Academy of December 27 Mr. A. H. 
Sayce publishes a review of my Skizze der 
Oeschichle und Qeoyraphie Arabiens under the 
above title, in which he says : 

“ He [Dr. Glaser] has been assisted in his work by 
the brilliant learning of Prof. Hommel ...” 

and in another passage: 

“ Prof. Hommel believes that he has found a 
reference to the age of the Hyksos in an inscrip¬ 
tion copied in Southern Arabia by IIal6vy, the 
historical importance of which was first noted by 
Dr. Glaser.” 

_ I am astonished to lead such remarks, espe¬ 
cially as pp. 572-3 of my book contain the 
following declaration by Prof. Hommel: 

“Ich habe auf Glaser’s Publicationen keinen 
andem Einfluss ausgeiibt,als jedcr andere Arabist, 
und ich glaube auchnicht, dass ein so selbstiindiger 
und unabhiingiger Character, als welchen ieh Glaser 
kennen gelernt habe, sich eine derartige Beein- 
fliissung gcfallen liesse. Wo der eine von uns 
beiden dem andem irgend eine wissenschaftliche 
Mittheilung maclite, wurde das stats in unseren 
Schriftcu besonders gekennzeichnet.” 

To this I added on the same page the 
remark that I never recurred to any Arabic or 
other scholar for help in the investigations 
contained in my book. I have occupied myself 
with the ancient history and geography of 
Southern Arabia since 1882; while Prof. 
Hommel, on the contrary, only entered on this 
branch of study in the summer of 1889, when 
my book was actually written. 

As to Mr. Sayce’s remark about the reference 
to the age of the Hyksos in a Halevy inscrip¬ 
tion (No. 535), this reference was not found by 
Prof. Hommel, but by myself. But this little 
error seems to me to be without importance. 
It is more useful to state that the Minean in¬ 
scription (No. 535 of Halevy) relates to a war 
between Misr (Egypt) and Mazay, which latter 
are not, as I erroneously said in my book, the 
Mizzah of Genesis, but the police-guard Marfoy, 
or the people of Marfoy, which is known in 
Egyptian inscriptions from the YIth to the 
XXVIth Dynasty. It is evident that inter¬ 
course between Egypt and Matfoy in the Minean 
epoch can only bo assigned to the latest period 
of the Hyksos, or better still to the first years 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos. In this 

* Here Mr. Keene has din, presumably a lapsus 
for din. 


epoch we find in our inscription Min cans 
escaping from Egypt and occupying places 
called Bar and A-shur. It is Prof. Hommel’s 
merit to have identified Bar with the Egyptian 
frontier fortress Tar, and A-sur with the 
Ashurim of Genesis xxv. 3. 

Eduard Glaser. 

Prof. Fritz Hommel also writes to us from 
Munich to the same effect. He has already 
stated, in his Aufsatze und Abhandlunyen 
(p. 45), that he gave no assistance to Dr. 
Glaser in the writing of his book, which, on 
the contrary, has opened to him, as to other 
orientalists, abundance of new scientific vistas. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The committee of the council of the Royal 
Society, appointed to make arrangements for 
a memorial to the late James Prescott Joule, 
have decided that the memorial should take an 
international character, having for its aim the 
encouragement of research in physical science, 
and should also include the erection of some 
personal monument in London. For the latter 
object, they have set apart the sum of £300, to 
be expended on a medallion portrait of Joule; 
and they have handed over the balance (amount¬ 
ing to about £1400) to the treasurer of the Royal 
Society, to be administered by the council 

“in such manner as may appear to them most 
suitable for the encouragement of research, both in 
England and abroad, especially among younger 
men, in those branches of physical science more 
immediately connected with Joule’s work.” 

The President of the Board of Trade has 
appointed a committee to consider whether any, 
and if so what, steps should be taken for the 
provision of electrical standards. The follow¬ 
ing are the members of the committee :—Lord 
Rayleigh and Sir William Thomson (repre¬ 
senting the Royal Society), Prof. G. Carey 
Foster and Mr. R. T. Glazebrook (representing 
the British Association), Dr. John Hopkinson 
and Prof. W. E. Ayrton (representing the Insti¬ 
tution of Electrical Engineers), Mr. E. Graves 
and Mr. W. H. Preece (representing the General 
Post Office), Mr. Courtenay Boyle and Major 
P. Cardew (representing the Board of Trade). 
The first meeting of the committee will be held 
at the Board of Trade on Thursday, January 
15. Sir Thomas Blomefield, of the Board of 
Trade, will act os secretary. 


PHIL O L 0 G Y N O TES. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press An 
Introduction to the Study if the History of 
Language, written conjointly by Prof. Herbert 
A. Strong, of University College, Liverpool, Mr. 
William S. Logeman, of Newton School, 
Birkenhead, and Prof. I. Wheeler, of Cornell 
University, New York. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, a paper was read from M. G. 
Deveria upon the discovery of a new set of 
inscriptions in Siberia, similar to the Yeuissei 
inscriptions, which have formed the subject of 
several communications to the Academy by 
Mr. Robert Brown, jun. The new set were 
found by M. Yadrintseff on the banks of the 
river Orkhoun. One of them, which is written 
in Chinese, employs the ethnic appellation 
Kien-Kouen, which ceased to be used after 
758 A.D. ; another, which is bilingual, mentions 
the name of a chieftain, Kine Khan, whom we 
know to have founded the Khanate of the 
Uigours in 744. M. Deveria remarked that the 
writing is composed of alphabetic characters, 
from 38 to 42 in number. It is much richer 
than that which the Tartars borrowed from the 
Nestorians not later than the ninth century; 
and, consequently, the inscriptions cannot be 
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attributed to any of (hose r.ioes who, having 
ruled on the banks ou the Orkhoun after the 
fouudation of the Uigour Khanate(744), adopted 
either the Nestorian alphabet or any of its 
derivatives. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
English Goethe Socibtt, Manchester Branch.— 
( Wedneeday, Dec. S.) 

Dr. Ward in the chair.—The hon. secretary. 
Dr. Hager, read a short paper drawing attention 
to the fifteenth volume of the Weimar Goethe 
edition, and showing what fresh light is thrown by 
it on the history of the second part of “ Faust,” and 
particularly erf the Helena episode.—Dr. Ward 
read a paper bearing on the personal relations of 
Goethe with Burger and Mullner, the former of 
whom was at one time the lyrical, as his nephew 
Miillner was at another time the dramatic, favourite 
of Germany. Dr. Ward first alluded to Lewes’s 
account of that unfortunate visit of Burger to 
Goethe in Weimar (probably in 1789), when, 
instead of the genial fellow-poet, Biirger found 
only the stiff minister of state, anxious for in¬ 
formation respecting the number of students at 
Gottingen. This visit gave rise to the well-known 
epigram— 

’Twas my heart’s wish to pay a morning call 
Where a great poet dwelt and cabinet minister. 
The poet 1 went to see, but not at all 
An everyday affair—the cabinet minister. 

Alas! there stiffly stood the cabinet minister, 
While my beloved poet kept the wall. 

That everyday affair, the cabinet minister, 

Shut in the poet; so I left the hall, 

But not without an imprecation sinister! 

This epigram was not published till after Burger's 
death in 1794, and was then greedily caught up 
by Nicolai when intent on proving, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of himself and of the public (1), that Goethe 
ought not to play the privy councillor when only 
the poet could be in place, and (2) that, in order 
to be esteemed as a poet, he ought not to write 
such trash as the Xenien. Now, said Dr. Ward, 
whether or not Burger had provoked unusual cold¬ 
ness in Goethe by any misplaced bounce or 
buoyancy of his own—such as one would hardly 
have thought him capable of in this period of 
his life, full of sorrow and disappointment, 
although it was to be followed by his plunging 
into a yet deeper slough of despondency—it cannot 
be denied that the anecdote leaves a painful 
impression. And this, not because we are likely 
to be childish enough to quarrel with Goethe for 
a reserve which in this case there was enough and 
more than enough to explain and to excuse, but 
because when the careers and achievements of the 
two poets are remembered, a contrast in itself 
melancholy enough is deepened with a sadder 
irony, as we see them face to face, the one on the 
eve of the full wretchedness of his last years, the 
other in the middle of his serene course. He 
then pointed out that Burger was in truth but a 
year and a half older than Goethe, although 
students of literature are apt to think of him as 
oue of an earlier generation than that of which he 
actually formed part, mainly through his associa¬ 
tion with the Gotlinger Hainbund. Yet he belonged 
not to the generation of Klopstock and Gleim, but 
to the Sturm-und-Drang period of Goethe’s own 
eirlier days. He underwent the same chief 
f >reign literary influences that affected the rest of 
his youthful generation—Ossian, Shakspere, and 
Homer — although, at the same time, he was 
original enough and true poet enough to find and 
work out a line of development of his own. In 
1773, when he was writing his Lenore, which he 
composed bit by bit, and day by day or week by 
week, with an extraordinary imaginative tenacity, 
he hailed Gotz eon Berlichingen with rapture. Far 
from following wholly the ideals of Klopstock, 
Burger, a genuine precursor of the great romantic 
school, drew his inspiration from popular models, 
and from the very depths of the traditions, the 
legends, and the poetry of the people. The newly 
discovered ballad poetry of the earlier centuries— 
Percy’s Reliques in especial—suggested to him those 
felicitous experiments in the same direction to 
which he owes the best part of his fame. Un¬ 
fortunately, the extraordinary recklessness and the 
u nm istakable vulgarity, which were alike inborn 


in him, combined with a facility of versification 
which he had cultivated assiduously from his 
earliest youth to prevent him from husbanding 
his precious ta'ent. Bad example and precept 
in his early manhood, and a systematised 
perversion of the most steadying influences of life, 
which makes his supra-sensual sensuality rather 
sickening even where it seems sweet, blunted the 
moral perception which, however it may suit him 
from time to time to. ignore it, the popular poet 
is least able to spare. Though he filed and filed 
away at lenore and others of his ballads, he was 
without the true refinement and true elevation 
whioh is rarely wanting either in Scott or in Scott’s 
models. Goethe’s earner letters to Burger, dating 
from the years 1774 to 1776, are thoroughly cordial 
in tone; and in 1776 he directly interested himself in 
Burger’s fortunes by encouraging him publicly to 
complete his translation of the Iliad in iambics, 
and by starting a subscription, which was to secure 
a sum of sixty-five lotus d’or to Burger, if he 
would only so much as promise to complete the 
work. (Burgher never did finish it, though he 
received the greater part of the money.) Goethe’s 
manifesto is drawn up in a style at once dignified 
and complimentary to Burger, who was deeply 
gratified by it. Goethe thus, though perhaps 
with no very special insight into the most 
characteristic features of Burger’s genius, had 
shown a real interest in the literary career of 
his contemporary. While there is no evidence 
of influence, either of general or individual work on 
the part of the lesser on the greater poet, Gpethe 
had too true and unclouded an insight into 
genuine poetic power, even when far lower in type 
than Burger’s, and at least equally alloyed by- 
admixture, to have been capable of ignoring his 
position fin German literature. As late as 1782, 
Goethe seems to have done what he could, though 
in a somewhat lofty and official maimer, towards 
helping Burger out of the pecuniary difficulties 
in which he found himself. But, as time went on, 
the older poet made himself more and more 
impossible, and it is natural enough (even if we are 
to take as correct the account of the interview 
which we have some years later from a 
hostile pen) that, when Burger called on him 
some years later, Goethe should not have received 
with open arms one who was at once a suppliant 
and a disclaimer against supplication; a literary 
labourer who on a former occasion had very clearly 
shown himself unequal to, if not unworthy of, his 
hire; a man of business who never answered a 
letter; one whose private life had contrived to 

S 've offence even to the unsqueamish,. and whose 
use seemed determined on giving to that private 
life as wide a publicity as possible. Visitors of his 
description, however celebrated they may be in 
their generation, are not the most widely welcome. 
But it was a melancholy incident that excited 
poor Burger’s spleen, when we remember how he 
and Goethe, bom much about the same time, had 
iu their youth so largely shared the same ideals, 
had cherished so many cognate aspirations, and 
had contended against so many adversaries hailing 
from the same strongholds of artificiality, stagna¬ 
tion, and cant. Dr. Ward, in conclusion, touched 
briefly on the farcical epilogue to this sad story—the 
relations between Goethe and Burger's nephew, 
Mullner, who was at once the most successful and 
the most barren of the writers of SchickeaUtragodien. 
This man—who began his life as an attorney, ended 
it as a professional critic, and was a poet only par 
parenthose —-paid Goethe a visit in 1817 in Jena, 
whither he had retired for a while to nurse his just 
wrath at the Duke’s last and most unlucky 
Pagenetreich —the introduction of a performing dog 
on the Weimar stage. According to Mullner’s 
account, he found in his great fellow-dramatist so 
little trace of Philistine pretentiousness that be 
(Mullner) did not even think of avenging his 
uncle by inquiring for the number of students in 
Jena. Of tins interview Goethe says nothing. The 
reserve which, according to Mullner, he did not 
show in personal intercourse, he certainly showed 
very unmistakably in his writings; for Mullner’s 
name is mentioned by him only once when his 
famous play Die Schuld is dismissed in the following 
words : “ Whatever for the rest maybe thought of 
this piece, it has this great advantage from the 
point of view of the stage, that each actor has to 
use his utmost exertions and do his very best, in 
order to appear at all adequate to his part .” 


Edinburgh Mathehatical Society. —( Friday , 
Dec. 12.) 

R. E. Ai.t.ardice, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. A. J. Pressland read a paper on the para¬ 
bola in reference to its circumscribed triangles; 
Mr. Allardice submitted a communication from 
Mr. R. H. Pinkerton on the normal to a conic, and 
afterwards gave some geometrical theorems of his 
own. 

Asiatic Society. —( Monday, Dec. IS.) 

Sir Fredbric Goldsmid, vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. T. G. Pinches read a paper 
on “The Akkadian Version of the Story 
of the Creation.” This was a translation 
of, and commentary upon, the tablet recently 
found by Mr. Pinches among the numerous ones 
discovered by Mr. HormuzdRassam, at Kouyunjik, 
in 1882. The obverse is devoted to the account of 
the Creation, and the reverse is simply an incanta¬ 
tion for the purification of the great temple-tower 
E-zida, now called the Birs-Nimrud. The obverse 
is therefore the more important part, and it was to 
this that Mr. Pinches paid the greater attention. 
He pointed out that the text might be divided 
roughly into sections of about ten lines each. The 
first describes the time when nothing was, neither 
the “glorious house of the gods,” neither plants, 
nor trees, nor cities, nor houses, and not even the 
Abyss (Hades), nor Eridu (regarded by the author 
as a type of Paradise) existed. The second section 
describes lie making of Eridu, with its temple 
E-sagila, which had been founded within the abyss. 
Then were made Babylon, the gods, the spirits, 
the land, the abode of the gods, and mankind. 
The third section treats of the creation of animals, 
plants and trees, the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
&c.; and the fourth and last remaining section 
records the building of cities and houses. Merodoch 
seems to be the principal creator and constructor 
of all things. This inscription contains many 
interesting words and forms, and is of great value 
also on that account. Parallels between this version 
and that first published by the late George Smith 
are exceedingly few. The text formed one of a 
series in which the legend was probably con¬ 
tinued.—Mr. C. A. Strong read a paper on “A 
hitherto Untranslated Inscription of Sennacherib.” 
He proposed various amendments of the text, and 
adduced reasons for regarding it as -referring to 
Sennacherib’s campaign against the Kassi. He 
also communicated to the society the text and 
translation of a hitherto unnoticed altar-inscription 
of Assumasirpal. 


FINE ART. 

TIIE EXHIBITION OF THE GLASGOW 
INSTITUTE. 

In order the better to adapt its displays to the 
period of the Glasgow season, ana to enable 
its exhibits to be afterwards forwarded to the 
Salon and the Royal Academy of next spring, 
the Institute has changed its opening day 
from the beginning of February to the middle 
of December. If we are to judge by the 
present aspect of the rooms, the alteration has 
been a judicious one; for the present exhibition 
is particularly rich in important works fresh 
from the Glasgow studios. 

In the exhibition held in these galleries last 
spring, the works of the younger and more 
original of the artists of the West were 
concentrated in one of the smaller rooms, and 
there supplemented by examples of the 
London Impressionists; this year they are more 
widely diffused through the entire exhibition, 
leavening the lump and impressing the whole 
display with their distinctive character. Mr. 
Stott of Oldham’s circular, “ Birth of Venus ” 
—so whimsical in the type of divinity selected 
by the painter, so freshly decorative in the 
white wavering lines of its foam and its reflec¬ 
tions—holds a prominent place of honour in 
the main gallery; Mr. P. W. Steer and Mr. 
Roussel also contribute, the portrait of 
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Mortimer Mempes, Esq.” by the latter being 
much in evidence on one of the walls of 
Gallery No. IV. 

The most individual and in many ways the 
most delightful examples of local art are the 
subjects by Mr. E. A. Homel. Trained—if we 
are not misinformed — at Antwerp, it was 
certainly not in the modem schools of Belgium 
that he learned those strange colour-secrets 
which form the spell with which he conjures 
in the works he is now producing. Some 
hint of method he may have caught from 
Monticelli; doubtless he has been powerfully 
stimulated by the pictorial art of Japan; but 
what he has learned has been turned to clearly 
personal uses, has served simply to set free his 
own artistic individuality. Nature serves but 
as the basis of his art, an art purely decorative 
in its aim; and facts of aerial perspective, with 
fidelity to the actual local colouring of nature, 
are frankly and consciously discarded. This 
painter’s only aim seems to be to develop the 
splendid technical possibilities of colour—to pro¬ 
duce satisfying combinations of potent colour- 
tones, and satisfying arabesque in the arrange¬ 
ment of the darker or lighter colour-masses. 
His aim has been excellently attained in “ The 
Brook” and “Butterflies,” which, with 
“ Among tho Wild Hyacinths,” shown last 
May in London, are the subjects by which he is 
here represented. Work upon very similar lines 
is contributed by Mr. George Henry, who, it 
may be remembered, was the joint-painter with 
Mr. Homel of that “Procession of Druids,” 
which attracted attention in tho Grosvenor 
Gallery last spring. 

Mr. James Paterson shows excellent land¬ 
scape work. “Sundown” is delicate and 
harmonious, its fading sky and flushed evening 
clouds being contrasted tenderly by the dark 
hills and shadowy tree-masses that appear 
beneath. There is force and vigour in Mr. 
Harrington Mann’s bold effort to depict a 
famous battle of Scottish story—“ The Attack 
of the Macdonalds at Killiecrankie ”; and front¬ 
ing this work at the end of the Great Gallery is 
Mr. G. D. Armour’s “ Lion’s Den,” in scale, at 
least, the most important work of this clever 
young animal painter. Mr. Lavery shows con¬ 
siderable refinement in his portrait of “ An 
Irish Girl”.; and Mr. T. M. Dow has an 
admirably fresh and brilliant sea-piece—“A 
Northern Shore”—full of the sparkle of 
whitest foam, and a sense of the infinite, free 
breadth of ocean. E. A. Walton’s “Peasant 
Girl and Boy ” shows hardly enough of subject 
to justify such an amplitude of canvas, and 
the planes and proportions of the girl’s figure 
and head are far from satisfying; but the 
handling is broad and workmanlike, and the 
sense of open air is well preserved. Mr. A. 
Roche exhibits strong if not very pleasing 
landscape work; and his “Girl’s Head,” while 
not faultless in draughtsmanship, has indi¬ 
viduality, and is not wanting in charm. Mr. 
W. E. Lockhart contributes a quiet and excel¬ 
lent seated portrait of “ John Poison, Esq.” 

As usual m the Glasgow exhibitions, a few 
important works come from London; and the 
art of the past is represented by selected 
examples. In the former class is Mr. Tadema’s 
“ Hadrian visiting a Romano-British Pottery ”; 
Mr. Pettie’s telling and faithful portrait of Mr. 
Campbell Noble, the landscape painter; Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth’s “ Cast Shoe ’’—lent from the 
Chantrey collection — with his “ Mother and 
Child ”; and an important sea-piece by Mr. 
Henry Moore. The works by deceased masters 
are chiefly from the collections of Mr. Arthur 
Sanderson, Mr. T. G. Arthur, and Mr. W. J. 
Chrystal. They include examples of Etty, 
Cotman, Crome, Hoppner, and Monticelli. 

In the water-oolour-room we have thought¬ 
ful and sensitive landscape-work, by Mr. R. B. 
Nisbet; in his “Breaking up of the Great 


Eastern ” Mr. Frank adds the charm of rich 
and forcible colouring to that fascinating 
simplicity and breadth of composition which 
gives distinction to his etching; Miss 
Constance Walton shows an excellent 
colour-sense and the delicate touch of 
a hand that knows when to stop in her charm¬ 
ingly artistic study of “ Oranges and Tulips,” 
and Mr. James Guthrie has several examples 
of his telling work in pastels, which is now 
being exhibited, in greater mass, to the London 
pubuc. 

In a Scottish exhibition one seldom cares to 
spend much time, one is seldom able to bestow 
much admiration, upon the display of sculpture. 
The best in this department that is here shown 
are the “ Peace” and a “Marble Bust” by 
Mr. Onslow Ford, and Mr. George A. Lawson’s 
picturesque, vigorously modelled head of “Old 
Marjorie.” 


OBITUARY. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN. 

The news of the death of Dr. H. Schliemann 
has come as a shock to his many English friends, 
who hoped, from his extraordinary activity of 
mind and body, that he would yet add fresh 
triumphs to his glorious career of archaeological 
exploration. He died suddenly at Naples, from 
a deep-seated disease of the ear, on Friday, 
December 26, when within a fortnight of com¬ 
pleting his seventieth year; but his body is to 
be brought to Athens, to be buried on the 
mound of Colonus, by the side of the German 
archaeologist, Ottfried Muller. 

Heinrich Schliemann was the son of a 
Lutheran pastor inMecklenburg-Schwerin, and 
was bom at the village of Neu Buckow, in 
1822. The autobiographical sketch which he 
prefixed to his Ilios gives interesting details 
about the extreme hardships of his boyhood 
and his early enthusiasm for the poems of 
Homer, with whose name his own will hence¬ 
forth be associated. Having acquired a large 
fortune by trade in Russia, he was enabled to 
realise the dream of his life, and excavate the 
site of Troy. Guided by his own spirit of 
divination, as much as by the traditions of 
antiquity, he set to work at Hissarlik in 1870, 
with no skilled assistance, and unsupported by 
the encouragement of scholars. After many 
months of patient digging, his results were 
finally made known to the world in Troy and 
its Remains (1874). So startling were some 
of these results that a few old-fashioned 
scholars not only refused to credit his 
inferences, but also threw doubt upon his 
veracity. His only defence of himself was to 
resume his excavations, and to challenge his 
opponents to be his guests on the spot. The 
entire subject was treated by him at length in 
two later volumes —Ilios : The City and Country 
of the Trojans (1880); and Troja: The Results 
of the Latest Researches upon the Site of 
Homer’s Troy (1884); and even so recently as 
last winter he was compelled to refute his latest 
calumniator by re-opening the diggings at 
Hissarlik. 

Meanwhile, the attention of the public had 
been transferred to Dr. Schliemann’s work at 
another site. Again inspired by the story of 
the Iliad, he obtained the permission of the 
Greek government in 1874 to excavate the site of 
Mycenae, the traditional capital of Agamemnon. 
Here his discoveries were even more surprising 
and more decisive than at Hissarlik. He found 
tombs, filled with barbaric weapons and gold, 
and also pottery which can be proved to date 
far back in prehistoric ages. The facts are 
stated and illustrated in his Mycenae: A 
Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at 
Mycenae and Tiryns (1877), to which Mr. 
Gladstone contributed a preface. But though 


the name of Tiryns appears on the title- 
page of this book, it was not till some 
years later than Dr. Schliemann undertook, 
with the assistance of Dr. Doipfeld, the 
systematic excavation of the later site. Here, 
for a third time, exceptional success rewarded 
his perseverance. He laid bare tho entire 
ground-plan of a prehistoric palace, with its 
gates, courtyard, hall, chambers, and even bath 
room, as may be seen illustrated in the last of 
his series of great books, Tiryns : The Pre¬ 
historic Palace of the Kings of Tiryns (1886). 
Meanwhile he had, by his careful excavation of 
the so-called treasure-house of the Minyae at 
Orchomenos, accomplished another piece of 
work which would have made the reputation of 
any lesser man —Orchomenos (1881); he had 
also proved, by digging into the famous mound 
of Marathon and finding only primitive stone 
arrow-heads, that it was in existence long before 
the battle; and he had comparatively failed, 
owing to native obstruction, in excavations at 
Alexandria. For many years past he had con¬ 
templated undertaking some great work of 
archaeological exploration in Crete; but even 
his enthusiasm was checked by the extortionate 
sum demanded for the necessary permission. 

Dr. Schliemann—who knew English perfectly 
as well as nearly every other European lan¬ 
guage—came to this country in 1877, bringing 
with him the treasures of Hissarlik, which were 
for some time on exhibition at the South 
Kensington Museum. There they would 
probably have remained, as his gift to the 
nation, if he had not taken umbrage at 
some not very creditable criticisms of his 
works in the English press. Accordingly, he 
transferred them to the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, to which they are finally bequeathed 
by his will. The spoil of the tombs of Mycenae 
is the property of the Greek government, and is 
admirably exhibited in one of the many public 
museums of Athens. Dr. Schliemann, how¬ 
ever, was not without honour in England. The 
Society of Antiquaries and other learned bodies 
admitted him to their fellowship. The univer¬ 
sity of Oxford conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. at the Encaenia of 1883; ana 
at the same time Queen’s College elected him 
an honorary fellow—a distinction which he 
shared with Dr. Birch and M. Maspero. Among 
his most intimate friends were Mr. Sayce, Prof. 
Mahaffy, and Dr. Karl Blind; while no Eng¬ 
lishman who visited Athens failed to receive 
from him Bplendid hospitality. 

Dr. Schliemann was not a classical scholar; 
he was not even an archaeologist, in the strict 
acceptation of that term. Properly speaking, 
he was a discoverer, in the same sense in whicn 
Columbus was. Throwing himself upon his 
own enthusiasm, he was enabled to make dis¬ 
coveries which realise the romance of poets, and 
open a new horizon to posterity. Perhaps he 
may bo compared most fitly with Sir Henry 
Austen Layard, to whom wo owe the ex¬ 
cavation of Nineveh and the foundation of 
the study of Assyriology. By Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s unaided efforts, our knowledge of 
civilisation in Greece and the Levant has 
been extended backwards over a _ period 
of nearly a thousand years ; while the 
supreme importance of the spade in archaeo¬ 
logical research has been decisively demon¬ 
strated to a younger generation. To the 
impulse given by his discoveries is due the 
German excavations at Olympia, the exhaustive 
exploration by the Greeks themselves of the 
site of the Acropolis, and the resolution of the 
Americans to disclose the buried secrets of 
Delphi. Englishmen, too, may feel proud that 
the genius and tho methods of Dr. Schliemann 
have been inherited by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, whoso work in Egypt, though less 
showy, has been almost equally fruitful in 
important results. J. S. C. 
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(orbeig-ondence. 

THE LATE RICHARD FISHER. 

Hill Top, Midhurst : Dec. 28, 1890. 

May I ask yon to rectify, by the insertion of 
this short letter, an important omission in the 
otherwise just and kindly notice of my father, 
Mr. Richard Fisher, which appeared in the 
Academy of December 20 ? 

His most important and last published work, 
printed in 1886 by order of the trustees of the 
British Museum, was entitled An Introduction 
to the Early Italian Prints in the British 
Museum, which was reviewed at the time in the 
Academy. This work is, in fact, from its 
comprehensiveness and research, the Early His¬ 
tory of Engraving in Italy—a name by which 
he himself would have wished it to be known. 

The catalogue of the early Italian engravings 
existing in the British Museum, compiled and 
written by my father, and printed for the 
trustees (though never published), is by their 
order made use of to this day in the Print 
Room, although the proofs did not have the 
advantage of his correction. It is to be hoped, 
in the interest of students, that this catalogue 
will soon be published. 

R. C. Fisher. 


NOTES ‘ ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The last sheets of M. Naville’s long-expected 
memoir on Bubastis have gone to press. The 
book would have been in the hands of sub¬ 
scribers by the beginning of the new year but 
for the repeated miscarriage of proofs between 
London and Geneva during the fast month. 

The annual winter exhibition of Old Master 8 
at the Royal Academy will be opened to the 
public next week; the private view is fixed for 
to-day (Saturday). Next week, also, Mr- 
Walter Severn, president of the Dudley Gallery, 
will have on view a collection of his own 
water-colour drawings at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. 

An exhibition of antiquities, &c., found 
during tho recent excavations at Silchester, is 
now to be seen in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Burlington House, between tho 
hours of 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. It will remain 
open until Wednesday, January 14. 

Mr. C. P. Sainton’s exhibition of “ Sketches 
from a Caravan Window from the North to the 
South of France ” will open at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s Galleries on January 10. The series 
comprises both paintings ana silver-points. 

Mr. James L. Bowes will contribute an 
article on “Japanese Pottery ” to the January 
issue of the European Trade Mail. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett will deliver a course 
of six lectures on “The Rise of the Renaissance 
in England,” at the South Kensington Museum 
on Wednesdays, at 6.43 p.m., beginning on 
January T. He will treat in particular of 
such subjects as the Franciscans in England, 
the beginnings of English poetry, and the 
return to nature in English art. The lectures 
will be fully illustrated. 

Mr. Talfourd Ely proposes to deliver a 
course of six lectures on “ England and the 
English in Early Times” at his house in 
Hampstead on Wednesdays, at 5 p.m., begin¬ 
ning on January 14. The lectures will deal 
mainly with archaeological matters, and will be 
illustrated with lantern slides. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Lewis F. Day’s 
admirable little book, The Planning of Orna¬ 
ment, has reached a second edition, and re¬ 
appears with some beautiful additions to the 
illustrations. An abridged edition of the same 
author’s Euery-Day Art has also been pub¬ 
lished, forming an introductory volume to Mr. 


Day’s excellent series of text-books on Orna¬ 
mental Design, of which The Planning of Orna¬ 
ment forms one. 

We have received from the Autotype Com¬ 
pany an auto-gravure of Mr.Herbert Schmaltz’s 
picture of “ Zenobia’s Last Look on Palmyra,” 
exhibited at the New Gallery on its opening, 
and since acquired for the National Gallery of 
Melbourne. We are unable to profess any 
great admiration for Mr. Schmaltz’s design, 
but it evidently appeals to a popular sentiment, 
and the reproduction is successful. 


THE STAGE. 

THE “ ANTIGONE" AT QUEEN'S 
COLLEGE. 

The “Antigone” of Sophocles was performed 
in the original Greek by the students of 
Queen’s College, Harley-street, on Wednesday, 
December 17, and repeated on the two follow¬ 
ing days. In spite of the inclemency of the 
weather, the rooms were each time crowded. 

No greater contrast is conceivable than the 
open Attic theatre, with the blue sky over¬ 
head, and the far-off hills or the purple sea 
forming the background, and the modem 
London saloon, which on a December evening 
had to do duty for a Greek stage. Yet such is 
the witchery of Sophocles’ verse that, after the 
first words passed between the daughters of 
Oedipus, the listeners forgot the surroundings 
and were completely carried away. 

Mrs. C. Foss made an excellent Antigone; 
she appeared fully conscious of her part; each 
word she pronounced seemed to carry in its 
tone the full burthen of its meaning. The 
only fault that might have been found, were we 
speaking of a modem piece, was that t he actress 
displayed all her strength at the very outset in 
the prologue, where she expresses her intention 
of burying her dead brother, and that the same 
height of pathos was maintained throughout 
the various scenes in which she appeared. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, Ismene formed a per¬ 
fect foil to her stronger sister. Creon, with all 
his harshness, his headstrong stubbornness, his 
SBea, was well rendered by Miss C. Hughes. 
Very strikingly was the end of the dialogue 
between him and Haemon (Miss E. Langridge) 
given. Tiresias looked as much like a 
blind and aged seer as modem art could 
effect; yet it was impossible to banish the 
suspicion that behind that ambling gait, those 
long robes and masses of grey hair, were con¬ 
cealed a lithe, nimble figure, and a fresh- 
complexioned young face. 

In the last scenes all tho actois worked well 
together. The limited space of the stage was 
utilised to the best advantage ; and when the 
curtain rose, disclosing tho biers with the 
bodies of Eurydice, the wife, and Haemon, the 
son of the King of Thebes, when Creon was 
seen falling under the stroke of this calamity, 
the effect which tragedy has in calling forth 
“ fear and pity” was felt by every spectator. 
The chorus, making its exit after a brief dirge¬ 
like song, formed a fitting close to the play. 
The entire representation brought home to one’s 
mind, beyond all that had been anticipated, 
what the original production of one of Sophocles’ 
master-works must have been. 

M. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The two Christmas productions which havo 
interest for the lover of pretty sights and music 
are those at Drury Lane and the Prince of 
Wales’s. We hope to speak a little later on, in 
greater detail, of the piece at the latter house— 
an adaptation by Mr, Saville Clarke (with 


music by Mr. Slaughter) of Thackeray’s story 
The Rose and the Ring. To-day we will con¬ 
fine ourselves to Drury Lane, where Mr. 
Augustus Harris has at great cost and with 
infinite ingenuity prepared a piece which has 
little in common with the old-fashioned panto¬ 
mime, and which is but slightly akin to the 
sort of piece which, until, at all events, his 
latest years, the late Mr. E. L. Blanchard was 
wont to indite for the managers of Drury Lane 
to grapple with; but which, whether for good 
or ill, is the single pantomime that may be 
counted upon to draw the town. At Drury 
Lane the thing is done magnificently. Mr. 
Augustus Harris has surrounded himself with 
an army of tho comic and the fair, and has 
spent a fortune on the equipment of the piece. 
With an energy and rapid perception of the 
requirements of the moment worthy of the 
editor of an important review, or of the recog¬ 
nised proprietor of a well-advertised soap, Mr. 
Harris has succeeded in engaging as the heroin e 
of his piece tho admirable Lady Dunlo (Miss 
Belle Bilton), whom it is always a pleasure to 
see, but whom it is particularly a pleasure to 
see after her successes in “another place.” 
Lady Dunlo is an excellent beauty. She has 
charm together with talent. With her is Miss 
Vesta Tilly. The men, like the ladies, are apt 
in pantomimes to come from the music-halls. 
But the music-halls—us a popular writer has 
not quite fully recognised in his paper upon 
them in the new number of Harper's Magazine 
—are often in their own way nurseries of 
dramatic skill. The scenery at Drury Lane is 
amazingly beautiful. A whole panorama is 
unrolled before the audience, who have nothing 
whatever to complain of but a surfeit of land¬ 
scape, a surfeit of song and dance, a surfeit 
even of picturesque humanity. Seriously, the 
pantomime is a success. Such effort as 
Augustus Harris has bestowed upon it is 
usually in this world reserved for a business in 
which competition is expected and is to be 
feared. But with Mr. Harris there is no fear 
and no expectation of competition. He takes, 
wo believe, a genuine pride in doing his work 
with all the completeness and lavishness that 
he can command, and his reward is that alike 
from the heart of the West-end and from the 
remotest suburbs the population flocks to revel 
in his show. 

The wonderful revival of interest in the 
theatre has led to tho publication of a good 
deal of second-rate literary matter dealing 
with the stage, not critically! but in a merely 
gossipy fashion. The cheap and handy 
“ booklet ” called The Dramatic Peerage 
(General Publishing Company), though cer-. 
tainly it does not aim to be very serious, is a 
welcome relief from the flood of pure common¬ 
place or pure nonsense which the hack or the 
“faddist” pour out from the press anent the 
theatre to-day. To begin with, it is quite up 
to date. Again, it gives a generally accurate, 
nnd—what is perhaps better for its purpose—a 
distinctly lively account of hundreds of people 
who are among the major and the minor lights 
of the profession. For those who know how to 
read between the lines, it contains several 
allusions which have an air of piquancy, and 
which could hardly have been made but by an 
unconventional writer, and one whose labour 
was at least like Macduff’s, a “ joyful trouble.” 
The compiler of The Dramatic Peerage —which 
our stage-struck readers should at once obtain 
—is capable of writing, some day or other, 
something of equal smartness and of more con¬ 
tinuity and of less enthusiasm. We say of 
“ less enthusiasm ” ; but then this work hardly 
pretends to be seriously critical. 
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MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Life of Schumann, told in liis Letters. 

Translated from the German by May Herbert. 

In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Some day a complete collection of the letters 
of Robert Schumann may be issued. For the 
present, one must consult Wasielewski’s Bio¬ 
graphy, the “ Early Letters,” the present 
series, and Elder’s Robert Schumann’s Leben aus 
seinen Briefen, which last has appeared since 
the German publication of the work undor 
notice, edited by F. Gutsav Jansen. The latter 
states, in his Preface, that in some cases he 
has published “extracts” of letters, and 
occasionally could only find fragments of 
correspondence. In Erler we find many of 
these imperfect letters in complete, or, at any 
rate, more complete form. The speciality, how¬ 
ever, of Jansen’s collection would seem to be 
the letters addressed to Mendelssohn from 
Dresden, and those to Joachim. 

The former show true affection towards the 
man, and genuine admiration of him as an 
artist. The correspondence with Mendelssohn 
commences in the year 1845. At that time 
Schumann was living at Dresden. Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” was produced there in the 
month of October, and there are several 
interesting references to the reformer and to 
his music. Schumann wrote some hard things 
to Mendelssohn about “Tannhauser.” He 
had formed an unfavourable judgment from 
reading the score. Later on he saw the work, 
and modified his opinions. Eight years after¬ 
wards Schumann writes to Van Bruyck, and 
Wagner is again the theme. “ But you must 
not judge him from the pianoforte scores,” 
says Schumann. And a few lines later he 
adds: 

“ But, as I said before, the music, apart from the 
whole performance, is poor — often downright 
amateurish, meaningless, and repulsive — and, 
unfortunately, it is a proof of depraved artistic 
taste, when, in the face of the many dramatic 
masterpieces Germany has produced, people try 
to depreciate them by comparing them to 
Wagner.” 

With exception of the word “ amateurish,” 
Wagner himself could scarcely have described 
his own works in more fitting terms; but from 
him they would have had a different meaning 
to that intended by Schumann. 

The letters to Joachim give fresh proofs of the 
interest token by the composer in rising talent. 
They date from 1853; and it was in October 
of that year that Schumann’s article, “Neue 
Bahnen,” the last from his pen, appeared in the 
Neue Zeitsclirift fiir Musik, in which the parting 
genius bade welcome to the coming one. So in 
these Joachim letters we find many allusions 
to Brahms. He is mentioned as the “young 
eagle,” and Schumann remarks that, “he 
[Brahms] ought to remember the beginning of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, and try and do some¬ 
thing similar.” Whether Joachim told this to 
his friend we cannot say; anyhow, Brahms did 
not write, or, at least, finish, his first Symphony 
until twenty-three years later. Schumann 
acknowledges some cigars, a present probably 
from Joachim, and declares that they have, a 
“Brahmsonian flavour about them, which is, 
as usual, rather strong, but tasty.” 

The letters to publishers are naturally some¬ 
what dry; but they are not all business. 
Schumann, writing to Dr. Ilartel about his 
string Quartets, speaks of them as “ the finest 
work of my former days,”, and adds, 
“ Mendelssohn often expressed himself to the 
same effect.” 

The translation of these volumes by Miss May 
Herbert is, on (be whole, very good. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


VENUE 


THEATEE. 


Even Evening, at 8.45. An original play in three acta, by 
B. C. Carton, entitled 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 

Preceded, at 8.16, by MAN PROPOSES. 


C OMEDY THEATEE. 

Manager, Mr. Ciias. H. Hawtrey. 

Every Evening, at 9. A farce in three acts, by Harry 
Nicholas and W. Lestocq, entitled 
JANE. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by MADCAP. 


C OUET THEATEE. 

Proprietors, Mrs. John Wood, and Mr. A. Chudlkigh. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE CABINET MINISTER. 

Messrs. Arthur Cedi, Weedon Grossmith, Frank Rodney, 
Brandon Thomas, Allen Aynesworth, Saunders, F. Farren, 
Clulow; Misses Carlotta Ledercq, Rosina Filippi, Florence 
Tanner, Eva Moore, Caldwell, Isabel Ellissen, Harrington, 
Mrs. Edmund Phelps, and Mrs. John Wood. 


QOVENT GAEDEN THEATEE. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, 

A MILLION OF MONEY. 

Messrs. Charles Warner, Herbert Standing, C. Glenney, F. 
Shepherd. A. Beaumont, Dalton Somers, M. Quinton, G. 
Stanton, &c.: Mesdames Jessie Mill ward, F. Brough, A. Lin- 
gard, Scott, H. Da ere, &c. 


pEITEEION THEATEE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 
Every Evening, at 8.50, ' LONDON ASSURANCE. 
Messrs. Chas. Wyndham, W. Farren, Geo. Guldens, A. 
Bourchier, W. Blakeley. Cyril Maude, H. H. Vincent, 
F. Atherley, S. Hewson, F. Emeiyj Mesdames Mary Moore, 
M. A. Victor, F. Frances, E. Vimng, E. Terriss, and Mrs. 
Bemard-Beere. 

Preceded, at 8, by W. Gordon’s Comedietta, entitled 
DEAREST MAMMA . 

N EW OLYMPIC THEATEE. 

Sole Leasee and Manager, Mr. Wilson Barbktt. 
SATURDAY, at 7 .46, R evival of 

THE SILVER KING. 

Mr. WILSON BARRETT as WILFRED DENVER. 

APEEA COMIQUE THEATEE. 

Vy Manageress, Miss Grahams. 

Every Evening, at 9.15, Mr. Arthur Law’s new three-act 
Farce, entitled THE JUDGE. 

Messrs. W. 8. Penley, W. Lestocq, R. S. Boleyn, Frank H. 
Fenton, A. G. Leigh, and M. A. Kin shorne; Mesdames E. 
Thorne, Helen Leyton, E. Chester, and Cissy Graham. 
Preceded, at 8, by SMOKE. 

pEINCESS’S THEATEE. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, 

ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

pEENCE of WALES’ THEATEE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedoer. 

This day, at 2.45, THE ROSE AND THE RING. 

Messrs. Hendon, Shale, W. Cheesman, J. Le Hay, and Harry 
Monkhouse; Mesdames Violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Maud 
Holland, — Amadi, Isa Bowman, Ada Dortfe, and Empcde 
Bowman. 

S AVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8.80. the entirely original Comic Opera, 
by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 

QHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


DR. MACLABEN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, prown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 6e., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 

S lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon.”— Christian Leader. 

JOSEPH MAZZENI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY * and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21, Furnival Street, Holuorn. 
_ And allBooksellers. _ 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

ON 

HOEDEB’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal. Solti alL 
FOUNDED A.D. 1888. 

Famish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions. Testimonials Post Free. 


Cash prices, no extra charge xor t 
goes. Estimates, Press Opinions, Tes 
F. MOEDER, 
10,380, Tottenham Court Road, W. iKJ 


248, 240 ,380, Tottenham Court Road, W. (kindly note numbers ) 
_Al so for HIRE ONLY. _ 

T o H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

QOUPS^ PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

D and 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

J- PIES. AIM, 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'J^'UETLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS; 

CAUTION—BEWARE uf IMITATIONS* 

BOLE ADDRESS - 

II, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


EPPSS 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 


THE SOLICITORS 1 JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Jourxal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 

Current Topics.—Leading Articles—Recent 
Decisions—Cases or the Week—Cases before 

THE BaNERUPTCT REGISTRARS—SOLICITORS 1 CASES— 

Reviews—New Orders—General Correspon¬ 
dence—Courts—Parliament and Legislation— 
Appointments and Obituary—Societies and 
Institutions. _ 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 28a.; by port, 28a., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£2 12a., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12a., port-free. 
Single Number, la. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Pott Office Orders payable to H. Villbrs, 
I OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


j LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing'—large or small. 

Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 

| Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing 
; Estimates and all information furnished. 

Contracts entered into. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift tho Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Fkancib Raven scRorr, Manager. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOE 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, 
ou application. Francis Ravenscroft, Manager. 


ni n ClllinTCI Befitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and 
III II \H|n I X Collar-band*-Fine Irish Linen, 
wLU Wl III 11 W 2s.; or very beet Irish Linen, 
2s. 6d. each, returned free, ready to wear. Sample New White 
Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 4s. 9d. r 
5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Gent's best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 
2s. 9d. half dozen, poet free. 

Hand knit by Donegal peasantry. If) IQ II QOV 
Warm, durable, and comfortable. IKIXH All A 
Two pairs free, 2s. 6d. Men’sKnicker IIIIWII WwA 
Hose, two pairs free, 8s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., 6a. 9d., and 7s. 9d. 
WOOL PANT8 and VESTS are now very cheap. Price Lists 
and Patterns Cambric Handkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 
Goods sent free for Household or Family use, from the 
heapest to the best qualities made. 

B. & E. M’HUGH & 00., Limited, BELFAST 


IRISH SOX 


This Evening, at 8.50, THE PHARISEE. 

Messrs. Lewis Waller, Herbert Waring, J. Beauchamp, 
H. V. Esmond, Herberte-Basing, and M. Marius; Mesdames 
Luncaster-Wallis (Miss Wallis), Morion Lea, Florence 
West, Minnie Terry*, Dennis, and Sophie Larkin. 

Preceded, at 8, by MY LADY HELP. 

T ERRY’S THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Terry. 
Every Evening, at 9.0, A. w. Pixkro’s three-oct Farce, 
entitled IN CHANCERY. 

Mr. Edward Terry and Company. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by 

MY FRIEND JARLET. 


F n X / 1 1 Q Lancet — “ Pure and very soluble.” 

T Medical Times — “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir C. A. Cameron — “ I have never _ 

“ uke c so COCOA 

well. 

Paris Exhibition, 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to J 8. FRY & 80 ns 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 
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MESSES. MACMILLA N & CO.’S EDUCATIO NAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Text-Books for the University of London, Oxford and Cambridge Local, and Higher Local, the College of Preceptors 

and the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations. 

iEschyluB.—Agamemnon. With Translation. By A. W. Vekrall, Thucydides-—Book IV- Chaps- 1.-41. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 

Utt.D. i;«. T«. 6.1.-BOOK IV Edited br C. E. GRAVES, M.A. 3«. 6.1.—BOOKS VI. and VII. Edited l.y 

Caesar.—Gallic War. Books V. and VI. With Notes and Vocabularies »«. J , b»civ'l frost. ,mL with 11 ^ 3 . 6.1 

byc. t'oLBECK, m.a. i».6d.each. Virgil-—Aeneid- With Notes and \ ocabulary. Book I. By Rev. A. >S. 

Cicero.—The Catiline Orations. Edited by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., limn!'sv 1 ? vnAnd' v n r B By'iter. 1 a’. uVLYkRT.'m.A. B, | I ikl'eachl-BOOK IX. 

LL.D. Js.6d. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. I>. Od.-BOOK X. By S. O. OWEN, M.A. u. 6d. 

Second Philippic. Edited by Prof. J. E. B. Mayok. 3s. 6d. Aeneid, n. and m. The Narrative of Aeneas. Edited by E. W. 

Demosthenes- De Corona. Edited by B. Dbakb, M.A., and E. S. Shuck- howSOn, m.a. (without vocabulary.) a. 

buroh, m.a. a«.sd. Xenophon—Anabasis- With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I. By 

Euripides.—Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. H. Walpole, iuL e.' d. s^ne^m-a* 1 '!.'. 6d"' 8,, - _B00K lri - By Rev. o. h.nall,m.a. ii.iw.-book iv. 

Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited by E. B. England, M.A. 3s. Bacon —Essays. With Introduction and Notes by F. G. Selby, M.A. 

Alcestis. WithNoteS and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. ls.6d- Profewor of Co*io and Moral Philoiophy, Deccan College, Poona. Globe 8vo, 3a.; sewed, 2 e. 6d. 

Herodotus—Book VI. Edited by J. Strachan, M.A. imJanvnr,. Mat ?2’ 8 „||2^ig^ ^“Iame^m* 1 by * >rof ' Masson - 3 vols., leap. 8 yo, 

Hora e e f-E 0 ^ and Vocabularies ’ Paradise Lost. Books I. ‘and H With Introduction and Notes by 

by T. h. 1 AGE, M.A. Is. fid. each. Without Vocabularies, U. each. MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B A. Is. yd.; sewed, la 0d. 

Ep S t ?, e8 5 a and Poetica. Edited by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., ! pope ._p oetical Works (including the Satires and Epistles). Edited by 

n t a w* ■, j « —. ,. - TT . ^ a , OA Prof. A. W. WARD. Globe Edition. 3s. <3. 

Select Epodes and ArsPoetica. Edited by H. A. Dalton, M.A. ls.6d. shake e . With Introduction and Notes by K. Dbiohton. Julius 
T he Satires. Edited by AuTHUK Palmer, M.A. GS. (bf&AR, Is. M. ; sewed, is. fid. HAMLET. 2 *. fid. : rowed, 2 s. HENRY V., Is. ikl.: sewed. Is. <kl.— 

JuvenaL—Thirteen Satires. Edited by E. G. Hardy, M.A. os. _ .. T » j-t 

T . — . T ...... ... . .. / , , ,, Scott-—The Lady Of the Lake- WithIntroductionandNotcsbyG.il. 

Livy.—Book I. AVith Notes and \ocnbulary by Rev. II. M. Stephen.-on, stuart, m a. i/»t*c 

yuA. v «l ... Tennyson—The Coming of Arthur, the Passing of Arthur. Edited 

Books XXI. and XXII- Edited by Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 3s. Gd. Ky r. j. rowe, m.a. •». i/a Jam*,r t . 

Also, adapted from Mr. Capcs’s Edition, with Notes and Vocabularies, by Lamartine-—Jeanne d’Arc. With Notes aud Vocabulary by M. do G. 

J. E. MELTIUISH, M-A. G. Cd. each. j VEKRALL. l/n vnparution. 

Lucretius.—Books I.-III. Edited by j. H. Wauuurton I.ee. 3s. 6d. Moliere— Les Precieuses Ridicules. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

Plato. Phaedo. Edited by li. D. Archer-Hind, M.A. 3s. 6d. Le Medicin MalgrO Lui. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. Is. ** 

Plautus-Oaptivi. Edited by A. Rhys-Smith, M.A. !/»<*• Le Misanthrope. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. Is. 

TacitUB.—Annals- Books I. and n Edited by J. S. Reid, LittT)^^ Schiller ._ Maria Stuart . Kditcd by C. Sheldon, Litt.D. 2 s. 6d. 

NEW, RECENT, AND IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

Elizabethan Literature (1560-1665). By George Saintmuuy. 7s. (id. A Short History of the English People. By John Richard Green, 
Eighteenth Century Literature (1660-1780). By Edmund Gosse. 7s. (id. '"a?, " »• 

Questions and Exercises in English Composition- By John Nkhol, Analysis of English EUstory- Based on Green’s “ short History of the 

Old and Middle English. By T. L. Kington OLiniANT, M.A. A New and Indian History, Asiatic and European. By J. Talboye Wheeler. 

Revised Edition. Globe Svo. [In January. - - ,8 5*2? - ,8> --- --_ 

Sh0 ^^fi s «d 0f Shake8peare ’s Plots. By Prof. Cyril Ransome, M.A. Macmillan - B School Atl^ f E KyricaiTand Political- A Series of Eighty 

my,* i» ~.uu „ . . , „ ...... T Maps, with General Index. Prepared for the Use of Senior Pupils. By J. O. BARTHOLOMEW, 

UortolaillM^/Ihe Tcmi T* h " ro; Himlrt—JUUUS Crc«or-M«cbeth-KlDg Lcar-Rlckiml Il.-Othvllo- P.K.S E , P R.G.S.. Ac. Roj»l«o, 7«. tld.; liall-rooiocio, H*. cl. 

Chronological Outlines of English Literature. By F. Rvland, M.A. Mac ^ 1 ^ ts Ge ° 8raphical Series - Edited by Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 
— — ctown 8vo.ns. -- Geography of Europe- By J. Sime, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s. 

A Shilling Book of Arithmetic for Elementary Schools- By the Rev. Geography of India, Burma, and Ceylon- By H. F. Blanfokd, f.g S. 

J. B. LOCK, M A. lSmo, is.; with Answers, Is. fid. 2 s. fid. 

A Key to Messrs-Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra for Schools. Maps and Map-Drawing- By W r . A. Eldeuton. Is. 

By II. S. HALL, M.A., and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A. Crown Svo, 8s. fill. l/nJawwary. - - —-— --- 

A V. t +.n .T Brnnkemit.b’a “ Ari+bmn+ic in Tbonrv and Procticp ” Pindar-The Nemean Odes- Edited, with lilt reduction and Commentary, 
(.TOTrn 8 ? 0 , 1 W 6<L r00KEInKI1 8 An ““ e “ C m ineOry ana rraciice. b,J.B. BURY, M A.. Fdlo* »nd Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 8 vo, 12 ». 

E 1 € me ntary^A 1 gehr a ■ Jg Charles Smith, M.A. Second Edition, Revised S* 1 by t>,U K(iV ' T ‘ U ' VATKIN ’ 5I ' A ‘> 

A Treatise^ on Algebra. By Charles Smith, M.A.' Second Edition, Epri ^es.-Medea by A. W. Verrall, 

itv. 'po.nj _ T,„ ,, n IT.__ i.’ II si el Uvr, T, Herodotus —Book III. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. C. 

A ho Elements Of Solid Geometry. By It. B. HAYWARD, F.R.S. Gl. pro, JS. MACAULAY, M.a. Fell. 2>. »l. BOOK VII. Bj Mr. MONTAGUE BUTLER. Uanmny. 

Manual of Logarithms. By G. F. Matthews, M.A. Svo, 5s. net. A Short Manual of Philology for Classical Students. By P. Giles, 

ttwv M. A., Fellow of Gonrille aud Caius College, Cambric ge. Inthej>rc*8. 

Geom M 0 A n ^ 1 R 9°S!\ 8 s Parabola - By 11,u Rtv - J - J - J, " NE ’ Greek Testament-The Gospel According to St- Luke. Being the 

' • lTOraW o, A . , Gtrek Tmna Revised by Bishop WeStcoTT and I »r. HURT, with Explanatory Notes by the Rev. 

Geometry of Position- By Korbut H. CrKAlIAM. Author of “OraphlcanCl JOHN BOND, M.A. Uniform with Mr. Pagoa Edition of the “Acts of the Apostles, ’and Mr. 

Amiljlical Statics.” Illustrated. Crown Svo. [InJanuan. Hloman's Edition of •* St. Matthews Gospel, icop svo,'.g. fid. 

The Trigonometry of One Angle. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.a. Maci ?l} t ,a ^ 8 ,„ La ^ 0 ^ By A. M. CW, M.A. Globe Svo. FIRST 

I-lobe Svo. Jonuury. * * 

The Progressive Euclid. Fcoks I. and II. With Notes, Exercises, and Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. By A. M. Cook, M.A. is. cd. 

Inductions. Edited by A. T. RICH ARDSON, M.A. Illustrated. GIul.ctAo l/n ,vns«. Macmillan’S Greek COUtSe. Edited by Rev. W. G. RuTHFIU'OKD, M.A., 

Curiosa Mathematica- Parti.—A New Theory of Parallels. By ll.il. nead^Master °f vveetmimu-r. uiobesva , V vt*v 

charles l. i)udg8gn. Thini Edition. 2 *. First Greek Grammar. By the Editor. ACCIDENOE, 2 s. biMAA, 

Lesaona m Applied Mechanics. By James h. Cottekill, F.R.S.^and £ a gy Exercises in Greek Accidence. By H. G. Underhill, M.A. 2s. 

Sound, Light, and Heat- An Elementary Text-Book- By Professor A Second Greek Exercise Book- By Rev. W. A. Heard, M.A. 2 s. 6d. 

a. e. jones, b.sc. Fcap. svo. i/n January, jjistorv of Classical Greek Literature. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. 

P.ifiTTl ATlt.H nf Pbtruiea fnr Piihlie Rebnnle Bv C Fessenden Globe a voln, crown Bto. Vol. I. TV l'OETS. With n«Al>l>cmlix on Homer by l’rotcraor SAYUE. Second 

riieuiema OI X Iiysies lor Hi one Dcnoois- J> , v ■ 1 1 Editinn. ». Vol II. TV prose: WRITERS. New l»uc in Two Curts. Tidal Edition, Ucvincd 

ihrouRljout. lhtrt I. Herodotus to Plato. Part 11. Isocrates to Arietotle. 4s. 6tl. each. 


MixedMetals and MetalHc Alloys. By Arthur H. H^N^Globc MacmiUan . s Course ^^ German Composition, l.'iw Co ,-use (PmaUd 

_ , « „ . -wNi ., w, ,, .. ij Gcmian-Eugllsh Extracts nnd Parallel Euglish-Gcrinan Syntax. By G. EUGENE iASNACHT, 

ass Book of Geology. By Archibald Cieikie, F.B.S. .Second nnd uivbc 8 vo. 2 t.fti. (key in thcprc-Hi.) 

u hen per Edition, crown sto, 4s. 6d. Macmillan’s French Readings for Children. By G. K. Fasnacht, 

imer of Book-keeoinfiT. By J. Thornton. Is. —Key, 2a. od. Author of “ MacmillRu'8 Progressive French Courec," Ac With Illubtratious. Globe svo. l/n the i>rt89 


Class Book Of Geology. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. t 

Cheaper Edition. Crown 8to, 4s. 6tl. 

Primer Of Book-keeping. Bv J. Thornton. Is—Key, 2s. Cd. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO.’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo, 18e. 

THE LIFE of PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. By his 

Son, EDMUND GOSSE. With Portrait. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION. 

DECEMBER lith, 1891. 

JUNIOR CANDIDATES. 

ENG. Notes on Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. With Introduction, Summary, 

NoIon (Etymological and Explanatory), Prosody, Grammatical Peculiarities, Ac. 
ByT. DUFF BAItNETT, B.A. [Immediately. 

Milton.—Paradise Lost. BOOK I. and book II. With Notes 

on t.lio .Analysis and on the Scriptural and Classical Allusions. A Glossary of 
Difficult Words, and Life of Milton. By C. I". MASON, B.A., F.C.r. Is. each. 

EAT. VirgiL—Aeneid. BOOK I. Professor Conington’s Edition, abridged. 
With Vocabulary by W. F. it. BHILLETO, M.A. Is. (id. 

Lower Form Scries. 

Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. BOOKS IV. and V. English Notes 

by GEORGE LONG, M.A. Is. Gd. (Grammar School Classics. 

UK. Xenophon.—Anabasis. BOOK I. Macmichael’s Edition. Revised 

by J. E. MELHUISH, M.A., A oistunt-Maater St. Paul’s School. With Life, 
Itinerary, and Map. Is. Gd. Cambridge Texts with Notes. 

Euripides.—Fcrcules Furens. Edited, with English Notes, by 

• A. PALLY, M.A., LL.D. Is. 6d. Cambridge Texts with Notes. 

!• R. Lamartine.—Jeanne D’Arc. —Edited, with Notes and Full Vocabu- 

lary, by Professor A. BARRERE, R.M.A., "Woolwich. Is., sewed; Is. Gd. 
cloth. 

(rKL. Goethe’s Boyhood. The first Three Books of the Autobiography. 

Translated by J. OXENFORD. Bohn’s Select Library. Is. 6d. 


SENIOR CANDIDATES. 


ENG. 

EAT. 

OK. 

ER. 

GER 


Milton—Paradise Lost. 

C. P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P. 


BOOK I. 

Is. each. 


and BOOK II. Edited by 


Virgil. Aeneid. BOOK I. Professor Coningtou’sEdition, abridged, 

with Vocabulary. Is. 6d. ’ ° ’ 

Horace.—Odes. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. A. J. Maclfane, M.A. 

Edited, with Notes, by F. A. 


Euripides.—Hercules Furens. 

I’ALLY. 

Lamartine.—Jeanne D’Arc. With Notes and Vocabulary by Prof. 

A. BARRERE. Is. sewed ; Is. lid. cloth. 


Molifere.—Les Precieuses Bidicules. 

6d. sewed : Is. cloth. 


Notes by F. E. A. G 


Freytag.—Die Journalisten. Edited with Notes by Professor 

r. LANGE, Ph.D,, R.M.A., Wcohvich. Second Edition, Revised. 2 s. Gd. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION BOARD. 

Higher Certificate Examination, July 13th, 1891. 

Lower and Commercial Certificate, July 20th, 1891. 

LAT. Horace. Edited with Notes by the late Rev. A. J. Macleanf, M.A. 

3s. Gd. 

I'ivy. BOOK XXI. and BOOK XXII. Edited, with Introduction, 

Notes, and Maps, by the Rev. L. D. DOWDALL, M.A., B.D. 8s. Gd. each. 

Plautus.—Tnnummus. Edited, with Notes Critical and Execetical 

by Dr. WILHELM WAGNER. Is. Gd. b ' 

Virgil.—Aeneid. BOOKS I. to IV. Prof. Conington’s Edition 

Abridged. Is. Gd. 

Aeschylus.—Agamemnon. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Paley, 

M.A., LL.D. Is. 6d. 

Euripides.—Hecuba. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. I’aley M A 

LL.D. Is. Gd. ’ 

- Baechae. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 

Is. Gd. ’ 

Sophocles.—Oedipus Tyrannus. Edited, with Notes, bv F. A. 

PALEY, M.A., LL.I). Is. Gd. / 

- Antigone. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 

Is. Gd. 

Thucydides.—The History of the Peloponnesian War. With 

ISotcs, and a careful Collation of the two Cambridge Manuscripts and of the 
AJdme and Juntme EdiUons. By the late RICHARD SHILLeTO, Fellow of 
bt. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Book I. 8vo, Gs. 6d. 

Moliere.-Le Medecin Malgrd Lui and Le Misanthrope. 

Edited, with Notes and Arguments, by F. E. A. GAJSC. 6d. each, sewed ; 
Is. cloth. ’ ’ 

Racine.—Athalie. Edited, with Notes and Arguments, bv F. E. A 

GASC. Gd. sewed; Is. cloth. 8 ’ J 

Scri ! )e 'nToS,,r.Y e ,U e , With Notes and Introduction by 

A. BARRERE, Professor lt.M.A., Woolwich. Gd. sewed; 9d. cloth. 

Freytag.—Die Journalisten. Edited, with Notes, bv Prof F 

LANGE, Ph.D. Second Edition. 2s. Gd. ’ } 

Schiller—Maria Stuart. Edited by v. Kastxer, b.-cs-L., lec¬ 
turer on French Language and Literature ut the Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester. Is. 6d. 

Schiller.—Maria Stuart and the Maid of Orleans. Translated 

by J. HELLISH and ANNA BWANWICK. Iloha's Select Library. Is. Gd. 

Notes on Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth. With Analysis, 

Summary, Notes (Etymological and Explanatory), Grammatical Peculiarities. 
Prosody, &c., by T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. Is. 

(for Girls). Dante—The Purgatorio. A Literal Prose Translation, 

with^thejTex^ oMhanchi prmted on the same page, and Explanatory Notes. By 

Dante—The Purgatorio. Cary’s Translation. Bohn’s Select 

Library. Is. Gd. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION. 

JULY 13th, 1891. 

JUNIOR CANDIDATES. 

ENG. Shakespeare.—Hamlet. Notes, Summary, and Analysis. 

T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. (Lond.), Second Master Brighton Grammar School. Is 
LAT. Virgil.—Aeneid. BOOK 1. Professor Conington’s Edition, abridged, 

with Notes and Vocabulary. Is. Gd. Lower Form Serbs. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallico. Edited with Notes by George Long, 

M.A. 4s. Or BOOKS IV. and V., Is. Gd.; BOOKS VI. and VII., Is. fid. 

Grammar School Classics. 

Glv. Xenophon.—Anabasis. BOOK I. Maemiehacl’s Edition, Revised 

by J. E. MELHUISH, M.A., St Paul’s School. "With Life, Itenerary', and 
Map. Is. Gd. Cambridge Texts with Notes. 

Euripides—Alcestis. Edited with Notes by F. A. Paley, M.A., 

LL.D. Is. Gd. Cambridge Texts with Notes. 

GER. Goethe.—Hermann und Dorothea. Edited with Notes by E. Bull 

and E. WOLFEL. Is. Gd. 

SENIOR CANDIDATES. 

ENG. Shakespeare—Hamlet. Notes by T. Duff Barnett. Is. 


ER. 

GER. 

ENG. 
IT A L 


LAT. 

GK. 


Conington’s Notes abridged, with 

Lower Form Series. 


LAT. Virgil.—Aeneid. BOOK I. 

Vocabulary- Is. Gd. 

Livy.—Book xxi. With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. By the 
Btv. I,. D. DOWDALL, M.A., B.D. 3s. Gd. 

GK. Euripides—Alcestis. Edited by F. A. Paley, LL.D. Is. Gd. 

Plato. 

Fourth 


Edited, with Notes, by W. Wausei;, Ph.D. 

itiou. 2s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Matriculation- and Deorees in Arts, 1891-2. 

MATRICULATION. June. i«oi. 

LAT. Livy.—Titi Livii Historiae. BOOK 1. With English Notes by 
J. PRENDEVILLE. Thirteenth Edition. Post 8vo, In. Gd. 

GK. Aeschylus.—Persae. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Paley, M.A., 

; LL.D. Is. Gd. . ’ 

| JANUARY, 1892. 

By | LAT. Caesar— De Bello Gallico. Edited, with Notes by George Long. 

M.A. 4s. Books IV. and V., Is. Gd.; Books VI. and VII., Is. 6d. 

JUNE, 1892. 

Virgil.—Aeneid. BOOKS V. and VI., and BOOKS VI. and VIII. 

Prof. Conington’s Edition, Abridged. 2 vols. Is. Gd. each. 

Xenophon—Anabasis. BOOK IV. Macmichael’s Edition. Re¬ 
vised by J. E. MELHUISH, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’sSehool. With 
Life, Itinerary, and Maps. Is. Gd. 

INTERMEDIATE. JULY, 1891. 

LAT. Virgil.—Aeneid. BOOKS IX. and X. With Notes. Conington’s 

Edition, Abridged. Is. Gd. 

“The handiest as well us the soundest of modem editions.”— Saturday lit view. 

JULY, 1892. 

LAT. Horace.—Satires. Macleano’s Edition, with Notes. 2a. 

Glv. Euripides.—Ion. Dr. Paley’* Edition, with Notes. 2s. 

t, x ., , -r, ,,, _ .. „ Cambridge Texts with Notes. 

ENG. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 1780-1781. Napier’s Edition in 

Bohn’s Library. Volumes 3 and 4. 3s. Gd. each. 

B.A. OCTOBER, 1891. 

LAT. Terence—Adelphoe. With Notes by Dr. Wilhelm Wagner. 

„ ... . . _ Cambridge Texts with Xotcs. 

Euripides—Iphigema in Tauns. With Notes by F. a. Paley, 

M.A., LL.D. Is. Gd. Cambridge Texts with Sole*. 

Plato. Phaedo. With Notes Critical and Exegetical and Analysis. 

by Dr. WILHELM WAGNI.R. 5s. Gd. Public School Series. 

OCTOBER, 1892. 

Juvenal—The Satires. Edited by Herman Prior, M.A. 3s. (id. 


GK. 


London: (J EORGL BELL o'; SONS, York Street, Cove.m Garden. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


THE HUGUENOTS ia ENGLAND and 

IRELAND. New Edition, with Additions. 
7s. 6d. 

JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobio¬ 

graphy. 16s. and 6s. 

LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vois. 

7s. 6d. each. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 

tost 8vo, Os. each. 

LIFE and LABOUR. 

SELF-HELP. 

CHARACTER. 

INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
DUTY. 

THRIFT. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

21s., 7s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 

THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch 

Naturalist. 6s. 

ROBERT DICK: Geologist and 

Botanist. 12s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

SOHOOLS, OOLLEGES, &c. 

TTNlVEESITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

The Council ia prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from Candi¬ 
da tea for the poet of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. His 
duties will be to assist the Professor of English, to Lecture on 
Geography, and to direct tutorially the English work’of the Normal 
Students. The stipend is £120 per annum. 

Applications, together with testimonials and references, must l>c in 
the hands of the Registrar on or before the 83rd of JANUARY, 1801. 
Further particulars can be obtained from 

Cardiff, Dec. 23nd, I8U0. _ Ivo. Jaues, R^i.tmr. 

TTNlVEESITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

^ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 

MISTRESS OF METHOD. 


orbSSj angary' aSSSSr 11 " n<1 r ' , ' renoM ’ mu,t 

Cardi ff. Dumber sails*._ Ivor J.VMK., Registr ar. 

LONDON /I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

I II. INDIAN C.8., Ac. 111. R.L CONSTABU- 
ASD I LARY CADETSHIPS, Lordo.v Ectablisiimkat 

, _/ 12 «“> H. earl-s COURT SQUARE, S.W., 

DUBLIN. ( under T. Millie Maociae, LL.D., Bar.-it-Law. 

\ Dublir Establisbuisjit, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE, 
Vo* 1 oro I MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Chetitod 
JLB l. 18 04. I Cballet, LL.D., D.C.L, Editor of “Open Com 
\ petition Handbooks," 4c.f 

L ADIES’ DEPARTMENT^ KTNU’S 

COLLEGE, LONDON, 13, Kensington Squaro 
(close to High Street Kensington Station). 

Tim College RE-OPENS on MONDAY, January 18. 

•(£7?* UBUal and Classes, special Loctures will be 

given as ioUowb :— 

SI fa. FAWCETT on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Prof. PERI NI on DANTE. 

S ‘ r BEBVOR,Bart, M.B., on NURSINt; in connection 

t^vSpS'te’ “ pp,y 10 

JJNIYEBSITY of MELBOURNE. 

,ICAL LECTURESHIP,ia now Vacant. Salary £400, with 
£!®L , “ r pa*a*8 e rnonej.Saiaiy ]raid from date ofSiralin MeL 
I’oyrnr. Application^ with not more than aix testlmoniala. to be Mnt 
not later than the 3 »d of JANUARY, to W. E. Hei7™bd, Ew J4 A 
Tutor and Fellow ol St, Johu'a CoUcp;, Cambridge 


HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


<y 


<z v 

- By the Author of 

“Breezie Langton,” 

“ The Outsider,” “ Long 
^ Odds,” “ The Master of 

^ Eathkelly,” &c. 


THE HON. MBS. H. W. OHETWYND’S 
NEW NOVEL. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 














MBS. HUNGERFOKD’S NEW NOVEL. 

WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 

APRIL’S LADY. 3 vols. 

By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ A Life’s Remorse,” 
“ The Hon. Mrs. Vereker,” Ac. 


By FERGUS HUME. 

THE MAN with a SECRET. 

(Cheap Edition.) By the Author of “ The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,” “Miss Mephistopheles,” “The Gentle¬ 
man who Vanished,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

(At all Booksellers and Bookstalls.) 
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SWAN SNMENSCHEIN Sc CO. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL AN- 

TIQUITX&S. Adapted and Edited from the German of 
Prof. SEYFFERT. by HENRY NETTLES HIP, M.A.. 
Corpus Professor of Latin literature in the University of 
Oxford; and J. E. 8ANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator in 
the University of Cambridge. With 600 Illustrations, 
4 to. _ [Shortly. 

PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 

LATIN GRAMMAS- By Prof. E. A- Son- 

NENSCHEIN, M.A. (Oxon). 

ACCIDENCE, le. 6d.; SYNTAX, Is. 6d. 

FIRST LATIN READER and WRITER. 

By C. M. DIX, M.A. (Oxon.). Is. 

SECOND LATIN READER and WRITER. 

By C. M. DIX, M.A. Is. 6d. 

FOURTH LATIN READER and WRITER 

(LIVY LESSONS). By J. C. NICOL, M.A., and the 
Rev. J. HUNTEB SMITH, M.A. Is. Sd. [This day. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. Hall, M.A., 

Head Master of the Hulme Grammar School, Man¬ 
chester ; A. J. COOPER, F.C.P., Head Mistress of the 
Edgbaston High School for Girls; and the Editor of the 
Parallel Grammar Series. Is. 

ACCIDENCE, Is.; SYNTAX, Is. 

LESSONS and EXERCISES on ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. By M. A. WOODS, Head Mistress of 
the Clifton High School for Girls, and A. J. COOPER, 
F.C P. 

PART I. ACCIDENCE, Is.; Part II. ANALYSIS, Is. 


° By the Author of 
“ A March Violet,” 

“ Lady Honoria’s Nieces,” 

; Bees and Butterflies,” &e. I 


FRENCH GRAMMAR By L. M. Moriarty, 

M.A. (Oxon), Master at Harrow, late Prof, of French in 
King’s.College, London; Taylorian Scholar in French. 
ACCIDENCE, Is. 6d.; SYNTAX, Is. 6d. Complete in 
1 vol., 3s. 

FIRST FRENCH READER and WRITER 

By B. J. MORICH, Chief Modern Language Master 
in the Manchester Grammar School; and W. 8. LYON, 
M.A. (Oxon.). Is. 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY FRENCH COURSE. By 

Mile. ZWEIFEL. Is. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR- By Kuno-Meyer, 

Ph.D., Lecturer in German in University College, 
Liverpool. 

ACCIDENCE, Is. 0d.; SYNTAX, Is. 6d. Complete in 
1 vol., 8s. 

FIRST GERMAN READER and WRITER. 

By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. is. 

SECOND GERMAN READER and 

WHITER. By W. 8. MACGOWAN, M.A. (Oxon). 
Is. 6d. 

SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. B Olarke, 

B.A. (Oxon), Taylorian Scholar in Spanish. 

[In preparation . 

GREEK GRAMMAS. By F. Haverfleld, 

M.A. (Oxon), Senior Classical Master in Lancing 
College. [In preparation. 

ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By 0. M 0- Beve- 

NOT, Professor in the Mason College, Birmingham ; late 
Master in Clifton College; Taylorian Exhibitioner in 
Italian. [In preparation. 

%* Other “ Readers and Writers ” to follow the above 
will shortly be produced. 


By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 

THIS WICKED WORLD. 

(Fourth Edition.) By the Author of “In a Grass 
Country,” “Jack’s Secret,” &c. Picture boards, 2s. 

(At all Booksellers and Bookstalls.) 

VI. 

By MAY CROMMELIN. 

THE FREAKS of 

LADY FORTUNE. 

(Cheap Edition.) By the Author of “Violet Vyvian, 
M.F.H.,” “ Queenie,” “ Goblin Gold,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[Immediately. 

F. V. WHITE & CO„ 

31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION OF MONK. 

THE STUDENT’S CICERO. By 

W. Y. FAU88ETT, M.A. With Engraved Portrait. 
3 h. 6d. 

“ It is only necessary to recommend it with all the emphasis 
we can ."—Fall Mall . 

THE STUDENT’S GREEK TRAGE- 

DIANB. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity Coll., Cambridge. With Engraved 
Portrait. 3s. 6d. [In January . 

SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK. 

T he Thirty Principal Schools. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d.— 
ATHLETICS, separately, Is. 

“ The execution is admirable. Accurate and complete in¬ 
formation, well up to date .”—Journal of Education . 

THE LETTERS of FRIEDRICH 

FROEBEL. Translated and Edited by H. KEATLEY 
MOORE, B.A., Muu.Bac., and Madame MICHAELIS. 8*. 

fciwAjf SonnenscheiN & Co., PaternosterSq.,Loudon. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, 

15, Piccadilly, London, 

Offers at the net prices affixed— 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 

With NOTES. 


Numismatic Works. 

Hawkins’ Silver Coins of England. 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged by R. Lu KENYON, Esq. 
Thick 8vo, 508 pp. and 06 Plate*, containing Figures of about 690 
Coins, by F. W. Fairfaolt and F. J. Lees, Roxburgh*, gilt top, 
£1 16a [1887. 

The Companion to Hawaiira’ “SILVER COIN8 of ENGLAND." 

Kenyon’s History of the Cold Coinage 

of ENGLAND. By R. Ll. KENYON. Editor of the Third Edition 
of “ Hawkins’ Silver Coins of England." I vol., demy 8vo. (uniform 
with the work of Hawkins), 24 Plates, engraved by F. J. Lees, 
Member of tho Numismatic Society, Roxburgh*, gilt top, 94s. 

[1888. 

Montagn (H.) — Copper Coinage of 

ENGLAND: the Copper, Tin, and Bronze Coinage and Patterns 
for Coins of England,from the Reign of Elizabeth to that of Her 
present Majesty. Royal 8vo. numerous Woodcuts of Groats, 
Pennies, Halfpennies, and Farthings, Roxburghe, gilt top, 10s. 0d. 

[1886. 

The standard work on the Copper Coinage of this Country. 

Atkins (James).—Coins and Tokens of 

the BRITISH POSSESSIONS in EUROPE. INDIA, and other 
DEPENDENCIES of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 1 vol, 8vo, 
numerous cuts, Roxburghe, uniform with the three preceding 
works. 24s. ...... (1888. 

“ This work will supply a want long felt by the collector of ooins, 
giving as it does for the first time in one book, a complete view of the 
ooins and tokens struck for, or issued by, the Colonies and Dependen¬ 
cies of Great Britain all over the globe, and to whleh is added an 
account of the remarkable series of interesting pieces, struck for 
Hanover, Brunswick, and Luneburg during tho reigns of the four 
Georges and William IV. 


Ornithological Works. 
Layard’s Birds of South Africa. 


New 


Edition, almost entirely re-written by R. B. 8HARPE, F.L.8., 
F.Z.8. Now complete. Royal 8vo, Twelve Coloured Plates, Rox¬ 
burghe, £3 38. [1875-84. 

Selater’s Jacamars and Puff Birds: a 

Monograph of the Jacamars and Puff Birds or Families Golbulidse 
and Bucconid®. By P. L. 8CLATER, M A.,Ph.D , F.R.8. 7 Parts, 
forming 1 volume, royal 4to, with 68 Plates and Woodcuts in the 
Text, the Plates beautifully Coloured, issued to Subscribers only, 
bound in half-moroooo, gilt top. £4 4s. [1879-83. 

The monograph comprises all the known varieties of these interesting 
families of Biros, chiefly found in the West Indies and South America. 

Shelley’s (Q. E.) Nectariniidse, or Sun- 

BIRDK Twelve Parts, formini 
and 387 pp. of Text, with 121 Pl__ 

Keulcmans, the Plates beautifully . 

red morooco, £8 8s. [1878-80. 

Adamson (C. M.).—Some more Ulustra- 

TION8 of WILD BIRDS, showing their Natural Habits. Oblong 
4to, 24 Plates, 3s. «d- [Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1887. 

Only 200 Copies were printed. 

Hume & Marshall.—The Game Birds of 

INDIA. By A. O. HUME and C. H. T. and G. P. L. MARSHALL. 
With Coloured Illustrations of all the known species. 3 vols., 
royal 8vo, containing altout 150 fine Coloured Plates, cloth, £6 8s. 

[Calcutta, 1879. 

The Game Birds of Ceylon, Burmah, and in fact of all the Provinces 
and Sub-divisions of our Indian Empire are included. 

VoL I. contains the Bustards, Floricnn, Sandgrouse, Peafowl, 
Pheasants, Jungle Fowl, and Spur Fowl. 

YoL II. contaius the Partridges, Quails, and Kails. 

Vol. III. oontains tho Cranes, Swans, Geese. Duck, Tool, Snipe, God- 
wit*. Woodcock. Ac. 

Very few copies remain for sale in England. 

Ottley’s Florentine School: a Series of 

Plates, engraved after the Paintings an<l Sculptures of tlie most 
Eminent Masters of the Early Florentine 8chool; intended to 
illustrate the History of the Restoration of the Arts of Design lu 
Italy. By WILLIAM YOUNG OTTLEY, F.A.8., Author of* 4 An 
Enquiry Into the Origin and Early History of Engraving,” “The 
Italian School of Design.” Ac. Imperial folio, 64 superb Plates, 
(pub. at £0 6s.), half-bound green morocco extra, gilt edges, uniform 
with the “ Italian School of Design,” £4 4s. [1826 

This valuable work, theoompanion to the u Italian School of Design.” 
was long considered out of print—a few copies have been made perfect, 
and they are offered at a very moderate prioc. 

Ottley’s Italian School of Design. 

1 vol.. imperial folio, 84 carefully eugravod and tinted Plates, being 
a senes of Facsimiles of Original Drawings by the most cmincut 
Painters and Sculptors of Italy, with Biographical Notices lpub. at 
£13 12s.), half-bound green morocco extra, gilt odges, uniform with 
tho “ Florentine School,” £4 4s. [1873. 

Page (L.).—Guide for Drawing the 

ACANTHUS, and every description of Ornamental Foliage. 
Crown Svo, xv. and 245 pp., with upwards of 200 Woodcuts and 53 
Plates. Roxburghe, gilt lop, 7t. 6d. [Reprint, 1886. 

A valuable instructor to Architects’ Pupils, Inlayers, Modellers, 
Cabinet Makars, Ornamental Workers, Carvers, and to Students in 
every other department of the Fine Arts. 

Poole’s Art of the Saracens in 

By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, B.A., M.R.A.8, Hon. lf«5b?r of 
the Egyptian Commission for the Preservation of the Monuments 
of Cairo, l stout volume, royal 8vo. Large-Paper, with 108 flue 
Woodcuts of Architecture, Objects of Art and Deoorationa. cloth, 
£1 Is. [1886. 

This Edition de Luxe is limited to 200 oopies, printed on large-paper, 
with proofs of tho illustrations on fine plate paper. 

Pooley’s Old Crosses of Gloucestershire. 

4 to. Coloured Frontispiece, 12 Plates in Tinted Lithography, and 
66 Woodcuts by O. Jewitt, cloth antique, 10s. 6d. 

Pooley’s Old Stone Grosses of Somerset- 

SHIRE. 1 vol., royal 8vo, xvi. and 18 * pp.. Map, 20 Tinted Plates 
and 181 Woodcuts, cloth antique, £1 lls. 8d. [1877. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
*,* A batch of Catalogue of Hare, Valuable, and 
Curious Books mag be had for six penny stamps. 


DESCRIBING SOME OF THE EMBLEM8, THOUGHTS. AND SUBJECTS COMMON TO THE JAPANE8E. 

By JAMES L. BOWES, 

Honorary Consul for Japan at Liverpool; Author of “Japanese Harks and Seals,” “Japanese Pottery,” 
“ Japanese Enamels,” and Joint-Author of “ Keramic Art of Japan,” &c. 

Imperial 8vo, with 15 Autotype Plates, 300 Engravings, and 500 Marks and Seals. 

Price £2 12s. 6d. net., cloth. 

A SPECIAL EDITION, on Japanese paper, containing 67 Plates, 23 of them in Colours 
and Gold (this Edition limited to 150 copies), £6 6s. net., half-morocco, gilt top. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“ In paper, type, illustration, binding, and treatment this volume is worthy of its subject and its author. 
We could scarcely give it higher praise.”— Times. 

“ Compiled regardless of cost.remarkably free from mistakes. For a long time to come will stand 

as the most sumptuous catalogue of the most extensive Japanese Collection in England, if not in the world,” 

Art Journal. 

“ Not only one of the most beautiful, hut one of the most useful and rational books upon Japanese work 
which has been published in England.”— Builder. 

“ It must always remain an indispensable authority.”— Academy. 

“ Let us repeat our admiration for this beautiful and enticing volume.”— Saturday Review. 

“ The volumes have not been surpassed in the history of amateurism.Additional opportunities for 

debating about styles with native connoisseurs. As such it is unique.”— Architect. 

“ Hr. Bowee gives another proof that he knows more about Japanese ware than any other European does. 
A book of first authority.”— Scotsman. 

“ A text book to suggest new ideas to our designers. Hr. Bowes’ latest book takes its place as a standard 
work in the English language.’ '—Liverpool Mercury. 

“ Hr. Bowes’ work is second only to his Collection in importance as a complete illustration of the beauty 
diversify, and historic value of Japanese Art.”— Pottery Gazette. 

“ Hr. Bowee— 1 Japanese Bowes,’ as he is called by reason of his Consulship and his wonderful Collection— 
takes high rank. A contribution of the utmost value to the collector and the student.”— Graphic. 

“ So thoroughly well known in the Japanese world of art that it is with pleasure the connoisseur hears that 
he has added to his former popular and admirable works. Collectors outside Japan have done better than those 
on the spot. The Notes are positively delightful, and the reader revels in them. ’— China Telegraph. 

“ A work alike beautiful and interesting. Apart from its obvious qualities, I rejoice in all that tends to 
spread knowledge and elevate further the justly high reputation of Japan in England.” 

The Right Hon. Wit. E. Gladstone. 

“ Hr. Bowes, who has already done more to spread an accurate knowledge of Japanese art than any living 
Englishman, has rendered another notable service to connoisseurs by this beautiful and scholarly book.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

“ Nowhere can be found such a complete collection of masterpieces in pottery ns that of which Hr. Bowes 
is the fortunate possessor, and which he describes with a profound knowledge of the subject. The volume is 
one in which connoisseurs will delight.”— St. James's Gazette. 

“ Abounding in entertaining, curious, and instructive descriptions.”— Liverpool Courier. 

“ They are as beautiful as they are diverse. The book, with its sumptuous reproductions, can scarcely fail 
to charm both the connoisseur and the student of Eastern art.”— Review of Reviews. 

“ Invaluable for the purposes of identification and classification.”— Birmingham Post. 

“ Hr. Bowes has had opportunities which very few possess. Of the utmost value to the student of Japanese 
pottery.”— Building News. 

“ The great service which Hr. Bowes has rendered to the art of Japan is that he has distinguished between 
the false and the true.”— Liverpool Post. 

“ This sumptuous volume further increases the obligations under which Hr. Bowes has placed all thoso to 
whom the art of Japan is fascinating. Lucid and understandable even to beginners.” 

Igdrasil, Journal of the Ruskiu Roadhig Club. 

“ Illustrations equally admirable for beauty and for tho information they supply. Tho Notes illustrate with 
remarkable clearness the superstitious or imaginative conventions and the folk-loro of Japan. Of theso sur¬ 
prisingly beautiful designs are given.”— Xotes and Queries. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., London. EDWARD HOWELL, Livkiuool. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


STUDIES IN STATISTICS, 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND MEDICAL. 

By GEORGE BLUNDELL LONGSTAFF, 

M.A., M.B., Cert. Preventive Medicine, Oxon, F.R.C.P., &c. 

WITH THIRTY MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 

Detailed Prospectus sent on application. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, C'ockstvb Stkbbt, ChAking Cnoss, S.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S | 

LIST. 


NOTICE. 

TWO New Serial Stories, 

“THETHREE BROTHERS,” 

By W. E. NORIIIS, 

. AXD 

“LOVE OR MONEY?” 

Are COMMENCED IN the J ASUAIiY NUMB Eli of 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


NEW WORKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 

FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE, 

forming a Third Series of “My Records.” By FRANCES 
ANNE KEMBLE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits, 218. 


EDITED BY GUY LE STRANGE. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of 

PRINCESS ELEVEN and EARL GREY. The Con- 
tinuation, 183-1-18-11, Translated and Edited by GUY LE 
STRANGE. Yol. III. Demy 8vo, with Facsimiles, 15s. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 

THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

Queen of France, Consort of Henry IV., and Recent of 
France during the early years of Louis XIII. By JULIA 
PARDOE, Author of “Louis the Fourteenth and the 
Court of France.” 3 vols., demy 8vo, with 18 Portraits, 
42s. 


BY DR. MARTIN. 

IN THE FOOTPRINTS of CHARLES 

.... LAMB. By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN, with a 
complete Bibliography of Charles Lamb’s Works by 
Mr. ERNEST NORTH. In small lto, with numerous 
Illustrations by Herbert Railton and John Fulleylove. 


BY MR. BARKER. 

WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, High- 

ways and Otherways. By EDWARD BARKER. In 1 
yol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 

CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton Castle. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "VENDETTA!” 

WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 

By MARIE CORELLI, Author of “Arduth,” &c. 
Third Edition. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY TOE AUTHOR OF “ALEXIA.” 

THE LITTLE ONE. By Eleanor 

C. PRICE, Author of “ Red Towers,” &c. 2 vols., 

crown 8vo. 
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LITERATURE. 

Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Tiie publication of Arnold’s poems, at a low 
price, in a single volume, is an act of such 
merit that we are scarcely permitted to 
criticise the bibliographical details of this 
book. It is enough to say that it is a 
little heavier that is comfortable; something 
handier, and less awkward, would have 
been more acceptable. But wo have all 
Arnold’s poems, and the best of his portraits, 
in one volume ; let us be satisfied with that, 
and grateful for it.* 

There are two poems, not hitherto in¬ 
cluded : the elegy on Kaiser, and the 
Iloratian Echo. The first contains that just 
and pleasant satire upon the Laureate, and 
upon his follower, which we enjoyed a few 
years ago: 

“ What, Kaiser dead ? The heavy news 

Post-haste to Cobham calls the Muse, 

From where in Farringford she brews 
The ode sublime, 

Or with Fen-bryn’s bold bard pursues 
A rival rhyme.” 

Tho Iloratian Echo, which enriched the 
Hobby Horse last year, contains, among 
many felicities of expression, two exquisite 
stanzas : 

“ Of little threads our life is spun, 

And he spins ill, who misses one. 

But is tliy fair Eugenia cold Y 
Yet Helen had an equal grace, 

And Juliet’s was as fair a face, 

And now their years are told. 

“ The day approaches, when we must 
Be crumbling bones and windy dust; 

And scorn us as our mistress may, 

Her beauty will no better be 

Than the poor face she slights in thee, 

When dawns that day, that day.” 

The complete poems of Arnold are little 
more than ono hundrod in number. Of those, 
only fivo aro of considerable length; yet, 
taken togotlier, they do not fill half this 
volume of fivo hundred pages. So careful 
and discreet an achievement, during some 
forty years, ought to come close upon per¬ 
fection ; and this it does. But of Arnold’s 
rare and happy qualities we will speak 
later; let us first have done with his few 
and venial faults. In reading this volume 
through, two things, now and again, are 
noticeable. There are lines, phrases, and 
constructions, not perfectly polished; and 
there are poems, or stanzas, not perfectly 
poetical. That is, there are faults of ex¬ 
pression and of conception. Arnold, as Lord 
Coleridge tells us, had a most imperfect oar 

* Wo may call attention to an ugly misprint in 
the third line of a familiar stanza on p. ■i'-'-'t.- Ed. 
Academy. 


for music. Now, while no one questions his 
wonderful ear for the cadence of verse, it is 
equally true that his sense for melody some¬ 
times failed him. Within one short poem 
occur two such discordant lines as “There 
the pines slope, the cloud-strips,” and 
“Where the high woods strip sadly.” It 
explains Arnold’s avowed preference for the 
rhythm of 

“ Siehst sehr atcrbebliisslich aus,” 
over tho rhythm of 

“ Que dit le ciel ?i l’aube, ct la ilammc a la 
flamme'r” 

Again, the construction is at timcc forced, 
as in 

“ That fxirtive mien, that scowling eye, 

Of hair that red and tufted fell ”— 

where the second lino “ is only poetry 
because it is not prose.” These technical 
faults are few, and they are less troublesome 
than the foolish affectations of much modem 
workmanship. The second fault, faults of 
conception, is more serious. Arnold rarely 
fails to write in a spirit of singular loftiness 
and beauty; he is rarely neglectful of his 
own precept: 

“ Such, poets, is yoxir bride, the Muse! young, 

g«y. 

Radiant, adorn’d outside; a hidden ground 

Of thought and of austerity within.” 

But, at times, the thought is unadorned and 
the austerity far from radiant. To take an 
example: 

“ ‘ Religious fervours! ardour misapplied ! 

Hence, hence,’ they cry, ‘ye do but keep 
man blind! 

But keep him self-immersed, preoccupied, 

And lame the active mind! ’ ” 

Contrast that, in its nakedness, with the 
ornament and the radiance of tho preceding 
poem : a poem full, too, of austere thought: 

“ So, in its lovely moonlight, lives the soul. 

Mountains surround it, and sweet virgin air; 

Cold plashing, past it, crystal waters roll; 

We visit it by moments, ah, too rare .’ ” 

At once we feel that the first lines aro not 
interesting, not heightened, not touched 
with emotion; that the second are no less 
beautiful than elevated. 

Tlieso things are worth a fow words, 
because the admirers of Arnold are in 
danger of being held his worshippers also, 
unless they show themselves aware of his 
faults. Arnold, great and admirable as he 
is, is no more perfect than is Gray, Milton, 
or Sophocles; but he stands abovo the first, 
and tho others were his most successful 
masters. 

Arnold’s pooms are of two kinds: there 
aro the narrative poems, whether dramatic 
or otherwise; and the lyrical, emotional, or 
meditative poems. Now, it is observable 
that Arnold is at his best in poems neither 
long nor short: in poems equal iu length 
to the average Hebrew' psalm, tho average 
Greek ode. No doubt there are exceptions: 
“Sohrab and Bustum” among the longer 
poems, “ Bequieseat ” among the shorter, 
are nearly faultless. But, for the most part, 
it is in such pooms as “ Tliyrsis,” “ A 
Summer Night,” “ Stanzas from tho Grande 
Chartreuse,” that wo find the true Arnold; 
not in “ Balder Dead,” “ Progress,” 

“ Bevolutions.” In other words, Arnold, to 
use his own phrase, had not. “ the archi¬ 


tectonics of poetry, the faculty which pre¬ 
sides at the evolution of works like the 
‘ Agamemnon ’ or ‘ Lear.’ ” Nor was he in 
the literal sense a singer, such as was Heine 
or Catullus. Bather, his quality was medi¬ 
tative ; he accepted, at least in practice, 
Wordsworth’s definition of poetry, that it 
is “ emotion remembered in tranquillity.” 
But it may be objected that Arnold is 
genial, exultant, even rapturous; that he 
wrote nothing in the least like “ The Excur¬ 
sion.” That is true; but let us consider a 
little more curiously. Arnold was fond of 
national distinctions, qualities of race and 
temperament. Were one to distinguish 
Arnold’s own qualities, the conclusion might 
be of this kind. From the Greek culture, 
he took a delight in the beauty of life and 
of fine imagination; from the Hebrew 
genius, a sense of reverence and medita¬ 
tion ; from the French, a certain grace and 
lucidity of spirit; from the German, a 
steady seriousness of mind. By descent he 
was, in part, a Celt: that gave him a 
“natural magic” of emotion and of soul; 
while from his English origin, he took that 
daring common sense which enabled him to 
hold in harmony these various qualities. 
Trained in those chosen places of beauty 
and high tradition, Winchester and Oxford, 
with all the strength of his father’s influ¬ 
ence at Bugby, he was always attached to 
the English ideal: to the ideals of Milton and 
of Burke. A scholar, a man of the world, 
a government official, his affections were 
not narrow, not provincial; but they were 
not cosmopolitan, not unsettled. His heart 
was at home in the quiet dignity and peace 
of an English life, among the great books of 
antiquity, and the great thoughts of “all 
time and all existence.” Hence came his 
limitations; not from prejudice, nor from 
ignorance, but from a scrupulous precision 
and delicacy of taste. No one loved France 
more than ho ; no one abhorred more than 
he “ the great goddess Aselgeia.” He 
reveronced the Gorman seriousness, depth, 
moderation of life and thought; he disliked 
and ridiculed pedantry, awkwardness, want 
of humour and of grace. In all his criti¬ 
cisms, the same balance between excess and 
deficiency appears: he was a true Aristotelian. 
And so, when it is said that Arnold was not 
a poet of profound philosophy, not a thinker 
of consistency, or not a man whom we can 
classify at all, the only answer is a dis- 
tinguo. It was Arnold’s work to find boauty 
and truth in life, to apprehend tho moaning 
and moral worth of things, to discriminate 
the trivial from tho grave, and to show how 
the serene and ardent life is better than the 
mean and restless. His poetry, then, is not 
didactic; but meditative, in the classical 
sense, it is. Lord Coleridge—in those 
papers which make us regret that he has 
“ to law given up what was made for man¬ 
kind ”—is of opinion that Arnold’s medita¬ 
tive poems are not destined to live, “not 
from any defect of their own, but from the 
inherent mortality of their subjects.” Yet, 
surely these poems are more than records of 
a transitory emotion, the phase and habit of 
an age. Such a description would apply to 
Clough ; his mournful, homesick, desultory 
poems are indeed touched with decay, bo*- 
cause they are composed without care, in no 
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wide spirit of contemplation; reading them 
we do not think of “ Sophocles by the 
Aegaean,” nor of the lacrimae rerum. But 
Arnold’s thoughts and emotions are pro¬ 
foundly human; we cannot say of them, 
that only an Oxford man, under such and 
such influences, at such and such a time, 
could have felt them in youth and expressed 
them in after life. True, their immediate tone 
is that of one “ touched by the Zeit-Geist ” 
in the latter end of the nineteenth century; 
but their fundamental character is common 
to all times. For Arnold is human; and 
what is humanism but the belief 

“ that nothing which has ever interested living 
men and women can wholly lose its vitality: 
no language they have spoken, no oracle beside 
which they have hushed their voices, no dream 
which has once been entertained by actual 
human minds, nothing about which they have 
ever been passionate, or expended time and 
real f ” 

Arnold, if this be so, was himself a true 
humanist, and no true humanist will ever 
forget him. No doubt the Christian Year 
or the Essay on Man have lost their charm 
and their significance ; but we read the one 
as the memorial of a great phase of senti¬ 
ment, and the other for its brilliant setting 
of a very tarnished theory. Much more 
will Arnold live in these grave and lovely 
poems, which have so little in them of 
merely transient feeling. Whatever be the 
future estimate of Arnold’s poems, there is 
no doubt of their singular charm now. They 
possess the secret of great verse, its power 
of haunting the memory, and of profoundly 
satisfying it. Sad as are some of them, 
their melancholy is true to nature, and 
leaves us calm; rejoicing as are others, 
they never soar out of sight, away from life. 
But they give a view of nature and of life 
as contemplated by a mind of great sym¬ 
pathy and insight, acquainted with the 
choice spirits of ancient civility, and with 
the living emotions of our own age. No 
hymn to Dolores can so touch us as the 
lines “ To Marguerite the feverish, anti¬ 
quarian rhetoric of the one may thrill the 
nerves and leave ns tired; the pure beauty 
and the austere passion of the other appeals 
to every faculty in us, and leaves a sense of 
the beauty of human sorrow. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, there is something very 
hieratic about Arnold; his apprehension of 
the beauty of holiness, his love for what is 
clear and lofty in the pleasures of thought, 
his constant service of meditation. 

“ Ah, les Voix, montcz done, mourantes que vous 

Sentences, mots en voix, metuphores mal fuites, 

Toutc la rhetorique eu fuite des peches, 

Ah, les Voix, montez done, mourantes que vous 
6tes! ” 

Arnold would not have liked M. Verlaine’s 
poetry; but those lines express much of 
Arnold’s mind. The false worship of words, 
the conventional acceptance of phrases, all 
the spurious wisdom in the world, he fought 
against, and conquered much of it; and 
there is no one left to take his place in the 
struggle against vulgarity and imposture. 
No voice like his to sing as he sang of calm 
and peace among the turbulent sounds of 
modem life. j 


“ Calm soul of all things! Make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 

That there abides a peace of thine, 

Man did not make, and cannot mar. 

“ The will to neither Btrive nor cry, 

The power to feel with others give ! 

Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live.” 

Lionel Johnson. 


Four Frenchwomen. By Austin Dobson. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

There are a few contemporary writers of 
whom one always thinks as belonging to 
the past rather than the present; and such 
a writer is Mr. Austin Dobson. I do not, 
of course, mean that his work lies habitually 
remote from the interests of to-day, for this 
is very far from being the case; but that 
there is in all he does a certain measure 
and restraint, a dainty accuracy and pre¬ 
cision, a kind of elegant simplicity and 
unaffectednees, and that such characteristics 
are rather those of the classic periods of 
literature than of our own days of storm 
and stress. Many an author now popular 
would scarcely, I fear, have been highly 
esteemed by the wits and critical quidnuncs 
of Queen Anne’s time. But Addison and 
Steele, St. John and young Mr. Pope, would 
have had many a good word for Mr. 
Dobson’s prose, and have spoken of his 
verse with all possible honour. 

How does it happen that a writer so 
sober in his effects, so opposed to all 
exaggeration and over - emphasis, should 
have selected for treatment such subjects 
as three out of the four lives in this little 
volume ? Charlotte de Corday the assassin, 
Mme. Boland the victim of tho guillotine, 
the Princess de Lamballe butchered by the 
populace with every foul accompaniment of 
bloodthirstiness and bestiality—what attrac¬ 
tion had themes like these for a poet so 
delicate and charming? True, no doubt, 
that Charlotte de Corday, if a murderess, 
was a murderess of an almost sympathetic 
kind, beautiful, heroic, disinterested ally, 
consumed by zeal for the public good, 
and that her victim, so unlike the victims 
of Bavaillac or Balthazar Gerard, was a 
monster unfit to live ; true, also, that Mme. 
Boland, notwithstanding much in her 
Memoirs that one would wish away, stands 
forth in history a noble figure, and 
walked to her death with unfaltering feet; 
true, again, that Mdmo. de Lamballe, mieux 
femme que ces autres, as Mr. Dobson repoats, 
showed a beautiful courage and devotion to 
her friend and queen, Marie Antoinette. All 
true, no doubt; but against what a back¬ 
ground of horror do these figures move, and 
how blood-bedabbled they are. Mr. Dobson 
here is like an exquisite genre painter called 
upon to depict the darkest scenes of human 
tragedy. 

And the genre painter, it must be owned, 
comes admirably out of the ordeal. The 
artist that is in Mr. Dobson shows himself 
quite equal to this new task. “ "What can 
the man do that comoth after the king ? ” 
asks the Ecclesiast; and in writing the story 
of Charlotte de Corday’s journey from Caen 
to Paris, of her sudden attack on Marat, of 
her trial and death, Mr. Dobson comes after 


a king indeed. There are few chapters 
in Carlyle’s French Revolution more striking, 
more full of movement and of a vivid, 
if lurid, light, and at the same time more 
excellently ordered in the midst of seeming 
disorder, than the chapter on Charlotte de 
Corday. Even so, however, Mr. Dobson 
may fairly be said to hold his own. His 
account may be read after the other, and 
still with pleasure. Nor with less pleasuro 
may be read what he says of Mme. 
Boland, the heroine of the Bevolution, or of 
that more feminine heroine of the ancien 
regime —for surely in her devotion to Marie 
Antoinette there was something heroic—the 
Princess de Lamballe. Here she stands 
before us in Mr. Dobson’s words, as if in a 
portrait by Gainsborough—lovely with her 
old-world charm of distinction and womanly 
grace:— 

“ We recognise her merit by the few testimonies 
of her contemporaries, by the total absence of 
any authentic accusation, by the ‘ She was as 
good as pretty’ of a man Uke the Prince de 
Ligne, by the “ good angel ” of the peasants of 
Penthievre ; and looking back to Hickel’s por¬ 
trait—a blonde, beautiful, head, with the luxu¬ 
riant hair, which once, they say, broke from its 
bands and rippled to her feet—looking back, 
too, not ignorant of the days in which she 
lived, we dare not choose but believe that this 
delicate girlish woman of forty, round whose 
lips, despite the veil of sadness iu the eyes, a 
vague infans pudor still lingers like a per¬ 
fume, was, what we account here to have been, 
a very tender, loving, and unhappy lady.” 

Of Mme. de Genlis, the one non-tragic 
Frenchwoman whose story is here told, 
we get a far less definite picture, notwith¬ 
standing that nearly half the volume is 
devoted to her eighty-four years of life. 
But this is scarcely Mr. Dobson’s fault. 
Mme. de Genlis was an enigmatic person. 
Her voluminous writings rather veil than 
reveal her. Her many enemies raised 
round her a cloud of calumny through 
which it is difficult to soe clearly. Even 
Sainte-Beuve, the subtle analyst, to whom 
difficult problems of character often offered 
an irresistible attraction, even he “thanked 
God,” when writing about her works, 
that he had not to write about her life, 
saying that the latter would be “ a task 
too delicate and perilous.” And so Mr. Dob¬ 
son, for all his pleasant account of her youth, 
and maturity, and age —and most pleasant it 
all is—scarcely makes us “ touch bottom,” 
as it were, in her character. Was she really 
“ very unaffected,” as Mrs. Opie reported of 
her ? Is it true, as Miss Burney said, that 
“thoro was a dignity with her sweetness, 
and a frankness with her modesty,” testify¬ 
ing, “ beyond all power of report,” to “ her 
real worth and innocence ” ? Or, was she 
the Becky Sharp of her time, as there is 
more reason to think? There the riddle 
remains—though with the adverse solution 
the more probable. 

To question the facts of a writer so accur¬ 
ate as Mr. Dobson would require more bold¬ 
ness than I possess. Differences of impression 
one may, however, avow without rashness. 
Tims of Mmo. Boland’s Memoirs he says 
that they were “ composed with all the easy 
fluency, and something of the naive cultiva¬ 
tion of Sevigne.” But, is this quite an ap¬ 
propriate comparison ? Mme. Boland's 
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Memoirs were written, as he admits, and all 
who read them must recognise, under the 
very direct influence of Bousseau. Rousseau 
is responsible for nearly all, not quite all, 
that is objectionable in their matter. He is 
responsible, also, for their manner, even in 
those more autobiographical portions which 
Mr. Dobson had probably in view when he 
instituted his comparison. But, between 
Rousseau’s manner and Mme. de Sevigne’s 
manner there is a whole century of differ¬ 
ence. The alertness, the sparkle, the 
directness and spontaneity, the absence of 
all mannerism, of all pose, of all declama¬ 
tion in the works of the immortal letter- 
writer—how should a disciple of Rousseau 
have possessed these qualities or enjoyed 
these immunities ? A word, too, I might 
say, remembering the lines of thought of 
George Sand, of Michelet, of Victor Hugo— 
in opposition to Mr. Dobson’s view that 
Rousseau’s influence is a thing altogether 
of the past. But, cui bono ? Did ever two 
people agree about everything ? And Mr. 
Dobson’s opinion, when I come to think 
about it, is more likely to be right than 
mine. Frank T. Marzialb. 


Over the Teacups. By the Author of “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.” (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

Dr. Holmes in the mansions of British 
aristocrats felt himself “ at home,” but his 
truest admirers preferred to meet him at 
the famous breakfast-table. These will 
now gladly welcome him again “ over the 
teacups,” where he discourses genially and 
wisely of men and manners. It is unneces¬ 
sary to draw comparisons between his 
present conversations and those which, some 
thirty years ago, made him famous. That 
he “ feels he has something he would like 
to say ” is his sufficient justification for the 
present work, and there are plenty of 
people on both sides of the Atlantic who 
will listen to him gladly. We may, how¬ 
ever, note in passing that the always genial 
Doctor is now, if possible, more genial than 
ever. Even his old friend the New England 
deacon is not held up to ridicule. 

Among the characters that assemble 
around the tea-table are two of our old 
familiar friends: the Autocrat himself—now 
known as the “Dictator,” though he 
dictates very little and, indeed, takes, osten¬ 
sibly, only a small part of the conversation— 
and the Professor. All the rest of the old 
company have departed, and given place to 
new and not uninteresting guests. Among 
these is, of course, a doctor who is one of 
the parties in the slight love-romance that 
runs through the book. 

That much of the talk relates to old age 
is natural enough, seeing that the author 
has now completed his eighty-one years and 
is not anxious to conceal the fact. He 
seems to regard himself at this stage of 
life with something of the curious scientific, 
or semi-scientific, interest which hitherto he 
has always manifested with reference to 
external things. He studies his sensations, 
and notes the gain and the loss—being quite 
alive to the privileges as well as to the 
inconveniences connected with his time of 
life. He is of opinion that 
“ old age is infinitely more cheerful, for intelli¬ 


gent people at least, than it was two or three 
thousand years ago. It is our duty, so far as 
we can, to keep it so. There will always be 
enough about it that is solemn, and more than 
enough, alas! that is saddening. But how 
much there is in our times to lighten its 
burdens ! If they that look out at the windows 
be darkened, the optician is happy to supply 
them with eyeglasses for use before the public, 
and spectacles for their hours of privacy. If 
the grinders cease because they are few, they 
can be made many again by a third dentition, 
which brings no toothache in the train. By 
temperance and good habits of life, proper 
clothing, well-warmed, well-drained, and well- 
ventilated dwellings, and sufficient but not too 
much exercise, the old man of our time may 
keep his muscular strength in very good 
condition.” 

Dr. Holmes is by no means an enthusiastic 
admirer of “the good old times.” He 
believes in the things and the men of to-day. 
If the match were possible, he says he would 
be prepared to back Mr. Gladstone for a 
hundred shekels against Caleb, “that over¬ 
confident old Israelite,” to “ cut down and 
chop up a cedar of Lebanon.” 

About many other topics which interest 
him Dr. Holmes takes the present oppor¬ 
tunity of discoursing. He is somewhat 
severe on the persons he styles “brain- 
tappers ”—those “ literary operatives who 
address persons whose names are well known 
to the public, asking their opinions or their 
experiences on subjects which are, at the 
time, of general interest.” The object with 
which the brain-tapper puts his questions 
may, he admits, be a purely benevolent and 
entirely disinterested one. But this is not 
always the case. In many instances the 
brain-tapper 

“is acting much as those persons do who stop a 
physician in the street to talk with him about 
their livers or stomachs or other internal 
arrangements, instead of going to his office and 
consulting him, expecting to pay for his advice. 
Others are more luce those busy women who, 
having the generous intention of making a 
handsome present to their pastor, at as little 
expense as may be, send to all their neighbours 
and acquaintances for scraps of various 
materials, out of which the imposing ‘bed¬ 
spread ’ or counterpane is to be elaborated.” 

Akin to the “ brain-tapper ” is the writer of 
unnecessary communications, who desires to 
express admiration, or to seek information, 
or to procure an autograph. Dr. Holmes 
confesses he has encouraged this vice. He 
was willing to answer all correspondents os 
long as he was able; but at length it be¬ 
came necessary to give notice that the letters, 
books, and pamphlets which reached him 
were too numerous to be attended to. If he 
undertook to read and answer them all, he 
would have little time for anything else. It 
is gratifying to receive them, no doubt. 
“ When iarge numbers of strangers insist on 
claiming one as a friend on the strength of 
what he has written, it tends to make him 
think of himself somewhat indulgently.” 
Dr. Holmes hints at the difference that exists 
between the written and the unwritten 
answers to correspondents, and remarks 
that “ the hypocrisy of kind-hearted people 
is one of the most painful exhibitions of 
human weakness.” He gives a few speci¬ 
mens of the “ unwritten answers,” of which 
one may be quoted by way of example:— 
“Think the lines you mention are by far the 


best I ever wrote, hey P Well, I didn’t write 
those lines. What is more, I think they are as 
detestable a string of rhymes as I could wish 
my worst enemy had written.” 

Dr. Holmes concludes his present series of 
papers with the hope that he may yet meet 
his readers “in the now and then of the 
future.” We hope so too, for many years 
to come. He has given us his views about 
old age and the world in general, from the 
standpoint of eighty years. We shall hope 
in due time to learn how he regards them 
at ninety. 

Walter Lewin. 


Impressions of a Tenderfoot during a Journey 
in Search of Sport in the Far West. By 
Mrs. Algernon St. Maur. (John Murray.) 

A “ tenderfoot ” in Western slang is the 
equivalent of what is known in Australia as 
a “ new chum” ; and did not Mrs. St. Maur 
at once inform us of the fact, this charming 
little book contains ample evidence of her 
claims to be numbered among that exceed¬ 
ing great army for whom a trip over the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad still possesses 
novelty. She and her husband (who had 
servedin LordWolseley’s RedRiver Expedi¬ 
tion, and, seventeen years ago, hunted the 
then little known Colorado country) made 
the usual trip to Vancouver. But with the 
exception of a canoe voyage a little way up 
the British Columbian coast, and a journey 
into the interior of Vancouver Island as far 
as Cowichan Lake, neither on this journey 
nor on an extension of it to San Francisco 
and the Upper Columbia did the two 
travellers cover any but the most familiar 
ground. And Mrs. St. Maur makes no pre¬ 
tence of jotting down in her diary anything 
but the most familiar of facts. The object 
of the excursion was sport. But beyond 
catching plenty of trout, neither of the 
hunters were fortunate in bringing home 
many trophies. The summer is, indeed, in 
North-West America the worst season for 
game, unless the sportsmen are prepared 
for loftier climbs and a much rougher 
country than that traversed by Mrs. St. 
Maur. At that period of the year the 
deer keep to the high grounds, close to the 
snow-line, to avoid the mosquitoes, which 
are the pest of the lowlands. In autumn 
they descend, and in September and October 
the crab-apple thickets, in the interior of 
Vancouver Island, are often swarming with 
black bears; while in the winter season, 
especially should there be snow on the 
ground, deer are abundant almost any¬ 
where. Thus I have known a single rifle 
bring down during two months more than 
one hundred black-tails in the vicinity 
of Leech River, distant about twenty miles 
from Victoria. However, the game has by 
this time been pretty well thinned in the 
well-frequented localities to which the pro¬ 
fessional guide is likely to conduct “ tender- 
feet.” Accordingly, slaughter of bird and 
beast does not occupy a large place in the 
volume. But as the writer jots down every¬ 
thing she sees, or hears, or does, or thinks 
of interest, her diary—unfortunately with¬ 
out an index—is a pleasant mixture of many 
things. Thus, in this literary olfo podrida we 
learn in the course of a few pages her 
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opinion of Mr. Ingereoll’s theology, of the 
edgings to the Sutro Park flower hods, of 
the kind of jewellery which “Adela’s” 
maid wore, and how “Algernon” baked 
bread in the frying-pan, and carried a 
heavier load than anybody else in Lord 
Wolseley’s command. 

But though Mrs. St. Maur’s book is 
not quite equal to Eothen it is penned in 
that confidentially - domestic style which 
made The Voyage of the Sunbeam so popular; 
and—what is rarer in female travels—her 
remarks seldom offend in matters of good 
taste. However, it contains an account of one 
place not generally known. This is Cowichan 
Lake in Vancouver Island. Though not 
the discoverer of this large sheet of water, I 
was the first person who reached it after Mr. 
Pemberton, and laid down its geography 
with approximate accuracy. At that period 
—now twenty-six years ago—it was quite 
in the outer world, only one Indian family 
visiting it to hunt wapiti. Now it seems 
there is a waggon road to the lake, a kind of 
hunter’s hotel near it; Indians live there, 
and land even is “ taken up ” in its vicinity. 

A volume so unpretending does not call 
for severe criticism. Nevertheless, should 
it attain the dignity of a second edition, it 
might be well to correct a few errors and mis¬ 
prints before they get intogeneralcirculation. 
Thus (p. 19), it is a little misleading to imply 
that in the West 160 acres of land can be 
bought for 10 dols. ; and it is altogether 
erroneous to say (p. 26) that the Miemacs of 
New Brunswick are the only Indian tribe 
who possess a written language. Nor 
(p. 40) is the gopher a “ kind of marmot ” ; 
it is a ground-squirrel. And it is incorrect to 
speak of the Douglas “pine”; it is a species 
of fir, or more accurately of Pseudotsuga. 
The botanist who has compiled a catalogue 
of the Canadian plants is not“McEwan” 
(p. 44), but Macoun; Asa Gray spelt his 
name not as it is given on p. 130 ; and Dr. 
George Dawson is not “ Professor ” except 
in the vulgar fashion which bestows that aca¬ 
demical title on every man of science. The 
North-West and not the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany were 1 ‘ the first to open up an organised 
trade” with the Rocky Mountain region 
(p. 63); and the steamer on the Upper 
Columbia runs down, not “up,” the river 
to the lakes (p. 68). Mount Baker (which is 
printed “ Parker ” on the map) is not 13,000 
feet high (p. 74); and Mount St. Elias, in¬ 
stead of being “ 19,600 ” (and therefore the 
highest of the North-American peaks) has 
been discovered to be under 15,000 (p. 105). 
Esquimault, which on the map is placed 
about fifty or sixty miles from Victoria in¬ 
stead of three, is not “ north,” but west of 
that town (p. 74). Seattle (map), Rrmior, 
(p. 100), Port Towns/fend (p. 100), Willi'am- 
ette (p. 102), Thle/gets (p. 107), Phillips 
(p. 104), and Ebluna (p. 130) for Abelonos, 
are among the misprints which have been 
noticed. We cannot recall the name of any 
“Hawati” (p. 85) Indian tribe; and it is 
certain that there are no lynx in Vancouver 
Lsland (p. 80); while the “deer of several ; 
varieties” must be reduced to two—namely 
the black-tail and the wapiti, known in that 
region, but erroneously,as tho “elk.” Audit 
is equally certain that there are no mountain 
goats anywhere near Comox (p. 98), a [ 


prairie section; or, indeed, so far as my 
tolerably intimate knowledge of the in¬ 
terior of Vancouver Island extends, any¬ 
where in that island. Nor did I ever 
hear of salmon in any number in the 
Cowichan Lake, or of the Indians catch¬ 
ing them with the spoon (p. 77). They 
spear them and trap them in weirs. None 
of the “ small islands off the coast of 
Vancouver are half American and half 
Canadian ” (p. 102); and the Muir Glacier 
(p. 106) is not “ the largest in the world,” 
while we may remind Mrs. St. Maur that 
Alaska ranks as a Territory not as a State. 
The Shuswap Indians (p. 154) did not 
“ come originally from near Cariboo ” ; and 
though Mr. Justin Begbie was always a 
sufficiently righteous judge, we can hardly 
believe that he sentenced in one batch 
“ at Victoria ” (which was unnecessary, 
even had that town been the then capi¬ 
tal of British Columbia) “ fourteen men 
to death for robbery and murder in 
Cariboo.” I am not aware that Gray ever 
declared that Cupressus maerocarpa and Pinus 
insignia were indigenous to the Cypress 
grove of Monterey alone (p. 130). But if he 
did, then he was wrong; for the one is found 
not only at Cypress Point, but at Pescadero 
ranch and Carmelo Point also; while the 
other grows in California from Pescadero to 
Monterey and San Simeon Bay, and the 
variety binata is found on Guadalupe Island. 
Lastly, Mrs. St. Maur has been misinformed 
by people even less accurate than the guide¬ 
books which she anathematises in such sweep¬ 
ing terms, wlienshestates that “at Sitka there 
is a fine Greek Church with silver gates ” 
(p. 106). My acquaintance with this humble 
fane dates back to the period of tho Russian 
occupation. But the “silver gates” are 
not within my kon. It would also im¬ 
prove the next edition did the author see 
fit to weed it of that absurd story about the 
“ Viceroy of the time ” surrendering Oregon 
to tho Americans because salmon would not 
take a fly in the Columbia (p. 102). This 
venerablo legend—which seems to be told to 
every tourist, for every one repeats it—is a 
simple myth. In 1845, there was no 
“Viceroy” in Canada—Lord Ashburton 
was tho envoy it was originally fathered 
upon ; and, as a matter of fact, the North- 
West salmon will rise to a fly, though 
certainly, with abundance of aquatic food, 
the temptation to leap after aerial bait is 
very moderate. 

However, we do not wish to find unneces¬ 
sary fault with what is really a very 
pleasantly-written volume. And its literary 
matter is essentially enhanced by Mrs. St. 
Maur’s excellent sketches, which Mr. 
Whymper has engraved in his usual admir¬ 
able style. 

Rohert Brown. 


Miscellanies. By F. W. Newman. Vol. 
III. (Kogan Paul & Co.) 

The notice to which this volume is un¬ 
deniably entitled has been for various 
reasons unduly delayed, for which the 
reviewer’s regret is hereby expressed. 

The selection of Miscellanies here made 
does not differ materially from tho two col¬ 


lections previously published. If any such 
difference be obsorvable, it is that this 
sooms more miscellaneous than the preceding 
volumes. Whether it was worth Mr. New¬ 
man’s while to incorporate in a volume 
intended as a permanent record of his life’s 
work and teaching such incidental and fugi¬ 
tive matter as, e.g., the leaflet on p. 285, and 
some other papers equally slight and occa¬ 
sional, may well be questioned. No doubt in 
his long and honourable prophetic career the 
venerable author has succeeded in enlisting 
the interest and sympathies of a gradually 
increasing circle of disciples and admirers, 
who will not willingly allow any of his 
words to fall to the ground ; but the general 
reader, in the eager rush of contemporary 
literature and the constant change of politi¬ 
cal questions and interests, may surely be 
pardoned for impatience in having his atten¬ 
tion called to matters and issues whose im¬ 
portance has passed away, or to social and 
political evils which subsequent legislation 
has either largely mitigated or wholly 
removed. 

Remembering that some of the Miscel¬ 
lanies of this volume date so far back as 
thirty-five years, it seems needless to insist 
that their chief interest for readers of our 
own time is rather historical and antiquarian 
than immediate and direct. Another criti¬ 
cism to which they seem open is their 
apparent want of arrangement. The book 
wears an aspect of heterogeneousness which, 
as a little attention to order and coherence 
might have obviated it, seems gratuitous and 
needless. A third general criticism relates 
to the author’s animus—the spirit which 
animates, without scarce a single exception, 
everyone of these Miscellanies. To say that 
it is singular or eccentric would be merely 
adopting a commonplace or superficial ver¬ 
dict.. In itself singularity cannot be regarded 
as a vice, literary or other; on the other 
hand, it may, under due conditions, claim to 
be the noblest of virtues. 

But, while I am far from wishing to 
charge Mr. Newman with originality re¬ 
garded as a vice or shortcoming, I think he 
may not unreasonably plead guilty to an 
indiscriminate worship of the ideal in prac¬ 
tical questions. Like other pioneers and 
reformers, he is carried away by tho enthu¬ 
siasm of his mission. Ho makes little or 
no allowance for purely human and terres¬ 
trial conditions. Ho ignores the fact, at 
any rate unduly minifies it, that human 
institutions and state policies are not exactly 
moulded on a pre-arranged plan of ideal 
excellence; more commonly they develop in 
a casual and accidental manner—like an 
organism in a mixed environment of health 
and disease—assimilating errors and abuses 
not as elements recognised as hurtful, but 
as indispensable conditions and co-efficients 
of normal growth, to be eliminated from 
the system when they assume the form and 
baneful activity of acute diseases. That 
our system of party government or the 
growth of English power in India contains 
features in complete' disaccord with abstract 
justice few thoughtful persons would earo 
to deny; but it is one thing to point out 
errors or shortcomings in a complicated 
state-system or section of history, and quite 
another to determine accurately how under 
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the inevitable conditions of the case they could 
have been avoided. A man standing before 
a Nebuchadnezzar image, or any other 
analogous object, would have no difficulty 
in pointing to the clay portions and insisting 
on their incongruity with reference to the 
other component elements of the statue ; but 
his laments or warnings would not alter the 
fact that the clayey portions were equally 
structural with those of tho silver and gold. 
One would, of course, not care to push tho 
analogy too far. It will bo an evil day for 
humanity when reformers do not forget a 
judicial or impartial attitude in sight of 
manifest abuses, when, e.g., a Martin 
Luther will hesitate to attach the sale 
of Indulgences for the reason that they 
form an integral part of Romish sacer¬ 
dotalism, or when a Mr. Newman will be so 
much impressed with tho heterogeneous 
blending of evil and good in our Indian 
administration that he will hesitate to 
attempt a severance at all costs and hazards. 
On the whole, then, I think all just-minded 
men will welcome Mr. Newman’s resolute 
and ruthless attacks on tho various abuses 
in our political, ecclesiastical, and social 
systems which fall under his notice. That 
the labours of pioneers like himself have 
not been in vain is demonstrated by the 
fact that not a few of his animadversions 
of twenty or thirty years ago have now ceased 
to be applicable, and therefore have to be 
occasionally qualified by footnotes admitting 
an ameliorated condition of things. 

There is, however, ono particular depart¬ 
ment of Mr. Newman’s reforming energy 
which seems to me to deserve a more cordial 
recognition than it has hitherto received. I 
allude to his labours in the cause of India. 
Since the year 1829—as he has recently 
reminded us—he has been an assiduous 
student of Indian affairs, and has ropeatedly 
attempted to waken the conscience of his 
fellow-countrymen by powerful pleas in the 
interests of justice and humanitarianism. 
Indeed, Mr. Newman might claim to be one 
of the few Englishmen who have given 
Indian subjects and interests the attention 
they deserve but so rarely receive, and for 
that reason his essays on India seem to me 
to have a peculiar value. 

In my opinion, therefore, Mr. Newman 
would have done well if, in the arrange¬ 
ment of his three volumes of Miscellanies, he 
had collected in a separate form his various 
papers on Indian subjects. There are three 
in this volume, each of them possessing an 
interest winch is not yet exhausted or 
nullified by any substantial change in the 
subject-matter thus treated of. To enume¬ 
rate Mr. Newman’s charges against the 
government of India would take up too 
much of my space, and would be introducing 
the alien elements of politics into the pages 
of a literary journal. Yet, in the mere 
interests of justice, we are tempted to give 
one instance in which the welfare of our 
Indian subjects was pitilessly sacrificed to 
the supposed requirements of our military 
administration. The subject is treated at ( 
length on p. .305 of this volume ; but I here 
give the epitomised form in which it appears 
in Mr. Newman’s recent letter on the 
“ Government of India ” : 

“ Sir Arthur Cotton urged to make canals first 
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and railroads later, in order that the railroads 
might have goods to carry. So far as he was 
allowed, it gave plenty and stopped famine. 
But military ambition led English ministers 
to give railroads the priority.”* 

But my space is exhausted. I can 
honestly commend this volume to all—I 
fear they are in a considerable minority— 
who are disposed to reflect freely and inde¬ 
pendently on the various political and social 
questions of our recent and present history. 
Mr. Newman has boon so long before tho 
English reading public, and has attained 
such a deserved eminence, that to enumerate 
his well-known characteristics would almost 
seem an impertinence. Let me, therefore, 
conclude by saying that in this as in all his 
works we have that largo scope of interest, 
that profound and original thought, the 
cosmopolitan erudition, the generous sym¬ 
pathies, the high moral standpoint, the 
noble aspirations, which have become and 
will continue to be indissolubty associated 
with his self-denying life-work. 

JonN Owen. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. By Walter Besant. 

In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Port Tarascon. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Homy James. (Sampson 
Low.) 

The Schooner Merry Chanter. By Frank R. 

Stockton. (Sampson Low.) 

The Deliverance of Robert Carter. By Hugh 
Westbury. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Double Knot. By G. Manville Fenn. In 
3 vols. (Methuen.) 

A Selection of the Tales of Gottfried Keller. 
Translated by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Love's Legacy. By R. Ashe King (“Basil”). 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Doctor Cameron. By Lucy P. Smith. 

(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Mu. Besant has repeated and increased the 
success of The Bell of St. Paul's with Armorel 
of Lyon esse. Armorel herself is as attractive 
as Althea, with more character; the setting 
of Scilly scenery, in the foreground first, at 
the background afterwards, is far more 
agreeable than that of Banksido; and there is 
nothing in the book which is exposed to the 
charge of Dickensian pastiche , as something 
was in its forerunner. Furthermore, there 
is a very agreeable bad heroine, Zoe Elstree, 
otherwise Mrs. Alec Feilding. It is most 
tolerable and very well to be endured that 
Mr. Besant, stout champion as ho is of 
the right supremacy of man and decrier of 
modern theories as to gyuaococracy, should 
make his heroines so much nicer and so 
much more respectable than his heroes— 
for that is just the humour of it. Woman, 

* We are compelled to state that this is pre¬ 
cisely one of those statements of Mr. Newman 
that possess only historical importance. The 
experience of the past twenty years has by no 
means confirmed the sanguine anticipations of the 
advocates of canals in India ; while the extension 
of railways has proved an unmixed benefit, alike 
from the political, military, commercial, and 
financial points of view.—Ed. Academy. 


as woman, is very much the inferior sex; 
but she is very often the superior individual. 
But this is philosophising or philosophas- 
tering. Of Roland Lee, who is, if not the 
hero, the heroine’s beloved, Mr. Carlyle’s 
appalling address to the young man of 
lotters, “ Eh, mon, but ye’re a pair 
creature! ” is all that can be said. It is 
probable that Armorel trimmed him up and 
kept liim straight a little, but she might 
have been hotter employed. She was the 
heiress of a long lino of wreckers, and 
succeeded to endless bags of coin and punch¬ 
bowls and candlesticks and old lace (which 
she very sensibly wore) and a case of rubies 
by which hangs much part of the tale. And 
then sho went to town and improved herself, 
and rescued Roland Lee (he was a poor 
creature) from the armies of the aliens 
and clove a studio door with a battle- 
axe when the wicked hero Alec Feilding 
endeavoured to insult her. Now this Alec. 
Feilding was an exploiteur of the first rank, 
and published other people’s poems, and 
exhibited other people’s pictures, and very 
nearly got other people’s plays represented, 
as his own. There is some stretch of 
probability, not to say of possibility here; 
but the romance comports with such 
stretches. The wicked but most agreeable 
Zoo, with whom Feilding is comforted, is a 
great deal too good for him—as much too 
good as Armorel is for Roland, that poor 
creature—and is the most strictly amusing 
figure in the book. But the charm of it, if 
not the amusement, lies in Armorel herself, 
who is very attractive indeed. She is a 
milder Brynhild who should have met a 
Sigurd. But, after all, the original meeting 
of Brynhild and Sigurd was not particularly 
well-starred; and Mr. Besant, like other 
potters, should have the prerogative of 
determining the fortune of his pots. 

When M. Daudet took it into his head to 
add Tartarin sur les Alpes to the great 
original, his readers of the critical kind 
felt very much as Mr. Dobson did when 
Rose kissed him to-day, “ the pleasure gave 
way To a savour of sorrow.” It was nearly 
sure that M. Daudet having continued 
would finish; that he would, like Cervantes, 
and Addison, and Dumas, and other cruel 
creators, kill off Tartarin. He has done it 
now, as the critical ones knew he would; 
and Tartarin (not wholly unworthy of their 
company) has gone to join Don Quixote, 
and Sir Roger, and Porthos. It is a painful 
thing, and tho means which M. Daudet has 
taken to do it make it more painful still; 
though it must be admitted that they are 
consistent with the sterner features of 
the moral government of the universe. 
Had many lions disputed among them¬ 
selves for the bones of Tartarin, had 
those bones lain bleaching on the Alpine 
mountains cold after the conquest of a 
hitherto unvanquished peak, it would have 
been glorious, but it would have been a 
little improbable, and might even have been 
mali exempli. That the hero of the Baobab 
should be caught by a Belgian adven¬ 
turer, that he should be selected as chief of 
a Proven 9 al colony in the South Seas (if it 
were not accepted that M. Daudet has never 
read Dickens, we might have a passing 
thought of Martin Chuzzlewit), that the 
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colony should be a vast swindle, that Tar¬ 
tarian, after sustaining his part at least to 
his own satisfaction on the deck of a man- 
of-war of perfidious Albion, should drop 
into the vulgar clutches of the French law, 
and be rescued from them, only to fall from 
his high estate among the Tarasconians, and 
fly for a brief refuge to despised Beaucaire, 
and thence to the majority—these things, 
though as sad as very amusingly told things 
can be, are strictly probable. Still they are 
very sad indeed. As for the translation, 
Mr. Henry James’s name is warrant that 
M. Daudet has been betrayed as little as 
possible. 

Even a nasty-minded poison (supposing 
it possible that any critic could be nasty- 
minded) could find nothing to say against 
The Schooner Merry Chanter but that it is in 
motive a very little like another book, by 
we forget what author, called Rudder Orange. 
That we are not nasty-minded shall be 
proved, first by the fact of this forgetful¬ 
ness ; and secondly, by our not so much as 
mentioning again the word “ rudder ” (though 
a schooner must have had one) or “ grange.” 
The Merry Chanter is an exceedingly 
pleasing book; and if the expressions 
of the great American joke were always 
like it, it is not from us that any question¬ 
ings of the jocularity thereof would 
come. For the fun here is real fun of 
situation; and if the thing were less pre¬ 
posterous it would be less funny—an exact 
and severe test. The young married couple 
who invest their savings in a crasy bamacle- 
clogged schooner; the four captains who 
agree to navigate it, partly out of bene¬ 
volence, partly to give themselves full scope 
for their favourite diversion of fishing; the 
waiting on a sandbank for a storm which 
never comes; the stowaway schoolmaster, 
who is, however, the nearest to failure; 
the butcher, a most excellent person, who 
must be the American representative of the 
elder branch of the family which produced 
his craftsfellow in The Hunting of the Snark ; 
Lord Crabstairs, who is Mr. Stockton’s com¬ 
plimentary idea of a British lord; the 
ghost-baker; and the Tripp family of very 
New England sisters—all make a delightful 
group. It is the best thing Mr. Stockton 
has done for a long time, and good enough 
to wipe out the memory of a dozen Ardis 
Claverdens. 

Mr. Hugh Westbury made something of 
a hit with Acte, and not undeservedly. We 
fear he will hardly make one with The 
Deliverance of Robert Carter-, and we are 
sure that, if he does, he will not deserve it. 
There are good things in the book—some 
even which might be called very good—but 
they are sandwiched in the crudest way 
with other things which are not good at all. 
Robert Carter was the son of a Dissenting 
deacon and draper. He was first “ de¬ 
livered ” by an aunt who brought him up 
in the lap of luxury on champagne, Horace, 
and Mademoiselle de Maupin (“ that Horace 
done into nineteenth-century French,” as 
Mr. Westbury says in, perhaps, the very 
oddest piece of literary criticism that we, 
readers of Horace for thirty years and 
devotees of Madeleine for twenty, ever read). 
She died and left him well off, and the 


young wife of an aged minister fell in love 
with him. What happened then we tell 
not, for summary is not criticism. But after¬ 
wards he had an ineffective flirtation with 
one Dora, and was nearly converted, but 
not quite, to the Roman Church, and settled 
down into a set grey life till he was delivered 
for the last time by pallida mors or la camarde, 
according as we adopt the language of one 
or other of his horn-books. Of such a story 
there is little more to be said than that all 
depends on the telling of it, and what we 
have said above amounts to adding that 
Mr. Westbury has not told it well. He 
digresses and preaches, in a would-be Thack- 
erayan manner, far too much. He gives us 
not oven a coherently projected character of 
his hero, to serve as connecting link to his very 
disjointly and phantasmagorically arranged 
procession of scenes; his jesting is sometimes 
heavy, and his tone not seldom what some 
readers will certainly, though, perhaps, un¬ 
justly, think a little vulgar. Aunt Golding, 
a sort of younger Miss Crawley, is a good 
opportunity lost, whether from actual want 
of power or from timidity we do not quite 
know. Claire, the minister’s wife,is shadowy; 
and Dora a mere lay figure. The occasional 
soul-pictures, as some say, of Robert Carter 
at different times axe better, but hardly save 
the book. 

We have seen some good work in different 
kinds of fiction from Mr. Manville Fenn, 
but we are afraid that we cannot include 
A Double Knot among it. That it may 
amuse some people we mink not improbable; 
but for ourselves we find it a most unlucky 
welter of improbable incident, undigested 
character, dialogue such as never came out of 
any human mouth except in a book or on the 
stage, representations of society which show 
no familiarity with the things represented, 
and comedy which to us, at any rate, is 
simply dreary. We are sorry to be so 
outspoken, but the worst possible compli¬ 
ment to a workman who can do good work 
is to praise his work when it is bad. 


Gottfried Keller, who died but the other 
day, may be almost said to have been 
famous; he was certainly known by all 
who knew anything about modem German 
literature as the author of village tales as 
original as Auerbach’s and of a somewhat 
older and more strictly German fashion. 
They are very characteristic and very 
interesting, with that odd mixture of 
fantastic humour, romantic sentiment, and 
simple human pathos, which made its 
appearance in the great German taletellers 
of the end of the last century and has not 
varied much since. There is nothing in 
Keller—at least in these tales—of the New 
Spirit, and we grumble not thereat. Un¬ 
luckily he is very badly translated, the 
lingo in which his tales appear being 
neither German nor English. Relative ana 
antecedent are in the wildest welter; the 
hideous “did not have” which penny-a- 
liners are spreading among us appears 
constantly; derselbe, the most fatal enemy 
of translators from the German, triumphs 
over this translator at every page; and there 
are numerous other shortcomings. 


There are some books which will pass muster 
better for reading than for criticising; and 


Dove’s Legacy is one of them. In such cases, 
when the books are novels, criticism becomes 
rather superfluous. They achieve their ob¬ 
ject ; and nothing can do much more. We 
shall only indulge the malice of the censor 
by asking “ Basil ” how on earth he scans the 
line “Nos numerus sumus nati consumere 
fruges?” It is remarkably like another line 
which does scan; but we, like Landor 
on a famous occasion, consecrated a night 
of memories and of sighs to the vain effort to 
scan it in its present form. 

The scene of Doctor Cameron is American, 
and from the use of the perfectly idiotic term 
“ blonds ” for a man we presume the author¬ 
ship is American also. It may be Miss 
Lucy Pancoast Smith’s first venture; and, if 
so, we devoutly hope she will never make 
another like it, for it is not even amusingly 
bad. 

George Saintsuury. 


SOME HISTORICAL ROOKS. 
Calendar of State Papers.— Domestic Papers 
of the Reign of Charles I., 1644-1645. Edited by 
W. D. Hamilton. (Printed for H.M.’s Station¬ 
ery Office.) Students of the history of the 
Civil War may be roughly divided into two 
classes; those who care for the politics moro 
than for the war, and those who care for the 
war more than for the politics. Mr. Hamilton 
caters for both classes. Several intercepted 
Royalist letters, which have found their way 
into the collection now in the Record Office, 
reveal the schemes and hopes in which Charles 
and his Court found comfort. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hamilton gives U3 the dry business¬ 
like despatches of the Parliamentary military 
commanders, thereby helping us to under¬ 
stand what the method was which led them 
from the surrender at Lostwithiel to the 
triumph of Naseby. 

The Story of the Nations. — Sioitzerland. 
By Lina Hug and R. Stead. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The history of Switzerland, though of course 
not wanting in striking incidents, is not very 
easy to relate effectively in small compass, 
owing to the lack of visible unity in large por¬ 
tions of it, and the obscurity of the causes 
which led to many of its most important events. 
The authors of this volume have, however, at 
any rato succeeded in producing a very attrac¬ 
tive story. It may possibly be thought that 
too much space has been given to the early 
history of the country before a Swiss nation 
existed, and that the affairs of Zurich, to which 
canton Mme. Hug herself belongs, receive a 
somewhat disproportionate amount of attention. 
But these faults, if such they are, do not in any 
way lessen the interest of the book. The 

S olitical constitution of Switzerland is clearly 
escribed in its main features, although, in view 
of the extreme ignorance of the subject which 
prevails in England, a little more detail would 
nave been desirable. The legendary por¬ 
tions of the history aro on the whole rightly 
dealt with—neither ignored on the one hand 
nor, on the other hand, treated as literal 
fact. The literary and scientific history of the 
country has not been overlooked. There are a 
few points which in a book for English readers 
ought to have been noticed at length, though 
native readers, no doubt, will not require any 
information respecting them. For example, it 
would be impossible to obtain from this book 
any clear idea of the differences between French 
and German Switzerland; indeed, there is 
nothing to show in what parts of the country the 
two languages are respectively prevalent. It 
£8 to be presumed that Mr. Stead’s share in the 
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work is chiefly that of a translator. He is 
entitled to the high praise involved in saying 
that the book reads like an original; but he is 
too fond of using French words and phrases, 
and we observe some curious eccentricities in the 
rendering of foreign proper names. “Loewen 
on the Dyle,” for instance, is known to English 
people as Louvain; and few readers who do not 
know German will guess what is meant when 
it is said that Charles the Bold intended to 
make himself “ a Welsh-German sovereign.” 


Dreamland in History. The Story of the 
Norman Dukes. By H. D. M. Spence, D.D. 
(Isbister.) The “ learned leisure ” which, even 
in these bustling days, attaches to the office of 
Dean has been well spent by Dr. Spence in 
studying the history of that remarkable race 
which had so large a hand in the making of 
England. Warm as is the Dean’s admiration 
for what the Normans did in this country, he 
scarcely does them full justice when he says: 
“ almost the only visible trace which this great 
people have left are a few grand and stately 
minsters, such as Durham and Norwich, Ely 
and Gloucester, and a number of curious and 
interesting churches.” For the Normans were 
essentially a castle-building race; and though 
time and circumstances have dealt more hardly 
with the fortress than with the ' cathedral, 
there are plenty of noble structures which still 
exhibit in their massive masonry the 
characteristics of Norman architecture—stern¬ 
ness and solidity. Dean Spence divides his 
very attractive volume into two divisions; the 
first is occupied with the story of Hollo and his 
mighty line, the second with the annals of the 
Norman abbey of Gloucester. Both are en¬ 
riched with numerous engravings by Mr. 
Herbert Bailton of architectural gems drawn 
from Bayeux, Bouen, Fecamp, and elsewhere, 
as well as from Gloucester; and the result is so 
satisfactory that it would be hard to find any 
gift-book of the season which surpasses it in 
beauty and interest. Of course, the Dean 
writes popularly, and, therefore, minute 
accuracy in detail is occasionally wanting; but 
he succeeds in putting before his readers a good 
picture of Norman times, and from his Dream¬ 
land many will carry away more substantial 
knowledge than they have previously had. The 
inspiring influence of the Deanery—portions of 
which belong to the eleventh or twelfth century 
—has been deeply felt by its present occupant, 
and tbis is as it should be. 


Paper and Parchment: Historical Sketches. 
By A. C. Ewald. (Ward & Downoy.) The 
tasteful and appropriate binding of this 
volume predisposes us in favour of its 
contents. They, indeed, are distinctly 
miscellaneous in character, and relate to no 
single period in history. The Domesday 
Book and its companion, the Valor Ecclosias- 
ticus, form the subject of two papers, while 
“ Early Parliamentary Procedure ” and “ Our 
Archives ” are treated popularly in two other 
essays. These, with the stories of Fulk Fitz 
Warine and the Maid of Norway, are useful as 
well as interesting studies; but the diaries of 
Henry Machyn and Narcissus Luttrell are 
already so well known that the extracts from 
them scarcely deserve republication. Sir 
Fowell Buxton’s life is told—not for the first 
time—at some length, and we have a paper on 
“ Nihilism,” which belongs rather to the 
political history of modem Bussia than to the 
special domain in literature where Mr. Ewald 
has already won distinction. Among our 
national records he is at home; and his past 
researches have proved, as his present will 
prove, helpful to the historian and interesting 
to the general reader. In fact, the latter has, 
we expect, often been converted into the 
student by the insight into'the treasuries of the 
past given by Mr. Ewald. No one knows 


better how inexhaustible they are, or is more 
skilful in drawing from them things “ new and 
old.” 

Trial by Combat. By George Neilson. 
(Glasgow: William Hodge.) This is a most 
useful book of reference ; history it can hardly 
be called, the condensation is too great. It is 
somewhat surprising how very small in amount 
is the English literature on the subject. The 
interest that it ought to inspire is by no 
means merely antiquarian in the narrow sense 
of the word. It touches on many points on 
theology, and is connected at almost every point 
with folk-lore. The modem duel—extinct in 
England, but still in a flourishing condition in 
most parts of continental Europe—is its last 
survival. No longer an appeal to the judg-. 
ment of God, as the mediaeval combats were, it is 
now a mere compound of savagery and vanity, 
which we may hope the common sense of man¬ 
kind will soon stamp out. If Mr. Neilson’s 
volume were of no other value, it would be 
most useful from the classified list of duels to 
be found in the index. 

Guillotine the Great. By Graham Everitt. 
(Ward & Downey.) This is not a volume of 
the “ shilling shocker” type, ns its name might 
seem to apply, but a series of essays on the 
French Bevolution written in a reflective 
strain. Mr. Everitt is a Conservative of the 
thoughtful sort, and has illustrated his views 
by taking his incidents from the three periods 
of the Terror, the Directory, and the Con¬ 
sulate. He prefaces these with an account of 
the birth of ‘‘Queen Guillotine.” In April, 
1789, Dr. Guillotine took his seat as one of the 
deputies for Paris, but in the National Assembly 
he bore the character of an amiable bore. His 
hobby was a humane apparatus for de¬ 
capitating criminals. He was not the inventor 
of the machine that bears his name, but the 
guillotine was called after him in derision by a 
Boyalist satirist. The burr stuck, and to the 
satire the “ realised idea ” owes it name (p. 51). 
Dr. Guillotine himself died in his bed, but his 
lampooner was killed in the massacres of 
August 10, 1792. Mr. Everitt is very severe 
on Florello de St. Just. He regards him as 
Bobespierre’s master, thus inverting the re¬ 
ceived relationship. But if this were so, it is 
singular that Bobespierre did not sacrifice him 
to the demon of envy, as he did Danton. Our 
author quotes M. Edouard Fleury: “The 
Bobespierre of the Constituent Assembly was 
an ambitious and powerless nobody.” His 
ambition was plain enough, but where was the 
lack of power ? It is charitable to remember 
that St. Just was a very young man and a prig; 
and he might have remained both the one and 
the other had he lived to a ripe old age. “ No 
one,” writes Thiers of St. Just, “ ever enjoyed 
so perfect a reputation for purity and virtue. 
Mr. Everitt has no difficulty in showing that 
this reputation was ill-deserved; but he seems to 
us to lay too little stress on the good feature 
in St. Just’s character, his complete indifference 
to money. In these days when Socialists, so- 
called, are found promoting companies and 

r ulating on the Stock Exchange, we may be 
ived to admire the young Frenchman who, 
when he could have “ plunged his arms elbow- 
deep into the wealth which his exactions 
enabled him to gather into the Bepublican 
exchequer,” died, as he had lived, “ina state 
bordering upon absolute poverty.” Mr. 
Everitt then deals with Linguet, who, in his 
day, was the Dr. Kenealy of France. He is 
now completely forgotten; but in his lifetime 
he enjoyed a European reputation, and the 
mere catalogue of his works occupies two and a 
half columns of theJV Joncelle Diographie Generate. 
This prolific writer carried on a journalistic 
warfare with most of the leading men of his 
day. He was the opponent of the French 


Academy and of the French Bar: it is needless 
to add that in his conflict with both these 
powerful bodies he was discomfited. He was 
imprisoned in the Bastille under the old regime, 
and died by the guillotine under the Terror. 
Mr. Everitt dubs him “ an enemy of the 
people.” But the unfortunate Linguet seems 
to have been no one’s enemy but his own. The 
two last studies in Mr. Everitt’s book are 
entitled “The Second in Command of the Army 
of the Interior” and “ A Tragedy of Blunders.” 
The first describes the rise of Napoleon to the 
Consulate, and the second the murder of the 
Due d’Enghien. It is difficult to see the con¬ 
nexion of the latter crime with “ Guillotine the 
Great”; but, be this as it may, the author may 
be said to be interesting, if discursive, to the 
last. 


Monograph of the Gainsborough Parish Registers. 
By the Bev. J. Gumhill. (Elliot Stock.) This is 
a piece of good work, though arranged on a 
cumbrous system and rather diffuse. The 
curiosities of Parochial Begisters are best dis¬ 
played in chronological order, when notes can 
be affixed wherever deemed needful. Besides a 
chronological review, Mr. Gumhill indulges in 
chapters on trades and occupations named in 
the registers, on surnames, on Christian names, 

? lace-names and the like. The account of 
'honock, too, in the Appendix is out of place. 
The Vicarage of Gainsborough was originally 
founded by the Knights Templars, and at the 
dissolution of that order passed to the 
Hospitallers, and in 1547 to the Bishops of 
Lincoln. Only two worthies seem to have been 
bom in the parish—Bishop Simon Pattriek in 
1626, and the late Prof. Mozley (whom Mr. 
Gumhill does not name), in 1813. The registers 
of Gainsborough begin in 1564. The editor of 
these pages seems to think the entry (in 1626), 
“ an old girle,” an offence against good taste; 
but an entry (in 1638), probably by the same 
hand, of one Thos. Brown as “a young 
youth ” explains it. The phrase had acquired 
none of the light usage which it possesses at 
present, and simply meant a woman of twenty- 
five, say, as opposed to a lad of thirteen or the 
like. The Christian name Abra, found in those 
registers in the form of its variant Aphra, 
belongs to a once celebrated lady, Mrs. Behn, 
who was buried in Westminster Abbey ; while 
Genniver is only an East Anglian form of the 
Cornish Jennifer, the name of King Arthur’s 
faithless spouse. Mr. Gumhill’s book is of 
considerable value to Lincolnshire archaeo¬ 
logists, and it is as well to remind them that, 
only 260 copies have been printed. 


The pages of Mr. G. C. Boaso’s Collectanea 
Cornubiensia (Truro: Netherton & Worth) 
supply ample evidence of laborious industry, 
coupled with intense enthusiasm for the sub¬ 
ject. In ages to come the antiquaries of the 
West of England will be grateful to him for the 
immense mass of genealogical information which 
he has collected and arranged for their benefit. 
No volume showing such minute research on 
tho history of Comishmen had previously 
appeared, and it is probable that many years 
will elapse before it finds a successor. All tho 
matter which it contains cannot be said to be 
of equal value; but there is not a Cornishman, 
however wide his knowledge of his native 
country may be, who will not find within its 
covers an abundance of facts alike novel and 
interesting. To tbe biographical portion of 
his labours Mr. Boase has added a diary of his 
grandfather’s actions while Mayor of Penzance 
at the beginning of this century. The record 
of this mayor’s proceedings illustrates the 
difficulties attending the law of settlement and 
the apprenticeship of pauper children; while in 
more than one passage it reveals the internecine 
quarrels which divided the unreformed corpora¬ 
tions. Through the expense of the journey, the 
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sons of the middle-class Comishmen were 
unable in the opening decades of this century 
to attend the larger schools of the Midland 
counties, and many of them were sent across 
the Channel to perfect their education in 
Brittany. St. Pol de Leon was selected as their 
abode, both for its proximity to the port of 
Roseoff and for the cheapness of living there; 
and Mr. Boaso prints a very entertaining 
diary of a visit which a party of parents and 
children paid to that decayed seat of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal learning. The names of the masters of the 
numerous grammar schools which once existed 
in Cornwall have received Mr. Boase’s special 
attention. Some of these establishments—the 
grammar school of Helston for instance—have 
flourished under names of distinction in the 
church, and have nurtured many illustrious 
pupils. To crown the work an exhaustive 
index of its contents has been added. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
<Sc Co. will publish immediately Some Con¬ 
tributions to the Earlier Life of Cardinal 
Newman, by his brother, Mr. F. W. Newman. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy is writing a story en¬ 
titled “To Please his Wife,” for the forth¬ 
coming periodical Slack and White. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the 
press The Childhood and Youth of Charles 
Dickens, by Mr. Robert Langton. The work 
will consist largely of original information, in¬ 
cluding a fragment of hitherto unpublished 
MS., partly in facsimile, illustrated with more 
than eighty-five engravings on wood from 
drawings by Mr. W. Hull, Mr. Edward Hull, and 
the author. A limited edition will be printed 
on hand-made paper. 

A work on which the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns 
has been long engaged will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. It will be entitled 
< Ira ecu on the Rock', ortho historical accuracy 
of the Bible, confirmed by reference to the 
Assyrian and Egyptian monuments in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. The book will 
boillustrated by 171 engravings, chiefly from 
photographs of these monuments. 

We are informed that “ Carmen Sylva,” the 
Queen of Roumania, has received the Albert 
and Victoria decoration from Queen Victoria. 

Prof. J. P. N. Land, of Leyden, who (with 
J. van Vloten) edited in 1882-83 for the Spinoza 
Memorial Committee the splendid two volumes 
of Opera, is now, after long preparation, seeing 
through the press a collected edition (in three 
volumes) of the philosophical works of Arnold 
Geulincx, Spinoza’s Flemish contemporary. A 
balance left over from the Spinoza Memorial 
Fund has been happily devoted by the com¬ 
mittee to this purpose. In the last number of 
the Arehiv fiir Oeschichte der Philosophic, Prof. 
Land had an article on Geulincx and the forth¬ 
coming edition of his works. It contains so 
much information about the great Occasionalist 
thinker, who is very little known in this 
country, that it will be translated for the April 
number of Mind. 

The Riblioi/raphie Basque of Prof. Julien 
Vinson (Paris: Maisonneuve) may be expected 
in the course of February. It will contain 
twelve facsimilies of the rarest and most 
interesting titles, and mention of all Basque 
books and books on the Basque language. 
Newspaper articles and quotations from Basque 
books will follow in a later supplement. 

Mr. Edward Arnold announces for issue 
this month the first number of a new quarterly 
periodical, to be entitled Arnold's Literary 
List, which will form a classified guide to the 
books published in the United States and in 


France. Reviews will be given of some of the 
books described, either specially written or 
extracted from American and French literary 
journals. Information as to forthcoming pub¬ 
lications and other matters of literary interest 
will also bo included. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for early 
publication The English lie-discovery of America, 
by J. B. and Marie A. Shipley. 

Messrs Swan Soxnenschein & Co. have in 
the press a criticism of General Booth’s social 
scheme, by Canon Dwyer. 

The second edition of Mr. Womyss Reid’s 
Life of f.onl Houghton is now entirely ex¬ 
hausted. A third edition will be ready about 
January 15. 

A German translation has just appeared of 
the anonymous medical novel, St. Bernard’s, 
published some time ago by Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein. 

The corporation of London have decided to 
place a brass commemorative tablet on the 
walls of the new council chamber at Guildhall, 
as nearly as may be on the site of a former 
chamber, in which, on January 5, 1641, King 
Charles I. went to der .and the surrender of the 
five members of Parliament—Hollis, Haselrig, 
Pym, Hampden, and Strode. 

The first meeting for the new year of the 
Richmond Athenaeum—of which Sir M. Grant- 
Euff is president—will be held on Monday next, 
January 12, when Mr. C. V. Godby will read a 
paper on “The Stuart Period.” Among the 
other arrangements are two lectures to be 
given in connexion with the Lower Thames 
Valley branch of the Selbome Society : “ Early 
Man in the Thames Valley, and the Animals he 
saw and hunted,” by Dr. H. Woodward; and 
“Gilbert White, of Selbome,” by the Rev. 
Percy Myles. 

At the meeting of the Ethical Society, at 
Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday next, January 
11, at 7.30, Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, formerly 
fellow of University College, Oxford, will read 
a paper entitled “ In Darkest England on the 
Wrong Track.” 

The next meeting of the Library Association 
will be held in the Clerkenwell Public Library 
on Monday next, January 12, at 8 p.m., when 
papers will be read on “ How the Acts were 
Carried in Clerkenwell,” by Mr. William 
Robson, vice-chairman of the library, and 
on “The Working of the Library,” by the 
librarian, Mr. J. D. Brown. 

Count Henry Russell has just published 
at Pau a second and much improved edition of 
his Pau, Biarritz, Pyrenees. This is an 
excellent and thoroughly trustworthy guide 
for the winter visitor to these localities, and to 
all the excursions which can be made at that 
season. The author knows the Pyrenees better 
than anyone living, and writes enthusiastically 
on his subject. 

Messrs. Macmillan have now added Shelley 
to that uniform series of single-volume editions 
of modem poets, which already includes 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Matthew Arnold. 
The editor is Prof. Edward Dowden, who has 
prefixed an introduction, giving a short sketch 
of the poet’s life, and a statement of the sources 
of his text. The collected poems by the widow 
form, of course, the groundwork, supplemented 
—equally, of course—by the labours of Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti, Mr. II. BuxtonForman, and Dr. R. 
Garnett. Some use has also been made of Mr. 
Woodberry’s notes to the MS. volume of poems 
now in the library of Harvard College, U.S.; 
but out of consideration for the wishes of Mr. 
Esdaile, the son of Iolanthe, none of the early 
pieces, contained in another MS. book in his 
possession, are here reprinted, though Prof. 


Dowden has given an account of them in his 
biography. No reference, either, is given to 
the letters of Harriet, published in the New 
York Nation of June 6 and 13, 1890. At the 
end are some textual notes, a list of Shelley’s 
principal writings, the order of the poems 
published in his lifetime, and indexes to titles 
and first lines. For frontispiece, we have a 
now engraving, by Mr. Louis Godfrey, of the 
well-known portrait by Miss Curran, the 
daughter of the Irish wit. By far the best 
engraving of this we should judge to be that in 
vol. i. of Buxton Forman’s four-volume edition, 
which is repeated in vol. ii. of Dowden’s Life. 
The present one differs so materially, in details 
as well as in expression of features, that an 
accurate reproduction by facsimile seems to bo 
called for. The original painting is now to be 
seen at the so-called Guelph Exhibition, which 
would not be complete without a portrait of the 
author of “ Swelfoot the Tyrant.” 


UNI VERS IT Y JO TTJNOS. 

Sir George G. Stokes is at present delivering 
a course of four Gifford Lectures on “ Natural 
Theology at the University of Edinburgh.” 

Prof. Stuart Poole proposes to continue 
his courses of “Elementary Archaeology” at 
University College, Gower-street, with the aid of 
Mr. St. Chad Boscawen for Babylonia, Prof. 
Roger Smith for Greek Architecture, Mr. Cecil 
Harcourt Smith for Greek Vases, taking himself 
Greek Sculpture and Engraving. There will 
be in all eleven lectures, and fourteen or more 
visits to the British Museum. The professor 
will give the free introductory lecture on 
January 14, at 5 p.m. 

The following elections to fellowships at 
Owens College, Manchester, have recently been 
made by the council for the year 1891 : Bishop 
Berkeley fellowships—J. W. Cunliffe, in English 
literature: Walter Garstang, in zoology ; W. R. 
Ormandy, in chemistry; and renewed for a 
second year to P. J. Ilartog, in chemical physics; 
Dr. H. W. Pomfret, in pharmacology. Honorary 
research fellowships—E. J. Bles, in zoology; 
Gibson Dyson, in chemistry; J. L. Hoskyns- 
Abrahall, in chemistry; C. H. Lees, in physics. 
Jones fellowship in history—Alice M. Cooke. 

Mr. Horace Hart, the controller of the 
University Press, Oxford, is prepared to take 
photographic negatives from MSS., printed 
books, &c., belonging to the Bodlean Library 
or deposited there, and to supply prints, at the 
following rates: for a 10"x8'' negative, 3s.; 
for a silver-print (unmounted) from a 10" x 8" 
negative, 4d.; for a platinotypo print from a 
10" x 8" negative, lOd.; for a carbon print from 
a 10" x 8" negative, lOd.; for 20 collotype 
prints with clean margins from one 10" x 8" 
negative, os. 6d.; for 50 collotype prints,- 9s.; 
for 100 collotype prints, 12s. 

Dr. F. A. Tarleton has been elected professor 
of natural philosophy at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in succession to Prof. Williamson, who has been 
appointed to a senior tutorship. 

Calcutta University has for the first time 
exercised its new privilege of submitting two 
names for appointment as fellows. The elec¬ 
tions excited much interest among the gra¬ 
duates. Several candidates were put forward, 
of whom two were chosen by ballot. 

According to an official report recently 
published, the number of students at the twenty 
universities of Germany during the present 
winter amounts to 28,711. Berlin comes first, 
with 5527; Rostock last, with 371. Leipzig 
with 3458, and Munich with 3382, each main¬ 
tain a good position. As compared with the 
previous year, the total shows a decrease of 
more than COO, distributed throughout all the 
faculties, though most conspicuous in phil- 
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osopliy and natural science. This decrease is 
the more notable, as every former year since 
1872 had yielded an increase, sometimes of as 
much as 1000 students. 


OniO INAL VERSE. 

OCEANUS IIYEMALI-S. 

The waves that now, with sullen ronr, 

Break upon this lonely shore. 

Fill my heart with sadness, 

Thinking of the gladness 
That seems gone for evermore : 

Thinking of the laughter gay 
Of the children, blithe as May, 

Whose rosy feet were glancing. 

O’er the wet sands dancing, 

To meet the gentle riplet’s play. 

Sad and silent are the sands ; 

Where the merry groups .joined hands. 
Nought is heard, except the moaning 
As of fettered spirits groaning, 

Bound by Winter’s icy bands. 

Yet though, beneath this sky of lead, 

Joy seems crushed and well-nigh dead, 

And the spirit weary, 

Desolate and dreary, 

Feels as if all hope were fled: 

Over this tempestuous main 
Summer suns will shine again, 

Children’s happy voices singing, 

O’er the laughing ocean ringing, 

Bring peace to weary heart and brain. 

Alfred W. Bennett. 


OBITUARY. 

A. W. KINGLAKE. 

The death of Mr. Kinglako, the author of 
EtAlien and the historian of the Crimean War, 
removes another member of that brilliant band 
who form the glory of the Victorian age of 
English literature. After a lingering and pain¬ 
ful illness, he died at his house in Hyde Park- 
place, on Friday, January 2, in his eightieth 
year. 

Alexander William Kinglake was bom in 
1811, at Wilton House, near Taunton, being the 
eldest son of a country gentleman. Among his 
brothers were Serjeant Kinglake, well known 
on the Western Circuit; and another, still sur- 
viving, who has devoted himself to adorning the 
Shire Hall at Taunton with busts of Somerset¬ 
shire worthies. He was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1832. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1837, and for some time prac¬ 
tised in the Chancery courts. In 1857 he was 
returned to parliament for Bridgwater in the 
Whig interest; but lost his seat in 18(i9, as the 
result of an election petition, which led to the 
disfranchisement of the borough. 

Kinglake became famous by the publication 
of Eat hen, in 184-1; but the tour in the East 
which that book commemorates took place some 
ten years earlier, and it is said that the MS. was 
rejected by a series of publishers. Without 
anything extraordinary in the way of adven¬ 
ture or experience, Esthen owes its reputation 
(which has lasted for nearly half a century) 
partly to the author’s alertness of observation, 
and still more to the pungency of his style. 
He belonged to that fortunate generation who 
grew up under the generous influence of the 
romantic movement, in days before the modem 
Zeit-geist of natural science, of introspection, 
and of newspapers. Like Disraeli, Bulwer- 
Lytton, and many another of that time, King- 
lake dared to trust to himself and his own 
ideals. He has loft a masterpiece in perhaps 
the most difficult department of literature, with 
which no other book can fitly be compared. 

Except for the brilliancy of both, it is hard 
to belieye that Eothen and The History of the 


]F«r in the Crimea were written by the same pen. 
The former is as easy to read as a novel of 
Scott or a poem of Byron, and seems to have 
gushed forth fresh from the fount of a youthful 
imagination. The latter, as all know, was the 
outcome of exhausting research, protracted over 
half a lifetime, and dominated by more than 
one deep-rooted prepossession—to give them no 
harsher term. In fact, when Kinglake received 
his commission from Lady Raglan, he appears 
to have formed the resolution to compose an 
epic, with the It hot for his model. The general 
conception of the subject, the characters of the 
loading personages, even the exploits of individ¬ 
ual warriors, are all treated on a heroic scale. 
The style, too, follows the mode of treatment, 
and rises to flights of impassioned description 
which pass the legitimate bounds of prose. 
Quite apart from the criticisms that have been 
made upon the prejudiced conception of the 
part assigned to Napoleon, and upon the 
handling of military questions, we feel (as we 
do not, after all, feel with Macaulay) that the 
author’s vehement personality has so transmuted 
the facts that the truth of history is obscured. 
Eothen will always live, by force of its direct 
appeal to the perennial sources of wit and fancy. 
The ultimate fate of the History of the War in the 
Crimea is less certain. Possibly, like Tacitus, it 
may continue to be read as literature, without 
regard to its evidential value. More probably 
—when the contemporary interest has passed 
away—some of its purple patches will survive 
only in Collections of English Prose as “ by the 
Author of Eothen.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

A considerable, and necessarily consider¬ 
able, space of the January number of I.e T.irre 
Moi/erne is occupied with new books, especially 
Lirres I)’Etnnnes, with indices for the past 
year, &e. But there are some extracts from 
unpublished autograph letters, which, as the 
editor says, will interest the lovers of La Verite 
Dorumentaire ; and there is a first article on the 
portraits and miniatures of Alexandre Dumas, 
which is fully worth the price of the number. 
The illustrations are numerous and exceedingly 
interesting, though—or because- they are quite 
marvellously unlike each other. It is almost 
impossible, for instance, to reconcile the Deveria 
of 1832, taken when Dumas was by no means 
a mere boy, and looking like the portrait of a 
very fragile and ethereal curate, with the jovial 
Silenus of the later and more familiar figures, 
or even with the theatrical - looking and 
theatrically-costumed imagings of almost con¬ 
temporary years. One thing might, we think, 
have been omitted—a hideous, and not in the 
least witty, “ Cham ” of 185!), which Is certainly 
not a less libel on the skill of the artist than it 
is on the appearance of the subject. It is per¬ 
mitted to caricature, at need, to be as hideous 
and as savage as Maclise’s famous gibbetings of 
Talleyrand and Rogers in the Fraser 
Gallery; but if this is caricature the comic 
valentine, now happily defunct, was caricature. 
It was seldom that M. de Noe stooped so 
low. 

In the Ilnh tin of the Real Academia do la 
Historia for December, Fernandez Duro re¬ 
prints and completes the notices and remains 
of the works of Gonzalo de Ayova, lately 
published by Prof. E. Cat, of Algiers. 
Francisco Codcra reports the discovery of an 
Arabic MS., containing the leaves missing in 
the Codex of the Escurial from which the 
Assila, which forms vol. i. of the “ Bibliotcca 
Arabico-IIispano,” was printed. These leaves 
will shortly appear as a supplement to vol. 
viii. of this series. V. Barrantes gives a 
detailed review of the works on the local 
history and celebrities of Cabeza del Buoy in 


Extremadura, by N. Perez Jimenez. Padre F. 
Fita begins a critical investigation of the sources 
for the life of Ignatius de Loyola. The result is 
that he was bom towards the close of 1491; 
that ho never was page to King Ferdinand, 
but was brought up at Arevals by Juan 
Velasquez and his wife, to whom he was 
related; and after their disgrace, at the age of 
twenty-six, ho served under Antonio Manriquo, 
Duke of Najera, and joined his early com¬ 
panion, Alonso de Montalvo, at Pampeluna. 


SELIN'TED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
general literature. 

Lrumolirfe, J. Kunstkritischi' Studien iib. italienisoho 
Malerei. 2. Bd. Leipzig: Bro<khau.s. 10 M. 

Pitre, G. Bibliogralia. delle tradizioni popolari d’ltalia. 
Torino: Loescher. 20 M. 

Sittl, K. Wurzburger Antiken, erliiutert. Wurzburg: 
Stahel. 4 M. 

Tikkanf.n, J. J. Die GenesiKmosaiken v. S. Marco in Venedig 
u. ihr Verliiiltnis.s zu den Miniaturen der Cottonbibel. 
Berlin: Wasmuth. G M. 

Vf.iinf.au, R. Cinq amices de sej our aux iles Canaries. 
Paris : Hennuyer. 12 fr. 


HISTORY, ETC. 

Ei kan, E. Das Frankfurter Gewerberecht von 1017 —1031. 

Tubingen : Laupp. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Greoorovius, F. Die grossen Monarchien od. die Welt- 
reiclie in der Geschichte. Miinchen : Franz. 80 Pf. 
Matkjko, J. Polcns Kbnige u. Herrscher. 9. Lfg. Wien: 
Perles. 2 M. 

PoEi.ciiAr, A. Die livliindisehe Geschichtaliteratur im J. 
1KS9. Riga : Kymmel. 1 M. 

Urki ndenbi ch der Stadt u. Landschaft Zurich. 2. Bd. 
1. Hiilfte. Zurich : Hohr. 6 M. 25 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY’. 

Avexarius, R. Kritik der reinen Erfahrung. 2. Bd. 
Leipzig: Rebdand. 14 M. 

Diiejkcknktz, das schweizerisehe. 5. Bd. Astronomi> - che 
Beobachtgn. im Tessiner Basisnetze, auf Giibris u. 
Simplon. Zurich : Hohr. 10 M. 

Semper, C. Rcisen im Archipel der Philippines 2. Till. 
5. Bd. Die Tagfiilter-Rhopaloct ra, v. G. Semper. 5. Lfg. 
Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 21 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Bim.iOTiiKK, altenglische. 4. u. 5. Bd. Leipzig: Reisland. 
21 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

HALF STRODE. 

Christ,’* College, Cambridge: Jan. 2, 1891. 

I shall feel much obliged for information 
concerning MSS. of Rudulphus Strodus (Ralf 
Strode), and for any MS. biographical notices 
of him. There must be MSS. of this writer’s 
works (Latin or English) in some of the Italian 
libraries. 

Dempster quotes as one of bis authorities the 
“Collectanea” and “Historia Ecclesiae 
Scoticae,” or some such works of Gilbortus 
Brounus (or Branus). Do any of those works 
exist ? The writer of the article on Gilbert 
Brown in tlie Dictionary of National Bioyra}iiiy 
does not refer to Dempster’s account. The 
“ Historia ” is said to have been continued by 
Richard Brown, Gilbert’s “nepos.” Were 
these volumes merely part of Dempster’s useful 
library of fiction r Some Scotch antiquary can 
perhaps help me. 

I am at present pursuing a course of investi¬ 
gation which may eventually placa Ralf Strode 
among the foremost of our early writers as the 
poet of the “ I’enrl,” Ac. ; but at present the 
evidence is altogether circumstantial, and any 
definite statement would be premature. In my 
search for the lost poet I have had the gener¬ 
ous help of Dr. Ilorstmann, given in the true 
spirit of literary comradeship. The result of 
my investigation will appear in my forthcoming 
edition of the poem. I am anxious to find 
some missing links. 

I. Gollancz. 
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BROWNING AND DANTE. 

4, Cleveland Gardens, W. : December Si, 1880. 

A short time ago I was asked by the Browning 
Society to write a Primer to Browning, to accom¬ 
pany and supplement the shilling volume of 
Selections from his works. In the preparation 
of this Primer I have come across much that 
is interesting to readers of Browning, but 
too much matter of detail to be included in the 
condensed account to which I shall have to 
restrict myself. 

Two such points, which have arisen lately, 
may be of interest to your readers. 

In “ One Word More” this passage occurs 

“ Dante once prepared to paint an angel: 

Whom tp please ? You whisper ‘ Beatrice.’ 
While he mused and traced it and retraced it 
(Peradventure with a pen corroded 
Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, 
When, his left hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked, 
Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma, 
Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment, 
Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle. 
Let the wretch go festering through Florence)— 
Dante who loved well because he hated, 

Mated wickedness that hinders loving, 

Dante standing, studying his angel, 

In there broke the folk of his Inferno. 

Says he—‘ Certain people of importance 
(Such he gave his daily dreadful line to) 

Entered and would seize, forsooth, the poet.’ 
Says the poet— 1 Then I stopped my painting.’ ” 

The allusions were not clear to me, and I 
have obtained (through Dr. Fumivall) an ex¬ 
planation from Mr. W. M. Rossetti, which is 
too useful to leave unpublished. Mr. Rossetti 
writes: 

“I understand the allusions, but Browning is 
far from aocurate in them. 

1. Towards the end of the Vita Xnota, Dante says 
that, on the first anniversary of the death of 
Beatrice, he began drawing an angel, but was 
interrupted by certain people of distinction, who 
entered on a visit. Browning is therefore wrong 
in intimating that the angel was painted ‘ to please 
Beatrice.’ 

“ 2. Then Browning says that the pen with 
which Dante drew the angel was, perhaps, 
corroded by the hot ink in which it had previously 
been dipped for the purpose of denouncing a 
certain wretch— i.e., one of the persons named in 
his Inferno. This about the ink, as such, is 
Browning’s own figure of speech, not got out of 
Dante. 

“ 3. Then Browning speaks of Dante’s having 
‘ his left hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked,’ &c. This 
refers to Inferno, Canto 32, where Dante meets 
(among the traitors to their country) a certain 
Bocca degli Abati, a notorious Florentine traitor, 
dead some years back, and Dante clutches and 
tears at Bocca’s hair to compel him to name him¬ 
self, which Bocca would much rather not do. 

“4. Next Browning speaks of this Bocca as 
being a 1 live man.’ Here Browning confounds 
two separate incidents. Bocca is not only damned, 
but also dead; but further on—Canto 33—Dante 
meets another man, a traitor against his familiar 
friend. This traitor is Frate Alberigo, one of the 
Manfredi family of Faenza. This Rate Alberigo 
was, though damned, not, in fact, dead; he was 
still alive, and Dante makes it out that traitors of 
this sort are liable to have their souls sent to hell 
before the death of their bodies. A certain 
Branca d’Oria, Genoese, is in like case—damned, 
but not dead. 

“ 5. Browning proceeds to speak of 1 the wretch 
going festering through Florence.’ This is a 
relapse into his mistake—the confounding of the 
dead Florentine Bocca degli Abati with the living 
(though damned) Faentine and Genoese traitors, 
Frate Alberigo and Bocca d’Oria, who had nothing 
to do with Florence.” 

I have just heard from America that Mr. 
George Willis Cooke (who is compiling a 
Browning Lexicon) has traced the “ Cardinal 
and the Dog” story (Asolando) to the Grand 
Dictionnaire Historiqne, where it is told in a 
slightly different form of a certain Cardinal 


Marcel Crescentio. Mr. Cooke has also traced the 
“Monk and Monkey” story of the “ Ponte 
dell Angelo” (Asolando) to the Annates des 
Capucins of Father Boverie, i.e., Zacherie 
Boverius, also noted in the Grand Dictionnaire 
Historique. Mr. Cooko is doing his work so 
thoroughly that it will be a real gain to all 
students of Browning. 

Esther Ph. Defries. 


WIIY WAS THE HORSE DRIVEN BEFORE IT WAS 
RIDDEN ? 

Oxford: Jan. S, 1891. 

I think it was Darwin who said that “the 
effects of false inferences are but of little 
moment, for everyone feels a pleasure in setting 
them right, but that false facts are most 
dangerous, because there may be but few who 
can point out their untruth.” 

It is not my object to set right the inferences 
which Mr. William Ridgeway has drawn in the 
Academy of January 3 as to the priority of 
driving horses. On the contrary, I quite agree 
with him. But the fact which he quotes, “ that 
in the Rig Yeda there is nothing to show that 
the art of riding was practised ” is not a fact, 
as by this time every student of the Yeda 
knows. 

F. Max Muller. 


London: Jan. S, 1891. 

It is difficult to agree with Prof. Ridgeway’s 
theory expounded in the Academy of Janu¬ 
ary 3, that the reason why the horse was 
driven before being ridden by the ancients was 
owing to its small size, “ even long after 
domestication.” 

With regard to this animal as used by the 
Egyptians, whom he cites in the beginning of 
his letter, its size as shown on the monuments 
is by no means diminutive. 

It is true that the horse was not introduced 
into Egypt till the time of the Hyksos 
(circ. 1700 b.c.), and the earliest mention of it 
on the bas-reliefs is not until the reign of 
Thothmes I. (n'rc. 1633 b.c.), where it is called 
by its Semitic name, Sue, in the tomb of 
Aahmes Pen-nukhcb, at El-Kab. But from 
this reign it became a favourite theme of con¬ 
temporary art; and who does not know the 
bas-relief of Rameses the Great charging with 
his favourite pair named “Victory in Thebes,” 
with their reins tied about his waist, as he 
dashes among the rebellious Khita ? 

Now the size of these horses as represented 
by the Egyptian artist is not abnormally small 
in proportion to the warriors. The king, of 
course, is drawn larger than the ordinary men 
about him; but the chariot and horses he is 
driving are relatively large, and were he to 
alight and stand between his chargers his head 
and neck only would be visible above the centre 
of their backs. 

M.M. Perrot and Chipiez remark that as 
the horse was only introduced into Egypt 
when her art had become conventionalised, he 
is almost always poorly drawn. His body is 
weak and unsubstantial, though bis head is well 
set on, and his neck and shoulders are good. 
Yet, although his anatomy can ill compare with 
that of the animals delineated in the Memphite 
tombs of the early period, we may surmise that 
the draughtsman of the XIXth Dynasty 
drew his horse, as regards size, fairly as he 
saw him ; and that being the case, he was far 
from being the “diminutive animal about 
thirteen hands high ” which Canon Taylor 
describes as the primitive type ranging over 
the plains of Asia and Europe. 

M. L. Herbert McClure. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have'had a 
conversation with Prof. Poole on this subject. 

With regard to the Asiatic horse, there is no, 


doubt, he said, from the Assyrian bas-reliefs, 
that he was a large animal. The relatively 
small size of the Greek horses on the frieze of 
the Parthenon was owing apparently to the 
desire of the sculptor to give greater promin¬ 
ence to his heroes than to his animal forms. 

The smallness of the horse in early times, 
moreover, is not a cogent argument against its 
being ridden, as in the tomb of Tih (Vlth 
Dynasty) the ass, which is smaller still, is repre¬ 
sented as being used for this purpose. 


ODYSSEUS AND THE CYCLOPS. 

St. Audrewx.: Dee. 30,1890. 

In answer to Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s note, I 
may say that I do not think Homer needs any 
assistance from me. But the argument of some 
critics, who do need assistance, is that 
Odysseus, in the adventure with the Cyclops, 
acts out of character; and, therefore, they 
attack the unity of the poems. If I under¬ 
stand M[r. Watkiss Lloya rightly, he thinks 
that the behaviour of Odysseus was not in¬ 
consistent, that he showed his usual prudence. 
In that case, the critical objection disappears. 
In any case, the adventure with the Cyclops is, 
as I think Mr. Lloyd will admit, essential. 
The curse of Odysseus is the result of the 
blinding of Poseidon’s son, and the wanderings 
are the result of the curse. If we remove the 
Cyclops, the poem falls to pieces. But it may be 
said—by Canon Taylor, for example—that the 
adventure may be necessary, while the temerity 
of the hero is needless, is an interpolation or 
an excresenoe. If Mr. Lloyd will “verify his 
references,” as he bids me do, he will see that 
the crew of Odysseus, for their part, thought 
him foolhardly when, after the escape, he 
taunted the Cyclops from the ship. I do not 
myself think this out of character in a man of 
spirit. But, out of character or not—and we 
are all foolish by times—if Odysseus had not 
taunted the Cyclops, and named himself, the 
Cyclops would not have known who his 
enemy was, and could not have appealed to 
Poseidon against him. So Poseidon, a deity 
of limited intelligence, would never have cursed 
Odysseus: he would have cursed “ No-Man.” 
For my own part, I believe that a more 
excellently worked-out plot than that of the 
Odyssey, in all its details, was never composed. 
Take anything out of it—as this adventure of 
the Cyclops, or even the taunt of Odysseus— 
and the poem lacks motive, and falls to pieces. 
It appears to me that this is obvious to any 
student of literature, or even to any reviewer 
of novels. This is part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
argument, which, with all its defects, is strong 
as a literary argument. 

By a misprint I was made to say that I was 
sorry that a certain passage in the Iliad about 
fishing was too familiar to need being quoted. 
I wrote that I was sorry Homer’s men fished 
with bait, an angling pedantry. As to the 
main question, probably Mr. Lloyd and I are 
agreed. I do not think Odysseus inconsistent; 
but, even if he was, his conduct was necessary 
to the story. He was bound to let Polyphemus 
know with whom he had the feud for his lost 
eye. 

Andrew Lang. 


“ WIDERSHIN8.” 

London: January 6,1891. 

I dare say my friend Mr. Gollancz is in the 
right in his etymology of “ widershins,” 
though phonetically he does not account for 
the aspirated sibilant, nor semasiologically for 
the specialised meaning, “ contrary to the sun’s 
course.” 

Butin his incursions into folk-lore he betrays 
the amateur. In the first place one can 
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hardly call an etymology of “ widarshins,” 
connecting it with the German wider Schein, a 
“folk-etymology.” It can be traced to a 
definite individual; and, besides, the folk do not 
derive from foreign languages. He is again 
wrong in thinking that to do things contrari¬ 
wise is a spell against the Evil One. It is, on 
the contrary, the way to put oneself in his 
power. To say the Paternoster backwards 
was the witches’ way of swearing allegiance to 
Lucifer. So, too, going round a church 
“ widershins ” would have put Burd Ellen into 
the power of the King of Elfland. Indeed, if 
Mr. Weller had been a folk-lorist he would have 
doubtless given the advice, “ Beware of wider¬ 
shins; ” and so say I from the folk-lore point of 
view to my friend Mr. Gollancz. 

Joseph Jacobs. 


“ A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’8 DREAM.” 

King’s College, London: January 3,1881. 

With reference to Prof. Skeat’s interesting 
note (Academy, December 27, 1890), allow 
me to say that the connexion between Shak- 
spere’s "Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
Chaucer's “ Merchant’s Tale ” has been pointed 
out, indirectly at least, by German critics. In 
commenting on Goethe’s Walpurgisnachtstraum, 
or “ Oberon’s and Titania’s Golden Wedding,” 
several of them, but most distinctly Herr von 
Loeper, mention the fact that Shakspere’s 
drama suggested to Goethe his humorous Inter¬ 
mezzo-, and they refer at the same time to 
Chaucer’s tale, which was also made use of 
by Wieland in his composition of “ Oberon,” 
after having read Chaucer’s poem in Pope’s 
adaptation. 

C. A. Btjchheim. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday, Jan. 11, 4 p.m. 

*”■“ ' " T-D.iv 


Church of Latter- 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: 
Wr ~ • 


South Place Institute : “ The 
y Saints,” b^Mr. J. H. Anderson. 


■kest England on the 
tight and 

,_ _,_jny: lecture HI., by Mr. J. E. 

Hodgson, Professor of Painting. 

8 p.m. library Association: “ How the Acts were 
carried in Clerkenwell,” by Mr. W. Robson; “The 
Working of the Library,” by Mr. J. W. Brawn. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “ tie Stuart Period,” 
by Mr. C. V. Godby. 

Tuesday^ Jan. 13,8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary 


“ Auxiliary Engines in 
lem Marine Engine,” by Mr. 


8 p.m. Civil 
connexion with the 
W. H. Allen. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Agricultural and Tech¬ 
nical Education in the Colonies,” by Mr. H. F. Moore. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ An Ethnographical 
Album of the Pacific Islands,” by Messrs. J. Edge Part¬ 
ington and C. Heape; “ The Source of Jade used for 
ancient^implements in Europe and America,” by Mr. 


Wednesday, Jan. 14, 8 p.m. 

T j £ 


-- ,_Society of Arte: “Steam 

Lifeboats,” by Mr. J. f 1 . Green. 

Thursday, Jan. 15, 7 p,m. London Institution : “ The 
British Orpheus, Henry Puroell,” with Musical Illustra¬ 
tions, by Mr. W. H. Cummings. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Lecture IV., by Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson, Professor of Painting. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ” Certain Points in the Morphology 
of the Cystidea,” by Dr. P. H. Carpenter; “ A Botanical 
Visit to the Auckland Islee,” by Mr. T. Kirk. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Inaugural Address by 
the President, Mr. W. Crookes. 

8.30 p.m. Historical: “ The Political Use of the Lot 
at Athens,” by Mr. J. W. Headlam. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 16, 5 p.m. Physical: “Photo-Electricity,” by 
Prof. G. W. Minchin; “A Lecture-Room Method of 
determining g,” by Prof. F. R. Bawell: “ The Change 
in the Absorption Spectrum of Cobalt Glass produced by 
Heat,” by 8rr John Conroy. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, “ A 
Surrey of the Bed of Sutton Pool, Plymouth,” by Mr. 
B. G. Hansford Worth. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: a Paper by Mr. A. W. 
Bullen. 

8 p.m. Buskin Society: 

Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe. 

Saturday, Jan. 17,10.30 a.m. Association for the Improve¬ 
ment of Geometrical Teaching: Annual General Meeting. 


* Fora Clavigera by the 


SCIENCE. 

A Finnish Grammar. By C. N. E. Eliot. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Finnish, though historically of very small 
account, is, philologically, perhaps the most 
interesting of all the so-called Finno-Ugric 
dialects. Turkish and Hungarian are the 
languages of bellicose, dominating races, 
who, after establishing themselves by force 
of arms in the midst of Aryan Europe, learnt 
the arts of peace from their more civilised 
neighbours, and gradually adapted their 
rude dialects to their new circumstances and 
enlarged spiritual horizon. The Finns, on 
the other hand, have always been a subject 
race, and their despised and neglected 
language, thrust unceremoniously aside into 
out-of-the-way comers of the world, has 
consequently been far less exposed to dis¬ 
turbing foreign influences. The vocabulary 
may, in quite recent times, have borrowed 
largely from Scandinavian and less plenti¬ 
fully from Slavonic sources; but the gram¬ 
mar (especially as we find it in the national 
epic, Kalewala) has probably undergone 
little change and lost few of its primitive 
forms. Its importance, in the eyes of the 
comparative philologist, is therefore con¬ 
siderable ; and yet the study of this curious 
and interesting language has hitherto been 
almost entirely restricted to Russian and 
Swedish scholars, who take a local interest 
in it, or to Hungarians, who, speaking a 
cognate dialect, have almost a prescriptive 
right to regard this branch of linguistic 
science as peculiarly their own. Not that 
the Finns have been altogether neglected by 
the West. In 1845 Leouzon le Due pro¬ 
duced a prose translation of the Kalewala, 
and since then two metrical versions have 
appeared at New York. The first of these, 
a mere selection, translated through the 
German, is of little value; but Mr. Craw¬ 
ford’s version, in two volumes, published in 
1888, is a sound and careful piece of work, 
which can even be placed by the side of 
Castren’s Swedish and Barna’s Hungarian 
translation. 

Sufficient interest in Finland and the 
Finns exists among us, therefore, to justify 
the publication of a Finnish Grammar, and 
Mr. Eliot’s essay (^with the possible exception 
of Budenz’s “Finn Nyelvtan”) is by far 
tho most satisfactory attempt to deal with 
this very difficult language. The author, 
indeed, is well equipped for his task. He 
has mastered most of the many Finnish 
dialects, carefully studied the Kalewala, and 
used to advantage the best Russian and 
Swedish authorities on the subject. No 
wonder then if he has made his sub¬ 
ject not only intelligible but attrac¬ 
tive. It is difficult to pick out par¬ 
ticular passages for praise, where all is 
so good ; but it seems to us that the sections 
devoted to the uses of the infinitive, that 
crucial difficulty of the Finnish language, 
are particularly lucid and happy. Mr. 
Eliot, however, does not seem to have made 
himself acquainted with the results of the 
labours of Hungarian scholars in this pro¬ 
vince of philology. This is not surprising, 
Hungarian being anything but a cosmo¬ 
politan language; but it is regrettable, as 
most of the standard works on the subject 


are written in Magyar. We allude especially 
to Budenz’s monumental Magyar-ugor ossze- 
hasonlitd szAtar (Hungaro-Ugrian Compara¬ 
tive Dictionary), which has done for the 
Finnic what Bopp’s great Dictionary did for 
the Aryan languages. All subsequent 
investigators must to a great extent work 
upon the lines laid down by Budenz. 

We have already said that we have no 
fault to find with Mr. Eliot’s Grammar; but 
his philology, especially as exhibited in his 
Introduction, is not always according to 
knowledge, or, perhaps we should say, 
according to facts. Thus he is inclined to 
see a resemblance between the Latin and 
Finnish declensions, which is purely fanciful; 
and he will find few scholars to agree with 
him when he claims that, “ on the whole, 
F inni sh really presents no great differences 
from the Aryan languages,” or that it shows 
clearer- cases of foreign influence than even 
Magyar. There can be no real analogy 
between any of the Aryan dialects and such 
a language as Finnish, which is so unmis¬ 
takably impressed with what may be called 
the three great stigmata of the Ugro-Altaie 
group — viz., the harmonic sequence of 
vowels, the post-positional declension, and 
the agglutinative conjugation. It is only in 
the case of Bulgarian, which has been 
Aryanised by centuries of violent and inces¬ 
sant friction with Aryan races, that any such 
comparison is admissible. On the other 
hand, between Finnish and her southern 
i sisters Hungarian and Turkish striking 
analogies can be made out. Nay, even a 
comparison of their respective vocabularies, 
wide apart as they undoubtedly are, cannot 
fail to prove instructive if only we look a 
little below the surface. Take, for 
instance, the words Jumala and Men, 
which mean “ God ” in Finnish and 
Hungarian respectively. Budenz has shown 
that while jo, the Hungarian word for 
“ good,” lies at the root of the Finnish 
Jumala, the Finnish isii, “father,” lies at 
the root of the Hungarian Men. The samo 
scholar proves to demonstration that the 
derivation of very many Hungarian words 
can only bo traced with the help of the 
Finnish vocabulary, and vice-versa. One 
instance may suffice. “ Man ” in Hun¬ 
garian is ember. The first syllable emb is 
simply a variation of the usual comparative 
form bb = more, while cr — tho modern 
ferj, “male.” Tho real signification of 
ember, therefore, is “a big male,” i.e., a 
man in contradistinction to a little male, or 
boy. An analogous distinction is found in 
the Vogul dialect; while—still more remark¬ 
able—the Finnish word for man, Umiinen, is 
compounded in exactly the same way, and 
means, like the Hungarian ember, “ a big 
male.” 

Such details, however, belong rather to a 
comparative grammar than to a work like 
Mr. Eliot’s, which simply aims at giving 
“ an account of Finnish sufficient to enable 
anyone to understand the grammatical 
structure of the written language.” In 
this, as we have already implied, the author 
has eminently succeeded. A student must 
be dull indeed who cannot master the 
principles of the Finnish language with the 
aid of such a mentor as Mr. Eliot. It is 
another question, of course, whether Finnish 
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will repay the time and trouble spent in 
learning it. Anyhow, it is the key to one 
of the half-dozen great epics of the world; 
and many will not doem that labour lost 
which enables them to read the Kalewala in 
the original. 

B. Nisbet Bain. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

bcddhaghosa’s DESCRIPTION OF OBI) HINDU 
ASCETICS. 

De41mm, Essex. 

The Dharmayustras give us many interesting 
details of hermit life in the forest; but in Pali 
texts we meet with, comparatively speaking, 
very few allusions to the practices of the Brah- 
minical ascetics, even in the oldest Buddhistic 
records. 

Prom Baudh&yana, iii. 3, 2, we learn that 
some hermits lived on cooked food, while others 
always ate theirs raw. Buddhaghosa (Sum., 
pp. 270, 271) mentions eight kinds of ascetics, 
two of whom received, as alms, (cooked) food 
from the d Amiga ra; two ate food cooked by a 
fire (agyiigara), the rest lived on uncooked food 
picked up in the forest. 

Buddhaghosa does not (so far as we can judge 
from the present state of his text) seem to have 
understood all the terms he employs to describe 
the various kinds of hermits; but some little 
light may be thrown upon tho subject by a 
reference to the customs of the Brahminical 
ascetics. 

The eight kinds mentioned by Buddhaghosa 
are as follows: 

(1) Sapattabhariyft, (2) Uhchacariya, (3) 
Anaggipakkikft,* (4) Asamapakika, (5) Asama- 
mu#hika,t (6) Dantavakkalika, (7) Pavatta- 
phalabhojino, (8) PaadupalAsika. 

The first epithet needs no explanation. The 
second has already been explained by the writer 
of these notes in the Journal of the Pali Text 
Society for 1887 (pp. 115-16). The Uncha¬ 
cariya mode of life corresponds to the older 
S a m ft h a livelihood called in Pali S a m u li- 
c h a k a (?). This word is not recorded by 
Childers, but there is some authority for its 
use: 

“Dliamme care yo pi samuiichnkaui cure ” 
(Jat. iv., p. 06), on which the Commentator has 
the following note: “Samuiichakan ti 
game va Amapakkabhikkhaeariyam arafnie va 
phalaphalaliaraaa saukhata/n uheka/a yo careyya 
so pi dhammuni eva care.” 

The Pali samuiieliaka may be an attempt to 
express the older s a in u ha or s a m ii h a k a. 
In a parallel passage (in Sainyutta Nikaya, i. 

4. 2. 7) wo find s am ucch ak am (v. 1. samuii- 
jakaw) for s a m u n c h a k a in. 

In verso 440, p. 70, of the Sutta Nipata we 
have the following line—“ Esa munjaia pari- 
hare.” 

A variant (Burmese) reading bus mu fi ea /», 
which does not help us much in solving the 
difficulty presented by “esa munjain.” On 
turning to Prof. Fausboll’s translation in Ramil 
Rooks of the East , verse 439, p. 71, we find, by 
some inadvertence, that the lino containing 
these words has been loft untranslated. The 
sense of the whole verso, however, is not much 
affected by the omission; but still a footnote is 
needed for the information of the reader. Esa 
appears to bo a mere blunder arising out of 
e s A in the preceding verse, and has no mean- 
big in gath4 440. For “esa munjain” we 
might indeed read “ e s a h a in unchain ”; but 
this would he against the metre, unless we pro¬ 
nounce e s a h a in as two syllables. Tho line 
would then mean, “ I must practise gleaning,” 

* Printed text reads a n u g g a p a k k li i k A. 

t Printed on p. 271 asammutfhikA. 


i.c., “I must live away from the world.” We 
must, I think, amend tho text by reading 
“ s a m u u c h a k a m p a r i h a r e,” which would 
correspond exactly to “ s a mu ii chaka m 
care” as already quoted from the Jataka 
book. 

The phraso “ dhamme care yo pi samuheha- 
ka//i care,” which makes tho practice of the 
dharina to be identical with tho gleaning mode 
of life, reminds us of a passage in Maim iv. 5 : 
“ Ziitam unchasilai)) jfieyam. ” — “ i?ita (truth) 
is to be understood as practising gleaning,” 
that is, gleaning is the true or virtuous mode 
of life. 

3. The A n a g g i p ak k ikas, according to 
Buddhaghosa, cooked the husked grains they 
received as alms; but this explanation can 
hardly be correct, as it would be more appro¬ 
priately a description of tho Aggipakki- 
kas. The epithet must mean “eating food 
not cooked by fire.” In Jat. iv., p. 8, we read 
of a hermit who was a Dantamusalika, 
and ate uncooked food—“ Dantamusaliko hutva 
anaggipakkam eva khadati, thusaparik- 
khita/u kiiiei na khadati.” 

4. The A s am a p a ki k a s, according to 
Buddhaghosa, gleaned cooked food; they were 
therefore a g n i p a k v a <; i n s or a g g i p a k- 
kikas, but we do not at once gather as much 
from the Pali designation. A s a m a p A k i k a 
must refer to those “ living on food that had 
not ripened spontaneously (s a m a m) t " that is, 
to those who followed the livelihood called 
S i d d h o h c h a “ gleaning cooked food.” 

Asamapakika might possibly bo an attempt 
to represent an older a - s a m a y a - p a k i k a 
= akAlapakika applied to hermits ‘ 1 eating 
what had not been ripened by time.” Com¬ 
pare the following passage from Manu vi. 17 : 

“ AgnipakvAeano vAsyat kalapukvabhugcva va 

AymakuHobhAved vApi dantoluklialikopi va.” 

“He may eat what is cooked by fire, or eat 
only what is ripened la/ time ; he may either use 
a stone-pounder, or else make use of his teeth 
as a pestle.” 

5. The A s a m a m u 11 h i k a s ate tho bark 
of trees, which they broke off with a stone or 
piece of iron, used as a hammer. 

The passage quoted above from Mann helps 
us to solve the crux in a sa m a mil 11 h i k a. 
Wo see that it answers to the Sanskrit a y m a- 
kuftaka or ay m akuf t a, so that the PAli 
a sum a (rasiuu) corresponds to >Sk. a cm a, 
“stone.” Childers has no such form, because 
the Sk. a <; in a n usually in Pali becomes auilia* 
(Sutta-Xipatu, p. 71). The word mutthika, 
from m u 11 h i (“a hammer ”+) — Sk. m u s t h i 
(“a fist”), corresponds in meaning to Sk. 
k u 11 a, kuttaka {if. PAli kulta, kottaku 
Jat. i. 477; ii. 262; Sum. i. 252; kohana 
Sum. i. 296, “ breaking, cutting, pounding”). 

6. The Dantavakkalika s, who stripped 
off the bark of trees with their teeth, are the 
same us the Dantamusalikas of Jat. iv., p. 8. 
Dantavakkalika corresponds in sense to 
Sk. d a n t o 1 u k h a 1 i k a, of which the second 
element is from ulukhala (Pali uduk- 
k h a 1 a for u d ii k h a 1 a; Bengali ii k k li a 1 i; 
Hindi and Marathi u k li a 1 ; Prakrit o k - 
k ha 1 a ] or uluhala), “a pestle.” The 
form o k k h a 1 a, referred to by Hemacandra 
and Vararuci (i. 21), seems to point to a Prakrit 
dantokkhalika, which the later Buddhist 
scribes did not know what to make of. They 
probably imagined that the letter o represented 
the syllable a v a (as it so often does as a 
prefix, but rarely in the body of a word), and 

4 Compare l’Ali pamha and p a khu ma from 
Sk. pa ks m an. 

t A blacksmith’s hammer, also a “ list.” 

r r f. Hindi nkha li. “ a wooden mortar." 


that vakk halika stood for vakka 1 ika, 
from v ak k a 1 a, “ bark.” * 

These ascetics, who used their teeth for a 
pestle, or ate unground com, were probably 
the same as the MukhenMayins, who took the 
food with their mouths, like brute beasts. 

7. The Pavattaphalabhojius corre¬ 
spond to the Pravrittayins of the Hindu Law¬ 
books. 

8. Tho P a a dup al a sikas ate fallen or 
withered leaves (see Manu vi. 21), and corre¬ 
spond to the (Jirnapariiayins. 

The Law-books throw light upon other 
ancient usages alluded to in Pali records, as, for 
instance, the M o s a 11 a penance. 

M o s a 11 a, from an original *m a u s a 1 i y a 
or *m a u s a i y a, has the same meaning as the 
Sk. musalya, “deserving of death by beat¬ 
ing with a club or by pounding with a pestle ” 
(Aiiguttara iv. 242. 2). The culprit meriting 
this “pounding,” clothed in black, with hair 
flying about, and with a club placed upon his 
shoulder, made public confession of his offence. 
There is an allusion to this in Apastauiba i. 

9. 25. 4 ; Gautana xii. 43 ; Manu viii. 314-5 ; 
Yaj. iii. 257, where we learn that the offence 
was “ stealing a Brahman’s gold.” 

Buddhaghosa says nothing of the crime of 
theft. 

The Aiiguttara (iv. 242. 3) makes mention of 
the Assa-pufa punishment, where the culprit 
bore a basket of ashes ('2 stones) on his shoulder. 
From Digha (iii. 1. 26) we leam that this par¬ 
ticular punishment was inflicted on a Brahman 
before he was expelled from the order, and 
banished from his native place. Buddhaghosa 
gives us no explanation of the punishment or 
of the offence. 

The Hindu Law-books do not, we believe, 
contain any reference to the Assapufa 
penance. 

In later Pali works wo have occasional allu¬ 
sions to ancient usages, as in the following 
passage relating to the consecraiion of a king : 

“ AHhatimsA ca rajapurisa nata-naccaka mukha- 
manga 1 ika sotthiviicaka samana brahma«a 
sabbapasaixfagaHa abhigacehanti, yam kifici pa- 
IhaviyA pa«aua-ratanakara-iiagara-suiika«hana- 
verajiaka-clieijabhe.i.iajana-m-anusasauaiM sabbat- 
tlia sAmiko bbavati” (Milinda, p. 359). 

With the latter part, of this extract compare 
Sum. i., p. 216. 

In m n k h a m a ii g a 1 i k a the first element 
has probably the meaning of Sk. mukhya, 
“a principal rite or ordinance.” The mukha- 
luaiigalika were Brahmans, who had to decide 
whether the day fixed upon for the ceremony 
of consecration was auspicious or no. It might 
be roughly translated by “ soothsayers.” We 
have no term coiresponding etymologically to 
it in Sanskrit. 

In the Kalpa-siitra (Jinacarita, p. 113) wo 
find the corresponding Jainu-prakrit term 
m u li a - m a iii g a 1 iy a, of which the com¬ 
mentator gives a very unsatisfactory explana¬ 
tion (mukha m a u ga 1 ik a mukhe maiigalaiii 
yeshawi te tatlia cafukari/ia ity artlia/i. 

The Sotthivacaka or “augurs” were 
those who performed the sotthivacana or 
svasti-vacana, “a religious rite prepara¬ 
tory to any important observance, in which the 
Brahmans strewed boiled rice on the ground, 
and invoked tho blessings of the gods on the 
undertaking about to commence.” 

The PAli ought, perhaps, to bo s o 11 h i v a - 
c a n a k a. Compare Sk. s v a s t i v A c a n i k a 
(fern.), Prakrit so 11 li i v a -a n a k A (Cakun- 
tala, ed. Williams, p. 152), and s o 11 hi va a )i a 
MAlat, (ed. Sk. I’. Pandit, p. 82. 4). 

11. Morris. 


We find,in a different sense, dan ta -uduk- 
khala and dauta-musala (Sum. i. 200). 
The upper teeth are dauta-musala and the lower 
teeth danta- 1 idukkllain. 
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THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF ARABIA. 

Munich, Adalbertstrasse 62ii: Jon. 6,1891. 

The Minean inscription, Halevy No. 535, 
refers, as I stated in the last number of the 
Academy, to a battle between the South 
Egyptian people Madoy and the Egyptians 
(inhabitants, or rulers, of the Delta;. But 
this important Minean text tells us more. 
The authors of the inscription (the Minean 
governors of Tsar, Ashurim, and, as I believe, 
of “ the Hebrews of the canal country ”) give 
thanks to the Minean gods and to the Minean 
King Abijeda’ Jeshi’ for their escape from peril 
during a war “between the possessor (king) of 
the South and the possessor of the North,” and 
for their escape from the middle (interior) of 
(Lower) Egypt to the Minean town Kama-u 
when war broke out between Madoy and 
(Lower) Egypt. 

It is evident that the king of the South 
cannot be other than the latest king of the 
XYIIth Dynasty residing at Thebes — or, 
better, Amisis, the first king of the XVTIIth 
Dynasty; and that the king of the North must 
bo the latest king of the Hyksos, who was 
driven out by Amfisis. As the Mineans escaped 
to Kama-u, which is very far from the 
Egyptian frontier (viz., between Mecca and 
Yemen), they had already lost Tsar and A-shur 
when they wrote the inscription. We leam 
also that the Mineans were driven out of Egypt 
and neighbouring countries at the same time 
as the Hyksos. For this reason the Minoans 
must be regarded either as a portion, or as an 
ally, of the Hyksos. But the kings of the Hyksos 
were not Mineans. 

I am just now publishing in the Auslaml 
an article on this interesting matter, which 
proves how ancient the Minean inscriptions 
must be. Halevy No. 535 is by no means 
the oldest; it belongs, on the contrary, to the 
decadence of the Minean empire. Older 
inscriptions, the only Minean stones actually in 
Europe, are in the British Museum, where I 
brought them three years ago. Nobody has 
studied them with energy, and they are half- 
forgotten. Perhaps these oldest monuments 
of Arabian civilisation will now find more 
attention among the scholars of all nations. 
I have also another collection of inscribed 
stones and monuments that I brought to 
Europe from Southern Arabia in 1888. There 
is no government and no museum in the 
world that will acquire this most important 
collection, because, I suppose, our scholars arc 
not yet able to decipher the texts. But 
are we sure that the coming generation will 
not hold the same opinion about them as I did 
when I collected these monuments under a 
thousand perils and brought them into 
Europe ? 

Edward Glaser. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The first meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers for the now year will be 
held on Thursday next, January 15, when the 
president, Mr. W. Crookes, will deliver his in¬ 
augural address. The Institution will shortly 
move to 28, Victoria-street, Westminster, but 
its meetings will still be hold in the rooms of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in Great 
George-street. 

The general meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will 
be held at University College, Gower-street, on 
Saturday, January 17. At the morning sitting 
(10.30 a.m.), the reports of the council and the 
committees will be read, the new officers will be 
elected, and Miss Wood will read a paper on 
“The Use of the Term ‘Abstract’ in Arith¬ 
metic.” At the afternoon sitting (2 p.m.), 


papers will be read by Prof. Minchin, on 
“ Another Voyage to Laputa”; by Mr. E. T. 
Dixon on “The Foundations of Geometry”; 
and by Mr. E. M. Langley on “ Statics and 
Geometry.” We regret to hear that Prof, 
Sylvester, who had promised to take the chair, 
will bo unable to be present. 

At the next meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute, Mr. F. W. Budler, the secretary, will 
read a paper on “ The Source of the Jade used 
for Ancient Implements in Europe and 
America.” 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. G. 
W. Ormerod, which occurred at Teignmouth, 
on Tuesday last, January 6, at the advanced 
age of eighty. Attached throughout life to 
geological studies, he wrote numerous papers 
on local subjects principally connected with the 
rocks of Devonshire and Cheshire, and was the 
compiler of a very useful Index to the publica¬ 
tions of the Geological Society. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shaksfehe Society. —( Saturday , Dec. 20.) 

Miss Florence Herafatu, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. S. L. tiwynn read a paper ou “ The Authorship 
of 1 Pericles,’ ’’saying that the astounding differences 
in style force us to give up any idea that Shakspere 
wrote the whole play at any one time. There is no 
reason to dissent from the general views advanced 
by Mr. Fleayand Mr. Boyle (NewShaksperc Society’s 
Transactions, 1874, Part I. and 1880-5, Part II.), 
which are endorsed by Mr. Bound in his Introduc¬ 
tions to the Facsimile Quartos, where he gives an 
excellent analysis of the earlier papers. With these 
we may admit that Shakspere was attracted by 
Gower’s story of Apollonius of Tyro and wrote the 
principal scenes, taking as his point of departure 
Pericles’ journey to Tarsus. It will not do, however, 
to say with Mr. Fleay that the play might have 
begun here. This omits the first link which binds 
Cleon and Dionyza into the tale—the cause of grati¬ 
tude to set over against their subsequent ingratitude. 
George Wilkins, as we know from the work which 
he wrote in 1608, was commissioned to supply the 
necessary scenes to complete the play ; and he was 
aided in the coarser scenes by a third writer whom 
consent of opinion seems to identify as William 
Rowley. It is scarcely worth while to attempt to 
assign to Wilkins aud liis coadjutor t heir respective 
limits. In such an investigation, style must be the 
sign-post.; metrical tests are of secondary im¬ 
portance. Now Shakspere lias a style ; but it is 
scarcely possible to say that Wilkins has. At all 
events, at this distance of time it has lost all trace 
of individuality. Experts now might distinguish a 
page of Miss Braddon from one of Rita; could 
any one do so a century hence'r But George 
Meredith and Thackeray are never likely to be 
confused. Therefore, although respectable com¬ 
mentators talk of 'Wilkins’s style, or even Day’s, 
or Middleton’s, the argument must bo put out of 
court. The decision must be reached on circum¬ 
stantial evidence, evidence that the Philistine can 
appreciate as well as Mr. .Swinburne. Mr. Boyle 
cites parallelisms in the first two Acts of “ Pericles ” 
with passages in Wilkins’s only known play, “The 
Miseries of Enforced Marriage,” and in “The 
Travels of Three English Brothers,” a play in which 
Wilkins had a hand. But this course of proceeding 
is fraught with danger. “Pericles” I. i. 138 has 
a parallel, admissible by Mr. Boyle’s canons, in 
Sonnet cxxix. 1-3; andl.iv. 20-7 in “ 2 Henry IV.” 
II. iii. 21-2; and in “The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage (Dodsley, vol. ix. p. 475) there is a passage 
very similar to“ Othello” II. i. 110-3 and in the same 
(p. 522) to “ 1 Henry IV.” I. iv. 441-2. These close 
correspondencies between Wilkins’s work (giving 
him the first act of “Pericles”) aud Shakspere’s 
are to be explained by the well-known fact that the 
Elizabethans freely copied one another’s points, 
and all such parallelisms are to be regarded with 
much suspicion. No reasonable person will dis¬ 
pute Lord Tennyson’s view, as quoted by Dr. 
Fumivall, as to the genuineness of certain scenes 
in this play. But as to the collaborators, the only 
valuable piece of evidence is Wilkins’s own state¬ 
ment as to his share in the play, and the fact that 


his novel reproduces more fully his own stuff than 
Shakspere’s part. And it would be no matter of 
surprise to leam further that Shakspere wrote 
Act V., sc. iv. and some of Act IV.; but if he did, it 
must have been very early in his career. The 
rhyme-test shows this to demonstration. That ho 
wrote any of the Gower doggerel cannot be be¬ 
lieved ; but he appears to have sanctioned its use, 
as the last scene makes no reference to the fate of 
Cleon and Dionyza. The whole mystery points 
out in strong light Shakspere’s extraordinary 
carelessness as to the fate of his work.—Mr. Cyril 
II. Walker, in some “ Medical Notes on ‘ Pericles,”’ 
commented ou the medical aud surgical allusions 
in the play. In making Cerimon refer to the 
immortality attending his attainments, Shukspero 
may have derived the thought from Hippocrates, 
who regarded his work as an everlasting treasure 
to mankind. The idea does not occur in Gower, 
who dealt very fully with Cerimon. Surgeons for 
100 years before Shakespeare’s time used stones— 
usually the precious ones, but sometimes those of 
baser minerals—for rubbing painful spots, and in 
many cases the stone gained a higher repute for 
curing than the surgeon. The expression Cerimon 
uses about the Egyptian having “ nine hours lien 
dead” must not be taken literally, as Solomon’s 
Praxis Mcdcndi , published in 1694, often uses the 
term “dead” for unconscious, aud eveu speaks of 
a man stunned by a fall as a “corpse.” The 
common-sense remedies used to restore Thuisa are 
much the same in Gower’s story and in the play; 
in the former more details are given, and were 
required as there was no stage-acting. It is 
remarkable that no sort of prayer for recovery is 
mentioned (except “Aesculapius guide us”), as 
prayers were said before most operations till the 
middle of last century.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths read 
a paper on “ Various Readings in ‘ Pericles,’ ” 
citing sufficient instances to show the frequent 
impossibility of saying what are Shakspere’s 
exact words, and the extreme difficulty an editor 
has in printing an approximately correct text. It 
is obvious that the work of emendation, which 
should be carried on with a scholarly restraint, is 
one that has not yet nearly reached finality. 


FINE ART. 

OL1) MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

I. 

There are to be noticed in this, the twenty- 
second in unbroken succession of the exhibitions 
of works by the old masters at. Burlington 
House, several features of peculiar interest, 
which more than suffice to give it a distinctive 
character, even if it be placed in comparison with 
the groat displays which have preceded it. 
First, wo note with sincere satisfaction the 
return to the practice of exhibiting Italian, 
Flemish, and German works of tho fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries; among which 
the student finds this winter some difficult nuts 
to crack, and some few of them, too, well 
worth tho cracking. Tho English and Dutch 
sections of tho show are again extraordinarily 
rich, though we notice under both heads an 
unusual number of reappearances of old and 
valued friends, whose rcnlrre however, in so 
far as it does not exclude yet unseen works of 
importance, we rather applaud than deplore. 
Frans Ilal has rarely been so copiously or so 
well represented at the Academy as on the 
present occasion; and no such fine example of 
the scarce Jan Vermeer of Delft has yet 
adorned the walls of Burlington House as 
“Tho Cavalier and the Laughing Girl,” in 
the second gallery. Arranged in the so- 
called Water - colour and Black - and - White 
rooms is a special collection intended to 
illustrate the rise and progress of English 
water-colour, extending from Paul Sanby, 
ou tlio one hand, to tho late Frederick Walker, 
on tho other. We shall return later on to this 
fairly complete series, comprising many choice 
examples of the chief masters included in the 
scheme. At present, we need only note the 
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absence from a collection professing to be 
representative of Copley Fielding, Cattermole, 
Rossetti, and Pinwell, and the presence, in 
their fullest perfection, of Cozens,Girtin, Barret, 
Cotman, William Hunt, John Frederick Lewis, 
and Frederick Walker. 

The masterpieces of Italian art now in 
England—both those of the Quattrocento and 
the Cinquecento—have, with some few notable 
exceptions, already made their appearance at 
Burlington House; so that there is little room 
for astonishment if most of the examples now 
brought forward are of a class to interest the 
student rather than. to astonish or charm the 
general public. 

First may be mentioned a curious and in¬ 
teresting little “Virgin and Child” (152: 
J. Stirling Dyce, Esq.), ascribed to Mantegna. 
This is in dimensions, type, and in general 
style closely akin to two well-authenticated 
little “Madonnas” of the great Paduan, one 
in the Municipal Gallery of Bergamo, the other 
in the Poldi-Pezzoli collection at Milan—both 
of these latter being now very opportunely 
reproduced in the latest edition, or rather 
metamorphosis, of Giovanni Morelli’s work on 
the galleries of Munich and Dresden. Mr. 
Dyce’s picture has many of the characteristics 
of Mantegna in the conception, the minute 
folds of the draperies, the modelling, and 
especially in the ear of the divine Bambino, as in 
the foreshortened head of the Madonna. On 
the other hand, her long nerveless hands, with 
their thin fingers, are inferior, and not of the 
true Mantegna type; while the glory of 
seraphim ana cherubim, if not altogether a 
later addition, is also unworthy of the master. 
The panel has, however, been so extensively 
stippled over as to render a definitive judg¬ 
ment as to the correctness of the ascription 
difficult. Of exceptional importance is “The 
Salutation” (154: W. Cornwallis West, Esq.)— 
a panel of unusual dimensions, ascribed—and, 
on the whole, rightly ascribed—to Piero di 
Cosimo. In its present state the painting 
presents a somewhat rough and harsh appear¬ 
ance. But the central group, showing the 
Virgin and St. Elizabeth meeting, is not only in¬ 
contestably Cosimo’s, and worthy in its grandeur 
of conception of the best period of Florentineart; 
but, moreover, it recalls in the most striking 

a Albortinolli’s famous “ Salutation ” in the 
:, and shows whence Piero’s junior in the 
atelier of Cosimo Rosselli derived his first 
inspiration. Two life-size figures of St. 
Anthony and St. Nicholas, seated respectively 
in the right and left comers of the immediate 
foreground, are executed with an intense cut¬ 
ting hardness and rigidity which we are not 
accustomed to associate with Cosimo’s own 
productions; and they may, like portions of the 
background—showing on the right the Mas¬ 
sacre of the Innocents, and on the left the 
Nativity—be from the brush of au assistant. A 
pioturo which should not have been hung here 
at all is the “ Virgin and Child ” (153), attributed 
to Botticelli, but really nothing more than a 
l>oor copy after Lorenzo di Credi, as is clearly 
shown Dy comparison with a genuine if not 
very inviting example of that painter, the 
“Virgin ana Child” (148: Right Hon. G. 
Cavendish Bentinck). A well preserved but 
second-rate performance of the Florentine 
school is another “Virginand Child” (149: 
J. Stirling Dyce, Esq.), attributed with much 
temerity to the great Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
but clearly by a painter inclining to the manner 
of Credi, as is more particularly shown in the 
type of the infant Christ and in the landscape. 
Preposterous, too, is the attribution to 
Verrocchio of tho largo and inforior “St. 
Michael trampling on Satan,” even though it 
is furnished forth with the extraordinary signa¬ 
ture, “ Verrocchio Andrea, 1475 ” ! Yet again, 
the large “Virgin and Child, with Saints ” (109 : 


Madame Bauds), ascribed to Francia, is a life¬ 
less and inferior performance, issuing—as the 
typeof the virgin and the changing hues of 
some of the draperies show—from the bottega of 
the Bartolommeo-Albertinelli combination. It 
is refreshing to find in the “ Holy Family ” 
(101: Ludwig Mond, Esq.) a genuine example of 
Fra Bartolommeo hims elf—rarest of masters in 
English collections. True, it is not one of the 
Frate’s most impressive performances, and is, 
we should say, much injured in the face of the 
Madonna and the body of the infant 
Christ. Nevertheless, the St. Joseph is a 
characteristic creation, and the whole bears a 
kind of family resemblance to Earl Cowper’s 
famous “Vierge au Palmier” at Panshanger, 
though it is infinitely inferior to that 
masterpiece. The “ Holy Family ” (103 : W. 
Cornwallis West, Esq.), ascribed to Albertinelli, 
appears to us to be a pasticcio ; the St. 
Joseph being closely akin to the correspond¬ 
ing figure in the last-named picture, while in 
the strong hot colour and in the types of the 
Virgin and the muscular Bambino there is 
something suggestive of Gaudenzio Ferrari. 
With questionable taste there has been allotted 
to the huge “ Holy Family,” ascribed to Perino 
del Vaga (102: W. Cornwallis West, Esq.), one 
of the places of honour of the whole display. 
This, notwithstanding a certain, at a first 
glance, imposing symmetry of arrangement, is 
an empty, washy production, which reminds us 
not so much of Raphael’s young Florentine 
pupil and imitator as of one of those Post- 
Raphaelite painters of the Perugian School, of 
whom there is a depressing room-full in the 
Pinacoteca of Perugia. The treatment of the 
landscape, with its curious upright trees, 
favours this hypothesis. It will Be seen from 
the preceding remarks that great names but by 
no means great works represent Florentine 
art in the exhibition. Let us, however, take a 
step backwards, and examine a beautiful little 
“ Virgin and Child, with St. John,” ascribed to 
Bartolommeo Montagna (156: Miss Henriette 
Hertz). The grouping of Madonna and 
child is unusually true, and free from con¬ 
ventionality, and the drawing of both heads is 
fine and accurate. The work is certainly from 
the brush of a painter of Vicenza nearly akin to 
Montagna; but many characteristics point 
rather to his contemporary and imitator, 
Giovanni Speranza, than to tho clief iVecole 
himself. The charmingly natural infant Christ 
is clearly taken from the same model as that in 
tho picture by Speranza which is in the 
National Gallery (No. 802 ; under the name of 
Montagna). Again, it is our ungrateful task 
to point out that the “ Virgin and Child with 
Augels,” ascribed to Pinturicchio” (140: 
W. Cornwallis West, Esq.), is, though pure 
Umbrian, not good enough for that master. 
Quite genuine, and a fair, if uninspired, 
example of tho artist, is Lord Wantage’s signed 
“ Virgin and Child,” by Cima da Couegliauo. 
A certain richness of colour, a certain 
characterless sweetness, and a manifest effort 
by a Quattrocentista to display the freedom of the 
newer manner are shown in Lady Alice Gaisford’s 
‘ ‘ Virgin and Child” (155), attributed to Giovanni 
Bellini. It does not occur to us as necessary 
even to discuss the correctness of this attribu¬ 
tion of an inferior, if not unpleasing, work 
to the incomparable master himself. The panel 
is evidently by a Venetian of the second or third 
order, who painted in the first years of the 
sixteenth century, and apparently received only 
at second-hand tho rays radiating from the great 
art-centre of the Bellini studio. Among the 
most beautiful things here, though not free from 
injury, are the three prodolla panels with “ Tho 
History of Three Martyrs,” by Bernardino Luini 
(143-5: Charles Butler, Esq.). These amply 
reveal tho qualities of suavity, grace, and true 
devotional spirit of the happier order, whioh 


make amends in the works of the gentle Milanese 
for the absence of virility and true dramatic 
force. The large “Nativity” (140) belonging 
to the same collection is also a very representa¬ 
tive Luini, with a full measure of the usual 
pensive delicate beauty in the heads, but almost 
too Luinesque in its rigid adherence to the few 
chosen types affected by the painter. Again, a 
genuine picture and a great rarity in England 
is the “ St. Jerome ” (110: Ludwig Mond, Esq.) 
by Sodoma. This large panel is evidently a pro¬ 
duction of the great painter’s Lombard time, exe¬ 
cuted before he thoroughly identified himself with 
Siena and Rome. Probably always sombre, with 
a Leonardesque sombreness, the picture is now 
unfortunately still further diarkened, so as to be 
almost monochromatic; but the figure of the 
feint in penitence is still very expressive, and 
the landscape is of unusual richness and variety. 
Singularly unattractive in its present condition 
is the large “ Virgin and Child enthroned, with 
Saints” (147: Right Hon. G.CavendishBentinck), 
attributed to Moretto, and playing, indeed, 
some characteristics in common with the work 
of the great Brescian. This altar-piece is, how¬ 
ever, interesting as being in all probability the 
only example in England showing the hand of 
Callisto Piazza, of Lodi, the pupil of Romanino, 
and probably the companion of Moretto, in his 
studio. Especially characteristic of this Piazza 
are the two angels placing a crown on the head 
of the Virgin. 

Relatively, if not absolutely, the examples 
of Flemish and German art, gathered together 
in the fourth gallery, must be pronounced 
to attain a higher average of excellence 
than their Italian neighbours. Here also unduly 
ambitious and erroneous attributions abound. 
A very beautiful little work of the Van Eyck 
school is the “Virgin and Child, with Saints” 
(162: Stephenson Clarke, Esq.), attributed to 
Dierick Bouts. The gay hues of the red and blue 
robes of the Virgin, and the treatment of certain 
details in the landscape, give colour to this 
attribution. Yet the panel appears to us—especi¬ 
ally in the type of the Virgin, in the rendering 
of the minute flowers and foliage, of the 
little figures in the middle distance, and of the 
slender pseudo-Romanesque architecture— 
nearer to Jan van Eyck than Bouts ever got. 
We put forward as a suggestion only that the 
picture may bo by Petrus Cristus, tho head of 
the Virgin bearing considerable resemblance 
to that in Cristus’s signed picture at the 
Staedel Institut of Frankfort. Two other 
panels of tho “ Virgin and Child” belonging 
to the same collection are respectively ascribed 
to Hugo van der Goes (160) and to Hans 
Memlinc (167); both being, however, school 
pictures in the manner of the latter master. 
In the manner of Roger van der Weyden— 
but rather by a German than a Flemish 
imitator—is the very careful but extraordinarily 
harsh and exaggerated “St. Jerome” (139: 
Rev. G. F. Egan). Not to Hugo van der 
Goes, but, in our opinion, to a painter of the 
Lower Rhine, commg within Cologne influ¬ 
ences, should be put down Mr. Chas. Butler’s 
exceptionally interesting “ Coronation of 
St. Augustine, and Scenes in his Life ” (163), a 
most unusual subject for a Northern artist, and 
one of a type such as we are accustomed to 
associate rather with Sienese and Florentine 
art. To the School of Cologne of the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century has been 
ascribed the Rev. W. J. Strachey’s large trip¬ 
tych (159), a piece which en moins Men some¬ 
what resembles the productions of the still 
anonymous Meistcr tics Todes der Maria , but 
which, in the landscape and certain types, 
rather suggests a follower of the Fleming 
Patinir. The quaint and characteristically- 
olaborate “ Solomon and the Queen of Sheba” 
(169 : the Earl of Ashbumham)—a subject not 
unusual in the Dutch-Gothic art of the sixteenth 
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century—is put down to Lucas van Leyden; but 
its extraordinarily long, angular figures, and 
hard sharply-broken draperies, recall rather 
the style of Hendrik Blee. To this latter 
artist is erroneously ascribed a “ Crucifixion ” 
(166: Lady Alice Gaisford), which is in the 
manner of Patinir, but not precise enough in 
execution to be from his own hand. The Bari 
of Ashburnham’s neat “ Adoration of the 
Magi ” (161), a splendid and finely-preserved 
nerformanoe in the Dutch-Gothic style of the 


performance in the Dutch-Gothic style of the 
early sixteenth century, ascribed to Mabuse, 
merits a longer and more detailed analysis than 
we are here able to accord to it. It bears, no 
doubt, a certain vague and general resemblance 
to the famous masterpiece of Gossaert at Castle 
Howard, and also to the several renderings of 
the same subject by the Meitter det Todet (ler 
Maria to be found at Dresden, Genoa, and 
Naples; but this resemblance is rather pro¬ 
duced by similarities in the exaggerated fashion 
of the modish costumes, in the wealth of late 
Gothic ornaments, personal adornments, and 
vessels of curiously-wrought gold, than by 
really close affinities of type or style, going 
beyond those main characteristics which are, 
to an unusual degree, common to all painters 
of the Low Countries and of the Lower Rhine 
exercising their art between 1500 and 1530 or 
thereabouts. The name which occurs to us in 
connexion with Lord Ashbumham’s “ Adora¬ 
tion,” and which we put forward tentatively 
only, is that of Jan van Scorel, the pupil first of 
Jacob Comelissen at Amsterdam, and then for 
a while of Mabuse at Utrecht, before he started 
on his erratic peregrinations in Europe and Pales¬ 
tine. But little was known of the Gothic pre- 
Italian art of Scorel until there was iden¬ 
tified some few years ago the important altar- 
piece at Ober-Vellach, in Carintnia, which is 
signed by him in full, and dated 1520. The pre¬ 
sent wort, which is still more free from extraneous 
influences than that just referred to, must, if 
itj was executed by the painter of Alkmaar, 
have been produced even before that early date. 
Two remarkable works of the German school, 
both quite above question, are those correctly 
given to Hans Baldung Griin and Albrecht 
Altdorfer respectively—both of them to a cer¬ 
tain extent independent masters, although well 
within the wide circle of Diirer influences. 


signed and dated 1512; while Mr. Charles 
Butler’s “ Nativity ” (158) is as exquisite and 
as well preserved a specimen of Altdorfer’s 
peculiar-unbridled fancy and mannered,yetinits 
way masterly, execution as we remember to have 
seen. Most fascinating is here the little group 
of the Holy Family tended by infant angels, 
weirdly lighted and ensconced in the comer of 
a ruin; and not less so another group of these 
half-pagan putti in the dear dark sky. Of 
much charm, too, is the injured “ Portrait of a 
Man” (168: W. Cornwallis West, Esq.), dated 
1533, and described with unusual modesty as 
“ Unknown; ” but evidently by a painter, 
either of the Augsburg or the Nuremberg 
School, who had undergone—as did many of 
his tribe—the influence of Venice, or it may be 
in this case Brescia. 

Claude Phillips. 

OBITUARY. 

CHARLES KEENE. 

The death of this distinguished artist and 
charming man—one of the most eminent comic 
draughtsmen of our time—occurred last 
Sunday. It was not unexpected, for Mr. 
Keene bad for many months been mortally ill, 
and be had reached what a few years ago 
would have been accounted old age, for he was 
nearly seventy; at all events, seven and sixty. 
He was a bachelor, devoted to old friends 


rather than to new acquaintances, and never 
afraid of loneliness. His delight was in the 
quiet practice of his art. As an artist his work 
was practically confined to black and white; 
but it was not wholly, or at all events it was 
not,all of it, professedly comic. 

In the good days of Once a Week —some 
seven and twenty years ago—Chaxles Keene 
was among its illustrators; but for about a 
generation his labours upo n Punch had pretty 
well engrossed him. When his health per¬ 
mitted it, he contributed two cuts a week, or 
thereabouts; but latterly he bad become a far 
less frequent contributor. It is stated that bis 
last work in the accepted comic journal 
appeared in the middle of August in last year; 
but for months before that he had been—as we 
happen to know — using up old material, and 
employing sketches and suggestions of long 
ago. Indeed, he had. been able to get about 
very little of late. His journeys to Scotland— 
where he had some attached friends—and his 
sojouraings in Suffolk, which was the county 
of his boyhood (for he was educated at the 
Ipswich Grammar Sohool) had become things 
or the past. He went, of course, very little 
into general society; and if one met him out 
at dinner—even at an artists’ dinner, one may 
say, when he wore his short jacket and his 
jape was not far from him—he had a depayte 
air, as if, amiable and charming though he 
was, he would rather have been at home. 
The appreciation of him by the big public was, 
we fancy, never very deep, and with the pro¬ 
gress of years it had become slighter. Simple 
as were his subjects, and seemingly simple as 
were his methods of treating them, his appeal 
was chiefly to artistic folk. These understood 
the learned shorthand to which he had reduced 
the expression of his art. These saw variety 
enough, wonderful humour, wonderful force 
in the oft-repeated figures which may be 

r ’:en of as bis familiar properties—the 
wd man, in the workings of whose counte¬ 
nance, as Mr. Keene depicts them, you trace 
the Aberdeen accent; the Suffolk parson, and 
the hedger and ditcher of his countryside; the 
London lodging-house keeper (a relative, 
generally, of the Mrs. Lilliper of Dickens), 
the cabby, the fattish elderly man who only 
with an effort can catch the omnibus; and, last, 
the umbrella which is not expected to open, 
but which somehow will never quite shut. 
With what astonishing veracity, with what 
apparent ease, with how much of nature, with 
how little of caricature did the great artist— 
the great creator of types who has gone from 
us—-depict these people and these things! 

Keene did nothing whatever to bring himself 
into notice. He detested the reclame. It bad 
never dawned upon him that a comic draughts¬ 
man might perchance aspire to be a public 
man. He went on, therefore, to the end of his 
days, being neither strictly popular nor in any 
way fashionable. But he was gratified, one 
trusts, by the real recognition of his art 
among the tatter class of painters, art 
amateurs, and critics. Purely English as were 
his themes and his method, his work yet 
received appreciation from some of the best 
judges in France. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE MONU¬ 
MENTS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

The following letter has been received by the 
Earl of Whamcliffe, in answer tothe memorial 
concerning the ancient monuments of Egypt 
presented by him to the Marquis of Salisbury: 

“ Foreign Office: Dec. 25, 1890. 

“My Lord,—I am directed by the Marquis of 
Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 10th inst., ana to inform you that the 
memorial enclosed therein, praying for the appoint¬ 


ment of an official inspector with a view to the 
better preservation of the ancient monuments in 
Egypt, will be forwarded to Her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul-General at Cairo for presentation to the 
Egyptian Government. 

“ Sir E. Baring will be instructed to state that 
Her Majesty’s Government consider the question 
of the nationality of the official to be appointed to 
such a post to be a matter which lies wholly 
within the competence of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, and that their only desire is that adequate 
steps should be taken to preserve the monuments 
from further destruction or mutilation. 

“Sir E. Baring will also explain to the 
Egyptian Government how the memorial cams to 
be signed in two different forms. 

“P. W. Cukuie.” 

We further quote the following from the 
telegraphic correspondent of The Timet: 

“ Cairo: Jan. >1. 

“The Egyptian Government have decided to 
appoint two European inspectors to insure the 
preservation of ancient monuments. The inspection 
staff of the museum is also to be considerably 
increased.” 

“ Cairo: Jan. 5. 

“ The Egyptian Government has just approved 
the follovrang regulations for private persons and 
scientific societies desiring to excavate for anti¬ 
quities : 

“ All demands are to be addressed to the Public 
Works Ministry, which can accept or reject them 
as it pleases. When permission to excavate is 
accorded, all unique objects found will belong, of 
right, to the Museum, disputes being settled by a 
commission of three persons, nominated, one by 
the excavator, one by the director of the Museum, 
and one by the Minister of Public Works. The 
surplus will then be handed to the excavator on 
the conditions that the greater part is given to 
some public museum, aad that a description of the 
articles found is published within two years. If 
these conditions are not accepted, the surplus will 
be equally divided between the excavator and the 
Government. Gold and silver objects in all cases 
are to be equally divided, on the basis of the 
intrinsic value of the articles.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

An exhibition will be opened next week, at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery in New Bond- 
street, of a series of “ Sketches from a Caravan 
Window, from the North to the South of 
France,” by Mr. Charles Sainton. 

The annual general meeting of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held 
at Dublin, on Tuesday next, January 13, when 
Lord Wolseley will be proposed for election os 
a fellow. Visits are to be paid to the anti¬ 
quarian collection in the newly-opened Museum 
of Science and Art, and to the ancient charters 
and municipal documents in the City Hall. 
Among the papers to be read is one on ‘ ‘ Ogham 
Inscriptions recently discovered at Ballyknouk, 
County Cork,” by danon Barry. 

The late Andrew George Kurtz, a chemical 
manufacturer near Liverpool, has, by his will, 
directed his executors to offer for sale to the 
trustees of the National Gallery his collection 
of pictures at the original price he paid for 
them, and has also bequeathed his collection of 
autographs to the British Museum “ for the 
benefit of the nation.” 

The remains of Dr. Schliemann, having been 
removed from Naples to Athens, were buried 
on Sunday, January 4, in the Greek cemetery 
beyond the Uissus. This place was chosen, and 
not the mound at Colonus, in accordance with 
his own testamentary wishes. Speeches were 
delivered over his grave by Mr. Kavadias, 
director of the government department of 
antiquities, and by Dr. C. Waldstein, head of 
the American School at Athens. The two 
friends to whom he has bequeathed legacies are 
Dr. Dorpfeld and Prof. Virchow. 
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THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

We shall speak later of Mr. Burnand’s enter¬ 
taining adaptation, produced at the Strand on 
Wednesday night; meanwhile, two important 
revivals are the events of the theatrical week. 
The first, in order of date, is that of “The 
Silver King,” which Mr. Wilson Barrett, who 
has “ Belphegor ” in preparation, gave us a 
few nights since at the New Olympic, where, 
we are sorry to say, the well-balanced qualities 
of “The People’s Idol”—its singular im¬ 
partiality, for instance, in its treatment of the 
strike—told against its popular success. “ The 
Silver King” does not deal with burning ques¬ 
tions. It is frankly and tout bouvemuit a melo¬ 
drama ; but a melodrama with some originality 
of motive, and with much skill of treatment, 
and with a measure of humour. The cast is a 
good one, though it is hardly likely that Mr. 
Cooper Cliffe can make of the character of the 
Spider all that was made of it by Mr. Willard. 
Perhaps the only other change of importance in 
the cast, since the last or even since the first 
performance, is that by which Miss Winifred 
Emery succeeds to Miss Eastlake’s part as the 
heroine. Now, Mis s Eastlake’s Nellie Denver 
we have always ranked as one of the very best 
of her performances in domestic drama. Here 
and in “ The Lights o' London”—not to speak 
of her admittedly remarkable impersonations of 
Ophelia, and of Helle, in “ Clito” — Miss 
Eastlake has been seen to singular advantage ; 
and it says much for Miss Winifred Emery, who 
lacks Miss Eastlake’s force and breadth of style, 
that sho is acceptable in a part which wo have 
never seen inadequately filled. Now Miss Emery 
is very acceptable. She has her own very 
gentle womanliness, her own Older of simpli¬ 
city, her own delicate perception of the needs 
of a particular moment. The revival of ‘ 1 The 
Silver King ” affords once more to Mr. George 
Barrett a part that is worth his playing. His 
Jaikes—the typical faithful servant—a modern 
version of Adam in “As You Like It,” with 
his “service of the antique world”—is as good 
and as popular as ever. Wc don’t suppose 
Mr. Wilson Barrett has played any part quite so 
so often as that of Wilfrid Denver ; but he never 
seems to tire of it, and, what is more, his playing 
of it never becomes mechanical. The imperson¬ 
ation is a living one ; the sufferings of the hero 
are true and vivid; his less frequent joys are 
as convincing. Here an actor justly admired 
in purely romantic characters, and never less 
than interesting and suggestive in the most 
jioetic dramas that the stage affords, is seen in 
a part which he has most excellently created— 
conceived broadly, and filled in with many 
details appropriate and vivacious. It is one of 
his most sympathetic parts. “Belphegor”— 
whatever may be its qualities and its opportu¬ 
nities of interest—will not be wanted just yet. 

The second big revival—of which this week, 
at all events, we must speak more briefly—is 
that of “Much Ado about Nothing,” at the 
Lyceum. Hore the wonderful mise en scan —a 
v<i r i it $m'ne, if anything, only too elaborate—is 
an immense element of attraction. The group¬ 
ings of colour and crowd show evidence of a 
master hand. The principal parts — those 
obviously of Benedick and Beatrice — remain 
naturally in the hands of Mr. Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry; and they afford to each of these 
distinguished public favourites some of their 
finest opportunities. Any approach to a fresh 
analysis of their brilliant and long accepted 
performances we shall not to-day allow our¬ 
selves. The changes in the cast permit of the 
appearance of Mr. Mackintosh as Dogberry and 
Miss Annie Irish as Hero. Mr. Mackintosh is 
an actor we greatly esteem. lie brings to each 
part that he performs an individual judgment, 


and a mature method. Yet it is doubtful 
whether his Dogberry is perfectly satisfactory. 
In its self-consciousness, does it not travel a 
little too far upon linos hardly suggested by 
the Shakesperian text '? The Hero of Miss 
Annie Irish—marred on the first night to some 
extent by nervousness apparently, for which 
there was really no cause — is bound to be 
agreeable and sympathetic. The personal 
qualities of the actress—her appearance and 
her voice and her sensitive intelligence—make 
that inevitable. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL VUULK!A T/OXS. 
Wai/utr's Lift■ and Works. By Gustav 
Kobbe. In 2 vols. (New York: iSchirmir.) 
The writer in his preface tells us that these 
volumes are the outgrowth of a pamphlet on 
tho “ Bing of the Nibelungen.” It is a very 
extensive outgrowth, for they contain a 
biography, descriptions of all Wagner’s operas 
and music-dramas, and extracts from his 
literary writings. As tho biography is 
based on Mr. Dannreuther’s able article 
in Sir G. Grove’s Diet iouari/ of Music and 
Ma siriuns, and as the analyses of the music- 
dramas have been prepared from the writings 
of Wolzogen and Heintz, there is no pretence 
to any originality, though here and there the 
author makes known his own opinions. In the 
“ Biography ” there is one lit tle error, which is 
perhaps worth noting. Wo are told that the 
opera “ Die Been ” has never been performed ; 
yet it was produced at Munich in June, 1888. 
Mr. Kobbe remarks that, as children in the 
streets of Bayreuth whistled motives from 
Parsifal, Wagner’s music “cannot bo so 
terribly abstruse.” But surely the motives 
might be simple, and yet the music abstruse. 
The author, under the title “ Bayreuth Echoes,” 
tells of his visit to that town in 1882. Ho 
describes the performance of “ Parsifal,” and 
explains some of tho ingenious mechanical 
properties used in that work, and also in 
“Lohengrin" and “Siegfried.” A very brief 
though interesting account is given of Wagner’s 
literary writings, including a translation of the 
essay “ Music in its Belations to the Drama,” 
in which the reformer expresses his views in, 
for him, an unusually concise manner. M. 
Kobbe justifies Wagner’s bitter remarks about 
his contemporaries by quoting many of the 
hard things said by them of him. The Echo, a 
Berlin journal, called the tetralogy “Bay¬ 
reuth Cabbage ”; an English critic described 
Wagner’s compositions as “weeds growing on 
the grave of Beethoven ” ; and Hiller spoke of 
the riot scene in “ Die Heistersinger ” as “ the 
most insane attempt to murder art, taste, 
poetry and music.” We spoke of M. Kobbe’s 
personal opinions. Here is an example: 
“Wotan, except in the noble scene with 
Briinnhiide in the finulo of ‘ The Valkyr ’ is a 
bore.” Eor an enthusiastic admirer of the 
master, this is indeed a candid confession. 

Famous Musical Composers. By Lydia T. 
Morris. (Fisher Unwin.) This book is 

curiously described as “suitable for the use of 
girls and young people”; it is also addressed 
to the “ public at large.” Without singleness 
of aim it is. difficult to produce satisfactory 
results. It is scarcely wise to tell young people 
that Mozart “ did (sic) as was generally his 
habit—viz., put off writing the score (sir) 
[_“ Don Giovanni”] till the very last moment” ; , 
and surely tho “public at large” will be 
puzzled to know why Hummel is included , 
amongst tho “ famous” composers, seeing that 
it is said “ ho cannot by any means be regarded 
as a composer of the highest order.” One 
might ask on what principle the composers 
were selected. Bonnet and Benedict are there 
to represent England, but not Purcell. What 
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right has Kalkbrenner to a place ? Why is 
Berlioz not mentionedThere are also many 
mistakes in the book. For example, under 
Wagner wc are told that his opera “Die Feen ” 

| did not meet with much success. But it was 
i never performed during the composer’s life¬ 
time; only excerpts were tried at Wurzburg. 
The production of “ Tannhausor ” is given with 
date 1844, instead of 1845. AVagner is said not 
to have visited London after 1S jo. Some of 
tho sentences concerning the musicians are 
extraordinary, and the opinions are clumsily 
expressed. Wc can only quote a few. Of 
Dvorak is is said that “ his works chiefly con¬ 
sist of orchestral music, though ho has written 
some very beautiful tilings for the piano.” 
Chopin’s compositions are “ full of poetry and 
emotion, rather than of grandeur, or of any¬ 
thing ennobling.” And this of Mendelssohn : 
“The list of his compositions is a most extensive 
one, and embraces music for the piano, the organ, 
the orchestra, and tho voice, both sacred and 
secular; it seemed as though his genius was equal 
to all sorts.” 

Brahms’s chamber-music is mentioned, and it 
is also recorded that he has written “ a number 
of pretty songs.” We have dwelt at greater 
length on this volume than its merits deserve; 
but it is a duty to point out shortcomings in any 
work intended for the young. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The performance of the “ Messiah,” at the 
Albert Hall on New Year’s Day attracted a 
very fair audience ; the cheap places were full. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Macintyre, Mine. 
Belle Cole, and Messrs. E. Lloyd and Norman 
Selmoud. Mr. Barnby’s choir is, of course, 
well at home in the choruses. 

The Popular Concerts recommenced on 
Monday evening. Herr Stavenhagen was the 
pianist, and for his solos he chose Chopin’s D 
flat Prelude and Liszt’s Rhapsodic in C sharp 
minor. His reading of the former was good, 
though somewhat artificial. He plays Liszt 
remarkably well, but this composer’s music is 
out of place at theso concerts. Herr Stavenhagen 
was recalled three times and played a piece by 
Schubert. The programme also included 
Brahms’s Sextet in G, led by Mme. Neruda. 
Mr. William Nicholl was tho successful vocalist. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE ENGRAVED GEMS of CLASSICAL TIMES, with a Catalogue of the Gems in the Fitzwilliam 

Museum. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam. Museum, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; Author of “ Ancient Rome in 
1SS8.” 12s. 6d. Immediately. 

A TRANSLATION of the TREATISE CHAGIGAfi, from the BABYLONIAN TALMUD. With 

Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Indices. By the Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A., Fellow, Divinity, and Hebrew Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and formerly 
Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar. 10s. 

SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in 

English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, LittiD., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 

“Of the explanatory and critical notes we can speak with admiration. Thorough scholarship combined with taste, erudition, and boundless industry’.The work is made complete 

by a prose translation, upon pages alternating with the text, of which we may say shortly that it displays sound judgment and taste, without sacrificing precision to poetry of expression.” 

Times. 

“ The whole edition so far exhibits perhaps the most complete and elaborate editorial work which ho# ever yet appeared. ’ *—Sa(u rda y He view. 

Part IH. ANTIGONE. Second Edition. [ | Part IV. PHXLOCTETES. 12s. 6d. ; sownnd y. 

EURIPIDES.—ION. The Greek Text with a Translation into English Verse, Introduction, and 

Notes. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 

VERGIL.—THE COMPLETE WORKS. With Introduction and Notes by A. Sidgwick, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 2 vols. Vol. I., TEXT and INTRODUCTION, 3s. 6d.; Vol. EL, NOTES, 4s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Sidgwick’s 4 Vergil ’ is, we believe, on the whole, the best school edition of the poet.”— Guardian. 

MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by 

A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 

AN APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with Illustrations and a Glossarial 

Index, by E. S. SHUCICBURGH, M.A. The Text is a Revision of that of the First Edition of 1.>95. 3s. [Imuwliatcly. 

PITT~PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, BOOKS I. and II. By H. M. Taylor, M.A. Is. 6d- 

BOOKS in., IV. By the SAME EDITOR. Is. 6d. BOOKS I.-IV. in 1 vol., 3s. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (with Answers to the Examples). By W. W. Rouse Ball, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. By S. L. Loney, M.A. Fellow of Sidney 

Sussex College. 

PABT I.—THE ELEMENTS of STATICS. 4s. 6d. [Immediately. 

PART n.—THE ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. [Xearly ready. 


SUBJECTS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


DECEMBER, 1891. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 

Lamartine.—Jeanne D’Arc. With Two Maps, and Notes, His- 

torical and Philological, by Rev. A. C. CLAPIN. M.A. New Edition. Kfevmed by 
A. R. ROPES, M.A. Is. 0d. 

Moliere—Les Precieuses Ridicules. With Introduction and 

Notes by E. O. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A.,Ph.D. 2s. 

-ABRIDGED EDITION. Is. 

Goethe’s Knabenjahre (1749-1759). GOETHE’S BOYHOOD: 

being the First Three Books of his Autobiography. Arranged and Annotated by 
W. WAGNER, Fh.D. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged by J. W. CARTMELL, 
M.A. 2s. 

Caesar.—De Bello Gallico, Books IV., V. With Maps and 

English Notes by A. G. rESKETT, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Vergil.—Aeneid, Book I. With Notes by A. Sidgwick, M.A. 

Is. (>d. 

Cicero-—Philippica Secunda. With Introduction and Notes by 

A. G. rESKETT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Livy. Book XXVII. With Notes and Introduction by Rev. 

H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2». 6d. 

Xenophon—Anabasis, Book I. With English Notes by 

ALFRED PRETOR, M.A. 2s. 

Homer.—Iliad, Book XXII. With Introduction and Notes by 

G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. 2s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOL8 AND 

COLLEGES. 

General Editor—The BISHOP of WORCESTER. 

The Second Book of Samuel. Rev. Prof. Kirkpatrick, B.D. 

With 2 Maps. 3 h. 6d. 

The First Book of Kings. Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. With 

3 Maps. 3s. 6d. 

The Oospel according to St. Mark. Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 

With 4 Maps. 2s. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. WitliFour 

Maps. 48. 6d. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians. Rev. G. G. Findlay, 

M.A. 2s. ___ [.Yearly ready. 

THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

The Second Book of Samuel. Rev. Prof. Kirkpatrick, B.D. 

With Map. Is. 

The First Book of Kings. Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. With 

Map. is. [AWy m«!y. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark. Rev. G. F. Maclear 

D.D. With Map. Is. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. With Map. Is 


Euripides.—Hercules Furens. With Introductions, Notes, and 

Analysis by A. GRAY, M.A., and J. T. HUTCHINSON, M.A. Now Edition. 2s. 

Herodotus.—Book VIII., Chapters 1-90. With Notes, In- 

.- •' URG ' • - 


troduction, and Map by E. 8. SHUCKBUUGH, M.A. as. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT-FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark. Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 

With 4 Maps. 4s. 8d. 


London : C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Aye Maria Lane. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & BHEPHEABD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane, Published by HENRY VILLEBB, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1891. 


MR. EDWAR D ARNOLD’S LIST. 

A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THAT FIDDLER FELLOW: 

A Tale of St. Andrews Fifty Years Ago. 

By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “Golf,” “My Wife and Politics,” &e. 

Crown 8 to, 6s. 

“ it keeps Its Interest so well up that most readers who begin it will finish the book at a sitting .—Scotsman 

ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. 

By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., Professor of Biology in University College, Bristol; 
Author of “Animal Biology,” “The Springs of Conduct, 5 ’ &c. 


With 40 Illustrations and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 10s. 
« An admirable treatise,"—Prof. O. J. Romanes. “ A book no serious student can neglect.” 


-The Times. 


Price 2s. 6d., monthly. 

THE FORUM 

FOR JANUARY. 

THE DIVISION of AFRICA. By EMILK DE LavbletE. 
THE SHIBBOLETH of LIBERTY. By W. S. LILLY. 

IS VERSE In DANGER? By EDMUND Oosss. 

THE COMING BILLIONAIRE. By Thos. O. SHEARMAN. 
THE REVOLT sgainst MATRIMONY. By E. Lynn Linton 
A nd other Interesting articles._ 


Price 2a. 6d. Monthly. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

PATRIOTISM and CHASTITY. By ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON. 

A PRIVILEGED PEOFE8SION. 

THE DECLINE of MARRIAGE. By ECOENIUS. 

THE CONTINUITY of PARTIES. By R. SEYMOUR tONO. 
HEREDITARY PEERS and PRACTICAL POLITICS By 
1 Frederick Dolman. And other Interesting articles. 


MR. W M, HEINEMANN’ S LIST. 

THIS DA Y. 

Ibsen’s New Play. 

HEDDA GABLER: 

A DRAMA. 

In four Acts. 

By HENRIK IBSEN. 

Translated Crom the Norwe/ai by EDMUND GOS8E. 
Small 4to, cloth, with Portrait of the Author in Photogravure, 
piic ? ft*. 

Also a limited Large-Pap* r Edition. 

This is the first work published by the celebrated Nor¬ 
wegian Dramatist since he became so enormously popular in 
this country. The copyright has been secured by the 
publisher, and arrangements are pending for a possible 
production at one of the West-End Theatres. 


THE LIFE OF 
HENRIK IBSEN. 

By HENRIK JAEGER. 

Translated by CLARA BELL. Witli Verse done into 
English by EDMUND GOS8E. 1 vol., Gs. 
SCOTSMAN .—*“ Valuable for its critical estimate of Ibsen’s 
work.” 

8T. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—" Deserves a cordial and em¬ 
phatic welcome.” 


Mew Volume of Heinemann’s International 
Library. Edited by E. Gosse. 

FANTASY: 

A NOVEL. 

By MATILDE SERAO. 

Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE BONDMAN: 

A NEW SAGA. 

By HALL CAINE. 

Popular Edition. Thirteenth Thousand. 1 vol., Ss. Gd. 

MR. GLADSTONE says“ ' The Bondman ’ is a work of 
which I recognise the freshness, vigour, and sustained interest, 
no less than its integrity of aim.” 

STANDARD.—" Its argument is grand, and it is sustained 
with a power that is almost marvellous.” 


Two Remarkable Novels, in 8 vols., at 
all Libraries. 

IN THE VALLEY. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

A THENAEUM .—“ Both graphic and exciting. A novel 
deserving to be read.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—" Such a strry as ‘In the 
Valley’ is enough to in ike one hope that America may yet 
have a literature.” 


TheMARKED MAN. 

By ADA CAMBRIDGE 

SPECTA TOP .—The book is excellent.” 

VANITY FAIR .—“Many of the types of character in¬ 
troduced would not have disgraced George Eliot. 


London: WILLIAM HFINTMANK, 
21, Bedford Street, W C. 


S O h o O l 

SECOND EDITION of MODERN FRENCH 

READINGS, with HELPS for COMPOSITION. Edited 
by A. JAM80N SMITH, M.A., Heed Master of King 
Edward's School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. The Volume 
consists of Sustained Extracts from Dumas, Victor Hugo, 
Gantler, Guizot, <fcc. Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, 3s. 

Leg TROIS MOD’S QUETAIRES. Edited, 

for the Use of Schools, by Prof. SUMICHRA8T, of Her- 
vard University. In Use at Eton College and Rugby 
School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

COLLAR’S GERMAN LESSONS: a Com¬ 
plete Manual for the Elementary Study of German, with 
Exorcises, Grammar, and Vocabularies. Cloth, crown 
Sro, 6a. 

ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN 

GRAMMAR. Revised Edition. Crown, 488 pp., half- 
morocco, 6s. 

The ClasticcU Review:—" No worker in Latin grammar and 
no teacher of Latin grammar can dispense with the book.” 

PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. 

With Extracts for Translation from Cmsar, Nepos, Livy, 
and Cicero. By W. C. COLLAR. Crown 8vo, 6s. The 
Volume serves both as a Latin Reader and a Composition 
Book, the teaching of translation and composition thus 
proceeding simultaneously. 

The Athenaeum We should like to Bee the use of this 
royal road to the mastery of Latin in all fourth and fifth 
.forms made compulsory.” 

REMNANTS of EARLY LATIN. Chiefly 

Inecriptiona. Selected and Explained by Prof. F. D. 
ALLEN, Harvard University. 106 pp., crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

THE COLLEGE SERIES of LATIN 

AUTHORS. The Volumes are provided with ample 
Introductions and Notes, and are uniformly bound in 
cloth, crown 8vo. The following are now ready:— 
HORACE-SATIRES and EPISTLES Edited by Prof. 

OREENOUOH. 6a. 6d. CICERO—BRUTUS. Edited 

by Prof. KELLOGG. 6s. Cd. TACITUS—ANNALS. 

I.-VI. Edited by Prof. ALLEN. 7s. 6d. 

AN ETYMOLOGY of LATIN and 

GREEK. By CHARLES S. HALSEY. 272 pp., crown 
Svo, doth, 6s. 6d. 

PLATO-GORGIAS Edited, with Intro 

duction and Notes, by GONZALEZ LODGE, of Bryn 
Mawr College. 312 pp., 7s. 6d. 

This Volume, just published, is the most recent addition 
to the College Series of Greek Authors. 

SECOND EDITION of WILLIAM8 and 

LASCRLLES’ INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCI- 
ENCE. Edited by B. P. LA8CELLES, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Harrow School, and R. P. WILLIAMS, of the 
English High School, Boston. With 5U Illustrations. 
Cloth, red edges, 3s. 8d. 

Xature “ There could hardly be a more concise and 
well-digested summary of elementary chemical principles 
pnd applications than that contained In this work." 


•p Q (—•) g 

AN INTRODUCTION to "PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE. By A. P. GAGE, Instructor in Physics in 
the English High School, Boston. With Illustrations, 
and a Chart of Colours and Spectra. 881 pp.. crown 
8vo, doth, 6s. Od. 

ELEMENTS of PHYSIC3. A Text-Book 

rather more advanced than the above. By the Same 
Author. 424 pp., crown 8vo, 6e. 

YOUNG’S GENERAL ASTRONOMY. 

Royal 8vo, 660 pp., with 250 Illustrations, half-morocco, 
12s. 0d. 

YOUNG’S ELEMENTS of A8TR0N0MY. 

Crown Svo, 470 pp., with numerous Illustrations, half¬ 
morocco, 7a. 6d. 

BENCH-WORE in WOOD: a Handbook 

for Manual Training Colleges. By W. F. M. GOSS. 
With over 300 Illustrations. Cloth 8s. 6d. 

Professor Unwih, City and Gullda’ Institute" I think 
it a very nsefnl and well-written book.” 

C0RI0LANUS Edited for the Use of 

Schools, with Notes and Introductions, by HENRY L 
HUDSON, LL.D. Cloth 2s.: paper Is. Od. 

EING JOHN. Edited for the Use of 

Schools, with Notes and Introduction, by HENRY 
L. HUDSON, LL.D. Cloth 2a.; paper la. Od. 

LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 

With an Introduction hr ANDREW LANG. A few 
brief Notes and an Index of Proper Names are appended. 
Cloth, square 8vo, Is. 6d.; specially bound for Prizes, 
gilt edges, 2s, od. 

THE CHILDREN’S DIGEENS. David 

COPPERFIELD—DOMBEY A SON—OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP. The plain doth Edition, Is. Od.; gilt, prize 
Edition, 2s. In this Edition of Dickens, large omissions 
bare been made, bnt continuity of narrative has been 
preserved by the insertions of occasional summaries in 
Italic type. Each vol. Is dearly printed in bold type, 
with an Introduction and a few brief Notes, and Illua- 
trated from the Original Plates. 

THE LEADING FACTS of HISTORY 

SERIES. Edited by D. H. MONTGOMERY. Each 
Volume Is provided with Maps and Tables, and the 
matter Is arranged In paragraphs, with headings in bold 
type for the Student’s use. The LEADING FACTS of 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 448 pp., 6s. The LEADING 
FACTS of FRENCH HISTORY. Cloth, 6s. The LEAD- 
j ING FACTS of AMERICAN HISTORY. Illustrated. 

I 6s. 6d. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 18, Warwick Square, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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TJOYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

J-L BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Part I. Tho Spinal Cord 


T1 V?. S °* T,IE NKRVOU8 SYSTEM 
and Ganglia. One Guinea the Course. 

TIIURSDAY JANUARY 22nd. at 3 o’clock, HALL CAINE. 
5 ! Vfer^l lt ; ST .p of , THRKE lectures on ‘*th£ LITTLE MAX* 
NATION.” Half-a-Guinea. 

SATURDAY. JANUARY 24th, at 3 o’clock. W. MARTIN COX- 
WA\ Esq 3l A., FIRST of i'HREE LECTURES on “PRE- 
GREfiK SCHOOLS of ART.” Half-a-guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the season, Two Guinoas. 
t>? 5J?,^, JANUARY »«*. at » o’clock. The Right Hon. LORD 

EStA N8 M oV photograph y." iUl - “ S0ME 

TO tho FRIDAY EVP.NI.NO MEETINGS. Member, and their 
Friends only are admitted. 


THE NEW WEB STER. 

This day is published an entirely New Edition of 
Webster's Dictionary of the English Language , under 
the title of ' 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

Demy 4to, 2,118 Pages, Cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; Sheep, £2 2s.; 

Half-Russia, £2 6s.; Calf, £2 8s. 

This last revision, comprising and superseding tlio issues of 1847, 18G4, and 1880, is 
by far tho most complete that tho work has undergone during the sixty-two years that it 
has been before tbe public. Every pago has been treated as if tho book was now pub¬ 
lished for tho first time. 

Preparations for the revision wero commenced more than TENT YEARS AGO ; 
about 100 paid editorial assistants Lave been engaged upon it. A sum of more than 
£60,000 has been expended upon tho work. 

In addition to tho dictionary of words, with their pronunciation, etymology, and 
various meanings, illustrated by quotations and numerous woodcuts, thero are several 
valuable appendices, comprising a Gazetteer of tho World; Vocabularies of Scripture, 
Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction; a 
Brief History of the English Language; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, 
Phrases, Proverbs, &c.; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c.. 

PROSPECTUSES AND SPECIMEN PAGES ON APPLICATION. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Co vent Garden. 

“A volume which no serious student of social phenomena can afford to neglect.”— the times. 

Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


QTUDIO, attached to Gentleman’s resi 

dencc, near first-class station. This Studio was built for an 
Artirt at aoogt of £1,000: it it 30 ft. long. 20 It. wide, and 18 ft. high, 
lighted on three sides and from roof. Tho house stands in delightful 
gardens. Rent £110 per annum, or freehold for £1,800. Apply to Mr. 
Tuanqiiar, 3, Victoria Road, Worthing. 

A DDITI0NAL MEMBERS WANTED 

XX. for a SKETCHING CLUB, with well-known Artlet Critic— 
For particulars, Address, Secretary, Hot ham House, Heron Court, 
Richmond, Surrey._ 


B OOK-PLATES, in Mediaeval an 

Modern Strliw, DERIG N E D and ENG RAVED on Wood, Copp< 
OM Btoe by TiroMAS MOR1NO, Kind Avenuo IlutelShilife 
High Hoi horn, W.C._ 


TJUSSIAN (Instruction in) given, after 7 

p.tn, by J. E. Nkwtok la native of St, Pctcnhurg). TranelaUon 
V. iw~ Apply “ y letter, care of Messrs. Thompson 4 Boult, 323, High 
JioiDoru. 

TRACTS llUNTED UP; Registers 

■D 5 Will* found: Pedigrees traced, in British Museum. 

Record Offloe, and Local Registries: Books and Papers copied 
and translated in any language from manuscript or type— 
Peacock 4 Peacock, An tiquarian Genealogists, 1 , Doughty Street, W. C 

]\/| ESSES. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WO., are 
the sole representative* in Great Britain of HERR ltANFSTAENGL, 
o/ Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For onlinanr Book 
lll“*tr»tl°M. Catalogue* AdTerttsement* Ac., Mem. DRUMMOND 
4 LO. have the latest aud most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on a p plication. _ 

YWANTED, by a Literary Man of Tin- 

v v guistic attainments, and both Scholastic and Commercial 
experience, an ENGAGEMENT as Secretary, Librarian, Non-Resident 
Tutor, foreign Correspondent, Translator, or any other suitable 
c apacity.—Address J., 9, Warwick Terrace, Hoe Street, Walthamstow 

CATALOGUES. ~ 

■pOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

_ DULAU A CO . , 57, SOHO SQUARE. _ 

CHEAP BOOKS. 

tho Shilling off the published prices of 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books,Church Services A large and 
choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitable 
cr presents, well displayed la show rooms, to select from. Export and 
oountry orders punctually executed. 

Qilksrt X Fuu^No,^Mw^t^Strort^ondon, 


STUDIES IN STATISTICS, 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND MEDICAL. 

By GEORGE BLUNDELL LONGSTAFF, 

M.A., M.B., Cert. Preventive Medicine, Oxon, F.R.C.P., &c. 

WITH THIRTY MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 

Detailed Prospectus scut on application. 

_London : EDWARD STANFORD, 2G and 27, Cockspcu Street, Ciiarino Cross, J?.W. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 

U NIVEESITY COLLEGE of SOUTn 

WALES anil MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 


The Council is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from Candi¬ 
dates for tho post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. His 
duties will be to avsist the Professor of .English, to Lecture on 
Geography, and to direct tutorially tho English work; of the Normal 
Students. The stipend is £120 per annum. 

Applications, together with testimonials and references, must l>e in 
the hands of tho Reoistkar on or before the 23hd of JANUARY, 1891. 


Further particulars can be obtained from 
Cardiff. Deo. 22nd, 18T0. 


Ivor James, Registrar. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 


MISTRESS OF METHOD. 


Tho Council as the Local Committee of the Cardiff Daj* Training 
College invites APPLICATIONS for tho post of MISTRESS of 
METHOD. Tho stifiend will not be less than £100 per annum. A 
statement of duties can bo obtained on application to the Registrar. 


Applications, with testimonials and references, must bo sent in on 
r lwore JANUARY 31st, 1891. 

„ _ Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890. 


|JNIVERSITY_of MELBOURNE. 

CLASSICAL LECTURESIIIP.is now Vacant. Salary £**>, with 
£loo for passage money. Salary paid from date of arrival in .Mel¬ 
bourne. Applications, with not more than six testimonials, to be sent 
not later than the 22 nd of JANUARY, to W. E. Hjcitlanp, M A. 
Tutor and Fellow ot St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


L ADIES’ DEPARTMENT, KING’S 

COLLEGE, LONDON, 13, Kensington Rqoaro 
(close to High Street Kensington Station). 

The College RE-OPENS on MONDAY, January 19. 

Besides the usual Lectures and Classes, special Lectures will be 
given os follows 

Mrs. FAWCETT on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Prof. PE KIN I on DANTE. 

Sir HUGH BKEVOK, Bart, M.B .on NURSING in connection 
with the ST. JOHN’S AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Wood Carving Classes are also held in connection with the Car¬ 
penters’ Company. 

For Syllabus of Lectures (price 4d.) or further information apply to 
the Vico-Principal, Miss C. G. Summits, at the above address. 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

-1- ORANTS T1IK 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may lie selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different nubjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. Tho centres of examination are 8t, Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, clfust, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff,Cheltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tync, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, 4c., apply to the Skcretart, LL.A., .Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


LONDON 

AND 

DUBLIN. 

Est. 1852. 


( I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

II. INDIAN C.S., 4c. HI. K.L CONSTABU¬ 
LARY CADETSHIPS. London Estauubumkkt 
12 and 14, EARL’S COURT SQUARE, S.W., 
under T. Miller Maouiue, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 
Dublin Establishment, S and 4, ELY PLACE, 
MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Chetwod* 
Crawley, LL.D., D. C.L.,Editor of “ Open Com* 
petition Handbooks,” 4c, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. Will. SMITH'S 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

LATIN COURSE. 

Principia Latina. *Part I. Containing 

Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, & Vocabularies. 3s.6d. 

Appendix to Part I. Additional 

Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. Gd. 

♦Part II. A First Latin Reading- 

Book. 3a. Gd. 

♦Part III. A First Latin Terse Book, 
a*. 8(1. 

♦Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 

a*. Gd. 

♦Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 

for Translation into Prose. 3s. _ 

Young Beginners' First Latin Book: an 

Introduction to Principia I.itina, Part I. 2s. 

Young Beginners' Second Latin Book: an 

Introduction to Principia Latina, Part n. 2s. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. For the 

Higher Forms. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 

and Lower Forms. 3s. Gd. 

Latin-English Vocabulary to Phredrus, 

Cornelius Nepos, and Ceesar’s Gallic War. 3s. Gd. 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising 

a full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, 
with the Verbs. By T. D. Hall. A New Eevised 
and Enlarged Edition. 16mo. 2s. 

Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First 

Book of the Annals. With Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

GREEK COURSE. 

Tnitia Graca. # Part I. Grammar, 

Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 8s. 6d. 

* Appendix to Part I. Additional 

Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. Gd. 

♦Part II. A Greek Reading-Book. 

3a. Gd. 

♦Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. For the 

Higher Forma. 6s. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 

and Lower Forms. 3s. Gd. 

Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 

Plato. Selections. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 

♦English Grammar. With Exercises. 3s.6d 
♦Primary English Grammar. With Exer- 

cises and Questions. Is. 

Primary History of Britain. A New 

and thoroughly revised Edition . With Coloured Map. 
(430 pp.). 2s. 6d. 

Modem Geography. 5s. 

Smaller Modem Geography. 2s. 6d. 
En glish Composition. With Illustrn- 

tions and Exercises. 3s. Gd. 

Readable English Dictionary. Etymo- 

logically arranged. By David Milxk, M.A. 7s. Gd. 

FRENCH COURSE. 

French Principia. # Part I. Grammar, 

Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for 
Conversation. 3s. 6d. 

* Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer¬ 

cise* und Examination Papers. 2s. Gd. 

♦Part II. A French Reading Book: 

srit h Ety mological dictionary. 4s. Gd. 

♦Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
Students’ French Grammar. With an 

Introduction by M. LittriL 6s. 

Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 

GERMAN COURSE. 

German Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 

Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for 
Conversation. 8s. Gd. 

*Part II. A German Heading Book: 

with a Dictionary. 3s. Gd. 

Practical German Grammar. For Ad¬ 

vanced Students. 3s. Gd. 

ITALIAN COURSE. 

Italian Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 

Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 3s. Gd. 

♦Part II. An Italian Reading Book. 

8*. Gd. 


MURRAY'S 

STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Students’ Hume: A History of 

England from the EarliestTimes to the Revolu¬ 
tion in tGSS. Thoroughly Jinnsrd Edition , continued 
to tho Treaty op Berlin, 1X78. By the late Prof. 
J. 8. Brewer. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts 
(S30pp.). 

The Work may also ho obtained in Three Divisions, 
price 2s. Gd. each. Part I.—r.o. 55-a.d. I 1*3. 
Part II.— a.d. 1 1S5-1GS8. Part HI.— IG8S-137S. 

Students’ Modem Europe. Fuosr the 

Fall of Constantinople tv> the Treaty ok Berlin. 
By It. Lodge, M.A. 

Students’ History of Europe during the 

Middle Ages. By Henry Hai.lam. 

Students’ Constitutional History of 

England. Henry VJI.-Gcorge II. By Henry 
Hai.lam. 

Students’ Old Testament History. By 

Philip Smith. With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students' New Testament History. By 

Fhilip Smitii. With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ancient History. To tho 

Conquests of Alexander tho Great. By Philip Smith. 
With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 2 Vols.: 

I. a.d. 80-1003. II. 1003-161U By Philip Smith. 
With Woodcuts. 

Students’ English Church History. 

3 Vols. : I. 59G-150S1. II. 1609-1717. HI. 1717 TO 
1S84. By Canon Perry. 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 

Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and Wood- 
cuts. 

Students’ History of Rome. To tho 

Establishment of tho Empire. By Dean Liddell. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. 

Students’Gibbon: Tiie Decline and Fall 

of tiie Roman Empire. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ History of France. To tho 

Fill of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ancient Geography. By 

Canon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Modem Geography. By Canon 

Bevan. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Geography of British India. 

By Dr. Gkoroe Smith. With Maps. 

Students’ English Language. Its Origin 

and Growth. By George P. Marsh. 

Students’ English Literature. With Bio- 

graphical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. Siiaw. 

Students’ Specimens of English Litero- 

turc. By T. B. Siiaw. 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 

Flkmino._ 

I)R. SMITH’S 

SMALLER MANUALS. 

England. From the Earliest Times to 

“ New and thoroughly revisetl Edition. 

Maps, 14 Plans, nnd GS 


With 4 
Woodcuts. 


A 

A 


1387. 

Coloured 
lGmo. 3s. G»l. 

Scripture History. Continued down to 

a.d. 70. With 40 Illustrations. lGmo. 3s. 6d. 

Ancient History. Down to tho Conquests 

of Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustrations. 

16mo. 3s. Gd. 

Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustra- 

tions. lGmo. 3s. Gd. 

Modem Geography. Physical and Poli- 

tical. lGmo. 2s. Gd. 

Rome. To the Establishment of tho 

Empire. With Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations. 
lGmo. 3 h. Gd. 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. With 

Coloured Maps and 71 Illustrations. lGmo. 3s. Gd. 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ School.? 

and Younj^ Persons. With90 Woodcuts. lGmo. 3s. Gd. 

English Literature. With Lives of our 

Chief Writers. 16wo. 8a. 6J. 

Specimens of English Literature. To bo 

used with the foregoing book. I6mo. 3s. 6d. 

•»* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON 

* Keys to these Work* supplied to authenticated teachers oa written application. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S 

SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 

A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 

A Sew and Thoroughly Jirristd Edition. By Dr. W.M. 
Smith and Prof. T. D. IIall, M.A. 7s. Gd. 

Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 
Latin-English Dictionary. With the 

Calendar, Measures, Weights, Proper Names, See.. 10s. 

Copious and Critical English-Latin Die- 

tionary. Compiled from original sources. IGs. 

Concise Dictionary of the Bible. Ulus- 

tint ions. 21 s. 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. AVith Illus- 

trations. 7s. Gd. 

Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Mythology, Biography, and Geography. With 

7;V> Wood ruts. 13s. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 

Woodcuts. 7s. Gd. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

Antiquities. 200 Woodcuts. 7s. Gd. 

J ust out.. 

An English-Latin Gradus or Verse Die- 

tionary. An Original Work on a New Tlan, designed 
to facilitate the Composition of Lathi Verses. By A. C. 

ndH.G.". 


A 1 so f.k, M. A., and 


r.WixTLE,M.A. Crown8vo. 9s. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES 

England. From the First Invasion by 

the Romans down to the year 1880. With 100 
Woodcuts. 3s. Gd. 

France. From the Conquest of Gaul by 

Ctesar down to 1878. 70 Woodcuts. Ss. 6d. 

Germany. From the Invasion by Marius 

to 1380. 50 Woodcuts. 3s. Gd. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES 

England. From tho Earliest Times. 

Continued down to 1878. With 30 Woodcuts. Is. Gd. 

France. From tho Earliest Times to the 

Fall of tho Second Empire. Maps and Woodcuts. 
2s. Gd. _ 

ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 

The Eton Latin Grammar. A New and 

Revised Edition. By F. H. Rawlins, M.A., and 
W. R. Inge, M.A. 6s. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 

By A. C. Aingkb, M.A., and H. G. Wintle, M.A. 
a*. Gd. 

♦A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted 

to the above Grammar. 2s. 

The Preparatory LatinEtonGraxnmar. 2s. 
The Eton Fourth Form Ovid and 

Tibullus. With Notes by H. G. Wintle. 2s. Gd. 

The Eton Horace. The Odes, Ejcodes, 

and Carmen S.eciti.are. With Notes by F. W. 
Cornish. Ma^s. Crown 8vo. fis. 

♦Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. P. 

Rouse and A. Cocksiiott. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

♦Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. By 

Rev. T. Dalton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Electricity: the Science of tho Nineteenth 

Century. A Sketch for General Readers. By E. M. 
Caillard. With Illustrations. 7s. Gd. [Just ready. 

The Invisible Powers of Nature. 

Rome Elementary i/cssons in Physical Science for 
Young Beginners. By E. M. Caillard. 6m. 

Kirkcs’ Handbook of Physiology. 

Edited by W. Morraxt Baker and V. D. Harris. 
Illustrations. 14s. 

Dictionary of Place Names. Giving 

their Derivations. By C. Bi.ackik. 7s. 

Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 

With Analysis and Vocabulary. By Prof. Stanley 
Leather. 7s. Gd. 

ITewth's First Book of Natural Philo¬ 

sophy. 3a. ftl. 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 

Elegiacs. With Rujes of Composition. 8s. Gd. 

Hutton’s Principia Graeca. Grammar, 

Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, Ac. 
12mo. 1's. Gd. 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 

A New Edition. By Trof. P. IL^itin Duncan. 000 

Illustrations. 9s. 

APPLICATION. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, 

18, Piccadilly, London, 

Offers at the net prices affixed— 

Pottery.—La Ceramiche e Maioliche 

FAEXTINB dalla loro origins flno al principio del Secolo X 
Appanti Storici del Professor® Fredenoo Argna.nl, Consev&t 
della Pinaooteca Comnnale dl Foensa. Small folio, with 20 fo.«- 
ing Plates, Designed and Coloured by the Author, from the 
ancient examples In the Foensa Museum, comprising 74 distinct 
specimens and the marks or monograms of 71 different manufac¬ 
turers. £1 10 s. [Faenxa, 1889. 

Prichard’s Natural History of Man; 


comprising Inquiries into the Modifying Influences of Physical 
and Moral Agencies on tho different Tribes of the Human Family. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by EDWIN NORRIS, of 
tho Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vola, royal 8ro, with 02 Coloured 


tho Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vola, royal 8ro, with 82 Coloured 
Plates, engraved on steel, and 100 engravings on wood (pub. at 
£1 18sJ, doth, £1 lla 8tL [1855. 

Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Orna- 

MENT and COSTUME. Imperial 4to, 73 Plates, all splendidly 
printed in Gold and Colours, aud about 80 Woodcuts in the letter- 
press. Imperial 4to (pub. at £7 7s.), half-red morocco, gilt top, 
uncut, £4 4s. [1888. 

Pugin’s True Principles of Pointed or 

CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. Small 4to, with 87 Illustra¬ 
tions, of which 9 are large Etchings, and 78 are Woodcuts and 
Vignettes.-APOLOGY to r the REVIVAL of CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE (forming a Supplement to the “True Prin¬ 
ciples-), small 4to, 10 Etchings—the above, 2 vola in 1, small 4to, 
extra cloth, 16s. [1843-53. 

Pugin’s Gothic Ornaments. 90 fine 

Plates drawn on stone by J. I). Harding and others, royal 4to 
(pub. at £4 4s.), half-morocco, gilt top, £2 2s. [1864. 

Bernard Quaritch’s General Catalogue 

of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS 0 vola, imperial 8vo, Large- 
Paper. The Index volume to be given gratis when ready. 
Ca. 4,800 pages, containing 40,000 Articles. Half-bound morocoo, 
gilt tops, £12 128. [1887-88. 

As of this complete issue of my last General Catalogue only 120 copies 
were printed on Large-Paper, it is expected that it will soon be out of 
print and ltecomo a great bibliographical desideratum. 

Bernard Quaritch’s Catalogue of Books 

remarkable for the BEAUTY or the AGE of their BINDINGS, or 
as bearing indications of former Ownership by Great Book Col¬ 
lectors and Famous Historical Personages. With Preface containing 
a Sketch of the History of Bookbinding, With Indexes. Imperial 
8vo, Large-Paper, ihalf-morocco, uniform with the General Cata¬ 
logue, 21s. 11889. 

Bernard Qnaritch’s Facsimiles of Book- 

BIXDING8: Facsimiles of Choice Examples of Historical and 
Artistic Bookbinding of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Imperial 8vo, 103 Plates, printed in Colours and Gold, with Intro¬ 
ductory Essay on the History of Bookbinding, and a Chronological 
Atnuigeinent, half-morocco, £iu los. [1889. 

Facsimiles of Choice Examples selected 

from ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, Unpublished Drawings, 
.. .. Plates in 


and Early Illustrated Books, consisting of about 100 
Colours and Gold, £9 9s. 


[1890. 


Sold Separately— 

Blake’s Illustrations to Milton’s Comus. 

Reproductions of the Eight Original Drawing*. £2 2s. 

Mexican Pictorial Chronicle. 31 leaves. 

Reproduced from the Origimil. Written on maguey paper soon 
after the date of the Spanish Conquest. £3 3s. 

Nineteen Plates, in Gold and Colours, to 

illustrate Romances of Chivalry, Mediaeval Literature, Costume, 
Ac., with a Catalogue of 400 Books. Half-bound, £2 2 s. 

Quaritch’s Facsimile Reprints of Rare Books. 

I. America. — Vespucci (Amerigo), 

Small 4to, 32 pp., witli 
1(884. 


Ijettcm dellc Isole novamente trorntc. 

Woodcuts, lutif-morocco, £3 3s. 

Only 30 copies reproduced. 

- The same, Translated, witli Prefatory Notes. 


half-morocco, £2 2s. 

II. Lace Book: 


Small 4to, 
[1884 


Studio delle Virtuose 

DAME, Dove si vedouo 1'cllissimi lavori di punto in aria, rcticella, 
di iiiaglift, dissegnati da I.oabetta Catanea i'arasolc. Oblong small 
sto. 33 Plates, hulf-uioruccu, 21s. 

I Koma, appresso Antonio Foochctti, 1597. 

III. Lace Book: La Gloria et l’Honore 

de Pouti tagliati e Ponti in acre. ()]>era nova ct consomma dili- 
kentiu poeta iu luce. Small 4to, half-morocco, 21s. 

[Veuctia i»er Mathio Paguu iu Frexaria, 1558. 

IV. Falconry in 1575: a Perfect iiooke 

for Kipingc of Sparhawkes or Uoshnwkes, written about 1575, 
now first printed from the Originnl MS. on Vellum. With Intro¬ 
duction ami Glossary by J. K. HARTING. Small 4to, frontis¬ 
piece, facsimile, viii. aud 44 pp., half-bound, £2 2s. [1888. 

V. The Races of the British Isles: 

Mr. GLADSTONE and the Nationalities of the United Kingdom. 
A Series of Letters to the Times, by Sir JollN LUBBOCK, Ac. 
Stuull 4to, 1>ound, 2s. 11887. 

The Folio Scries— 

VI. Jean Vauquer, Livres de fleurs 

proprvs pour orftrres et graveurs. [Blois (vers 1680). 

VII. Androuet du Cerceau. Ornemens 


d’orfevrerie propres pour 
d’oruemeus cl’orfevrerie. 


flonquer et emailler nouveau livre 
[Paris, N. Langlois, s. d. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
*»* A batch of Catalogue* of Rare, Valuable, and 
Curious Booh inn/ he had for sixpenny stamps. 


MESSRS. BELL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 

Large poet 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE LIFE and WORKS of Sir G. A 

MACFARREN, Mus.D., late Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge. By H. C. BANISTER ? Pro¬ 
fessor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition in the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in the Royal 
Academy of Music. With Portrait. 

HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. 

By Professor W. 8. TEUFFEL. Revised, with con¬ 
siderable Additions, by Professor L. SCHWABE. 
Translated by G. C. W. WARR. M.A., Professor of 
Classical Literature at King’s College, London. 2 vols, 
medium 8vo. Vol. I M 15e. [ Vol. II. in the Press. 


EURIPIDES. 

Translation in Two Volumes. By E. P. COLERIDGE, 
M.A.. Translator of “The Argon&utica of Apollonius 
Rhodius.” Volume I., now ready, containing Rhesus— 
* ‘ —Aloestis—Heraclidae—Supplices— 


A New Literal Prose 

ILEEI 
Apol 
ng Kh< 

Medea — Hippolytus—Aloestis—Ueracli 
Troadee—Ion—Helena. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

f Vol. II. in the Press. 

THE ECLOGUES of CALPURNIUS. 

The Latin Text, with an English Translation in Verse. 
By E. J. L. SCOTT, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

This is the only English translation of Calpurnius 
which has ever appeared, in prose or verse. 

THE SHORTER POEMS of ROBERT 

BRIDGES. Author of “ Prometheus the Free-Giver,” 
“ Eros and Psyche,” &c. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 
“It is a pure delight to read the poetry of Mr. Robert 
Brid gen. 11 —Academy. 

THE DIARY and LETTERS of 

MADAME D’ARBLAY. As Edited by her Niece, 
CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With 8 Portraits. 4 vols. 
demy 8vo, 80s. 

.• This Edition is uniform with “The Early Diary of 
Fanny Burney,” 2 vols, edited by Mrs. Ellis. 

BOHN'S HANDBOOK of GAMES. 

New Edition. Entirely rewritten. In 2 vole., 8e. 6d. 
each. 

Vol. I. TABLE GAMES: BILLIARDS, With POOL 
PYRAMIDS, and SNOOKER. By Major-General 
A. W. DRAYSON, F.B.A.8., with a Preface by W. J. 
PEALL.— BAGATELLE. By “ BERKELEY.”- 
CHESS. By R. F. GREEN.— DRAUGHTS, BACK¬ 
GAMMON, DOMINOS, SOLITAIRE, REV ER8I, 
GO-BANG, ROUGE ET NOIR, ROULETTE, B.O., 
HAZARD, FARO. By “ BERKELEY.” 

Vol. n. CARD GAMES: WHIST, by Dr. WILLIAM 
POLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Philosophy of Whist,” 
Ac.—SOLO WHIST, by R. F. GREEN.— PIQUET 
ECARTE, EUCHRE, BEZIQUB, and CRIBBAGB, by 
“ BERKELEY.”— POKEB, LOO, VINGT-ET-UN, 
NAPOLEON, NEWMARKET, POPE JOAN, SPECU¬ 
LATION, Ac., by BAXTER WRAY. 

“ A work of this sort beoomes a necessity to those who wish 
to understand the scientific principles which form the bases of 
many of our games, while for those who play occasionally it 
will serve as a most handy book for reference. It is 
thoroughly to be recommended.”— Nature. 


A SELECTION FROM 

D.G. HEATH & CO.’S SCHOOL BOOKS 

(BOSTON, U.S.A.). 

Lectures on Pedagogy, Theoretical and Practical. 

By GABRIEL OOMPAYRfL Professor in the Normal Schools of 
Fontenay and Saint Cloud. Translated, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendix, by W. H. PAYNE. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Methods of Teaching History. Edited by o. 

STANLEY HALL. Crown 8X0,1*. 


Bibliography of Education. 

and Indexed under Author*. 


Arranged under 

Collected and Edited by 


Subjects, _ _ _ 

G. STANLEY HALL and J. M, MANSFIELD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Ruling Principle of Method applied to 

Education. By ANTONIO ROSMINI SERBATI. Translated by 
Mrs. W. GREY. Crown 8vo, 5e. 

Leonard and Gertrude. By Pestalozzi. 

Translated and Abridged by EVA CHANNING. With an Intro¬ 
duction by G. STANLEY HALL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 0dL 


Habit and its Importance in Education. 

Essay in Pedagogical Psychol 
Translated by F. A. CASPA 

STANLEY HALL. 


An 

By Dr. PAUL RADESTOCK. 
With aa Introduction by (i 


Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

Emile; or, Concerning Education. By Jean 

JACQUES ROUS8EAU. With an Introduction and Notes by 
JULES 8TEEG. Translated by ELEANOR WORTHINGTON 
Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

The State. Historical and Practical Politics. 

Congressional Government.” 


By W. WILSON. LL D„ Author of 
Crown 8ro, 7s. fid. 


Testa. A Book for Boys. 

Translated by D. L. VENTURA. 


By Paolo Mantbgazza. 

Crown 8ro, 3a 6d. 


REISSUE OF THE ALDINE POETS. 

To be completed in 63 vols, issued Fortnightly, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Now Ready: Blake, Keats, Campbell, 

Coleridge (2 vols.), Chatterton (2 vols.), 
Vaughan, Rogers. 

RALEIGH and WOTTON. With 

Selections from the Writings of other Courtly Poets from 
1540 to 1650. Edited by Yen. Archdeacon HANNAH, 
D.C.L. With Portrait of Raleigh. [January 15. 


HERBERT. Edited, with 

by Rev. A. B. GROSART, and Portrait. 


Memoir, 

[February 2. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 


The Manual Training School. By c. M. 

WOODWARD, Ph.D. With Numerous Illustrations from Life, 
of Shop Exercise* in Woods and Metals. Medium 8vo> 7a fid. 

Manual ot Empirical Psychology as an In- 

ductive Scienoe. A Text Book for High Schools and Colleges. 
By Dr. GUSTAV ADOLF LINDNER. Translated by CHARLES 
DE GARMO, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. fid. 

A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury Authors. By L. MANNING HODGKINS, M.A. Contains 
chapters on Soott, Lamb, Wordsworth, CMeridgeu Byron, Shelley, 
Keate, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, R. Browning, Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing, Carlyle, George Eliot, Tennyson, Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, 
Ruskin, Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whittier, Holmes, and LowelL Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

Introduction to the Stndy of Shakespeare. 

By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D. Large Crown 8vo, «s. 

Judith. An Old English Epic Fragment. Edited, 

with Introduction, Translation, Complete Glossary, and various 
Indioes, by ALBERT S. COOK, Ph.D. Fcap. 4to, 6a. 

The Earth in Space. A Manual of Astronomical 

Geography. By EDWARD P. JACKSON. With Numerous 
Illustrations. *4mo, la fid. 

The Teacher’s Manual of Geography. I — 

Hints to Teach era II.—Modern Facts and Ancient Fanoiea By 
JACQUES W. REDWAY. Crown 8vo, 2a fid. 

A Compendious French Grammar. By A. 

UJALUAU EDGREN. Crown 8TO, 6a. 

Preparatory French Reader. 

Crown 8vo, 3a fid. 

Primer of French Literature- By F. M. 

WARREN, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 3a fid. 

A Practical Method for Learning Spanish. 

By ALEJANDRO YBARRA. Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 8a. 

Italian Grammar- By c. H. Grandqrnt, 

Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 4a 6d. 


By O. B. Super, 


German Reader for 


Beginners in School or 

By EDWARD S. JOYNES, 


College. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

M.A. Crown 8vo, 3a fid. 

Short German Grammar for High Schools and 

Collegia. By E. S. SHELDON. Crown 8vo, Sa. Sd. 

Colloquial Exercises and Select German 

Render for Schools and Colleges. By WILLIAM DEUTSCH. 
Crown 8to, 3s. fid. 

Complete Catalogues free by post. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 

DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

With a brief Autobiography. 

Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY, Editor of the “Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D.” 

AVith 2 Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MILES on 

the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1817. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES POPHAM MILES, M. A., F.L.8., Honorary 
Canon of Durham, Membre de la 8oci6t4 d’Histoire Diplomatique. 2 vols. Svo, 82a 
“ Mr. Miles may be congratulated on having lieen able not only to give to the world a contribution to history of great 
interest and importance, but also to add materially to its value by a very luminous and careful introduction.— Times. 

LETTERS from ROME, on the occasion of the (Ecumenical Council, 

1809—1870. By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A., Author of “ Reminiscences of Oriel College,’’ Ac. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 18s. 

“These charming letters give a singularly graphic account of the proceedings of the Vatican Council.The author 

has interspersed additions of an autobiographical and anecdotal character, abounding in acute and genial comment on 
past events, and even on current affairs, which lend to his new volumes a good deal of the charm of his other 
reminiscences."—Times. 

LIDDON’S ADVENT SERMONS. New and Cheaper Edition. 

ADVENT in ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two 

Comings of Our Lord. By H. P. LID DON, D.D., D.C.L,, L L.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. New and 
Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s 

THE ORACLES of GOD: Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent 

of Biblical Inspiration and Ihe Special Significance of the Old Testament Scriptures at the Present Time. By 
W. SAN DAY, M. A , D.D., LL.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of Exeter College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

THE PRACTICAL TEACHING of the APOCALYPSE By 

O. V. GARLAND, M.t., Hector of Binstead, Isle of Wight. 8vo, IBs. J 

THE CHRIST ihe SON of GOD: a Life of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ. By the Ablil CONSTANT FOUARD. Translated from the Fifth Edition, with the Author's sanction, 
by GEORGE F. X. GRIFFITH. With an Introduction liy Cardinal Manning. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 14s. 

A TEXT-BOOK of CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY. 

By W. D. HALLIBURTON, M D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P., Professor of Physiology at King’s College, London ; Lecturer on 
Physiology at the London School of Medicine for Women; late Assistant Professor of Physiology at University 
College, London. With 104 Illustrations. 8vo, 28s. 

OPTICAL PROJECTION: a Treatise on the Use of the Lantern 

in Exhibition and Scientific Demonstration. By LEWIS WRIGHT, Author of “Light: a Course of Experimental 
Optics.’’ With 282 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 0s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. {New Volumes.) 


NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) PAROCHIAL and PLAIN SERMONS. 3/6 

Eight volt, crown 8yo ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... each * 

NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) ESSAY in AID of a GRAMMAR of o, R 
NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) DISCUSSIONS and ARGUMENTS 3 / 6 

on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo . ' 


FROUDE’S (JAMES A.) SHORT STUDIES on GREAT 3/6 

SUBJECTS. Four vols., crown 8vo ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... each ' 

HAGGARD’S (H. RIDER) CLEOPATRA. With Twenty 3/6 

Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen and It. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo... ... ... ... ... * 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 353. 


Contents: 


1. Me. LECKY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

2. AMERICAN FICTION. 

3. SANITARY PROGRESS. 

4. FRASER’S MEMOIR OF JOHN LOCKE. 

5. CARE and EDUCATION of the BLIND. 

C. THE FRENCH OCCUPATION of EGYPT. 


7. LETTERS and JOURNALS of LADY MARY 

COKE. 

8. THE PAINTINGS of POMPEII. 

9. MODERN ECONOMICS. 

10. THE FISCAL SYSTEM of the UNITED 
STATES. 


AN OUTLINE of ENGLISH HISTORY. 

By 8. R. GARDINER, LL.D. B.C. 55 to A. 1 ). I8SC. With 
8fl Woodcuts and Maps. Reap. 8vo, 2s. Cd. 

A FIRST HISTORY of ROME. By W. S. 

ROBINSON, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington Col¬ 
lege. With Illustrations and Maps. 10mo, 2s. 0d. 

“ This is quite a little gem of a school history of Rome. 
• • • Sure to find a place, and a prominent one, among 
the class-books of our grammar-schools."— Schoolmaster. 

“ We know of no better book to place in the hands of a 
young student of Roman history .”—Educational Times. 

A HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 

Times to the Macedonian Conquest. With Maps and 
Plans. By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, and Lecturer at New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“This is the best 8chool History of Greece which has 
appeared for many a day. While the style is never heavy, 
nothing of importance lias been omitted. . . . The book 
is, moreover, not a mere summary of larger histoiies; it 
gives proof of independent Judgment, and passes beyond 
earlier books in finding room for the inott rteent informa¬ 
tion derived from archaeological discoveries.” 

English Historical Review. 


SWISS TRAVEL; being Chapters from 

Dumas' “ Impressions de Voysge.'' Edited, with Notes, 
by C. H. PARRY, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. Cd. 

FRENCH. PASSAGES for UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION: Higher Course. Prose and Verse, 
selected snd arranged by C. H. PARRY, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

RUY BLAS. By Victor Hugo. Edited, 

with Notes, by HAROLD ARTHUR PERRY, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crcwn 8vo, 2*. Cd. 

NOTES on TRIGONOMETRY nnd LOG A- 

RITHMS. By the RKV. J. M. EUSTACE, M.A.. AssH- 
ant-Master at the United Service College, Westward Ho. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. Cd. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. With nu- 

roeroua Examples. By W. A. POTT'S, B.A., and W. L 
8ARGANT, B.A. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 

AN INTRODUCTION to DYNAMICS, 

including KINEMATICS, KINETICS, and STATICS. 
With numerous Examples. By CHARLES V. BURTON, 
D.Se. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


A FIRST GREEK WRITER. By 

ARTHUR 8IDOWICK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor ol 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. Cd. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only, 5s. 

INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE 

COMPOSITION. With Exercises. By ARTHUR blDG- 
WICK, M.A. Crown 8vo, 8a. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only, 6s. 

LECTURES on GREEK PROSE COM¬ 
POSITION. With Exercises. By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, 
M A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION to GREEK VERSE 

COMPOSITION. With Exercises. By ARTHUR SIDO- 
WICK, M.A., and F. D. MORICE, M.A., Assistant-Mu.Gn¬ 
at Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only, 6s. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Com¬ 
piled by HENRY GEO ROE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, and ROBERT 8COTT, D.D., late Dean of 
Rochester. Revised throughout and Improved. 4to,S6s. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXICON, 

abridged from the above. By HENRY GEORGE LID¬ 
DELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and ROBERT SCOTT, 
D.D., late Dean of Rochester. Square 12mo, price 7s. Gd. 

An HOMERIC GRAMMAR. For Upper 

Forms of Schools. By F. B. THOMPSON, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

FIRST STEPS in GREEK. By F. Ritchie. 

M. A., The Beacon, Sevenoaks, Author of “First Steps n 
Latin," <tc. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 
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Offers at the net prices affixed— _________ 


Pottery.—La Ceramiche e Maioliche 

PAENTINE dallaloro origine flno al principio del Secolo XVI. 
Appuoti Storici del Pro tessore Fredenco Argnaui, Consevatore 
della Pinaooteca Comunale dl Fecqka. Small folio, with 20 fold- 


Appunti atorici del Professor© Fredenco Arjrnaui, vonsevatore 
della Pioaooteca Comuuale dl Fscuia. Small folio, with 2o fold¬ 
ing Plates, Designed and Coloured by the Author, from the 
ancient examples in the Fwnsa Museum, compriiing 74 distinct 
specimens and the marks or monograms of 71 different manufac¬ 
turers £1 10s. [Faenxa, 1889. 

Prichard’s Natural History of Man; 

comprising Inquiries into the Modifying Influences of Physical 
and Moral Agencies on the different Tribes of the Human Family. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Eularged by EDWIN NORRIS, of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols., royal 8vo, with 62 Coloured 
Platt*, engraved on steel, and KM eugraviugs on wood (nub.at 
£1 18s.), cloth, £1 11 b. 6*1. [1855. 

Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Orna- 

MENT and COSTUME. Imperial 4to, 73 Plates, all splendidly 
printed in Cold and Colours, aud al>out 00 WoodcuU in the Letter¬ 
press. Imperial 4to Ipub. at £7 7s.), half-red morocco, gilt top, 
uncut, £4 4s. l‘8#H- 

Pugin’s True Principles of Pointed or 

CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. Small «o. with 8? Illustm- 
lions, of whioh 9 are large Etchings, and 78 are Woodcuts and 
Vignette*.—APOLOGY for the REVIVAL of CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE (forming a Supplement to the “ True Prin¬ 
ciples"), small 4to, lu Etchings—the above, 2 vole, ini, small 4to, 
extra cloth, 16s. [184W3. 

Pugin’s Gothic Ornaments. 90 fine 

Plates drawn on Btone by J. D. Harding and others, royal 4to 
(pub. at £4 4s .), half-morocco, gilt top, £2 2s. [18&4. 


NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 

Large past 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE LIFE and WORKS of Sir O. A. 

MACFARREN, Mus.D., late Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and Professor of Music in the 


Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in the Royal 
Academy of Music. With Portrait. 

HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. 

By Professor W. 8. TEUFFEL. Revised, with con¬ 
siderable Additions, by Professor L. 8CHWABE. 
Translated by G. C. W. WAKE, M.A., Professor of 
Classical Literature at King’s College, London. 2 vols, 
medium 8vo. Vol. I., 16a. | 1'oi. IT. in the Press. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal Prose 

Translation in Two Volumes. By E. P. COLERIDGE, 


Medea — Hip] 
Troades—Ion 


Hippolvtus 
-Ion—Heler 


■tus — Alcestis—Heraclidae—Supplices- 
elena. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[ Vol . IT. in the Press. 


Bernard Quaritch’s General Catalogue THE ECLOGUES of CALPURNIUS. 

;iA 00K Thf iu^x^oiS'^be ‘Affia £& “ Vcr8e - 

Ca. 4,500 pages, containing 40,000 Articles. Half-bound morocco. By E. J. L. BCOTT, M.A. reap. 8Vo, 3 h. oa. 

gilt tops, £12 pi. 11887-88. * # « This is the only English translation of Calpurmus 

As of this complete issue of my hut General Catalogue only 120 copies which liaa ever appeared, in prose or verse. 


As of this complete issue ot my last ucnerai oawuoguuumy 
were printed on Large-Paper, it it expected that it will soon be out of 
priut aud )>ecoine a great bibliographical desideratum. 

Bernard Quaritch’s Catalogue of Books 

remarkable for the BEAUTY or tho AGE of their BINDINGS, or 
as bearing indications of former Ownership by Great Book Col¬ 
lectors and Famous Historical Personages. With Preface containing 
a Sketch of the History of Bookbinding, With Indexes. lmj>erial 


lectors and Famous Historical Personages. With Preface cou taining “ It is a pure deli 

a Sketch of the History of Bookbinding, With Indexes. ImjMirial -Rridsrca Acodemt/. 
8vo, Large-Paper, i half-morocco, uniform with the General Cata- o' 2 ”- J 

logue, 21 s. U«8- 


Artistic Bookbinding of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

Imperial 8vo, 103 Hates, printed in Colours and Gold, with Intro- demy Bvo, 30s. 

“■> * ... Thfa Edition i« uniform with “The E«ly Dhuy of 

° A ^ . _ _ , . , Fanny Burney,” 2 vols, edited by Mrs. Ellis. 

Facsimiles of Choice Examples selected 

from ILLUMINATED MANUSCKIl^S, Unpublished Drawings, ‘DAfTN’S HANDBOOK Of GAMES 

and Early Illustrated Books, consisting of about 100 Plates in "UHAl O IlAilDDVVIl X uaiUUU. 
Colours and Gold, £9 9s. [1890. New Edition. Entirely rewritten. In 2 vols., 3s. 6d. 

Hold Separately— each. 

Blake’s Illustrations to Milton’s Comus. voi. i. table games: billiards, with pool 

Reproductions of the Eight Original Drawing*. £2 2s. PYRAMIDS, and SNOOKER. By Major-General 

Mexican Pictorial Chronicle. 31 leaves. A - w - drayson, f.r.a.s., with a preface by w. j. 

Reproduced from the OrigiuaJ. Written on maguey paper soon PEALL. — BAGATELLE. By “BERKELEY.”— 

alter the date ot tho Spanish Uomiucst. £3 J a 0HES8. By B. F. GREEN.— DRAUGHTS, BACK- 

Nineteen Plates, in Gold and Colours, to gammon, dominos, solitaire, reversi, 

iUu.trate Romances of Chivalry, Mediaeval Literature, Costume, GO-BANG, ROUGE ET N0IR, ROULETTE, RO., 

»c„ with a Catalogue ol «w books. Hall-bound. is 2 s. HAZARD FARO. By “ BERKELEY.” 

witch’s Facsimile Reprints of Rare Books. Vo i. n. card games: whist, by Dr. william 
America. — Vespucci (Amerigo), pole, f.r. s., Anth or of “The philosophy of whint, " 

l*ttcra delle I sole nov.imente trovuto. Small 4to, 32 pp., with &c. — SOLO WHIST, by R. F. GREEN. — PIQUET 

IVUU.ICU, half-uiorotv,,, £3 a., U«84. ECARTE, EUCHRE, BEZIQUE, and CRIBBAGE, by 

— The same. Notea Smail 4te, “ 

iiaif-morucco, £2 2s. 11884 NAPOLEON, NEWMARKET, POPE JOAN, SPECU- 

. Lace Book: Studio delle Virtuose lation&c., by Baxter wray 

DA ME, Ih.ve Si lid.mo isdlissiint lavori di punto In aria, retlcella, “ A , work this *? rt becomes a necessity to those who msh 

di iinigfla, ditfi-jMiiitt da Lubetta b’atanca Parasoie. oblong small to understand the scientific principles which form the bases of 
«io. 33 Plate*, half-morocco, 2is. many of our games, while for those who play occasionally it 

IKoma, appresso Antonio Facchctti, 1597. will serve ns a most handy book for reference. It is 

I. Lace Book: La Gloria fit, l’HrtTinr« thoroughlytobetecommendeJ.-’-Nature. 


Quaritch’s Facsimile Reprints of Rare Books. 

1. America.—Vespucci (Amerigo), 
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A SELECTION FROM 

D. C. HEATH & CO.’S SCHOOL BOOKS 

(BOSTON, U.S.A.). 

Lectures on Pedagogy, Theoretical and Practical. 

By GABRIEL COMP A YRE, Professor in the Normal Schools of 
Fontenay and Saint Cloud. Translated, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Apt>endix, by W. H. PAYNE. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Methods of Teaching History. Edited by G. 

STANLEY HALL. Crown 8»o,6«. 

Bibliography of Education. Arranged under 

Subjects, and Indexed under Author*. Collected and Edited by 
G. STANLEY HALL and J. M. MANSFIELD. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

The Ruling Principle of Method applied to 

Education. By ANTONIO ROSMINI 8ERBATI. Translated by 
Mrs. W. GREY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Leonard and Gertrude. By Pbstalozzi. 

Translated and Abridged bv EVA CHANNING. With an Intro¬ 
duction by G. STANLEY IlALL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Habit and its Importance in Education. An 


THE SHORTER POEMS of ROBERT 

BRIDGES. Author of “ Prometheus the Froe-Giver,” 
“ Eros and Psyche,” &c. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4a. 

"It ia a pure delight to read the poetry of Mr. Robert 


Iwttcra delle IboIo nov.imente trovuto. Small 4to, 32 pp., with 
WinAlcuts, Ualf-uiurocco, £3 3*. [1884. 

Only 50 copies reproduced. 

-Tho Runic, Translated, with Prefatory Notes. Small 4to, 

half-morocco, £2 2s. 11884 

II. Lace Book: Studio delle Virtuose 

DAME, Dove *i vedono Udlissimi lavori di punto in aria, retlcella, 
di magkva, diRRcgniit) ila Labetta Cutanea Darasole. Oblong small b 
sin. 3;$ Plates, lialf-morucco, 21s. 

I Roma, apt>resso Antonio Facchctti, 1597. y 

III. Lace Book: La Gloria et l’Honore 1 

dc ponti taidbiti e I’onti In acre, Oj*era nova ct consomma dili- 
kcutiu jusLi in luce. Siimll 4h», liult-niorucco, 21s. 

[Wnctia per Muthio Pagan in Frczaria, 1558. 

IV. Falconry in 1575: a Perfect Booke 

for Kvpingoi of Sjiarhawkes or (iosli&wke*, written about 1575, 
now first printed from the Original MS. ou Vellum. With lnin> 
duetiou and Glossary by J. E. HAHT1NG. Small 4 to, frontis¬ 
piece, fncHimtlc, vui. and 44 pp., holf-Viound, £2 2s. [1886. 

V. The Races of the British Isles : 

Mr I.LADST'lNK ami tile Natl.iimlilie.ol th- United Kinmlom. 
SwCtaSu K’“‘» L„.„, t>. Sit Ji.HN LUUBOtK. »c. 

’ ’ The Folio Series— U '®’' 

VI. Jean Vauquer, Livres de fleurs 

htopte, orttvre, et gnvveura |Bloii Ivera l«8o). 

Audrouet du Cerceau. Ornemens 

d o,o,m,u e .S,Tr,r“ et [KS! n' u£ 25 £ ,!*" 

BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly,London. 

* baU \ 0f ,_ CaMo 2 ,ttt of Save, Valuable, and 
Curum Book, m „, hr had for six penny stamps. 


REISSUE OF THE ALDINE POETS. 

To be completed in 63 vola, issued Fortnightly, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Now Ready: Blake, Keats, Campbell, 

Coleridge (2 vols.), Chatterton (2 vols.), 
Vaughan, Rogers. 

RALEIGH and W0TT0N. With 

Selections from the Writings of other Courtly Poetsfrom 
1M0 to 1650. Edited by Yen. Archdeacon HANNAH, 
D.C.L. With Portrait of Raleigh. [January 16. I 

HERBERT. Edited, with Memoir, 

by Rev. A. B. GROSART, and Portrait. [February t. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Stkbkt, Coyf.nt Gakdbn. 


Emile; or, Concerning Education- By Jkax 

JACQUES ROUSSEAU. With an Introduction and Note* br 
JULES STEED. Translated by ELEANOR WORTHINGTON 
Crown tiro, 3s. tkl. 

The State. Historical and Practical Politics. 

By W. WILSON, LL D., Author of “ Congressional Gorernment." 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Testa. A Book for Boys. By Paolo Mantrgazza. 

Translatod by D. L. VENTURA. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Manual Training School. By c. M. 

WOODWARD, Ph.D. With Numerous Illustrations from Life, 
ot Shop Exercises in Woods and Metal*. Medium 8 yo, 7a tkl. 

Manual of Empirical Psychology as an In- 

ductive Science. A Text Book for High Schools and Colleges. 
By Dr. GUSTAV ADOLF LINDNER. Translated by CHARLES 
DE GARMO, Ph D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Cen- 

tury Authors. By L. MANNING HODGKINS, M.A. Contains 
chapters on Scott, Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, R. Browning, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Carlyle, George Eliot, Tennyson, Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, 
Ruskin, Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6cL 

Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. 

By 1I1KAH CORSON, LL.D. Large Crown 8vo, M. 

Judith. An Old English Epic Fragment. Edited, 

with Introduction. Translation. Complete Glossary, and various 
Indices, by ALBERT 8. COOK, Ph.D. Fcap. 4to, ««. 

The Earth in Space, a Manual of Astronomical 

Orography. By EDWARD P. JACK80N. With Numerous 
Illustrations. Mtno, la «d. 

The Teacher’s Manual of Geography. I — 

Hints to Teachers. II.-Modern Facts and Ancient Fancies. By 

Jacques w. redway. crown bvo. ia m. 

A Compendious French Grammar. By A. 

HJALMAR EDOREN. Crown 8vo,«a 

Preparatory French Header. By O. B. Super, 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

Primer of French Literature- By F. M. 

WARREN, Fh.D. Crown 8ro, 3a 60. 

A Practical Method for Learning Spanish- 

By ALEJANDRO YBARRA. Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, «a 

Italian Grammar- By c. H. Grandoent, 

Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 4s. od. 

M A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 00. 

Short German Grammar for High Schools and 

wuges. By E. 8. SHELDON. Crown 8ro, Hn «d. 

; Colloquial Ex 8rc to? le , and. Select^ Genn^ 

, Reader for Schools and Collegea By 

Crown Bvo, 8s. W-_ 

Complete Catalogues free by post. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 

DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

With a brief Autobiography. 

Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY, Editor of the “Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D.” 

With 2 Portraits. 2 vols., Svo, 30s. net. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MILES on 

the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 17S9—1817. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES POPHAM MILES, M.A., F.L.8., Honorary 
Canon of Durham, Membre de la Socfltl d’Histoire Diplomatique. 2 vols. Svo, 32b 
“Mr. Miles may be congratulated on having been able not only to give to the world a contribution to histoty of great 
interest and importance, but also to add materially to its value by a very luminous and careful introduction.— Time*. 

LETTERS from ROME, on the occasion of the CEcumenical Council, 

1869—1870. By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A., Author of “ Reminiscences of Oriel College," Ac. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 18s. 

"These charming letters give a singularly graphic account of the proceedings of the Vatican Council.The author 

has interspersed additions of an autobiographical and anecdotal character, abounding in acute and genial comment on 
past events, and even on current affairs, which lend to his new volumes a good deal of the charm of his other 
reminiscences.”— Times. 

LIDDON S ADVENT SEBMON8. New and Cheaper Edition. 

ADVENT in ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two 

Comings of Our Lord. By II. P. JJDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of 8t. Paul’s. New and 
Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a 

THE ORACLES of GOD: Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent 

of Biblical Impirstun and the Special Significance of the Old Testament Scriptures at the Present Time. By 
W. SAN DAY, M. A , D.D., LL D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of Exeter College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

THE PRACTICAL TEACHING of the APOCALYPSE By 

0. V. GARLAND, M. Rector of Biimtead, Isle of Wight. Svo, lCs. 

THE CHRIST the SON of GOD: a Life of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ. By the AbW CONSTANT Fol'ARD. Translated from the Fifth Edition, with the Author's sanction, 
by GEORGE F. X. GRIFFITH. With an Introduction by Cardinal Manning. 2 vols., crown Svo, 14s. 

A TEXT-BOOK of CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY. 

By W. D. HALLIBURTON, M D., B.Se., M.R.C.P., Professor of Physiology at King’s College, London; Lecturer on 
Physiology at the London School of Medicine for Women; late Assistant IToiessor of Physiology at University 
College, London. With 104 Illustrations. 8vo, 28s. 

OPTICAL PROJECTION: a Treatise on the Use of the Lantern 

in Exhibition and Scientific Demonstration. By LEWIS WRIOHT, Author of 14 Light: a Course of Experimental 
Optics.” With 232 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. Volumes.) 

NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) PAROCHIAL and PLAIN SERMONS. 3/6 

Eight vols., crown 8vo... ... ... ... ... ■ • • •• ••• ••• eaL ‘h 

NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) ESSAY in AID of a GRAMMAR of 3 / 6 

A88F.NT. Crown 8vo ... ... ... ... 

NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) DISCUSSIONS and ARGUMENTS 3 /e 

on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo . 

EROUDE’S (JAMES A.) SHORT STUDIES on GREAT 3/6 

SUBJECTS. Four vols., crown Svo ... ... ... ■■■ — — ••• — eaeh 

HAGGARD’S (H. RIDER) CLEOPATRA. With Twenty 3 /g 

Illustrations by M. Grelffenhagen and R. Caton Woodvllle. Crown 8vo. 
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AN OUTLINE of ENGLISH HISTORY. 

By S. R. GARDINER, LL.D. B.C. 55 t<> A I>. 18SC. With 
96 Woodcuts and Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. <kl. 

A FIRST HISTORY of ROME. By \V. S. 

ROBINSON, M.A., Assistant-Master at ’Wellington Col¬ 
lege. With Illustrations and Maps. lGrao, 2s. 6d. 
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A HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 

Times to the Macedonian Conquest. With Maps and 
Plans. By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of Ail 
Souls’ College, and Lecturer at New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
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is, moreover, not a mere summary of larger histoiies; it 
gives proof of independent Judgment, and pusses beyond 
earlier books In finding room for the mo»t ncent informa¬ 
tion derived from arclueological discoveries." 

£tnjli*sh Bi*toi ical Be Heir. 


SWISS TRAVEL; being Chapters from 

Dumas’ 44 Impressions de Voysge.” Edited, with Notes, 
by C. H. PARRY, M.A. Fcap. Svo, 2s. Od. 

FRENCH. PASSAGES for UNSEEN 
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RUY BLAS. By Victor Hugo. Edited, 

with Notes, by HAROLD ARTHUR PERRY, 11 .*., 
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ant-Master Rt the United Service College, Westward 11... 
Crown Svo, 4s. Gd. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. With nu¬ 
merous Examples. By W. A. POTTS, B.A., ulid W. L 
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AN INTRODUCTION to DYNAMICS. 
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AN INTRODUCTION to GREEK VERSE 

COMPOSITION. With Exercises. By ARTHUR SIDG- 
WICK, M.A., and F. D. MOKICE, M.A., Assistant-Master 
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Crown Svo, 6s. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only, 5s. 
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piled by HENRY GEOROE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D., late Dean of 
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abridged from the above. By HENRY GEORGE LID¬ 
DELL, U D„ Dean of Chriat Church, ami ROBERT SCOTT, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

3L.IST- 


NOTICE. 

TWO New Serial Stories, 

“THETHREE BROTHERS,” 

By W. E. NORRIS, 

AND 

“LOVE OR MONEY?” 

Arc COMMESCET) IX the JA ST AII 1' SUSttlEU of 

TH r TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 

FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE, 

forming a Third Series of “ My Records." By FRANCES 
ANNE KEMBLE. 2 vols., crown Svo, with Portraits, 2 is. 


EDITED BY GUY LE STRANOE. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of 

PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. The Con- 
tinuation, 1834-1811, Translated and Edited by GUY LE 
STRANGE. Yol. III. Demy 8 vo, with Facsimiles, 15s. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 

THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

Queen of France. By JULIA PARDOE, Author of 
44 Louis tlio Fourteenth and the Court of France.” 
3 vols., demy Svo, with 18 Portraits, 42s. 

44 In all history thpro are few more tragic or pathetic pic¬ 
tures of greatness fallen from its high estate than that which 
is presented in this work.”-2>o*7y Telegraph. 


BY DR. MARTIN. 

IN THE FOOTPRINTS of CHARLES 

LAMB. By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN, with a 
complete Bibliography of Charles Lamb’s Works by 
Mr. ERNEST NORTH. In small 4to, with numerous 
Illustrations by Herbert Railton and John Fulleylove, 
10b. Od. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


BY A NEW WRITER. 

CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton Castle- 

8 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALEXIA.” 

THE LITTLE ONE. By Eleanor 

C. PRICE. 2 vols. 

44 An extremely pretty and pathetic little story—pathetic 
enough indeed in its closing scenes to make even the har¬ 
dened reviewer’s eyes suspiciously dim behind his spectacles.” 

World. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ACTE.” 

THE DELIVERANCE of ROBERT 

CARTER. By HUGH WESTBURY. 2 vols, 

44 Mr. Westbury’s new work, 4 The Deliverance of Robert 
Carter,’ is, as might be expected, decidedly able. A fair 
comprehension of the keynote of the story is found in the 
sentiment: Bond-breakers or bond-wearers are we all, and 
which the happier, which the wiser, heaven only knows.” 

_ [Morni ng Post. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ,! A DAUGHTER OF DIVES.” 

A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS 

By LEITH DERWENT. S vols. 

44 Mr. Leith Derwent lias written an entertaining story, and 
has mingled the common things of every day so cunningly 
witli his marvels that the latter take quite a startling impress 
of reality.”— World. _ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 VENDETTA t ” 

WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 

By MARIE CORELLI. Third Edition. 3 vols. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 

NORTHERN SEA. By MARY LINS KILL. Author 01 
" The Haven under the Hill,” Ac. A New Edition. In 
1 voi, crown Svo, (is. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Pub lshcrs In Ordinary- to Tier MaJmtjr the Queen. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. JOHN MORLEY. 

Just published, globe Svo, cloth, 6 s. 

STUDIES in LITERATURE. By John 

MORLEY. 

Uniform with the above. 

Voltaire. 1 voL I On Compromise. 1 vol. 

“o^dteeEnclyeo- Miscellaneous. 3vole. 
psBdlsts. 2 vols. I Burke. lvoL 

BY PROFESSOR HUXI.EY, F.R.S. 

Just ready, crown Svo, paper covers, Is. net. 

SOCIAL DISEASES and WORSE 

REMEDIES. Letters to the Times on Mr. Booth’s 
Schemes, with a Preface and (reprinted) Introduetoiy 
Essay by T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


NEW VOLUME OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 

Just published, globe Svo, cloth, Is. 9d.; sewed, la. Cd. 

SHAKESPEARE.—A MIDSUMMER 

NIGHT’S DREAM. With an Introduction and Note, by 
K. DEIGHTON, late Principal of Agra College. 

•** The object of this Series is in the first insti re to 
explain the text for the benefit of Indian students, but it 
has been found that precious plays ars useful also to 
students in England , and it is hoped this will be the case 
with the present volume. 

The following Plays have already appeared by the same 
Editor:— 


The Tempest, is. 6d. 
Much Ado about Nothing 
2s. 

The Winter’s Tale, 2s. 6d. 
Henry V. 2s. 

Otheuo. 2s. 6d. 

Richard II. Is. 6<L 
Cymbellne. 2s. 6d. 


Twelfth Night: or, What 
yon Will is. «d. 
Macbeth, is. sd. 

Julius Csssar. 2s. 

The Merchant of Venice, 
is. fid. 

Richard ni. 2s. 6d. By 
Prot C. H. Tawney, M A. 


Just published, New Edition, crown 8 vo, Ts. net. 

THE SCOPE and METHOD of 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. NEVILLE KEYNES, 
M.A., University Lecturer in Moral Science, and late 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Author of 
44 Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic.” 


NEW WORK BY DR. McCOSH. 

Just published, Svo, cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

THE PREVAILING TYPES of 

PHILOSOPHY. CAN thev LOGICALLY REACH 
REALITY! By JAMES MrCOSfl, LL.I)., I.itt.D., 
Ex-President of Princeton, Author of 44 Christianity and 
Positivism,” ‘‘The Supernatural in Relation to the 
Natural,” 44 First and Fundamental Truths,” &e. 

NEW EDITION OF ROUTH’S 44 ELEMENTARY 
DYNAMICS.” 

Just Published, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

8 vo, cloth, 14s. 

THE ELEMENTARY PART of a 

TREATISE on the DYNAMICS of a SYSTEM of RIGID 
BODIES. Being Part I. of a Treatise on the Whole 
Subject. With numerous Examples. By E. J. ROUTH, 
S.D., LL.D., F.R. 8 ., Hon. Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam¬ 
bridge, Author of 44 Stability of a Given State of Motion.” 
• 0 * Part II., Advanced, 8vo, cloth, 14$., is still on han 1 . 

KEY TO HALL AND KNIGHT’S ALGEBRA. 

Just published, crown 8 vo, cloth, 8 s. Gd. 

SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. By H. S. 
HALL, M.A., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A. 

BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 
Fifth Edition, Revised, 8 s. 8 d.; with Answers, 4s. fid. 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. Third Edition 7s. 6d. 

BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF LLANDAFF, D.D. 
New Edition, crown Svo, lfis. od. 

THE CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS 

Comprising the Church of Jerusalem, the Church of the 
Gentiles, the Church of the World. Being Lectures on 
the Acts of the Apostles. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. 

The present Edition differs from those preerding it, 
first by the three volumes being now collected into one, 
and secondly by a careful revision of the readings aid 
renderings of the original text. These are now har¬ 
monised with the Revised Version, except where the 
exercise of thoughtful judgment seemed to require a 
deviation. 

MACMILLAN & CO.’S STANDARD ATLASES. 
Newly published, crown folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, 
£2 12 s. 6 d. net. 

THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS 

of the WORLD. A Complete Series of 84 Modem Maps. 
By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G. 8 . With Geo¬ 
graphical Index to 100,000 Places. Half-morocco, gilt 
edges, folio, £2 12s. Gd. net. 

*•* This work has been designed with the object of 
supplying the public with a thoroughly complete and 
accurate Atlas of Modern Geography , in a conv nient 
reference form, and at a moderate price. 

44 In all essential points it is one of the best of the kind that 
have ever appeared in England.”—,Sri James's Gazette. 


MACMTLLAX A CO., Ledford St., London. W.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


New Stories at all Libraries. 

STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 

By WILLIAM BLACK, 

Author of 44 A Princess of Thule.” 44 A Daughter of Hetb,” 
44 In Far Lochaber,” Arc. 

SECOND EDITION. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. Gd. 


ROUGHING IT AFTER GOLD. 

By “RTJX.” 

Crown Svo, paper covers, Is. Gd. 

MURVALE EASTMAN, Christian 

Socialist. By ALBION W. TOURGEE, Author of 
44 Fool’s Errand,” &c. Crown 8 vo, cloth, Gs. 

A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 

GRAHAM, Author of 44 The Golden Milestone,” ‘‘The 
San deli if Mystery,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. Gd. 

[ Xext week. 

THE BEGUMS DAUGHTER. By 

E. L. BYNNER, Author of 44 Agnes Surriagc,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6 s. 

44 A very powerful story.”— SpeCator. 


NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
THIRD EDITION. 

OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of 

Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. 
By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of 
44 The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 44 One Hundred 
Days in Europe,” &e. 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, Gs. 

TEN CENTURIES of EUROPEAN 

PROGRESS. By 1,0WIS JACKSON, Author of “Aid 
to Survey Practice,” 44 Aid to Engineering Solution,” &e. 
Illustrated with 13 Maps. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 12s. Gd. 

VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry 

DUXCKLEY, LL.D. (“Verox”). Being the Second 
Volume of the u Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. Edited 
by STUART J. REID. With Portrait. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 3s. Gd. 

THE LIFE of JOHN ERICSSON. By 

Colonel W. C. CHURCH. With 60 Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth, 2is. 

The INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648 1660: 

Studies of the Commonwealth, L'^rislative, Social, rnd 
Legal. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of 44 Side¬ 
lights on tne Stuarts,” Arc. 8 vo, cloth, 10s. 6 J. 

ADVENTURES in NYASSALAND: a 

Two Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave-dealers in Central 
Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTlIERINGnAM, Agent 
of the African Lakes’ Company. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

LOVE’S VINTAGE. By W. St Clair 

B ADDELEY, Author of 44 Travel Tide,” &c. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6 s. 

MYTHS and FOLK TALES of the 

RUSSIANS, WESTERN SLAVS, and MAGYARS. By 
JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 10 s. Gd. 


Ready on the 20th, price ONE SHILLING. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

Contents. 

THE HEROIC ADVENTURES of M. BOUDIN. Comment 
by Anxk Thackeray Ritchie. 12 Original Drawings by 
W. M. Thackeray. 

FINLAND. First Part.—General View of the Country, and 
People. Henry Lvxsdkll, D.D. With Map and 8 
Illustrations. 

FINLAND. Second Part.—Sketches in Finland. (Illus¬ 
trated.) Albert Edklfelt. 

ENGLISH WRITERS in INDIA. (Illustrated.) Rev. 
John F. Hurst, D.D. 

IN the STRANGER PEOPLE’S COUNTRY: a Story. 

Part II. Charlks Eobkrt Craddock. 

THE FAITH of PRESIDENT LINCOLN. L. E. Chittenden. 
THE HEART of the DESERT. (Illustrated.) Charlks 
Dudley Warner. 

SMYTH’S CHANNEL and the STRAIT of MAGELLAN. 
(Illustrated.) Theodore Child. 

&c., ire. SO Illustrations in all. 
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No. 970, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertale to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
' manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sf-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. ' 


LITERATURE. 

PRESBYTERIANISM AND THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

Minutes of the Manchester Presbyterian Classis. 

Edited by William S. Shaw. Part I. 

(Printed for the Chetham Society.) ■ 

In this and the forthcoming volumes Mr. 
Shaw proposes to edit the minutes of the 
Manchester classis; and when this is ac¬ 
complished, to do the same for other 
records of Long Parliament and Common¬ 
wealth Presbyterianism. With the modesty 
of a truo historian, ho refuses to sit 
in judgment on English Presbyterianism 
during its temporary exaltation until the 
whole of the available documents are before 
him. For the present he contents himself 
with reminding his readers that they will 
have to abandon the received opinion that 
Presbyterianism was established only in 
London and Lancashire. 

. 1° ^e meanwhile, till his larger subject 
is ready for him, Mr. Shaw presents us with 
a thoughtful and carefully prepared prefaco 
detailing the steps by which the Long 
Parliament was brought to adopt the Presby¬ 
terian system. If the facts which he adduces 
are for the most part already known, ho 
often throws new light on an old story by 
his method of handling them, especially by 
bringing into prominenco the indecision of 
the Long Parliament in its early days, 
before its detestation of the Laudian system 
had led to any clear conception- of the con¬ 
structive legislation needed to replaco it. lie 
then passes to the Root and Branch Bill, as 
Distancing the kind of legislation which an 
English House of Commons of that day 
would, if left to itself, have been likely to 
propose; while he regards the acceptance 
of Presbyterianism in 1043 as a mere con¬ 
cession to a political necessity, and a capitu¬ 
lation to the Scots, necessitated by the 
military exigencies of tho time, 
li v ^aw’s treatment of the subject has 
all the strength and some of the weakness 
of the specialist. The story of the ecclesi¬ 
astical proceedings of the Long Parliament 
taken apart gains in interest, but it loses 
something in completeness. Mr. Shaw has 
a tendency to rely too much on his know- 
edge of the debates in tho Houso, and to 
eavo out of sight tho courso of political 
eveuts by which those debates wero in- 
ueneed,. In his account, indeed, of the 
ecclesiastical debates of February, 1041 
P' ' tio is, doubtloss, right in arguing 
hat I havo written elsewhere rather too 
strongly of the actual formation of two 
parties at that date, though it still seems to 
mo ™at the parties may fairly be described 
as m process of formation at tho time, 
where he fails to satisfy the inquirer is 


in his sudden leap from the debates of Feb¬ 
ruary to the Root and Branch Bill in May. 
Wo want to know why tho House of Com¬ 
mons—which was in so hesitating a mood in 
Februniy that it could not make up its mind 
as to tho abolition of episcopacy, because it 
know not what system to substitute for it— 
nearly three months Inter agreed to a drastic 
measure for tho entire overthrow of the 
bishops, and for giving the power of ordi¬ 
nation to presbyters and the power of juris¬ 
diction to lay commissioners. 

Tho real cause of tho change is un¬ 
doubtedly to be found in political con¬ 
siderations from which Mr. Shaw shakes 
himself free. Nor is it only the general 
setting of this picture which is adversely 
affected by liis mode of treatment. He 
objects to the statement—which he fathers 
on me—that the production of the Bill for 
restraining bishops and other persons in 
holy orders from intermeddling with secular 
affairs was a compromise between Falkland 
and Hampden. I am afraid that I must 
acknowledge that my own language (Mist, 
of Eng. ix. 347) is not so dear as it ought 
to have been ; but Mr. Shaw misunderstands 
the point altogether. Tho compromise ilid 
not lie in tho bringing in of the Bill; but, 
as ho will see by my note at tho foot 
of the page cited above, in Hampden’s 
engagement that if the Bill passed “ there 
would bo nothing more attempted to the 
prejudice of the Church.” This statement 
is Clarendon’s, not mine ; and Clarendon’s 
authority, when he reports words of Falk¬ 
land in tho part of his History which ho 
wrote in Scilly and Jersey, stands deservedly 
high. It looks as if Hampden had engaged 
not evon to move in the matter of so-called 
primitive episcopacy, though it is quite 
possible that he really only promised to 
take no furthor step without Falkland’s 
concurrence. 

To turn to another matter, Mr. Shaw’s 
account of the bringing in of the Root and 
Branch Bill can hardly be considered satis¬ 
factory. He rejects the notion that Bering 
brought it in with a view to frightening 
the Lords into passing the Bill for exclud¬ 
ing the clergy from secular callings, with¬ 
out the omission of the clause forbidding 
the bishops from voting in tho House of 
Lords, on the ground that the Root and 
Branch Bill was only brought in on May 27, 
whereas that clause had been rejected on 
May 24. This argument rests, I venture to 
think, on a mistaken view of parliamentary 
procedure. When the Lords reject a clause in 
a hill sent up from the Commons, that clause 
is not, as Mr. Shaw imagines, dead. Its 
rejection, unless tho Lords subsequently, as 
they did in this case, throw out tho Bill, is in 
tho nature of an amendment. Tho amended 
Bill must return to tho Commons ; and if tho 
Commons insist on rejecting the amend¬ 
ment, there will bo a conference between 
the Houses, in which tho Lords would bo 
asked to reinstate tho clause. Curiously’ | 
enough this view of the case receives support i 
from a passage in Bering’s speech, which 
Mr. Shaw has printed without perceiving 
its significance. 

“When this Bill is perfected,” says Dering 
(p. xcii.). “I shall give a sad ‘aye’ unto it. 
and at the delivery in thereof I do now profess 


beforehand that if mg former hopes of a fat 
nft rotation may yet ren'ce and prosper, I wilL 
again divide my sense upon (bis Bill, and yield 
my shoulders to underprop the ancient, lawfid, 

! and just episcopacy,” &c. 

1 Tho italics are my own, and tho words so 
! printed seem to me to point to Bering’s 
; belief that the bishops’ exclusion clause was 
1 not in Bering’s opinion incapable of revival. 

Tho criticisms which I have made do not 
in any way detract from my sense of the high 
level of excellence to which Mr. Shaw’s work 
attains. It is much to be able to handle 
materials so admirably’ as be has for the 
most part done. And those who are best 
qualified to measure the value of his Intro¬ 
duction will he most ready to predict that 
he will, at no distant time, acquire the 
habit of keeping in mind all the influ¬ 
ences bearing on the actors on the stage, 
even when they are excluded from the 
narrative by the limitations which the 
author Inns imposed on himself. Mr. Shaw 
has set himself to discover how it came 
about that an English Parliament adopted 
a foreign system of church-government. It 
is an interesting quest, and Mr. Shaw has 
shown himself worthy of undertaking it. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860. By 
George Saintsbury. (Percival.) 

In the first essay in this volume Mr. Saints¬ 
bury has some sentences to the effect that 
tho more expression of liking or the reverse 
is not criticism, and that the distinguished 
man who said “J’aime mieux Alfred do 
Musset ” could hardly claim to bo considered 
a critic in virtue of that remark. . The truth 
of this vordict is so obvious that wo might be 
disposed to disparage it as a truism, were 
it not for the fact that much of what goes 
by the name of criticism is simply a trans¬ 
lation into very literary English of those 
simple sentences “ I like this ” and “ I don’t 
like that.” Still, true as it is that personal- 
emotion must possess some sort of intel¬ 
lectual justification before the expression of 
it can have any critical value, enjoyment 
being one thing and intelligent admiration 
another, it is nono tho less true—so far, at 
any rate, as the ordinary human being is 
concerned—that, if ono enjoys a book very 
heartily, one has not much difficulty in pro¬ 
ducing justify ing reasons for such pleasant 
emotion. That these reasons will satisfy 
anybody but tlio reasoner is by r no means cer¬ 
tain. Ho, however, has dono his best, and 
his best is all that tho world has a right to 
expect from any man. 

It follows, therefore, that as one person 
who has read this volumo of essays with 
unmistakablo gusto is called upon to 
appraise it, lie is bound not merely to record, 
but to vindicate his experience—to provide 
for it that justification which is a sine qua 
non of criticism. Other things being equal, 
an object or quality which is intrinsically 
delightful or valuable gains an extrinsic 
deliglitfulness or value from the fact of its 
rarity; and perhaps the one quality which 
is rarest in the critical writing of tho day’ is 
simple common sense. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
made a singularly happy hit in that gently 
scathing obiter dictum : “ Criticism is be- 
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coming an art of saying fine tilings,” the 
sting of the remark lying in what is implied 
rather than expressed—that the fine things 
are really things fantastic, far-fetched, 
aradoxical. In these delicacies Mr. Saints- 
ury’s pages are mournfully deficient. He 
is clearly of opinion that a man of intelli¬ 
gence who loves literature and knows it, 
and whose love and knowledge have be¬ 
gotten a desire to say something about it, 
may trust his thought to produce the telling 
effect of freshness even if it be presented in 
its most simple form, and does not therefore 
think it necessary either to file it to the 
sharp angles of paradox or drape it in the 
vesture of oracular epigram. A living 
master of creative work, who would do well 
not to leave his last, once wrote of a dis¬ 
tinguished brother novelist, “ He is the 
greatest of the wits because he is greater 
than his wit.” This is a noble example 
of the new criticism as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith conceives it; and it may "be safely 
said that Mr. Saintsbury neither could 
if he would nor would if he could attain 
unto it. And this for two reasons—first 
that he always knows what he means; and, 
second, that he seems to consider it fitting 
so to write that other people shall know it 
too. One may agree with Mr. Saintsbury 
or one may disagree with him—I have had 
both experiences in reading his book—but 
one never has any difficulty either in under¬ 
standing his thought or in seeing how he 
came by it; and it may be remarked that this 
latter knowledge is as essential to intelli¬ 
gent enjoyment as the former. For example, 
he seems to me to be rather unduly hard on 
the defects of Leigh Hunt and Jeffrey, and 
correspondingly lenient to the defects of 
Lockhart; but moderately careful readers 
will have no difficulty in finding Mr. Saints- 
bury’s point of view, and when they have 
found it they will see how to anyone occu¬ 
pying it things must seem thus and thus. 
He thinks that Hunt was sometimes vulgar, 
and that Jeffrey was sometimes gushing; 
and his hatred of vulgarity and “ gush ” is 
so fervid that, though he praises the work 
of both men with generosity as well as dis- 
•crimination, many people whose dislike of 
these defects is as genuine as his own will 
feel that on the whole Hunt and Jeffrey are 
treated with something less, and Lockhart 
(who was free from these sins) with some¬ 
thing more, than absolute justice. Absolute 
justice, however, like Clough’s sum mum 
pulchrum , “ rests in heaven above ” : on 
earth we may well be content if judges will 
supply us with hints which enable us to 
discern the “relativity” and, therefore, the 
fullibility of the verdicts. 

The word “ judges ” in the last sentence 
came spontaneously to the end of the pen. 
But it is a word which in a survey of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s book must be paused upon for 
a moment; for there could be no better illus¬ 
tration of the saving common sense that 
gives his writing such a charm for simple 
folk than his vindication in the opening 
essay of the essentially judicial character of 
all criticism worthy of the name. It is un¬ 
fortunate that it should be necessary, but as 
a matter of fact it is necessary, to remind 
the world that 

“ the most admirable discourses from th G 


merely literary point of view on taste, Shak- 
spere, and the musical glasses, with some paren¬ 
thetic reference to the matter in hand, are not 
criticism. There must be at least some attempt 
to take in and render the whole virtue of the 
subjects considered, some effort to compare 
them with their likes in other as well as the 
same languages—some endeavour to class and 
value them.” 

“ To compare them with their likes ”—that 
must surely be the most fertile method of 
criticism ; and any protest, though it may be 
valid as against certain kinds of comparison, 
is powerless against comparison in itself. 
Mr. Le Gallienne, in his recent book George 
Meredith: Some Charaeteristics, admits that 
“ the comparative method has its uses,” but 
goes on to lament that “ latterly it has sadly 
overgrown them, and the critics are all too 
many who tell us who and what an author 
is like and not like, but leave us almost 
wholly in the dark as to what he is.” By 
all means let the critic tell us what a literary 
work is ; but is it not impossible to do this 
without some comparison expressed or 
understood ? For if we analyse any positive 
characterisation we find that it is nothing 
but a disguised differentiation. When we 
say “ negroes are black ” we make no verbal 
comparison, but the representative value of 
the epithet “ black ” lies in our knowledge 
of other races who are brown or yellow or 
white. And when, to take an illustration 
from this volume, Mr. Saintsbury exhibits 
the presence of certain qualities in the work 
of Crabbe which make him a great writer, 
and the absence of other qualities necessary 
to make him a great poet, or, indeed, a poet 
at all, he can only make his view—which is 
a positive thing—realisable or even compre¬ 
hensible to us by a series of sentences which, 
whatever they may be in form, are compa¬ 
rative in essence. 

“ As far as mere treatment goes, the fault of 
Crabbe is that he is pictorial rather than poetic, 
and photographic rather than pictorial. He 
sees his subject steadily, and even in a way he 
sees it whole ; but he does not see it in the 
poetical way. You are bound in the shallows 
and miseries of the individual; never do you 
reach the large freedom of the poet who looks 
at the universal. The absence of selection, 
of the discarding of details that are not 
wanted, has no doubt a great deal to do 
with this—Hazlitt seems to have thought 
that it had everything to do. I do not quite 
agree with him there. Dante, I think, was 
sometimes quite as minute as Crabbe; and I do 
not know that anyone less hardy than Hazlitt 
would single out, as Hazlitt expressly does, the 
death-bed scene of Buckingham as a conquer¬ 
ing instance in Pope to compare with Crabbe. 
.... I think myself that a poet, if he is a 
poet, could be almost absolutely literal. Shak- 
spere is so in the picture of Gloucester’s corpse. 
Is that not poetry ? ” 

Here it will be seen that explicit comparison 
begins with the reference to Dante, and is 
continued by the references to Pope and 
Shakspere. But the foregoing sentences 
are as essentially comparative; for the 
reader is compelled to think of Crabbe 
as distinguished from other great writers 
who are poetic but not pictorial, who, 
when pictorial are not photographic, who 
deal with the universal rather than 
with the individual, who select details 
instead of throwing them down pell-mell. 
How otherwise, the simple-minded person 


must ask, could ho have oommunicated 
intelligibly his view of Crabbe as he is ? 

Of course, what has been just said con¬ 
cerns Mr. Saintsbury’s general method, not 
his particular opinion; and, indeed, it is 
obviously impossible in the course of a brief 
review to discuss his critical verdicts one by 
one. Many of them are so clearly just that 
it is impossible to imagine their being 
questioned by any intelligent person, and 
yet they are often expressed with such 
freshness that they have much of the 
stimulation of novelty. For example, the 
work of De Quincey has a certain charm 
which is felt by every cultivated reader; but 
the nature of that charm has never been so 
aptly described as in the sentence where 
Mr. Saintsbury characterises De Quincey as 
“ a scholar of the best and rarest kind—the 
scholar who is exact as to language without 
failing to comprehend literature, and com¬ 
petent in literature without being slipshod 
as to language.” Not less admirable are 
the passages devoted to Wilson’s criticism 
and to Moore’s songs, the analyses of the 
characters of Hogg and Jeffrey, and the 
defence of the early critics — often so 
fatuously abused — of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. 

Here and there agreement is less easy. 
It is impossible, even with the help of the 
note in the Appendix, to feel that Mr. Saints¬ 
bury establishes his charge brought against 
De Quincey of untrustworthiness as a 
narrator; and the statement that the style 
of Dickens exhibits marks of the influ¬ 
ence of Hazlitt is one to which few 
students of either writer will yield ready 
assent. These things are, however, small 
matters; but at a time when criticism has 
become so largely irritating and sterile rather 
than instructive and fruitful, it is no small 
matter to have an opportunity of rending 
and profiting by such bright and bravo 
common sense as is to be found in these 
essays of Mr. Saintsbury’s. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


Royal Edinburgh. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

There are so many good things in this 
book that it would be ungracious—although 
it would not be unnatural—to cast about 
for its raison d'etre. Edinburgh seems to 
stand in need of an eloge every ten years or 
so—much as Burns requires to be toasted 
once a year, on January 25 ; and Mrs. Oli¬ 
phant is better qualified to pronounce the 
latest panegyric than any living Scotch 
writer, not even excepting Mr. Stevenson. 
For the east wind of Mr. Stevenson’s native 
city has obviously entered into his soul and 
dashed sentiment with censoriousness. But 
there is no east wind in Mrs. Oliphant’s love 
for the Scotch capital. She has done well, 
too—from the standpoint of mere pic¬ 
turesqueness — in looking at Edinburgh 
exclusively from the “ Royal ” point of view. 
The Edinburgh she confines her attention to 
is associated with tragedy and pathos, but 
never with squalor or pettiness: it is not 
the Edinburgh of the Cowgate or even of 
the purlieus of the Parliament House, 
but that Edinburgh which affects the 
visitor as no other city affects him 
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if he is fortunate enough to view it 
first on a moonlight night from Prince’s 
Street. Mrs. Oliphant has not only taken 
Edinburgh at its best—or at least at its 
most picturesque and most dignified—but 
she has secured the aid, for purposes of 
illustration, of Mr. George Reid, one of the 
ablest of living Scotch artists. Mr. Reid 
has done very much better work than the 
realisations here given of Edinburgh as a 
whole under different aspects, and of its 
more truly “Royal” nooks and comers. 
He seems too fond of snow effects, which 
have suffered under the engraving process. 
But most of the illustrations are, neverthe¬ 
less, very good. 

Royal Edinburgh has been written on a 
special plan; but, perhaps because it has 
been so written, it is a good deal too long 
and a great deal too discursive. Mrs. 
Oliphant centres the narrative portion of 
her book round various personages of dis¬ 
tinction, whom she classifies as saints, kings, 
prophets, and poets ; and naturally enough 
she gives the first place to Queen Margaret, 
the wife of Malcolm Canmore, but for whom 
in all probability not Edinburgh, but St. 
Andrews, or Dunfermline, or Perth, would 
have become the capital of Scotland. Queen 
Margaret, as being not only a saint of a 
kind, but a capable woman eminently fitted 
to do the work of governing and helping to 
civilise a backward and semi-barbarous 
country, undoubtedly deserved a fair share 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s attention—although is 
there not the echo of “ that blessed word 
Mesopotamia ” in such a description of her 
as that she “ lived by love and died of grief, 
and reigned and rejoiced and triumphed as 
well as suffered and prayed ? ” At the best 
she is somewhat of a phantom, if not of 
a myth, and she hardly deserves so much 
as forty pages in a volume of this kind. 
After Margaret come the leading Stewart 
kings, who, unlike Robert Bruce, are 
associated with Edinburgh, and whose 
names suggest not a little of the romance 
and of the social anarchy of Scotch history 
during the pre-Reformation period. It 
is quite intelligible that James the First, 
as at once “poet and legislator,” should 
have ample justice done to him—he was 
perhaps the one statesman of the dynasty to 
which he belonged, or, at all events, of the 
name which he bore—but James the Fourth, 
“ knight-errant ” though he was, is not such 
a remarkable personality, and in two senses 
he gets more than his due here. When, 
however, Mrs. Oliphant comes to the period 
of Edinburgh history during which Queen 
Mary and John Knox were the leading 
figures, she ceases to be diffuse. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to find anywhere a fairer 
or more picturesque account of the Refor¬ 
mation struggle in Scotland than in the 
chapters which deal with this subject. Mrs. 
Oliphant has no favourites or prejudices; or, 
if she has, she conceals them most effec¬ 
tually. Her sympathies, it might naturally 
be imagined, would not be with such an 
iconoclast as Knox—would rather, in fact, 
be with Mr. Skelton’s hero, Maitland of 
Lethington. But she sees clearly that 
popular feeling has been right in regard to 
the character and relative importance of the 
men who took part in the struggle; and 


that Knox was the true centre of what was 
after all a national and not merely an 
ecclesiastical movement, although he was 
“ incapable of that crowning grace of the 
imagination and heart which enables a man 
to put himself in another’s place, and do as 
he would be done by.” Mrs. Oliphant also 
duly recognises the massive self-respect— 
it cannot properly be styled egotism—of 
Knox, more particularly in her description 
of his death. ‘ ‘ He lay for about a fortnight 
dying, seeing everybody, leaving a charge 
with one, a prophecy with another, with 
a certain dignified consciousness that his 
death should not be merely as other men’s, 
and that to show the reverential company of 
friends who went and came how to die was 
the one part of his mission which had yet to 
be accomplished.” 

In the concluding part of her book, to 
which she gives the title of “ The Modem 
City,” Mrs. Oliphant writes of Ramsay, 
Bums, and Scott under the titles of “A 
Burgher Poet,” “ The Guest of Edinburgh,” 
and “The Shakspere of Scotland.” These 
chapters are neither more nor less than good 
magazine essays of a rather conventional 
kind. Mrs. Oliphant has a great deal to 
say of Scott and Burns that is interesting, 
but nothing that is new. Altogether, she 
may be congratulated on having, with the aid 
of Mr. Reid, produced what is likely to be 
regarded for many a day as the Book of 
Edinburgh. 

William Wallace. 


Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer : 
an Examination into its Origin and Early 
History, with an Appendix of Unpub¬ 
lished Documents. By F. A. Gasquet 
and E. Bishop. (John Hodges.) 

This volume is one of the most interesting 
and valuable contributions to the study of 
the Reformation in England that has ap¬ 
peared for many a day. There will, of 
course, be among readers differences of 
opinion as to the justice of the judgments 
expressed from time to time by the 
writers upon the course of ecclesiastical 
affairs at the period treated of; but there 
can be no difference as to the importance 
and the interest of the documents now pub¬ 
lished for the first time. 

It is certainly strange that, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the keen interest felt in the history of 
the Book of Common Prayer, liturgical docu¬ 
ments bearing plain marks of Archbishop 
Cranmer’s handiwork should have been 
allowed to lie hidden up to this time in so 
well-known and accessible a collection as 
the Royal MSS. in the British Museum. 
Dom Gasquet and Mr. Bishop have printed 
in this volume two schemes prepared or, at 
all events, revised by Cranmer for a re¬ 
formed Breviary, including his attempts at 
construction of a Kalendar and Lectionary. 
To these they have added “certain notes 
touching the disputations of the bishops in 
this last parliament assembled [*.«., 1548-9] 
of the Lord’s Supper.” The interest of the 
last document is diminished by the meagre¬ 
ness of the notes, and by the fact that the 
theological views of the more eminent 
speakers and the character of their reason¬ 
ing are, for the most part, known to us 


otherwise. But still, the disputation having 
been referred to by more than one contem¬ 
porary writer, it is satisfactory to get even 
a glimpse of so animated a discussion on the 
most sacred subjects as occupied the House 
of Lords on three successive days at the close 
of 1548. 

The preparations (and they were carried 
a good way towards completion) for a re¬ 
formed Breviary which are exhibited in this 
volume serve to illustrate, as the editors 
point out, the petition (Nov. 5, 1547) of the 
Lower House of Convocation of Canterbury 

“ that the labours of the bishops and others, 
who by command of Convocation had been 
engaged in examining, revising, and setting 
forth {et edendo) the Divine Service, should be 
produced and should be submitted to the 
examination of this house.” 

The main influence that seems at work in 
this revision is that of Quignon’s Breviary, 
which both in general construction and in 
detail is adopted as a model. 

“ The relation of the projected office to that 
of Sarum is more simple. The Archbishop 
appears to have used this [the Sarum] Breviary 
as a quarry from which to take his materials, 
when not quite satisfied with the new Roman 
office.” (p. 25.) 

In passing, I may say that, had I been 
translating the Latin of the resolution of 
the Lower House of Convocation, I would 
have translated reformando by the word 
“ reforming ” rather than “ revising,” which 
latter rendering seems to obscure the extent 
to which Convocation had committed itself. 
It was, in fact, no more than Quignon had 
done (with the approval of Paul HI.) in his 
“ Breviarium Reformaturn.” It was what 
had been contemplated by the Provincial 
Council of Cologne of 1536, as we find in 
the Canons (Tit. n., cap. xi.). 

“Videbimur ergo operae precium facturi, si 
Missalia perinae atque Breviaria pervideri 
curemus, ut amputatis tantum superfluis et 
quae superstitiosiua invecta videri possint, ea 
tantum quae dignitati ecelesiae et priscis 
institutis consentanea reliquantur.” 

The first scheme for the English reformed 
Breviary does not, in respect to the omission 
of antiphons, follow the first text of 
Quignon. Either Cranmer and his associates 
had learned that Quignon had, under 
pressure, in the later forms of his text 
restored antiphons, or independently they 
were loath to sacrifice this very beautiful 
feature of the mediaeval service books. It 
is to be deeply regretted that the Prayer 
Book of 1549 and its several descendants 
are lacking in this admirable device for 
sounding not only the musical key-note, 
but the key-note of devotional feeling. In 
this particular the second Breviary scheme, 
printed in the volume before us, set the 
unhappy example. This second scheme 
was much more radical in its changes. The 
canonical hours were reduced to matins and 
vespers, and the monthly recitation of the 
psalter is enjoined. In fact, it abounds in 
indications of the approaching form of the 
English matins and evensong of 1549. Its 
preface gives us the Latin original of 
several passages of the preface of 1549 not 
found in Quignon. The slight variations 
are often very instructive. The tone of the 
English preface is more moderate, and less 
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objurgatory in regard to the unreformed 
books and usages than the Latin. The 
evensong of 1549, with the beautiful 
features rescued from compline, is much 
superior to Cranmer’s vespers. 

In the second scheme three (and some¬ 
times four) lessons are appointed for matins 
and two for vespers. They were to be read 
“non intra cancellos ut hodie sed foris e 
suggestu,” and in the English tongue. Tho 
Quicumqw vult was to be said every Sunday 
immediately after matins. It was not a 
substitute for the Credo ; and this falls in, 
it will be remembered, with the soundest 
interpretation of the rubrics of 1549, re¬ 
lating to the use of the Quicumque. Ono 
learns from the study of these most in¬ 
teresting documents that even the acknow¬ 
ledged liturgical genius of Cranmer did not 
leap at one bound to his masterly construc¬ 
tion of tho English matins and evensong. 

If Messrs. Gasquet and Bishop’s volume 
contained no more than is indicated abovo, 
the book would, of necessity, have a placo 
on tho shelves of every student of the English 
Prayer Book. But besides the new material, 
tho authors have exhibited in a very con¬ 
venient form material already known ns 
evidence on several moot points with his¬ 
torians of the English Church. Thus, the 
question whether the Prayer Book of 1549 
evor received the sanction of Convocation is 
discussed with much ability, and the testi¬ 
monies pro and con presented with an im¬ 
partiality that is still too rare not to deserve 
a word of praise. The evidence is certainly 
very nicoly balanced, though I hope that I 
am not unconsciously prejudiced whon I say 
that tho weight of testimony seems to mo to 
loan rather in favour of the decision which 
our authors reject. 

Among points of very real, though minor, 
interest may bo mentioned our authors’ 
contention that the form of the words of 
Institution is derived, not from the Moza- 
rabic rite, as has been urged by some, but 
from the liturgy of “ Brandenburg-Nurem- 
berg” (1533). Our authors seem to me to 
have made good their contention, though 
they do not sufficiently recognise the inter¬ 
course that must have existed between 
Spain and England consequent on tho 
marriages of Katherine. The benediction 
of tho font is certainly from the Mozarabic; 
and if Cranmer were acquainted with the 
existence of a national, or at least non- 
Iioman, rite in Spain, nothing is more pro¬ 
bable than that he should have made 
enquiry as to its eucharistic formula of con¬ 
secration. That a copy of the Mozarabic 
liturgy is not to be found among the books 
known to be Cranmer’s is not more strange 
than that copies of Quignon’s Breviary are 
also wanting. Mr. Edward Burbidgo, in a 
communication to the Guardian (March 12, 
1890), has put forward other reasors (though 
I must confess that those based on supposed 
rosomblances between tho collects do not 
soem to me vory forcible) for supposing that 
the English reformers were acquainted with 
the Mozarabic rite. All this acknowledged, 
I still think that Messrs. Gasquet and 
Bishop have made good their case. 

Dealing with tho revision of 1552 (Ed¬ 
ward VI.’s Second Prayer Book), Messrs. 
Gasquet and Bishop show in a most iu- 


j teresting way that some of the most im¬ 
portant changes in the Communion Service 
of that book were due to the desire to ex¬ 
clude the interpretations which divines of 
the “old learning” had put upon certain 
features of the first book. Thus, Gardiner, 
it will be remembered, signed a declaration 
that the First Prayer Book of Edward YI. 
was “godly and Christian.” And (1) ho 
argued that “adoration” is implied 
in the “Prayer of Humble Access” 
(where the priest and people were ordered 
to kneel) being placed after the Consecra¬ 
tion. Cranmer takes care that that feature 
shall not be relied on after 1552. Further 
(2), Gardiner argued that those whom Cran¬ 
mer calls Papists agreo with the teaching as 
to tho presence expressed in tho words of 
delivory. Cranmor alters those words in 1552. 
Again (3), Gardiner condemns Hooper’s 
attack upon altars, and points to the use of 
the word in tho Book of Common Prayer. 
Down comes Cranmer, at his first oppor¬ 
tunity, and deliberately excises the word. 
Other examples of the influence of 
Gardiner’s very effective dialectic aro also 
given. It is plain that some of tho changos 
of 1552 were due not necessarily to foreign 
influence, but to the exigence of the con¬ 
troversial position at home. 

There is a school of recent writers in 
England that quite underrate tho critical 
character of tho English liturgical reform. 
Nothing was too minute to be weighed in 
tho balance of tho revisers’ judgment. Tho 
criticism extended far beyond any particu¬ 
lars noticed in tho volume before us. Even 
tho venerated text of tho Nieene-Constanti- 
nopolitan Creed in the Mass was subjected 
to a critical examination. Eightly or 
wrongly, the opening words of tho Gloria 
in excclsis were brought into conformity with 
what was estoomed the correct Greek text of 
Luke ii. 14. The Athanasian Creed was 
certainly translated from a Greek text. If 
there was a conservative spirit in the English 
reformers’ work, it was certainly not con¬ 
servative through timidity. 

There are a few points to which, did space 
permit, I should demur, but I must content 
myself for the present with ono observation. 
Most students of history will form a different 
estimate, I think, from that of our authors 
as to the intelligibleness of tho Latin ser¬ 
vice to the people generally in times past. 
Even for people who could read (and that 
was a comparatively rare attainment) it was 
not infrequent to prefix English rubrics 
with the prescribed direction as to how the 
Latin prayer was to be used. This is surely a 
highly significant fact. Many examples will 
befoundintheSarum Horae. Nor do we think 
that tho old Gorman citizen, “pins quidem 
sed ininimo cultioris ingenii,” using in Dr. 
Daniel’s hearing the phraso (p. 238), Fiat 
roluntas tan, or such like, in his talk, goes 
vory far to establish tho authors’ opinion in 
rognrd to the present day. 

Wo must not, however, delay over such 
minor and trifling particulars, in which a 
difference of view is perhaps inevitable. 
Wo gladly recogniso in this book a very 
thorough and scholarly pieco of work, written 
in a spirit of fairness that is worthy of all 
praise. 

One’s eye is often offended by peculiarities 
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of typography that suggest a foreign printer; 
and there are a good many errors of the 
press (as at pp. 3, 166, 169, 326, 351, 360, 
376, &c.), which will doubtless be corrected 
in the new edition that must soon appear. 

J. Edenburgen. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT MEXICO. 

Face to Face with the Mexicans. By Fanny 

Chambers Gooch. With 200 Hlustra- 

tions. (Sampson Low.) 

“ Tiie Story of the Nations.”— Mexico. 

By Susan Hale. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Neither of these books can be praised from 
a literary point of view ; but the faults of 
style have a very different result in each. 
The slip-shod colloquial writing of Mrs. 
Gooch hardly mars the effect of her minute 
descriptions of the daily life, tho manners, 
tho housekeeping, tho marketing, the cook¬ 
ery, which picture to us the population 
among whom she has lived. The very naivete 
of her language gives the impression of 
greater sincerity. But in the more serious 
historical work of Mrs. (or Miss) Halo it is 
far otherwise—inexactitude of language, 
and careless composition, are there a real 
defect. 

Mrs. Gooch, who apparently had never 
before left her native land, looks upon 
Spanish Mexico (we do not moan Aztec 
Mexico with its unknown past) as a land of 
vast antiquity. She speaks of it as an 
Englishman would speak of a visit to Greece 
or to Italy. In her eyes the churches aro 
Gothic, and the houses Moorish; of tho 
stylo of tho Renaissance and its debase¬ 
ments she seems never to have heard. 
She tells of wonders which less enthusi¬ 
astic visitors have never dreamt of; of “an 
omerald three quarters of a Spanish vara in 
length, which served as the ara or con¬ 
secrated stone on the altar of the church 
and she adds, “ This is historical.” Yet, in 
spite of—perhaps by reason of—this sim¬ 
plicity, a true impression is loft on tho mind 
of the reader of the thoroughness of tho 
work of the early Spaniards, and how vast 
and solid wero their constructions. 

Our authoress rarely distinguishes between 
what is Spanish and what is really Indian 
or Mexican, produced by tho conditions of 
life and climate ; but sho looks on all with 
kindly eyes. She considers the Mestizos to 
be tho handsomest race in Mexico, and is 
not shocked at a lady boing proud of hor 
Indian blood. Even when the costumbres 
jar most against her Yankee habits, she is 
not bitter nor irritatod. She likes the 
gentlo speech, the soft voice, the quiet, 
almost helpless, ways of tho people. She 
enters into tho pootry of their lives, delights 
in their songs, shares their love of flowers, 
disdains not their sensitive melancholy. She 
sometimes spoils the effect of her pictures 
by exaggerated praiso. Daughter of a 
republic, to hor all republicans are good. 
Treason, cruelty, assassination, wholesale 
public robbery, repudiation of debt, are 
recounted without a word of blame when 
done by patriots. Ithurbide is an object of 
admiration, but Juarez is her chief hero : 

“ Juarez seemed to have been bom to redress 
the wrongs of his times. Tho memory of Juarez 
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is undimmed by the shadow of aught that 
would detract from his glory, Had he never 
done another act save that of divorcing Church 
and State, his name would for ever remain 
embalmed in the hearts of his people.” 

So, too, in social life she can see nothing 
wrong in those who have been personally 
kind to her; their houses, the furniture, tlio 
management of their estates, all is perfect. 
She seems to have learnt Spanish col¬ 
loquially and fluently, and makes good use 
of her knowledge in noting the cries, the 
nursery rhymes, the songs of the people; 
but she commits the oddest blunders whore 
something more than ear-knowledge is 
required. There is too much padding, 
almost of the advertisement kind, in the 
book. Yet, after all, with its copious and 
useful illustrations, its naivete, its uncon¬ 
scious ignorance, its blind partiality, its 
transparent sincerity, wo aro constrained to 
admit that this volume is better worth 
reading than many an ono of far higher 
literary pretensions. 

We are sorry not to bo able to give equal 
praise to Mrs. Hale’s Mexico. She has 
evidently undertaken a task beyond her 
strength. In her earlier chapters she gives 
a fair epitome of two of tho traditions of 
the Mexican tribes or nations, and of the 
theories of their origin—viz., from the 
submerged Atlantis, or from the mound- 
builders of tho North; but she seems 
unaware of tho strong arguments there are 
for tho recent erections of these mounds, 
and for the theory which would dorive tho 
Mexican races from South-Eastern Asia 
passing through the islands. The story 
of the conquest of Cortes, tho deductions to 
bo made from the exaggerated accounts 
of the early Spaniards, tho extent to which 
they were helped by divisions and by 
alliances with some of the native tribes, 
are well indicated; but tho period of 
Spanish rulo is very badly told. Justice 
is indeed dono to tho Franciscans and to 
the good intentions of some of the Viceroys ; 
but it is difficult to gather from this sketch 
what were the grounds of the dissatisfaction 
■with the Spanish rule, unless it arose from 
a vaguo feeling for indopendoneo. Tho 
revolutionary period that follows is even 
worse narrated ; some pages are almost 
unintelligible. The war with tho United 
States and the episode of Maximilian aro 
dealt with in somewhat better guiso; and 
the concluding chapters, on tho physical 
advantages and on tho future of Mexico, 
contrast favourably with tho rest. In 
historical narrative our authoress wholly 
fails; nor does sho distinguish cloarly 
between the diflc.c..t populations and races 
in Mexico. Whether “ Mexican ” means in 
any givon case, Indian, Mestizo, Croole, or 
Spaniard, is left to tho perspicacity of tho 
reader to determine. Tho map is exceod- 
ingly poor, but that is probably not her 
fault; the illustrations aro bottor. But 
cortainly the story of Mexico should bo' told 
in different fashion from this. 

Wentworth Webster. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Life Sentence. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Homburg Beauty. By Mrs. Edward Ken- 
nard. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Handfasted. By A. C. Bickley and G. S. 

Curryer. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
The Little One. By Eleanor 0. Price. In 2 
vols. (Bentley.) 

2he Flowing Tide. By John Littlojohns. 
(S. J. Kilby.) 

JTadasseh; or, from Captivity to the Persian 
Throne. By E. Leuty Collins. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A Life Journey from Mannheim to Inkerman. 
Edited by Edward Barrington do Fon- 
blanquo. (Ward & Downey.) 

F. JR. jS. and other Stories. By William H. 
Stacpoolo. (Dean.) 

Miss Sergeant’s new novel, A Life Sentence, 
is the story of the expiation of a crime. If 
there aro times when a fow sentences put 
into tho mouth of one of tho characters 
would have cleared up tho mystery, on the 
whole tho interest is well sustained. Hubert 
Lepel has a sister, Constance, who has 
formed a liaison with Sydney Vane, a country 
squire. The latter is already married, but 
to escape his bond she and Constance decide 
to elopo. On the night before the flight, 
however, Vane is murdered, and one West- 
wood is arrested for the crime. The cir¬ 
cumstantial evidenco against him is irresis¬ 
tible, and he is condemned to death. But a 
life sentence of penal servitude is substituted 
as the result of a reprieve, and after some 
years of convict life Westwood escapes and 
appears under another name. He discovers 
his daughter under the disguise of a popular 
singer, Miss Cynthia West, who—to com¬ 
plicate matters — is engaged to Hubert 
Lepel. Hubert, to save his sister’s honour, 
had shot Vane in a duel; but he was afraid 
to give himself up, and very despicably 
allowed Westwood to bear the shame and 
punishment of his deed. Miss Enid Vane, 
the daughter of General Vane, bears a 
great part in the unravelment of the plot. 
Constance, who had married Enid’s father 
for his property, foists a son upon him, and 
endeavours to poison Enid. It would be 
unfair to trace all the steps of the avenging 
Nemesis, as described by the author; but it 
may suffice to state that righteous judgment 
is at length executed all round, with 
the minimum of rotribution for the chief 
culprits. There are several touching scenes 
in tho course of tho three volumes, the 
saddest being that in which General Vane 
becomes aware of the deceptions of which 
ho has been made tho victim, and which 
are so insupportable to a man of honour 
that ho falls, stricken with death, on tho 
spot. Miss Sergeant has written a novel 
that is notable if not brilliant, and readable 
if not profound. 

A ITombury Beauty is very vivaciously 
written, with life and movement all through 
it. The “ beauty ” in question is Hetty 
Davidson, the daughter of a Manchester 
manufacturer. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson are 
very material creatures, and the latter has 
a perfect mania for the aristocracy. An 


English lord can make her tremble with 
delight when he addresses her, while she is 
ready with positive worship for a German 
prince or princess. Between her father and 
mother Hetty is almost bored to death; 
and at the opening of the novel she threatens 
either to die of dulness, or run away with 
the first masculine creature who should be 
good enough to propose to her. However, 
the family visit Homburg on account of the 
father’s health, and at that fashionable 
place of resort Miss Davidson finds pleasure 
and excitement enough. Her beauty makes 
quite a sensation, and all the malo residents 
are mad after her. She rejects the love of 
an honest man, however, and marries six 
feet of masculine beauty in the person of a 
penniless German officer, only to repent it 
ever afterwards. Her heartless husband 
deserts her for a public singer; and she 
returns to England hoping to be received 
by her father, who angrily cast her off upon 
her marriage. Tragic indeed is her end. 
It is powerfully depicted by Mrs. Kennard, 
and comes upon the reader like a shock 
after tho scenes of simple gaiety and frivolity 
which have preceded it. The author is known 
for her cleverness in describing sporting 
scenes; and her picture of tho groat steeple¬ 
chase, in which tho heavy German officer 
wins against the most famous English ridor, 
is extremely graphic. With all its faults— 
and it is certainly not without them— A 
Homburg Beauty is unquestionably enter¬ 
taining. 

A curious Wessex custom forms the basis 
of ITandfasted. By a brief ceremony known 
as “handfasting ” young couples were united 
for a twelvomonth and a day; and if after 
that thoy were mutually agreeable, the cere¬ 
mony of marriage was solemnised in church. 
Such an illegal union took place between 
Arthur Crosby, afterwards Earl of Grass- 
thorpe, a Jacobite peer, and Elsie Steele, a 
pretty villago maiden of Winterbourne, tho 
heroine of this story. Poor Elsie was under 
the impression that the ceremony was as 
good as a marriago, and a great deal of 
trouble ensues when tho union is repudiated. 
All, however, comes right at last, after much 
suffering on both sides; and we take our 
last glimpse of hero and heroino as a happy 
couple actually married. Tho novel has 
many pleasant points, and the incidents are 
well told. The various characters also are 
very fairly drawn. Mrs. Tyler is amusing. 
When reminded that “ wo bo all sinners, as 
parson says,” sho remarks, “That wor his 
funnin’.” ITandfasted lias several strong 
situations, in addition to many humorous 
ones. 

The story of A Little One, by Miss Price, 
is tonder and touching. In a peaceful 
Yorkshire villago, not far from tho sea, 
resides Mr. d’Alby, with his two grand¬ 
children, Nora and Agnes. Mr. d’Alby is 
a dispossessed French count, though tho 
strange ways of Fate have made him an 
English clergyman. Into this happy home 
one Gilbort Wolfo obtrudes himself. He is 
handsome, but has a past that must not bo 
investigated; and he proves a veritable wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. Wo are not sure from 
the narrative that both the girls did not fall 
in love with him; but it was Agnes, “ the 
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little one,” who became his victim. Easily 
nersuaded to elope with one whom she 
regarded as everything that was good and 
noble, it was only when travelling in Italy 
that she learnt the terrible truth, that 
her paragon had another wife living in 
some distant part of the world. The frail 
human flower withered from that moment, 
and returned home to die. Miss Price’s 
novel is charmingly written, and is far above 
the average in literary merit. 

The Flowing Tide is the most foolish and 
bombastic story it has ever been our lot 
to road. It is a political novel, in which 
Mr. Littlejohns, alone and unaided, stands 
forth to repel 

“ the attacks now being made on our country’s 
religion by the Radical party, which, like a 
rising flood, are sapping the foundations of 
England’s institutions, obliterating the land¬ 
marks of her national faith, and threatening 
to overthrow her in the whirlpool of atheism.” 

Mr. Littlejohns saves England through his 
hero, Aubrey Langton, who is sixteen years 
of age when we make his acquaintance, and 
twenty-one when the story closes. But 
never was such a David seen for grappling 
with the Goliaths of evil. During this brief 
period of five years he practically dethrones 
atheism, undoes all the evil Mr. Gladstone 
has wrought through his protracted career, 
shatters the revolutionary and infidel party, 
and places Conservatism on a durable 
basis, such as it had never seen since the 
days of Pitt. Having executed this large 
order in all its fulness, Mr. Langton pre¬ 
pares to go to the university to complete 
bis education. This is an astounding work, 
and the Recording Angel plays the same 
part in it that Charles I. did in Mr. 
Dick’s memorial. On p. 44 the Recording 
Angel is engaged in “ writing up the decrees 
of human history ” ; on p. 59 be threatens 
to inscribe upon an imperishable tablet the 
“stupendous record of England’s shame,” 
if Parliament supports the cause of the 
atheist (Mr. Bradlaugh); on p. 73 Lang¬ 
ton pledges himself to study a certain 
great jiolitical question “ under the tuition 
of the Recording Angel”; on p. 110 it is 
prophesied that the Recording Angel is 
to blow a trumpet that shall wake the dead; 
on p. 144, we read: “ Must this abominable 
Radicalism climb the heights of conquest, 
and only be arrested by the commission of 
the Recording Angel?” Passing next 
from the role of a policeman, the celestial 
dignitary is to appear as the great roller- 
up of the monuments of human history. 
Finally, in the closing chapter, the 
Recording Angel rides on a cloud of 
p lrple and gold, accompanied by the 
records of human history ; and in this, 
which is positively his lost appearance, he 
accomplishes an enormous amount of vale¬ 
dictory work in the winding up of empires, 
&c. 

1»- j ctadasseh Mr. Leuty Collins has prac¬ 
tically rewritten the story of the Book of 
Esther, in the light of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
She. After a dispassionate study of both 
works, we prefer the original. It may 
be a little antiquated, but it will yet out¬ 
live any number of Iladassehs. And what 
shall be said for the designer of the illus¬ 
trations facing pp. 84 n 324 ? 


A Life Journey from Mannheim to Inkerman 
is a volume constructed from the reminis¬ 
cences of an army surgeon. Though many 
of the anecdotes are of little value, a few 
are so striking as to justify Mr. de Fon- 
blanque in acting as editor, and presenting 
the volume to the public. 

A similar observation applies to Mr. 
Stacpoole’s F. R. S., and other Stories. If 
one or two of them fall below the average, 
it would, on the other hand, be difficult to 
find short stories excelling “ Nellie Hales ” 
and “Scratched Out” in originality of 
incident 

G. Barnett Smith. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 

The Freytag Reminiscences. In2vols. Translated 
by Katherine Chetwynd. (White.) It has become 
a general fashion, as often honoured in the 
breach as in the observance, to write Remini¬ 
scences ; but there is ample excuse in the case 
of Gustav Freytag, whose recollections ex¬ 
tending over a long life are now presented to 
the English public in a graceful and sym¬ 
pathetic translation. For the veteran novelist 
not only has a good deal to say about the literary 
and academical circles in which he has moved, 
but has also had the good fortune to have been 
in contact with several of the statesmen and 
generals who have been among the foremost 
makers of modern Germany. His observation, 
however, has been genial rather than piercing. 
The reader must not look for new light upon 
historic characters or new insight into great 
events. Freytag, although he took some part 
in politics himself and warmly supported the 
movement organised in the National Liberal 
party, appears to have always occupied the 
role rather of a spectator than of an actor 
in the struggle or of a trusted counsellor. The 
consciousness of constitutional incapacity for 
taking an active part was keen with him, and 
he was never happier than when he could fall 
back upon the musings of his childhood and 
the recollection of the simple life and sur¬ 
roundings of his forefathers. And it is in the 
description of his early life and of the character 
of his immediate ancestors that the principal 
interest of these volumes lies. As in many 
other German families of the same class, the 
records of the Freytags—who were prosperous 
farmers on the Polish border—were carefully 
handed down and passed from one generation 
to another. The excellent material which this 
reverent tradition gave the novelist proved a 
rich quarry, and has been shrewdly worked. 
I he small frontier town, with the old wooden 
church hard by an ancient heathen circle, the 
melancholy forest and waste around, and the 
simple and devout life of its inhabitants, have 
given the local colouring to the most popular 
of his works, A us einer Kleinen Stadt, which 
has touched a deep chord in the German heart. 
More ambitious attempts in a more distant past 
have not the same distinctness. The figures and 
events have lost their outline in the haze of 
historical and philosophical theorising which 
has confused so many German novels in late 
years. But there are pages in Aus einer Kleinen 
Stadt which are excellent in their genre, and in 
connexion with them the novelist’s recollections 
will be mid with special interest. 

“HistoricTowns.” — Carlisle. By Prof. Man- 
dell Creighton. (Longmans.) Mr. Creighton’s 
compact volume is not only a history of the city 
of Rufus, but also in a great degree a sketch of 
life on the North-Western border. Romance 
and ballad poetry have thrown such a halo 
around the petty wars between England and 
Scotland that it is with a sense of something 


like disappointment that we involve ourselves 
in the study of what really did occur in those 
wild days when cattle-stealing was one of the 
principal employments of a Cumbrian gentle¬ 
man. Carlisle, as the great western fortress 
against the incursions of the Scotch, was often 
the scene of fierce combat. From the days of 
Henry II. down to the Forty-five there was 
never a turmoil in the Scottish Lowlands which 
did not arouse the burgers of Carlisle. The 
author has, one would fancy, an affection for 
the Border people. His chapters on “ Border 
Life ” and “ Border Warfare ” could never have 
been written by a mere antiquarian plodder. 
He is thoroughly at home in the mediaeval 
history of the North, and his account of the 
reigns of the Tudor sovereigns is well executed. 
When, however, we arirve at the seventeenth 
century, Mr. Creighton’s interest seems to 
relax. He makes, so far as we can test him, 
no mistakes; but he has not grasped his 
subject with all the firmness required. It was 
not only the time of the great struggle between 
the King and the Parliament, but also the 
era when the heads of the great Border families 
dwindled from petty despots into mere country 
squires. The change was noiseless. Its victims 
probably were not themselves aware of what 
was going on. It is, however, certain that by 
the time of William III. the existing notions as 
to rights of property and the power of the lord 
over his people had become fixed in the popular 
mind. The recent growth of our towns is 
generally left by historians pretty much to the 
imagination. It requires very different faculties 
to tell of steam engines and railways, lighting, 
paving, house-building, and the vulgar plots 
and counter-plots of election agents, to those 
called into play when men settled their 
differences by cold steel. Modem days have, 
however, an interest of their own, and we are 
never content when we find them slurred over. 
Mr. Creighton has devoted the last chapter of 
his book to the period between 1747 and 1881. 
It was obviously impossible to make such a 
chronicle picturesque ; but he has done his best, 
though we think more might have been told of 
Parliamentary contests and the Lowthers. 

Homes of Taste: Economical Hints. By J. E. 
Panton. (Sampson Low.) Mrs. Panton is 
certainly indefatigable in her efforts to intro¬ 
duce tasteful decoration into commonplace 
dwellings. She takes a gloomy view of the 
future condition—mental and moral—of the 
child brought up in the midst of “hideous 
surroundings, vulgar pictures nailed up against 
an ugly common paper, blinds which are never 
drawn up straight, things provided more on the 
grounds of their use than their beauty.” But 
she does not waste her strength in mere denun¬ 
ciation of what is vulgar and inartistic. Her 
little book contains a large amount of informa¬ 
tion as to the best and most economical way of 
rising out of that monotonous or meretricious 
treatment of walls and furniture from which 
such disastrous consequences are to be appre¬ 
hended. “Nothing,” she says, gives one so 
much joy as the sight of admirably-arranged 
colours ” ; and if she could only got her readers 
to see with her eyes, and neither trust their own 
uneducated judgment or the interested sug¬ 
gestions of the shopkeepers, life within doors 
would soon assume a brighter aspect. 

A Book about London. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. (Henry.) This is a book-made book, 
but readable. The author would scarcely him¬ 
self dispute the fact that his stories have been 
told a hundred times before, and that his 
seasoning is not more novel than the distress. 
Still any book that is written on our great 
metropolis can hardly fail to be interesting, 
unless written in tho spirit of a Dryasdust, 
which this is not. Mr. Adams devides his 
volume into three parts—stories about historic 
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scenes, stories of famous localities, and stories 
of crime and misadventure. The work before 
us would have been more suitable for the 
young, had these last been omitted, though in 
the opinion of the general reader this part of the 
book will probably be the most attractive. Short 
as must be our notice, we can not pass over one 
remark of the author without comment. In 
telling the story of Miss Reay’s murder, by Mr. 
Hackman (her clerical lover), Mr. Adams 
mentions the well-known fact tnat Miss Reay 
was the mistress of Lord Sandwich and the 
mother of six children. No exception can be 
taken to this, but Mr. Adams need not have 
added the little known fact that one of these 
six children was a well-known barrister and 
literary contemporary of Lord Macaulay, who 
only died in 1851. It surely served no good 
purpose to name this gentleman as a son of the 
worthless Lord Sandwich and the unfortunate 
Miss Reay. 

A Manual of Bibliography. By Walter 
Thomas Rogers. (Gravel.) A good manual of 
bibliography is greatly needed, but it has not 
been the fate of Mr. Rogers to fill this consider¬ 
able void in English literature. His book is 
prettily printed; it has a coloured frontis- 
iece, representing one of Zaehndorffs 
uildings, and also a number of woodcuts, 
most of them familiar to readers of books in 
typography. There is nothing fresh in the 
treatment, and Mr. Rogers’s ideas of the 
boundaries of his subject are indefinite. He 
devotes a chapter to the invention and progress 
of printing, a chapter which is of the very 
slightest, for instance, omitting all reference 
to the important Avignon documents recently 
discussed in the Academy; then there is a 
chapter on “The Book”; another on “The 
Ornamentation of a Book,” while the third 
and last deals with “The Library and its 
Catalogue.” In one of these we are told, “ the 
father of the celebrated James Fox caused a 
copy of his historical works to be bound in the 
skin of a fox ”—a curiously slipshod statement 
for a work of scholarship. In dealing with 
practical library details, Mr. Rogers passes over 
the “decimal classification” of Mr. Dewey in 
absolute silence. The list of books of refer¬ 
ence is meagre. Altogether, the book is an 
example of a lost opportunity. 

To the handsome volume of Lord Chesterfield's 
Worldly Wisdom (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 
which Dr. Birkbeck Hill has arranged and 
edited, is prefixed a critical introduction, setting 
out the main principles of the teaching which 
the peer wished to inculcate in the mind of his 
natural son ; and there is an appendix contain¬ 
ing the characters of his contemporaries in the 
political world. Dissimulation towards male 
friends, and dishonourable conduct towards the 
ladies whom he met in society were, of course, 
the principal notes in the teaching of Chester¬ 
field. But outside these degrading passages— 
and there is no evidence that they injured the 
moral tone of the youth to whom they were 
addressed—there was much in the instruction 
that could not fail to improve. Witness, for 
example, the manner in which Chesterfield 
desired that servants should be treated, and the 
earnestness with which he dilated on the misery 
caused by excess in drinking. Many of his 
aphorisms are exceedingly terse and pointed ; 
but the amount of his reading would in these 
days be considered far below the level of an 
educated statesman, and his quotations are 
repeated again and again with wearisome 
iteration. Considering the temper of the age 
and the shifting alliances of the politicians 
of the last century, Chesterfield’s estimates of 
the men with whom he came in contact in the 
cabinet or in debate have always seemed to 
us to be penned by a man not unduly partial in 
his bias. When he wrote the maxim “Whoever 


is in a hurry shows that the thing he is about 
is too big for him,” the figure and manners of 
the Duke of Newcastle must have been in his 
mind. 

The authorities of the Clarendon Press have, 
with fairness which all must commend, printed, 
in a form suitable for preservation with the 
first edition of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Godson, that peer’s correspondence with the 
godson’s father, which was appended as an 
additional attraction to the cheaper issue of 
the Letters to the Godson. It opens with 
dramatic effect with a notification from Lord 
Chesterfield that his brother is about to marry 
a young woman who is capable of bearing 
children, and that the godson may therefore 
lose his chance of succession to the family 
peerage and the family property. Fortunately 
for this youth, husband and wife were only too 
glad to separate after a short experience of 
domestic happiness and without the birth of 
any children. The letters now reprinted add 
but little to the character of the statesman or 
of the child whom he undoubtedly loved, but 
they serve to strengthen still more the current 
impression of the old man’s failings and merits. 

A Good Start. By J. Thain Davidson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Books which are con¬ 
fessedly and designedly “ improving,” without 
being dull, are not very common. Such books 
Dr. Davidson has already proved his capacity 
to write, and these “ homely talks ” to young 
men are not inferior to his previous efforts. 
Earnest and plain, and strictly adapted to the 
understanding of the ordinary man, they are 
never careless or meaningless. The author 
takes the trouble to get up the subjects of his 
papers thoroughly, and his moral energy enables 
him to express himself upon them with strong 
and genuine feeling. Books of this sort are 
used too generally as table-ornaments rather 
than as literature, but if anyone will give Dr. 
Davidson a fair chance he will find that he can 
be read with pleasure as well as with profit. 
The papers which deal with incidents of Old 
Testament history strike us as unusually good. 

The Way to Win. By John T. Dale. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) “ How to Succeed in 
Life ” is the secondary title of Mr. Dale’s book. 
It is an elaborate compilation of extracts and 
anecdotes which are worked into a series of 
short essays, all more or less connected with 
the problem of succeeding in life. We recognise 
the care and industry which have been spent 
upon the book, but yet cannot pronounce it a 
success. It is, on the whole, commonplace in 
style and in thought, nor does it quite succeed 
in rising above the sordidness, the respectable 
selfishness, which too often taints the gospel 
of “getting on.” The anecdotes and illus¬ 
trative incidents are of unusual merit: they 
have been chosen at first hand, being obviously 
the result of many years’ reading, and form the 
redeeming feature of an otherwise dull book. 

Old Thoughts for Young Brains. By Athol 
Maudslay. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) It has 
been asked by one who has read this book 
whether anything so dull and sententious has 
been offered to boys since the days of Sundford 
and Merlon, and we are unable to reply in the 
direct negative to the question. In fact, the 
author himself seems, while deprecating it, to 
have anticipated the verdict of his youthful 
readers: 

“ By Jove ! I never read such a book, it's as dry 
as saw-dust, and the old chap who wrote it is as 
long-winded as a sea-serpent engaged in a swim¬ 
ming race round the world.” 

No doubt there are boys and boys, and it may 
be possible to find among them some who will 
appreciate at a higher value than we can the 
“preaching and teaching,” wherewith Mr. 
Maudslay seeks to temper the too festive 
character of the season. If it be a virtue in a 


boy to be priggish, then this well-meaning book 
(with its sometimes appropriate anecdotes) 
will be found invaluable. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black —formerly of Edin¬ 
burgh, but now of Soho-square, London— 
have just issued the fourteenth and final volume 
of the new edition of the Collected Writings of 
De Quincey, edited by Prof. David Masson. 
It consists of Miscellanea, of considerable 
bibliographical interest, for some of them are 
now claimed for De Quincey for the first time. 
Among these we may mention—three new 
translations from Kant; a review of the 
Hazlewood system of education, practised near 
Birmingham by Mr. T. W. Hill, the father of 
Sir Rowland and Commissioner Hill, and the 
grandfather of ladies well known to the present 
generation; a contemporary article on the Scotch 
“ disruption ” of 1843; and De Quincey’s own 
account of the part he played in early days in 
the forgery of a pseudo-Waverley novel, trans¬ 
lated from the German under the title of 
“Walladmor.” After some minor waifs and 
strays, an Appendix follows, giving a chron¬ 
ology of all De Quincey’s known writings, and 
an Epilogue, in which Prof. Masson incidentally 
estimates the average of De Quinoey’s literary 
earnings at only £100 a year. Finally, 
we have an Index to the whole set of 
fourteen volumes, compiled by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley. Thus is worthily brought to con¬ 
clusion a work of which the truest praise is 
that it has so stimulated the popularity of De 
Quincey that it has necessarily become incom¬ 
plete before it was finished. As editor of 
Milton, and now of De Quincey, Prof. Masson 
may be assured that his name will remain 
associated with two authors, who are both 
classics, though in a different measure. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The materials left by the late Prof. Thorold 
Rogers for the concluding volumes of his 
History of Prices and Agriculture in England, 
will shortly be published by the Clarendon 
Press, in a single volume, under the editorship 
of his son, Mr. Arthur G. L. Rogers. The 
tables of figures, which are almost complete, 
include, besides the usual lists of prices of 
grain, labour, and general native and unported 
produce, the daily quotations of bank stock, 
the Three per cent. Stock, and the South Sea 
Stock. The previous volumes dealt with 
the years 1259-1702, and vol. vii. will bring 
the history down to 1793. Unfortunately, 
Prof. Thorold Rogers had not been able to pre¬ 
pare his commentary on the figures tabulated 
m this volume; but many of his deductions 
are to be found in his writings of the last three 
years, and he has left ready for publication the 
MS. of five lectures in which some of his con¬ 
clusions are summarised. These deal with the 
parliaments of 1710 and 1713; the South Sea 
scheme; the events of 1745; bimetallism 
and com bounties in the eighteenth century. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons will publish 
immediately an entirely new edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary, under the title of the “ Inter¬ 
national Dictionary,” which is the result of ten 
years’ labour expended upon the revision of 
this standard work. In addition to the dic¬ 
tionary of words, with their pronunciation, 
etymology, and various meanings, illustrated 
by quotations and numerous woodcuts, there 
are several appendices, comprising a gazetteer 
of the world ; vocabularies of Biblical, Greek, 
Latin, and English proper names; the noted 
names of fiction; a brief history of the lan¬ 
guage ; a dictionary of quotations, phrases, 
proverbs, &c.; and a biographical dictionary, 
with 10,000 names. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will shortly publish 
a Dictionary of the English Language in handy 
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form, based on their Encyclopaedic Dictionary. 
This new work will extend to about 1100 pages, 
demy octavo size, and will give definitions of 
more than 100,000 words. It will be especially 
complete as regards words and phrases em¬ 
ployed in the language as spoken and written 
to-day. Scientific words, Americanisms, pro¬ 
vincialisms, and archaic words will be largely 
introduced; and in an appendix will be given a 
short history of the language, with some speci¬ 
mens of its literature at various periods. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is able to announce 
that, partly owing to the success attending the 
issue of the first three volumes of the Century 
• Dictionary , the promoters of this work have 
somewhat extended its scope, while the price 
remains the same. This extension will increase 
the number of pages of matter from 6500 to 
7000. Over the remaining three volumes 
thousands of carefully-wrought illustrations 
will be distributed. The fourth volume will 
be published at the end of this month, and the 
sixth and last in the autumn. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish in the 
course of the present month a new edition of 
Mr. T. L. Kington Oliphant’s Old and Middle 
English, very carefully revised and brought 
down to date. Like the same author’s The 
New English, this book is a remarkable contri¬ 
bution to the history of the language, though 
it has recently called down the wrath of Dr. 
Fitzedward Hall. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish in a few 
days Political Americanisms : a Glossary of 
Terms and Phrases current at Different Periods 
in American Politics, compiled by Mr. Charles 
Ledyard Norton. 

A work shortly to be published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, Baboo English as ’Tis Writ, is 
the same as that recently announced under the 
title of “ Curiosities in Indian Journalism.” 
The author, Mr. Arnold Wright, who has been 
connected for several years with the Indian 
press, has got together many amusing examples 
of native English as illustrated by quaint 
editorial'announcements, specimens of descrip¬ 
tive writing and poetry, quack advertisements, 
and begging letters. 

Mr.'W. Hbinemann will publish Mr. Gosse’s 
translation of Henrik Ibsen’s new drama, 
Hedda Qdbler, on Monday next. It will have a 
photogravure from the latest portrait of the 
author. An edition of 100 large-paper copies 
will also be issued. 

Mr. T. B. B. Stebbing’s Life of his friend 
David Robertson, the Naturalist of Cumbrae, 
is on the point of publication by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 

The same publishers will issue immediately, 
in their “English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library,” Lioy's Philosophy of Right, trans¬ 
lated from the Italian by Mr. W. Hastie, with 
the sanction of the author. 

SOME little while ago a wish was expressed in 
the Academy that the work in mental phil¬ 
osophy of Prof. Harald Hoffding, of Copen¬ 
hagen, might be rendered accessible to the 
English public, as being specially in harmony 
with English modes of thought. We now hear 
that his Outlines of Psychology has been trans¬ 
lated by Mr. M. G. Lowndes, and will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan in their series 
of Manuals for Students. 

The late Mr. J. E. Bailey, author of The Life of 
Fuller, had, before his death, made considerable 
progress in preparing a collected edition of 
Fuller’s Sermons. By arrangement with his 
widow, the completion of the work was en¬ 
trusted to the hands of his friend, Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon, of Manchester. The work 
is now nearly completed, and will very shortly 
be issued in a limited edition in two handsome 


octavo volumes, printed and bound in old 
style. There will also be 100 large-paper 
copies, printed on royal oetavo and bound in 
parchment. 

Messrs. Blackwood & Sons announce for 
immediate publication a volume entitled British 
Work in India, by Mr. B. Carstairs. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have in the 
press a second volume of Dr. William Junker’s 
Travels in Central Africa, covering the period 
from 1879 to 1883. Like the first volume, it is 
translated by Prof. A. H. Keane, and will con¬ 
tain numerous illustrations. 

Miss Virginia W. Johnson’s new novel 
will be published next week by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin in one-volume form. It is entitled 
A Royal Physician, after Duke Charles of 
Bavaria. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
immediately April’s Lady, in 3 vols., by Mrs. 
Hungerford, author of ‘ : Molly Bawn.” 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish in 
February a new novel entitled Kilmallie, by 
Mr. H. Johnston, the author of “Chronicles of 
Glenbuckie.” The scene is again laid in an 
Ayrshire village. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the 
press a series of volumes of “ Famous Women 
of the French Court,” written by M. Itobert-de- 
Saint-Amand and translated by Mr. T. Ser¬ 
geant Perry, with portraits. The first volumes 
to appear will deal with Marie Antoinette, 
Josephine, wife of the First Consul, and Marie 
Louise. 

Messrs. P. T. King & Son will next week 
publish the first volume of the Transactions of 
the National Liberal Club Political Economy 
Circle. The volume will contain the inaugural 
address by Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, on 
“ The Economic Principles which should guide 
Legislation with regard to the Occupation of 
Land ”; and essays on “ International Migra¬ 
tion and Political Economy,” by Mr. J. T. 
Mann; on “ The Beport of the Gold and Silver 
Commission,” by Mr. Alfred Milner; on “The 
Bate of Interest,” by Mr. Sidney Webb; on 
“Distribution as a Branch of Economies,” by 
Mr. J. H. Levy; and on “The Migration of 
Labour,” by Dr. Hubert Llewellyn Smith. 
The book will also contain a short sketch of the 
history and constitution of the Circle, and will 
be edited by Mr. J. H. Levy, its hon. secretary. 

Messrs. John Leng & Co., of Dundee, 
have in the press a pamphlet which claims to 
be a “ true narrative ” of the Majuba disaster. 
It is based on written statements supplied by 
officers of the 92nd Highlanders who survived 
the engagement, and is a protest against the 
charge of cowardice which several writers 
have made against the British force engaged. 
The work has been edited by Mr. James Cromb, 
author of “ The Highland Brigade: Its Battles 
and Its Heroes.” 

Messrs. Howe & Co. will publish, in a few 
days, General Booth and His Critics, being an 
analysis of General Booth’s scheme and an 
inquiry into the value of the criticisms of Prof. 
Huxley, Mr. C. S. Loch, the Times newspaper, 
and others. The book is written by Dr. H. 
Greenwood, and will contain a summary of 
the new trust deed in connexion with General 
Booth’s scheme. 

A revised edition of Mr. J. W. Crombie’s 
Some Poets of the People in Foreign Lands is 
announced for early publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Miss Maggie Browne’s fairy story, Wanted 
—a King, illustrated by Mr. Harry Fumiss, has 
already reached a third edition. 

Prof. Victor Horsley, fullerian Professor 
of physiology, will on Tuesday next, January 


20, begin a course of nine lectures, at the Boyal 
Institution, on “ The Structure and Functions 
of the Nervous System. Part I: The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia.” Mr. Hall Caine (author of 
The Bondman, will on Thursday, January 22, 
begin a course of three lectures on “ The Little 
Manx Nation ”; and Mr. W. Martin Conway 
will on Saturday, January 24, begin a course 
of three lectures on “ Pre-Greek Schools of 
Art.” The Friday evening meetings will begin 
on January 23, when Lord Bayleigh will give 
a discourse on “ Some Applications of Photo¬ 
graphy.” 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky will deliver an address 
on “The Message of Carlyle to his Age" on 
Sunday afternoon, January 25, at 3.30 p.m., 
at the Lambeth Polytechnic, Femdale-road, 
Clapham. Tickets can be obtained from the hon. 
secretary, the Bev. Freeman Wills. 

Mr. W. B. Morfill, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, will deliver a lecture on “ Old Slavonic 
Religions ” at South-place Institute, Finsbury, 
on Sunday next, January 18, at 4 p.m. 

It is stated that as many as 213 Polish 
papers are published in Europe, and 13 in 
North America. Forty-eight of these appear 
daily. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Term begins at both Oxford and Cambridge 
at the end of the current week. 

The Bev. Andrew Clark, of Lincoln College, 
the chief worker in the Oxford Historical 
Society, (has been collecting all the scattered 
autobiographical material which is dispersed 
about Antony Wood’s printed books and papers, 
and has nearly finished the first volume of the 
collection. This newly gathered material adds 
greatly to the details of Wood’s life and opinions, 
and brings out with remarkable distinctness the 
effect of the Bestoration in Oxford. Wood, in 
his private papers, is nothing if not plain- 
spoken, and he calls a spade a spade with frank¬ 
ness and zest. 

Prof. Ewing, Mr. Stuart’s successor in th® 
chair of engineering at Cambridge, will delive 1 
his inaugural lecture on Tuesday next, January 
21, his subject being “ The University Training 
of Engineers.” 

The Bev. G. F. Browne, Disney professor of 
archaeology at Cambridge, has been nominated 
to a canonry at St. Paul’s. 

Mansfield College, Oxford, has received a 
bequest of £2000, under the will of the late Mr. 
Walter Howorth, of Manchester. 

In continuation of the course on “ Homeric 
Greece,” given at the Chelsea Town Hall before 
Christmas, in connexion with the London 
University Extension Society, Dr. Walter Leaf 
proposes to deliver a course of ten lectures on 
“The Iliad,” beginning on Wednesday next, 
January 21, at 5.15 p.m. The poem will be dis¬ 
cussed from the literary point of view; and it is 
intended to take, at each lecture after the first, 
two or more books of the Iliad, and to go 
through them in such detail as the time will 
permit, pointing out their chief beauties and 
difficulties. Admission to the first lecture of 
the course, at which Lord Justice Bowen will 
preside, is free. 

The Grillpazzer Siicularfeier will not pass 
quite unnoticed in this country. Prof. Buch- 
heim will devote the first lecture of his German 
literature course at the King’s College depart¬ 
ment for ladies in Kensington - square, to a 
comparative estimate of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Grillpazzer, as dramatists. The remainder of 
the course, which begins on Friday next, 
January 23, will consist of a study of Goethe’s 
works. 
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Mr. ■Wilfrid Gill, of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, will begin a course of lectures on 
“ Kant and Comte ” at 13 Kensington-square, 
in connexion with King’s College, on Tuesday 
next, January 20. 

The following appointments have been made 
at the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor:—Assistant lecturer in English, Mr. 
W. Lewis Jones, of Queen’s College, Cambridge; 
assistant lecturer in mathematics, Mr. J. J. 
Alexander, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

During the past year the total number of 
matriculated students in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh was 3503, as compared with 3602 in 
1889. Of this total 940 were enrolled in the 
faculty of Arts, 116 in Divinity, 468 in Law, 
and 1979 in Medicine. Of tue students of 
Medicine, 814 (or over 41 per cent.) belong to 
Scotland, 687 (or nearly 35 per cent.) were from 
England and Wales, 58 from Ireland, 99 from 
India, 270 (or 13 per cent.) from various British 
colonies, and 51 from foreign countries. From 
the graduation lists of 1890, it appears that 103 
students took the degree of M.A., 5 that of 
D.Sc., 28 that of B.Sc., and 20 that of B.D. 
In the faculty of Law, 10 took the degree of 
LL.B., and 3 that of B.L. In the faculty of 
Medicine, 54 took the degree of M.D., and 210 
the conjoined degrees of M.B. and C.M. The 
general council of the university now numbers 
■6622 members. The aggregate value of the 
fellowships, scholarships, bursaries, and prizes, 
now amounts to about £14,000 a year, viz.: In 
the faculty of Arts, £9235 , in Divinity, £1545 ; 
in Law, £410; in Medicine, £2560; and in 
Science, £250. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SWEET PEGGIE—A SOUTH-AFRICAN DITTY. 

'Nbath other stars than ours, 

Amidst strange herbs and flowers, 

On the high veldt or waste karoo, 

He thinks of you, 

Sweet Peggie! 

Upon the frontier’s edge, 

He keeps our English pledge, 

Facing swart hordes, strong, brave, and true, 
For home and you, 

Sweet Peggie! 

When camp-fire embers glow 
Flameless and crumble low, 

He cheers the gloom, musing the while 
On your bright smile, 

Sweet Peggie! 

And when the far patrol 
Brings weariness of soul. 

He flags not, drinking in a bit 
Old letters writ 

By Peggie 

Seeing the glorious dyes 
Of Afric’s sunset skies, 

Purple and red and gold, he sighs 
For pure blue eyes 

Of Peggie. 

When thunder volleys loud, 

And from the tropic cloud 
The prompt rain falls, he doth rejoice, 

In soft low voice, 

Of Peggie. 

Watching the river swift, 

Swirl broad’ning on the drift, 

He longs to flow down to the sea, 

Bound Cape and be 

Near Peggie. 

The wfly crocodile 
He shoots in splendid style, 

Making believe he was the wight 
Who danced last night 

With Peggie. 


And from the ostrich fleet 
He beats a quick retreat, 

Saying, “ It is your chaperon, 

Let us dance on, 

Sweet Peggie! ” 

The meerkat in the brake 
Stirs him, for it would make, 

Could it be snared in silken net, 

A pretty pet 

For Peggie. 

The kopje on the plain, 

With boulders piled amain. 

By contrast hints the cushioned ease 
That most doth please 

Sweet Peggie. 

Amongst the exotic bloom, 

Rich flowers without perfume, 

Better, he thinks, than this proud dower 
My wee Scotch flower, 

Sweet Peggie. 

When prickly pears cause pain, 

And “wait-a-bits” detain, 

S miling , from thorns his coat he frees, 

“ These bushes tease, 

Like Peggie.” 

On transport journeys long, 

All waggons and bultong, 

With glee he sings, “ My heart and hand 
I have inspanned 

To Peggie.” 

And wheresoe’er he fare, 

In sunshine’s cruel glare 
Or moonlight cool, this is his theme 
“ I think and dream 

Of Peggie.” 

J. C.-B. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for January opens with the 
first of a series of articles by Prof. Marshall, of 
Manchester, designed “to prove the existence 
of an Aramaic Gospel embedded in our present 
Gospels, and to unveil its contents.” He thinks 
that the discourses of Christ were for the most 
part delivered in Aramaic, but that some of his 
sayings were uttered in the very words of our 
Gospels. It will certainly be a fine proof of 
scholarship to show that the variations in the 
common matter of the Synoptic Gospels are 
due to a variant translation of a common 
Aramaic original. Prof. Sanday’s essay on the 
title, “ Son of Man,” has a twofold object—to 
give the author’s personal conclusions on the 
origin and meaning of this title, and to warn 
readers against Mr. Carpenter’s recent little 
work on the first three Gospels. Any chips 
which Prof. Sanday can give us from his work¬ 
shop will be eagerly welcomed, and his criticism 
on Mr. Carpenter’s appendix, dealing with the 
title referred to, cannot fail to be valuable. 
But is it fair to prejudice readers against a book 
by telling them tnat the author writes as a 
Unitarian ? A cultivated student must be 
presumed to have the historical spirit, and to be 
free from a controversial bias. Prof. Sanday 
proposes a “self-denying ordinance,” binding 
critics to exclude alike supematuralistic and 
anti-supernaturalistic theories, but does not say 
what he means by the supernatural. An 
interesting lecture on Hosea at the close of this 
number contains the statement that “God 
speaks to you and to me as directly and as 
supematurally as He spoke to those Old 
Testament prophets ” ; this would be called by 
many “ anti-supernaturalistic,” but it breathes 
the historical spirit. Dean Perowne communi¬ 
cates statements by Sir G. G. Stokes and Prof. 
Pritchard on the relation between Gen. i. and 
the sure results of modem science. 

In the Antii/uary for January the Rev. Charles 
Kerry continues his account of the discovery of 


the Register and Chartulary of the Mercers 
Company of York. The volume is evidently 
one of great interest, which ought to be printed 
in full. This is just such a work as the Surtees 
Society ought to undertake. Mr. R. C. Hope 
continues his valuable series of papers on Holy 
Wells, dealing with those of Westmorland, 
Worcestershire, and York. The paper entitled 
“Out in the Forty-Five” is amusing; 
authentic information concerning an outbreak 
j which has been “smothered by romance” is 
much wanted. Mr. T. C. Smith gives an 
account, far too short, of the Ribchester Parish 
Church library. Many of the volumes have 
been lost. It is much to be desired that a 
specialist should catalogue those which remain. 


SLA VIC A. 

Until comparatively recent times little had 
been done to facilitate the study of the English 
language and literature among Slavonic 
peoples. The first to make the attempt among 
the Bohemians was the late J. Maly, who 
published an English Grammar. Since his 
time Prof. Mourek, of Prague, has been an in¬ 
defatigable worker in this field. We have 
seldom seen anything more complete than his 
sketch of English literature, which, having 
first appeared in the Slovnik Naucny 
(“Bohemian Encyclopaedia”), has just been 
issued in a separate form ( Piehled Dejin 
Literatury Anglicke (“Survey of the History 
of English Literature ”). We have been 
neatly struck by its accuracy and fulness. 
The author does not confine himself to the 
literature of the United Kingdom, but devotee 
many pages to that of America. Prof. Mourek 
is also the author of a very useful Bohemian- 
English Dictionary, of which the first volume 
has appeared, and the second is in course of 
publication. It is a compact little work. Its 
only rival in the field is a Dictionary issued at 
Racine in Wisconsin (U.S.) in 1876, which 
seems, from the great prominence given to the 
technical words of various trades, to have been 
primarily intended for the many Bohemian 
artisans in America. In 1889 Prof. Mourek 
published a useful book to help his countrymen 
m the acquirement of colloquial English 
(Ucebne Li sty Jazyka Anglirkeho pro Samouky), 
in which he gives amusing anecdotes, a tale 
from Dickens and other extracts, with dia¬ 
logues somewhat on the Robertsonian method. 
But Prof. Mourek is not merely a writer of 
popular books on English. He has recently 
published, under the sanction of the Bohemian 
Society of Arts (Prague) a scientific work 
entitled Syntaxis Gotskych Predlozek (“ Syntax 
of the Gothic Prepositions ”). This is a pro¬ 
found study, in which the use of each preposi¬ 
tion is carefully traced in the remains of the 
Gothic language which have come down to us, 
with constant references to the original Greek. 

M. M. Philippov has published (St. Peters¬ 
burg) a work m vindication of the rights of 
the Croats against Austria and Hungary, 
Khorvati i Rorba yikh s’ Avstriei (“The Croats 
and their Struggle with Austria”). His book 
shows a great deal of learning, but will hardly 
be welcome to our many western Russophobes, 
for he advocates a close union between the 
Croatian population and Russia, and is as 
Pan-Slavistic in his tendencies as Yuri 
Krizanic, the Croat, was in the days of the 
Emperor Alexis of Russia. It seems to us that 
the natural development of Croatia, Serbia, Bos¬ 
nia, and Herzegovina, and even of the Slovenes 
of Southern Austria, would be to form at some 
future period an independent nationality, such 
as was finely dreamed of by the patriotic 
Ljudevit Gaj and others some forty years ago. 

W. R. M. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Hf.i 88, A. Les mMailleura de la Renaissance. 8e vol. 

Florence et les Florentins. Paris : Rothschild. 200 fr. 
Jkdin'a, L. v. An Asiens Kiisten u. Filrstenhofen. Tage- 
buchblatter v. der Reise 8r. Mai. Schiffes “ Fasana ’’u. 
Qb. den Aufenthalt an asiat. Hofen 1887—9. Wien : 
Holzel. 16 M. 

Mbnnuno, A. Der Bel Inconnu d. Renaut de Beaujeu in 
seinem Yerhiiltnis zum Lybeaus Disconus, Carduino u. 
Wigalois. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Miniature, le, nei codici Cassinesi. IY. Milano: Hoepli. 

10 fr. 

Sohwkbkl, O. Aus Alt-Berlin. 8tille Ecken u. Wink cl der 
Reichshauptetadt. Berlin : LUftenoder. 16 M. 

Wkbk, das, der Munchener Kunstlerfamilie Adam. Hrsg. 

v. 8. Boldan. I. Nurnberg : Soldan. 38 M. 

Yriartb, Ch. Au tour des Borgia : les appartements Borgia 
au Vatican etc. Paris: Rothschild. 50 fr. 

HISTORY. 

Dehnino, H. Die Geschichte der 8tadt Celle von den 
altesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart. Celle: Schulze. 
4 M. 40 Pf. 

Dokumentb zur Geschichte der Wirthschaftspolitik in 
Preussen u. im Deutschen Reich. 4. Bd. Berlin: 
Heyxnann. 6 M. 

LObkck, die freie *. Hansestadt. Lilbeck: Dittmer. 12 M. 
Poblicatiosek atu den k. preuseisclien Staataarchiven. 45. 
Bd. Urkundenbuch zur BeformationsReacluchte d. 
Herzogth. Frenseen. Hrsg. v. P. Tschackert. 3. Bd. 
Leipzig : Hirzel. 9 M. 

Reoesten- der Pfaizgrafen am Rhein 1214—1400. Bearb. v. 

A. Koch u. J. Wale. 5.Lfg. Innsbruck: Wagner. 4 51. 
Uekcxdknbl-ch, westfKlisches. 4. Bd. Die Urkunden der J. 
1251—1300. 4. Hft., bearb. v. H. Finke. Munster: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

GLOSSES FROM ROME AND PARIS. 

Rome: Dec. 3, 1890. 

The glosses which I have recently found in 
the Vatican Library and in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale fall under four heads: I. Latin, 
II. Old-High-German, III. Old-Breton, and 
IV. Old-Irish. Of the Latin and Old-Irish I 
give only selections. 

I. LATIN GLOSSES. 

Vat. MS. lat. 1339 (Canons). 

Fo. 27 a 1, pastelli .i. xenii. Pro ordinatione 
ergo uel pallii seu cartae (.i. decreti uel precepti 
uel munaiburdii) atque pastelli. 27“ 2, scenicam 
.i. meretricem. 45“ 2, tonsorandus .i. cleri- 
candus, multata .i. damnata. 56 b 1, boni pas- 
toris est pecus tondere non deglomerare* .i. non 
scorticare. 56 b 2, phitonum [.i.] phitones [leg. 
pythones] dicnntur qui falsa diuinant. 75“ 1, 
rumigeruli .i. uaniloqui: in nuirg. Rumigeruli 
dicuntur qui falsos rumores, id estuanas laudes, 
portant. 80 b , cancer, uulgo dicitur grancus.f 

Fo. 112 a 1, ampullae .i. ammulasf 1. lecithos. 
114“ 1, negotia uectigalia .i. seruilia. 116“ 1, 
ballando ,i. iocando. 116“ 2, choros .i. rotas. 
122“ 1, in loculo .i. in fisculo uel sacculo [so in 
238 b 2, loculos .i. sacculos 1. fiscos]. 132“ 2, 
tragoediorum .i. iocularium. 132 b 1, scenam 
.i. domum meretricum 1. cantionum. 140 b 1, 
pallas .i. sindones. 143 b 2, scurriles .i. iocula- 
tores. 158“ 2, sortilogos .i. pithones. 158 b 1, 
filacteria .i. pictaciola [leg. pittaciola and cf. 

1. hgaturas. 168' 2, diocesi . 1 . parro- 
chia. 168 b 2 and 180* 2, camo .i. curcuma. 
174 b 1, caricc .i. fici carotii. 175“ 2, contagia 
•i. crimina. 191“ 1, uitricum .i. patrinium . 
nouercam .i. matriniam§ . nurum ,i. noram. 
193 b 2, aborsum .i. morticinum. 203 b 2, subla- 
tum .i. tultum. 222“ 2, in laqueo .i. in laciolo. 
231“ 1, pinguedo .i. sugina [leg. sagina ?]. 

* A scribal error for deglubere 1 

t Cf. Ital. granchio, gyancio. 

1 See Ducange s.v. ama. 

( A similar gloss occurs in ff. 307“ 2, 301“ and 
308 b . Cf. Fr. marraine. 


238 b 1, sub scabello .i. sub pedaneo. 245“ 2, 
hylarescit .i. letatur. 256 b 1, a communione 
suspendi .i. sejparari 1. substolli. 280 b 1, immo- 
deratione .i. mrefrenatione. 291 b 1, iurgatrix 
•i. rixatrix. 295 b 2, omatus .i. circumfultus 
1. circumdatus. 308* 2, fructectis [.L] spinis 
1. sentibus. 

Vat. MS. Tat. 131ft (Canons). 

Fo. 77“ 1, Biberes .i. potiones. 77“ 2, Eulo- 
gias responsiones uel salutationes . fomitem 
occasionem . subministrationem . Fomes origo . 
Fomenta solatia . Sinaxis [<r4ro{ii] oratio assidua. 

Vat. MS. lat. 31)1 (Jerome’s Epistles, <f - c.). 

Fo. 33“, effutire ,i. depromere . alias autem 
est effutire uel infutire stulte loqat est. 48 b , ut 
moriatur in taphnis* in marg. Taphnis inter- 
pretatur mandatum humile. 54“, in marg. 
Oratores rabullare dicuntur rethores quando 
multum declamant. 

To these may be added the following three 
glosses from a tenth-century copy of Arator, 
De Vita et Actibus Apostolorum, in the Biblio- 
teca Vallicelliana, at the beginning of a codex 
marked F. 65: 

Fo. l b , loricam asbergumt . acies [ sceras§. 
4“, extern as stranias. 

II. OLD-HIGH-GERMAN GLOSSES. 

Vat. MS. lat. 1347 is a tenth or eleventh 
century copy of Cresconius’s Concordia Canonnm, 
in guarto, now containing 180 leaves. Its 
beginning is lost. Ff. 77, 78, are in a hand¬ 
writing different from, but contemporaneous 
with, that of the rest of the codex. They 
contain about 208 Latin glosses, intermingled 
with which are the following twenty-three Old- 
High-German. I have added references to 
similar glosses in the second volume of Stein- 
meyer and Sievers’ collection, Die Althoch- 
deutschen Glossen (Berlin, 1882). 

Fo. 77“, col. 1, Affectum .i. muotscaf [A.G. 52, 

21 ]. 

,, ,, 2, Grauitas modestia . uuwluom 

[A.G._ 52, 22]. 

Indigenes id est frosmelzunga 
[A.G. 52, 23]. 

Rebellio uuidaruuinneo [A.G. 
52, 43]. 

Becreare gilabon [A.G. 52, 44]. 

,, 77 b , ,, 1, Uilicationes ambahtes\\ [A.G. 52, 
45]. 

Alea gula [A.G. 87, 1]. 

Bescisso contractu froslizzanero 
githinsungu [A.G. 86, 10]. 

Beditus heimbrung [A.G. 82, 19 : 
86, 14 : 96, 8]. 

Ampliorem summam meron scaz 
[A.G. 86, 16], 

Seditionem ungareh oto far a 
[A.G. 82, 32 : 86, 17 : 99,47]. 

Exp[i]andi zihelisonoe% [A.G. 82, 
35 : 85, 19: 86, 19 : 87, 35 : 

94, 34 : 99, 44 : 109, 76]. 

Baritate fohlogi [A.G. 82, 38: 

85, 21: 86, 21 : 96, 11], 

Fo. 78“, col. 1, Praetextu occasione uel piuange 
[A.G. 83, 1 : 86, 24]. 

In pulpitum In lector [A.G. 86, 
27: 112, 60: 147, 35]. 

Filacteria zaubargiscrib [A.G. 
83, 7: 85, 29: 86, 39: 92, 53: 

95, 61]. 


* For tapinis'( cf. rairttvbt and the Fr. en 
lapinois. 

t Cf. Ital. usbergo, osbergo, O.H.G. hahberc. 

X The context is ferratas acies atque agmina 
uincunt. 

§ Cf. Ital. schiera. 

|| This and the preceding five glosses seem to 
have been taken from a copy of the Rule of 
S. Benedict. 

IT Read zihelisonnc. 


Fo. 78“, col. 1, Plebeios psalmos saeculares- 
psalmoB aut uuinileod [A.G. 
83, 11 : 85, 33 : 92, 55: 96,1: 
100, 60: 113, 29: 140, 42]. 

,, col. 2, Conductor meiuir [A.G. 113, 54 r 
118, 19]. 

Portentuose ungihiuro [A.G. 83, 
18: 85, 43: 86, 46: 101, 56]. 

,, 78 b , ,, 1, Delerantes tobonte [A.G. 83, 22: 

86, 50: 87, 24: 115, 18: 138, 
43: 139, 30: 140, 11]. 

,, ,, ,, 2, Inretitus bifangan odo bisaget 

[A.G. 83, 42: 85, 43]. 

Non obsit uuindar ni si [A.G. 

85, 65 ; 86, 53: 103, 3]. 

Spectacula einauigi odo slaptispil 

[= slahtispil, A.G. 85, 68: 

86, 55]. 

III. OLD-BRETON GLOSSES. 

These I found in Vat. MS. lat. 1974—a 
twelfth-century copy of Orosius, and in Vat. 
MS. lat. 1480, a Priscian of the tenth or 
eleventh century. The first, third, and fourth 
are identical with the Breton glosses in Regina 
691, which were published in the Academy of 
January 18, 1890, p. 46, col. 2. The Breton 
glosses in Vat. MS. lat. 1480, are in a hand 
different from, and perhaps a century later 
than, that of the text. 

Vat. MS. Lat. 1971,. 

Fo. 47 b , inpensis .i. impeneticion. 

48 b , in foro boario (proprium nomen loci .i. 
osuin.y 

gestatorum .i. eusouion. 

49 b , corbem i. cuguel. 

Vat. MS. Lat. 1480. 

Fo. 35 b , left margin, Strigilis .i. scristl.X 
36“, right margin Trutina . batons .f 
48“, fiber (nomen bestiie) fibri better. 

IV. OLD-IRISn GLOSSES. 

The following glosses are from the tenth- 
century copy of the shorter Servian commen¬ 
tary on the Bucolics and Georgies preserved in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, and marked MS. 
lat. 7960. The text and glosses have obviously 
been copied from an Irish MS. by a continental 
scribe, who was, of course, ignorant of the 
Irish language. Hence some of the glosses are 
so corrupt as to be unintelligible. They may 
perhaps be corrected by comparison with the 
glosses in a MS. at Florence (Laurent, plut. 45, 
cod. 14), which seems to be derived from the 
same source as the Paris MS. See Rheinisches 
Museum, Neue Folge, xv. 133, where G. Thilo 
prints six of these glosses, reprinted by Zimmer 
m p. 5 of the Supplement to his Olossae ffiber- 
nicae (Berlin, 1881). 

MS. lat. 7960. 

Fo. 3“, 1. 9, dumosa .i. drisidi.§ 

1. 31, cicades cauig [leg. cicadis cailig, 
and cf. Welsh ceiliog rhedyn. 

5“, last line, fraga .i. s«W.|| 

6 b , 1. 4, flauescet hlicfithir [leg. bldfithir ]. 
8“, 1. 19, ansa .i. darn. 

1. 22, rnoris .i. merit, [leg. smerib ]. 

frontem .i. grode. tempora o 
aru [leg. aracha ]. 

* Does this mean (nomen) de sono (factum) f 
The following glos6, in which the word bosonorio 
is obscure to me, occurs iu the margin: .i. ubi 
immolabant diis suis boues .1. bosonorio [ = bono- 
sorio, Reg. 691, fo. 51 b ] quia boo fit .i. ubi poete 
laudes regiiiw 1. praecones cauebant. 

t Perhaps stristl, but cf. O.Ir. scrissid (gl. raso- 
rium), Ml. 72 b 8. 

J The s and the right half of the 11 are cut off; 
cf. Mid. Br. balance. 

§ Derived from dris (gl. dumus). 

|| Cf. W. su/i “ strawberry.” 
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Fo. 8 b , 1. 34, alnos .i. ferna. 

9*, 1. 1, apio .i. luib serbh. 

1. 17, arguta .i. dresadach .i. pro sonanti 
uento. 

1. 18, arcadses .i. sulbari. 

1. 23, examina .i. saithi .* 

9 b , 1. 10, rusco .i. aittun ; 17 a , 11, rusco .i. 

aiitin. [Bead in both places 
aittinn, and cf. W. eithen 
“furze”]. 

muscosi ,i. coen [leg. coenaig]. 

1. 12, turgent .i. astoid [leg. attait\.\ 

1. 13, tede .i. caindla [leg. taedae .i. 
caindle]. 

1. 21, fraxinus umntis [leg. anntus] J 
pinus octgag . habies odhgach 
as ardu alailiu . populus .i. 
fid. 

10 b , bocula .i. bonat [leg. bucula .i. 
b6nat], 

corripuit .i. adrech. 

ll b , 1. 8, subulci .i. mucibi [leg. muccidi ]. 

1. 12, ferulas .i. flesca. 

bacis .i. ciraib [leg. baccis .i. cai- 
raib~\. 

uenabor .i. adcichlus.§ 
spicula .i. fogau || 1. gaait. 

13», ua[c]cinia .i. uiole pu[r]poreae 1. 

subi 1. eerie [leg. caera] derce 
[ fi]roich. 

13 b , 1. 16, pruna .i. aimi draigin. 

14 a , 1. 21, stipula .i. cuislen. 

15 a , bachare .i. bo ob bethin [leg. boo- 
bdhiu ]. 

15 b , 1. 27, uiola ,i. fobuirge [leg. sobairge'\.% 
paliurus .i. gle elye [leg. geldelg 
“ whitethorn ”]. 
calat[h]is .i. cathalaib. 

The following two glosses quoted by Thilo 
I did not find in the Paris MS. He doubtless 
took them from the Laurentian: arista broth 
vitta snathae. Here broth may be cognate with 
Lat. frutex, while snathae [leg. sndthe — Com. 
snod] is certainly related to neo, via, trjvts, rri/M. 
A trace of the initial s of the root is in tvm (from 
l-oeri) nobat. See Curtius G.E. 5, No. 436. 

Whitley Stokes. 


TUN IP AND THE LAND OP NAHARINA. 

Bentdiffe, Ecdes : Deo. 29, 1890. 

In the Egyptian accounts of the wars of the 
kings of the XVHIth and XIXth Dynasties 
against the Khita, mention is several times 
made of a town Tunip, whose exact locality is 
a puzzle. Wiedemann in more than one place 
says it was near Damascus. Brugsch, on the 
other hand, identifies it with Daphne, close to 
Antioch. I cannot think that either of these 
sites, which are a considerable distance apart, 
satisfies the conditions of the problem. 

In the friezes preserving a version of the 
epic story describing Bameses II.’s battle at 
Kadesh, a town which is admitted to have 
been situated on some enlargement of the 
Orontes, and probably on the lake of Homs, 
the two spies are made to tell Bameses that the 
king of the Khita had withdrawn from Kadesh, 
and was then “in the land of Khilibu [i.e. 
Aleppo] to the north of Tunip.” 

It seems to me that this phrase necessitates 
our putting Tunip somewhere between 
Kadesh and Aleppo. Now it is a curious fact 
that, in the inscriptions describing the cam¬ 
paigns of this period, I cannot find the name 
of Hamath at all; and it seems to me that 

* PI. of tai the = W. haid. 

t The act. b- fut. sg. 3 of this verb occurs in the 
Bible, Numbers vi. 27 : atfaidh a bolg. 

1 = huinniiu, 8g. 67 a 11. 

} Bedupl. »- fut. sg. 1 of adelaidim. 

|| O.Br. guugoiou (gl. spiculis ,i. telis), Begins 
296, fo. 3fe\ 

f Cf. barr bairche, L.U. p. 131,1. 30. 


Tunip was in all probability the Khita name 
of Hamath, where several inscriptions have 
occurred proving it to have been a seat of 
Khita power. This identification would 
satisfy, I believe, all the conditions necessitated 
by both the Egyptian and the Assyrian texts 
where the name Tunip occurs. 

This is not all. Tunip in one place is called 
“Tunip in the land of Naharina.” It has 
been usual to identify the Naharina of the 
Egyptian texts with the Mesopotamia between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. I believe this 
to be an entire mistake. Naharina is no doubt 
the Naharain of the Old Testament, and means 
the land of the rivers; but the rivers which 
bounded it were not the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, but the Euphrates and the Orontes. 
Brugsch reports that a learned traveller, a 
friend of his, informed him that the Arabs are 
still accustomed to call the fertile country to 
the west of Damascus which is watered by 
many rivers by the very same name of Naharain 
(Brugsch, History of Egypt, i. 292). 

The name was in fact generic; but I have no 
doubt that the Egyptians applied it themselves 
specifically to the country (of which Tunip was 
the capital) bounding Syria on the north and 
intervening between it and the proper country 
of the Khita. 

I believe also that it is here, and not in 
Mesopotamia, that we must put the Aram 
Naharaim of the Bible narrative. This clears 
up a difficulty. Aram Naharaim was also 
called Padan Aram in the Bible narrative. 
Now in the inscriptions of Shalmanezer (900- 
860 B.c.) a tribe Patena is placed in the 
Orontes valley and the watershed separating it 
from the Euphrates; and these Patena have 
been identified as the people of Padan Aram 
and of Batanaea or Bashan by Bawlinson (see 
Herodotus, i. 463, and Didionary of the Bible, 
sub voce “ Aram.” 

The whole argument, therefore, hangs 
together very reasonably; and, if sustained, it 
enables us to clear up and to set right some¬ 
what the geography of the country of the early 
Hebrew patriarchs, as well as to better under¬ 
stand the Egyptian texts. 

Henry H. Howorth. 


WHY WAS THE HORSE DRIVEN BEFORE IT WAS 
RIDDEN? 

Queen’s College, Cork: Jan. 13,1891. 

If Mr. McClure’s objections to my theory are 
only those stated in his letter, I have every 
hope of making him a convert. His argument 
is, that because the horses under chariots 
appear of full size on the monuments of Assyria 
ana Egypt, the reason why men did not ride 
them cannot be that they were too small to 
carry a rider with ease. But it by no means 
follows that the moment the horse became 
sufficiently developed men would abandon the 
chariot, consecrated by use of generations, 
and employ the horse solely for riding. It 
would involve a great change in the weapons 
and mode of warfare. For instance, the 
Assyrians were a nation of archers, accustomed 
to shoot from the chariot. Take the archer 
from the chariot and put him on horseback, and 
he would be helpless. (The Parthians seem to 
have been almost the only people who used the 
bow on horseback.) The horseman, to be 
effective, must bo armed with a strong lance 
(instead of mere javelins for throwing) or a 
long sword suited for cutting; for the short 
bronze swords of the ancients were only avail¬ 
able for thrusting in close encounter. More¬ 
over, the addition of scythes to the axles of the 
wheels probably prolonged the use of the 
chariot, as such scythe - bearing chariots 
became a formidable weapon when driven 
against bodies of footnien, Although, owing 


to “ villainous saltpetre,” the mediaeval 
knights with lance in rest has long departed, 
lancer regiments still linger on in the armies of 
modem Europe, partly as a “survived,” and 
partly because they are found useful in certain 
conditions of modem warfare. The horse has 
been able to draw the plough for many 
centuries, but he has not yet succeeded in dis¬ 
lodging the ox from his ancient office as tiller 
of the soil. The steam-plough, in turn, is 
superior to the horse-plough; but it will be long 
before it will supersede the latter. Changes in 
institutions do not go per saltum. First came 
the chariot, then we hear of “ chariots and horse¬ 
men ” side by side; finally, the chariot dis¬ 
appears, and the horseman has finally 
triumphed. 

It is almost certain that the horse originally 
came from the plains of Northern Asia and 
Europe to the peoples of Asia Minor and 
Egypt- The Turko-Tataric and Indo- 
European races have each a common name 
for it, whilst the Semites (from some of whom 
the Egyptians borrowed their name) have no 
common term (Schrader, p. 261). The horse, 
when once in the hands of people who fed him 
on com, and exercised care in the choice of 
their breeding studs, would rapidly develop. 
That such was the practice in Asia Minor is 
made clear from several passages in the 
Homeric poems— e.g., the weu-known descrip¬ 
tion of the stallion “ well fed at the manger ” 
(II., vi. 505); and that other (11., v. 200)— 
where Pandarus describes his horses, which he 
had left at home, lest, owing to the siege, they 
should come short of provender at Troy, as feed¬ 
ing on “ white barley and spelts.” Whilst the 
curious story told (II., v. 234) of how Anchises 
managed to get somewhat dishonestly the 
breed of the horses of Troy shows to what 
lengths the ancient horse-breeder would go to 
obtain the service of a good sire for his 
mares. 

The fact that the ass was ridden at an early 
period in Egypt was a good reason for their 
not riding the horse when they got him. If 
the ass was as lazy and stubborn in Egypt as 
he is represented in Homer (r*(M>i Scot, II., xi. 
668), he certainly would not have been much 
use for war or long journeys; he might do well 
enough, as he still does in Egypt, for carrying 
elderly gentlemen, like Balaam, short distances 
when pace and docility for management made 
no difference. The Egyptians, regarding the 
ass as the proper beast for riding, as the ox was 
for ploughing, would all the more keep the 
noble horse (when they obtained him) for the 
purposes of war, the chariot being regarded as 
the noblest implement of warfare. 

I am sorry to have drawn down the ire of Prof. 
Max Muller by omitting to mention Rig Veda, 
v. 62 (which is relegated by Grossman to the 
limbo of his appendix as of late date), quoted 
in the note to Schrader (E. T., p. 262), as well 
as the reference there given to Prof. Max 
Muller’s Biographies of Words. However, as 
he affixes his imprimatur to my general state¬ 
ments, my position remains secure. 

William Bidegway. 


Hampstead : Jan. 12,1891. 

With reference to Mr. McClure’s letter in the 
Academy of January 10, it should be remem¬ 
bered that “ the relatively small size of the 
Greek horses on tho frieze of the Parthenon ” 
is due not only “ to the desire of the sculptor 
to give greater prominence to his heroes than 
to his animal forms,” but also to his desire to 
keep the heads of the riders at the same level 
as the heads of the men on foot, thus avoiding 
blank spaces in the upper part of the frieze. 
This principle of “ isokephalism ” runs through 
tho various stages of Greek art, and in earlier 
work often involves absurd disproportion, as in 
the Assos frieze. 
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As to the main question, it was no doubt 
easier to learn driving than riding, and on 
horseback a chief could not carry his heavy 
defensive armour. At the same time, the horse 
may have improved as much through selection, 
greater comfort, and better food, as (according 
to Prof. Rolloston) women have improved in 
physique relatively to men since the days of 
the long-barrow people. 

Talfottrd Ely. 


QDYS8ETJS AND THE CYCLOPS. 

London: Jan. 12, 1891. 

It appears that I have myself to defend now, 
Homer’s position being admitted to bo un¬ 
assailable. I have verified my own references, 
as I am fairly challenged to do, and find that I 
have verified my previous inferences also. In 
Mr. A. Lang’s paragraph, which I cited, I find, 
as I found before, that he wrote with respect 
to the adventure of Ulysses with tho Cyclops : 
“ his conduct was out of character indeed ”; 
and that ho agrees to the possibility that Homer, 
in the interest of his plot, was capable of 
making “ Ulysses inconsistent, with his eyes 
open and knowingly.” 

These were tho propositions I challenged, 
and how is my challenge responded to ? Mr. 
Lang now turns round upon himself—a credit¬ 
able course enough when avowedly due to 
standing corrected—and writes: "I do not 
think Odysseus inconsistent”—“I do not my¬ 
self think this [the taunt of the Cyclops] out of 
character in a man of spirit.” Well and good; 
Homer may accept the palinode so far, but has 
still a right to grumble at what is taken back 
with the left hand in tho qualification, “ even 
if he was inconsistent, his conduct was necessary 
to the story.” 

As to the subject—I will not say the question 
—of the unity of each poem as a most artful 
composition, and the essential interdependence 
of the pair, I do not think that any illustration 
of importance has been added to what Col. 
Mure gave in detail long ago ; nor do I believe 
that the Cosmos is the result of a fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms uniform or other. 

W. Watkiss Lloyd. 


“ WIDERSHINS.” 

Christ’s College, Cambridge: Jan. 12,1591. 

“ Semasiologically,” I account for the 
specialised meaning of “ widershins” byinstanc- 
ing the Icelandic phrase, Vir solar sinnis, 
“contrary to the sun’s course;” “phoneti¬ 
cally,” for tho aspirated sibilant by seeing in 
the word tho influence of Middle English 
schin, A.S. scan, “ shine,” used also in the sense 
of “magic,” e.p. deo/d-shine, devilish magic; 
Ormulum, 8110. 

Had I for one moment imagined that Mr. 
Jacobs actually derived this old English word 
from the High German wider Scliein, I should 
most certainly have described his etymology as 
“ a learned etymology.” I, of course, regarded 
his German analogue as merely a learned 
corroboration of an obvious “ folk-etymology,” 
which connected the latter half of the word 
with the English “ shine.” • I carefully stated 
this in my note: “ The disguised ‘westernays’ 
has strictly no more to do with ‘ west ’ than 
‘ widershins ’ has with ‘ shino,’ though in tho 
one case ‘learned etymology,’ and in the other 
‘folk-etymology,’ has been at work.” 

With all duo deference for one of the greatest 
of our English folk-lorists, I must say I am 
not convinced that Burd Ellen’s capture by tho 
Elf-King was the result of her going round the 
church “ widershins.” The only extant docu¬ 
ment of that eventful episode says nothing 
about it; tho little tailor to whom we owe the 
Childe Rowland tradition did not attempt to 
satisfy his hearers as to why tho lady was 


captured—but he was only an “ amateur ” folk¬ 
lorist. 

It is, however, best for me perhaps to take 
Mr. Jacobs’s advice to heart and “ beware of 
widershins,” least the grim thing should still 
exercise its power of evil and change a grateful 
admirer of English Fairy Tales into a graceless 
and pedantic critic. 

I. Gollancz. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Jan. 18, 4 p.m. South Place Institute : “ Old 
Slavonic Religions,” by Mr. W. R. Morflll. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Woman’s Ideal,” by Alias 
M. 8. Gilliland. 

Monday, Jan. 19, 5p.m. London Institution: “Social 
Questions in the Aliddle Ages,” by Air. E. L. 8. 
Horsburgh. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Lecture on Tainting. V., 
by Air. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : “ Clifford’s Philosophy,” by 
Air. F. C. Conybeare. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “ Fables and Fairy 
Tales,” by the Rev. S. Goldney. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical : “ The Meteorological 

Results of the Challnvjer Expedition in relation to Phy¬ 
sical Geography,” by Mr. Alexander Buchan. 

Tuesday, Jan. 20, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Tho Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,’’ I., by Trof. Victor Horsley. 

7.80 p.m. Statistical: “The Operation of the Con¬ 
tagious Diseases Acts, from their Introduction in 1864 to 
their Ultimate Repeal in 1886,” by Dr. R. Lawson. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “Auxiliary 
Engines in connexion with the Modern Marino Engine,” 
byMr. W. H. Allen. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ A Species of Earthworms 
of tho Genus Siphonogaslrr from West Africa,” by Mr. 
F. E. Beddard ; “Anodon and Unio ,” by Mr. Oswald H. 
Latter: “Butterflies collected in Tropical South-western 
Africa by Mr. A. W. Eriksson,” by Mr. Roland Trimen ; 
“A Specimen of the White Bream {Abramis blicca , 
Bloch), without Pelvic Fins,” by Mr. H. H. Brindley. 

Wednesday, Jan. 21, 8 p.m. Microscopical: Annual 
Meeting; President’s Address; Election of Council and 
Officers. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Photography in Aniline 
Colours,” by Messrs. A. G. Green, C. F. Cross, and E. J. 
Bevan. 

8 p.m. Geological : “ Agromurun 3factjiUivrayi 

(8eeley), a Saurischian Reptile from the N.E. Coast of 
Australia,” and “ Saurodexmus llobertnoni , a Crocodilian 
Reptile from the Trias of Linksflcld in Elgin,” by Prof. 
H. G. Seeley; “The Age, Formation, and successive 
Drift-Stages of tho Valley of the Darent, with Remarks 
on the Palaeolithic Implements of the district, and on 
the Origin of the Chalk Escarpment,” by Prof. J. 
rrestwich. 

8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “Celtic Ornament,” with 
Illustrations, by Air. T. H. Thomas. 

Thursday, Jan. 22. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 

Little Manx Nation,” I., by Mr. Hall Caine. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “Animal Life on a 
Coral Reef,” by Mr. Sydney J. Hickson. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Lecture on Painting, VI., 
by Air. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Hall-marking of Silver 
Plate, with special Reference to India,” by Air. E. J. 
Watherston. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ The Distribution of 
Electricity, with special Reference to the Chelsea 
System,” by Gen. C. E. Webber. 

&30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 23, 8 p.m. Philological: “ A Dictionary 
Evening,” by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

8 p.m. London Amateur Scientific Society : “ Fruits, 
their Classification and Terminology,” by Prof. Boulger. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Some Applications of 
Photography,” by Lord Rayleigh. 

Saturday, Jan. 24, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Trc-Greek 
Schools of Art,” I., by Mr. W. M. Conway. 

3.15 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

THE 0RI0IN OF THE MEDIAN EMPIRE, 

Medien mid das Ilaus des Iujaxares. By J, 
V. Prasok. (Berlin : Calvary.) 

Ever since tho discovery of tho cuneiform 
inscriptions of Nabonidos and Kyros, which 
have cast so new and unexpected a light 
on the riso of tho Persian Empire, an active 
discussion has been going on between those 
who would unreservedly follow tho state¬ 
ments of theso contemporaneous documents 
and thoso who would harmonise thorn with 
the accounts left us by the Greek authors. 
The history of the Median empire and the 
invasion of Western Asia by tho Skyths 
have especially attracted the attention of 
scholars. The Modes, indeed, have formed 
tho subject of a learned monograph by M. 


Delattre. Unfortunately, the want of critical 
judgment the latter has shown in estimating 
his authorities led him to more than 
one unacceptable conclusion. It has, how¬ 
ever, induced Dr. Prajek to publish a book 
which is full of original views and critical 
acumen, and which I warmly recommend to 
the notice of historians. 

Dr. Prasek begins by an analysis of tho 
sources of tho Median history found in the 
pages of Herodotos. He shows that the 
narrative in I. 95-104, 106-122, forms a 
single whole, divided into two parts by tho 
story of the Skythian invasion, which has 
been derived “ partly from the tradition of 
tho temple of Ashkelon, partly from a North 
Pontine source.” The author of tho narra¬ 
tive was not acquainted with Media, and his 
description of Ebbatana is thereforo incor¬ 
rect. His comparison of the Median capital 
with Athens (I. 98) points to his Greek or 
Graoco-Lydian origin, a conclusion which is 
confirmed by tho use ho makes of the 
spurious Delphic oracles about Kroesos and 
Kyros. His information, however, was de¬ 
rived from Median sources, as is indicated 
by his partiality for the Medes, and by tho 
leading position assigned to Harpagos. 
When wo remembor that Asia Minor was 
conquered by narpagos, it is natural to 
infer that the ultimate source of tho narra¬ 
tive is to be sought in tho family traditions 
of the Median general. 

A second narrative is given by Herodotos 
in chaps. 123-130, which is inconsistent with 
tho first. It is cloarly of Persian derivation, 
and is unfavourable to tho Mcdos. The 
relationship of Kyros to the Median King 
is unknown to it; Harpagos figures as an 
insolent traitor; and Astyagcs, instead of 
being an old man, is in the prime of life. 
But we may gather from the earlier portion 
of it that, although in its present form it has 
come to Herodotos through Persian hands, 
it contains “ a valuable relic of Median 
popular tradition.” Just as in the first 
narrative the traditions of the family of 
Harpagos havo been coloured by a Greek of 
Lydia, so in the second narrative we havo a 
Median tradition which has received a 
Persian colouring. 

Dr. Prasek passes a vory just judgment 
upon the rival of Herodotos, Ktesias. As 
he remarks, tho long sojourn of theKnidian 
physician at the Persian court must havo 
mado him well acquainted with Persian, and 
so able to make full uso of the royal 
archives, as ho claims to have done. But 
he lacked critical capacity, and was biassed 
by his jealousy of Herodotos. It must ho 
remembered, however, in fairness to Ktesias, 
that fragments only of his work romain, 
and that even thoso fragments aro some¬ 
times of doubtful authenticity. 

The greater part of Dr. Prdsok’s hook is 
naturally devoted to tho materials furnished 
us by tho cuneiform inscriptions. Here I 
am compelled to dissent from his conclusions 
in more than ono particular. I doubt tho 
identification of Pasargada with Anzan, tho 
city and country over which Kyros and his 
immediate ancestors ruled. The Babylonian 
incriptions prove that Anzan was not far 
from the frontiers of Ohaldaea, and the 
recent attempt of Dr. Winckler to disprove 
the evidence of the Susian inscriptions in 
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regard to its position and character is 
founded on a mistake. The Susian kings, 
not only at Susa, but also at Bushire in tne 
south of their dominions, call themselves 
“ ruler(s) of Anzan, Susian(s).” Dr. 
Winckler maintains that in this title the 
word Anzan does not denote a district, but 
has some general signification, like that of 
“ plain,” since it is not preceded by the 
detorminative of “ country.” It is, how¬ 
ever, only where the determinative is omitted 
before Susunqa , “ Susian,” that it is omitted 
beforo Anzan; where it precedes the word 
Susunqa, as on the bricks of Silkhak, it also 
precedes the word Anzan. If, therefore, 
“ Susa ” is a geographical name, Anzan 
must be ono too ; and the title shows plainly 
that the Assyrian scribe was right when he 
tells us in a tablet that Anzan or Ansan was 
synonymous with Elam. Elam is, of course, 
usod here in a general sense, and is not to 
be confined to Susa and its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Sir Henry Rawlinson has long 
ago pointed out that the sito of tho city of 
Anzan should be sought in the vicinity of 
Shuster, since Assan, according to Ibn en- 
Nadlm, was a district of Shuster. 

There is another point on which Dr. 
Prasek and myself are at variance. The 
tablets relating to tho invasion of Assyria 
by Kastarit of Kar-Kassi, the Gimirrii or 
Kimmerians, the Modes and tho Minni, 
which I first brought to light in 1877, 
belong, I believe, to the closing days of the 
Assyrian Empire, and not, as Dr. Prasek 
assumes, to the reign of Esarhaddon, the 
son of Sennacherib. The enemy overthrown 
by this Esarhaddon consisted of the Kim¬ 
merians alone; and their leader was Teuspa, 
not Kastarit. Tho war with the Medes was 
a later and separate event; and it was the 
Assyrian king and not the Medes that was 
the aggressor. The Medes, moreover, were 
at that time under the government of more 
than one chief, neither of whom bore the 
name of Mamitiarsu, the solo leader of the 
Medes according to the tablets which I havo 
published. I must, therefore, adhero to my 
original conclusion that these tablets belong 
to tho latest period of Assyrian history, and 
that the Assyrian king Esarhaddon whom 
they record was a descendant of Esar¬ 
haddon I. The conclusion is confirmed by 
a curious tablet ( IF. A. I. III. 16, 2), the 
historical significance of which has been 
indicated by M. Amiaud. Here wo have an 
“ Esarhaddon king of Assyria” who seems 
to have reigned after Assur-etil-ilani-yukinni, 
the son and successor of Assur-bani-pal. 

The close of Assyrian liistory is still 
shrouded in obscurity. We now know that 
Assur-etil-ilani-yukinni was acknowledged 
as king in Northern Babylonia as late as the 
fourth year of his reign, and consequently 
that tho revolt of that country from Assyria 
could not have taken placo immediately 
after the death of Assur-bani-pal. We also 
know that Sin-sar-iskun corresponds to 
Sorakos, the last king of Assyria according 
to tho Greek writers. A tablet (K. 195) 
further makes us acquainted with a certain 
Sin-iddina-pal, whose name reminds us of 
tho Greek Sardanapallos, and who was 
raised to the government by his father, 
Esar-haddon, “ king of Assyria.” As the 
tablet is of the same peculiar style as those 


which relate to the invasion of Kastarit, it 
must belong to the age of Esar-haddon II. 
We shall, therefore, have to find room for 
the four following princes between the 
death of Assur-bani-pal and the fall of 
Nineveh: Assur-etil-ilani-yukinni, Esar¬ 
haddon II., Sin-iddina-pal, and Sin-sar- 
iskun. 

Kastarit, I still believo, must be the 
Kyaxares of the Greeks. The two names 
agree phonetically. At all ovonts, Kyaxares 
cannot be represented by the Uvakhshatara 
of the Behistun inscription, as this is 
phonetically impossible. On the othor hand, 
Kastarit is identical with Khshathrita, the 
Persian form of the name assumed by tho 
pretender who in the time of Darius claimed 
to be “king in Media.” But it must bo 
remembered that Kyaxares was reputed to 
have been the predecessor of Astyages, and 
Astyages was king of the ' Manda, or 
“nomads,” not of tho Modes. How came 
tho Modes to take tho placo of tho Manda ? 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SANSKRIT PLAYS PRESERVED AS INSCRIPTIONS. 

Gottingen: Jan. 3,1891. 

Sanskrit scholars will be interested to loam 
that among the papers of General Sir A. 
Cunningham, sent to me by Mr. Fleet, I have 
found rubbings of two unique stone inscrip¬ 
tions, the originals of which are at the famous 
Arhai-din-ki Jhonpra at Ajmere, in RajputanA 
For these inscriptions contain large portions of 
two unknown plays, by the King Yigrahara- 
jadeva, of Sakambhari, whose Delhi Siwalik 
pillar inscriptions I re-edited last year in tho 
Indian Antiquary. A full account of the 
inscriptions, together with tho texts thus 
discovered, will be published in tho same 
journal. Here I would only state that one of 
tho inscriptions gives a largo part of the fifth 
act of a play called “ Harakeli-nataka,” in 
which the royal author has evidently followed 
Bharavi’s “ Kiratarjuniya”; and the other, 
the end of the third act and a large portion of 
tho fourth act of another play, which has 
reference to Vigraharftjadevas wars with tho 
Muhammadan invaders of India. It is clear 
that the king had both plays carefully 
engraved and put up in public; and I venture 
to hope that we shall soon hear from India of 
the existence of more stones with other 
portions of the same plays. 

F. Kielhorx. 


THE BABYLONIAN LEGEND OF ETANA. 

Leipzig University: Dec. 22, 1890. 

During my visit to tho British Museum last 
October, with tho kind assistance of Mr. 
Pinches, I collected and copied many fragments 
of Babylonian legends, among them considerable 
portions of the Etana series, which is mentioned 
in the list of legends S. 699, next after that of 
Gilgames (the true reading, according to Mr. 
Pinches’s discovery, of the namo of Gisdliubar). 
I recognised among the fragments the Greek 
myth of Ganymede ; and Mr. Pinches directed 
my attention to tho engraving on the Babyloniun 
cylinder, No. 18 of Sir Henry Peek’s collection 
of cylinders, which we at once decided to belong 
to the same legend. Mr. A. H. Sayce has since 
then connected the name Gilgames with the 
Gilgamos of the Babylonian legend referred to 
by Aelian (Hist. Anim. xii. 21); and Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, in the Academy of Dec. 
18, connects this story with the picture on the 
cylinder. It may be of interest, therefore, to 


publish tho translation of some fragments of 
the Etana legend before I have completed the 
study of them. 

I give a literal translation of the more con¬ 
nected portions of the legend, so far as I at 
present comprehend their contents : 

The serpent on [his arrival said to Samas] 

I will give the account .... 

Against the eagle [I complain (?)] 

Now my nest [he has robbed] 

My nest is broken up ... . 

My young are destroyed, .... 

He came down, he ate .... 

The punishment which he has put upon mo do thou 
O Samas [repay] 

Surround (?) 0 Samos with thy net the earth 
With thy snare the heaven [compass] 

Who can escape out of thy net ? 

Even tho evil-doer, tho storm-bird, the lifter up of 
tho wicked head [did not escape (?)] 

Samas the complaint of the serpent [heard] 

Samos opened his mouth and addressed the 
serpent. 

Go the road, push forward to the mountain 
Let the carcass of a wild ox cover you, 

Open its inside, slit up its stomach. 

Take up your abode in its stomach. 

All the birds of heaven will come down, 

The eagle among them will come.. 

The brut (?) of ilesh he will perceive. 

Into the hiding-place of the inside he will tear (?) 
When he comes into the midst 
Do thou catch him by the wings, 

Cut off his wings, his pinions, and his claws. 

Tear him and throw him down in an out-of-the- 
way place (?) 

Let him die a death from hunger and thirst, 
According to the bidding of Samas the hero. 

The serpent went, pushed forward to the mountain. 
The serpent arrived at the carcass of the wild ox. 
He opened his inside and Blit up his stomach. 

His abode he took up in his stomach. 

All the birds of heaven By down to eat tho flesh. 
The eagle the mischief .... 

With the birds of heaven he does not eat flesh. 

The eaglo opened his mouth and spoke to his 
young— 

Come, let us leave and not trouble ourselves about 
the flesh of this wild ox. 

A young eaglet with extreme keenness of mind 
.... A word spake 

.... In the flesh of this wild ox a serpent lies 
hid. 

.... A word speaks. 

The reverse of this tablet, after many lines are 
lost, contains a prayer for a sou. 

My offerings are finished. . . . 

My sacrificial lambs to the satisfaction of the gods 
are complete. 

0 ! Lord, let the command go forth from tby 
mouth, 

And give me the plant that assists bearing. 

Show me the plant that assists bearing ; tukc away 
my .... and grant mo a son. 

Samas opened his mouth and spoke to Etana 
Go the road, push forward to the mountain. 

Tho largest tablet contains the ride of Etana 
to heaven on the back of an eagle. After some 
broken lines it reads: 

The throne fell over .... 

Under the throne .... 

I came .... 

I was frightened, I trembled sore .... 

The eagle to him to Etana speaks. 

My friend cheer up. 

Come, I will carry you to heaven. 

Upon my breast place your breast'; 

In tho feathers of my wings fasten your hands. 
Upon my side place your side. 

Upon his breast he placed his breast. 

In the feathers of his wings he fastened his hands. 
Upon his side he placed his side. 

He was large and the weight was great. 

One two hours’ distance he takes mm up. 

The eagle to him to Etana speaks, 

Look, my friend, how the land is. 

See the sea; its boundaries are vast (?) 

Here the land is described as a mountain sur¬ 
rounded with water, and then follow two more 
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stages of the journey, each introduced in the 
same manner. After the third stage we read: 

See, my friend, how the land is. 

The sea has changed to a gardener’s ditch. 

When they come to the heaven of Anu, 

Into the regions of Anu Bel and Ea 
The eagle and Etana together .... 

Many lines are here missing, but the journey 
continues on the reverse of the tablet: 

The eagle, the bird .... 

It is not .... 

Come, my friend, I will carry you .... 

With Istar the Queen [you will be ?] 

At the home of Istar the Queen .... 

Upon my side place your side. 

The description is completed as before, and the 
stages of tiie journey follow. After the first, 
the land looks like a yard ; after the second, like 
a garden-bed ; and, finally, the vast sea is so 
small that no plant could satisfy itself with it. 
Then follows: 

My friend, go no higher to heaven. 

Retrace the course .... 

One two hours’ distance he retraced the course (?) 
The eagle plunged down and there met him .... 

This is repeated for the three stages of their 
fall, and the tablet breaks off. 

The last fragment I shall mention appears to 
contain an apotheosis of Etana, but there are 
no complete lines. It begins: 

And the gods founded [for him a sanctuary] .... 
.... exalted, exalted .... 

Before him the gods lay down .... 

May they place his dwelling .... 

May he be their shepherd .... 

May Etana be their .... 

A sceptre .... 

In the seventh place came the spirits of earth .... 
And held a council .... 

May the lands .... 

Further down it reads : 

At that time .... 

And a sceptre of lapis lazuli stone .... 
Embracing the regions of the world .... 

The last word of this tablet is, “he exalted 
him.” And the first line of the next tablet, 
“The eagle opened his mouth and spoke to 
Samas his lord.” 

As will be seen, the fragments begin with 
a complaint of the serpent to Samas concerning 
the eagle who .has tom up his nest and eaten 
his young. He begs Samas to catch the eagle 
for him; but Samas suggests to him a plan by 
which he can catch the bird himself. He 
directs the serpent to go to the mountain, find 
the carcass of a wild ox, and set a bait for the 
bird. He is then to crawl into the stomach of 
the ox and wait for the eagle. When the birds, 
attracted by the flesh, gather around, he is to 
catch the eagle, cut off his wings and claws, and 
leave him to his fate. The serpent carries out 
these directions to the letter; but the eagle 
seems to suspect something, and admonishes 
his young birds to avoid that carcass. One 
young eaglet is especially sharp-sighted, and 
suggests that a snake lies hidden there. As 
so often happens, the tablet breaks off in the 
most interesting part, and we are left in the 
dark as to whether the cunningly-laid scheme 
was a success or not. 

The prayer for a son is addressed by Etana 
to Samas. The word omitted in the last line 
reads piltu, but its meaning is unknown to me. 

The account of Etana’s ride on the eagle 
begins with an address of Etana to the eagle, 
in which he tells of confusion and fright. Tho 
eagle cheers him up, and requests him to take 
a ride to heaven, and tells him to nestle closely 
on his back and hold fast. Etana is heavy; but 
the eagle carries him up. The journey is 
divided into three stages of two hours’ distance 
each. At each stage of tho trip the eagle 
addresses Etana, and calls his attention to the 
appearance of the land and sea. The descrip¬ 


tion is very vivid, and it is unfortunate that the 
ends of the lines are broken off. We have 
before us a literal bird’s-eye view of the world 
as the ancient Babylonians imagined it, and a 
single glance teaches us much of their 
cosmology. At the end of the first stage 
upward the vast sea stretches away on all 
sides, and in the midst stands what they called 
the mountain of the eirth surrounded with- 
water. As they mount higher the picture 
grows smaller, till, finally, the land looks like 
one of the small garden - beds with the 
irrigating ditch around it, which were so 
common in old Babylonia, and the vast sea 
appears like the encircling ditch. Some of the 
words used in the comparisons are obscure, but 
they all express the same general idea. The 
earth is surrounded with water as with a 
girdle; the vast sea is like the yard around a 
castle, &c. 

The apotheosis tablet is much mutilated, and 
only suggestive words give us a clue to its 
contents. 

There seem to be some curious points of 
agreement between these tablets and those of 
the Creation series, especially the fourth tablet. 
There also the god Ea, whose usual abode is in 
the ocean, is found dwelling above in the 
heaven of Anu and Bel. 

It may be interesting, in conclusion, to refer 
to the Babylonian legend mentioned by Aelian. 
The outline of the story is as follows : 

When Sakkharos was king of the Baby¬ 
lonians, the Magi predicted that the son bom 
from his daughter would deprive his grand¬ 
father of the kingdom. To prevent this, the 
king shut her up in a tower; but the 
precautions were in vain, and she bore a son 
from an unknown man. The guards threw the 
child from the tower. An eagle perceived its 
fall, darted under, and received the child on its 
back, carried it to a garden, and laid it gently 
down. It was brought up by the gardener, 
called Qilgamos, and ruled over the Baby¬ 
lonians. 

We could easily pick out agreements between 
the stories. The prayer is mat of the captive 
daughter in tho tower; the frightened child 
falls on the back of the eagle. But such points 
are probably delusive. The name hero is Etana 
not Gilgamos; and Etana himself makes the 

E rayer. Then, too, the myth of a man borne 
y an eagle is very widespread, though it 
undoubtedly lies before us m the legend of 
Etana in one of its most ancient forms. 

All these bits give us tantalising glimpses of 
the riches of the old Babylonian literature. It 
is to be hoped that before long tho rest of the 
legends which lie buried under the mounds 
will be brought to light. 

Edward T. Harper. 

British Museum : Jan. 12, 1881. 

The texts which Dr. Harper translates here 
are in the highest degree interesting. One 
cannot help thinking, however, that tho Greek 
writer has reproduced these remarkable legends 
of the ancient Babylonians in a very distorted 
way—unless, indeed, he copied from an entirely 
different version. 

The cyclinder referred to by Dr. Hamer and 
Dr. W. Hayes Ward (who first published a 
reproduction of it) will be found in the Cata¬ 
logue written by me, entitled Babylonian and 
Assyrian Cylinder-Seals and Siynets in the 
Possession of Sir Henry Peek. The man is 
shown (No. 18) riding astride on the bird, whose 
neck he holds. Beneath are two dogs looking 
up at them, and, to the right, a man carrying 
what is apparently a basket. This last is fol¬ 
lowed by a herdsman driving three goats. 
Above are a man carrying a rectangular object, 
apparently intended for a letter, and two men 
seated, one on each side of a largo vase which 
stands between them, The man carrying the 


rectangular object seems to be kneeling on one 
knee. It is not unlikely that the two upper 
groups are intended for distant objects, visible 
to the man on the bird from his elevated 
position. If this design be aD illustration of 
the legend of Etana, the engraver or designer 
has not attempted to represent him as de¬ 
scribed on the tablet; for, according to Dr. 
Harper’s translation, Etana was to plaoe his 
breast against the eagle’s breast, to fasten his 
hands in the feathers of the eagle’s wings, and 
to place his side against the eagle’s side. This 
description is not over dear, but it seems 
certain that the writer of the legend thought 
that Etana hung on to the bird rather than 
rode astride on its back. This difference may, 
however, be due to a variation in the legend. 

Theo. G. Pinches. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The medals and funds to be given at the 
anniversary meeting of the Geological Society 
of London on February 20, have been awarded 
by the council as follows:—The Wollaston 
Medal to Prof. J. W. Judd; The Murchison 
Medal to Prof. W. C. Brogger, of Christiania ; 
the Lyell Medal to Prof. T. M’Kenny Hughes; 
and the Bigsby Medal to Dr. G. M. Dawson; 
the balance of the Wollaston Fund to Mr. K. 
Lydekker; that of tho Murchison Fund to Mr. 
R. Baron; and portions of the Lyell Fund 
to Messrs. C. J. Forsyth Major and G. W. 
Lamplugh. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The meeting of the Philological Society on 
Friday next, January 23, will be a “ Dictionary 
evening,” when Dr. J. A. H. Murray has 
promised to come from Oxford and report on 
the progress of his great undertaking. His 
coadjutor, Mr. Henry Bradley, happens to be 
president of the society for the current year. 

M. Jules Oppert has been elected president 
of the Academie des Inscriptions for the current 

C r; and Prof. Kern of Leyden, Prof. Watten- 
h of Berlin, and Prof. Schuchardt of Gratz, 
have been elected foreign correspondents. 

Mr. Sayce’s little book on the Hittite 
Empire has been translated into French, with a 
preface and appendices by M. J. Menant, and 
published as a volume in the “ Biblioth&jue de 
Vulgarisation ” of the Musee Guimet. 

Court Publisher Friedrich, of Leipzig, is 
about to issue a pamphlet by Prof. Carl 
Abel, entitled Offener Brief an Professor Gustav 
Meyer, discussing controversial points connected 
with the question of Egypto-Aryan linguistic 
affinity and Indogermanic etymology. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthhoi-ological Institute.—( Tuesday , Bee . 0 .) 

Francis Galton, Esq., vice-president,In the chair. 
—A paper on “ An Apparent Paradox in Mental 
Evolution,” by the Hon. Lady Welby, was read.— 
Mr. Francis Galton exhibited a large number of 
impressions of the bulbs of the thumb and fingers 
of human bands, showing the curves of tht papil¬ 
lary ridges on the skin. These impressions are an 
unfailing mark of the identity of a person, since 
they do not vary from youth to age, and are 
different in different individuals. There is a state¬ 
ment that the Chinese—who seem to be credited 
with every new discovery—had used thumb-im- 

S ressions as proofs of identity for a long time; but 
lr. Galton pronounced it to be an egregious error. 
Impressions of the thumb formed, indeed, a kind 
of oath or signature among the Chinese, but nothing 
more. Sir W. J. Herschell, however, when in the 
Bengal Civil Service, introduced the practice of 
imprinting finger-marks as a check on personation. 
Mr. Galton’s impressions were taken from more than 
2000 persons, by spreading a thin film of printers’ 
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ink on ft plate of glass; then pressing the thumb 
or finger carefully on the plate to ink the papillary 
ridges, and afterwards printing the latter on a sheet 
of white paper. Typical forms can be discerned 
and traced, of which the individual forms are mere 
varieties. Wide departures from the typical form 
are very rare. 

Aristotelian Society.— ( Monday , Jan. S.) 

S. H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the chair.—The 
Rev. Thomas B. Strong read a paper on “Dr. 
Martineau’a Seat of Authority and Lux Mundi com¬ 
pared.” The point of contact in the two books 
lies in the theory of authority expressed or involved 
in them. Dr. Martineau’s theory is that of pure 
individualism—the soul receives revelation imme¬ 
diately through the moral sense. It is construc¬ 
tive, aiming at describing the impact of Revelation 
upon the soul. The theory of the authors of Lux 
Mundi starts with faith as a primary quality, at 
any rate, for religion. The authority of the 
Creeds lies in their being exact expressions of facts. 
which are apprehended by faith ; thus authority is 
in their substance rather than in their form. This 
position rests upon a philosophy of being, summed 
up in the phrase, “reason cannot prove exis¬ 
tence,” and, therefore, is chiefly dependent upon 
historical evidence.—The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society.—( Friday, 
Jan . 0 .) 

R. E. Allardice, Esq., president, in the chair. — 
Mr. John McCowan, of University College, Dundee, 
read a paper on the heating of conductors by 
electric currents and the electric distribution in 
conductors so heated; and Mr. J. D. Hamilton 
Dickson, of Peterhouse, Cambridge, discussed the 
solution of a certain algebraic equation. 


FINE ART. 

My Life. By T. Sidney Cooper, R.A. In 
2 vole. (Bentley.) 

Mr. Cooper’s autobiography will be read 
with somewhat mixed feelings, at least by 
those who are alive to any marked want of 
delicacy and good taste in works of this 
sort. For one thing, a full and authentic 
record of the career of so distinguished a 
painter could hardly be without interest, 
especially as he affords an instance of genius 
developing itself under extremely unfavour¬ 
able conditions, and as he has had a close 
acquaintance with many of the principal 
artists of the last fifty or sixty years. On 
the other hand, his volumes have a fault 
from which nine-tenths of the personal 
memoirs produced in recent times are com- 
mendably free. He is outspoken where a 
little tact and kindness of heart might have 
counselled him to be silent. His piety, of 
which we are often reminded by fervent 
ejaculations of thankfulness to Providence 
for his gifts and success in the world, is 
decidedly more conspicuous than his charity. 
He has an unamiable weakness for drawing 
the frailties of his friends from their dread 
abode. He shows but slight respect for the 
good name of the dead or the susceptibilities 
of the living. Perhaps the most repelling 
example of this is to be found in his treat¬ 
ment of Sir Edwin Landseer, who, as he 
indirectly shows, had many claims to his 
gratitude, esteem, and even affection. It is 
known to a few that the painter of “ The 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner ’’ was afflicted in 
his later years with dementia, accompanied 
by a terrible craving for stimulants. Mr. 
Cooper, while professing to hold him in 


“ sincere ” regard, does not shrink from 
exposing him to contemptuous pity : 

“ It was near Carshalton that he lived, and we 
went down together on a Sunday. I Was in¬ 
deed shocked when I saw him so changed. 
He was always crying out for more drink, and 
was to all appearance half out of his mind. He 
said to mo, ‘ Oh, Cooper, you do not know how 
ill I have been and still am ! And they don’t 
care anything about me: they leave me alone 
and do nothing to help me; they will not even 
give me anything to drink when I am dying of 
thirst.’ I tried to console him, but it was of no 
use. He did not seem to understand what I 
said. . . . The whole place was in dire 
disorder—beer and porter bottles, dishes, pipes, 
cigars, newspapers strewed about the room; 
but no Bible, nothing to calm his mind or to 
lead him to think about death and eternity. 
How I desired to draw their attention to this, 
and to try if poor Sir Edwin could not be per¬ 
suaded to think of his soul and of his God ! . 

. . He was walking about more than half 
boozey, his nose of a purple brown colour, and 
looking altogether repulsive, like all men who 
are habitually intoxicated.” 

Samuel Cousins, too, is exhibited lying in a 
drunken state on the floor of the Star and 
Garter, Richmond, after a dinner there. 
But, Mr. Cooper adds, “it is not a habit 
with him; I never heard of his again in¬ 
dulging in excess, and he lived to a good 
old age.” It does not seem to have occurred 
to Mr. Cooper that this is an aggravation 
of his offence against decency in mentioning 
the incident at all. He is also careful to 
inform us that an eminent country banker 
(one of his earliest patrons) abruptly left 
a dinner table soon after the removal of the 
cloth, having drunk what an inquisitive 
guest ascertained to be the larger portion 
of a bottle of brandy; and that Douglas 
Jerrold, becoming “quite helpless” after a 
convivial gathering, was sent home in a cab, 
with a card bearing his name and address 
tied to his neck. In fact, for chronicling 
instances of insobriety among his associates 
Mr. Cooper has a craze which the tenderest 
memories are apparently unable to check. 

It is a relief to turn from matters like 
these to the account he gives us of his long 
and busy life. Of humble parentage, he was 
born at Canterbury in the autumn of 1803. 
In his early years he became familiar with 
poverty in almost its direst aspect. The 
elder Cooper deserted his wife, leaving her 
to support herself and five young children 
as best she might. By dint of sheer hard 
work she just managed to keep their heads 
above water, though all the necessities of 
existence were then at famine price. In 
such circumstances the future painter could 
receive only a meagre education, but a sense 
of his deficiencies induced him to make up 
for them in part by self-teaching. He soon 
took a fancy to drawing, and in default of 
paper and pencils, which he could not afford 
to buy, would make sketches upon his 
school slate. Canterbury cathedral, he tells 
us, was his invariable model. His mother, 
satisfied that he would never earn his bread 
in this way, urged him to pursue a trade ; 
and eventually, as a sort of compromise, he 
went to a coachbuilder’s in the place 
to help in painting panels. Provided 
with pencils and paper, he produced 
more sketches of the Great Church, for one 
of which the Archbishop gave him £5. 


Subsequently he fainted scenery in a few' 
Kentish theatres, meeting Edmund Kean, 
Elliston, and other histrionic celebrities. 
He next accepted an invitation to stay with 
some relatives in London, and, thanks to 
nothing but his own ability and energy, 
was admitted a student of the Royal 
Academy. “ You draw correctly,” said 
Fuseli to the young artist, tapping him on 
the head; “you will do something.” His 
friends not being able to keep him long, he 
sat up as a drawing master, first at Canter¬ 
bury, where ho was beginning to be knowD, 
and then at Brussels, where he married 
Miss Pearson, daughter of a learnod mathe¬ 
matician. It is worthy of note that lie did 
not admire Paul Potter’s famous “ Bull ” 
without a good deal of reserve. The Belgian 
revolution, which occurred a few months 
later, necessarily brought his affairs to a 
sad condition, and he returned with his wife 
to London. For a year or two he found it 
no easy matter to obtain a livelihood ; but 
his “Landscape and Cattle,” exhibited at 
the Suffolk Street Gallery in 1833, at once 
placed him on the high road to distinction. 
For this task he had fortified himself by 
careful studies of the animals in Smithfield, 
Regent’s Park, and elsewhere. The Times 
said that there were parts of the picture 
which might “challenge comparison with 
the works of some of those who were 
acknowledged to be the best living painters.” 
His first picture at the Academy was the 
“ Study for a Farm near Canterbury,” now 
in the Vernon collection at the National 
Gallery. From the day it appeared [his 
path was strewn with roses; the cognoscenti 
treated him as another Cuyp, and in the 
fulness of time he became an Academician. 

On ono of his recollections he may be 
pardoned for dwelling at some length. Tho 
Queen asked him to go to Osborne to paint 
a picture of a cow which had been sent to 
her from Guernsey. Before the work was 
finished, the Prince Consort induced him to 
give her a sight of it. 

“ As soon as tho Queen saw my picture she 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh yes, that is my Buifie.’ That 
was the name she had given to the cow on 
account of its having a very largely developed 
1 dewlap,’ and being considered in that respect 
to resemble a buffalo ; or rather, I should say, 
that was the pet name given to the animal by 
the Queen, its proper name being the ‘ Victoria.’ 
So much interest did Her Majesty manifest in 
the picture that I held it for fully a quarter of 
an hour while she was examining all the 
different points and making most intelligent and 
pertinent remarks as to the execution of tho 
work. I have painted for many persons of 
distinction, but I never came across anyone 
who showed a more comprehensive appreciation 
of artistic excellence generally, or a more 
perfect and simple reliance upon my powers 
than in this particular instance as to the execu¬ 
tion of the work. . . . The Prince suddenly 

said, * How about those dock leaves that you are 
introducing into the foreground, Mr. Cooper ? ’ 
I answered, ‘ The privilege of my branch of art, 
your royal highness, is to take advantage of 
objects of still life, to assist the composition of 
a work, and for pictorial combination; and 
such accessories as dock leaves are considered 
allowable to avoid the monotony as much as 
possible of grass and earth.’ ‘ Well,’ said the 
Prince jocosely, ‘ they are beautifully painted, 
and doubtless assist the composition ; but they 
do not give evidence of good fanning.’ Her 
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Majesty smiled appreciatively, and, shaking 
her finger at the Prince, said, ‘ How about the 
little pool of water in which the heifer’s hind 
legs are standing ? ’ ‘ Oh,’ said his royal 

highness, laughing, ‘ I think it is a beautiful 
artistic idea, and gives a stamp of nature to the 
scene.’ ‘Yes, Albert,’ said the Queen, ‘and I 
like its introduction much; but it is not evi¬ 
dence of good draining.’ Upon this they both 
laughed heartily, and I confess I could not 
help joining in myself. I could see then, and 
afterwards heard as a fact, that Her Majesty 
was very fond of farming, and that the Prince 
was endeavouring to make a complete work of 
the drainage throughout the whole estate.” 

More than once does Turner appear before 
us in these pages. Here, for example, is 
a sketch of his strangely squalid home at 
the height of his power and prosperity : 

“ I called upon Turner at his house in Queen 
Anne-street, and a dirty-looking house it was. 
There was no evidence of its having been 
painted for a great many years. I knocked 
and knocked again, when at last tho door was 
opened by a most frightful looking creature—a 
short woman, with a very large head, wearing 
a dirty white gown, and with a ragged 
dirty thing tied round her head and throat, 
making her already large head twice its 
natural size. She looked just like those 
ogres one sees in the pantomime before the 
transformation scene, and was altogether 
a most appalling vision. I told her that 
I wished to see Mr. Turner if he was within. 
She said he was in, but sho did not think he 
would see anyone. ‘ But I will go and see if he 
will,’ she added, and showed mo into a small 
room by the entrance, where she left me. I 
shall never forget the damp, dirty smell of tho 
inside of the house. It was dreadful—as if it 
had never been washed or cleaned, or even 
dusted; and I am sure no window was ever 
opened to let in any fresh air. The atmosphere 
was quite sickening. However, Turner did 
come m to see me.” 

In connexion with “A Mountain Group,” 
painted in 1846, we have the following 
anecdote : 

“ On the varnishing day, when I wont to the 
rooms to touch up my picture, I found it hung 
next to one of Stanfield’s. Ho came in shortly ; 
and, after looking carefully at my work, ho 
advised me to lower the tone of the ground 
upon which a group of sheep were lying, as he 
thought the wholo was too much the same 
colour. I felt that his suggestion was a good 
one, and was acting upon it when Turner came 
by, who, having just entered tho rooms, was 
taking a look round before beginning his own 
work. He had four pictures in the Academy 
that year, and was continually passing us as he 
went from one to the other. Some of his work 
was, as usual, only just rubbed in; and it was 
a common practice of his, when ho saw how 
his pictures were placed, to paint first a 
little on one, then on another, and so on 
till all were finished to his satisfaction. On 
the second day, when passing us, palette in 
hand, and whue I was still engaged on my 
picture, he stopped to look at it, and then, 
saying ‘Put it out; it destroys the breadth,’ 
he put a dot of colour over tho part on which 
I had been painting and then walked away 
again. Stanfield saw him do it as well as 
myself, and immediately said, ‘Don’t you 
touch it again; he has done in one moment all 
that it wanted.’ So I left it; and when 
Turner passed again, I went up to him and 
thanked him, showing by my manner that I 
meant it; whereupon he nodded, and gave a 
sort of grunt, but vouchsafed never a word.” 

Gillott, the dealer, no sooner heard of this 


“ touch ” than he bought the picture at the 
painter’s own price. 

Many interesting reminisconces of other 
masters of tho pencil are to be found in 
Mr. Cooper’s book. AVith Landseer, as we 
have seen, lie became rather intimate: 

“ Independently of his talent and very high 
reputation as a painter, he was an extremely 
clever man, and distinguished himself in a 
variety of ways. He had a great store of 
anecdotes, which he was fond of relating; and 
he was altogether a most agreeable member of 
society, and much sought after in the highest 
circles. My friendship for him was sincere, and 
we frequently met. He dined several times 
with us, and was always cheerful and courteous; 
drank but little wine, and after dinner, in winter, 
he would sit by the fireside with a cigar, enter¬ 
taining my daughters with stories of fun and 
venture. This was while they were still quite 
young. On one occasion he kept them in 
attention and amusement by describing deer¬ 
stalking—a sport to which he was very devoted, 
and in which he was a great adept. . . . little 
did I think in those days in what a shocking 
manner his life was to end.” 

Little, too, could Sir Edwin have thought 
of what was to be done for his memory by 
this very friend. Maclise’s modesty is rather 
happily illustrated. He had finished “ The 
Sleep of Duncan”; and Mr. Cooper, who was 
on the hanging committee, rightly gave it 
the place of honour in tho exhibition. AVhen 
Maclise saw this 

“ he was quite vexed with us, and told us that 
he particularly disliked his picture being hung 
in that position. ‘ I don’t want it there, my 
dear Cooper,’ he said; ‘ you must take it down 
and find some other place for it. Hang it any¬ 
where else that you please.’ I was obliged to 
comply with his demand, or I feared that he 
might be seriously offended, though I knew 
that it was only his modesty that made him 
raise this objection to the position we had 
selected for his work. ‘ Some one else will like 
to be so placed better than I do,’ he added, after 
a pause. And that was true enough! ” 

Creswick appears in a less favourable light; 
in addition to being of dirty habits (his 
friends called him the “great unwashed ”), 
he was “ignorant, vindictive, and un¬ 
sociable.” It would be well, however, to 
take this description with a grain of salt, as 
for some reason unexplained he did all he 
could to prevent Mr. Cooper from attaining 
the full honours of the Academy. 

Of those who rose to distinction in other 
walks of life wo have many glimpses. At 
Charles Knight’s house Mr. Cooper met 
Thomas Campbell. 

“ Another most amusing man, full of jokes and 
anecdotes, and as bright and sharp as a needle. 
Ho was a peculiar-looking man, with sharp 
blue eyes, a long and tapering nose that would 
go through a keyhole, of fresh colour, and, I 
think, marked with the small-pox. Ho was 
a man of keen observation, and was always de¬ 
lightful company—a man who impressed and 
singularly attracted mo; but I could never 
think of him as tho author of that beautiful 
ode, ‘ The Evening Star,’ or of ‘ The Last Man,’ 
and other serious productions. They did not 
seem to belong to his character or nature, and 
I could not understand the apparent anomaly. 
His manner of expressing himself was in¬ 
sinuating, cheerful, and bland; and there was 
groat and pointed humour in his conversation, 
His fun being always full of vigour and real 
wit, but never in the slightest degree coarse or 
vulgar.” 


Next comes Southey when his mind was 
giving way: 

One year, when I was up in the Lake country, 

I- was sketching at Bydal Water, when a 
gentleman camo up behind me, and after 
watching me, as I painted, for some time, said, 

‘ The man who can do that should have a 
name.’ I answered, just as he moved away, 

‘ The man who can see that ought to havo a 
name too.’ Ho looked very peculiar, and E 
asked some men, who were working in a stone 
quarry close by, if they knew who ho was. 
‘Oh, yes,’ they said; ‘why, that’s Southey, 
the poet. He’s a funny fellow.’ ‘ How funny’ 

I asked. ‘ Why, he’s mad,’ they answered.” 

Douglas Jerrold, with Mr. Cooper, was a 
member of the old Museum Club: 

“ His countenance was open and bright (when 
sober!) and showed nothing of that satirical 
bitterness for which he was so eminent. Leigh 
Hunt, in proposing his health on one occasion, 
called him ‘ the bitter Jerrold, with honey under 
him.’ I once ventured to tell him that several 
of the members of the club were afraid of him 
and his bitter tongue, and shunned conversation 
with him on that account, when he said to me 
with groat energy, ‘ Sidney, I have never in 
my life said or written a bitter thing of anyone 
who did not deserve it.’ And I must say that 
I have frequently heard him speak of persons 
and things in tho most courteous and beautiful 
and even feeling language—metaphor follow¬ 
ing metaphor, quaint conceits, graceful images, 
beautiful ideas and thoughts, all expressed in 
one continual flow of eloquence from a fountain 
inexhaustible. ... In the winter Jerrold always 
took a chair close to the fireside, where ho sat 
with his cigar, and whence he issued his witti¬ 
cisms in his dry and amusing manner, keeping 
us all in a continuous state of uproarious 
laughter.” 

Slighter reminiscences in tho book relate to 
the Keans, Albert Smith, Samuel Lovor, 
Buckstone, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Mr. Cooper, it must be added, is often 
inaccurate where a very little care would 
have sufficed to put him right. If it was 
necessary for him to retail afresh some 
hackneyed stories, such as the “rowing in 
the same boat with very different skulls,” 
he ought at least to have seen that they 
were given according to the authentic 
versions. Some of them are spoilt in tho 
retelling, while one of Thackeray’s best 
known jokes, “ The Beach and the Peach,” 
is ascribed without any apparent misgiving 
to Jerrold. The latter, in addition to being 
described as “fine looking,” which was 
true only of his countenance, is stated to 
havo been editor of Punch since its com¬ 
mencement, whereas he never occupied that 
onerous position. And this reminds me that 
Mr. Cooper’s good-natured readiness to speak 
of any unduo fondness for the bottle has 
involved him in a serious exaggeration. He 
says that, after tho weekly Punch dinners 
of old, Jerrold, as well as “many other 
members ” of the staff, “ was sure to be 
inebriated.” How far this assertion is true 
may be gathered from the fact that the 
company consisted almost exclusively of 
Thackeray, Leech, Gilbert d Beckett, 
Richard Doyle, Percival Leigh, and Tom 
Taylor. Still more astonishing is another 
of Mr. Cooper’s assertions. According to 
him, “ Dickens undertook the editorship of 
the Daily Telegraph from the time that that 
paper was first established, and carried it 
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on in a very efficient manner for some 
years.” In an account of hisold age, again, lie 
tells us that he has taken the Daily Telegraph 
“ ever since it was first published, with 
Charles Dickens as its editor.” Mr. Cooper 
here gets into a curious and unfortunate 
muddle. Are we to assume that for the 
space of thirty-five years he has patronised 
the Telegraph under a false impression ? Or 
does he mean another journal altogether? 
For, as everybody is aware, the only daily 
paper edited by Dickens was the Daily New* 
at the outset of its career, and his con¬ 
nexion with it came to an end about a 
decade before the Telegraph made its ap¬ 
pearance. 

With the art-criticism of the present 
time Mr. Cooper is profoundly dissatisfied. 
According to him, most of its votaries are 
prone to extol somo painters at the expense 
of others perhaps equally good, to ignore 
or disparage the productions of new or com¬ 
paratively unknown men, and, above all, 
to be guided less by their own judgment than 
by the dictates of mere fashion. How far 
these charges are justified I leave the readers 
of our daily and weekly papers to determine 
for themselves. Mr. Cooper, after unctu¬ 
ously quoting the well-known dictum in 
Lothair, suggests that disappointed artists 
would at times make better critics. They 
would have the advantage of technical 
knowledge, while those without that know¬ 
ledge have merely their taste to depend 
upon. Of course, he adds, the artist 
must be of a sufficiently magnanimous 
character to sink all bitterness and little¬ 
ness of feeling before he attempts to 
criticise others. Does it not occur to 
Mr. Cooper that such magnanimity might 
be a marked exception to a very general 
rule ? Perhaps the only valid argument he 
brings forward against the work of the art 
critics is based upon the unfavourable con¬ 
ditions under which it is done. He condemns 
their judgments as hastily formed and 
hastily expressed. Allowing that men of 
refined taste and a wide acquaintance with 
the best sort of art might perceive the 
general worth of a picture if they had the 
time to examine it carefully, he asks whether 
this is possible in the few hours during 
which the critics are admitted to the exhi¬ 
bitions before they are opened. Obviously 
enough, the evil here complained of might 
be remedied by the simple expedient of ex¬ 
tending press views over several days instead 
of one, upon the understanding that nothing 
should be printed until a specified date ; but 
Mr. Cooper, unless I do him a grievous 
injustice, has not thought it necessary to 
propose an alteration to this effect in the 
practice of the body of which he is so im¬ 
portant and influential a member. By the 
way, as he himself shows, it scarcely lies in 
the mouth of one of the council of the Royal 
Academy to reproach the critics with hasty 
and insufficient observation. From an in¬ 
genuous description he gives us of the method 
of selecting pictures for exhibition at Bur¬ 
lington House I take the following passages, 
the italics, of course, being my own :— 

“Everything is admitted, and is passed in 
review before the council. These sit in a semi¬ 
circle, the president being in the centre, with a 
stand opposite to them, on which each picture 


is placed by the attendants in quick rotation , 
except those of the full members, which arc 
accepted as a matter of course, and are not seen 
till afterwards. . . . The stand on which 

the paintings are rested is placed some distance 
array from the semi-cirrle of judges. . . . 

Every aspirant to Academy honours may rest 
assured that all his works are seen, and receive 
full notice and mature consideration.” 

Possibly, however, the young artist, far from 
accepting the last statement as correct, may 
bo disposed to think that in all the circum¬ 
stances his merits aro less likely to bo over¬ 
looked by the needlessly-hurried critics than 
by the more leisured council of the Academy. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN UNPUBLISHED GREEK INSCRIPTION IN 
ASIA MINOR. 

Alaacheir (— Philadelphia), Asia Minor: 

Dee. 29, 1890. 

Yesterday my host showod me a dark stone 
slab, about two foot in length and thirteen 
inches in breadth, bearing the following 
inscription in characters of the second century, 
a.d. : 

' DPEI2KIAAA 
rnATiKHer 
TATHPAHMOTS 

The remainder of the stone is blank; the 
letters are about one inch and a quarter in 
length. I hear that no copy or impression of 
the inscription had been taken already. It is 
built sideways into an inner wall of Kourschoun 
Han in the Belladiah quarter of the city of 
Alascheir. - 

S. S. Lewis. 


THE SILCHESTER EXCAVATION FUND. 

Southampton : Jan. 9, 1891. 

Will you allow me to appeal, with the con¬ 
currence of Mr. G. E. Fox and Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope, for aid on behalf of the Silchester 
Excavation Fund ? 

The committee of the Hampshire Field Club 
have made a donation of five guineas to this 
fund, and hope that other provincial archaeo¬ 
logical societies will assist the systematic 
excavation of Silchester by similar contributions. 
Although Silchester is in Hampshire, its ex¬ 
ploration is a matter not of local but of 
national concern. The archaeologists of this 
county have long felt a great desire to see such 
an exploration at Silchester as that which the 
Society of Antiquaries has now undertaken; 
but they have recognised that the magnitude 
of the work of excavation over a hundred acres, 
which must occupy a series of years, was 
beyond the power of a provincial society. 

It is much to be hoped that local archaeo¬ 
logical societies in all parts of tho kingdom 
will do what thoy can to assist this under¬ 
taking, which will bo recommenced in the 
spring. So good an opportunity of learning 
all that can bo learnt of Homan city life in 
Britain has never yet occurred. 

Thomas W. Shore. 

Hon. Organising Secretary of tho Hampshire. 

Field Club. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The committee of tho Palestine Exploration 
Fund have obtained from the Porte a renewal 
of tho firman, giving them authority to ex¬ 
cavate in the Holy Land ; and Mr. F. J. Bliss, 
son of the president of the American College at 
Beirut, has been appointed to continue the 


work begun last spring by Mr. Flinders Petrie 
at Toll el Hesy, the site of Lachish. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubneb, 
& Co. will very shortly publish a book by Mrs. 
Tirard (Miss Helen Beloe), well known by her 
lectures on Egyptology at the British Museum, 
It is entitled Sketches from a Nile Steamer; and, 
in light diary form, it is intended to serve as a 
readable and trustworthy guide to the tombs 
and temples between Cairo and the Second 
Cataract. It will consist entirely of notes 
taken during a recent visit to Egypt, and, in 
addition to numerous sketches, it will contain 
plans of the principal temples. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish, in 
March, a Life of Linnell, the painter, in two 
volumes, by Mr. Story. The work will con¬ 
tain reproductions of many of the artist’s 
characteristic paintings. Mr. Story has had 
the advantage of access to Linnell’s journal 
and private papers. 

Dr. Martin Conway will begin on Saturday 
next a courso of three lectures at tho Royal 
Institution upon “ Pre-Greek Schools of Art.” 
He proposes to deal in order with the contribu¬ 
tions of pre-historic man, of Egypt, and of the 
East (including Babylonia, Phoenicia, the 
Hittites, and the Etruscans) to the art tradi¬ 
tions of the world. In the first locture, he will 
treat of the decorative instinct, the genealogy 
of ornament, and the origin of architecture. 

On Monday next, January 19, Mrs. Ernest 
Hart will deliver a lecture, at Princes’ Hall, on 
“ The West Coast of Ireland : How the People 
Live, and how they can be Helped,” in aid of 
the technical school of the Donegal Industrial 
Fund. Sir Lyon Playfair has promised to take 
the chair. 

A conference was held, on December 28, in 
the university library at Heidelberg, between 
representatives of Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemborg 
Baden, and Hesse, and also of the Academies 
at Berlin and Munich, for the purpose of agree¬ 
ing to some plan of united action for the ex¬ 
ploration of the Limes Romanus, or frontier 
line of the Roman dominion in Germany, and 
to settle the proportion of the expense of the 
undertaking to be borne by the several States. 
Major von Leszczynski, of the general staff of 
tho German army, was deputed by the Emperor 
to represent tho topographical interests con¬ 
cerned. It was agreed to recommend that a 
commission bo appointed, consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of the five States and the two 
Academies; that there be two superintendents 
of tho work of exploration, one. of whom 
should be an archaeologist or architect and the 
other a military officer, under whose super¬ 
intendence several persons should be charged 
with carrying out the work in series of com¬ 
paratively short lengths. It is expected that 
the whole track, including the remains of the 
various military stations or camps, will be laid 
bare within five years. 

The new Part of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) opens 
with an important article by tho Passionist 
Father, Germano di S. Stanislao, giving a 
detailed description of the excavations com¬ 
menced by him some four years ago on tho 
Coclian Hill at Rome, which resulted in the 
discovery of the house of the Saints John and 
Paul, who suffered martyrdom under Julian 
tho Apostate. On tho second page, we notice 
a curious mistranslation, which is perhaps not 
to be found in tho original Italian. “The 
Coelian Hill, though now a desert, was in 
Roman [? ancient] times densely peopled, and 
was called by Frontinus a famous (sic) hill: 
Gorlins et A rent inns celeherrimi colics.” Of course, 
celeberrimi has here its primitive meaning of 
“ very densely peopled.” Among the other 
articles aro: an architectural description of the 
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monastery of San Martino al Cimino, near 
' Viterbo, by Prof. A. S. Frothingham, junior; 
and some notes on Babylonian cylinders, by 
■ Dr. W. Hayes Ward. The record of recent 

• archaeological investigations is rendered yet 
' more useful by a general summary prefixed to 

• it; and the analysis of the contents of archaeo¬ 
logical publications is as elaborate as ever. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Me. Savile Clarke’s adaptation of Mr. 
Thackeray’s story The Hose and the lling, is 

? layed at the Prince of Wales’s every afternoon. 

t is an adaptation executed with real skill; and 
though it is not very frequently actually witty 
in dialogue, it is all exceedingly telling, Mr. 
Savile Clarke being evidently in the fullest pos¬ 
session of the requirements of the stage. And, 
as we shall explain in detail a little later on, it 
is very well acted. Mr. Slaughter’s music is 
as tuneful as possible. The spectacle, which, 
in the first act, assumes no remarkable propor¬ 
tions, becomes, in the second, very noteworthy. 
The piece is “ staged ”—as the ugly term now 
goes—by Mr. Charles Harris, who is only second 
' to the great “Augustus {Druriolanus ” himself 
in his aptitude for conjuring up a sight that is 
delightful and imposing. The piece has the 
advantage of being played and sung by some of 
the leading lights of the stage of comic opera; 
and in the performance there are engaged two 
extraordinarily clever children: Isa Bowman, 
“the fairy black-stick,” who is grace itself; 
and a yet younger child, full of aplomb and 
effectiveness, Empsie Bowman. Mr. Harry 
Monkhouse, as Valoroso, King of Faflagonia, 
gives a performance that is ripe and dry ; in 
reality, nothing is more laughable than the 
measure in which he endows that monarch with 
the querulous tones and the little ugly, vul- 
garish, and familiar gestures of the lower 
bourgeoisie. Later on, Mr. Monkhouse—when 
the monarch is in love with Bosalba—assumes 
burlesque heroism. There are ways of de¬ 
throning his wife and exalting the newer 
lady; for, as he suggestively remarks, “Am 
I not a king, and does not a river flow 
under my palace wall ? ” Mr. Le Hay, 
partly in virtue of his phgsigue and of a 
very dexterous make-up, is not less admirable 
as Bulbo, Crown Prince of Trim Tartary. His 
face, broad and ingenious, suggests a vision of 
Mr. Pickwick in his youth ; and his sigh is like 
a westerly gale. The other actors do, all of 
them, usef&l service. Then, in regard to the 
ladies—those ladies who are quite grown up— 
in Miss Attalie Claire we have a sympathetic 
singer and a sympathetic presence; and in 
Miss Violet Cameron all that is handsome and 
spirited. It will not be the fault of players, or 
managers, or of Mr. Slaughter, or of Mr. 
Savile Clarke, if this very pretty version of 
The Rose and the Bing —which Mr. Thackeray, 
we take it, would have enjoyed to see—does 
not run at the Prince of Wales’s beyond the 
extent of the holidays. 

A NEW joke in several acts, and lasting from 
two to three hours, has been produced at the 
Strand. Mr. F. C. Burnand—improving in 
certain respects upon M. Vallebrigue’s inven¬ 
tion—has turned “La Security des Families” 
into “Private Enquiry”; and “Private 
Enquiry,” in its smartness of dialogue, in its 
intrigues and mystifications, in its wealth of 
entertaining incident, is at least a worthy 
successor to “ Our Flat.” Mr. Burnand has 
done his work thoroughly well—with the 
cunning hand that comes of long practice, and 
with his natural gift of wit, his delightful 
faculty of seeing the funniest side of a thing. 
The private enquiry agent, whose not un¬ 


remunerated activity brings something more 
than discord and distrust amongst the people 
who are silly enough to suffer his presence, is 
played by Mr. Willie Edouin, with full appre¬ 
ciation of the character of the .professional 
busy-body, the modem Paul Pry, whose 
motives are self-interest rather than curiosity. 
Mr. Edouin, in look and gesture and speech, 
is at point after point exceedingly droll. 
In parts that are of secondary importance, 
but yet are distinctly telling, Messrs. 
Maltby and Beauchant contribute to the 
entertainment. Miss Whitty is really a 
comedian; Miss Marie Linden is graceful as 
well as skilled—the Strand stage is fairly 
rovided with people who may be called 
ecorative, as well as with comic artists. If 
we do not profess to tell the story itself—but 
confine ourselves, instead, to a few words of 
comment—that is because stories of the kind to 
which “ Private Enquiry ” belongs require for 
their due effect the elucidation of action. The 
main intrigue is ingenious; but the piece from 
end to end—and it is indeed no discredit to it— 
is essentially for the boards. And in regard to it 
we should invite the reader of these lines by no 
means to imitate the prudence of Sir William 
Harcourt—by no means to “continue to 
cultivate his own fireside, in this seasonable 
weather ”—but, on the other hand, to venture 
bravely forth, and, in regard always to “ Private 
Enquiry,” to form an opinion of his own, and 
to express it. 

“Beau Austin,” by Messrs. Stevenson and 
Henley, held its place but for a few nights in 
the Haymarket bill. The theatre was closed 
for the first part of the present week, and was 
to re-open on Thursday for the production of 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s “ Dancing Girl,” 
which will be duly noticed in our next week’s 
issue. 

Of the re-opening of the Vaudeville, we shall 
also shortly afford some notice. This favourite 
and convenient little playhouse—about the size 
that a house ought to be for the performance 
of comedy—has for months been in the hands 
of builders and decorators, and Mr. Thome and 
his company have been wanderers. Not much 
required to be done in the auditorium of the 
Vaudeville, which indeed was always agree¬ 
able ; but there was very considerable room for 
improvement in what we may speak of as the 
avenues of approach, which have to-day been 
both widened and beautified. 

At the Birkbeck Institute, a night or two 
ago, Mr. Frederick Moy Thomas—whose utter¬ 
ances receive consideration not solely in virtue 
of his father’s eminence as a critic—accom¬ 
plished that which is a rare feat for an English¬ 
man. He delivered a discourse in French. But 
the thing that makes the discourse noteworthy 
to readers of the Academy is that it was con¬ 
cerned with Moliere and the “ Misanthrope,” 
Mr. Frederick Moy Thomas very sensibly hold¬ 
ing, in opposition to a view put forward not long 
since, that the “ Misanthrope ” is not to be linked 
with “Tartufe” as a satire and attack upon 
hypocrisy, but rather that it must be regarded 
as a demonstration of the impracticability of 
absolute frankness. Mr. Thomas further in¬ 
terested his audience by assuring them that 
what has been reckoned an excuse for plagiarism 
—the oft-quoted words, “ Je prends mon bien oft 
je le trouve ”—is really nothing of the sort. 
Grimarest, Moliere’s original biographer, could 
never, Mr. Thomas contended, have given 
sanction to the supposition that Moliere was a 
plagiarist; and “ Je reprends mon bien oft je le 
trouve ” is the true reading of Moliere’s saying. 
Cyrans de Bergerac had appropriated some 
intellectual goods of Moliere’s, and it was of 
his own goods alone that Moliere would fain 
have re-possessed himself. 

On Friday of this week, the association now 


known as the Theatre d’Art were to give a 
representation of Shelley’s “Cenci,” in M. 
Felix Rabbe’s version, at the The&tre Mont¬ 
parnasse. M. Prad, of the Odeon, takes the 
part of the Count, and Mile. Georgette Camee 
that of Beatrice. 

The Neue Theater Almanack for 1891 contains 
tables showing the frequency of the perform¬ 
ance of certain classes of plays in the German 
theatres during the last nine years. From these 
it appears that altogether Shaksperean plays 
were performed 822 times in the year 1889, 751 
times in 1888, 717 times in 1887, and 679 times 
in 1886. In 1881 they were performed 795 
times, which is attributed to tne influence of 
the Meiningen troupe. Of late years especially 
the most popular play seems to have been 
“ Othello,” which during the nine years 1881- 
1889 was performed 837 times; next come 
“Hamlet” with 816 performances, and “The 
Merchant of Venice” with 695 performances. 
The plays most rarely performed were “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well ” and “ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” each of which had only a single 
performance during the nine years. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

Mdlle. Ilona Eibenschutz, a young 
pianist, made her first appearance at the 
Popular Concerts on Monday evening. She 
came out as a prodigy at the age of eight, but 
was wisely soon withdrawn from the concert 
platform, and put for several years under Mme. 
Schumann. Her rendering of the Etudes 
Symphoniques at once proclaimed her a pupil 
of that lady ; but she was exceedingly nervous, 
and could do justice neither to herself nor to 
her teacher. We must be content for the 
present to say that she shows intelligence, and 
that she has been well trained; for this 
nervousness spoiled both tone and technique. 
She is to play Beethoven’s Sonata (Op. Ill) next 
Saturday, and that work is a splendid though 
severe test. Miss Marguerite Hall sang with 
great taste two lovely Lieder of Schubert’s, and 
Bizet’s “ Adieu de l’Hotesse Arabe,” in which 
she was admirably accompanied by Miss M. 
Carmichael. The programme included Bee¬ 
thoven’s “Harp” Quartet, and his Sonata 
for pianoforte and ’cello in A (Op. 69). 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained every 
Saturday morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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LIST. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE 
FRENCH COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE 8TORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM.” 


BY IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 

T&mh volume has for its nucleus some portions of the life 
of one of the eminent women who have presided over the 
French Court, either at Versailles or the Tuileries, and is an 
interesting picture of the times immediately before and after 
the epoch of the Revolution. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with Portrait, 6a. 

The first'volumes to appear, translated by Mr. T. SER¬ 
GEANT PERRY, will be 

THE WIFE of the FIRST CONSUL. 

[Immediately. 

THE HAPPY BAYS of the EMPRESS 

MARIE LOUISE. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE and the END of 

the OLD REGIME. 

Other volumes to follow. 


In large crown 8vo, Fine Paper, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 

THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


BY ROBERT LANGTON, F.R.Hist.Soc. 

The work will be illustrated with more than eighty fine 
Engravings on Wood, from Original Drawings, by William 
Hull, Edward Hull, and the Author. 

A crown 4to edition, limited to 300 copies, will be printed 
on hand-made paper, with the illustrations mounted in 
proof on India paper, each copy numbered. In cloth, gilt 
extra, 21s. nett. [Immediately. 


THE POETS AND THE POETRY 
OF THE CENTURY. 

EDITED BY ALFRED H. MILES. 

In 10 vola, 608 pp. each, fcap. 8vo. 

An Edition on special paper, bound in vellum, gilt top, 
limited to 100 copies, each book numbered (in sets only), 
£3 15s. 

An Edition limited to 300 copies, on fine paper, bonnd in 
buckram, gilt top, and in handsome case, £3 8s.; or in 
separate volumes, 6a. each. 

Popular Edition, in cloth case, £2 2s.; separate volumes, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 4s. each. 


Commencing with George Cr&bbe the work is divided as follows 
1. GEORGE CRABBE to 8AM UEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
a. ROBERT SOUTHEY to JOHN KEATS. 

X WM. MOTHERWELL to LOIII) HOUGHTON. 

4. WM. BELL SCOTT to COVENTRY PATMORE. 

8. SIDNEY DOBELL to JAMES THOMSON. 

«. WILLIAM MORRIS to ARTHUR 0’S HA UGH NESS Y. 

7. LATER POETS and APPENDIX. 

8. The LADY POETS of the CENTURY. 

». The MACREI) POETS of the CENTURY. 

10 . SOCIETY and HUMOUR. 

The critical and biographical notices which precede the poetical 
selections in each case bear the name of those who are rusitonsible for 
them. These include;— 


Dr. Furnivall, 

J. Addington Symonds, 
Dr Garnett, 

Buxton Forman 
Austin Dobson, 

Joseph Knight, 

Hon. Roden Noel, 
Arthur Bullen, 

Hall Caine, 

W. J. Linton, 

Arthur Symons, 
Ashcroft Noble, 


('unison Kemahau. 


W. E. Henley, 
Cosmo Monkhotiso, 
John II. Ingram, 
Oleeson White, 
Samuel Waddington, 
Emily Hickey, 

J liowlett Ross, 
Walter Whyte, 
Miickeusie Bell, 
llerl>ert E. Clarke, 
U. Lo GalUonne, 
William Gishurn, 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

The Life of E. L. Blanchard, and 

REMINISCENCES. With Notes from the Diary of W. BLAN¬ 
CHARD. By CLEMENT SCOTT. With Portraits and Illustra¬ 
tions. 2 vola. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 33s. l/n the prttt. 

The Australasian Dictionary of Bio- 

GRAPHY (including NEW ZEALAND and FIJI), comprising 
Notices of Einiucut Colouists from the Inauguration of Responsible 
Government flown to the Present Time (I835-1MU). By PHILIP 
MEN'NELL, F.R.G.S. assisted by Emineut Colonists. In crown 
8vo, cloth, 7*. 0*1. nett [In the pints. 

BY J. ASHBY 8TERRY. 

Nutshell Novels In crown 8vo, cloth 

gilt, 3a 8d. [Read*. 

“Pleasantly oomical and yet cynical, they are just the kind of 
stories for a reader tire 1 of elaborate plots ."—Athene mm. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

By Order of the Czar: the Tragic Story 

of Anna Kloestock, Queen of the Ghetto. By JOSEPH HATTON. 
In Crown 8vo, cloth, 8«. 

How "No. 1” became "1$” in Nor- 

WAY. By J. MAITLAND STUART. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, fls. 
“It is one of tho merriest books printed. The book is enjoyable 
first, and useful afterwards. Let every cno read it who has been in 
Norway, or means to be there some day.”—Scottman. 

Rufln’s Legacy :a Tbeosophical Eom-ncp. 

By W. GERRARE. Crown 8vo, doth gilt, 8s. [Reads. 

“ Will be followed with strained interest by every reader." 

__ Yorkshire Pott. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 

25, P AJBRNOMTSB SqUARS, 


DREAMS. 

BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 

Second Edition. Front. Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 

“ They can bo compared only with the painted allegories of 

Mr. Watts.The book is like nothing else in English. 

Probably it will have no successors, as it has had no fore¬ 
runners .^”—A thenaeu m. 


THE VIKINGS IN WESTERN 
CHRISTENDOM, 

A D. 789-888. 

BY C. F. KEABY. 

' Map. Cloth, 16a. 

«• It is full of learning, and exhibits an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the original authorities for the history of the 

period.His book is brightened by imaginative talent.” 

Saturday Review. 


A 8TORY OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 

PHILOSOPHER DICK: 

Adventures of a New Zealand Shepherd- 

Two vola, cloth, 21s. 

“ The book is well and cleverly written.” 

Whitehall Review. 


VIOLIN CHAT FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

BY A. H. RAIKES, M.A. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Both in his criticism and counsel Mr. Raikee has the art 
of being learned without affectation, and authoritative with¬ 
out dogmatism .”—Mane Hester Guardian. 


VOLUME XXVn. OF 
‘‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

MEXICO. 

BY SUSAN HALE. 

Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, 
gold lettered, 6s. 

“ A fascinating dioramic view of a richly-endowed land and 
an interesting people .”—Glasgow Herald. 


Now ready, VOL. V. of “ THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 

THE BUCCANEERS AND 
MAROONERS OF AMERICA. 

Being an Account of the Famous Adventures and Daring 
Deeds of Certain Notorious Freebooters of the Spanish 
Main. Edited and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“A peculiarly hapny addition to the ‘Adventure Series* 
. . . A very good boox.”— Athenaeum. 


VOLUME III. OF “ THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 

THE MYSTERY of the 
CAMPAGNA, and 
A SHADOW ON A WAVE. 

BY VON DEGEN. 

Ob'oig 21 mo, paper, Is. G<1. [Novo ready. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

WITH THE BEDUINS. 

BY GRAY HILL. 

Sixty-eight Illustrations and Map. Cloth gilt, 15s. 

** These Beduin tales are excellent reading, as indeed is the 
whole book .”—Daily Telejraph. 


London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo, 7a. Od. 

SIB WILLIAM M’ARTHUR, K.O.M.G. 

A BIOGRAPHY. 

Religious, Parliamentary, Municip 1, and Commercial. 

By THOMAS M’CULLAGH. 

With Etched Portrait by II. Manease. 

“ The author haa been eminently successful in hla attempts to pre¬ 
sent to his readers a simple, unaffected, and unbiassed biography of 
one of the moat distinguished public men of the present century." 

Cits Press. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Od. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JAMES 
AND ST. JUDE. 

By R«v. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 

Master of University College, Durham. 

The Second Volume of the EXPOSITOR'S BIBLE—Fourth Series. 

Price to Sulwcribera, in advance, for the Six Volumes forming this 
Series, 24a. (by post 8d. per vol. extra.) 

••• Full particulars on application. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

SOME CENTRAL POINTS OF OUR 
LORD’S MINISTRY. 

By the Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D. 

Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral, Principal of King’s Coll, London. 
“ Everything that Dr. Wace writes is eminently worthy of discussion, 

and the present work is no exception to the rule_The volume will 

be helpful alike to students and ordinary readers." 

Literary Churchman. 

8ECOND EDITION. 

8vo, cloth, 14a. with Etched Portrait by Manesse, 

SIR GEORGE BURNS, BART.: 

HIS TIMES AND FRIENDS. 

By EDWIN HODDER. 

Author of “ The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 
K.G.,” “ The Life of Samuel Morley," Ac. 

“Abiography which every one will read with pleasure_Full of 

interest from cover to cover, and put together with great power, dis¬ 
cretion, and sympathy, and there is positively not a dull page in it." 

Daily Chronicle. 


Now ready, FOURTn EDITION, largo crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6s. 

GESTA CHRISTI: 

A HISTORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS UNDER CHRISTIANITY. 
By CHARLE8 LORING BRACE. 

“A really earnest and noble book.”— Academy. 

“ This really valuable book ."—Daily Xewt. 

BY TIIE SAME AUTHOR, 12s. 

THE UNKNOWN GOD; 

OR 

INSPIRATION AMONG PRE-CHRISTIAN RACES. 


Complete in 2 vols, 7a 6d. each. 

THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 

By the Rev. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, M.A. 

|Vul. L EIGHTH THOUSAND. Vol. II. FIFTH THOUSAND. 
“This is a very attractive book. Mr. George Adam Smith has evi¬ 
dently such a master} - of the scholarship of his subject that it would be 
a sheer impertinence for most scholars, even though tolerablu 
Hebraists, to criticise Ills translations. ’—.Spectator. 


In 1 handsome vol., royal 8vo, 30a 

THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN. 

TOGETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ITS AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY, MINING, ARTS, TRADE, AND COMMERCE. 

By Prof. J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. 
Illustrated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, aud Native Fabrica 
'* By far the liest book that has been written on Modern Japan.** 

Athenaeum. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform in size aud type, SECOND EDITION, 28 s. 

JAPAN: 

TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES UNDERTAKEN AT THE COST 
OF THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 

With 20 Illustrations and 2 Mapa 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, * 
27, Pateuxosteu Row. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
Now ready. Sixtieth Edition. 1 vol., royal 8vo, with the Arms licautl- 
fully engraved, 31a 6d., bound, gilt odges. 

LODGE S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

AGE for 189L Corrected by the Nobility. 

TniRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6«. 

BENCH and BAR; Reminiscences of 

One of the Last of an Ancient Race. By Mr. Serjeant ROBINSON. 
With Appendix and Portrait of the Author. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. By 

F. W. ROBINSON uthor of “Grandmother’s Money,” “The 
Youngest Miss Green,” Ac. 3 vols. 

BROKEN LIGHTS. By Gertrude 

FORI)E, Author of “ In the Old Palazzo,” “ Driven licfore the 
Storm," Ac. 3 vols. 

ON TRUST. By Thomas Cobb, Author 

of “ Brownie’s Plot," “ For Value Received.” Ac. :i vols. 

“There la in these three volumes a tale of considerable ingenuity, 
and one which shows that the author is possessed of much constructive 
power and other important qualifications .’’—Manchester Examiner. 

A LIFE SENTENCE. By Adeline 

SERGEANT, Author of “ Little Miss Colwyn," “Jacoby's Wife,” 
Ac. 3 tola. 

“ Misa Adeline Sergeant haa done sorao careful work in her new 
three-volume novel ."—Literary World. 

A LINE of HER OWN. By Mrs. 

CONXEY, Author of “ A Lady Horsebreaker," Ac. 3 vola. 

** The story can bo read with amusement .”—Salurtlay Review. 

KESTELL of GREYSTONE. By Esme 

STUART, Author of “A Faire Damzell,” “Muriel’s Marriage," 
Ac. 3 vola. 

" The exposure of Keatell is cloverly worked out, and the story pro- 
ceeda with great vigour and greater pathos ."—A thenaeunu 

THE SECRET of the RIVER. By 

DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in tho Snow,” “The 
Broken Seal,” Ac. 2 vola. 

“Very prettily written, and the Interest in the fortunes o the 
heroine is well sustained ."—Manchester Examiner. 

THE LAST of the FENWICKES. By 

HELEN 8HIPTON, Author of “ Dagmar,” Ac. 3 vols. 

“ ‘ The Last of the Fenwicko’s ’ is a story to bo thankful for—a story 
that bears reading and re-reading."— Scotsman. 

“The story from the first arrests attention and contrives to retain it 
until the close ."—Homing Poet. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 

FOTHERGIIX, Author of “ Tho Firat Violin," Ao. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna By all, 

Author of “ Donovan,” Ac. 

A CROOKED BATH. By Mrs. Alexander, 

Author of “ Tho Wooing O’t,” Ac. 

DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. By 

EDNA LYALL, Author of “Wo Two,” Ac. 

T H E HEATH SHIP: a Strange Story. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Golden IIope,” Ac. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 

“ In the Golden Days,” Ac. 

THE DUCHESS. By the Author of 

“ Molly Bawn," “ Phyllis," Ac. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of ** Knight-Errant," Ac. 

NINETTE: an Idyll of Brovence. By the 

Author of “ Vfcra," “Blue Roses,” Ac. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of “ A Hardy Norseman," Ac. 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COBE. By M. E. 

LE CLERC. 

WON by WAITING. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of “ In the Golden Days," Ac. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 

By BEATRICE W IIITBI, Author of “ Part of tho Property." 


London ; HUR&T & BLACKETT, Limited. J 


TYPE-WRITING. 

rpYPE-WEITINQ.—MSS., Scientific, and 

-L of all descriptions. Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, Ac., 
COPIED with speed and aoouracy. Dictations taken in Shorthand or 
Type-writing by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work 
requiring delicacy and care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 
Misses E B A I. Fa nit ax. 4 , Southampton Street, Strand, London 

EIGHTH MEMOIR OF THE EGYPT EXPLORATION 
FUND. 

B UB AST IS. By Edouard Naville. 

With M plates and plans. Now ready. Messrs. Kfqan Paul, 
Tuench. Tbubnkr, A Co., and Offlres of the Fund, 17, Oxford Man¬ 
sions, W. 


Third Edition, price Is. 0 d. 

fAN FAILURE of BRAIN POWER, 

V-/ By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. By the Same Author, price 
h>s. Gd., ON LOCOAIOTOR ATAXY, and other Diseases of the Spinal 
Cord. 

Loxo mans A Co., Paternoster Row. 

'FHE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 

* for JANUARY containsTho Year 1890—On Tour in tho 
Provinces—Portrait Sketch of L. Snohr-Tho Organ Works of J. 8. 
Bach—The Pianoforte Teacher: Articles for Educational Pun>oses, by 
E. Paucr—Our Magazino of Good Words—Two Songs, by Emil Ivreus— 
Concerts, Reviews, Ac. 24 pages of Articles and Music. Post-free, 2jiL 
AracNER, 80, Newgate Street; and 1, Foulrert’s Place, London. 

'[’HE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 

■ R high-class Musical Periodical, appearing on the 1st of every 
Month. Contributors:—EBENEZKR PROUT, FRED NIECKS, 
Prof. PAUER, Ac. Each number containing- 20 pages of Musical 
Articles. Reviews, Concert Notices, Ac., and 4 pages of Music. Post- 
free, 2|d.; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. 

ArcKXKR A Co., 80 , Newgate Street, E.C. 

NOW READY. 

TDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

A. Garland Mears. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
old-time Love-Stories in Verso. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
Price 7s. 6d 

_ London: Keo an Paul. Trench, Tn r unf.u, A Co. _ 

INVOLUTION the WORK of a GREAT 

^ INTELLIGENCE. Part I., now ready. price 2s. 

In this Part, the scientific conception that life and consciousness are 
natural concomitants of specialised motion, like heat and magnetism, 
is shewn, a* favouring the conception that evolution manifests the 
* free and understanding action ’’ of a supreme mind. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, A Co, Limited 


With Portrait and 9 Illustrations. Price Os. 

'TRIE WORKS OF HENRY ROSE. 

-L “ The Richard Jefferies of poetry."— The Queen. 

A favourite wherever the English Language is spoken.” 

St. Stephen'i Review. 
In cloth gilt, demy 8ro, 390 pp., price Os. 

HTHE WORKS OF HENRY ROSE. 

J- “Mr. Rose’s verse is always correct, spirited, and rich in appro¬ 
priate colouring. —Glasgow Herald. 

“ Always natural and attractive "—Morning Pott. 

In one handsome volume. Illustrated, price 6s. 

r FHE WORKS OF HENRY ROSE. 

J- “He possesses a genuine gift of poetic expression, a rich 
imaginative faculty, and a good deal of narrative power.' Scotsman. 
London : Reeves A Ti rxer, 196, Strand. 


Now ready, square crown 8vo, 208 pages, brown paper covers, 
price 3s. 6d. 

“Y7ULGAR VERSES,” in Dialect and 

▼ out of it By JONES BROWN. 

SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

“ Vigorous and picturesque, not in the least vulgar, are the ballads 
of V ulgar Verses. ’’—Saturday Review. 

“ These poems ... are as remarkable for their deep human feeling 
m tor their seemingly unintentional pLcturesnueness, and tho power 
they exhibit of drawing realisable and convincingly authentic human 
iwrtraits, with a few strong firm outlines that leave nothing vague." 

“A collection of lyrics, many of them of great beauty and much 
inspiration, in praise of homely feature* and homely ways. The dialect 
songs are admirable and put in special claims upon our readers.” 

„ , .. . . ,, . Notes and Queries, Dec. 20 , 1890. 

Their sentiment is noble, and their forms are those of a person of 
culture. ... It would be a pleasure to be informed that among the 
working classes themselves this little volume has found a large dreu- 
lation, for it is well fitted to do them good, as holding up to nature a 
mirror of which they need not be ashamed.”—Rod and Gun. 

“ Every one of them is characterised by directness, by simplicity, 
and by & healthful virility of feeling and expression that is spoiled 
neither by coarse rudeness nor by mawkish sentimentality. There are 
both humour and pathos in the volume.”— Manchester Examiner. 
London: Reeves A Tvrneii, 196, Strand, W.C. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on Oie 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel bv 
John. By ALEXANDEB MACLABEN. D.D. 

BY DB. MACLABEN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s„ post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, iml otter 

8crmons. 

It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christian World. 

“ "While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon .”—Christian Leader. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY " and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

London : ALEXANDEB & SHEPHEABD, 

21, Furnival Strrrt, Holrorn. 

And all Booksellers. 
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NOW READY, tho FIRST NUMBER of 

THE ECONOMIC REVIEW: 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 

Contents or the JANUARY Number. 

EDITORIAL—A PROGRAMME. 

THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CO-OPERATION. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham. 
THE ETHICS OF MONEY INVESTMENTS. 

By the Rev. W. Cunningham, D.D. 
LOCKE’S THEORY at PROPERTY. By D. G. Ritchie, M.A. 

THE MORAL FACTOR IN ECONOMIC LAW. 

By the Rev. Wilfrid Richmond, M.A. 
SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVE¬ 
MENT. By the Rev. Prof. Stmf.s, M.A. 

THE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM IN TnE UNITED STATES. 

By tho Rev. F. Kaufmann, M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM—(1) TIIOROLD ROGERS. 

(2) L. VON STEIN. 

NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 

LEGISLATION. PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRIES, AND OFFI¬ 
CIAL RETURNS. 

REVIEWS. 

The ECONOMIC REVIEW will bo sent post-free to Subscribers for 
Te® Shilling* a year, paid in advance; the prioo per oopy being Three 
Shillings. 

Percival & Co , 31, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


THE ART JOURNAL, 

COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
Monthly, Is. Gd. 

The JANUARY Number, now ready, contains a Full-Page 
Etching, after G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., of 

WINTER IN BRABANT; 

Also Articles on Lord Tennyson’s Childhood, with Ten Illus¬ 
trations ; A New Caricaturist, with Ten Illustrations; 
Silks and Satins, with Ten Illustrations, &c., &c. 

PRESS OPINIONS ON THE 1890 VOLUME :- 
“ Exceptionally attractive.”— Times. 

“ Of late years many rivals have come into the field, but the 
pioneer still holds its own .”—Manchester Examiner . 


London : J. S. Virtue & Co., Ld., 20, Ivy Lane, E.C. 


“ A really valuable, trustworthy, and comprehensive hand¬ 
book.”— Leeds Mercury. 

“ An exemplar^’ and indispensable compilation.” 

Manchester Guardian. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 

THE YEAR’S ART, 1891. 

By MAECUS B. HUISH, LL.B. 

Containing a concise Epitome of all matters relating to the 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture which have 
occurred during the year 1890, together with information 
respecting the events of the year 1891. With Portraits of the 
Associates of the Boyal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
and including the Names and Addresses of about 6,000 Artists. 
London: J. 8. Virtue & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy Lone, E.C. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 343, is published THIS DAY. 

Contents. 

L GRATTAN’S PARLIAMENT. 

II. DOLLINGER and tho PAPACY. 

III. ETHICS of the DAY. 

IV. SEDGWICK’S LIFE and LETTERS. 

V. RUSSIA: ITS PEOPLE and GOVERNMENT. 

VI. LORD HOUGHTON. 

VII. THE NEW CODE and FREE EDUCATION. 

VIII. THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 

IX. GREEK at tho UNIVERSITIES. 

X. THE ELEVATION of the WORKING CLASS. 

XI. THE PROSPECTS of CONSERVATISM in ENGLAND. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEAJRD, 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 


Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 


Authors advised with aa to Printing and Publishing 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into, 


Digitized by boodle 
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ADEL PHI THEATRE 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti 
E rarEvming, at8, THE ENGLISH HOSE. 

_Preceded, at 7.15, by THE TATTLE SENTINEL 


VENUE THEATRE. 

R.attTnfmfa 8 - 45 - ^ play in three acta, by 

, SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by MAN PROPOSES. 


rjOURT THEATRE 

Proprietors, Mis. Jons Wood, and Mr. A. Chudleigh 
E very Evening, at 8. THE CABINET MINISTER 
Messrs. Arthur Cedi, Wecdou Grossmith, Frank Rodney 
Brandon Thomas, Allen Aynesworth, Saunders, F. Farren’ 
Clolow; Misses Carlotta leclereq, Rosina Filippi, Florence 
J^oiuer, Eva Moore, Caldwell, Isabel Ellissen, Harrington 
Mrs. Eimund Phelps. and Mra. John Wood. rrarungxon, 


QOYENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 7.15, 

_A MILLION OF MONEY. 


G- B E THEATRE. 

rm,. M e . L<!ssc ®. an , d M»o»sor, Mr. Norman- Forbes. 

by Messrs. ° F H ° ME ’ 

—Preceded by aversion of GRINGOIRE, by Mr. W. O. Wills. 

JJJAY MARKET TH E A TEE 

Temfeht 22n ^ ana «7' M P H ‘ Beeuboum-Tree. 

&*** iRSSSfSL&etsu 

N E s5t 0L X MPIC THEATRE. 

80,6 Legsee Manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett 
Every Evening, at 7.30, THE SILVER KINO 
_Keceded. a t 7, by THE COLOUR SF.RGF‘fvi 

QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE 

by J. L. Shine and Adrian Ross. ’ 

p R 1 NOE S S’F~THEATlRK 

Every Evening, at 7.45, 

_ ANTHONY AND CL EOPATR a 


THE SOLICITORS' JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

ESTABLISHED 1867. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the 
foUowing statement will afford some idea:_ 

Current Topics.—Leading Articles—Recent 
Decisions—Cases op the Week—Cases before 
the Bankruptcy Registrars—Solicitors’ Cases— 
Reviews—New Orders—General Correspon¬ 
dence—Courts—Parliament and Legislation— 
Appointments and Obituary-Societies and 
Institutions. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 2Gs.; by post, 2Ss., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, Gd. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£2 128., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WKBKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12a., post-free. 
Single Number, Is. 

any h Arte >UClt ° rS ' ,ournal and Ro P°rter can be ordered from 

Cheques and Font Office Orders payable to H. Villers. 

OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


B y -r> -- ESTABLISHED 1861 . 

I R K B E C K 

Roilthn 




bank, 


OLD SHIRTS 


0 ™S PCr fcEnT - “TEBE8T allowed onflEPOSITS, ropayabl. 

< SSi° w I iT5;." llctllatcd on 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purSuuod and raid. 

Fa.«,» SAYINGS department. 

^SB ECK AUU,«gg 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

OH 

® ® ■D B R’S HIRE SYSTBH 

The original^L aMmostliberal. Suit.aU 
Furnish direct from tho Manufacturer, from £ 11 ) to £ 10 , 000 . 
Catalogues, WtKSS Poet Free. 

248.249, 250. TottenhamCourt Road, W. (kindly note number..) 


Abofor HIRE ONLY. 

T.OISETTE’S System of Memory Training is the ONLY 
one by which the Natural Memory can be 

Mr. PROCTOR 

^appears to me admirable." Prospectus, 
containing opunona of pupils who hav« 

PASSED J&^A&filB, Ed * 
numbers of the Medical, Scholastic, 


MEMORY, 


aiminau, DcnoiasUe, 

Professor LOI8FT-TO S^’w 40 ’’ Vnfeeescma, post free from 
uroiessor lpiButte, 37, haw Oxford Stbsst, Losdoh. 


To H.R.H. tho PRINCE of WALES. 


JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Befitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and 
Collar-bands —Fine Irish Linen, 
2s.: or very best Irish Linen, 


TJRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedosb. 

Jms day, at 2.45, THE BOSE AND THE BING 
Messrs. Hendon, Shale, W. Cheeonan, J Kv and Havre 

S~ A vJ.° Y ^'HTirTTirir 

_Proprietor and Manager, B. D’Ovi.y Carte 

bv^S Gdtartilfd‘H ™ tirc ly original Comic Opera, 
by irLp 7,}lKwi^S 4 J rar 8ul i;y iul i ln two acts, entitled 
- THE GONDO LIEBS ; or. The king of Barataria 

QHAPTESBURY THEATRE 


T E R R Y’s T H^ _ A~t1r^' 

■JE&sesss E -— t — ' 

fnt>Ued IN CHANCERY* 


chancery" 0 ’ 8 thrWMK4 Faree > 


gTRAND _JT H E A T R E. 

Every Evening, at 8.40, 

by F. C. Bumand. ENQUIRY - 

Preceded, at 8, by DAGQEBfl DR AWN 

T 


0 


o L E’S T H E A T 

Manageress, Miss Florence M’Kenzie 
A lfred J- Byde. 


R E. 


an. juirea j. uyae. 

rr.” 

Mr. W. 8. PENLEY as GDY WARRENER . 

audeville 


Shirt * ^?vT turncd frQ r' ready ' to weaT ‘ J SampleNew White 
Shut, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 9d 4s 9d 

ft SSi’ij^r 4 <*»•». 

_ Hand knit by Donegal peasantry. 

Warm, durable, and comfortable. 

Two pairs free, 2 k. 6d. Men’sKnicker ■■•■vii ww#l 

4s - 9d -’ M ’. 6s. 9d., and 7s. 9d. 

”99*1 PANTS and VESTS are now very cheap. Price Lists 
trad Patterns Cambnc Handkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 
a 00 * 1 , 8 J n4 ^ for Household or Family use, from the 
heapest to the best qualities made. 

B. & E. M’HUOH Sc 00., Liimted, BELFAST 


IRISH SOX 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS' 

and 


QOUl’S 

--anil 

JpOTTED MEATS,^amlYORk’andGAME 

^SSENCE of BERf; BEEP' TEA,- 

^'UETLE'SOUP, and JELLYTandothOT 
gPEClAlIrriESTorTNVAIlD^ 


CAUTION—BEAVARE of IMITATIONS 

,, TTTO , T SOLE ADDRESS- ‘ 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. ’ 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 

186, STRAND, LO NDON, and a t the Railway Bookstalls. * 

This Library is established in connexion with Messrs W TT a. a > 

rZhv emWes aU tho most important Work™ Histo^ 

enHtlell i tn ff 8 ^ an8f , erri «g their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will he 

and ran C teh°ad upon rcduc f,P ri . ce8 .’ is published Monthly, 

Gentlemen’s L ibraries Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 


FRY’S 


y 


theatre. 


This Evening, at 8.30, 

Preceded, at 7.«^ DBAER0W FAKM ’ 

THE NOTE OF HAND 

Gm^r^°r S 8 T1 Blrthe M H SrS K ?°^ d ’ F’ M ‘ York . P - 


Lancet— u Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir C. A. Cameron— ‘ I have never 

President r.cyal College of tasted CoCOa 
Surj-ons, Ireland. that I like so 

well.” 

Paris ..f^liibition 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to Ji 8, FRY & 80N^ 


COCOA 


Digitized by 


Google 
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CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HEW AND DECENT BOOKS. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with Ten M&pa, price 6s. 

GEOGRAPHY of the DOMINION of CANADA and New¬ 
foundland. By the Rev. WILLIAM PARR ORES WELL, M.A. Oxon, F.R.C.I., 
late Scholar of Br&senose College, Author of “A History of the Dominion of Canada." 
Under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with Eighteen Maps, price 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY of the DOMINION of CANADA. By the same 

Author. 

%• “ This work is the first of a series of three volumes dealing with the self-governing 
dependencies of Great Britain. It is Issued under the Joint auspices of the University of 
Oxford and the Boyal Colonial Institute.” 

“It is intended primarily for educational purposes, and may be put Into .the hands 
of the higher classes in public Schools ; but It is also adapted to the wants of the general 
reader.’*— From the Preface. 

COMPLETION OF WICKHAM’S HORACE. 

Yol. II. now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, with a Map, price 12s. Vol. I. Second Edition, 

price 128. 

QUINTI HORATII PLACCI OPERA OMNIA. The 

Works of Horace. With a Commentary by E. C. WICKHAM, M.A , Master of Wel¬ 
lington College, and formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. Yol. I. The Odes, 
Epodes, and Carmen Seculare. Vol. II. The Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Foetica. 

Now ready. Folio, small paper, 10s. Cd.; large paper, 21s. 

HERCULANEAN FRAGMENTS. Thirty-six Engravings 

of Texts and Alphabets from the Herculanean Fragments, taken from the original 
Copper Plates executed under the direction of the Rev. JOHN HAYTER, A.M., and 
now in the Bodleian Library. With an Introductory Note by Bod ley’s Librarian. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, price 6s., nearly ready. 

SHELLEY.—ADONAIS. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 

Demy 8vo, half-bound, price 7s. ed., nearly ready. 

A FRAGMENT on GOVERNMENT. By Jeremy Bentham. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 
V “ ‘ The Fragment on Government,' which has long been ont of print. Is now offered 
to the public. The Introduction prefixed alms at showing the place of Bentham in the 
history of thought, anti tho significance of the Fragment as a contribution to political 
philosophy."— From the Editor's Preface. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., nearly ready. 

PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. Second 

Series. By Professor W. W. SKEAT, Litt-D. 

BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1891. 

Extra Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

CASSAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO, BOOKS III.-IV. For 

Schools. With Notes and Maps. By CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., late Assistant 
Master at Rugby SchooL 2s. 6d. 

“ Stands high among the best classics we have met."—Saturday Review. 

Books I., II.,2s. ; VI..VIII., 8s. fld. 

XENOPHON.-AN A BASIS, BOOKS I. and III. With 

Introduction, Notes, and Index. By J. MABSHALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. each. 

MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R. 0. Browne, M.A. 2 vols., 

Filth Edition, 6s. fid. Sold separately, Vol. I., 4s. ; VoL II., 3s. 

In paper covers :— 

Lyoidas, 8d. L’ Allegro, 3d. 11 Penseroao, 4 d. Cornua, fid. 

MILTON.—PARADISE LOST, BOOK I. Edited by H. C. 

BEECHING, B.A. Stiff covert, Is. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—A5NE1D. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A , and E. A.; HAIOH, M.A. Part I., Books I.-III. Part II., 
Books IV.-VI. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. each. 

“Mr. PapUlon's elegant and accurate Vlrgllian scholarship Is well known. . . . This 
edition will meet all the reasonable needs of an ordinary class. It Is in handy size and 
beautifully printed."— Saturday Review. 

*,• Boohs Vll.-lX. will appear immediately. 

MOLIERE’S LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW LANG, M.A. la. fid. 

SHAKSPEARE. - CORIOLANUS. Edited by W. Aldis 

WEIGHT, D.C.L. Stiff covert, 2s. 0d. 

%* One of the Clarendon Press Series of Shakspeare's Plays. 

RECENT CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Extra fcp. 8vo, cloth, 4s. Od. 

MODELS and EXERCISES in UNSEEN TRANSLA- 

TION. By H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, and Rrv. T. M. 
BROMLEY, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bath College. 

Extra fcp. 8vo, cloth, 8s. Gd. 

CICERO PRO ROSCIO. With Introduction and Notes 

by ST. GEORGE 8TOCK, M.A., Editor of Plato's “Apology "and “Meno." 

Just published, extra fcp. 8vo, 4s. Cd. 

XENOPHON MEMORABILIA. Edited, for the Use of 

Schools, by J. MARSHALL, M.A., LL.D. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

CICERO DE ORATORE. BOOK II. Edited, with English 

Notes, Ac., by A. 8. WILKINS, Lltt. D., Professor of Latin, The Owens College, Man¬ 
chester. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. 

*»* Uniform with the above, Book I., Second, Edition, 7s. 6d. 


GREEK LEXICONS. 


A NEW GREEK DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS. 

AN INTERMEDIATE GREEK LEXICON. Abridged 

from LIDDELL and SCOTT'S. Seventh Edition, small 4to, 12s. fid. 

“It will perfectly answer all school purposes, even In the more advanced classes." 

St. James's Gazette. 

A GREEK - ENGLISH LEXICON. By Henry George 

LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT 8COTT, D.D. Seventh Edition, Revised and Aug- 
mented throughout, 4to, cloth, 36 b. 

A GREEK-ENGLI8H LEXICON. Abridged from the 

above, chiefly for the Use of Schools. Twenty-first Edition, square 12mo, cloth, 7s. fid. 


STANDARD LATIN CLASS BOOKS. 

By J. B. Allen, 
EXERCISE BOOK. By the Same. 

By the Same. 


Extra fcp. 8vo, cloth. 

AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GfeAMMAR. 

M.A. 77th Thousand, 2s. Gd. 

A FIRST LATIN 

Fourth Edition, 2s. Gd. 

A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 

8s. Gd. Second Edition. 

RUDIMENTA LATINA. By the Same. 2s. 

REDDENDA MINORA; or, Easy Passages, 

Greek, for Unseen Translation. For the Use of Lower Forms. By C. S. JERRAM, M.A 
la. Gd. 

ANGLICE REDDENDA; or. Easy Extracts, Latin and 

Greek, for Unseen Translation. By the Same Author. Fourth Edition, 2s. fid. 
-Second Series. By the Same Author. 3s. 


Latin and 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. For the Use 

of Passmen and others. Selected by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. Seventh Edition, much 
Enlarged and Re-arranged, 2s. Gd. 

A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. By the Same Author. 2s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION to LATIN SYNTAX. By W. S. 

GIBSON, M.A. 2s. 

FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. Nunns, MJL Third 

Edition, 2s. 

GRJECA REDDENDA; or, MisoeUaneons Exercises for 

Practice In Greek Prose Composition. Arranged by C. S. JERRAM, M.A. 2s. fid. 

STANDARD GREEK CLASS BOOKS. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 4s. 
WORDSWORTH’S GREEK PRIMER, for the Use of 

Beginners in that Language. Seventh Edition, Is. Gd. 

GRADUATED GREEK READER8. First. By W. G. 

RUSHBBOOKE, M.L. Second Edition, 2s. fid. SSOONP. By A. M. BELL, M. A. 8s. fid. 

EASY GREEK READER. By E. Abbott, M.A., LL.D., 

Fellow and Tutor of Balllol College. In One or Two Farts. 8s. 

STANDARD BOOKS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

I. By Professor 8KEAT, Litt.D. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. Arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. SKEAT, LittD. Second 
Edition, 4to, £2 4s. A Supplement to the First Edition, 4to, 2s. Gd. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the 8ame Editor. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. fid. 

PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. First Series. 

Tho Native Element. By W. W. SKEAT. Lltt.D. Crown 8vo, 9s, Second Series 
nearly ready. 

II. By Professor EARLE, M.A. 

A BOOK for the BEGINNER in ANGLO-SAXON. By 

JOHN EABLE, M.A. Third Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. Fourth 

Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. fid. 

III. By HENRY SWEET, M.A., Ph.D. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, 

and Glossary. By HENRY SWEET, M.A. Sixth Edition, extra fcap., 8vo, 2s. fid. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and Verse : 

With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, extra fcap. 8vo, 8s. fid. 

A SECOND ANGLO-SAXON READER. Extra fcap. 8vo, 

4s. fid. 

OLD ENGLISH READING PRIMERS: 

1. SELECTED HOMILIES of A2LFR1C. Stiff covers. Is. fid. 

2. EXTRACTS from ALFRED'S OROSIUS. Stiff covers. Is. fid. 

FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. With Grammar 

and Glossary. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. Extracts from 

Chaucer.. With Grammar and Glossary. Extra foap. 8vo, 2s. 

HISTORY of ENGLISH SOUNDS from the EARLIEST 

PERIOD. With full Word-Lists, 8vo, 14s. 

A PRIMER of SPOKEN ENGLISH. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

A PRIMER of PHONETICS. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWINS LIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM.” 

DREAMS. 

BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 

Second Edition. Front. Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 

“ They can be compared’ only with the painted allegories of Mr. Watts.The book is like 

nothing else in English. Probably it will have no successors, as it has had no forerunners.” 
__ Athenaeum. 

THE SOVEREIGNS and COURTS of EUROPE. 


By “ POL1TIKOS.” 

With many Portraits. Crown 8vq, cloth, 10b. 0d. 


[«/ust ready. 


THE VIKINGS in WESTERN CHRISTENDOM, 

A D. 789-888. 

BY C. F. KEARY. 

Map. Cloth, 16s. 

“ It is full of learning, and exhibits an intimate acquaintance with the original authorities 

for the history of the period.His book is brightened by imaginative talent.” 

Saturday Revictc. 


VOLUME XXVII. OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

MEXICO. 

BY SUSAN HALE. 

Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, Be. 

A fascinating dioramic view of a richly-endowed land and an interesting people.’ 1 
__ Glasg ow Herald. 

Now ready, VOL. V. of “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 

THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF 

AMERICA. 

Being an Account of the Famous Adventures and Daring Deeds of Certain Notorious [ 
Freebooters of the Spanish Main. 

Edited and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5e. 

“ A peculiarly happy addition to the ‘ Adventure Series’ A very good book ."—Athenaeum. 

VIOLIN CHAT FOR BEGINNERS. ~ 

BY A. H. RAIKES, M.A. t 

Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ Both in his criticism and counsel Mr. Raikes has the art of being learned without affecta¬ 
tion, and authoritative without dogmatism .”—Manchester Guardian. _ 

VOL. TV. and PART XVI. are now ready. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 

Edited by Professor W. D. 'WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University;. J 

Profusely and Artistically Illusthatkd. 

The Volumes are in cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 2s. each; half-morocco, cloth sides, i 
marbled edges, price £2 16s. each.—Complete in 6 vols. 

The Parts are bound in limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 

“ Half the great work is published without any hitch or delay, and, moreover, without a sign 
of falling off from the high standard of excellence reached in the first volume.” 

Athenaeum (on Vols. II. and ILL). 


“BIT VAN WINKLE’S” LIFE. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 

With many Full-Page Portraits and other Illustration*. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tope, 16a. 

“ It makes one of the most interesting and handsome gift-books of the season. It is a 
delightfully garrulous and chatty record of a long theatrical life, and full of amusing gossip 
about the ‘ traffic of the stage.’ The illustrations, reproduced with the most delicate refine¬ 
ment of taste and feeling, add vastly to the attraction of the book. It is really a rich gallery 
of stage portraits.”— Observer. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: a History. 

By JOHN G. NICOLAY and JOHN HAY. 

Many Full-Page Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps. 

Royal 8vo, complete in 10 vols, bound in cloth, price £6 the Set. 

“ The theme is a great one, and it has fallen into worthy hands.The work is one which 

every public library ought to possess.”— Speaker. 

A NEW NOVEL, just ready. 

A ROYAL PHYSICIAN. 

By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, 

Author of “ The Treasure Tower of Malta,” &c. 

Crown 8ro, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, orown 8vo, cloth, It. 93. 

THE TRIALS of a COUNTRY PARSON: 

Somo Fugitive Papers by the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D., 

Author of “Aicady,” &c. 

“ Profitable and delightful to read.”— Scotsman. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

WITH THE BEDUINS. 

1 BY GRAY HILL. 

Sixty-eight Illustrations and Map. Cloth gilt, 15s. 
i “These Beduin tales are excellent reading, as indeed is the whole book .”—Daily Telegraph. 

A STORY OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 

PHILOSOPHER DI0K: 

Adventures of a New Zealand Shepherd. 

! Two vols, cloth, 21s. 

j “ The book is well and cleverly written.”— Whitehall Review. 

VOLUME HI. OF “THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 

i THE MYSTERY of the CAMPAGNA, and 
A SHADOW on a WAVE. 


By VON DEGEN. 
Oblong 24mo, paper, Is. 6d. 


[Now ready. 


THE “CENTURY MAGAZINE” for February will contain a further Instalment of 
THE MEMOIRS of TALLEYRAND, among the Contents being: 

His Apology for Taking Office under the Directory; First Meeting with General Bonaparte; His 
Apology for supporting Bonaparte; How the First Consul Snubbed an Old Acquaintance; The Begin¬ 
ning of Bonaparte’s Ruin; Napoleon has an Epileptio Attack; Austerlitz and the Faubourg St. Germain; 
The Queen of Prussia and Napoleon; Talleyrand leaves Napoleon’s Ministry; Talleyrand and the 
Emperor Alexander; Napoleon’s Spanish Plots; Talleyrand’s Stinging Retort; Napoleon and the Czar; 
Napoleon’s ohief Flatterers; Napoleon, Goethe, and Wieland. 

At all Booksellers and Newsagents, price Is. 4d, 

Loxiox : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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Le Galliennk’s Essays on George Meredith, by 

A. hymons ..81 

The Adventures ok Count George Albert ok 

Erbach, by C. E. Dawkins.82 

The Like ok Philip Henry Gosse, by S. Waddington 
Havell’s Translation ok Lonoinus on the Sublime, 

by B. K. Leather.. • 

Seton-Karr’s Lord Cornwallis, by H. G. Keene . 
Marcus Bickards’s Sonnets and Beveries, by G. 

CotTERKLL . 

New Novels, by J. B. Allen . . • • • 

Bkcent Theology. 

Notes and News. 

The Forthcoming Magazines. 

University Jottings. 

Original Yersb : “Cambridge in Sunset,” by Miss 

E. D’Esterre Keeling. 

Obituary: George Bancrokt. 

Magazines and Bkviewb.. 

Selected Foreign Books. 

Correspondence 

“ Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore by the Bev. 

Dr. B. MacCarthy; “J* Taphnis ” by Henry Brad¬ 
ley; Tunip and the Land of Naharina , by Prof. 
Cheyno and General Maclagan; Was the horse 
driven before it was ridden 9 by Prof. Bidgeway; 
Cock's Eggs , by Prof. Hales ; “ Average ” in the New 
English Dictionary % by Paget Toynbee . • 

Appointments for Next Week. 

The Greek MSS. in the Vatican, by Prof. Sanday . 
Correspondence :— 

“ Shambala ,” by the Bev. Dr. B. Morris 

Science Notes. 

Philology Notes. 

Meetings of Societies. 

Old Masters at the BoyAl Academy, II., by Claude 

Phillips. 

Excavation in Egypt, by W. M. Flinders Petrie . 
Discoveries at Thebes, by Canon Isaac Taylor 

Notes on Art and Archaeology. 

“The Dancing Girl,” by F. Wedmore 
“The Cfxci” in Paris, by Cecil Nicholson 

Staoe Notes. 

Musical Publications, by J. S. Shedlock . 

Recent Concerts. 


A LADY is desirous of obtaining 

LITERARY WORK for a Monthly Magazine. She would 
mrniBh an Article Monthly or eveiy Two Months, or undertake 
Reviewing.—Address 24, care of Mr. Westerton, Library, St. George's 
Place, Kmghtobridge_ 


"DUSSIAN (Instruction in) given, after 7 

^ P-m.. by J. E. Nkwtojj (a native of St. Petersburg). Translation 
i. on ,t‘ —Apply letter, care of Messrs. Thompson A Boult, 823, High 
H olborn. _ 

TESSONS in FRENCH, - RUSSIAN, 

■' ^ BULGARIAN, and ROUMANIAN. Correspondence and 
Translations undertaken. - P. G., 6, 8trathblaine Road, Clapham 
Junction. 8.W. 


B OOK-PLATES, in Mediseval and 

Modern Style., DESIOfiBDand ENGRAVED on Wood, Copper, 
Steel by TKOMA8 MORINU, tint Avenue HotelBiiil^mg^ 
High Holborn. W.C. 


ITALIAN and FRENCH.—WALTER 

Aoo„?AX A< 1 . E CANDOR b OPEN for ENGAGEMENTS for 
.. *. n the above languages. Classes held. Translations done.— 

74, Portland Road, Nottlng Hill. ____ 

IpACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 

.^.^hed; Wills found: Pedigrees traced, in British Museum. 
Record Office, and Ix>cal Registries: Books and Papers copied 
and translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
1 eacocz A Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 1, Doughty Street, W. C 

I^OR SALE. — Badminton Library, on 

large J»H e r. "CRICKET " by Lang and others, £3 10 s.; also 
THE RED PAIRi BOOK, on large paper, £2 3s—Write Bookman, 
May)s, 102 , Piccadill y. _ 

TVTESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, VC., are 
the wle representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, tho wall-known Artbt in PHOTOGRAVUKE. There la a 
steadily Increasing demand for reproductions by thb justly eelebrated 
process for large plates and edition! de luxe, rot ordinary Book 
lUustrations, catalogues, Adrertbementa Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
* CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 

CATALOGUES. ~ 

TpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

_ _, . CATALOGUES on application. 

_ DULAU A CO., 87, SOHO SQUARE. _ 

CHEAP BOOKS. 

choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitable 
lor presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. Export and 
country orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 

Oilbkwt k Fi eld. No. 87. Moorgato Street. L ondon. 

TJOYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 

^ 20, Hanover Square, W. 

vJBV?v I S.5;YT^ ,B1)I . NA . RY EVENING MEETING will he hold on 
.'-»thJANiAnr, 18»l, at 8 O’clock-Sir PATRICK 
LOLQUIIOUN, President, in tho Chair—when the following I’aper 
wdl 1*0 readOn " DR. SAMUEL PARR," by ARTHUR BENSON, 
E«i| , P U S L ., of E ton l olirgo ._ _ 

Popular Edition, prioe 3s.; by post, 38. 5 il. 

T HE STUART DYNASTY: 

Short Studies of its RISE, COURSE, and EARLY EXILE. 
The latter drawn from Papers in Her Majesty's Possession 
at Windsor Castlo. 

By PERCY M. THORNTON. 

William RiDcm.tr, list, Piccadilly, London, W. 

V A few Copies of the Library Edition are still on sale, prioe 12s. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 

15, Piccadilly, London, 

Offers at the net priceB affixed— 

Quaritch’s Facsimile Reprints of Rare Books. 

The Folio Series (continued)— 

VIZI. Jean Berain. Omemens peints dans 

les appartemens des Tuilleries dessinez ct grave* par Berain. 

[Paris, N. Lang loin, vers 1890. 

IX. Hugues Briseville. Diverses pieces 


de »e miners inventees . 
Paris et graves par J can 1 


Hugues Brisuille raaitro serrurier a 
[Paris, N. Langlois, vers 1870. 


X. Plttsieurs Models des plus Nonvelles 

MANIERES qui sont en usage en Part d'arquibuzerie le tout 
grav€ par Jacqmnet [ Paris, I860. 

XI. Balthasar Moncornet livre nouveau 

de toutes sortes d’ouvrages d'orfevries. 

[Paris, Jean Moncornet, vers 1670. 
The 6 folio volumes, bound Roxburgh© style, arc sold at Sis per 
volume, or £4 4s. the set of 6 volumes. 

Raphael’s Bible Illustrations: the Eres- 

coes of Rapliael. Drawn from the Originals in the Vatican by 
N. CONSONT, under the direction of L. GRUNER. Oblong royal 
folio, 32 beautiful large Lithographic Plates, printed in Tints (pub. 
at £3 3s.). half-bound, 90s. [1852. 

The complete Edition of this Work, consisting of copies of the cele¬ 
brated Frescoes of Raphael, from the Originals in the Corridor of the 
Vatican, called “ La Loggia di Rafaelle.” The Entire Series of Fifty- 
two Frescoes is here represented—a Selection only of Forty Plates 
having been previously issued. 

Rosini, Storia della Pittura Italiana. 

Second Edition, adapted for English Readers, by the addition of 
three Indexes—viz, (1) an English List of Plates; (2) an Alpha¬ 
betical List of Painters and the Subjeots represented; (8) a Topo¬ 
graphical Index, showing which Italian Paintings are found in 
every Town and Gallery of Italy and elsewhere. 483 Outline 
Engravings (pub. at £10), boards, 30s. [Pisa, 1818-54. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the 

Astronomer-Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by 
EDWARD FITZGERALD, with an Accompaniment of Drawings 
by ELI HU VEDDER. Atlas 4to, boards, £6 6a [Boston, 1884. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the 

Astronomer-Poet of Persia Rendered into English Verse by 
EDWARD FITZGERALD, with an Accompaniment of Drawings 
by ELIHU VEDDER. The reduced Editiou in 4to. Fifty-three 
superb Photo-lithographs of Mr. Vedder's wonderful designs, and 
eight leaves of printed text. Boards, £2 2s. [Boston, May, 1886. 

Sanders’s Examples of Carved Oak in 

the WOODWORK and FURNITURE of ANCIENT HOUSE8, 
chiefly of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By WILLIAM 
BLISS 8ANDERS, Architect. Large folio, with 25 Plates, Photo- 
lithographed from Original Sketches by the Author, extra cloth, 
£11111.6d. [1883. 

Sowerby (James). — English Fungi, 

COLOURED FIGURES of. 3 vols. and Supplement, complete, 
folio, 440 Coloured Plates, bound in 2 vols., hali-moroero, gilt edges, 
£16 16s. 11797-181- 


-The Supplement, separately, Text and Plates, 401—440, on 

8 Coloured Plates. £4 4s. 11809-15. 


Shaw’s Archaeological Works. 
Specimens of Tile Pavements. Royal 

4to. 47 Plates, in Colours, of Specimens from English Ecclesiastical 
Buildings of the Thirteenth to the Fifteenth Centuries (pub. at 
£2 12s. 6d.), Roxburghe, 80s. 

Specimens of Ancient Fumitnre, with 

Descriptions by Sir 8. R. MEYRICK. Large-Paper, imperial 4to, 
with 74 Coloured Plates (pub. at £10 10.«.), morocco back, uncut, 
£3 5s. [1836. 

Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of 

toe MIDDLE AGES. 4to, 48 Plates (26 of them Coloured), 
cloth, 80s. 

-The same, Large-Paper, imperial 4to, the Coloured Plates 

very highly finished aud heightened with gold, Roxburghe £3 3s. 

[1845. 

Handbook of Mediaeval Alphabets and 

DEVICE8; Specimens of Labels, Monograms, Heraldic Devices, 
Ac. 37 Plates, printed in Coloura, imperial 8vo, cloth, 6a. [*856. 

-Decorative Arts of the Middle 

AGES, exhibiting on 41 Plates and beautiful Woodcuts choice 
Specimens of the various kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal Work, 
^ood Carvings, Paintings on Stained Glass, Venetian Glass, Initial 
Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery, Fictile Ware, Book¬ 
binding, Ac.; also elegant Initial Letters to the various descrip¬ 
tions. Imperial Svo, some of the Plates in Gold and Colours, half- 
moroooo, uncut, £3 3s. _ [1851. 

Strutt’s Dresses and Habits of the 

ENGLISH, rom the establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the 
Present Time, with an Historical and Critical Inquiry into every 
branch of Costume, and a General Description of the Ancient 
Habits in use among Mankind. New and greatly improved Edition 
with Critical and Explanatoiy Notes, by J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., 
F.8.A. 2 vols., royal 4to, with 153 Engravings, taken from the 
most authentic sources, preserved in the British Museum, the 
Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, the Arch (episcopal Library at 
Lambeth, Ac., Ac. With the Plates Coloured, half-bound morocco, 
uncut, top edge gilt, £5 5s. [1842. 

Strutt’s 


and Ecclesiastical An- 

TIQUITIE8 of fi^'GLAND, containing the most authentic Repre¬ 
sentations of all the English Monarchs from Ed wan! the Confessor 
to Henry the Eighth; together with many of the Great Personages 
that were eminent under their several reirpis taken from coeval 
authentic preserved in the I’ublic Libraries aud Cntiiedrals of 
Great Britain. New and greatly improved Edition, with Critical 
and Explanatory Notes by J. R. PLANCHE, Esq.. F.S.A. In 
1 vol., royal 4to, with 73 Engravings, carefully copied from ancient 
Mai u scripts, Monuments, Ac., with the I’latce Coloured, half- 
bound morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, £2 12s 6d. 11842. 

BERNARD QUARITCII, 15, Piccadilly, London. 

*** A batch of Catalogues of Rare, Valuable, and 
Curious Books mag be had for six penny stamps. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 343.—Contexts. 

GRATTAN'S PARLIAMENT. 

DOLLINGER and the PAPACY. 

ETHICS of tho DAY. 

SEDGWICK’S LIFE and LETTERS. 

RUSSIA: ITS PEOPLE and GOVERNMENT. 

LORD HOUGHTON. 

NEW CODE and FREE EDUCATION. 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 

GREEK at the UNIVERSITIES. 

ELEVATION of the WORKING CLASS. 

PROSPECTS of CONSERVATISM in ENGLAND. 


ADVENTURES in the LIFE of COUNT 

ALBERT of ERBACH. Translated from the German. 
By H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE. Second Edition. 
With Portraits and Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, 

during a Journey in Search of Sport in the Far West. By 
Mrs. ALGERNON ST. MUIR. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12a. 

LONDON, PAST and PRESENT; its 

History', Associations, and Traditions. By HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Based on Ci xninoham’s“ HAND¬ 
BOOK.” Library Edition, on Laid Paper. 3 vols., 
medium Svo, £3 3s. [ Next week. 

A PLEA for LIBERTY; an Argument 

Against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. With an 
Introduction by Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays 
by various Writers. Edited by THOMAS MAC KAY, 
Author of “ The English Poor.” 8vo, 12s. 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; including the LaWB, In¬ 
stitutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., 
W. WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Vol. I. (to be 
completed in 2 vols.), medium 8vo, 81s. 6d. each. 

Third Edition.-MAROIA: a New 

Novel. By W. E. NORRIS. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

A RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR 

and ARMENIA. With Sketches of the Character, 
Manners, and Customs of the Mussulman and Christian 
Inhabitants. By H. C. BARKLEY, Author of 
“ Between the Danube and the Black Sea,” &c. Crown 
Svo. [ Next iccek. 

STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY; 

being Academical Addresses. By the late Professor 
DOLLINGER. D.D. Translated by MARGARET 
WARRE. With Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 

ELECTRICITY; the Science of the 

Nineteenth Century. A 8ketch for General Readers. By 
E. M. CAILLARD. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

ESTHER VANHOMRIGH: a New 

Novel. By Mrs. WOODS, Author of “A Villago 
Tragedy.” Now appearing in “ Murray's Magazine.” 

FORTIFICATION; its Past Achieve- 

ments, Recent Development, and Future Progress. By 
Major G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, C.M.G., Royal 
Engineers. With Illustrations. Medium Svo, 21s. 

LUX MUNDI; a Series of Studies in 

tho Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Bev. CHARLES GORE, M.A. Eleventh 
Edition. Svo, 14s. 

LIFE of ALEXANDER N. SOMER- 

VILLE, D.D., in Scotland, Ireland, India, America, 
Australasia, &c., and the Chief Countries of Europe 
(1813-80). By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. Portrait and 
Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 

Fifth Edition—Our VICEREGAL LIFE 

in INDIA; During the Years 188M888. By the 
MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN. Map. Post Svo, 
In. 6d. 

JOHN MUBEAY, Albemarle (Street. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


MODERN CUSTOMS and ANCIENT 

LAWS of RUSSIA: being the Ucheater Lectures 
for 1889-90. By MAXIME KOVALEVSKY, 
ex-Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Moscow. Demy 8vo, x.-269 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

*•* Contests: —Matrimonial Customs—Joint Household 
Community—Past and Present of Russian Village Com- 
munity—Old Russian Folk-Motes—Old Russian Parliaments— 
Origin, Growth, and Motives of Personal Servitude. 


BESIDE the FIRE. A Collection of 

Irish Gaelic Folk-Stories. Edited, Translated, 
and Annotated, by DOUGLAS HYDE, M.R.I.A. 
With additional Notes by ALFRED NUTT. 
Demy 8vo, lvii.-202 pages, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

Contents Introduction—Six Tales, Irish Text (in Irish 
character) and English Translation facing each other—Eight 
Tales Translated from the Leathar 8genlaighteachta—Notes 
on the Tales—Notes on the Irish Text—Index of Incidents. 


Privately Printed. Issued to Subscribers. 

VOL. II. of SLANG and its Ana¬ 
logues PAST and PRESENT. A Dictionary, 
Historical and Comparative, of the Heterodox 
Speech of all Classes of Society for more than 300 
years. With Synonyms in English, French, 
German, Italian, &c. Compiled and Edited by 
JOHN S. FARMER, Anthor of *‘ Americanisms 
Old and New.” Vol. II. C—FIZZLE. 4to, 406 pp., 
doable columns, half-calf and vellum, uncut 
edges. Subscription price for the five volumes of 
which the work will consist, £8 8s. 

*•* In this volume Mr. Farmer has had the advantage of 
aseiatance by Mr. W. E. Henley. Mr. Fanner reserves the 
right of raising the subscription priocs as copies sell off. 
It is hoped that Vole. III.-Y. may be issued this year. 


TUDOR LIBRARY, VOL. III. 

THE STRIFE of LOUE in a DREAMS: 

being the Elizabethan Version of the First Book of 
Poliphili Hypnerotomachia. By FRANCESCO 
COLONNA. Faithfully reprinted from the 
unique perfect copy in the Bodleian. With Intro¬ 
duction by ANDREW LANG, M.A., and 32 
Illustrations reproduced from the Italian Original 
of 1498. Royal 8vo, xxvi.-248 pages, sumptuously 
printed on thick paper with wide margins. In 
boards, 21s. net.; in Roxburgh binding, 25s. net. 

“ One more work of extreme curiosity and rarity has been 

added to the fascinating 4 Tudor Library *.Into the merits 

of the original there is little temptation to enter . ...Those 
who know the book know all about it, and those who do not 
will scarcely claim to be bibliophiles. Its praises have been 
warmly sung; it is credited with having revived certain 
branches of artistic study; its remarkable designs have been 
attributed to a dozen eminent artists; and its story has been 
charged with all kinds of mystical import, and has even been 
supposed to hide in some undecipherable manner the secret of 
the philosopher’s stone. As a mixture of realism and 
mysticism, of quaint and untrustworthy information and wild 

and erotic imaginings, it stands almost alone.Mr. Long’s 

prefatory matter, there is no need to say, is graceful, vivacious, 
and spirited.”— Notes and Queries . 

‘‘A book which, as Mr. Lang says, and says justly, unites 
the mediaeval and the renaissance character in an almost 

unique fashion.There is an odd but real fascination about 

it which may be best explained to those who do not know it by 
saying that it is not wholly unlike that exercised by Spenser.” 

. Manchester G uardian. 

The two previously issued volumes in the “ Tudor Library,” 
“this stately and beautiful series” as the Manchester 
Guardian calls it, are: Mr. Bigg’s reprint of Sir Thomas 
More’s Translation of the “ LIFE of GIOVANNI PICO 
della MIRANDOLA,” with an Introduction upon the 
Neo Platonic and Kabbalist Philosophy of Pico ; and Mr. 
Joseph Jaoohe’ Reprint of the Elizabethan Version of 
Longus’ “ DAFHNI8 and CHLOE,” with an Intro¬ 
duction upon the Pastoral in Classic and Renaissance 
Literature, and its relation to the modern novel. Each 
10s, 6d. net. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

THE WELLINGTON COLLEGE 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. By H. W. EVE, M.A., 
Head Master of University College School, and 
F. DE BAUDISS. Tenth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, xx.-368 pages, cloth, 4s. 

“ If French and German are to take the place of lAtin and 
Greek, except in the case of a select few, it is obvious that 
they must be taught in such a way as not to make us regret 
the mental training and culture hitherto afforded, or, at 
least, supposed to have been afforded, by the two classical 
languages. It is in this spirit, we think, that Mr. Eve’s 
French, as well as his German Grammar, is conceived. We 
have only to deal here with the former, the joint work of Mr. 
Eve and one of his colleagues, M. F. de Baudiss. As a 
reference book, the ‘Wellington College French Grammar’ 
is invaluable to all English-speaking students of the French 
language, whereas its introduction into schools is highly 

desirable, that is, if it is not already an accomplished fact. 

In conclusion, we cannot, perhaps, pay the work a higher 
compliment than by recommending it to our readers, not as a 
mere compilation from the best French grammars, written in 
French and in German, but as a judiciously original guide to 
the correctness of French literary style, based upon aiscrimi- 
nating self-observation, a guide which will never leave the 
student in the lurch, and always prove a thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy adviser.”— Education. 

“The tenth edition of this well-known Grammar has been 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. The most important altera¬ 
tion is in the treatment of the Genders. Prominence has 
been given to words that conform to the rules, and not merely 
to the exceptions. The chapters of the Aociaence on adverbs 
and prepositions have been considerably expanded, and a few 
notes on the French Calendar have been odaed. Many other 
more or less important alterations have been made, so that, 
in its present condition, the book is os near perfection as 
possible .”—Educational Times . Jan. 1, 1891. 

“Messrs. Eve and Bandiss’s French Grammar is too well 
known to require a long notice. It is characterised by clear 
arrangement, careful graduation, aptness of illustration, and 
judicious choice of matter, both inclusive and exclusive. The 
multiplicity of editions, with careful revision on each re issue, 
has secured accuracy and completeness. It would not be 
easy—we think it would be impossible—to find a better French 
grammar for English learners.”— Schoolmaster. 

The WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERIES for the Study of 
French now comprises in addition to the above-named 

EXERCISES on ACCIDENCE and 

‘SYNTAX. By H. W. EVE, and the Rev. 
T. H. D. MATTHEWS, Head Master of the 
Leeds Grammar School. Third Edition. Is. 6d. 
Key to the same (for Teachers only), 9s. net. 

EXERCISES on the ACCIDENCE and 

MINOR SYNTAX. By A. J. CALAIS, some¬ 
time French Master at Wellington College. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

EXERCISES on the LONGER SYNTAX. 

By A. J. CALAIS. 1 b. 6d. 

PHRASE and IDIOM BOOK. By 

A. J. CALAIS. 2s. Gd. 

The WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERIES for the Study of 
German comprises:— 

A SCHOOL GERMAN GRAMMAR 

By H. W. EVE. 3rd Edition. 4s. 6d. An abridg¬ 
ment of the same for Elementary purposes, 2s. 

EXERCISES to ACCOMPANY the 

SCHOOL GERMAN GRAMMAR. I'y H. W. 
EVE, and A. ZIMMERN. 2s. 

“UNSEENS” for DICTATION and 

TRANSLATION. By the Rev. H. A. BULL. 
Second Edition. Is. 6d. 

A NEW FRENCH READING BOOK. 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS.—LE MAITRE 

D’ARMES. Episodes from this masterpiece of 
Dumas selected for school use, and Annotated by 
H. LALLEMAND, Professor of French at 
University College, and E. JOEL, late Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, vi.-232 
pages, cloth, 2s. 

CLASSICAL LATIN VOCABULARIES 

for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, arranged accord¬ 
ing to Subjects with the words m English 
Alphabetical Order. By E. DAWES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 90 pages, cloth, Is. Gd. 

ATTIC GREEK VOCABULARIES for 

SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, arranged according 
to Subjects,«ilh the words in English Alphabetical 
Order. By E. DAWES, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
72 pages, cloth, Is. 6d. 

%• The above arc being used at Clifton College, Merchant 
Taylor’s School, Epsom College, Eastbourne College, &c. 


TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 


A HISTORY OF THE JEWS 

PROM THE 

EARLIEST TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. 

By Professor H. GRAETZ. 

Specially Revised for this English Edition by 
the Author. 

Edited and in part Translated by BELLA LOWY. 

To be completed in Five Volumes, 8vo, of which 
Vols. I. and II. will be issued on March 1st 
next; Vols. III.—V. in 1892. 

Subscription Price for the Set, £1 16s. net, pay¬ 
able half on publication of Vols. I. and II., half on 
publication of Vols. III.—V. Single Volumes will 
be purchasable at 10s. 6d. net each. 


A UTHOR'H FREE A VE. 

“ It is a matter of especial satisfaction to me that my 
work, ‘ The History of the Jews from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day,’ should he rendered acces¬ 
sible to the English reading public in a compact form 
and by means of an adequate translation ; for in 
countries where English is spoken, hooks are not only 
bought, bound, and placed m libraries, but are also 
read, taken to heart, and acted upon. It is therefore 
to he expected that the English-speaking people, which 
has never disregarded hut has at all times recognised 
and appreciated the peculiar character of the Jewish 
race, will feel an increased sympathy for it, on reading 
the alternations of its sublime and tragical history. 

“ English readers, to whom the forefathers of the 
Jews of to-day—the patriarchs, heroes, and men of 
God—are familiar characters, will the better under¬ 
stand the miracle which is exhibited in the history of 
the Jews during three thousand years. The con¬ 
tinuance of the Jewish race until the present day is a 
marvel not to he overlooked even by those who deny 
the existence of miracles, and who only see in the most 
astounding events, both natural and preternatural, the 
logical results of cause and effect. Here we observe a 
phenomenon, which has develojied and asserted itself 
in spite of all laws of nature, and we behold a culture 
which, notwithstanding unspoakable hostility against 
its exponents, has nevertheless profoundly modified the 
organism of nations. 

“ It is the heartfelt aspiration of the author that this 
historical work, in its English garb, may attain its 
object by putting an end to the hostile bearing against 
the Jewish race, so that it may no longer be begrudged 
the peculiar Bphere whereto it has been predestined 
through the events and sorrows of thousands of years, 
and that it may be permitted to fulfil its appointed 
mission without molestation. 

“This translation, in five volumes, is not a mere 
excerpt of my ‘ Geschichte der Jnden ’ (like my 
‘ Volksthumlicne Geschichte der Juden’), but a con¬ 
densed reproduction of the entire eleven volumes. 
But the footnotes have been omitted, so as to render 
the present work less voluminous for the general 
reader. Historical students are usually acquainted 
with the German language, and can read the notes in 
the original. 

“ In this English edition the ‘ History of the Present 
Day ’ is brought down to 1870, whilst the original only 
goes as far as the memorable events of 1848. The last 
volume will contain a survey of the entire history of 
the Jewish nation, together with a comprehensive index 
of names and events. 

“ In conclusion, I cannot refrain from expressing my 
gratitude to one, whose life-task it is to further with 
rare generosity all humane and intellectual interests, 
and who lias caused this translation to he made and 
published. At the risk of wounding his modesty, I 
must mention, as the Mtecenas of this work, Mr. 
Frederick D. Mocatta, whose name is a household word 
in every Jewish circle.” 
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STANDARD WORKS 


FOR 


THE LIBRARY. 


The Reminiscences of. W. P. Frith, 

R.A. (recently published in 2 vols., 8vo). A 
New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, in 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Private Life of Marie 

ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE 
FELICITE CAMP AN, First Lady-in-Wait- 
ing to the Queen. With 2 Portraits. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dean Hook: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 
Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “Life of 
St. John Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular 
Edition, with Index and Portraits. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

Recollections of a Literary Life. 

with Selections from her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORI). Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


Letters to a Friend. By the late 

CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of 
St. David’s, and Edited by the late Dean 
STANLEY. A much Enlarged Edition. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


The Lives of Painters: Hogarth, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN 
TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 


A Memoir of the late Rev. John 

RUSSELL (“Parson Russell”), of Tordown, 
North Devon. By the Author of “Dartmoor 
Days,” “ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” &c. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

From the French of 31. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 
Portraits, 6s. 


The Life of Henry John Temple, 

VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selec¬ 
tions from his Diaries and Correspondence. 
By the late LORD DALLING and BULWER, 
and the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 
2 vols., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each 
volume, 12s. 

The Life of Lord Wolseley. By 

CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


The Life of the Rev. Richard 

HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The In- 
goldsby Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. 
RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. In 
I vol., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ENGRAVED OEMS of CLASSICAL 

TIMES, with a Catalogue of the Gems in the Fitawflliam 
Museum. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Slade Professor 
of Fine Art, Director of the Fitxwilliam Museum, and 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; Author of “Ancient 
Rome in 1888 u’ 12 s. 6d. 

A TRANSLATION of the TREATISE 

CHAGIGAH from the BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 
With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Indices. By 
the Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and formerly 
Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar. 10 b. 

SOPHOCLES.-THE PLAYS and FRAG¬ 
MENTS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Trans¬ 
lation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, Iitt.D., LL.D., 
Begins Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Partm. ANTIGONE. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Part IV. PHTLOOTETES. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. 

By E. J. BOUTH, Sc.D., F.R.8., Fellow of the University 
of London, Honorary Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. {Nearly ready . 

3Pitt Stries. 

Milton’s Comns and Arcades.—Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON 
VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8s. 

An Apologie for Poetrie- By Sir Philip 

SIDNEY. Edited, with Ulnstrationa and Gloesanal 
Index, by E. 8. BHUCKBURGH, M.A. The Text is a 
Revision of that of the First Edition of 1596. 3s. 

[ Immediately . 

Vergil—The Complete WorkB. With Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by A. 8IDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 2 vol*. 
Vol. I. Text and Introduction, 3s. 6d.; Vol. II. Notes, 
4s. 6d. 

Livy.—Book XXVII. With Notes and Intro- 

miction by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Caesar.—De BeUo Oivili. Book I. Edited, 

with Notes, by A. G. PESKETT, M.A. 8s. 

Thucydides-—Book VH. With Notes and In¬ 

troduction by Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. [In Ike press t 

Lncian.—Menippns and Timon. With Notes 

and Introduction by E. C. MACKIE,M.A. [In the press . 

Homer—Hiad, Book YYn. With Introduction 

and Notes by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. 2 s. 

Homer—Iliad. Book XXIII. With Notes and 

Introduction by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. [In the press . 

Xenophon.—Cyropaedeia. Books VI., VIJL, 

VIU. With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. H. A. 
HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 5s. 

Racine— Les Plaideurs. Abridged Edition. 

With Introduction and Notes by E. G. W. BRAUN- 
HOLTZ, M.A., Fh.D. Is. 

Moliere—LesPrecieusesRidicules. Abridged 

Edition. By the same Editor. Is. 

Schiller—William Tell. Abridged Edition. 

With Introduction and Notes by KARL HERMANN 
BREUL, M.A., Ph.D. Is. 6d. 


|)iit f|rtss l$a:%main:al 3mes. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. Books L and 

II. By H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and formerly 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

-Books HI.—IV. BythesameEditor. ls.6d. 

- Books I— IV., in One Volume, 3s. 

Elementary Algebra (With Answers to the 

Examples). BvW. W. BOUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow 
and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 4e. 3d. 

The Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By 

S. I.. LONEY, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 

Part I. The ELEMENTS of STATICS. Extra fear. 
8 vo, Is. Sd. 

Part II. The ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 

[Nearly ready 

London : C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Cambridge University Press Wauehovse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


SAMPSON 10W, IARST0N 4 CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

Now Ready at all Libraries. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON 

By Colonel W. C. CHURCH. 

With 60 Portraits and other Illustrations. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

The INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648 1660: 

Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, Social, and 
Legal. By F. A. INDERWTCK, Q.C., Author of “ Side¬ 
lights on the Stuarts,” &o. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES in NY ASS ALAND: a 

Two Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave-dealers in Central 
Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTHERINGHAM, Agent 
of the African Lakes’Company. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

CURIOSITIES of LAW and LAWYERS 

By CROAKE JAMES. New Edition, greatly Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, doth, 7s. 0d. 

The PACIFIC COAST SCENIC TOUR. 

From Southern California to Alaska. By HENRY T. 
FINCK. With 24 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 10s. 6d. 

GREAT ARTISTS SERIES.—New Volume. 

THE LANDSCAPE and PASTORAL 

PAINTERS of HOLLAND: RUISDAEL, HOBBEMA, 
CUYP, POTTER. By FRANK CUNDALL. Numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of 

Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. 
By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” &c. Third 
Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

LOVE’S VINTAGE. By W. St Clair 

BADDELEY, Author of “Travel Tide,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 69. 

MYTHS and FOLK TALES of the 

RUSSIANS, WESTERN SLAVS, and MAGYARS. By 
JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 10 b. 6d 

The REPENTANCE of MAGDALENE 


DESPAR; and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5e. 


By G. ES8EX EVANS. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 

STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 

By WILLIAM BLACK, 

Author of “ A Princess of Thule.” “ A Daughter of Heth,” 

“ In Far Lochaber,” &c. 

SECOND EDITION. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

MURVALE EASTMAN, Christian 

Socialist. By ALBION W. TOURGEE, Author of 
“ Fool’s Errand,” Ac. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. By 

E. L. BYNNER, Author of “ Agnes Surriage,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 6a. 

“ A very powerful story.”— Spectator. 

ROUGHING IT AFTER GOLD. By 

“ RUX Crown 8vo, pa per covers, Is. 6d. _ 


Now ready, price ONE SHI LLI NG. 

HARPERS MAGAZINE 

FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

Contents. 

THE HEROIC ADVENTURES of M. BOUDIN. Comment 
by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 12 Original Drawings by 
W. M. Thackeray. 

FINLAND. First Part.—General View of tho Country and 
People. Husky Lansdell, D.D. With Map and 8 
Illustrations. 

FINLAND. Second Part.—Sketches in Finland. (Illus¬ 
trated.) Albert Edklfklt. 

ENGLISH WRITERS in INDIA. (Illustrated.) Hey. 
John F. Hurst, D.D. 

IN the STRANGER PEOPLE’S COUNTRY: a Story. 

Part II. Chakleb Egbert Craddock. 

THE FAITH of PRESIDENT LINCOLN. L. E. Ciiittendex. 
THE HEART of the DESERT. (Illustrated.) Chakleh 
Dudley Warner. 

SMYTH’S CHANNEL and the STRAIT of MAGELLAN. 
(Illustrated.) Theodore Child. 

&c., &c. 80 Illustration* in all. 

Loudon: Sampson Low, Maiiston, & Co., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter iA&e, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 

George Meredith: Some Characteristics. By 
Richard Le Gallienne. With a Biblio¬ 
graphy by John Lane. (Elkin Matthews.) 
“The following essays,” Mr. Le Gallienne tells 
us in his Preface, “ make no attempt either to 
‘ place ’ Mr. Meredith or to be a kind of critical 
microcosm of his work, nor do they presume to 
speak with any air of finality thereon. . . . 
My whole attempt is that of a lover/ of the 
works to give expression to the faith that is in 
him; ana I have written rather for those who 
are already Bpending their lives in a vain 
endeavour to convert masculinity to The Egoist, 
than in the hope of being myself an instrument 
of conversion. . . . My attempt is just that: 
to say some things which, doubtless, no few 
lovers of George Meredith could' have said 
better, but which, as yet, they have kept to 
themselves.” 

It is, indeed, only too true that the people 
who care most for Mr. Meredith’s wort, and 
whose opinion would carry most weight, 
have, with some slight exceptions, made no 
attempt to put their views on record. Why 
has not Mr. Stevenson given us a really 
adequate essay instead of some tantalising 
fragments ? Why has not Mr. John Morley 
written a convincing study ? Why has not 
Mr. Pater said the right word on a greater 
than Merimee ? Even Mr. Henley, who has 
written so much and so well on the subject, 
has contented himself with making a series 
of sketches instead of painting a full-length 
portrait. Other and lesser critics have been 
praiseworthy—have expressed enthusiasm, 
or cleverly analysed certain characteristics; 
but as yet the adequate criticism has not 
been written. Mr. Le Gallienne has 
told us, in the passage I have quoted, 
that he has not presumed even to aim 
at anything like a final judgment. Per¬ 
haps it would have been better if he 
had aimed at it. Such an endeavour would 
vv h - ad a tracing effect upon a style 
which is apt to become limp and as if out 
of breath; it would have taught him con¬ 
ciseness—that is, the nearest road to an end 
kept steadily in view; it would have sug¬ 
gested to him that without unity there can 
be no culminating effect. The book should 
launched at the British Philistine, 
* .u , V id' s °ne convincing pebble, straight 
o the forehead. It must De likened rather 
o a shower of small shots falling more or 
ess casually on the resounding armour, 
ome effect it will no doubt have; for a 
great deal of what Mr. Le Gallienne says is 
excellent, has the warmth of conviction, and 
may even bo persuasive. His manner of 
saying it is not always quite what one would 
esire. On occasion he can say admirable 
.B 8 can be witty, adroit, a phrase- 
ker; but he is rarely content to be 


simple, and he forces alike his humour, 
which is limited, and the English language, 
which it is wise to limit. One cannot see 
quite the relation to English of such a phrase 
as that already quoted, “ to convert mas¬ 
culinity to The Egoist." Mr. Le Gallienne 
is so fond of the word “ masculinity ” that 
he uses it twice in two pages. At times he 
tries to write like Mr. Meredith at his wilful 
worst. That is not surprising, if it is un¬ 
fortunate ; for everyone must have felt, at 
one time or another, the fatal attraction of 
a style about which one is writing. To 
write about Carlyle, Mr. Meredith, or Mr. 
Swinburne, without unconsciously repro¬ 
ducing some trick of manner, is a feat of 
which any man might be proud. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s first chapter deals 
with “ Style and Aim,” and is a good intro¬ 
duction. The second chapter is devoted 
mainly to Richard Feverel and The Egoist ,which 
are taken, not quite justly, as representative 
of the novels as a whole. Mr. Le Gallienne 
tells us that in his opinion The Egoist is 
Mr. Meredith’s greatest novel, and “ may 
be taken to stand for the one thing he can 
pre-eminently do.” Opinion against opinion, 
I can but say that to my mind such a state¬ 
ment is far from true. The Egoist is a 
wonderful book—no doubt the most wonder¬ 
ful book, literally speaking, that Mr. 
Meredith has Written. But that does not 
make it his greatest novel, nor prove that it 
is “ the one thing he can pre-eminently do.” 
In the elemental comedy of such a novel as 
The Egoist, Mr. Meredith challenges Con¬ 
greve, or even Moliere; but in the elemental 
tragedy of certain parts of Rhoda Fleming 
and Richard Feverel he challenges Webster, 
or almost Shakspere. Mr. Le Gallienne 
has some interesting pages on the “ idea of 
comedy,” in the course of which he notes 
acutely the difference between the ordinary 
humorist, who “has to make his 
comedy,” and Mr. Meredith, for whom 
“ it inheres in all things as vitally as poetry 
and as diffused as sunshine.” But he has 
no such pages on the yet more essential 
“ idea of tragedy,” to which we owe what 
is most profoundly human, most intimate 
and penetrating, in these novels. 

In regard to style, Mr. Le Gallienne 
says much that is acute and sensible; but is 
it true that Richard Feverel shows us Mr. 
Meredith’s style “ as mature in his twenty- 
seventh year” as at a later period? Mr. 
Meredith was not in his twenty-seventh 
but his thirty-second year when Richard 
Feverel was published; but that is a mere 
detail. I question if Mr. Le Gallienne has 
read Richard Feverel in its original form. 
He would see that Mr. Meredith had by 
1878 so far matured as to weed out from 
that particular novel a great deal of veiy 
irrelevant and very badly written stuff— 
whole chapters near the beginning, para¬ 
graphs and passages throughout. Then, 
while I quite agree with Mr. Le Gallienne 
that Richard Feverel is fuller of fine things 
than any single one of the later novels, I 
cannot think that, even in its revised form, 
it is so mature and masterly in style as some 
of the middle period work. Mr. Meredith’s 
style has always been, as I think he has 
himself said, “ experimental,” but the ex¬ 
periment has been carried out at different 



times with somewhat varying success. The 
uncouthnesses which disfigure Richard Feverel 
were the mere shavings, so to speak, of 
Shagpat — a mere aftertaste of Arabian 
extravagance. It is a new kind of uncouth¬ 
ness that comes into prominence in The 
Egoist —that exaggeration of qualities which 
one gees in the later works of most men who 
have a pronounced stylo, as, in our own days, 
we see it in Carlyle and in Browning. 
Rough and ready judgments about Mr. 
Meredith’s style are, or should be, impossible. 
No prose writer of our time has written 
finer or viler English. It is a mistake to 
treat him as if he were stylist first, and 
novelist afterwards, as Flaubert might 
almost be said to be. But it is a greater 
mistake to compare his troubled intensity of 
phrase with Balzac’s hopeless incapacity for 
writing sustained good French, or Dickens’s 
hopeless incapacity for writing sustained 
good English. He is a conscious artist 
always—as conscious as Goncourt, with whom 
he maybe compared for his experimental 
treatment of language, his attempt to ex- 

E ress what has never been expressed before 
y forcing words to say more than they are 
accustomed to say. Sometimes they give his 
message, but ungraciously, like beaten 
slaves ; sometimes tho message seems to go 
astray. That is why Englishmen, forgetting 
triumph after splendid triumph of style, 
will sometimes tell you that Mr. Meredith 
cannot write English, just as Frenchmen 
gravely assure one another that the novels 
of the Goncourts are written in any language 
but French. 

The most novel, the most needed, part of 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s book is the section in 
which he deals with Mr. Meredith’s poetry. 
That astonishing little volume, Modem Love, 
and Poems of the English Roadside, published 
nearly thirty years ago, has never received 
anything like justice, except at the hands of 
such fellow-craftsmen as Mx. Swinburne and 
James Thomson. Mr. Le Gallienne seems 
inclined to place the title-poem at the very 
head of Mr. Meredith’s work, above even 
the novels. He is in good company, for 
that, too, was Mr. Browning’s opinion. But 
while I for one cannot but feel that Mr. 
Meredith works more naturally, with a freer 
hand, in prose than in verse, that poem of 
“Modem Love,” and at least one or two 
of the smaller pieces, seem to me among the 
masterpieces of contemporary poetry. As I 
have said elsewhere, in a very inadequate 
article on Mr. Meredith’s poetry, “ Modem 
Love ” is the most distinctly modem poem 
ever written. There had been nothing like 
it in English poetry: it brings into our 
literature something fundamentally new, 
essentially modem. Side by side with this 
super-subtle study of passion and sensation, 
we have the homely realism of “Juggling 
Jerry”—a poem which can only be compared 
with Burns’s “ Jolly Beggars ” for trium¬ 
phant success in perhaps the most difficult 
kind of literature. Mr. Meredith’s later poetry 
is sometimes very wonderful, sometimes 
very dreadful; and the dreadful part of it 
has unduly, but not unnaturally, prejudiced 
people against what is really wonderful in 
it. Mr. Le Gallienne’s pages on this curious 
individual nature-poetry, with its searching 
vision, its troubled and tumultuous form, 
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have considerable interest, and are certainly 
very sympathetic. 

A bibliography of Mr. Meredith’s work, 
and of the main criticisms upon it, fills the 
last seventy pages of the volume. In this 
bibliography, Mr. John Lane has brought 
together material of permanent value, and 
has done a real service alike to collectors 
and to students. Mr. W. Morton Fullerton 
contributes a pleasant note on the recent 
American discovery of George Meredith. 

Abthtjb Symons. 


The Adventures of Count George Albert of 
Erlach. Translated from the German by 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. (John Murray.) 


It would be fortunate for the world if the 
records of other families yielded as interest¬ 
ing a picture of adventures and manners as 
the archives of the Erbach-Schonhausen 
house. The history of Count George Albert 
of Erbach, which has been compiled from 
family documents by Emil Kraus, and trans¬ 
lated into graceful English by the Princess 
Beatrice, gives us a vivid insight into a great 
European romance—the defence of Malta 
and me fate of captives among the Moorish 
corsairs. That no familiar touch may be 
wanting to the story, we have even the 
Moorish princess pitying her father’s pri¬ 
soner, ana not obscurely hinting at her love. 
The Bey of Tunis readily gave permission 
to Selima to play chess with his noble 
captive. His own object was to elicit from 
the Count an admission of his identity in 
some unguarded moment, and this very 
interested motive appears to have actuated 
the lady herself to some extent. But Selima 
was playing with dangerous fire, and ran the 
risk of surrendering to more tender feelings. 
The Count, however, though grateful and 
chivalrous, was proof against her blandish¬ 
ments, and persevered in preserving his 
Becret in order to save his family from pay¬ 
ing the heavy ransom which a knowledge 
of his true quality would have enabled the 
Bey to exact. 

Our hero started in life as the youngest 
son of a German family of distinguished 
position and important connections, although 
destined by the death of his elder brothers 
eventually to become the head of the house 
and the ancestor of the present Counts of 
Erbach. Accompanied by a “governor” 
and a “ principal, or courier, he was sent 
out in 1614 on a protracted tour of foreign 
travel. Admission to the best society of the 
day was everywhere open to him, partly 
through the introductions he carried, and 
partly through his fine manners and a 
handsome person, which we can realise from 
a silver relief made at Nuremberg during 
his lifetime. We find him at Strassburg, 
Grenoble, and Paris, and eventually at 
Rome. It was impossible to return home 
from the Eternal City without visiting 
Naples, although his courier was receiving 
sharp remonstrances from the family steward 
for nis extravagance. Accordingly the 
Count made his way south with a company 
of German fellow-travellers well equipped 
for the road, and was hospitably enter¬ 
tained at Naples bjr a German noble 
resident in that city. The conversa¬ 
tion naturally turned from time to time 


upon the Knights of Malta and their 
valiant deeds againt the corsairs who 
infested the Calabrian and Sicilian coasts. 
An ardent wish sprang up in Count George’s 
breast to pay a visit to the isle of heroes. 
He was momentarily deterred by a sum¬ 
mons home, and by the serious warnings 
which his host addressed to him. But the 
promptings of a fellow-traveller, who 
appears to have been a curious mixture of 
cupidity and venturesomeness, redoubled his 
first longings. His companions determined 
to share the adventure, and they started for 
Valetta on a galley of the Order rowed by 
slaves whose hard work and scanty fare had 
reduced them to the semblance of bronzed 
skeletons. The voyage was a success, and the 
readers of to-day otto to it a graphic account 
by an eye-witness of tlio way of living of the 
famous knights. Up to that time, at any 
rate, the religious fervour and crusading 
zeal of the Hospitallers was unimpaired. 
Discipline and austerity prevailed every¬ 
where, and their martial ardour was 
reinforced by religious enthusiasm. 

The Count, albeit a Lutheran, was 
received with a fine hospitality and tolerance 
by the Grand-Master Alosius de Vignacourt, 
although some of the Spanish knights, in 
the true spirit of St. Dominic, were tempted 
to try a little coercion on the heretics. The 
party were shown the arsenal and equip¬ 
ments of the Order, and witnessed a solemn 
investiture of new knights. But the mis¬ 
fortune which had been predicted at Naples, 
and of which the Count’s mother had been 
warned in an ominous dream, was destined 
to befall them on their return. They 
trusted themselves to a hired frigate, but 
the captain had been observed before their 
departure to have secret colloquies with a 
mysterious stranger. He had, in fact—and 
the occurrence was not infrequent among 
the rascally traders of the day—arranged 
to sell them to the corsairs. Under the 
coast of Sicily, and almost in sight of haven, 
they were attacked by a galley of Tunisian 
rovers, which shot out from a cove 
where it had been waiting. It is gratify¬ 
ing to learn that the treacherous captain was 
killed by one of the party, an event which 
was welcomed by the corsairs, who were 
thus released from paying him Ins stipulated 
fee. But he had made a successful resist¬ 
ance impossible by abstracting the ammu¬ 
nition of his passengers. Handicapped as 
they were, the Germans made a desperate 
fight; but the poisoned arrows of the 
corsairs were too much for them, and they 
were eventually overpowered. 

The prisoners were treated with consider¬ 
able humanity by the pirate captain, and 
were agreeably surprised to find similar 
treatment extended to them at first at Tunis. 
But the Bey suspected that his prisoners 
were persons of rank; probably their 
betrayer would not have sold them other¬ 
wise. Count George, however, was deter¬ 
mined to represent himself as a student, 
and apprised his family of the fact in a 
letter which he contrived to send them. 
The Bey, disappointed and suspicious, left 
no means untried to entrap his prisoner, 
whose birth was plainly evinced by his noble 
mien and manner, into an admission of his 
rank, and finally had resort to torture and 


privation. The Count held out pluckily; but 
meanwhile the story of his captivity was 
bruited about in Europe by his family, who 
made every effort to procure his release. 
But when an inkling of the truth at length 
reached Tunis, the prize had almost slipped 
through the fingers of the hard taskmaster. 
Malignant small-pox had brought the 
Count into the last extremity; and the Moors 
hastily determined to close with the Knights 
of Malta, who were acting as intermediaries, 
while they still had a five man to traffic 
with. Accordingly a bargain was knocked 
up out of which the Count’s companion, who 
had prompted the voyage, tried unhand¬ 
somely to make something for himself, true 
to his principle of sponging on his noble 
friend; and the ransomed prisoner was 
shipped, more dead than alive, to Malta. 
The careful nursing of the Hospitallers, 
however, succeeded in restoring him to 
health ; and he lived to take an active part 
in the Thirty Years’ War, and to continue 
a line which was in danger of disappearance. 

C. E. Dawkins. 


The Life of Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. By 

his Son, Edmund Gosse. (Kegan Paid 

& Co.) 

In that very excellent little volume, Glaucus ; 
or, the Wonders of the Shore, Charles 
Kingsley observes: 

“ Happy, truly, is the naturalist. He has no 
time for melancholy dreams. The earth becomes 
to him transparent; everywhere he sees signifi- 
cancies, harmonies, laws, chains of cause and 
effect endlessly interlinked, which draw him out 
of the narrow sphere of self-interest and self¬ 
pleasing into a pure and wholesome region of 
solemn joy and wonder.” 

It is not improbable that Kingsley was 
thinking of his friend Philip Gosse when he 
wrote these words, for they are thoroughly 
applicable to the latter, when regarded from 
that side of his character with which the 
author of Glaucus was principally familiar. 
How applicable they are may oasily be per¬ 
ceived while reading many pleasant pas¬ 
sages in the interesting volume which forms 
the subject of this notice. Of such passages 
the following brief extract from a letter 
written by Gosse in 1833 may be quoted as 
an example. 

“How I love to recall every little incident 
connected with that first morning excursion! 
—the poor brown cranefly, which was the first 
English insect I caught; the little grey moth 
under the oaks at the end of the last field; the 
meadow where the Saiyrukt were sporting on 
the sunny bank; the heavy fat Musca in Heck- 
ford-field hedge, which I in my ignorance 
called a Bombylius, and the consequent display 
of entomological lore manifested all that day 
by the family, who frequently repeated the 
sounding words ‘ Bombylius bee-fly.’ ” 

But, unfortunately, there was another side 
to his character, which was of a gloomy and 
morbid tendency, probably due to some 
latent bodily ailment, some organic disease 
eating away the roots of life and joy and 
happiness. Mr. Edmund Gosse has taken a 
very proper and sensible view of the matter; 
and, referring to a private diary kept by his 
father while firing in Alabama, he observes: 

‘ ‘ His diary is full of self-upbraidings, penitential 
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cries, vows of greater watchfulness in the 
future; and it is downright pathetic to read 
these effusions, and to know that it was quinine 
that the poor soul wanted in its innocent 
darkness.” 

In his youth he had suffered from a serious 
attack of water on the brain, and through¬ 
out the larger portion of this volume refe¬ 
rence is continually made to periodic visita¬ 
tions of headache and depression. It is not, 
therefore, improbable, as the biographer 
himself seems to suggest, that the religious 
melancholia from which Philip Gosse suf¬ 
fered was really due to some defect in his 
physical constitution. 

As might be expected in the life of a 
naturalist, those chapters will be found the 
most interesting which are, as it were, pages 
tom from the book of Nature, and which 
carry us away through the vast and 
varied fields of life, disclosing the hidden 
wonders of the shore or the forest. Very 
excellent, also, are the graphic descriptions 
with which these chapters are adorned, 
depicting the wild scenery, and the manners 
and customs, of Newfoundland, Canada, 
Alabama, and Jamaica, some fifty years 
ago. This is not surprising when we 
remember that Gosse was not only a natu¬ 
ralist, but was also, as all his writings 
plainly indicate, a poet—possessing the rich 
imagination, and the love of strange or 
sonorous words, fantastic phrases, and florid 
epithets, which so' many writers of verse 
endeavour to cultivate. Those who are 
familiar with his various works— A Natu- 
rulut’s Sojourn in Jamaica , Tenby, The Aqua¬ 
rium, Devonshire Coast, A Year at the Shore, 
&c.—know that as an observer of all the 
details of natural objects, and as a writer 
of flowery and romantic descriptions, Philip 
Gosse had a talent that deserved the success 
which it eventually secured. But those who 
have also read his volume entitled Omphalos 
will agree with the writer of the biography 
that that volume was “ fatal to the advance 
of his reputation as a man of scienoe ” ; for 
it proved that as a thinker or philosopher 
“ he was fitted neither by training, nor by 
native aptitude, nor by the possession of a 
mind clear from prejudice.” It is, indeed, 
surprising that a naturalist who was through 
life the contemporary of such writers as 
Darwin, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer, 
should have so utterly failed to apprehend 
the cogency of their arguments on the 
subject of evolution that he remained quite 
unaware that a new era in the history of 
science had commenced and was rapidly 
advancing. 

In reading the chapters of the biography 
dealing with the portions of his life spent in 
America, we are reminded of the wander¬ 
ings of another famous naturalist, Charles 
Waterton, to whose character his own bore 
some slight resemblance. As, for instance, 
when we are told that while residing in 
Jamaica he was 

“ frequently accustomed to rise two hours 
before dawn and, sitting loosely in the saddle, 
to ride slowly up a romantic ascent by the light 
of the stars, listening to the rich melodies 
poured forth by dozens of mocking-birds from 
the fruit-trees and groves of the lower hills, 
managing to arrive at the brow of the mountain 
at sunrise.” 


Here, we read, 

“ was the haunt of several rare birds of peculiar 
interest—of the eccentric jabbering crow, of 
the solitaire, and of the long-tailed humming¬ 
bird.” 

It was fascinating, in intervals of labour, 

“ to sit on a fallen log in the cool shadow, 
surrounded by beauty and fragrance, listening 
to the broken hymns of the solitaires and watch¬ 
ing the humming-birds that sip [sic] fearlessly 
around your head and ever ana anon come and 
peep close under the brim of your broad 
Panama hat—as if to say, ‘ Who are you that 
come intruding into our peculiar domain ? ’ ” 

It is in such passages and amid such scenes 
as these that the character of Philip Gosse 
appears to advantage, and the volume before 
us contains many poetic descriptions similar 
to that which we have just quoted. 

The naturalist has been fortunate in 
having so skilful a biographer, for Mr. 
Gosse has given us a very interesting and, 
for the most part, pleasant volume. It is 
an ungracious duty which requires us to add 
that we notice a number of oversights and 
ill-constructed sentences, due probably to 
over-pressure of work. We give a few ex¬ 
amples which it may be deemed advisable 
to alter in a second edition—the italics are 
ours: 

“Their neighbours, few and far between, were 
vulgar and sordid, sharp and mean ” (p. 96). 

“ Perhaps if he had more perseverance, or 
a little capital, he might have turned this into 
meadow ” (p. 97). 

—“ which they would have been obliged to fell 
even before they could build a hut to cover 
their heads ” (p. 97). 

“ Cahawba had then until lately been,” &c. 
(p. 132). 

“who, possessing no intellectual resources her¬ 
self, looked with suspicion on those who did ” 

(p. 221). 

But these are slight defects in a volume 
which will interest and entertain many 
readers. 

Samuel Waldington. 


Longinus on the Sublime. Translated into 
English by H. L. Havell. With an 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

The treatise on the Sublime has been 
described by Prof. Jebb as one of the best 
pieces of literary criticism in the Greek 
language. Its authorship and date are both 
uncertain; but it is usually ascribed to 
Longinus, “the friend of Plotinus, the 
tutor of Porphyry, the victim of Aurelian; ” 
the date of its composition being about 
213 a.d. —nearly five hundred years after 
Greece had been subjugated by Macedon 
and one hundred after it had become a 
Roman province. It is thus the offspring 
of a critical age, which had superseded the 
creative age of Greek letters. Longinus 
admits that contemporary literature is bad; 
“ all its glowing improprieties of language 
may be traced to one common root—the 
pursuit of novelty in thought. It is 
this that has turned the brain of nearly all 
the learned world of to-day.” And with¬ 
out citing names, which would be invidious, 
we may easily see the same spirit at 
work in our own time. Longinus hoped 


to. correct these faults, by turning the 
attention of contemporary authors to the 
great writers of the past—to Homer, to 
Demosthenes, to the tragedians, for “ a 
just judgment of style is the final fruit 
of long experience.” The student of 
ancient literature will read eagerly the 
criticisms of Longinus, written at the 
beginning of the Christian era, upon his 
favourite writers. Although, out of com¬ 
placence apparently, Longinus does refer 
to the oratory of Cicero, he makes no 
allusion to the great poets of Rome, who 
had drawn their inspirations from Greece, 
much as Longinus wished the writers of his 
own day to do. We shall read these 
criticisms of Longinus with interest, much 
as we read Addison’s Essays upon Milton, 
although we are now, in some ways, in 
a better position to judge of the English 
and Greek poets than either of their earlier 
critics. For Longinus based his criticism 
upon a belief, now exploded, in a personal 
Homer, while Addison was shackled by the 
pseudo-classicism of the eighteenth century. 

Of the present translation the English is 
sufficiently fluent. Mr. Havell has given 
us a readable book, and none will grudge 
the hour and a half devoted to its perusal. 
Yet the treatise on the Sublime cannot be 
regarded as a work of art. It is avowedly 
fragmentary, and its discussion of ancient 
oratory will not appeal to the general 
reader, while with scholars it will not stand 
beside the more comprehensive Rhetoric of 
Aristotle. Yet it is not oratory, but the 
sublime in oratory, that Longinus discusses; 
and the sublime for us of the Victorian 
era has as potent an interest as on those 
living in the days of Aurelian. Often in 
the Crimean speeches of John Bright, as 
where he hears the wings of the angel of 
death passing through the land, we, too, 
acknowledge the presence of sublimity, such 
as Longinus felt in the Philippics of Demos¬ 
thenes. 

“A sublime thought,” he says, “if happily 
timed, illumines an entire subject with the 
vividness of a lightning flash.” And again, 

“ the sublime, whenever it occurs, consists in a 
certain loftiness and excellence of language; 
and it is by this, and this only, that the greatest 
poets and prose writers have gained eminence 
and won themselves a lasting place in the 
Temple of Fame. ... To believe or not is 
usually in our own power; but the sublime, 
acting with an imperious and irresistible force, 
sways every reader whether he will or no.” 

The main interest and value of the work 
are to be found in the opening sections, from 
which the foregoing passages are taken; but 
in the main body of the treatise, devoted to 
an investigation of the sources of sublimity, 
occur two interesting passages, which have 
served perhaps better than anything else to 
keep Longinus’s name in memory. 

“ The law giver of the Jews, no ordinary man, 
having formed an adequate conception of the 
Supreme Being, gave it adequate expression in 
the opening words of his Laws; God said— 
what ?—Let there be light, and there was light ; 
let there be land, and there was.” 

—a passage of curious interest, which finds 
its parallel from the other side in St. Paul’s 
quotation from Euripides, “ Evil communi¬ 
cations corrupt good manners.” 
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In illustration of the sources of sub¬ 
limity, Longinus quotes instances from older 
writers. Here is one: 

“ ‘ I deem that man divinely blest 
Who sits, and, gazing on thy face, 

Hears thee discourse with eloquent lips, 

And marks thy lovely smile. 

“ * This, this it is that made my heart 
So wildly flutter in my breast; 

Whene’er I look on thee my voice 

Falters, and faints, and fails; 

“ * My tongue’s benumbed, a subtle fire 
Through all my body inly steals; 

Mine eyes in darkness reel and swim; 

Strange murmurs drown my ears; 

“ ‘ With dewy damps my limbs are chilled; 

An icy shiver shakes my frame; 

Paler than ashes grows my cheek; 

And Death seems nigh at hand.’ 

Is it not wonderful how, at the same moment, 
soul, body, ears, tongue, eyes, colour, all fail 
her, and are lost to her as completely as if they 
were not her own ? Observe, too, how her 
sensations contradict one another—she freezes, 
she bums, she raves, she reasons, and all at the 
same instant. And this description is designed 
to show that she is assailed, not by any par¬ 
ticular emotion, but by a tumult of different 
emotions. All these tokens belong to the pas¬ 
sion of love; but it is in the choice, as I said, 
of the most striking features and in the com¬ 
bination of them into one picture, that the 
perfection of this ode of Sappho’s lies.” 

•—a criticism whioh forecasts those of Lessing 
and Coleridge. Thus has been preserved to 
the modern world a fragment which Mr. 
Lang, in the admirable Introduction pre¬ 
fixed to the volume, justly terms “priceless 
and not to be translated.” “Beautiful 
words,” says our author, “are the very light 
of thought.” If Mr. Havell’s rendering 
is not Sappho, it is at least scholarly and 
metrically sufficient. We think that he has 
done wisely in not attempting to follow the 
metre of the original, and also in adopting 
the unrhymed stanza. 

Robinson Kay Leather. 


“ Rulers of India.” —The Marquess Corn ¬ 
wallis. By W. S. Seton-Karr. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

The last volume of Sir W. Hunter’s 
interesting series is a departure from the 
usual character of the “ Rulers of India.” 
It is less a monograph on Cornwallis than a 
sketch of the land-revenue system of British 
India, interspersed with notices of the cha¬ 
racter and career of the founder of the 
Permanent Settlement. On Cornwallis as 
Viceroy of Ireland and his share in the 
Union the reader, inspired by contemporary 
interest, will find nothing, or next to 
nothing. This omission might be put down 
to unwillingness to include in the book 
anything that did not bear upon the subject 
of the memoir as a “ Ruler of India,” if it 
were not that the book contains a chapter 
on the Peace of Amiens, which is as irrele¬ 
vant as an account of the Irish viceroyalty 
would have been. And there is other 
matter which, though certainly pertinent to 
India, has not much connexion with Corn¬ 
wallis, such as revenue-proceedings in 
Benares and Madras which took place after 
Cornwallis’s time. 

Mr. Seton-Karr writes with fulness of 
knowledge, however, upon the Settlement 


in Bengal, and shows what were the good 
and the evil of that much-debated measure. 
It undoubtedly tended to strengthen and 
define the position of the territorial aristo¬ 
cracy, which had sprung up, fungus-like, on 
the wreck of the Mughal empire. But it 
sacrificed the interests of the actual agricul¬ 
tural community, whose protection has only 
been accomplished in our own days, after 
three generations have gone to their graves 
in oppressed and helpless pauperism. And 
it has done more, by depriving the Indian 
tax-payer in general of his legitimate share 
in the “ unearned increment ” of the soil’s 
produce. It may be that—as the author 
says—“it has committed the British nation 
to pledges from which no viceroy can think 
of drawing back.” B it what is to be said 
for the statesmanship which could thus 
fetter a remote posterity? The Provinces 
of Bengal have an area equal to that of 
France, with a population almost double. 
The land-revenue—substantially what it was 
ten years ago—is three and a quarter krors 
of rupees. Meanwhile the land-revenue of 
the adjoining Provinces—about half the size 
—has advanced in ten years from over five 
and a half krors to five krors and sixty- 
five lakhs. Surely there is something wrong 
here; for the difference is not compensated 
by other forms of taxation. 

The broad fact is that the tenures on 
which the Bengal Settlement was based were 
in hopeless confusion; and a wise statesman 
would have considered this, especially when 
it was so clearly put before him by such 
experts as John Shore, afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth. The Muhammadan govern¬ 
ment—to which the British succeeded— 
regarded the surplus produce of the land as 
the rightful profit of the community, to be 
gathered by the State as its steward and 
representative. The State might collect this 
produce—as well as it could have it esti¬ 
mated—in a variety of ways. In one estate 
—or group of estates—it might be farmed 
to contractors; in another, the collection 
might be assigned to agents, often called 
zamindars — from the Persian words zamin 
“land,” and ddr “holder.” These deten- 
teurs —to use a French word for which our 
language has no exact equivalent—availed 
themselves of the increasing debility of the 
Dehli empire to create out of their status a 
heritable and transferable interest, as hap¬ 
pened in the growth of the feudal system. 
Thus the zamindars in Bengal were, in 
Cornwallis’s time, much in the position of 
usurping seigneurs, or lords of the manor. 
But, beneath them, there still remained the 
actual occupants of the soil, whose possession 
—subject to the dues of the State—had once 
been little less than allodial. They had 
now become something analogous to the 
English copy-holders, cultivating portions 
of the estate at customary rates and certain 
fixed services. Of course, it was not an 
exact counterpart of the feudal system that 
had thus grown up. But similar causes had 
led to similar effects; and the analogy might 
have been perceived, as experience deepened, 
if Cornwallis had suspended final and irre¬ 
vocable action. The relation between the 
cultivators and the zamindars, and the duty 
of providing for the protection of the former, 
escaped attention at the time for another 


reason. Agriculture and population had 
been diminished by a long succession of 
anarchy and war; consequently cultivators 
were few, and it was the interest of the 
zamindars to treat them well and attach 
them to their estates. In a charming pas¬ 
sage Mr. Seton-Karr has shown the way 
in which the confiding agriculturists had 
accepted this state of things, and built their 
homes on the volcanic basis of aristocratic 
selfishness. 

“ He erected two, three, or four houses, neatly 
built of bamboos and wattles, well-thatched, 
with a verandah on more than one side, and the 
whole raised on a firm foundation of well-beaten 
clay. The space between the houses ensures 
privacy. The courtyard and the dwellings are 
scrupulously clean. They are shaded by fine 
trees, and the garden adjoining is dense with 
foliage and heavy with fruit. Many of this 
class, if not rich, are independent and comfort¬ 
able ; and in spite of the antagonism between 
Zamindar and Ryot—which has been the normal 
state of the country for some two or three 
generations—many of this useful class have 
maintained their position.” 

Evidently homesteads of this kind must 
have been numerous in the time of Corn¬ 
wallis. But as population increased, after 
many years of peace, the competition for 
cultivators among zamindars gave way to a 
competition for land among cultivators. 
Then arose rack-renting and illegal cesses— 
against which the Settlement had made no 
due provision; and a tenant, such os the 
cultivator had now become, was liable to 
eviction from some or all of his holdings 
when another offered better terms. There 
was a general prohibition of such doings, 
but the prohibition was without sanction, 
save what might be obtained from costly 
litigation, in which a poor man was sure to 
be defeated by a rich man; and there were 
no local officials, nor was there any field 
survey or record of rights such as might 
make a true copyhold. It was not until 
1859 —more than sixty years after the 
Permanent Settlement—that the increasing 
misery of the tenantry led to measures of 
legislative relief, which were only completed 
in the Yiceroyship of Lord Ripoa, after keen 
and angry opposition on the part of the 
zamindars. 

If, however, Cornwallis was led into all 
this grave error, it was by benevolence and 
a wish to do his duty. The same character¬ 
istics marked his whole career. When lay¬ 
ing down the charge of Ireland, he wrote: 
“ I am leaving a people who love me, and 
whose happiness I had nearly s )cured in a 
state of progressive misery.” And again, 
of his recall, he says that it would not give 
him much concern; 

“ but [for] the reflection of the misjry to which 
a people are doomed who have shown me every 
mark of gratitude and affection, aid the ulti¬ 
mate danger to which . . . Ireland will 

expose the British Empire.” 

This is the language of an amiable and just 
man, by no means likely to sacrifice the mass 
of any nation to aristocratic oppression—if 
he knew what he was doing. 

The author does ample justice to these 
qualities, remarking on the “ sound sense 
and right feeling ” of his hero, and his 
“ almost uninterrupted devotion to duty.” 
Cornwallis surrendered his ease and health 
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at the age of sixty-seven, to return to India, 
when he conceived that by so doing he could 
serve his king and country. He died, on 
his way up the Ganges, less than three 
months after his landing in Calcutta; and 
his statue by Bacon is fitly placed in the 
town hall there. The peerage has become 
extinct; but he is represented—which Mr. 
Seton-Karr does not mention — by Mr. 
F. 8. W. Cornwallis, who still holds Linton 
—the zaminddri of Galfridus, brother of Sir 
H. Mann, whose daughter and coheiress was 
Cornwallis’s mother. 

It only remains to say that the book is a 
clear explanation of an obscure and thorny 
subject; and that the style is always scholar¬ 
like and often excellent. 

H. G. Keene. 


Sonnets and Reveries. By Marcus S. C. 

Rickards. (Clifton: Baker.) 

Tiiere are poets who write chiefly for the 
ear, and whose readers are so well pleased 
with melodious measures that they are not 
too curious about the sense which ought to 
accompany the sound. There are others 
who are perhaps too indifferent to the graces 
of expression, but who are careful to com¬ 
press into their verse all the thought and 
reflection it can be made to convey. Mr. 
Rickards belongs rather to the second than 
to the first of these classes. Not that his 
verse is marred by want of smoothness. It 
scans well, and offends against none of the 
laws of metre. But its first merit consists 
in its thoughtfulness, and in the fact that it 
bbliges the reader to think. It is not ambi¬ 
tious. The thoughts it suggests and the 
truths it teaches are perfectly simple. They 
owe nothing to philosophy or science, except 
in so far as both philosophy and science are 
involved in the simplest observations of 
nature. Mr. Rickards’s subjects are found 
among those natural objects which gave 
Wordsworth his best inspiration. He 
addresses a poem “ To a Swarm of Gnats 
he writes a sonnet on that pleasant aspect 
of the weather which is called “Clearing 
Up ” ; another owes its origin, as well as its 
title, to “A Distant View of Gloucester 
Cathedral ” ; he indites a long poem to “ A 
Late Swallow ” — though the freaks and 
delaying flight of the swallow are made to 
indicate the ways of men; while “The 
Glow-worm” suggests to him reflections that 
are well worth the half-dozen pages he 
devotes to them. This humble little “wood¬ 
land star ” reminds him of woman’s mission 
in the world: 

“ Wedded or single, she may learn from thee: 

Wingless thou art, not hers to roam too far, 

Her realm is home—a home-light let her be.” 

But he would have her glow with intellec¬ 
tual as well os domestic light: 

“ Daughters of brightness, shine ! This is your lot, 
Your being’s end. They play you false who 
keep 

The mists of falsehood round you. Heed them 
not. 

Bid knowledge welcome, let her glory steep 

Your minds that they may radiate some light 

Over earth's sickly gloom. In this be bright. 

Ay ! and in this—excel in every gift; 

Besiege Parnassus: borrow from each Muse 

Some ray of splendour.” 


There are other poems in the volume 
which also point to the place of woman in 
human affairs. The following sonnet, with 
its apt but curious comparison of woman 
to a wheel and man to an axle, is one of 
them: 

“ XJyiTBD or Apabt. 

“Iam the axle. Dearest! Thou, the wheel. 

Around my soul is nought but thee; while thou 
Art pivoted on me, if our true vow 
Be fully kept. Till we are one, I feel 
We miss self-rapture, nor find play for zeal. 
United, we might help to drag the world 
And circle through eternity entwirled 
In love’s ecstatic maze our bliss to seal! 

Ah, blind complaint!—unless both parts be fit, 
The whole lacks needful balance: each requires 
Due finish, and is wrought alone: the free 
That forge the iron, eeorch the wood. The wit 
Of a great Master fashions all. Be still! 

He knows the hour to join us—wait His Will.” 

The lines which I have italicised are 
singularly forcible. The first of the two 
italicised passages shows how capable of 
exalted treatment is a somewhat common¬ 
place image; the second pithily expresses 
the difference between the discipline neces¬ 
sary for a man and that suited to a woman. 

Mr. Rickards is at his best in descriptions 
of purely natural objects ; and, true as the 
lessons are which he draws from these, one 
would now and then prefer the picture with¬ 
out the pendant moral. Here, for instance, 
detached from the attendant lesson, is an 
account of what happens in “ May’s sweet 
moon ” (the poet’s May, for when, alas! 
was the month of east winds sweet ?), when 
“ Earth is all a-flutter ” : 

“ This wild sport, 

This gay coquetry everywhere to-day— 

The greenfinch’s short rapturous accent, 

The pipit’s ecstasy on stiffened wing, 

The wood wren’s shivering fall, the lifted tail 
Of the hedge bird with pinions all adroop, 

The archings, toyings, twists, and gambollings 
That charm the stealthy eye, if it should rest 
On any wedded pair of sylvan things— 

Is just the shifting play of the love-light 
Upon the happy face of mother earth. 

Mark her expression .' Constant restlessness, 
And yet complete repose: as various 
The movement is as are the ways and turns 
Of creature wooing; while from out her lips 
Uprises a melodious burst of song, 

All shades of note, all subtleties of tone, 
Blending in symphony.” 

No one who reads this book can doubt 
that Mr. Rickards has the making of a poet 
in him; but if he would really woo the 
Muse, he must make up his mind occasion¬ 
ally to leave the moralist and the homilist 
behind. 

George Cotterell. 


new novels. 

Virginie. By Val Prinsep. In 3 vols. 
(Longmans.) 

A Colonial Reformer. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

A Line of Her Own. By Mrs. Conney. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Secret of the Princess. By Mrs. Suther¬ 
land Edwards. In 2 vols. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Romance by Proxy. By Evans Comyn. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 


Otho. By Mrs. J. L. Brown. (Digby & 
Long.) 

Lad and Lass. By Jon Thoroddsen. Trans¬ 
lated by Arthur M. Reeves. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Aniwee, By Lady Florence Dixie (Henry.) 
It would be difficult for a novel-writer 
possessing the smallest eye for dramatic 
effect not to find in the Reign of Terror a 
subject provocative of sustained excitement 
as well as replete with historical interest. 
Mr. Yal Prinsep, who places the incidents 
of his novel, Virginie, in the French Revo¬ 
lutionary period, has, as may naturally be 
supposed, no lack of eye for effect; and, 
though his first volume reads rather heavily, 
owing to its laborious minuteness of detail, 
there is a fairly good supply of stirring 
incident in the remainder of the work. 
Enormous pains are taken in describing how 
Valerie, daughter of the chef and aubergiste, 
Jacques le Blanc, left her home secretly, and 
eloped with the Comte de la Beauce, who 
honourably married her, though of this fact 
her father long remained m ignorance; 
and comparatively little interest is aroused 
until we come to the arrest and imprison¬ 
ment of la Beauce as a suspect, at 
the information of Le Blanc and his friend 
Rousselet, who believe him to be merely 
her seducer. Many of Mr. Prinsep’s 
characters are decidedly well drawn: the 
fat, warm-hearted, fussy, hot-tempered, and 
chivalrous Le Blanc, his gaunt, solemn, 
philosophical friend, Rousselet, together 
with Virginie and her husband, their faith¬ 
ful follower, Jean Durand, and their deadly 
enemy, Captain Pinard, are all studies of 
more than common merit. As already 
hinted, the chief defect of the book arises 
from excess of painstaking. Though correct 
and cultured, the language is by no means 
sparkling, nor is the narrative relieved by 
many of those lighter episodes, or flashes 
of humour, or other subtle touches that 
entitle a novel to high rank. It is doubtful 
whether the author has done well in re¬ 
linquishing the brush for the pen, and he 
is certainly unfortunate in having chosen 
ground already traversed by first-rate 
novelists. 

In the pages of A Colonial Reformer we are 
introduced to Ernest Neuchamp, a younger 
son from an English county family, who 
starts for Australia with £5000 in his 
pocket and in his teeming brain a plan for 
the complete regeneration, under his own 
apostolic influence and example, of oolonial 
manhood. His scheme includes “ the reign 
of abstract justioe and the dethronement of 
shams. He saw afar a general refinement 
in manners, pervading culture, which was 
harmoniously to fuse classes now so un¬ 
happily divided; the co-operation of labour 
with capital, and the equal partition of the 
public lands.” Of course, he is—at the 
outset, at all events — an arrant prig, 
b rimmin g over with assertive self-sufficiency, 
and absorbed in “all the fair visions of 
the higher life,” which, according to the 
rather „florid language of the writer, 
“.commend themselves to ardent youth 
and generous manhood in that springtime 
of the heart when beautiful emanations are 
evolved in multiform glory.” It may be re- 
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marked in passing that the writer’s methods 
of expression would be none the worse for 
a litue gentle pruning. Much may be 
allowed to a hero and heroine of enlightened 
views; but when Aymer Brandon, a rough 
squatter, comes to relate a story in the same 
sesquipedalian verbiage and gorgeous meta¬ 
phor as are used by the more pretentious 
characters, the result is—well, anything but 
sublime. Apart from this, the book has 
many merits. It is a quiet and not un¬ 
friendly satire upon the attitude of superiority 
often assumed by youthful immigrants from 
the Old Country on arriving in the colonies; 
and it amusingly describes the gradual pro¬ 
cess by which Ernest Neuchamp is brought 
to his senses. The writer, moreover, is 
thoroughly conversant with Australian life, 
and his descriptions of every sort of farming 
occupation seem exhaustive enough to serve 
as a complete guide to any intending 
immigrant. 

To classify a work of fiction as “ a hunt¬ 
ing novel” is half way on the road to 
reviewing it. One knows in a moment that 
the personnel of the story will be county 
families, army men, and grooms; the name 
is instantly suggestive of spinneys and 
coverts, of bullfinches, stone walls, double 
posts and rails, and nasty bits of water. 
And for all true lovers of sport these 
details have an irresistible fascination, so 
that when a really well-told love story is 
combined with them, a solid popularity may 
be predicted for the book. With the ex¬ 
ception of Mrs. Edward Kennard, no lady 
writer has hitherto made any serious effort 
to challenge the position long held by Capt. 
Hawley Smart in this department of fiction. 
However, in A Line of Her Own Mrs. 
Conney has produced an excellent book of 
its kind. In her cross-coimtry runs, she 
always manages to be lively and interesting, 
and her talents for constructing an elaborate 
tale of intrigue are indisputable. 

The Secret of the Princess has one remark¬ 
able peculiarity about it, in the fact that it 
totally differs from the ordinary tales of 
Russian life we are accustomed to read. 
The latter depend, as a rule, for their 
interest upon portrayal of the more savage 
side of Sclavonic rigime, and the barbarities 
that still mark an imperfect civilisation. 
Mrs. Edwards, in her story of the Princess 
Volhonsky and her three children, has 
avoided all such unpleasant topics; and 
though the secret police and Siberian exile 
are features which must of necessity crop 
up in a narrative of this kind, the writer 
has managed to diffuse such a rose-water 
aroma over her allusions to them, that one 
scarcely discerns any atrocious element in 
the scenes she describes. In fact, if it were 
not for the nomenclature, and the elaborate 
descriptions of fur clothing, the adventures 
of Prince Sergius and the Princesses Marie 
and Nellie Volhonsky might have been 
supposed to take place almost anywhere. 
Though guiltless of any sensational sur¬ 
prises, the story is not an altogether dull 
one, and will be acceptable to readers who 
are interested in court life and millinery. 

By the help of a good deal of excision, 
Romance by Proxy might manage to pass 
muster as a popular handbook to Cairo and 


the Thebaid; as a novel it is intolerably 
dull. Descriptive sketches of the monu¬ 
ments of antiquity have a special interest 
of their own which compels attention ; and 
explanatory theories of primeval religions, 
even when illustrated with nothing better 
than the lights of a second-hand philosophy, 
may be made at least readable. But chapter 
after chapter devoted to the vacuous gossip 
and frivolities of garrison society become, 
after a while, appallingly wearisome. Mr. 
Comyn is vastly more interesting as an 
antiquary and a dilettante philosopher than 
as a writer of romance. After some 300 
ages of his book have been passed, matters 
ecorne a trifle more exciting; but it is 
doubtful whether many readers will get as 
far. 

Unquestionably it is the duty of every 
reviewer who reads Otho to dissuade Mrs. 
J. L. Brown, if he possibly can, from ever 
writing another novel. Mere orthographi¬ 
cal mistakes, of which there are many in 
the book, do not usually count for much in 
one’s estimate of the literary value of a 
work; but when, as in the present instance, 
a good deal of the mystery and interest of 
the tale are connected with the so-called 
Greek word “Plaino” engraved upon a ring, 
and you keep wondering all along what in 
the world “ Plaino ” can mean, until just 
at the end you discover that it ought to 
have been “ Phaino,” there seems legitimate 
room for complaint. Grammatical errors 
also— e.g., “ both him and Gwendolyns seemed 
to prefer their own home in Wales ”—are 
of trivial importance, for they can easily be 
rectified by a friend. And even gross 
ignorance of commonplace facts, such as is 
exhibited by this author, who, among 
other errors, appears to think that all the 
country clergy are styled “ Very Rev.,” and 
that members of the House of Lords are 
elected to their seats by popular vote, may 
be concealed from view by the simple 
expedient of submitting the proof-sheets to 
the judgment of a competent critic before 
publication. What really makes Mrs. 
Brown’s chance of success hopeless is her 
total lack of any eye for artistic effect, 
combined with an infinite capacity for senti¬ 
mental gush and vapid twaddle. Her book 
—of which it is scarcely possible to give an 
outline—is marked by the continual intro¬ 
duction upon the scene of characters who 
have no connexion whatever with the plot, 
nor has the plot itself much scope allowed 
it for development except at the beginning 
and the end. From the constant occurrence 
of such phrases as “I guess,” “just perfectly 
delightful,” and suchlike, we should con¬ 
jecture the writer to be an American. 

Readers of Icelandic literature are better 
acquainted with Thoroddsen as a poet than 
as a novelist. Lads and Lasses is a trans¬ 
lation of his “ Piltur og Stulka,” the only 
romance (with one exception) which bears 
his name. It is interesting not so much for 
any startling features of plot or incident as 
for primitive simplicity of style, and as 
exhibiting the quaint peculiarities of custom 
and observance that exist among a remote 
«nd little known people. 

Lady Florence Dixie has made herself 
well known to the world as an advocate of 


the right of woman to be ranked, not only 
intellectually but also physically, on a par 
with man. This does not prevent her from 
being a fascinating recounter of perilous 
adventures among wild and barbarous 
tribes. Aniu ee; or, The Warrior Queen, is 
a sequel to a previous story entitled The 
Castaways, dealing with life among the 
Patagonians and other savage races of 
the South American continent. One of the 
great charms of the book, apart from its 
bright and spirited style, is that it intro¬ 
duces us to peoples and customs of which 
we know next to nothing. Of course, the 
story is written more especially for the 
amusement of younger readers. 

J. Babrow Allen. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Quakers : a Study, Historical and 
Critical. By Frederick Storrs Turner. (Son- 
nenschein). Mr. Turner must be congratulated 
on the achievement of a work which fills up very 
efficiently a gap in our religious literature. Of 
histories of Quakers we have, it is true, no 
lack; but they all, without scarce an exception, 
treat the subject from within. That such a 
mode of estimating the rise of a religious move¬ 
ment has advantages—especially on the score of 
truth and reliability—we should not dream of 
denying any more than we should think of 
questioning its peculiar appropriateness in the 
case of the Quakers. Probably no religious sect 
over possessed a more vivid and authentic 
representation of its origin than the Quakers 
possess in the Journal of George Fox. It is 
a revelation, absolutely honest and straight¬ 
forward, of the weakness as well as the strength 
of the Quaker movement, regarded from its 
inner standpoint and source of inspiration ; 
and the line laid down by Fox’s immortal work 
has been that adopted by his successors, e.g., 
by Barclay, Woolman, &c. But it is one thing 
to know the life of an organism or the motive 
power of a machine from within, and another 
to estimate it from without—carefully discrimi¬ 
nating the relation between the initial force 
and its varied outcomes. This is precisely the 
task Mr. Turner has set himself with regard to 
Quakerism. He analyses the movement from 
its first crude starting-point to its incipient 
decay during the last century. It seems a pity 
that he should have stopped short at this 
point, and declined to consider the motive forces 
which have not only brought down the sect to 
our own time, but which at present seem 
likely to give it a renewed lease of popularity 
in the immediate future. Mr. Turner finds in 
the central doctrine of Quakerism—the self- 
evidence of the truth of Christianity, which is 
only the objective form of what the Quakers, 
from a subjective point of view, called “ The 
Newer Light”—the antidote to much of the 
disbelief and negation of our own time. The 
book is attractively written, and may be com¬ 
mended either to those interested in the 
Quakers or to those who delight to ponder the 
less obtrusive among the religious problems of 
our time. 

Quaker Strongholds, by C. E. Stephen (Kegan 
Paul & Co.), is, in our opinion, a contribution 
equally suggestive and important to the religious 
thought of to-day. The gifted authoress—a 
sister of Mr. Justice Stephen—narrates her 
conversion from the National Church to the 
Society of Friends. It is impossible not to 
sympathise with the reasons of such a change, 
which may briefly be defined as a need of 
freedom, elasticity, and spiritual expansion 
which the liturgy of the Church, so far from 
ministering to, seems intended to thwart and 
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stifle. The objection is well founded, and is 
as old as it is true. It is not an incidental 
outcome; it is the design of every liturgy to 
embody the general devotional feelings of those 
who join in it, and thereby not so much to 
suppress as to bring into subjection the 
occasionally vague but oftentimes wild and 
eccentric emotions of undisciplined individual 
piety. It may not be an ideally high form of 
human devotion that its embodied utterances 
should be provided already manufactured and 
packed like the wares in a grocer’s shop, and 
that not the least change or readmixture should 
be permitted to any article thus authoritatively 
retailed; but we must unfortunately bear in 
mind the attributes and exigencies, not of 
individuals rarely gifted both intellectually and 
spiritually, but of average humanity. We 
cannot doubt that Miss Stephen finds in the 
freer worship of the Friends an atmosphere and 
aliment much more suited to her wants and 
susceptibilities than those provided by the 
Church of England; but what proportion does 
she suppose of individuals, gifted like herself, 
exists among the ordinary worshippers in the 
National Church ? Still, it must, in fairness, be 
admitted—and Miss Stephen’s book is useful as 
an opportune reminder of the truth—that 
liturgical forms are not the highest conceiv¬ 
able mode of worship; they are rather con¬ 
descensions to average human frailty and 
mediocrity. Besides the autobiographical 
element in the book, Miss Stephen gives an 
account of what she regards as the strong 
points of Quakerism. Here, as elsewhere, she 
seems, however, open to the criticism of 
generalising too widely and indiscriminately 
from her own personal tastes and feelings. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the book 
may fairly claim to be the most important con¬ 
tribution to the apologetics of Quakerism since 
the celebrated Apology of Robert Barclay. 

Selected Sermons of Schleiermacher. Trans¬ 
lated by Mary T. Wilson. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
This volume deserves what we hope it is des¬ 
tined to receive, a warm welcome. Schleier¬ 
macher is probably better known in England 
as a philosophical and semi-rationalistic thinker 
than as an evangelical preacher, endued with 
all the pietistic fervour and unction of Charles 
Simeon, or Hugh McNeile among ourselves, 
though with infinitely greater breadth and 
comprehension. We suspect, therefore, that 
those who take up this volume as the first of 
Schleiermacher’s works they have been able to 
peruse will confess to an agreeable surprise. 
They will find in these Selected Sermons nothing 
to shock the most vigilant and fastidious ortho¬ 
doxy, while they wm discover muoh evangeli¬ 
cal teaching of the tender mystical kind that 
we identify with the best traditions of evan¬ 
gelicalism. It is not easy to determine the 
principle on which the selection has been made. 
The sermons seem chosen in a happy-go- 
lucky way from the four volumes of the Berlin 
edition, perhaps with a due care that nothing 
in them might shock the orthodox susceptibili¬ 
ties of the English reader. The translation 
seems well done. We have tested it occasionally, 
and have found it not only accurate but happy. 
We may add, by way of recommendation to the 
translator, that she might worthily devote her 
powers in another volume to the “Predigten 
iiber den Christlichen Hausstand,” in the first 
volume of the Berlin collection, from which she 
has taken the seventh, eighth, and ninth in her 
present selection, and give English readers a 
translation of the whole in one volume. We 
have no sermons in English on the family life 

and tenderness. The interest of this selection 
is considerably enhanced by a brief but 
accurate memoir of the great theologian. 

Where is Christ f By H. B. Chapman. 
(Sonnenschein.) This book is a continuation 


of the author’s former volume, entitled The 
Religion of the Cross. It may be described as 
a plea generally forcible and incisive, often¬ 
times startlingly quaint and original, for 
practical Christianity. The book abounds with 
apophthegms and epigrams, and keen, shrewd 
remarks on various aspects of Christian thought 
and duty. Here is a remark on Free Thought 
worth noting: 

“ The teaching of centuries, which has tabooed 
Free Thought until it has now become appro- 

S riated by the enemies of the Cross, has thus 
lcurred a very grave charge, not to be explained 
away easily.” 

And this is how Mr. Chapman comments on the 
cold charity of the rich : 

“ Hunting goes on all right, balls are advertised, 
dinners are given, the Morning Tost reads very 
much the same; and at night the streets are alive 
with poor tempted women, driven to sell their 
virtue to gain their bread. And yet men can 
refuse five pounds while their stables are full of 
horses, and the price of a single night’s amuse¬ 
ment would open the gate of heaven to several of 
their sisters who are nowin hell.” 

To those who like plain speaking on the 
subject of Christian teaching and duty, the 
book may be strongly recommended. 

The Living Christ and the Four Oospels. By 
R. W. Dale. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. 
Dale is bo well known as a preacher and writer 
on |>opular theology that every production of 
his is certain to find a largo and sympathising 
audience. This book, however, differs from all 
his previous writings. It consists of a number 
of lectures on the history of the Early Church. 
As, however, they only repeat the general 
results of well-known church histories, they 
cannot be said to have the importance which 
belongs to Dr. Dale’s original work. It goes 
without saying that, in the account which 
he gives of Early Church polity, Con¬ 
gregationalism is mostly in the ascendant. 
This is, however, of less importance, inasmuch 
as most ingenuous writers, even when their own 
sympathies are ecclesiastical, admit that the 
Churches were at first mainly separate, and in 
many respects wholly independent of each 
other. The title of the book is intended to 
mark one of its chief objects — viz., the 
superiority of the evidence of experience and 
intuition to that of external authority in respect 
of the Gospels. This is well brought out in 
lectures two and three, and again in lecture four¬ 
teen. Dr.' Dale finds in this immediate spiritual 
apprehension the cause why Christians are 
not appreciably affected by attacks on religion 
or destructive criticisms of its sacred books. 
His own large experience as a preacher gives 
him the right to speak with authority on the 
point. 

Spiritual Law in the Natural World. By 
E. Swift. (Elliot Stock.) Though the tone of 
this little book is muoh less presumptuous and 
dogmatic than that of the Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World of Prof. Drummond, its object 
is not wholly dissimilar. It may be described 
roughly as an attempt to effect a union, 
generally by the method of analogy, between 
religion and physical science. “ Theology and 
science,” says the author, “have become like 
two fondly-attached friends, whose friendship 
has, through divergence of sentiment, died out; 
and when they meet, neither of them dare look 
the other straight in the face.” In order to 
re-establish this broken friendship, he purposes 
“ to show that true science is in perfect harmony 
with all the grand fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian religion.” The author manifests some 
acquaintance with various departments of 
physical science, as well as considerable 
dexterity in utilising his knowledge for the 
apologetic purpose above mentioned. That he 
succeeds in Ins design is, however, in our 
opinion, doubtful. 


The Spiritual Development of St'. Paul. By 
G. Matheson. (Blackwood.) To every student 
of early Christianity it must be obvious that 
St. Pain had not one sole but several distinct 
developments. It is, therefore, of importance 
to understand the meaning which Dr. Matheson 
desires to give to the title of his book. He 
tells us in the Preface: 

“ The problem I set before myself was this: 
assuming that the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul 
are genuine, and waiving for the present all 
questions of Biblical criticism, is it possible to 
regard these as marking the stages of a progress 
in development? Is it possible out of these alone, 
and without the aid of any foreign materials, to 
construct a fairly correct picture of the successive 
phases of Paul’s Christian experience ? ” 

Dr. Matheson answers these questions in the 
affirmative, and his book is worth reading. At 
the same time, it is open to the objections: (1) 
That the scope of nis inquiry is needlessly 
narrowed, being limited to the Pauline 
Epistles; (2) That his plan is not always con¬ 
sistent with itself, and that his results are 
largely obtained by a dexterous manipulation 
of certain texts, and an ignoring just as dexter¬ 
ous of other inconvenient texts. This, how¬ 
ever, does not seem to us to affect the substantial 
probability of the conclusions arrived at, with 
most of which we are disposed to agree. 

Puritanism in Power. By Clement Wise. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) We dare not suppose that 
Mr. Clement Wise, in the plenitude of his 
wisdom, deliberately designed this volume in 
order to prove and illustrate the foolishness of 
reviewing, but his book is undoubtedly capable 
of that or some equally bewildering explana¬ 
tion. To baffle the conscientious reviewer— 
to render a succinct account of the design of his 
book a sheer impossibility—might not unfairly 
stand for the final cause of his volume. With a 
warning, therefore, that we are about attempt¬ 
ing a difficult, if not hopeless, task, we may say 
that Puritanism in Power is a diatribe or 
vehement invective directed against most of 
our English traditions, whether political, social, 
or religious. The standpoint from which the 
attack is made is so various that it might not un¬ 
fairly be summed up as universal dissidence. Mr. 
ClementWise seems to possess the characteristics 
immortalised in the hero of Cervantes. With 
more than Quixotic courage and boisterous 
energy, he not only arrays himself against every 
belief or institution which wears the aspect of 
stability or general acceptance, but he con¬ 
tinually mistakes the phantasies of his own 
imagination for actual oppugnable realities. 
Let us add that the book, besides being 
thoroughly original and independent, is 
enlivened by a considerable amount of wit, and 
abounds with suggestions as amusing as they 
are impracticable. Asa specimen, we may quote 
his plan for the transformation of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by chromatic mural decoration, to be 
effected by idle young ladies, in memorial of 
of which he hopes to read the following inscrip¬ 
tion on a mum tablet: 

“Done in attempted expiation of the previous 
worthlessness of their lives by 4000 young women 
of what are called the upper and middle classes 
whose fathers paid for the paint. They subscribed 
the cost of a new bonnet and one year’s pocket 
money to the benefit funds of the Painters’ and 
Decorators’ Trades Union of London.” 

After this evidence of what may be termed 
Acute Meliorism, it seems superfluous to record 
our conviction that Mr. Clement Wise is a 
person of sanguineous temperament—as the 
medical men of the beginning of this century 
would phrase it. It seems equally needless to 
add that he is a devout believer in a forth¬ 
coming millennium. 

Some Central Points of our Lord's Ministry’. 
By Henry Wace. (Hodder & Stoughton.) This 
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is a republication of certain papers or exposi¬ 
tions originally printed in the Clergyman’s 
Magazine. How far they merited republication 
is a question in which Dr. Wace and _ his 
admirers are primarily concerned. Certainly 
the expositions are learned, and are written in 
a clear if somewhat dry and pedantic style. 
But they seem to us to lack originality and 
animation. Most critics would, indeed, pro¬ 
nounce them dull, but this would not De a 
courteous description of the effect they are 
nevertheless calculated to produce. The third 
sermon, on “ Our .Lord’s Education,” touches 
the fringe of the question which has recently 
been so much discussed in reference to Lux 
Mundi ; but it does not throw any appreciable 
light on it. 

The Churchman's Theological Dictionary. 
By R. Eden. (Elliot Stock.) This republica¬ 
tion of a well-mown Dictionary does not seem 
to merit more than a passing acknowledg¬ 
ment. It is a re-cast, with certain additions, 
bringing the book up to date in matters of 
religious controversy. The author does not 
seem to be very successful in determining the 
limits of his work. Sometimes the terms 
defined seem to belong to a Biblical Dictionary; 
occasionally they are definitions of words 
employed in church architecture, for whioh we 
should refer to “ Parker’s Glossary.” The 
author frankly avows that his book is intended 
not only for churchmen, but for Protestant 
churchmen; but though it is thus written 
ostensibly from a party point of view, the 
definitions, even when they touch upon 
burning questions, are commendably free from 
bias. Indeed, they claim to give in every case 
both sides of the question, with, of course, a 
little leaning to the author’s own school. The 
book is distinctly honost, and may, in the circle 
to which it especially appeals, claim no small 
measure of utility. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Rib Edwin Arnold left Japan by the P. and 
O. steamer on January 13, and will arrive in 
London early in March. 

The first instalment of the texts of the Petrie 
Papyri—the fragments of Euripides’ “ Antiope ” 
— will appear on February 1 in the new 
number or Hermathena, which will also contain 
other articles of great interest. Prof. Mahaffy 
is preparing a monograph on the other classical 
texts and legal documents in the collection for 

? ublication in the Transactions of the Royal 
rish Academy, with facsimiles. 

Mr. Gollancz has undertaken to prepare 
for the Chaucer Society an account of Chaucer’s 
“ Philosophical Strode,” with a reprint of his 
philosophical writings. As yet, Mr. Gollancz 
is unwilling to commit himself on the subject 
of Strode's possible authorship of “The Pearl,” 
suggested by him in the Academy of Jan. 10. 

The series of articles which have been 
appearing in the Times on the Negro Question 
in the United States are from the pen of Mr. 
W. Laird Clowes, who paid a special visit to 
America in order to prepare them. These 
papers will be revised by the author, and 
published in a few days by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. under the title of Black America. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly 
publish a volume of Literary Essays by the 
Bishop of Durham, and new volumes of 
Sermons by the Bishop of Meath, and by the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston. 

Messrs. Nisbet will publish immediately a 
new work by the Rev. Dr. Paton J. Gloag, en¬ 
titled An Introduction to the Johannine Writings ,* 
and also a volume of Defections Exegetical and 
E.rjterimental on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
by the Rev. J, G. Heisch. 


The next volume in the series of “ Canterbury 
Poets” will be an anthology of Love Lyrics, 
edited by Mr. Percy Hulburd. 

A popular edition of Prof. Henry Drum¬ 
mond’s Tropical Africa is announced by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. It will contain a new 
preface, in which the author replies to Mr. 
H. M. Stanley. 

Messrs. Frederick Warns & Co. will issue 
in a few days an entirely revised and much 
enlarged edition of Sir Henry Thompson’s work 
on Food and Feeding, originally published in 
1880. 

Miss Betham-Edwards’s novel, The Parting 
of the Ways, will shortly be added to Bentley’s 
“Favourite Novel Series.” A revised edition 
of Disarmed, by the same writer, is in the press; 
and we may add that Dr. Jacob, which originally 
appeared twenty-four years ago, has recently 
been reissued in a cheap form. 

A new edition of the entire Bible in Pitman’s 
Shorthand, at a popular price, is promised on 
February 1, after the work has been out of 
print nearly twenty years. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons and 
Scribner & Welford, of New York, announce 
that the branch of their business heretofore 
conducted under the name of Scribner & Wel¬ 
ford will, after January 31, be carried on under 
the name of Charles Scribner’s Sons, which title 
will thus include all departments of their 
business. 

The Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which has been established for seven 
years, has taken up its headquarters at 74, 
Gower-street. The council are beginning to 
organise an educational museum, at present 
confined to two departments—(1) a classified 
collection of text-books of all kinds ; (2) a 
collection of mechanical appliances of use 
in historical and geographical teaching. As 
the nucleus of the latter, the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society have consented to lend their educa¬ 
tional collection, selected from the exhibition 
held by the society a few years ago. This 
consists of text-books, atlases, wall and other 
maps, globes, relief maps, models, geographical 
and historical pictures, and various other ap¬ 
pliances of use in geographical teaching. The 
guild now consists of over 4000 members, with 
branches all over the kingdom. The council 
are promoting a Bill for the compulsory regis¬ 
tration of teachers. 

The Association of Assistant Mistresses in 
Public Schools, which now numbers moro than 
400 members, held its seventh annual meeting 
at Bedford College last Saturday. The chief 
subjects of discussion were technical education, 
the teaching of science, and the registration of 
teachers—to which last, in all forms at present 
proposed, the association was strongly adverse. 
Miss C. E. Collet, M.A. Lond., was elected 
president for the ensuing year. At the end of 
the meeting the members of the association in¬ 
spected tho new science laboratories at Bedford 
College, which are now in working order. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse will give a lecture on 
Monday next, January 26, at the Royal Insti¬ 
tution, on “ British Ballads.” 

At the monthly meeting of the Browning 
Society, to be held at University College, 
Gower-street, on Friday next, January 30, a 
paper will be read by Prof. Jones, of Bangor, 
entitled “Browning’s Proof of Optimism: a 
Statement and a Criticism.” 

| The Wednesday Journal has been reprinting 
some of John Strange Winter’s earliest stories, 

! written fifteen to twenty years ago, and after¬ 
wards issued in her first book “ Cavalry Life,” 
over ten years ago. Mrs. Stannard is, not un¬ 
naturally, very indignant at seeing her old 


crude work advertised in huge letters on the 
numerous posters; but having sold the entire 
copyright she is powerless to prevent it. 

If the present season has not been rich in 
new poetry, it is at any rate notable for the 
number of single volumes containing the col¬ 
lected work of old favourites. After Tennyson 
(in a pocket edition), Shelley, Matthew Arnold, 
William Morris’s Earthly Paradise, and Miss 
Christina Rossetti, we now have the original 
poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, edited by his 
brother (Ellis & Elvey). We are careful to say 
“ original poems ” ; because not only are the 
lyrics omitted which were contained in Dante 
and his Circle, but also the versions from the 
Old French of Villon, &c., for which room 
might easily have been found. Moreover, as 
students of Rossetti know, at least one sonnet 
has never been reprinted since the first edition 
of 1870. For frontispiece is given what we 
believe to be a new etching, after a photograph 
taken in the garden of Cheyne Walk in 1854. 
The typography leaves not a little to be desired, 
even in a cheap book. 

Corrigenda. —In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter 
in the Academy for January 17, 1891, p. 64, 
col. 3, last line but two, for smSrib read 
merennib; p. 65, col. 1, 1. 33, for bethin read 
ethin ; p. 65, col. 1, last note, for hairche read 
sobairche. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

“ The Life and Labours of Schliemann ” will be 
the subject of an article in the February num¬ 
ber of The National Review, by Dr. Earl Blind, 
who for fourteen years was connected with the 
late explorer by intimate friendship, and who 
possesses more than 120 letters from him on his 
discoveries and plans — mostly written in 
German, some of them in English or Greek. 

The February number of Scribner’s will 
contain—a poem by Sir Edwin Arnold, entitled 
“ The Musrnoe” ; an article on Africa, by Mr. 
J. Scott Keltie, illustrated with some rare 
portraits of explorers from Mr. John Murray’s 
collection ; and a defence of autograph collect¬ 
ing, by Mr. A. H. Stoddard, the poet. 

The Century for February will contain the 
first chapter of Dr. Edward Eggleston’s new 
novel, “The Faith Doctor.” In a paper on 
“The Anglo-Saxon in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere,” Mr. George R. Parkin will discuss the 
position of the working man in Australia. 

The February issue of the Newbery House 
Magazine will contain some letters of the late 
M. Chatrian, with an introduction by the Rev. 
F. A. Malleson; and also the final instalment 
of Mr. Charles Welsh’s “ Notes on the History 
of Books for Children,” giving an account of 
the work done between 1830 and 1840 by 
Joseph Cundall in improving the “ get-up ” of 
books for the young, together with some in¬ 
teresting letters from well-known people on tho 
books they read in childhood. 

Mr. Frederick Dolman will contribute an 
article on Edna Lyall’s novels to the February 
number of Sylvia’s Home Journal. 

Mr. Clement Scott contributes an article 
on the Scott-Grundy Controversy to the 
February number of the Theatre. 

Early in February will appear the first 
number of a new monthly entitled the Fancy 
Goods and Toy Trebles Journal, edited by Mr. 
J. S. Morriss, and published by Messrs. J. G. 
Smith & Co. at 165, Queen Victoria-street. 

With the March issue Literary Opinion will 
be permanently enlarged to thirty-two pages, 
bound with a fancy cover, at the price of three¬ 
pence instead of twopence, 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The late Dean Church has bequeathed his 
valuable library to Oriel College, Oxford. 

Queen’s College, Oxford, celebrated last 
Monday the five hundred and fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of its foundation. It was on January 18, 
1340-41, that Edward III. sealed, in the Tower 
of London, a licence to Robert de Eglesfield, 
chaplain to Queen Philippa, to found in the 
parish of St. Peter-in-the-East a collegiate hall 
of scholars, chaplains, and others, under the 
name of the Queen’s Hall of Oxford. 

Prof. Swete, Bishop Westcott’s successor in 
the chair of divinity at Cambridge, will deliver 
his first course of lectures this term, on “ The 
Acts of the Apostles.” 

The Rev. F. Wallis, of Caius, has been 
appointed to lecture during the current term as 
deputy for the Lady Margaret’s professor of 
divinity at Cambridge. 

The university of Cambridge has conferred 
the degree of M.A., honoris causa, upon Prof. 
J. A. Ewing, Mr. Stuart’s successor in the chair 
of engineering. 

Prof. J. W. Hales, Clark Lecturer in 
English Literature at Trinity College, will 
begin on Saturday of this week a course of six 
lectures on “The Romances of Chivalry from 
Chaucer to Tennyson.” 

Mr. J. H. Middleton, Slade professor of 
fine art at Cambridge, announces a course of 
six lectures on “ Yerrochio and Michel¬ 
angelo.” 

Mr. J. Bass Mullinger will deliver a course 
of ten lectures this term at Cambridge on “ The 
History of Education.” 

At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, held on Thursday of this 
week, Mr. F. W. Thomas was to read a paper 
on ‘ ‘ The Representation of the Indo-European 
Long and Short Liquid and Long Nasal 
Sonants in Greek and Latin.” Dr. Sandys is 
proposed for re-election as president. 

The Oxford University Dramatic Society 
hope to have the play of “ King John ” ready 
for performance by the end of the first week of 
February. The part of King John will be 
played by Mr. Irving, junior, and that of 
Constance by Mrs. Sim. Mr. Mackinnon— 
who, as before, is responsible for all the arrange¬ 
ments—will be Faulconbridge; Miss Mabel 
Hoare, of Miss Mary Anderson’s Lyceum com¬ 
pany, Arthur; and Miss Ffytche, Queen 
Eleanor. The orchestra will be supplied by 
Lady Radnor’s string-band, conducted by 
herself. 

The Oxford Magazine for January 21 prints 
an interesting list of the winners ana “ runners 
up ” of the Hertford and Ireland scholarships 
since 1835 and 1825 respectively, together with 
the schools at which they were educated. 

The controversy concerning the right of 
colonial universities to confer degrees of 
examination in this country, which was raised 
by the action of Trinity College, Toronto, in 
regard to the musical faculty, has for the 
moment been settled by the Toronto authorities 
withdrawing from the right they had asserted, 
and which they still assert in the preamble of 
the resolution announcing their decision. The 
question therefore still remains open, whether any 
colonial universities with the right of conferring 
degrees could exercise that right by examin¬ 
ing, say in Oxford or Cambridge, and conferring 
all the degrees with a lower standard and 
by mere examination. Probably an Act of 
Parliament will yet be required to settle this 
question. 

The council of University College, London, 
have arranged for a series of free popular 


lectures to be delivered on Wednesdays, at 
8.30 p.m., during the present term. The 
following is a fist of the dates and sub¬ 
jects: February 11, “The Difficulties of 
Socialism,” by Mr. Leonard Courtney; February 
18, “ Samual Richardson,” by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell; February 25, “St. Paul’s Cathedral,” 
by Prof. Roger Smith; March 4, “ The Art of 
Legislation,” by Mr. T. Raleigh; March 11, 
“ Ice, Water, and Steam,” by Prof. W. Ram¬ 
say; March 18, “Sir Henry Vane,” by Prof. 
Beesly; and March 25, “The Universities of 
Egypt, Heliopolis, Alexandria and Cairo,” by 
Prof. Stuart Poole. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

CAMBRIDGE IN SUNSET. 

The trees stood bare and cold on every side, 

The earth about her bosom closelier drew 
Her ragged dress of green, and—woman true— 
Smil’d back to the smifing sun, as in yore-tide ; 
And the dear flow'rs that on her breast had died 
And gone to heav’n, as all good flowers do— 
White lily, and red rose f and violet blue— 
Pansy, and poppy, and daisy golden-eyed— 

These all came out to look on earth adown, 

And made ihe sky a garden overhead, 

Aglow with colour—blue and yellow and red— 
And (was it poet or bird ?) a small thing brown 
Did sing about it in a leafless tree, 

And chirp’d—Look, look! this only hue you’ll 
see! 

Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. 


OBITUARY. 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 


We have to record the death of George Ban¬ 
croft, the veteran historian of the United 
States, whioh took place at Washington on 
Saturday, January 17, in the ninety-first year 
of his age. 

Ho -was born at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
1800, being the son of a Unitarian minister, 
who is himself known as the author of a Life 
of Washington. After graduating at Harvard 
before he was seventeen, he spent the next five 
years of his life in Europe, visiting the chief 
centres of culture and making the acquaint¬ 
ance of many eminent men. On returning to 
America in 1822, he taught for a short time at 
Harvard and elsewhere, and wrote poems and 
magazine articles. The bent of his mind and 
the result of his continental studies was shown 
by his translation of Heeren’s classical work on 
The Political System of Europe and its Colonies ; 
and henceforth he devoted himself to compiling 
a history of the United States, which should be 
marked alike by laborious research and by 
philosophical insight. The first volume was 
published in 1834; the tenth and last of the 
original plan, which ended with the recognition 
of American independence, did not appear till 
1874. Shortly afterwards the whole was re¬ 
vised in six volumes; and two more volumes 
were ultimately added (1882), describing the 
formation of the constitution. 

Bancroft’s literary activity thus extended 
over a period of fifty years. But it formed 
only part of his services to his country. As a 
faithful member of the Democratic party, he 
held successively the posts of collector of the 
port of Boston (when Hawthorne was his sub¬ 
ordinate at Salem), Secretary of the Navy in 
the cabinet of President Polk, minister at the 
court of St. James’s (when Oxford conferred 
upon him the hon. degree of D.C.L. at the 
Encaenia of 1849), and again minister at Berlin 
for seven years. He was also called upon to 
pronounce funeral orations upon Prescott, 
Washington Irving, and Lincoln. Altogether, 
no contemporary occupied a higher place in the 
esteem of nis countrymen, His history like¬ 


wise received special recognition in Germany, 
though it must be admitted that it is not so 
much read in England as the more brilliant 
works of Prescott and Motley. 


■ opera- 
rical 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind opens with a 
clear and instructive article by Prof. A. Bain, 
entitled “ On Physiologioal Expression in 
Psychology.” The writer seeks to show how 
far it is desirable for the psychologist, in the 
present imperfect state of our knowledge 
respecting tbe workings of the nervous system, 
to attempt a detailed and largely hypothetical 
statement of the nervous concomitants of 
psychical processes. While contending that 
the reference to these physiological concomi¬ 
tants should be as thoroughgoing as possible, 
and much more distinct and frequent than is 
the case in some recent English psychological 
writ ings, he warns us against the futility of 
trying to find a physiological expression for all 
psychical processes, more particularly the < 
plicated workings of mind in the higher o] 
tions of intellect. A seoond pyscholoi 
article of considerable importance is a study on 
‘ J Apperception and the Movement of Atten¬ 
tion,’ by Mr. G. F. Stout. The essayist has 
been a careful student of the Herbartian 
psychology, and in the present paper he gives 
an interesting and, in some respects, new pre¬ 
sentation of the theory of apperception or 
intellectual assimilation as held by the Herbar¬ 
tian school. Mr. Stout explicitly aims in this 
paper at showing the insufficiency of the Laws 
of Association or Suggestion as relied on by 
English psychologists for explaining our 
thought processes, and more particularly the 
operation by which new impressions, facts, and 
ideas are assimilated ana woven into the 
texture of pre-existing knowledge. The account 
of apperceptive systems, with their conflicts 
and co-operations, which he here gives us will 
probably strike the critical reader as a doubtful 
improvement on English doctrine. It seems 
to be hardly less cumbrous and less hypothetical 
than the well-known doctrine of conflict of 
presentations, arrest, &c., of Herbart himself. 
It is curious, perhaps, that, at a moment when 
German psychology is clearly divesting itself 
of Herbartian methods, and substituting for 
them the simpler methods of the English 
Associationists, an English writer should be 
introducing Herbartian conceptions. One may 
venture to think that all the processes 
which Mr. Stout here describes and illus¬ 
trates in so clear and interesting a 
way . can be explained by Laws of 
Association fully and accurately formu¬ 
lated, aided by references to those physio¬ 
logical concomitants of which Prof. Bain 
reminds us, and which Mr. Stout com¬ 
pletely ignores. The historical fact that the 
Laws of Association have often been stated in a 
crude and unsatisfactory way does not, it may 
be urged, justify us in condemning the prin¬ 
ciple itself as inadequate. Mr. Stout’s 
thoughtful essay, which is to prepare the way 
for an account of the function of language in 
thought, will do good service to English students 
by bringing into view aspects of mental activity 
which our associational psychology has been apt 
to overlook, and so compelling them to re¬ 
consider the common statement of the doctrine 
of Association. The remaining contents of the 
number, each interesting in its own way, are a 
criticism of Helmholtz’s Theory of Space-Per¬ 
ception, by Mr. J. H. Hyslop ; an inquiry into 
the fundamental principle or axiom of in¬ 
duction, by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse; and a trans¬ 
lation of a curious speculation by a German 
savant, Herr von Lendenfeld, on “The Un¬ 
dying Germ-Plasm and the Immortal Soul,” 
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In the Jewish Quarterly Review for January, 
Dr. D. Rosin discusses the proper place of 
Solomon Ibn Gebirol in the history of ethics. 
Our respected contributor, Mr. Owen, describes 
optimism and pessimism as exhibited in Jewish 
philosophy in connexion with a monograph by 
Dr. H. Goitein. Prof. Grata gives two Biblical 
studies on the last chapter of Zechariah and 
the Central Sanctuary of Deuteronomy. Dr. 
A. Kohut continues his comparison of Parsic 
and Jewish traditions on the First Man. Prof. 
Kaufmann gives a sketch of Jair Chayim 
Bacharach. Dr. Schechter surveys the Jewish 
literature of the year 1890. There are also 
interesting historical notes by Prof. Bacher, 
Mr. Simmons, and Dr. Neubauer; and critical 
notices of Steinthal’s Essays by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, and of M. Renan’s last historical 
volume by Mr. C. G. Montefiore. To the latter 
writer we are also indebted for a lucid and 
thorough article called “ Recent Criticism upon 
Moses and the Pentateuchal Narratives of the 
Decalogue.” 

The Theoloyisch Tijdschri/t for January con¬ 
tains a sequel to Dr. Meyboom’s study on 
Marcion, in which the Clementine Homilies and 
“ Recognitiones ” were too hastily treated. The 
author now repairs his omission, with much 
fulness of detail. Dr. Berlage discusses the 
meaning of Gal. vi. 2. Among the notices of 
books, that of Buhl’s new book on the Old 
Testament Canon and Text, by H. O., deserves 
attention; the work is highly praised, but a 
fuller examination is desired of the factors of 
the Massoretic vocalisation. Dillmann’s Isaiah, 
naturally enough, does not suit his extremely 
critical reviewer. W. C. v. M. gives a full 
notice of Werner’s treatise on the Paulinism of 
Irenaeus. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Alberts, O. Linyuistiach-mediziniacher Beitrag zur Culfcur- 
geschichte der Tilrken. Berlin: Koehler. 5 M. 
Cartbllanb, Marquis de. Gtentilshommes d<?moc rates. Paris: 
Plon. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Faoukt. E. Politiques et moralistes du 19« shVle. ire sfrie. 
Pans: Leci'ne. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Orillparzbr, F. Gedichte. Jubilaums-Ausg. nun 100. 

Geburtxtage d. Dichters. Stuttgart: Cotta. 10 M. 
Massaja, Card G. I miei 36 anni di miseione nell’ Alta 
Etiopia. Yol. VIIL Milano: Hoepli. 12ft*. 

P. H. X. La politique fran^aise en Tunide. Le Protectorat 
et ses origmee 1864—1891. Paris : Plon. 7 fr. 60 c. 
Rrinach, 8. Peintures de vases antiques r ecu Gillies par 
Millin (1808) et Millingen (1813). Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
30 fr. 

Thruribt, A. Heine des bo is. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 

60 ° HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

BAurRiLLART, A. Philippe V. et la Cour de France. T. 2. 
Philippe Cinq et le due d’Orlftuxa. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
10 fr. 

Fournier, P. Le Royanme d*Arles et de Yienne (1188—1378). 
Paris: Picard. 12 fr. 

Lettow-Vorbeck, O. v. Der Krieg v. 1806 u. 1807. 1. Bd. 

Jena n. Auerstedt. Berlin: Mittier. 10 M. 

Lkyakskur, E. La population fran^aise avant 1789. T. 2. 
Paris : Rousseau. 12 fr. 60 c. 

Marsauciie, L. La Confederation helvetique d’aprt\* sa 
constitution; ou etudes d'eoonomie sotiafe et politique. 
Btrassburg: Treuttel. 2 M. 80 Pf. 

Martin, P. Guerre de 1870. Bataflles sur la Lauter, la 
Sauer et la Sarre: Wissembourg-Reichshoffen-Forbach. 
Paris : Sptctateur Mililaire. 7 fr. 60 C. 

Sembezvcki, J. Die Reise d. Vergerius nach Polen 1666 — 
1667. Konigsberg: Beyer. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

S6ch£, L. Les derniers Janstfnistes, depuis la ruine de Port- 
Royal josqn* & nos jonra. Paris: Perrin. 16 fr. 
Talt.etrand, Memoirea du Prince de. T. 1 et 2. Paris: 
Calmann Levy. 16 fr. 

Tatistthekf, Seige. Alexandre ler et Napoleon, d'aprta 
leur correspondance inedite de 1801 & 1812. Paris: 
Perrin. 7 fr. 

Vandal, A. Napoleon et Alexandre l«r : Dalliance russe 
sous le premier empire de Tilsit h Erfurt. Paris : Plon. 
8 fr. 

Vercamib, E. Des franchises diplomatiques et specialement 
de l’exterritorialite. Paris : Marescq. 8 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 

Bittner, A. Braehiopoden der alpinen Trias. Wien: 
Holder. 80 M. 

Bi.anckknhorn, M. Das marine Miocan in Syrien. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Han8en, A. Pflanzen-Physiologie. Die Lebenserscheingn. 
u. Lebensbedinggn. der Pflanzen. Stuttgart: Weisert. 
6M. 

Podlkr, A., u. K. A. Weithofer. Die Wiederkauer der 
Paupa y. Maragha. Leipzig: Freytag. 3 M. 40 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Barth, J. Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen. 
2. Halfte. Die Nomina m. ausserer Vermehrg. Die 
gebroehenenPlnrale. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 10M. 
Cicrronis Paradox* ad M. Brutum. Erkl&rt ▼. M. Schneider. 
Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1M. 

Etudes romanes dediees a Gaston Paris le 29 Dfoembre 1890 
par ses <51 eves fran^-ais etc. Paris : Bouillon. 20 fr. 
Goldenbero, B. Or chodosch. 2. ThL Wien: Ltppe. 
1 M. 80 Pf. 

L£vi, Sylvain. Le Theatre indien. 18 fr. Quid de Oraecis 
veterum ludorum monumenta tradiderint. 3 fr. Paris : 
Bouillon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ LIVES OF SAINTS FROM THE BOOK OF 
LISMORE.” 

Youghal: Jan. 7,1891. 

This hook is similar in structure to the 
editor’s Tripartite Life. Two new features are a 
list of loan-words and an index of first lines of 
poems. A decided change for the worse, for 
those who require to use the volume, is the 
deviation from the Rolls system of placing 
the text and translation face to face, with the 
variants and notes underneath. The illustrative 
material occurs first to be considered. The 
following comments, which are not exhaustive, 
will show to what extent it has attained finality. 

Viriliter aye et confortetur car tuurn is said 
(p. cvi.) to be a quotation from the Vulgate. 
Read ayite (with the MS.) and vestrum. 
“ Three chapters of the Beat! ” are mentioned 
(p. 32). The sole information supplied consists 
(pp, cx., 406) of calling Bead the 119th Psalm. 
The expression is the most valuable Scripture 
item in the work. It proves that the octonary 
divisions of Ps. cxviii. were known in the early 
Irish Church. The “chapters” in question 
were, no doubt, Aleph, Beth and Ghimel 
(w. 1-22) inclusive. A passage in the pane¬ 
gyric of St. Columba, we are informed (p. 169), 
is a paraphrase of Ps. xlix. 15. But in Debar 
Brecc (p. 30a) the text is quoted in full from 
Ps. cvi. 6. Misericordias [Dei'l is annotated 
(p. 173) “ Ps. 82, 2 ? ” Elsewhere (p. 303) it 
becomes “ the 100th Psalm.” It is: Misericor- 
dias [Domini. Ps. lxxxviii.]. 

The subject of pilgrimage, we learn (p. cviii.), 
“ is handled withsingular good sense.” But the 
“sense” is not Irish, except by adoption. 
The Latin original will he found in L. B. 
(p. 30a b.). Potius dicendus est evanyelista yuam 
propheta, a dictum attributed to St. Jerome, 
the reader will have to verify for himself. (In 
five Biblical places he must do likewise.) Non 
leyam Marcum quo tuque compleveram Mattheum 
is given (p. 269) as a saying that was deemed 
worthy to be sent to Rome. But the country¬ 
men of Columbanus knew their Priscian better 
than to send the aphorism in that form. The 
MS. has complevera. Replace a by e and you 
rectify the reading. 

Of the numerous persons and events 
mentioned in the text, only a few have dates 
assigned to them. Some of this incidental 
work is noteworthy. For instance, the Annals 
of Innisfallen are quoted at first hand, “ ad a. 
886 ”(p. ox.) and “a.d. 892” (p. xlii). It 
will be time enough to discuss these numerals 
when we know whether they occur in the MS. 
(Rawl. B. 503); or, if not, how they have 
been arrived at. From the Annals of Ulster, 
to take two test cases, we have a.d. 783 and 
a.d. 890 (pp. 405, xlii.). Has the editor noted 
that in the new edition the former year is 
marked Bissextile on the margin and the latter 
has the alias 891 ? 

With respect to personal identification, 
novel results are not wanting. “ As to the death 
(a.d. 604) of Aed Slane, otherwise called Aed 
mac Ainmerech, see Reeves’ Columba, p. 42” 
(p. 306). Ad Caesarem ibis! At “ p. 42” 
you will see that Aed Slane became joint- 
king on the death of Aed mac Ainmerech. 
Similarly, “Cairpre Crom. xvi., 244=Cairbre 
Find, 245 ” (p. 3"0). But C, C, was a king 


in Connaught; C. F., a king in Munster. 
Contrariwise, “Comgall” and “ Comgall of 
Bennchor” (ib.)areone; “EchaidTirmchama” 
and “ Eochaid T. ” (p. 371), the same Eochu. 

In like manner, regarding places and tribes 
there is some remarkable work. “ Hui Neill. . 
in Meath, which was divided among the sons 
of Niall of the Nine Hostages and possessed by 
their descendants until the English invasion; 
Four MM. a.m. 3510, note a” (p. 379). In 
“note a” O’Donovan accurately describes the 
Southern Ui Neill. But, with submission, Niall 
had other sons; to wit, Eogan (a quo Tir- 
Eogain, eo. Tyrone), Conall (ra quo Tir-Conaill, 
co. Donegal), Enda (sixth' son of Conall, 
according to the editor, p. 381) and others. 
Their posterity were collectively called the 
Northern Ui Neill. But see what we have got 
here. Of the eight Index references, five 
belong to the northern branch. Nay more, in 
the very first (p. xxviii.) the “northern Hui 
Neill ” are expressly named! Loch Silenn of 
the text is said (p. 380) to be on the borders of 
Cavan, Longford, ana Meatb. But, as the 
editor doubtless knows, the Annals of Innis¬ 
fallen place this L. S. in Magh Femin, a plain 
which he himself has located in Tipperary. 
The district of Mogh Ruith is equated (p. 232) 
with the half of Mogh, i.e., the southern moiety 
of Ireland. According to the Index (p. 380), 
however, the latter M. had the agnomen Nuadat. 
And, if you rely on the Book of Lismore as 
cited here (p. xxxvi.), the territory of M. R. 
comprised tho two Fermoys (not the “ barony 
of Fermoy ” (p. 378), but Condons and Clan- 
gibbons, the next barony to the east) co. Cork. 

In reference to the transcription, as the 
facsimile shows that the letters are as plain as 
capitals, with ordinary care no error ought to 
appear in the portions that are unabbreviated 
in the MS. Furthermore, the extension of 
contractions is, as a rule, devoid of difficulty. 
Nevertheless, the lengthy list of errata (in 
which oorrigenda like camdhi for co mo dhd, 
betho for bdis, tntsamhail for in tsamtha, can 
scarcely be charged to the printer) forbids 
implicit reliance to be placed on the text. An 
innovation not to be commended is the re¬ 
tension of the contraction et for ocus (and). 
Similarly, we get vel (1. 507) for no (or), and 
(1. 3048) etreliqua for ocus araile (and so forth). 
An instance of want of uniformity is bliadan 
(n. s.) 4745, bliadain (n. s.), 4747. B of the 
facsimile (col. b, 1. 38) is read Buiti in one 
place (p. vii.) and Baidhi in another (p. 98). 
The textual revision is still incomplete. For 
Feilimid read Fei[d]Iimthe (808); for espocus, 
episcopus (1785); for Imlech, Imlechti (2831); 
for Imliuch, Imlech (2880); for n-aminadh, 
n-a'ininadh (3253; fac. col. b, 1. 38); for 
Feidlimid, Feidlimthe (3978). 

With regard to textual emendation, the 
editor seems unaware of the extent to which 
it is needed. Na huili riayla [nnefc] Eirenncha, 
“all the rules of the Irish saints” (p. 104). 
This, of course, is not Irish, unless the in¬ 
truded word is removed. The reading being 
thus restored, the meaning is “all the Irish 
rules.” The editor’s English would require 
na huili riayla na naob Firennach. As i sin 
mil-sin, “ that is the honey ” (p. 120). The 
Irish words, as they stand here, are void of 
sense. Read as i sin in mil (“ that is the 
honey”), or as i in mil-sin (“it is that 
honey”;. Ind eclais bic, “into the little 
church” (p. 132). Rather “into a little 
church.” Read Isind eclais bic. The omission 
was a scribal oversight. 

Omissions like the following are more 
serious. Dorairnyert . . Mochta . . Colum 
C'ille bliadain riana yheineamain, M. foretold 
C. C. a year before his birth (p. 23).. M., 
namely, in reply to a query (ib.), said C. 
would come after one hundred years. Yet the 
contradiction suggested nothing to the editor. 
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His function,, it would seem, is to take the text 
as he finds it. The copyist, L. B. (p. 30a) 
roves, left out a c. Read ctt bliadan, “a 
undred years.” Again, xlu. bliadna do inn 
Alpain, 45 years was he (Columba) in Scotland 
(p. 30). The editor is still unsuspicious. Supply 
from L. B. (p. 33a), xlii. a tieis intan dochnaid, 
xxxiiii. d’ i n-Albain , 42 his age the time he 
wont (to Scotland), 34 (were passed) by him in 
Scotland. Hereby, likewise, the xlu. of the 
Book of Lismore is to be corrected into xlii. 
(a and ii being frequently mistaken for each 
other). 

In one case somebody has blundered sadly. 
St. Brigit (p. 38) once visited her mother, and, 
finding that she was ill, took her place in 
making butter. After a time, the herdsman 
went to report to the owner, who lived else¬ 
where. The (printed) text then goes on: 
“ Rofhiafraiy in drai ocua a ben: 'In maith 
leasaighius an ingen ? ’ Tainic aim na bu,” 
‘‘The wizard and his wife asked, ‘Hath the 
virgin cared well for the dairy ? ’ Then he 
came to the kine.” Well, in the first place, 
there is no “ dairy ” in the original. Secondly, 
Tainic ann na bu will excite a smile. Thirdly, 
the sole difficulty is to discover how any 
perplexity can have arisen in connection with 
a construction so obvious. Put “ ? ” after 
“bu”; for Tainic read tainic, and translate; 
The druid and his wife asked, “ Does the 
maiden that came there care the cows well ? ” 
Tainic ann, a minimum of native knowledge 
shows, is a relative clause referring to ingen ; 
na bu being the object of leasaighius. 

In other instances the MS. is certainly right. 
St. Mochua cured persons of the Yellow 
Plague and transferred the colour to his 
crozier (p. 143): Conudh dia fothugud sin asbert 
in senrhaid, “wherefore of that colouring spake 
the poet.” At foot (p. 287) is a note: “ For 
the fothugud ‘ founding ’ of the MS. we should 
probably read dathugud.” But there are two 
fatal objections. The proposed lection cannot 
signify “of that colouring,” but “to colour 
that.” Moreover, “of that colouring” is in 
Irish (not dia dathugud sin, but) do'n dathugud 
sin. No emendation is required. The meaning 
is that the poet made verses to “ establish,” or 
perpetuate, the fact of the miraculous cure and 
the consequent promise of service by those 
who were healed. 

“ Foma, gen. Feraann, now Ferns, co. Wex¬ 
ford” (p. 378). In the text (p. 62) the gen. is 
the only case employed. It occurs twice, and 
is correctly given as Fema, not Femann. Con¬ 
firmation is found in an unexpected quarter. 
Perhaps the earliest extant example is con¬ 
tained in the “ unintelligible (!) verse ” 
(Hampson: Med. Aeu. Kal., p. 398) of the 
Kalendar in Oalha and Tiberius : 

(II. Kal. Feb.) Ast Iani fines signat Aed famine 
Fema.* 

The translation requires a separate notice for 
adequate discussion. 

B. MacCarthy. 


“ IN TAPHNIS.” 

London: Jan. 17,1891. 

In a footnote to his letter printed in the 
Academy of to-day, Mr. Whitley Stokes 
suggests that the word taphnis (in the passage 
at moriatur in taphnis, quoted from a Vatican 
MS.), is a mistake for tapinis, and compares 
this with Greek rasuvis and French en tapinois. 
It is, however, unquestionably the name of the 


* The MSS. (according to Hampson) have tigat 
and famine: Aed by designation “of Ferns,” so- 
called to distinguish him from others of the name. 
The homonymous lists in L. L. (p. 366e, f) have 
twenty-one saints under Aed. In L. Be. (p. 225d) 
“ xxi. sunt ” stands at foot, but only eighteen are 
given; thus proving the scribe’s oversight. 


Egyptian city Tahpanhes (see Ezek. xxx., Jer. 
xllii.). The interpretation mandatum humile, 
which is St. Jerome’s (Comm, in Ezech. xxx.), 
is very puzzling—it does not seem possible 
to account for it by a reference to Hebrew. 
Some of the Church Fathers seem to have had 
sufficient knowledge of Egyptians to make 
blunders in it; is there any conceivable combina¬ 
tion of words in that language that might have 
suggested this extraordinary explanation ? 

Henry Bradley. 


TITNTP AND THE LAND OF NAHARINA. 

Rochester : Jan. 17, 1891. 

Writing at a distance from good libraries, I 
do not know what has been said about Tunip. 
But Mr. Howorth’s very plausible theory re¬ 
specting Aran Naharina is surely a very old 
friend. At least, some fifteen years ago one 
heard of it in connexion with the names of M. 
Halevy (Melanges) and Dr. Beke. The tribe 
Patina are also, of course, very old friends. 
But the new suggestion of Mr. Howorth 
about Tunip certainly helps the theory if it can 
be made out. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


There is one difficulty in the way of Mr. 
Howorth’s suggestion in the Academy of 
January 17 with regard to the name 
Naharam. The two rivers which he proposes 
as the boundaries of the land so called do not 
unite, but flow into different seas. They do 
not enclose a tract of country in the same sense 
as two rivers which join. 

The analogy of the Indian use of a similar 
term will be helpful. The familiar word 
do-db “ two rivers ” (the equivalent of Naha- 
rain), is applied to “a tract between two 
confluent rivers ” (Yule and Burnell’s Glossary). 
It may seem that this still leaves undefined the 
area to which the word is applied, as two con¬ 
fluent rivers cannot really enclose it. There 
can only be two sides of the figure; but a 
third side is supplied by the mountain range 
from which the two confluent rivers come, and 
it is to the roughly triangular space thus en¬ 
closed that the name do-db is given. Thus, the 
tracts between the several rivers which unite 
and ultimately join the Indus are called do-dbs, 
each with its own distinctive name. So also 
the great tract between the Ganges and the 
Jumna is known as the Doab, without any 
further name. But to the broad strip of 
country between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
which rivers do not unite but flow into different 
seas, the term do-db is not applied. Is it not 
probable that the use of tho term Naharain is 
similar, and that it is only applicable to a 
Mesopotamia, in the ordinary sense of a do-db ? 

R. Maclagan. 


WHY WAS THE HORSE DRIVEN BEFORE IT WAS 
RIDDEN? 

Qneen’a College, Cork: Jan. 19,1891. 

Mr. Talfourd Ely says that “it was no 
doubt easier to learn driving than riding.” Is 
this true ? Under modem conditions it may be 
so, when a person’s first essay in driving is 
made on some old and steady animal, tightly 
embraced in harness and shafts. But when 
primitive man first subdued the little wild horse, 
was it easier for him to learn to drive two of 
these animals when simply attached by means 
of a yoke and pole, with free play for their 
hind quarters and heels, their first instinct 
being to kick to pieces the rattling, creaking 
wheels and axle which formed the primitive 
car, or to learn to sit firmly on his back—an 
art which the South American Indians found 
no difficulty in acquiring when they obtained 
the horse from the Spaniards ? 

William Ridgeway. 


“ cock’s eggs.” 

King’s College, London: Jan 14, 1891. 

As Dr. Murray’s derivation of the word 
“cockney” has lately called special attention 
to the curious phrase, “ a cock’s egg,” the 
following extract may, perhaps, be worth 
making. It is a note in Souveetre’s Le Foyer 
Breton, apropos of the phrase race nee de Voeuf 
du cog : 

“ On croit en Bretagne que certains oeufs, re¬ 
converts seulement d’une pellicule, sont pondus 
par les coqs et proviennent au demon comme tout 
ce qui sort de l’ordre naturel. Ces oeufs sont, dit 
on, couves par des couleuvres et produisent des 
monstres. Race ties de I'oeuf du cog est done une 
injure qui exprime 1’origine diabolique de l’fitre 
auquel on l’aaresse.” 

John W. Hales. 


“ ARERAGE” IN THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

London: Jan. 90,1891. 

I should be glad to correct an error which 
occurs in a note of mine to “ Some English 
Documents temp. Henry VII.,” printed in the 
Academy of Jan. 3. It is there stated that the 
word “arerage” is not given in the New 
English Dictionary. As a matter of fact it 
appears under the head “ arrearage,” of which 
four senses are given, including that mentioned 
in my note. There is, however, no cross- 
reference “ arerage ” to “arrearage,” though 
there is from “arere” to “arrear”; this it 
seems is intended to imply all the related 
words. 

Paget Toynbee. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Jan. 26, 4 p.m. South Place Institute : “ Pres¬ 
byterianism,” by the Rev. David Fothering h a m . 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Am I my Brother’s Keeper ? ” 
by Dr. Stanton Coit. 

Monday, Jan. 26, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “ PA*ini, Poet and 
Grammarian, with some Remarks on the Age of Indian 
Classical Poetry,” by Prof. Peterson. 

6 p.m. London Institution : “ British Ballads,” by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Byzantine Architecture,” 

1., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The Con¬ 
struction and Capabilities of Musical Instruments,” I., 
by Mr. A. J. Hipkins. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “ Evidences for the 
Ether/’ with Experiments, by Mr. A. T. Hare. 

Tuesday, Jan. 27, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia, 1 ’ IL, by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m, Society of Arts : “ Lithography : A Finished 
Chapter of Illustrative Art,” by Mr. William Simpson. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Machine Stoking,” by 
Mr. J. F. Spencer. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: Annual General 
Meeting; Presidential Address, by Dr. John Beddoe. 

■Wednesday, Jan. 28, 8 p.m. Society of Literature: “Dr. 
Samuel Parr,” by Mr. Arthur Benson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Illustrated Journalism,” 
by Mr. Carmichael Thomas. 

Thursday, Jan. 29, 8 mm. Royal Institution : “ The 
Little Manx Nation,” II., by Mr. Hall Caine. 

4. p.m. Society for Preserving Memorials of the 
Dead: General Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ The History of 

Medicine in London,” by Dr. Norman Moore. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Byzantine Architecture,” 

11., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 30, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ 
Meeting. “ The Counterbalancing of Locomotive En¬ 
gines,” Dy Mr. E. L. Hill. 

8 p.m. Browning: “ Browning's Projf of Optimism: 
a Statement and a Criticism,” by Prof. Jones. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ British Mosses,” by 
Lord Justice Fry. 

Saturday, Jan. 31, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Pre-Greek 
Schools of Art,” II., by Mr. W. M. Conway. 


SCIENCE. 

THE GREEK MSS. IN THE VATICAN. 

La Yaticane de Paul III. a Paul IV. Papres 
des documents nouveawc. Par Pierre 
Batiffol. (Paris: Leroux.) 

This charming little book may well be 
commended to the notice of all who are 
interested in the history of libraries and 
of MSS. It belongs to a series of which the 
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outward get-up is somewhat similar to that 
of our own “ Parchment Library,” but even 
more elegant and refined; and the price is 
trifling. All scholars nowadays who take 
their work seriously are concerned in the 
external, as well as the internal, history of 
MSS.; and to these the Abbe Batiffol offers 
a pleasant and interesting sketch of an 
important period in the history of the most 
important library in the world. 

It is needless to open our account with a 
review of the work that has recently been 
done, or is now doing, at the history of the 
Vatican, for all this will be found concisely 
stated in the Preface. It may, however, be 
as well to mention that M. Batiffol’s re¬ 
searches are practically confined to Greek 
MSS., so that the title would have been a 
little more correct if it had been La Taticane 
Grecque, &c. The distinction is impor¬ 
tant, because the Greek collection in the 
Vatican has a separate history, and is 
more modem than the Latin. In 1443, 
under Eugenius IV., there were only two 
Greek MSS. (a Boethius and a Graeco- 
Latin Psalter) in the library. From that 
time to the death of Sixtus IV. in 1484 it 
increased rapidly; but here M. Batiffol 
leaves us rather in a mystery, for he himself 
can only ask the question what became 
of the 900 volumes which were there at that 
date. And he goes on to say in the next 
sentence that the nucleus of the present 
collection is formed by the 450 MSS. cata¬ 
logued in 1519-1521 under Leo X. The 
landmarks in the history of the library 
from that time onwards are the catalogues : 
first an alphabetical subject-list, made under 
Paul III., in 1545; and then, about 1620, a 
new catalogue, made by the Rainaldi, which 
established the order in use to the present 
day. 

It is this period, 1545-1620, which M. 
Batiffol has undertaken to chronicle. During 
a great part of the time the library was in 
the hands of three cardinal librarians: 
Cervini (1548-1555), Sirleto (1570-1585), 
and Carafa, who appears to have succeeded 
Sirleto at once and died in 1591. All three 
were keenly interested in Greek letters, and 
it was through them that the principal 
accessions were made to the collection. 
Cervini added about 143 Greek MSS. From 
the private library of Sirleto thirty-five 
were bought for the Vatican at his death, and 
the rest also found their way ultimately 
into the Vatican with the Ottoboni collection, 
with which they had been incorporated. 
This was under Benedict XIII., in 1740. 
Carafa bequeathed to the Vatican, as it would 
seem, sixty-nine Greek MSS. (No. 31 bis) of 
rather less importance, but including some 
of the material for the Roman edition of the 
Septuagint, which had been entrusted to 
him ana was published in 1586. 

The central figure in M. Batiffol’s book is 
Sirleto, a genuine scholar, of mild and 
simple character, tutor at one time of Carlo 
Borromeo, who had been charged with the 
collecting of the patristic authorities for the 
discussions in the Council of Trent, especially 
in its first and most important period, 1545- 
1552. In this capacity Cardinal Seripando 
said of him that he had “ done more service 
to the Council while at Rome than fifty 
prelates more would have done at Trent.” 


Of his predecessor and successor we also 
get a graphic impression, the vigorous, 
impatient, and imperious Cervini—first of 
the librarians who belonged to the Sacred 
College, and afterwards Pope for twenty-two 
days as Marcellus H.—who promptly set to 
work and brought the library into better order 
than it had ever been; and the stern, severe 
Carata, a characteristic figure of the re¬ 
action of the latter part of the century, of 
whose temper we have a melancholy monu¬ 
ment in the shape of a page and a half of 
exultation over the Massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew. 

M. Batiffol touches, by the way, upon a 
number of interesting points : the two great 
markets for MSS. at Rome and Venice; the 
shifty Greeks, who brought over their 
packages of books for sale or were employed 
as copyists; the method of constructing 
Renaissance texts, in which the scribe has 
usually two copies at his side, and chooses 
the most readable text, now from one and 
now from the other; the worthlessness of 
the greater number of these sixteenth cen¬ 
tury MSS., where along with some twenty 
replicas we often possess the original from 
which they were copied. We have besides 
many details about the price of books; 
some interesting illustrations of the Triden¬ 
tine doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Vulgate; and a sketch of the origin of the 
Roman edition of the LXX. In the course 
of this M. Batiffol comes to speak of the 
I famous Codex Vatieanus 1209 (b). The 
earliest reference to this is in 1533. He can 
find no mention of it in the catalogues 
before that date; and he is himself of opinion 
that it was brought to Rome by Cardinal 
Bessftrion, after resting somewhere in the 
South of Italy from the tenth or eleventh 
century, but he is not prepared to say that 
it was written there. On this point the 
reader may consult especially De Rossi, 
De Origins Bibliothecae Apostolicae, pp. xxxvi.- 
xxxviii. We may observe in passing that 
it is perhaps a little in excess of the facts to 
say that “modem criticism is unanimous 
in considering the text of Cod. B. as the 
oldest form which we possess of the text of 
the Septuagint.” This hardly does justice 
to the qualifying phrases (“ on the whole ” 
and. “relatively”) in the quotation given 
just before from Dr. Swete; and there is still 
some dissent— e.g., in Dr. Hatch’s Essays in 
Biblical Greek (p. 281), for the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, and I believe also on the 
part of Dr. de Lagarde. 

At the end of his treatise, M. Batiffol 
turns to a subject which he has made 
specially his own—the history of a small, 
but compact and valuable, collection of 
MSS., which Paul V. carried off in high¬ 
handed fashion from Grotta Ferrata. What 
M. Batiffol has to say about these MSS. 
has the further interest that it is at issue 
with the opinion of Dom A. Rocchi, to 
whom we owe the excellent catalogue of the 
MSS. still at Grotta Ferrata. Dom Rocchi 
affirms, and M. Batiffol denies, that the col¬ 
lection in question formed part of the 
original stock of the abbey. He finds, first, 
a statement by Ambrose of Camalduli that 
the volumes in the library when he visited it 
in 1432 were dissipata, disrupta, corucissa, 
fmtrida, which does not agree with the 


present condition of the greater number of 
them. He finds, also, two lists of Grotta 
Ferrata MSS.—one of sixty volumes, dated 
1462, and another of fifty-three volumes, 
drawn up in 1575; only a few of these 
latter volumes are included in the earlier 
list. Lastly, out of the forty-one MSS. now 
in the Vatican, but one can be proved to 
have been at Grotta Ferrata at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, while several, the 
origin of which can be traced, belonged to 
other monasteries. One would be glad to 
know what Mr. T. W. Allen had to say 
about these MSS. from a palaeographies! 
point of view; but I do not gather that 
they were included among the data for his 
Notes on the Abbreviations in Greek MSS. 
M. Batiffol himself may throw more light 
upon them in his forthcoming volume on 
Rossano. 

W. Sanday. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

3HAMBALA. 

Dedham School, Essex : Jan. 18, 1891. 

In the Academy for October 18, 1890 (pp. 
344-5) it was shown that in the Jataka book 
Seruma and Simbali were in some way connected 
as the abode of the Supa;uias. There is an 
Avesta Sairima which appears in the Pahlavi 
texts (Bund. xx. 12) as Salman (the source of 
the Tigris). The Sanskrit Calmala, as the name 
of a Dvipa is not very ancient, and may after 
all be a corruption of some proper name like 
Salman. 

The second element in Ka-serumant may be 
compared with the Avesta Haetihnant IJaetumat , 
Pahlavi Hctumand, which in Bund. xx. 34 is 
said to be identical with the spring Zarinmand. 
There is another Ilaelnmant, the modem 
Helmend, the ’Epior ’EriJyuaprJpoi of Arrian. 

With regard to the Calmala groves the old 
tradition* respecting this delightful abode is 
still current in Thibet. The author of an article 
in the Edinburgh Review (No. 352, p. 405), 
October, 1890, speaks of a most popular 
Thibetan work entitled “ A Guide for the 
Journey to Shambala." 

“ Shambala,” he says, “ is asupernal city supposed 
to exist on the borders of Mongolia; and every 
Mongol pilgrim visiting Lha-sa prays the great 
deities and the living celebrities of the place to 
grant that at his next re-birth he may be bom in 
the blessed groves of Shambala.” 

B. Morris. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about to 
publish Outlines of Psychology, by Prof. Harald 
Hoffding, of Copenhagen, translated by Miss 
Mary E. Lowndes. The translation is from the 
German edition, which the author has accepted 
as an adequate rendering of the original. The 
work is well known on the continent, and, in 
its German form, is familiar to many English 
psychologists. Dr. Hoffding sharply dis¬ 
tinguishes psychology from metaphysics, treat¬ 
ing it in the strictest sense as the science of 
mental phenomena. The greater part of the 
book is occupied with an exposition of the 
psychology of cognition, of feeling, and of the 
will; but there are also chapters on the subject 
and method of psychology, on tho relation 
between mind and body, on the conscious and 
the unconscious, and on the classification of 
the psychological elements. The author is as 

* The Jains knew something of this tradition— 
“ Rukkhesu wife jnha samalien jassbn ratim veya- 
yamti sucanni) (Say. I. 6, 18, p. 315). 
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strongly opposed to materialism as to spiritual¬ 
ism, but is at great pains to show what light 
has been thrown by physiology on psychological 
problems. 

The seventeenth general meeting of the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching was held at University College, London, 
on January 17. Unfortunately both the 
president-elect (Prof. J. J. Sylvester) and the 
retiring president (Prof. G. M. Minchin), were 
prevented by illness from being present. 
The chair was taken by Mr. R. B. Hayward, of 
Harrow. The following officers were elected 
for 1891 : president, Prof. J. J. Sylvester; 
vice-presidents, R. B. Hayward, R. Levett, 
Prof. G. M. Minchin, R. Tucker; treasurer, 
Prof. A. Lodge; hon. secs., E. M. Langley, 
C. Pendlebury; other members of council, 
Mrs. Bryant, C. V. Coates, E. T. Dixon, A. 8. 
Eve, G. Heppel, Prof. W. H. H. Hudson, 
Rev. J. J. Milne, Prof. W. N. Stocker; auditor, 
G. Heppel. The following were elected 
members of the association: Prof. T. M. 
Blakslee, Messrs. H. G. Bell, J. C. lies, C. 
Legg, A. A. Lintem, J. S. Norman, A. 
Wheatley, T. Wilson. Papers were read by 
Miss Wood (on “ The Use of the term 
* Abstract ’ in Arithmetic by Mr. E. T. 
Dixon (on “The Foundations of Geometry), 
and by Mr. E. M. Langley (on “ Statics and 
Geometry’’). Mr. H. Perigal showed some 
ingenious models and diagrams in illustration 
of Euclid’s proofs. A petition prepared by the 
Decimal Association, urging the prompt intro¬ 
duction into the United Kingdom of a decimal 
system of coinage, weights, and measures, was 
signed almost without exception by the 
members present. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The president and council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society have made arrangements for the delivery 
in future, during the course of each session, of 
evening lectures on Oriental subjects: that is to 
say, on the history, customs, religions, and 
literature of Eastern nations, ancient and 
modern. The lectures are intended to be such 
as will appeal generally to educated men and 
women, and not of a character to interest 
specialists only. The inaugural lecture will be 
delivered by Prof. Max Muller, on Wednesday, 
March 4, at 8.30 p.m., in the lecture-hall of 
the University of London, Burlington-gardons. 
Two tickets will be at the disposal of each 
member of the society, on application. Un¬ 
appropriated space will, after February 15, be 
held to be available for the use of the general 
public. 

At the usual meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
on Monday next, January 26, Prof. Peterson, 
of Bombay—who is now at home on leave— 
will read a paper entitled “Panini, Poet and 
Grammarian, with some Remarks on the Age 
of Indian Classical Poetry.” 

Mr. Joseph Massel, of Manchester, has 
just issued, in a limited number of copies, a 
version into Hebrew of Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes. The excellence of the translation is 
vouched for by Dr. Mandelkem, of Leipzig; 
and for Western readers the neatly printed 
little volume has tho advantage of being 
supplied throughout with the Masoretic vowel 
points. It would be difficult to find a literary 
composition better suited for rendering into 
Hebrew than Milton’s grand scriptural poem. 
The translator prints and publishes his own 
book. 

We have much pleasure in announcing the 
fourth part of Jastrow’s Dictionary of the 
Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, 
and the Midrashic literature (New York : G. P. 
Putman’s; London: Kegan Paul & Co.). 
Condensation and excellent typography con¬ 


tinues to distinguish this work; and though 
Fleischer’s contributions to Levy’s Lexicon will 
for long render that book indispensable to the 
full study of late Hebrew, we cordially recom¬ 
mend Dr. Jastrow’s Lexicon to English stu¬ 
dents. May health and strength be given him 
for the conclusion of so laborious an under¬ 
taking ! 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ruskin Society. —(Friday Jan. G.) 

Kinetox Parses, Esq., in the chair.—The Rev. 
J. P. Faunthorpe read a paper on “ Fort Claviyera." 
The paper drew attention to the meaning of the 
term, pointed out some resemblances to the 
Spectator, and asserted that Fort contained some of 
the most valuable of Mr. Raskin's teaching. It 
contains much bitter satire, many sharp antitheses, 
much profound reverence for Scripture, and many 
anticipations of the solution of political ana 
economical problems. The satire is directed 
against Stuart Mill, the clergy, the British squire, 
commercial immorality, and ironclads. The 
Scripture references take up nine pages in the 
Index with double columns, and there are many 
other adaptations of Biblical words not given in the 
Index. Every one may learn reverence from Mr. 
Ruskin. Its object is again and again stated to be 
to explain the nature and the intention of St. 
George’s Guild, which in its main design has not 
succeeded. The main design was to buy land and 
have it cultivated under certain rules and in certain 
ways somewhat after the fashion of Mr. Booth’s 
“Farm Colony,” but with laws more nearly 
approaching monastic regulations. The secondary 
design of a museum of art and natural treasures is 
now an accomplished fact at the Meersbrook Park, 
Sheffield, and in a less degree in various colleges 
and schools in England and Ireland. The land 
courts in Ireland and Scotland are now doing 
exactly what Fort advised years ago. Technical 
education, the brotherhoods in the Church, and 
other good things are anticipated in Fort ; and from 
its pages a valuable treatise on education may, and 
probably will, be compiled. Perhaps, after all, its 
greatest value is not so much in what it has 
accomplished, but, like the writings of Bacon and 
Coleridge, in what it will cause by way of sugges¬ 
tion.—A brief discussion followed. 


Anthropolooicai,Institute. — (Tuesday, Jan. 13.) 

E. W. Brabrook, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Lewis exhibited a specimen of the 
stone used by Admiral Tremlett to cut marks on 
the granite of which the Breton dolmens are com¬ 
posed.—Mr. R. B. Martin exhibited a fire-syringe 
from Borneo.—Mr. C. H. Read exhibited some 
specimens of worked jade from British Columbia, 
and a bored stone from San Juan Teotihuacan.—Mr. 
J. Edge-Partington and Mr. C. Heape exhibited an 
ethnographical album of the Pacific Islands.—Mr. 

F. W. Rudler read a paper on “ The Source of the 
Jade used for Ancient Implements in Europe and 
America.” Its object was to call the attention of 
anthropologists to certain mineralogical discoveries 
which have been made within the last few years, 
and which tend to overthrow the well-known theory 
that suggested early intercourse with the East as 
the source of the jade objects found in the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland, the prehistoric burial 
places of France and Germany, and the ancient 
Indian graves on the north-western coast of 
America. Herr Taube, of Breslau, first recorded 
the occurrence of jade in titu at Jordans Miihe, in 
Silesia, and afterwards discovered it at the arsenal- 
pyrites workings at Reichenstein. Rough pebbles 
have also been found in the valleys of the Sann and 
the Mur in Styria. Dr. G. M. Dawson has 
described the occurrence of boulders of jade partly 
sawn through, at Lytton and Yale on the Fraser 
River; and Lieutenant Stoney has actually found 
the mineral in situ at the Jade Mountains, north 
of the Kowak River in Alaska. These discoveries 
prove that, contrary to general belief, jade does 
occur in the rocks of Europe and of North America, 
thus supporting the views so long held by Dr. A. 
B. Moyer, of the Royal Zoological Museum in 
Dresden, and accepted in America not only by 
Dr. Dawson, but by Prof. F. W. Clarke and Mr. 


Merrill, Mr. Kunz, and others. In England, most 
anthropologists have hitherto inclined to the exotic 
rather than to the indigenous origin of the pre¬ 
historic jades. 


FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

n. 

The schools of Spain, though more modestly 
represented this year than on the last occasion, 
still constitute an interesting, if not a dazzling, 
series. The little “ Pieta, ’ ascribed to Juan 
Juanes, is a work still based entirely on Flemish- 
Gothic traditions, although it belongs to the 
full sixteenth century. Francisco de Ribalta— 
a Spanish painter who, like most of his con/rires 
of the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
acquired the better part of his artistic education in 
Italy—is credited with a pleasing, if by no means 
masterly, double portrait, called “Portraits of 
the Painter and his Wife” (Sir Wm. Eden 
Bart). The “ Simeon and the Infant Saviour ” 
(Marquis of Bristol), though not wanting in a 
certain characteristic intensity of religious 
sentiment, marred by the undue self-conscious¬ 
ness of the time to which it belongs, is not firm 
enough in draughtsmanship or searching enough 
in modelling for Spagnoletto, to whom it is 
ascribed. 

Three canvases of important dimensions bear 
the magic name of Velasquez; but of these it is 
only the “ Portrait of the Conde-Duque de 
Olivarez ” (Earl of Elgin) to which it is possible 
conscientiously to leave that attribution. This 
is an original replica, on a much smaller scale, 
of the great equestrian portrait of Philip IV.’s 
all-powerful minister ; or, as Herr Justi thinks 
possible, an earlier version of the subject. Wo 
deem the former hypothesis far more likely to 
be*the true one ; because, with all its unusual 
sparkle and splendour of colour, Lord Elgin’s 
canvas lacks, to a great extent, the intense 
vitality which is the unique characteristic of 
Don Diego’s art. Still, the surprising force, 
when seen at the proper distance, of the white 
war-charger on which the C ount Duke is mounted, 
and above all the masterly sweep of the brush in 
the barren yet beautiful landscape background, 
half veiled by the smoke of an unseen combat, 
prevent us from thinking of any other name in 
connexion with this fine performance. Quite 
otherwise is it with the “ Infanta Maria Theresa ” 
(Mrs. Lyne Stephens), to which Herr Justi— 
usually so discerning and impartial a critic— 
has unaccountably given his imprimatur. This, 
showing in childhood the future spouse of Louis 
XIV., may be a repetition of an original by 
Velasquez; but it is so pasty and timid in execu¬ 
tion, that it is not possible, for a single moment, 
to regard it as an original work of 
Velasquez. _ It reveals a painter who has under¬ 
gone Flemish as well as Spanish influences, and 
may therefore, as has been suggested, 
be by Carreno de Miranda. The full-length, 
“ Philip IV. of Spain” (Mrs. Lyne Stephens), 
is simply a copy, and by no means a very 
excellent one, of the superb portrait of that 
monarch in the Dulwich Gallery. From the 
same collection comes, however, a very large 
and important Murillo, awkwardly described m 
the catalogue as “Allegorical Subject: Faith 
Elevating the Eucharist.” This great canvas 
is, as to execution, on the confines between the 
second and tho third or n.poroso manner; a 
splendid group cf portrait-like male figures in 
adoration before the figure of Faith is its most 
attractive portion. The picture came origin¬ 
ally from the same church of Santa Maria la 
Blanca in Seville which contained at one time 
the famous “Immaculate Conception” of the 
Louvre. 

Very rarely at Burlington House has the 
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Flemish section of the art of the Low Countries 
been so weakly represented as on the present 
occasion. To a Fleming of the latter naif of 
the sixteenth century belongs unquestionably 
the quaint “ Saint in the Desert,” ascribed to 
Bronzino, and signed en Unites lettrea “ Alessandro 
Bronzino Allori ” ! The leaden flesh-tints in 
the nude figure of the still youthful saint— 
apparently St. Francis of Assisi—who lies 
prone, in self-imposed penance, in the brambles; 
the crude freshness and peculiar detail of the 
green landscape in which he is framed, both 
point to a northern hand. The “Queen 
Henrietta Maria” (Miss Chambers), ascribed 
to Van Dyck, is a not very convincing replica 
of a well-known type; while the “ James 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond,” holding a fruit, 
is a repetition of the well-known portrait, of 
which the best example is in the Long Gallery 
of the Louvre. A brilliant piece of decorative 
art, from the Flemish standpoint, is the 
“Peasants Going to Market” (Sir E. C. 
Guinness, Bart.), ascribed to Rubens and 
Snyders. The figures of a male and female 
peasant carrying game and fruit, which con¬ 
stitute the portion of the picture assigned to 
Rubens, show, with all their brilliancy, a 
certain harshness of colour and execution— 


especially in the red of the woman’s jacket— 
which excites the suspicion that Snyders alone 
may be responsible for the work. That 
Italianised Lowlander, Sustermans (or Sutter- 
mans according to the Iconographie of Van 
Dyck), who became, and remained during a 
considerable part of the seventeenth century, 
the painter-in-ordinary of the Grand Dukes of 
Florence, is characteristically represented by a 
charming, if somewhat mannered and con¬ 
ventional, “Head of a Girl” (W. Cornwallis 
West, Esq.); but there is no reason for ascrib¬ 
ing to him the huge, and in its way very 
imposing, “Portrait of Cardinal Capponi,” 
which, in a grandiose barocco frame, occupies 
a central position at one end of the large 
gallery. This is a work of the Roman school 
of the seventeenth century, suggestive rather of 
the style of Carlo Maratta. That charming 
painter of portraits in miniature, Gonzales 
Coques—in his breadth of style, however, far 
removed from the miniature painter proper— 
has often better deserved his appellation of 
“The Little Vandyck” than in “A Lady 
Playing the Lute” (A. J. Roberts, Esq.). 
Teniers the younger, in “A Butcher’s Shop” 
(Right Hon. G. Cavendish Bentinck, M.P.), 
though he has taken extraordinary pains with 
the wonderfully-accurate carcass of a calf, 
hanging up in approved fashion, and not less 
with the brilliantly rendered calf’s head 
placed on a wooden block in front, has not this 
time—even with the aid of his girl in a bright 
red bodice, and of his favourite brazen pans 
and utensils—succeeded in producing a picture. 
We think regretfully of what Rembrandt, with 
his all-penetrating and transfusing power, has 
succeeded in making out of an almost identical 
subject in his well-known study in the Louvre. 

Dutch art is on the whole as splendidly illus¬ 
trated as on former occasions, although Rem¬ 
brandt, the hero of the two last displays, is un¬ 
represented, except in so far as his commanding 
influence reveals itself in the work of pupils and 
followers. It is very difficult to accept as the 
work of Van der Heist the admirable “ Portrait 
of a Dutch Lady ” (Sir E. Bunbury, Bart.), 
although it bears his signature in full, together 
with the date 1647. Van der Heist’s manner, 
in this his early middle time, is already, in its 
sobriety of diffused light and its silveriness of 
colour and general tone, diametrically opposed to 
tho Rembrandt school, to a very accomplished 
painter of which this canvas should, we think, 
belong. The head—upon which, in accordance 
with the Rembrandt canon, the light is chiefly 
concentrated — is, if somewhat over-smoothly 


painted, drawn and modelled with consummate 
skill, while the conception is pathetic in its very 
simplicity. We must leave to some such 
specialist as Dr. Abraham Bredius the agree¬ 
able task of finding in Rembrandt’s following 
a name for this very fine work. Three portraits 
which represent Nicholas Maes in his later and 
more modish phase need not detain us, although 
at least one of them, the “ Portrait of a Young 
Prince,” is a finished example of this style. 
He is seen at his very best, on the other hand, 
in the luminous and beautiful, “ Old Woman 
Reading,” so nearly akin to a picture of like 
motive in the Amsterdam Museum. One 
comes to the conclusion that a Maes of this 
quality can almost compare on equal terms 
with Rembrandt himself, audacious as such a 
proposition may appear. Frans Hals is one of 
the few great masters who are not seen at their 
very best in English collections, and it is rarely 
indeed that such an opportunity as the present 
one is afforded for judging him. Supreme in 
intuition as in executive skill, where he sets 
himself the congenial task of presenting on a 
human countenance a fugitive, a momentary 
' expression—especially one of jollity or sensuous 
delight—he betrays a certain emptiness, and an 
incapacity for penetrating into the depths 
of a personality or summing up its 
abiding characteristics, when, as in the 
broadly and grandly modelled “Portrait 
of Johann van Loo ” (M. H. Col- 

naghi, Esq.), he is compelled to present a sitter 
in complete gravity and repose of feature. Of 
his more favourite mood, Sir E. C. Guinness’s 
famous “L’Homme a la Canne ”—from the 
Seeretan collection—is a splendid and Mr. Cuth- 
bert Quilter’s “ Pierre Tiarck ” a fair specimen. 
The unusually solid modelling of the “ Portrait 
of a Lady ” (G. Salting, Esq.) shows it to be 
somewhat earlier in date than any of these; 
while the “ Joyeux Buveur ” (M. Jules Porges) 
is a life-size study of a young toper, in which 
the surprising brilliancy of the absolutely living 
head contrasts strangely with the bad execution 
of the hands and accessories—a badness, too, 
which is hardly the audacious carelessness of 
Hals, but rather suggests the co-operation of 
an assistant. We do not remember to have 
seen on the walls of the Royal Academy so fine 
an example of the scarce Vermeer of Delft as 
“The Soldier and the Laughing Girl” (S. S. 
Joseph, Esq.), a panel which once adorned the 
famous Double Collection in Paris, and when 
there was cleverly etched by the late Jules 
Jacquemart. Surely never was the full splen¬ 
dour of sunlight, never was the subtle delicacy 
of reflected beams more wonderfully suggested 
than in this study, which is at the same time 
a naive and truthful piece of genre. It is in the 
human side of his art that Vermeer surpasses 
tho, in other respects, unsurpassable Pieter 
de Hooch, who is seen at his very best in the 
famous “Card Players” (Her Majesty the 
Queen), a canvas in which sunlight seems 
to be actually captured and detained in 
perpetuity. The only other Dutch picture 
here which can claim to take equal rank with 
these is Terburg’s splendid conversation-piece, 
“ The Letter ” (Her Majesty the Queen). It is 
unfortunate that this consummate master never 
succeeds in connecting his cleverly observed 
and surprisingly painted single figures by 
that indefinable yet all-important bond of 
dramatic union, which would make of his works 
true and complete studies of life as, from a 
technical point of view, they are complete 

S iotures. In this respect he is far behind 
letsu, whose colouring and execution, how¬ 
ever excellent, cannot, for finesse, be compared 
to his. Of the latter master, very fine speci¬ 
mens—marked, however, by his characteristic 
hotness of colour—are “ The Breakfast” and 
“ Dutch Interior,” both of which were, we 
believe, acquired by Sir E. Guinness at the 


Seeretan sale. Fuller in colour, and yet not 
less silvery than usual, are two exquisite Van 
Goyens, both styled “On the Maas near 
Dordrecht ” (8. 8. Joseph, Esq.), showing the 
familiar scene with a pictorial charm which 
Cuyp himself does not always attain. On the 
other hand, the less subtle, but still excellent, 
“ Landscape ” (H. W. B. Davis, Esq., R.A.) 
appears to us rather as the work of Van Goyen’s 
imitator, Salmon van Ruysdael, than as being 
from his own brush. Thegreys and greens are less 
delicate than those of the master himself, and 
the. execution more detailed, and, in its greater 
deliberation, less effective. Three magnificent 
examples of Cuyp—to whose works of fine 
quality in English collections there would 
appear to be no end — are Mr. A. J. 
Robarts’s “ View on the Maas: Evening,” 
and his two pictures, both styled “Cattle 
on the Maas ”; while a less engaging phase of 
the master’s style is shown in a “ View of 
Dort ” from the same collection, which is both 
over-crowded, and, as it were, ill-digested. Of 
several specimens of the art of Jacob van 
Ruysdael, the most interesting, because the 
most closely founded upon natural truth, are a 
“View from the Ruins of Brederode Castle” 
(8. 8. Joseph, Esq/), and a “ Wooded Land¬ 
scape” (George Salting, Esq.) The large 
“ Landscape,” by Hobbema (A. J. Robarts, 
Esq.), is technically of fine quality; but some¬ 
how it is more prosaic in sentiment than are 
usually the woodland scenes of this admirable 
but a trifle over-rated landscapist—perhaps 
because he has this time chosen to enliven his 
sylvan solitude with a waggon and horses and 
various figures. We may further call attention 
to a “Sea-piece,” by Willem van de Velde 

S A. J. Robarts, Esq.)—wonderfully accurate in 
letail and wonderfully hard—and to “The 
Little Farm” (G. Salting, Esq.), by Adrian 
van de Velde—a finished example of a finished 
and unemotional master. 

There have been very wisely placed in the 
gallery with the Dutch and Flemish paintings 
three examples of Antoine Watteau, from the 
celebrated collection of the lately deceased Miss 
James. Of these, an “Interior”—showing an 
old woman spinning, a young one seated in an 
armchair sewing, and near them two children, 
one with a cat in its arms—though carried less 
far than many similar works of the Valenciennes 
master, is unmistakably his in drawing and 
execution. As still more unmistakably from 
his brush reveals itself the wonderfully spark¬ 
ling and rich “ Garden Party,” which, save in 
the darkening of the leafy background, appears 
to an unusual degree uninjured. It is one 
of those characteristic but, all the same, 
not easily describable scenes of poetical 
dalliance of which there are so many fine 
examples in the collection of the late Sir Richard 
Wallace. Such a picture as this “ Garden 
Party,” should it come into the market, would 
admirably fill the gap in the too-limited series 
of French pictures at the National Gallery, 
created by the lack of even the least specimen 
showing the handiwork of France’s greatest 
colourist. The charming “ Encampment,” a 
little bambochade, suggested no doubt by the 
art of Philip Wouwerman, is much less obviously 
Watteau’s own. Its delicate grey tone and 
mannered exquisiteness of execution are akin 
to the style of Pater at his best; but we must 
own that the little piece is more skilfully done 
than any by the last-named painter with which 
we are acquainted. 

Claude Phillips. 


EXCA VAT ION IN EGYPT. 

Medum, Wasta, Egypt: Jan. 10, 1891. 

An important step has lately been taken in 
recognition of scientific work which will, I am 
sure, be gratifying to readers of the Academy. 
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Some weeks ago an obstructive party in 
Egypt succeeded in forcing forward an entirely 
new regulation. By this the government were 
to take from excavators, firstly, all that was 
unique, and then half of the remainder. These 
terms would practically stop archaeological 
work, which always needs much unremunerative 
expenditure; as on such conditions a loss 
would only be avoided when roughly plunder¬ 
ing rich cemeteries. As I was waiting to 
commence work, I at once protested; ana the 
subject was reconsidered. Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
attention having been called to it, he made 
active representations on the subject; and, in 
consequence of his care and intervention, the 
cordial co-operation of the Anglo-Egyptian 
officials, ana the goodwill of Bias Pasha, a 
reasonable arrangement has been passed by the 
ministry, on trim for two years. 

The essential terms are that the Ministry of 
Public Works will authorise suitable applica¬ 
tions. That the Ghizeh Museum may take all 
objects found that are sans pareil in that col¬ 
lection; the decision, if disputed, to be by 
arbitration, the Public Works turning the 
scale. That all the remainder belongs to the 
finder if he will present the major part to 
public museums, and publish his results in two 
years; if he will not do so, the government 
require half of the remainder. Gold and silver 
remain as before, half to the finder, by intrinsic 
value.* Thus a clear preference is given to 
scientific exploration on behalf of public 
museums. This is not a personal or a national 
gain, but a benefit to Egyptology in all 
countries; and I am sure that it will be a 
satisfaction that this liberal policy should have 
been brought about by English influence and 
work. There has been enough of exclusive 
action in past time to make this public-spirited 
and impartial settlement a welcome change. 

In consequence of the previously impossible 
terms, I am only just beginning on this most 
interesting place. I have made a complete 
facsimile copy, full size, of the tombs, about 
eight hundred square feet, and coloured copies 
of special signs. We learn much from these 
very early sculptures. An is not an obelisk, 
but an octagonal fluted column, with square 
tenon on top. Aa is not a spear, but a papyrus 
column with bell top and a long tenon at the 
end. Botep is a reed-mat in plan view, with a 
dish of offerings upon it, in elevation. Ma 
(sickle) always has teeth inserted, like the 
flint-saw sickles which I found. Men is the 
gaming-board, of 3 «10 squares, in plan view; 
with a row of ten pieces, alternately tall and 
short, in elevation on the top. Menkh is a 
chisel in a wooden handle. Net, supposed to 
be a bag, and to mean “chancellor,” is an 
object suspended from a string of red and 
green beads. The object appears to be a green 
cylinder with gold end-caps, and if so it means 
“ sealbearer.” Shed is a raw-stripped skin, 
rolled up, fur out, with raw red flaps of the 
limbs and neck showing at the ends, and tied 
round ends and middle. Ur is the common 
wagtail. Many other points of great interest 
occur in the splendidly carved and painted 
tomb of Rahotep. But, owing to the lack of 
inspection in this country, this tomb has been 
left open of late years, and every face within 
reach is smashed. The pyramid of Riltka has 
disappeared altogether; and the pyramid of 
M edum has lost some 100,000 tons in the last 
half century, and is still the quarry of the 
neighbourhood. Perhaps it will hardly be 
believed that the anti-English party here are 
determinedly opposing the appointment of 
inspectors. The monuments may go to pieces 

* I may say that I always give my workmen the 
whole intrinsic value of what they find, as the only 
true way of securing it; so that finding precious 
metals entails a loss of half the value to me, with¬ 
out any gain. 


if some miserable political end can be gained. 
We may hope that, the excavation difficulty 
being settled, the inspection question will be 
likewise firmly solved. 

I bought in Cairo the oldest weight known, 
bearing the name of Khufu. It is marked 
“ ten units,” weighs 2060 grains, and so shows 
the Aeginetan standard at an earlier date than 
any example of the Egyptian Kat. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


DISCOVERIES AT THEBES. 

Luxor: Jan. 8,1891. 

With the aid of the new tourist tax the exca¬ 
vation of the Theban temples is proceeding 
apace, and new discoveries are daily being 
made. The neat hall of the Palace-Temple of 
Bameses III. at Medinet Habu has been 
cleared of about fifteen feet of rubbish. Three 
days ago the staircase ascending to the top of 
the great northern pylon was discovered. 
The summit of this pylon commands a 
magnificent view, probably the best of the 
whole plain of Thebes—the colossal statues of 
Amenhotep III. in the foreground, the Bame- 
seum in the middle distance, and, across the 
river, the temples of Luxor and Karaac. 

' Still more interesting results have been 
yielded by the excavation of the Temple of 
Bameses II. at Luxor. Thirteen colossal 
granite statues of Bameses have now been 
discovered, and there must be three more 
beneath the mosque. Built into a wall, prob¬ 
ably of late Roman date, which runs across the 
floor of this temple, are cartouches of Khu-en- 
aten and his wife, proving that before the 
heretic king abandoned Thebes he must have 
erected a temple, which was destroyed by his 
successors. Close by, at a level below the 
floor of the temple, the workmen found, yester¬ 
day, an uncompleted granite statue. The 
greater part is only roughly chiselled out; the 
nose is finished, but the eyes and mouth have 
not been commenced, the block of granite 
having split in two while under the sculptor’s 
hands. 

Two days ago a still more important dis¬ 
covery was made. On the western wall there is 
a picture, about six feet by four, of Bameses 
II. dedicating his temple to Amun-Ra. In this 
picture there is a capital representation of the 
completed temple as seen from outside the 
western pylons. Both the obelisks are shown, 
and the four great masts, with their flags dis¬ 
played. There are now only three colossi out¬ 
side the pylons; but the picture of the temple 
shows that there must originally have been six, 
two seated, and four in a standing position. 
The portal between the pylons, of which no 
vestige now remains, is also shown, as well as 
the entrances to the two staircases which led to 
the summit of the pylons. With the aid of 
this representation there will be no difficulty in' 
discovering the staircases themselves, as their 
position is exactly indicated. The entrance to 
the southern staircase is, however, now buried 
under some twenty feet of soil and rubbish, 
which will have to be removed. When this is 
done, and access is gained to the roof of the 
pylons, another attractive feature will be added 
to Luxor, as the view from the summit will 
doubtless be superb. I may add that, in the 
little granite temple, a cartouche of the Xllth 
Dynasty has been discovered, as well as one of 
Thothmes III. 

Isaac Taylor. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The Council of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund has received information that the famous 
Siloam inscription his been cut out of its place 
in the rock and carried away. It was broken 
in removal, and the fragments are reported to 


have been sold to a Greek in Jerusalem. For¬ 
tunately we possess an accurate copy of this 
inscription, made (we believe) by Mr. Sayce. 

At a general Assembly of members of the 
Royal Academy, held on January 21, Mr. T. 
Brock and Mr. A. C. Gow were elected Acade¬ 
micians, and Mr. David Murray was elected 
Associate. 

Three exhibitions will open next week: a 
collection of water-colour drawings by Mr. 
G. S. El good, entitled “ A Summer among the 
Flowers,” at the Fine Art Society’s; a series 
of pictures of North Cambria by Mr. Anderson 
Hague, and of sketches in Hampshire, Surrey, 
and Holland by Mr. Claude Hayes, at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s, in New Bond-street; and an 
exhibition of water-colour drawings illustrative 
of the English school, at Messrs. J. & W.Vokins’s, 
in Great Portland-street. 


On Monday next, January 26, Mr. G. 
Aitchison, professor of architecture in the 
Royal Academy, will begin a course of six 
lectures on “ Byzantine Architecture.” 

The second volume of Architectural Anti- 
(juities in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine Library ” 
is nearly ready for publication. It completes 
the papers contributed by John Canter, and con¬ 
tains also miscellaneous architectural subjects. 


A general meeting of the Society for Pre¬ 
serving Memorials of the Dead will be held 
on Thursday next, January 29, at 4 p.m., at 
17 Oxford-mansions, W. 

Many of our readers will be interested to 
know that Mr. C. J. Tomkins has just com¬ 
pleted a mezzotint engraving of the late Canon 
Liddon, from the photograph taken some years 
ago for Men of Mark, which was the only por¬ 
trait of himself that Dr. Liddon ever permitted 
to be published. As a likeness, it admirably 
reproduces the charm of his countenance in 
private life, though not the fire which he dis¬ 
played in the pulpit. The engraving is pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Henry Graves, of Pall Mall, 
on behalf of Sir. George C. Whitfield, the editor 
of Men of Mark, who owns the copyright. 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE DANCING GIRL.” 

Mr. Jones’s new play—brought out at the 
Haymarket last week, with every air of 
success—does not, like “ The Middleman,” 
deal, even at a distance and, as it were, 
indirectly, with a social problem, and has 
not, as its main motive and most obvious 
source of interest, any such fin d» siecle 
sensation as the supposed experiment of 
Vashti Dethic, whom Miss Olga Brandon 
impersonated at the Shaftesbury. But 
“The Dancing Girl” has as one of its 
interests, and as almost its chief feature, 
that it deals with a world of sharp contrasts 
—more or less, indeed, with three phases of 
life : the world of good society ; the world 
of the dcclateie ; the world of old-fashioned 
Quakers in an island off the Cornish coast. 
The Duke of Guisebury is the link between 
these three worlds. He gives a party, on 
the Haymarket stage, which is so well 
managed that it is really very much more 
like an important social function than the 
somewhat conventional representation of the 
same which the theatre usually affords. The 
Oriental visitor is a very good touch; 
and with the arrival of the Brislingtons 
interest culminates. (Far are we from the 
days of “Adelphi guests,” who came in 
hired dress-suits and in cotton gloves!) 
The Duke gets his kinswoman, Lady 
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Bawtry, to bring half of the most desirable 
people in London to a fete, at which a dancer 
(who happens to be his mistress) is to bewitch 
the town with measured steps, taken dis¬ 
creetly, in long skirts, and with the ankles’ 
background of accordion pleats. He builds 
a break-water, down in Cornwall, in order 
that some members of the Society of Friends, 
who chance to be his tenants, may carry on 
their maritime commerce without undue 
risk of life. A man of wide sympathies, 
you see—essentially modem. Mr. Jones’s 
sketch of him shows boldness, observation, 
and good draughtsmanship. 

The character of the Dancing Girl herself 
is the result of as bold a study—though 
not quite so fresh an one—as is that of the 
Duke. She is an instance of revolt. The 
child of a Puritanical world—for it as such 
that Mr. Jones conceives Quakerism—the 
child of a Puritanical world that never 
understood her, Drusilla Ives, sent away 
to London from the little provincial port, 
takes the opportunity of doing violence, by 
her behaviour, to the whole of her teach¬ 
ing. Puritans don’t dance. Drusilla must 
learn dancing. Puritans discourage public 
entertainment. Drusilla must entertain not 
only herself but the world, by her dainty 
steps and her adroitly-whisked petticoats. 
Puritans measure the value of affection 
by its durability. Drusilla could love a 
perfect man for the whole of a summer day. 
Puritans hold that absence of chastity is 
worse than absence of charm, absence of 
energy, absence of kindness. Chastity is 
not the particular virtue Drusilla would 
give the most to save. 

These characters, the character of the 
Duke and the character of the young woman 
who is cheerfully led astray, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones treats as they could have been 
treated only by a really dramatic writer—by 
a writer of flexible mind, who can shift his 
point of view; who knows that humanity 
is not made according to one pattern; who 
observes and chronicles and does not con¬ 
demn. And several minor characters, par¬ 
ticularly those who are in Society, are drawn 
with as firm a hand : one Reginald Slingsby, 
for instance, who, if you are ono of his 
chums, is always wishing you to let him 
know if there is anything he can do for you, 
and always forgetting—if it is a thing that 
costs him anything—that you have asked 
him to do it. Ana again, another minor 
character—that of Lady Bawtry, kindly, 
genial, admirably tolerant. The good young 
man of the piece—one John Christison—is 
nobody in particular. He is almost blame¬ 
less, but does not profoundly touch you. 
Sybil Crake is a good young woman, with a 
shattered ankle and plenty of brains. The 
interest that she takes in the Duke—whom 
she finally saves—is sincere and romantic; 
but that part of guardian angel which she 
plays is perhaps a little conventional. Still, 
on the whole, all these people are well 
drawn. And they talk eloquently or wittily 
as may fairly be expected of them ; and they 
serve their purpose, and go far towards 
making a very good play. H they do not 
succeed altogether, and make a good play 
from end to end, that is because of two 
weak points, in one of which only have they 
any concern, and that one—which I men¬ 


tion first—is the conduct of the fourth 
act. 

The piece has practically come to an end 
when the curtain falls upon the third act. 
The Duke is saved by Sybil Crake—she has 
turned aside the poison from his lips, and 
his gratitude is the result of her success, and 
we know what will be the result of his 
gratitude. They have got to come together, 
these two—not because they would have done 
so in real life, but because the ordinary play¬ 
goer wishes it. As for Drusilla—an analysis 
of whose character would present, I think, 
more devil than Quaker—that wilful but 
agreeable young person has by this time 
gone hopelessly wrong. The good John 
Christison may well be believed to have 
finished attending to the break-water. The 
colourless Faith Ives may marry almost 
anybody with reasonable prospect of con¬ 
tinued peace. The play is practically 
finished. Then we are taken down to the 
Cornish coast again, that we may be the 
actual witnesses of what, with a spark of 
imagination, we may have become aware of 
already—the Duke’s repentance, the break¬ 
water’s completion. An idyllic fourth act, 
presenting us with little which we did not 
know before, save the information conveyed 
by a certain picturesque Sister Beatrice, that 
Drusilla, after dancing in the States, has 
died at New Orleans in the odour of sanctity. 
The young; woman was taken ill, and made, 
not a rapid cure, but a rapid repentance. 
It is a piece of information I could, for my 
own part, have dispensed with. But it may 
have comforted some. 

And now for the second weak point. That 
is the treatment of Quakerism. Mr. Jones’s 
play is strictly contemporary: it deals with 

S le and events that are supposed to be 
able in h jour oil nous sommes. But Mr. 
Jones’s Quakers, of the island of St. Endel- 
lion, are in no respect — not even in 
externals, still less in their ideas—repre¬ 
sentative of the Quakers of to-day. Their 
talk is not indeed the talk of the old- 
fashioned Quakers; but neither is it the talk 
of the new. I could show this in some 
detail, if it entertained or edified anybody; 
but as it is, I will be brief about it. Only 
at one single moment of the play do I recog¬ 
nise any real reference to the life of the 
Society of Friends; and that is where Mr. 
Jones, dealing with the misfortunes which 
have overtaken the district of which he 
treats, makes one of his characters inform 
an outsider that, while the fate of those who 
were not “ Friends ” was such or such a 
one, those of the district who were “Friends” 
were provided for by the society. That is a 
little bit of real knowledge of the matter, 
mentioned quite incidentally, and so in all 
probability escaping ordinary notice. The 
poor “ Friend ” is never, and never has been, 
permitted to go “ upon the parish ” : he is 
invariably refieved, and his necessities sup¬ 
plied, out of the funds at the disposal of the 
particular Meeting to which he belongs. 
But here the truth ends. At every other 
point Mr. Jones’s Quakers might be the 
Methodists of two generations since, or of to¬ 
day, for all that I know, in the outlying dis¬ 
tricts ; or the Puritans of two hundred years 
ago' Quakers they are not. Drusilla—the 
rebellious one—the “ dancing girl ”—com¬ 


plaining of the utter dulness of the life at 
St. Endellion, gives, as an instance of it, the 
Sunday afternoons and the eternal har¬ 
monium. That has to do with orthodox 
Dissent, very likely—it has nothing to do 
with Quakerism. Quakers are not, and 
never were, strict Sabbatarians. The very 
strict observance of a particular day would 
be reckoned by them one of those formalities 
to which they have always objected. As 
for Drusilla’s harmonium, the Quaker of 
the old style would have had none of it. 
It was music—to be tabooed, therefore, as 
much as a banjo or a military band. And 
the Quaker of the new style, who admits 
music frankly, what has he got to do with the 
harmonium and with hymn tunes ? He is an 
educated person; his taste in music is not 
! rudimentary. He is as likely as not to 
l have a Steinway piano, and, on Sunday 
afternoons, to play you the last things of 
Grieg, or Schumann’s “ Kriesleriana.” 

Another point—this time a little detail, 
purely indicative. Drusilla is represented 
as having gone to London, with her father’s 
sanction, professedly to a situation, but 
actually, and of course without his know¬ 
ledge, to dance for money. She could never 
have done so. A bom Quaker, and one who 
has not left the Society, she was of necessity, 
in Cornwall, a member of her “ Monthly 
Meeting.” On her proceeding to London, 
her Monthly Meeting would have forwarded 
to that London Monthly Meeting “ within 
the compass of which ”—as the phrase goes 
—she was about to sojourn, a certificate, 
transferring her for the time being ; and 
I believe two “weighty friends” in that 
London Monthly Meeting would have been 
appointed as a “committee,” to call upon 
her, and to exercise a watchfulness over the 
young woman’s movements, in her interest. 
I do not say she could not have gone wrong, 
but I do say she could not have gone wrong in 
the way she did without its being thoroughly 
well known. The Quakers come into the 
piece so much that these inaccuracies in 
regard to them affect, not perhaps the piece’s 
present popularity, but its lasting value. 
An opportunity has been lost to treat, with 
something different from the common ignor¬ 
ance, the Quaker life and thought. May 
I refer Mr. Jones, and the more thoughtful 
of those spectators whom he unwittingly 
misleads, to the remarkable volume called 
Quaker Strongholds, written—within the last 
twelve months, I think—by Miss Caroline 
Stephen, the sister of Mr. Justice Stephen 
and of Mr. Leslie Stephen ? 

And now, with a word or two of brief 
but very cordial praise for the imagination 
with which Mr. Jones perceives a situation 
that is really dramatic—the young man’s 
almost frightened, “ What art thou ? ” for 
instance, when, on coming out of the meeting¬ 
house, he finds Drusilla dancing—and for 
the lusty and charming English in which 
much of the play is written, and for the 
original humour which not seldom brightens 
it. With a word of cordial praise of these 
things, which in the contemporary stage one 
has the opportunity to praise so seldom, let 
us pass on to the acting. This is not a one- 
part piece. Mr. Tree requires the ability 
which he in truth possesses—he cannot rely 
merely, or even mainly, on the opportunities 
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afforded by the prominence of a character— 
to bring, as he does bring, into strong relief, 
the personage of the Duke. The Duke’s 
remorse and nis insouciance, the Duke’s good 
nature and his fatalism, the Duke’s good 
breeding and his cynical indifference (while 
prosperity lasts, at least) to a moral ideal— 
these things Mr. Tree, by look and tone and 
bearing, brings out with true dramatic in¬ 
telligence and a most finished skill. In the 
big part of the Dancing Girl—for whose 
representative are splendid opportunities— 
Miss Julia Neilson is handsome and earnest 
and interesting. But figurez-vous Miss Janet 
Achurch—banished to Australia— figurez- 
vous Miss Janet Achurch in such a part as 
that. With its wilfulness, its devilry, its 
subtlety, it might have been made for her. 
None the less is Miss Neilson acceptable and 
charming; and satisfactory, even artistically, 
within the limits her personality imposes. 
She rises to poetry—or rose to it on the first 
night—in the elan with which she describes 
herself as “ the topmost rose upon the top¬ 
most bough.” Mr. Fernandez, as David 
Ives—Drusilla’s Quaker father—is not so 
good as usual. He has almost nothing of 
the gait or utterance of the Friend: neither 
he nor his fellow actors touch in any way 
or seem to be aware of the restraint and 
“inwardness” which are “notes” of the 
Quakers. But when, in the third act, Mr. 
Fernandez only needs to be dramatic—when 
he tears from his daughter, on the staircase 
of Guisebury House, the flowers she was 
decked in—then indeed he is forcible as 
usual, and in command of all his means. 
Mr. Fred Terry is an honest and graceful 
and sympathetic John Christisson. Mr. 
Kerr’s Reginald Slingsby—an egotist of a 
companionable kind, and a very good 
fellow indeed so long as no one makes 
demands upon him—is a bright and admir¬ 
able sketch. Miss Norreys plays tastefully 
enough the part of the humble young woman 
who is very much “ gone on ” the Duke, and 
who—thanks to the Providence of what for 
a moment is melodrama—is eventually his 
saviour. Miss Horlock is sincere but tame; 
Miss Ayrtoun, as a crazed woman who 
has lost her beloved, is discreet and 
capable. And Miss Rose Leclercq, as Lady 
Bawtry, a genial member of society, is all 
that a genial member of society ought to be. 

The reality of the piece far outweighs its 
two bad faults, and a long run is in store 
for it. Save once or twice—when it de¬ 
mands of us a credulity we cannot accord it 
—the piece is unconventional, really interest¬ 
ing, a stimulant to merriment, and a stimu¬ 
lant to thought. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


“ THE CENCI ” IN PARIS. 

Paris: Jan. 17, HSU. 

The Theatre d'Art owes its existence to a group 
of young literary men, who have hired a theatre 
in the far-off Montparnasse quarter, with the 
object of giving a limited number of repre¬ 
sentations of the works of rising poets who 
cannot get their productions played elsewhere; 
it is also their intention to produce, in the 
course of the season, works of foreign dramat¬ 
ists which “able managers” consider “un¬ 
playable.” Several interesting novelties have 
already been produced—M. Grandmougin’s 


“ Cain ”; M. Gayda’s “ Kallisto ” ; and, most 
interesting of all, M. Ffelix Babbe’s translation 
of “ The Cenci,” which was given with success 
last night before an audience rather hetero¬ 
geneous in its composition, but of undeniable 
artistic culture. 

As English Shell eyites know by past experi¬ 
ence, “ The Cenci ” is not a “ playable ” tragedy 
—it is not scSnique ; and this for reasons which 
have been already too ably explained in the 
Academy to need any further explanatory criti¬ 
cism on my part. M. Babbe’s translation is in 

S rose, and follows the original text line by 
ne; it is in five acts, divided into fifteen 
tableaux. Last night’s performance began at 
a quarter to nine, and was not over until close 
on 1 a.m. A long evening, but a highly in¬ 
teresting one. Notwithstanding the continuous 
horrors of the plot, the repulsiveness of the 
subject, and certain flaws in the dramatic 
action, the play was listened to with deep 
interest. During the fourth act certain passages, 
badly interprets ted by the actors and misunder¬ 
stood by the audience, gave rise to interruptions 
and laughter, which, for a time, threatened to 
bring the dark tragedy to an untimely end; 
but the storm was soon quelled, and the 
prison scene made a marked impression on the 
spectators. 

The acting was fairly good, allowance being 
made for the difficulties the actors experienced 
in portraying characters and thoughts so 
different from the personages and ideas of the 
conventional modern drama. M. Prad, of the 
Odeon, as Count Cenci, achieved great success in 
this most difficult and ungrateful part. In speech 
and bearing he was a faithful personatorof the 
imperious, sensual, and utterly unscrupulous 
Italian nobleman of the fifteenth century, as 
portrayed by Shelley in the preface to “ The 
Cenci.” The Beatrice of Mile. Camee was a very 
talented and artistic performance, in the third 
act particularly; while her rendering of the 
judgment and prison scenes was most pathetic, 
and she sang with heartrending plaintiveness 
the song: 

“ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep 
When my life is laid asleep f ” 

The part of Orsino fell to the lot of M. Fort, 
the able young manager of the Art Theatre. 
Of the other parts, we may courteously say that 
they were acted with the best intentions. 

As an artistic venture, the performance of the 
latest French version* of “ The Cenci ” reflects 
the greatest credit on M. Babbe, on the actors, 
and the manager. Honour is also due to the 
five hundred and odd spectators who,for the love 
of art and literature, came so far on one of the 
coldest nights we have had this winter to sit 
through a tragedy which lasted over four 
hours, the work of a foreigner, so different in 
style and action from what they consider 
dramatic perfection. Amongthe other novelties 
to be given at the TM&tre d’Art, is Marlowe’s 
“ Doctor Faustus,” another literary treat in 
store for us. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The New Olympic is showing much activity. 
Mr. Barrett promises us, almost immediately, 
a performance of “ The Stranger.” He is to 
be the Stranger, and Miss Winifred Emery Sirs. 
Haller. This will probably be the first time 
for many years that the play has been done in 
London. When “ Tho Silver King ” is with¬ 
drawn at night there is to be a revival of “ The 
Lights o’ London,” which is certainly one of 
the most admirable melodramas produced under 
Mr. Barrett’s management at the Princess’s. 


* “The Cenci” was also translated by Mme. 
Dorian some years ago. 


SO soon as the present performances of 
“London Assurance” shall have ceased to be 
attractive at ihe Criterion, Mr. Wyndham will 
have a revival of “The School for Scandal.” 
In this, the most popular of eighteenth-century 
comedies—which has not yet, to our recollection, 
been given in the subterranean theatre—Mr. 
Wyndham will himself appear as Charles 
Surface, while the part of Lady Teazle will be 
allotted, it is said, to Mrs. Bernard Beere. 

Vera Berenger took a farewell benefit at 
Terry’s Theatre on Thursday week with every 
demonstration of appreciation. This clever 
child—whose art is charming in part because 
she is so well-bred—now goes into retirement, 
and pursues her education. It is, of course, 
quite possible that when she is grown up she 
will again be seen before the footlights. 

We regret to record the death of Mrs. Gaston 
Murray, who has been described as “a great 
actress of little parts.” The phrase has much 
truth in it. Had we a Theatre Fran^ais. in 
England, the excellent artist and charming 
elderly lady whose loss we lament would un¬ 
questionably have belonged to it. She did the 
very most with small opportunities. She had a 
rich and well-modulated voice, _ a mature and 
most finished method, and a satisfying sense of 
style. We could have better have afforded to 
lose many more celebrated people. Firmly 
established in the second rank, where alone a 
“ first old woman ” may hope to be—her charm 
of maimer never absolutely making amends 
for the superabundance of her years—Mrs. 
Gaston Murray was a unique artist; a person 
whom it is impossible to quite replace. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles Gounod: His Life and Works. By 

Marie Anne de Bovet. (Sampson Low.) 

The author, in her preface, remarks: “ The pre- 
sentwork is neither a biography nor a criticism.” 
Yet there is something of both in the volume. 
Gounod has exceeded the number of years allotted 
to man by the psalmist ; and it is not likely that 
he will produce anything to equal, much less 
surpass, the works by which he has become 
famous. As his artistic career is practically 
ended, it can therefore be reviewed. In the 
introduction the writer distinguishes between 
“genius” and “talent.” Haydn, Mendels¬ 
sohn, and Schumann are called “ men of talent,” 
bearing the banner of the ideal after Bach, Beet¬ 
hoven, and Mozart. The classification of names 
is open to criticism ; but surely Haydn, even 
though he wrote after Mozart’s death, should 
scarcely be spoken of as coming “after” that 
composer. We have in this volume descriptions 
of Gounod’s early life, of his travels, of his 
home in Paris, and other personal matters which 
will be read with interest; but we shall only 
touch upon a few matters connected with his 
art work, and the opinions expressed by him 
with regard to other composers. 

Beferring to the meeting of Mendelssohn and 
Gounod at Leipzig in 1842 or 1843, we are told 
that “ Gounod has ever retained an affectionate 
memory of Mendelssohn, and pays a just tribute 
of admiration to his genius, but he never was 
in any way influenced by him.” It may bo 
noted that Mendelssohn, the preface notwith¬ 
standing, is hero ranked as a genius; and we 
fancy musicians would agree rather with M. 
Louis Pagnerre, who, in his Charles Gounod : sa 
vie et ses aurres, which appeared last year, 
writes: “ II [Gounod] s’identifia sur bien des 
points 4 Mendelssohn qu’il a finite souvent et 
auquel ila beaucoup emprunte.” 

Mme. de Bovet passes m brief review Gounod’s 
operatic career from his sweets d’estime with 
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“ Saphoin 1851 to his failure with “ Le 
Tribut de Zamora” in 1881. “Faust,” of 
course, occupies a prominent position. In 
mentioning previous settings of Goethe’s poem, 
Spohr’s opera of “Faust” is given with date 
1810 instead of 1818. Of Schumann’s and 
Berlioz’s “ Faust,” we are informed “neither 
was fitted for the stage.” This is true, but 
neither was intended for tho stage. It appears 
that Bossini and A. Dumas once intends! to 
produce an opera based on Goethe’s “ Faust,” 
and Mine. deBovet ventures to say that the non¬ 
carrying out of this plan “is not much to be 
deplored ”—a perfectly safe remark. In 
mentioning the criticisms on “ Faust,” she 
quotes extensively from “ the very conscientious 
and detailed report written by this prince of 
critics,” Scudo, for tho Revue <les Deux Monties, 
but gives not a word from Berlioz’s important 
article in the Journal dee Dibats. “ Faust” is 
generally considered Gounod’s masterpiece, but 
Mme. de Bovetlooks upon “ Borneoet Juliette” 
as the one “ which indisputably consecrated 
his (genius and sealed his fame ” ; and for this 
opinion she has, she says, the authority of the 
composer. 

A chapter is devoted to Gounod’s views 
on music and musicians. His adoration of 
Mozart is well known, and his special admira¬ 
tion for “Don Giovanni,” which he names “ the 
most brilliant star that has over shone in the 
musical firmament." Beethoven’s “Pastoral” 
is “ a profession of pantheistic faith,” and the 
“Choral Symphony” a “musical gospel of 
Socialism.” Epigrams of this kind are in 
accordance with French taste. Meyerbeer is 
“a master, but not a genius ”; Berlioz “ an 
incomplete genius.” When conversation 
turned on the Wagnerian question, “ this vexed 
tropic,” as, by slip of pen, it is not inap¬ 
propriately named, Gounod replied, “ I know 
what I think, but I would rather not say it.” 

The author’s estimate of Gounod, both as 
artist and man, may possibly be considered too 
favourable; but books of this kind are only writ¬ 
ten by enthusiastic persons who ignore, as much 
as they can, the tares which grow up with the 
wheat. Mme. de Bovet is an intelligent if not 
altogether impartial critic. The volume contains 
a good portrait and some facsimiles. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


Scarlatti piece. The programme included 
Schubert’s great Quintet in C for strings, 
magnificently interpreted by Mme. Neruda, and 
Messrs. Bies, Straus, Whitehouse, and Piatti; 
and also Mendelssohn’s pianoforte Trio in C 

minor. For the first time, we believe, since r> , /• ,7 n 7 

these concerts were established, there was no A 06tS Of ttl(i J. G'i'ptd IH 
vocal music; Mr. Beginald Groome was, at the | 

Foreign Lands. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 

SECOND EDITION, Devised, tastefully printed and bound 
in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Henschel resumed his orchestral ooncerts 
at St. James’s Hall last Thursday week. The 
programme opened with the “ Ossian ” over¬ 
ture in memory of Niels Gado. This was 
followed by a “ Funeral March ” by Mr. E. 
German, played for the first time under the 
direction of the composer. The work is well 
written, but lacks contrast—even the Trio is 
iu minor. Mr. Arthur Friedheim gave a correct, 
though cold, reading of Liszt’s E flat Concerto. 
Mme. Nordica sang the “ Greeting to the Hall 
of Song ” from “ Tannhauser ” in an impressive 
manner. The concert closed with Beetnoven’s 
C minor Symphony, which was well rendered. 

Mile. Euona Eibenschiitz made her second 
appearance at the Popular Concerts on Satur¬ 
day afternoon last, and played Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor (Op. 111). The young lady 
had almost recovered from her nervousness, 
and her performance showed skill, intelligence, 
and feeling. She has certainly profited by 
Mme. Schumann’s instruction, and she may, in 
the future, take high rank as a pianist. But 
prudence is the better part of valour; and, for 
the present, she would do well to avoid 
Beethoven’s greatest tone-poem for the piano¬ 
forte. It needs age and experience to do it 
full justice. Tho slightest flurry takes from 
the grandeur and passion of tho Allegro, and 
interferes with the nobility of the Adagio and 
with its ethereal variations. Mile. Eibenschiitz 
was well received, and, as an encore, played a 


last moment, unable to appear, and Mr. 
Chappell could find no one to take his place. 

Great enthusiasm prevailed on Monday 
evening. Mr. Santley, who has been absent 
from England for nearly two years, made his 
rentrie, and was received with overwhelming 
applause. The English public never forgets 
its favourites. Mr. Santley was rather hoarse, 
but sang with all his old skill and feeling 
Gounod’s “ Maid of Athons,” and for an encore 
a setting of Shelley’s “Love’s Philosophy.” 
His second song was Schubert’s “Erl Kin g,” 
followed by Hatton’s “ To Anthea.” The 
programme included four “ Bomantic Pieces ” 
ior violin with pianoforte accompaniment by 
Dvorak. They are recent compositions, and 
are both quaint and expressive. They are all 
of moderate compass, and in each one mood 
prevails. The first is an Allegro moderaio with 
a soft delicate theme ; the second number is 
bright and bustling; the third has again an 
expressive melody with an effective accompani 
ment in triplets; the last, a Larghetto, is 
peculiarly mournful. They were admirably 
rendered by Mme. and Mile. Olga Neruda. 
The second one was repeated by way of encore. 
Herr Stavenhagen played Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E minor. The first movement was given in 
a rough, jerky manner; the Allegretto, however, 
was rendered with taste and charm. The 
pianist also obtained his encore, and played a 
small trifle of his own. The number of encores 
at this concert was somewhat alarming, but it 
may be regarded as an exceptional evening. 

“ Israel in Egypt ” was given at the Albert 
Hall on Wednesday evening. The basses and 
tenors were flat at the beginning of the perform¬ 
ance, and “ He sent a thick darkness ” suffered 
in consequence. But afterwards the choruses 
went, as usual, extremely well. Mr. Barnby 
repeated the “ Hailstone ” chorus, and yet he 
firmly resisted the demand for an encore after 
“ The Lord is a man of war.” Why so firm in 
the one case, so weak in the other '( We know 
not, unless it was that he lacked the courage to 
repeat the sin of giving Handel’s duet with 
"“four hundred tenors and basses.” By the 
way, will Handel’s trombone parts ever be 
played ? They are not only persistently 
ignored, but parts for those instruments are put 
in where the composer did not employ them. 
Mr. E. Lloyd had an immense success with 
“ The enemy said,” but firmly declined the 
encore. The other vocalists were Miss A. 
Williams, Mr. K. Flinn, and Mme. Sviatlovsky. 


By J. W. CROMBIE. 

“A genuine and substantial contribution to the 1 *//• . lain* 
it really is calculated to add to the general knowledge and 
appreciation of literary work. . His verse is neat and 
accurate, his power is flowing and pleasant.”— (Hole. 

“A singularly well written and charming little volume. 

Every line will be found well worth reading.” 

Literary I VorVl. 

“A very pleasant little book in which unhackneyed and in¬ 
teresting subjects are discussed by a sound scholar and 
intelligent critic without a touch of affectation.” 

Scots Observer. 


SCHOOLS, OOLLEQE8, &c. 

f } NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES oml MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

Thu Council is iire|»ml to receive APPLICATIONS from Candi¬ 
date* for the iK»t of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. His 
duties will be to assist the 1 ’rofetmor of English, to Lecture on 
Geography, and to direct tutorially the English work of the Normal 
Students. The stipend is £120 iw*r annum. 

Applications, together with testimonials and references, must be iu 
the hands of the Reuisthak on or before the 23 ri> of JANUARY, 1801. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 


Cardiff, Dec. 22 nd, 1890 . 


Ivor James, Registrar. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 

MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

The Council as the Local Committee of the Cardiff Day Training 
College invites APPLICATIONS for the post of MISTRESS of 
METHOD. The stipend will not bo lens than £160 per annum. A 
statement of duties can be obtained on application to the Reuistiiah. 

Applications, with testimonials and references, must be scut iu on 
or before JANUARY 81*t, 1801 . 

„ _ , . IYor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, December 22nd, law. 


In handsome 4to, price £2 10 j. net. 

Vestiges of Old Newcastle 
and Gateshead. 

By the Rev. J. R. BOYLE, F.8.A., 

Editor of “ Memoirs of Master John Shawe,” and Author of 
” Tho Loot Towns of the Humber.” 

Illustrated by W. H. Knowles, Architect. 

“ Mr. Boyle has done his work well .”—Satnnl <y Review. 

“The work is full of curious information on the past records 
of the town, which, while interesting the rea ler of the present 
generation, may help to prepare the way for the future more 
complete history." -Buihler. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, tastefully printed and boun 1, 11s. 

Market HarboroughParish 
Records . 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. E. STOCKS, 
Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Leicester, formerly (1S71-18SI) 
Vicar of Market Harborough, and another of tho Trustees of 
Harbon ’ " ' 


the Market I 


orough Town Estate. 


This volume has more than local interest, and will lead 
antiquaries to look forward, with some anticipation, for the 
volume which is to succeed it .”—Saturday Review. 

All antiquaries and many general readers will be able to 
form a very fair idea of the course of life in that quiet corner 

of the world during the Middle Ages.We trust that we 

have said enough of this interesting and instructive work to 
induce many readers to obtain both tho pleasure and profit 
that it can afford them .”—Church Tunes. 

“ There is much in the work which should be of service to 
those working on the remains of tho past, and who are doing 
something to make the English people understand better the 
life and manners of their forefathers. To many it will be 
quite a treasury of reference.”— 1‘ublic Opinion. 


Now ready, the 


FIFTH PART, 
bound, 9s. 


tastefully printed and 


History of the Deanery of 
Bicester , Oxfordshire. 

By J. C. BLOMFIELD, M.A., 

Rector of Launton and Rural Dean. 

The whole work is valuable, not only to those interested 
in, or especially acquainted with, the particular district of 
which it treats, as it affords a vivid glimpse of the process by 
which our English institutions, especially those connected with 
the Church, grew up into their present ohape.”— OuaMian. 

Every page show's tho result of labour in the study and in 
the library, and in reiterated examinations made throughout 
the Deanery .”—Literary Churchman. 

44 If anyone doubts the value and interest of local histories, 
we would a ?k them to procure and read the third part of Mr. 
Blomfleld’s History of the Deanery of Bicester, which in our 
opinion is more instructive than any of its predecessors.” 

Oxford University Herald. 

44 His book is os genuine a piece of topographical history as 
any of tho goodly quartos or folios with which we are 
acquainted.Will prove a valuable addition to our topo¬ 

graphical and county histories .”—John Bull. 


Loudon : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster llow, E.C. 
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The Autotype Coipy, Mod, 

Renowned for the excellence of ita process of hlgh-cUss 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Tnuteei of the Brltlah Mu.eum, the Learned 
Societies and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-QRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por¬ 
traits by Holl, it A.; Ouless, JR. A. Fettle, K.A.; Prtnseps 
A.B.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital; "Spriho," by 
Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac.; also examples of AutoHravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, 8paln. Holland, ana London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Cattle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
sre easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art, 
Seed for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,' per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 1M pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

NEXT WEEK.—Price as. cloth (lit. 

"VTATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB 

POLITICAL ECONOMY CIRCLE. 

TRANSACTIONS, Volume I. 

Coptaming a Sketch of the History and Constitution of the Circle; 
insugunil Address by the Rt. Hon. Lkoxabd H. Courtney, M I 1 ., 
on The Economic Principles which should guide Legislation with 
wgsid to the Occupation of Land ”; and Essays by J . 8. Mann, M.A., 
on International Migration and Political Economy"; Alfrao 
Miutss, M A., on " The Report of the liold and Silver Commission "; 
P'Wkv Webb, LL.B., on “The Rate of Interest"; J. H. Levy, on 
lortnbution as a Branch of Economics " : and H. Llzwxlltk Smith, 
B. A, B.8c., on “ The Migration of Labour/* 

_ P. 8 . King k 8 on, 8 , King Stree t. West minster, B.W. _ 

THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 

J™. JANUARY containsThe Year 1890—On Tour in the 
Prorinow-Portrait Sketch of L. Spohr-The Organ Works of J. 8. 
Btcb—The Pianoforte Teacher: Articles for Educational Purposes, by 
H. 1 auer—Our Magazine of Qood Words—Two Songs, by Emil Kreux— 
concerts, Reviews, Ac. 24 pages of Articles and Music. Post-free, 2td. 
_jAroExr .a, 8fi. Newgate Street; and 1, Foubert's Pl ace, London. 


Dw,# ry » TT B —ADLOliALn I IU'U i, IIU.U 111 r.v rvi7. 

v2‘- PAUER, Ac. Each number containing 20 pages of Musical 
Article*. Reviews, Concert Notices, Ac., and 4 i>ages of Music. Po*t- 
fne, Sid.; \early Subscription, 2s. fid. 

__ ArcewEK A Co., 88, Newgate Street, E.C. ____ 

NOW READY. 

TDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

~h., A. Garland Hears. Handsome volume of Love-8onncts and 
7a ( j*j ore " atorl ei In Verso. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 

London: Keqax Pact, Tr ench, Trcbxer, A Co. __ 

T?VOLUTION the WORK of a GREAT 

"y'f .INTELLIGENCE. Part I., now ready. price 2 b. 

in this Part, the scientific conception that life and consciousness are 
natural concomitants of specialised motion, like heat and magnetism, 
“ M favouring the conception that evolution manifests the 
iree and understanding action ” of a supreme mind. 

— j^odon: Six nun, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, A Co. Li mi tod 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 4«. 6cL 

THE PSYCHOLOGY of the BELIEF in 

tw„*?»? JEC T IV , E EXISTENCE. Part I. Objectiva capable of 
Presentation. By Julius Pialkr, of the University of Budapest. 
.n*^L.r Uder .. mu « t henceforth be considered among the foremost 
authorities on the whole subject.”-Prof. Crook Robertson in Mind. 
Williams A Noboatb 14, Henrietta Street, Corent Darden, London; 

-- - an d 20 . South Frederick Street, Edinburgh._ 

Now ready, crown »vo. cloth, price 2s. fid. 

PONSTANCE NADEN ; a Memoir. By 

minium'vh™? ifi * , L Sm *V* P"* 1 *™* of the Blr. 

SK iff Hlrtory end MicroKoplcal Society. With «o Intro- 
U i A ’ ' *■*■». *ntl Addition, by 

—-Imh Iop t flicxra. t Bov, 1, I^loc ter San xre, W . C. 

MRS. SPENDER’S NEW 3-VOL. NOVEL 

I*ady Hazleton s Confession. 

A clever book, exoelling In pointed ■writing.” 

Literary World. 

Brilliancy of execution—always entertaining.”— Academy. 
Swax Sonnexhcukin & Co., London. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

Fob FEBRUARY, profusely Illustrated, price Sd.; by post, 8d. 

1. SALVAGE at DUNWICH. Engraved by R. Paterson from a 

Drawing by W. E. F. Britten. Front. 

2. TO the EAST. WESTWARDS 1 Sir Geobob Baden-Powell, M.P., 

K.C.M.G. Illustrated. 

3. RUSSIAN GIRLHOOD. Madame Romanoff. 

A AFFINITY. R Frajtelin Nash. 

5. NORWICH. R. Owen Allsof. Illustrated by C. O. Murray. 

«. BRITISH GUIANA. Sir Charles Bruce K.C.M.G. Illustrated. 

7. THOUGHTS In PRISON. Mrs. Watts^ones, Illustrated. 

8. ACROSS the ATLANTIC In a TORPEDO BOAT. An OrricKR on 

Board. Illustrated. 

9. THE WITCH of PRAGUE, Chapters IX.-X1. (continued.). 

F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated by W. J. Hsnnessy. 

_ Macmillan A Co.. London. _ 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 378, for FEBRUARY, oontains 

1. MR. LECKY on PITT. By Goldwin Smith. 

2. CHAPTERS from SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. By Mrs 

Ritchie. IV. My Witchea Caldron. 

3. HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D Christie Mubrat and 

Henry Herman. Chapters XIV.—XVII. 

4. AN IDYL of DELHI. By Herbert Common. 

8. FREE SCHOOLS, By T. J. Macnamara. 

6. THE REFORMER of FRENCH CATHOLICISM. By W. F. 

SrOCRLEY. 

7 . SIR HERBERT EDWARDES at PESHAWUR. By F. Dixon. 

8. AN AMERICAN BRONCHO. By Arthur Paterson. 

9. THE LAST DREAM of JULIUS ROY. By Ernest Rhts. 

10. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 

Macmillan k Co., London. _ 
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APPENDICULJE HISTORIC.®; 

or, Shreds of History Hung on a Horn. 

By FRED. W. LUCAS. 

An important New Work on the Histonr of the Old French 
War in North America in the middle of the last century. 
Illustrated with 10 Maps and Plates. Prospectus on application. 
Special terms to Subscribers prior to Publication. 

In preparation, for subscribers only, a valuable New Work by 
HENRY HARRI88E, 

Author of “ Bibliotheca Americana VetustisNima,” &c., &c. 

THE DISCOVERY OF NORTH AMERICA; 

A Critical and Documentary Investigation. 

With an Essay on the Early Cartography of the New World, 
and Account of 260 Ancient Maps and Globes, existing 
or lost. 2 vols., large 4to. 

Edition limited to 370 copies including a few on Large Paper. 
PROSPECTUS NOW READY, including a list of our 
other Publications. 

Henry Btevknb & So .v, 39, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

Tlii* day i* published, in l Tol., price 4s., 

THE 

TlUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 

JLJ FOR 1891. 

Also, price 4s., 

T'kUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 

I -L/ being a Supplement to the University Calendar for 1891. 
Honors, Fioqis, k Co., Dublin. Lonomans k Co., Loudon. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON. M.A., LL.D. 

No. 21, JANUARY. Royal 8va Prioe St. 

1 . Article *. Contents. 

THE CAPTURE of » GENERAL COUNCIL, 1141. By G. C. 
Macaulay. 

ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VI8ITATION of MONASTERIES, 
151). By Misa Mary Bateson. 

DR. NICHOLAS SANDER. By Father J. H. Pollen, 8 J. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S KINSFOLK. By Stanley J. Wkyman 
THE PLANTATION of LEIX and OFFALY. By R. Dunlop. 
DEAN 8WIFT and the MEMOIR8 of CAPTAIN CARLETON. 
By Colonel the Hon. Arthur Parnell. 

2. you* and Document*.—3. Bepiew* of Book*.— 4. List of Historical 

Book» recently published.— A. Content* of Periodical Publication*. 

_ London; Longmans. Green, k Co. _ 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 353. 

Contents. 

I. MR. LECKY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

II. AMERICAN FICTION. 

III. SANITARY PROGRESS. 

IV. FRASER'S MEMOIR of JOHN LOCKE. 

V. CARE and EDUCATION of the BLIND. 

VI. THE FRENCH OCCUPATION of EGYPT. 

VII. LETTERS and JOURNALS of LADY MARY COKE. 

VIII. THE PAINTINGS of POMPEII. 

IX, MODERN ECONOMICS. 

X. THE FISCAL SYSTEM of the UNITED STATES. 

__ London; Low o m an a. Gre en, k Co. _ 

This Day. At all Libraries and Bookstalls. Prioe 4s., post free. 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

JANUARY, 1891. 

Contents. 

Art. I.—LITERARY MATERIALS of the FIRST SCOTTISH 
PSALTER. By J. Ci tiibekt Hadden. 

II.—RUDE 8TONE MONUMENTS in SYRIA. By C. R. 
Condkk, D.C.L., M.R.A.. R.E. 

IIL-THE PEOPLES of ANCIENT SCOTtAKD. By Profeuor 
John Rhys, M.A. 

„ IV.—THE POETRY of RUDOLF BAUMBAC1I. By Edith 

MaKUICT. 

„ V.—THE CORRESPONDENCE of an OLD SCOTCH FAC¬ 

TOR. By Charles Rakihxi. 

M VI.—THREE FINNISH SCHOLARS. 

„ VII.—MR. LECKY on IRELAND. 

„ VIII.—SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS. 

„ IX—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

Alex ander G ardner Publisher to Her Majesty the Ouceu, 
Paiolcy ; and vtf. Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B ikkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVING’S DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small turns on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravkxschoet, Manage r. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

XOEDI B’S HIKE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal. Suits alL 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Caah prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F nr O E D E R 

24a, 249,259, Tottenham Court Rood W. (kindly nntanumber,) 
Aliw for HIRE ONLY. 

To H.&.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE; 

Q0UPS,~PRESERV ED PROVISIONS 

O ___ »nd _ 

! POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

1 A _PIES. AUo. 

' J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA/ 
r J^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

gPECLALlTlESlorTNVALIDS."-“ 

CAUTION—BEWAEE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


F R Lancet—" Pure and very soluble.” 

■ I W Medical Times-" Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir C. A. Cameron—" I have never 

FrcMent Xoyal College of tasted COCOa O fk O A 

Surgeons, Inland. that I lll£6 SO 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition 1689; GOLD MEDAL awarded to J, 8. FRY k SONS 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Inland. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVEL. 

WITH STANLEY'S BEAR COLUMN. By 

J. ROSE TROUP. With Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

TRAVELS in AFRICA, during the Years 

1876 to 1878. By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. With 163 
Illustrations. Translated from the German by Professor 
KEANE. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

BOUND the CALENDAR in PORTUGAL. 

By OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., Her Majesty’s 
Consol at Oporto. Boyal 8vo, 18s. 

THE EWE-SPEARING PEOPLE of the 

SLAVE COAST of WEST AFRICA. By Major A. B. 
ELLIS. Deiby 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the 

GOLD COAST of WEST AFRICA. By Major A. B. 
ELLIS. With Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CITY BOYS in the WOODS; or, a 

Venture in Maine. With 137 Illustrations. By 
P. WELLS. Crown 4to, 9s. 

FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND. By 

H. DE WINDT. With nufnerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 20s. 

ACROSS the BORDER; or, Pathan and 

Biloch. By E. E. OLIVER. With Illustrations by 
J. L. Kipling, C.I.E. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: an 

Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands in Fjords and 
Mountains. By A. RI1K CARSTEN8EN. With Illus¬ 
trations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

THE HIGHLANDS ofQENTRAL INDIA: 

Notes on their Foresti and Wild Tribes, Natural History, 
and Sports. Ey Captain FOR8YTH. With Coloured 
Illustrations. A New Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

WITH the CAMEL CORPS up the NILE. 

By Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. With Sketches 
by the Author. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. By 

E. W. PATON. With 20 Illustrations by the Author. 
Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

THROUGH the HEART of ASIA OVER the 

PAMIR to INDIA. By GABRIEL BONVALOT. With 
260 Illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 32b. 

LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER 

in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journals of 
Captain Woodes Rogers, Master Mariner. With Notes 
and Illustrations by ROBERT C. LESLIE. Large crown 
8vo, 9s. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in a WAGGON in 

tho GOLD REGIONS of AFRICA. By ANDREW 
A. ANDERSON. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


SPORT. 

NORWEGIAN SKETCHES: Pishing in 

Strange Waters. By EDWARD KENNARD. With 30 
Illustrations. Oblong folio, 21s. 

ENGLISH and AMERICAN YACHTS. 

Illustrating and Describing the most famous Yachts now 
sailing in English and American Waters. With 60 
beautiful Photogravure Engravings. Oblong folio, 42s. 

TIGER-SHOOTING in the D00N and 

ULW AR, and LIF E in INDIA. By Iieut.-Col. J. C. 
FIFE-COOKSON. With Illustrations by E. Hobday, 
lLH.A. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SPORT: Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, 

Covert Shooting. Deer Stalking. By the late W. BROM¬ 
LEY DAVENPORT, M.P. With Illustrations by 
General Crealock, C.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and Z00- 

1DGI8T. By FRANK BUCKLAND. With Hlustra- 
tions. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5«. 

THE RACEHORSE in TRAINING, with 

Hints on Racing and Racing Reform. By WILLIAM 
DAY. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

POWDER, SPUR, and SPEAR: a Sporting 

Medley. By J. MORAY BROWN. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

TEN YEARS’ TRAVEL and SPORT in 

FOREIGN LANDS. By H. W. 8ETON-KARB, 

F.R.G.8., &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

BRITISH SPORTING PISHES. By John 

WATSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE HABITS of the SALMON. By Major 

TRA H ERNE. Crown 8vo, 3«. Gd. 

ACROBATS and MOUNTEBANKS. By 

H. LE ROUX. With over 200 Illustrations by J. Gamier. 
Crown 4to, 16s. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GENERALS. 

By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

[ Next week. 

LIFE of SUVOROFF. By Lieut^Colonel 

SPALDING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BEHIND the SCENES of the OOMEDIE 

FRANCAI8E, and other Recollections. By AR8ENE 
HOU88AYE. Translated, and Edited with Notes, by 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

REMINISCENCES of a REGICIDE Edited 

from the Original MSS. of Sergent Marceau, Member of 
the Convention and Administrator of Police in the French 
Revolution of 1789. By M. C. M. SIMPSON. With 
Illustrations and Portraits. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLOTTE 

ELIZABETH. Princess Palatine and Mother of Philippe 
d'Qxteans, Regent of France, 1658-1722. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MADAMF. DE STAEL: her Friends and her 

Influence i n Po litics and Literature. By Lady BLEN- 
NERHASSETT. Translated from the German by J. E. 
GORDON CUMMING. With a Portrait. 8 vols., demy 
8vo, 36s. 

MEMOIRS of a RQYAMST. By the Count 

HE FiLLOrx. Edited by U B. prfMAN. i vo!s„ 
with Portraits, demy 8vo, 32s. 

THE LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By 

JOHN FORSTER. With Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, 20s.; post 8vo, 10s. 6d.; crown 8vo, 7s.; crown 4to, 
doth, 5s. 

THE EARL of PETERBOROUGH and MON- 

MOUTH (Charles Mordaunt). A Memoir. By Colonel 
FRANK RUSSELL, Royal Dragoons. With Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 

LITE and CORRESPONDENOEof RICHARD 

COBDEN. By JOHN MOBLEY. Crown 8vo Edition, 
with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE of the Rt. Hon. W. E. FORSTER. 

By T. WEMYSS REID. Fourth Edition. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, with Portraits, 32s.; and 1 vols., demy 8vo, 
10s. Gd. 

PRINCE EUGENE of SAVOY. By Colonel 

G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. With PortraitB and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FREDERICK the GREAT. By Colonel 

C. B. BBACKENBUBY. With Maps and Portrait. 
Large crown 8vo, 4a. 

MEMOIR of Lieut. RUDOLPH DE LISLE, 

B.N. By the Rev. H. N. OXENHAM, M.A. Third 
Edition. With Illustration*. Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

LOUDON. A Sketch of the Military Life of 

Gideon von Loudon, sometime Generalissimo of the 
Austrian Forces. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S J. 
With Portrait and Maps. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 

TURENNE. ByH. M-Hozier. With Portrait 

and 2 Maps. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 

PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS of the 

GREAT CIVIL WAR. By Major WALFORD, R.A. 
With Haps. Large crown 8vo, 4a. 

RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. By 

EUGENE MUNTZ. Illustrated with about 200 En¬ 
gravings. A New Edition. Imperial 8vo, 26s. 

H. M. STANLEY: his Life, Works, and 

Explorations. By the Rev. H. W. LITTLE. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By the Author of 

“The Present Position of European Politics.” Demy | 
8vo, 12s. | 

THE PRESENT POSITION of EUROPEAN | 

POLITICS; or, Europe in 1887. By the Author of 
“ Greater Britain.” Demy 8vo, 12s. j 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the Year j 

1830 to the Resignation of the Gladstone Ministry, 1874. 
By the Rev. W. NASSAU MOLESWQfcTH. Twelfth I 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. I 

ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 

By T. H. S. E6COTT. Fifth Thousand. Demy j 
8vo, 8a. ! 


ERNEST RENAN’S WORKS. 

THE FUTURE of SCIENCE: Ideas of 1848. 

Demy 8vo, 18s. 

HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL till 

the TIME of KING DAVID. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

HISTORY of the PEOPLE of TflRABT. 

From the Reign of David up to the Capture of Samaria. 
Second Diviaion. Demy 8vo, 14a. 


ART. 

ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING. An 

Educational and Technical Guide for Teachers and 
Learners. By EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Head Master 
of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. With over 
600 Diagrams and Illustrations. Imp. 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of ORNA- 

MENT. By JAMES WARD, Head Master of the Macc¬ 
lesfield School of Art. With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, 5s. 

DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Elementary 

Text-Book of Principles and Practice. By 
FRANK G. JACK80N, Master of the Birmingham 
Municipal School of Art. Fully Illustrated. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WOOD-CARVING in PRACTICE and 

THEORY, as APPLIED to HOME ARTS. With 
Notes on Designs having special application to Carved 
Wood in Different Styles. By F. L. SCHAUERMANN. 
Containing 124 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7 b. Gd. 

HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in JUDiEA, 

SARDINIA, SYRIA, and CAPPADOCIA. By 
GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With 
395 Illustration*. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 36s. 

A HISTORY of ART in CHALDEA and 

ASSY RIA. By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES 
CHIPIEZ. Translated by WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 462 Illustrations. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 42s. 

A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in 

PHCENICIA and its DEPENDENCIES. By GEORGES 
PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Translated from 
the French by WALTER ARMSTRONG. Containing 
654 Illustrations. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 42s. 

A HISTORY of ART in ANCIENT EGYPT 

By GEORGES PERROT and C. CHIPIEZ. Trans¬ 
lated by WALTER ARMSTRONG. With over 600 
Illustrations. 2 vols., imperial Hvo, 42s, 

ART in the MODERN STATE. By Lady 

DILKE. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

ANALYSIS of ORNAMENT: the Character- 

istics of Styles. An Introduction to the History of 
Ornamental Art. By R. N. WORNUM. With many 
IIlustrations. Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo, 8s. 

TEN LECTURES on ART. By E. J. Poynter 

R.A. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

AGRICULTURE, COOKERY, &O. 

HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT?” of RECIPES. 

Containing many old CAPE, INDIAN, and MALAY 
DISHES and PRESERVES; also Directions for Polishing 
Furniture, Cleaning Silk. &c.; and a Collection of Homo 
Rem edies in Case of Sickness. By HILDAGONDA J. 
DUCK1TT. Interleaved with white paper for adding 
Recipes. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. [This day. 

THE PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURAL 

PRACTICE as an INSTRUCTIONAL SUBJECT. By 
Prof. J. WRIGHTSON, M.R.A.C., F.C.8., &c. With 
Geological Map. Sooond Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FALLOW and FODDER CROPS. By Prof. 

J. WRIGHTSON, M.R.A.C., F.C.S., Ac. Crown Svo, 6s. 

DAIRY FARMING. To which is added a 

Description of the Chief Continental System. With 
numerous Illustrations. By JAMES LONG. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

THE PYTOHLEY BOOK of REPINED 

COOKERY and BILLS of FARE. By Major L--. 

Second Edition. Large crown Svo, 8s. 

BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, and BALL 

SUPPERS. By Major L-. Second Edition. Large 

crown 8vo, 8s. 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK of the NATIONAL 

TRAINING SCHOOL for COOKERY. Containing Les¬ 
sons on Cookery ; forming the Course of Instruction in tho 
School. Compiled by “ R. O. C.” Eighteenth Thousand. 
Large crown Svo, 6s. 

BREAKFAST and SAVOURY DISHES. By 

“ R. O. C.” Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, Is. 

THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER: English 

and Foreign. A Practical Treatise. By C. E. FRAN- 
CATELLL With numerous Illustrations. Fifth Thou¬ 
sand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM PARR GRE8WELL, M.A., F.R.C.I. FAPILLON AND HAIUH’8 NEW EDITION OF VIRGIL’S AENEID. 

Juat published, crown 8vo, cloth, with 10 Mops, price 6s. Mill.cmm S y o, 3a. 

GEOGRAPHY of tho DGMraiONofOAJHADAand HEW-1 TI ® i 6 i L SraK n L k^SSSSL&At,*!?. 

FOUNDLAND. By the Rev. WILLIAM PARR GRES WELL, M.A. Oxon., F.R.C.I., Book* VU.-IX. Crown 8vo, 3*. each Part. 

late Scholar of Brasenose College, Author of " A History of the Dominion of Canada.” ' •• Mr. P»niUou « clogunt and accurate ochoUrahlp i« well known... Tbia edition will meet all the reason- 

Under the Auapice* of the Roval Colonial Institute. | able needs of an ordinary class taught by a competent master, or of an undergraduate who is not hoiudcssly 

* ~ . . * ’ ’ ‘* * “ ’ backward. Itis in hauay site ana beautifully printed .**—Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 10*. (id. Nearly ready. 

PRINCIPLES of ENOLI8H ETYMOLOGY. Second Series. 


Mr. Greswell, like" other competent writers on the subject, gives a broad signification to the word Imckward. 
' ’ * * * ! *-* "* .*■-*• in fora 


geography, including in his treatment of it such accurate information concerning the increase and dis- I 
tributfon of population, trade, and native industries of the countries described as is necessary to the 
intelligent study of their social and economical condition."—Time*. 

"The book is one of distinct merit, and deserves a large circulation."— Trinity U nivtrtiif Review, Toronto. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with 18 Maps, price 7*. 6d. 


By Professor W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Firet Series. -THE NATIVE ELEMENT. 9s. 


Great Britain. It is issued under the joint auspioes of the University of Oxford'and the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 

*' It is intended primarily for educational purjiosc*, and may be put into the hands of the higher classes 
in public schools, but it is also adapted to the wauts of the general reader."— From the Preface. 

** It is trustworthy, scholarly, and brief_The book lias solid instruction of historical facts in plenty : 

and is not without picturesque places. But it will be read, and deserves to l>e read, chiefly for the i»olitical 
knowledge of Canada and of the development of Colonial Government which it brings easily within the reach 
of many."—Scotsman. _ 


HISTORY of the DOMINION of CANADA. By the same ; SHELLEY^—ADONAIsT ^Editef totroduction and 

•••JThis work is the first of a scries of three volumes dealing with the self-governing Dependencies of Notes, by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 

'and the Royal Colonial j Ju*t published, Second Edition, Revised, fcap. Svo, stiff covers, price Is. 

CAMPBELL’S GERTRUDE of WYOMING. A Penn¬ 
sylvanian Tale. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. MACAULAY FITZ- 
GIBBON, M.A., Senior Moderator and Gold Medallist, Dublin University.. 

Nearly ready, demy Svo, cloth, price 8s. (3d. 

T. MA00I PLAUTI RUDENS. Edited, with Critical and 

Explanatory Notes, by EDWARD A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., Professor of Greek and 
Latin in the Mason College, Birmingham. 

Just published, New Edition, crown Svo, cloth, price ‘is. Ocl. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK to the UNIVERSITY and 

COLLEGES of OXFORD. Eleventh Edition, Revised to December, 1890. 

Nearly ready, Fourth Edition, Revised, crown Svo, cloth, price 8s. (kl. 

SELECTIONS from BERKELEY, with an Introduction and 

Notes, for the use of Students in the Universities. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
FRASER, D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 


COMPLETION OF WICKHAM’S HORACE. 

Vol. II. just published, demy Svo, cloth, with a Map, price 12s. 

Vol I. Second Edition. Price 12s. 

QUINTI HORATH FLA00I OPERA OMNIA. The Works 

of Horace. With a Commentary by E. C. WICKHAM, M.A., Master of Wellington 
College, and formerly Fellow of New College. Oxford. 

Vol. I.—The Odea, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare. Vol II.—The Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Poetics. 
"The estimation in which Mr. Wickham’s first volume, which has long passed into a second edition, is i 
held, is in itself a higher recommendation than any wc could offer of this scholarly edition of a favourite | 
classic. 1 *—Times. | 

Just published, demy 8vo, half-bound, price 7s. 6d. 

A FRAGMENT on GOVERNMENT 


By Jeremy Bentham. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by F. C. MONTAGUE, M. A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 
" ‘The Fragment on Government,’ which has been no long out of print, is now offered to the public. 
The Introduction prefixed aims at showing the place of Bentham in the history of thought, and the sig¬ 
nificance of the Fragment as a contribution to political philosophy ."—From the Editor'$ Preface. 

FULL CL A REX DON rRESS 


X XkAUUlV. A- 

Edinburgh. 

Nearly ready, demy Svo, cloth, prioo 12s. (3d. 

STUDIES in the ARTHURIAN LEGEND. By John Rhys, 

M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, and Professor of Celtic at Oxford. 

CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD , POST FREE , ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the 

PHOENICIAN. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. With an Introduction by Sir 
EDWIN ARNOLD, and 12 Illustration* by H. M. Paget. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

“ For those who like a stirring tale of romance, graphically told through an abundance of 
dramatic scenes, we can recommend nothing better than * Fhra the Phoenician.’ It is full of 
life and movemen t. D aily Tdeymph. ___ 

A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &c. By Bret Harte. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

___ _ [ February 13. 

ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of To-Day. By 

WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 3 vols., 

crown Svo. 

“ It is rare to meet with u novel so fresh, so graphically descriptive, and with so much 
elevation of tone, as ‘ Armorcl of Lyonesse.’ The heroine is a charming creature.a fas¬ 

cinating figure, in whos e s trong i ndividuality lies much of the merit of the book.”- -Morning Post. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: the Romance of a Wreck. By 

W. CLARK RUS8ELL, Author of “ An Ocean Trugedy,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ The lifelike descriptions of the men and women are worthy of Captain Marryat.One 

of the best st ories Mr. Russell has ever written , its interest never allowed to flag.”— Leeds Mercury. 

THE GREAT TABOO. By Grant Allen, Author of 

“Strange Stories,” “TheDevil’s Die,” &c. Crown8vo, cloth extra, 3s. (3d. 

“ Mr. Allen’s book is, like all his books, exceedingly clever, and we have found it really 
exciting. ”— Guardian, 

“ BAIL UP! ” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. By 

HUME NISBET. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. (3d. 

“ A capital book, which every one who does not wish to lose u genuine treat should read.” 

___ Wh itehall Review. 

THE LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest Glanville, Anthor of 

“ Among Cape Kaffirs,” &c. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 
_ Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. __ _ Shortly. 

HARRY FLUDYER at CAMBRIDGE. Post 8vo, picture 

cover, Is. j doth. Is. (Id. 

“ The letters trill come almoHt a* a revelation. Has a new humourist arisen 1 It certainly 

seems as though it were so. We have a whole gallery of humorous portraiture.The work 

has remarkable merits, and is one that should be read by all who can appreciate delicate irony 
and keen satirical portraiture.”—Daily *V< its. 


NEW “PICCADILLY NOVELS .’’—Crown Svo, doth, 3s. (id. each. 

A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Alan St. Aubyn. With 

a “ Note ” by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, and a Frontispiece. [Shortly. 

The Burnt Million, By James Pays, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 

The Bishops’ Bible. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 
Without Love or Licence. By Hawley Smart. 

To Ca ll Her M ine, Ac. By Walter Besant. Wi th 8 Illustrations. 

MY LIFE with STANLEY’S REAR GUARD. By Herbert 

WARD. With a Map by F. 8. Weller. Post Svo, la. j cloth, la. (3d. 

“ Mr. Ward tella his atory modestly, temperately, and vividly withal.It would be well if 

the whole controversy had been conducted in thin temperate spirit.”— Times. 

FIVE YEARS with the CONGO CANNIBALS. By 

HERBERT WARD. With 92 Ulustrationa by tho Author, Victor Perard, and W. B. 
Paris. Second Edition, royal Svo, cloth extra, 14a._ 

BALLADS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 

buckram. 


The Ballad* have all the take-you-along-whether-you-will-or-no fascination of Mr. 
Stevenson’* narrative style; they compel you to believe them, and defy you to lay them down.” 

St. Jo no J* (la-ettc. 

“MY LIBRARY.” — Printed on laid paper, bound btdf-roxburghc, lis. (id. each. 

FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. By Austin Dobson. 

“ It is many months «ince we came acros* a book that gave us so much pleasure as Mr. 
Dobson’* 4 Four Frenchwomen.’ Every one should read it; but he should not lend it to Ilia 
friends, for of a certainty ho will not get it back again.”— Athnuu am. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Charles Reade. 

PEG WOFFINGTON By Charles Reade. 

THE CITATION and EXAMINATION of WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARE, &e. To which is ml,Id, A CONFERENCE of MASTER EDMUND 
_SPENSER. By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.__ [Shor tly, 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 

Coktekts for FEBRUARYThe Fcatheretone Diamond. By Thomas KoywoiUi.—In the Mountains 
of Media. By J. Theodore Bent.—Tho Burlni-Surgeons of London. By J. A. J. Housden—The 
Sources of Commercial Panic. By B. 1>. Muckm/ie —A Tree of Justice. By J. Field.—Weighing tiiu 
Stars. By J. E. Gore, F.R.A S.—Curionities of Killing and Drinking. By Dr. A. J. H. <'rebi>i.-The 
Scottish 4 ‘ Beadle " and his Ilumours. By J. < uthbert Hadden.—Gan English Prose he Taught 
Sylvan us Urban. 


i English l’rose l»e Taught ? By 


London i CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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~D OOK-PLATES, in Medieeval and 

Modem.Styles, DESIGNED and ENGRAVED on Wood. Connor. 


SO HQOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 

f"T NTVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

The Connoll la prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from Candi¬ 
date for the poet of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. Hit 
dntiee will be to aeeiat the Profcaaor of Englioh, to Lecture on 
Geography, Mid to direot tutorially the English work of the Normal 
Students. The stipend is £120 per annum. 

^ Anplications, together with testimonials and references, must be in 
thehands of the Rkoistrar on or before the 23rd of JANUARY, 1891. 
Further particulars oan be obtained from 

Cardiff, Deo. ttnd, 1880 . IV0R ,AMB ’ Beg " tr ”’ 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTH8IIIRE 
MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

(,'■ Ti ho H the Lo»l Committee of the Cardiff Day Training 

APPLICATIONS for the post of MISTRESS df 
• J* 1 ?! stipend will not be less than £160 per annum. A 
statement of duties oan be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

or^“jAN%SY miiTwl* 1 ' “ d nlmnax - mu,t beeentinon 

Cardiff December 28nd. 1890. Ivon Janes. Registrar. 

I 'THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

■*- GRANTS the 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 

. Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 


Biraiingham, Bristol, Cardiff. Cheltenham 
ta i t n ’ Dumfries. Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
and iffiley L0mi0n ’ Lou « hborou 8 h . Manchester, Newcastle^n-Tynei 

the S-cr>ta«v. LLA.. Scheme, the 


SWAN SON NENSOHEI N & CO. 
THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas 

MALET, Author of “ Col. Enderby’s Wife.” Will be 
found at all Libraries. 3 vols. 

The SCOTSMAN says:— 1 “ In the highest and noblest sense of the 
word a realistic work of art—Undoubtedly the greatest work of art 
this already successful author has yet produced. It is a work of sin- 
gular power, strength of intellect, and strength of information, rich 

Ti * 0 ^ ua J, n 8t /‘ e ’ au( l plowing with warm oolours_Since the 

fiction?” 1 the Floss appeared there has been nothing more powerful in 

j GLASGOW HERALD says;—“This bold, vigorous, and un¬ 
doubtedly clever novel. ...As regards originality of conception, keen¬ 
ness of psychological analysis, as well as technical skill and literary 
finish, is entitled to a high place.” 

The ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE saj's Is undoubtedly one of the 
most powerful novels of the day." 

A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER, 

A NEW LADY AUDLEY. By Austin 

FRYERS. 1 vol., 6s. 

„ , 8 . t< ? ry narrated with considerable animation.'*— Scotsman. 

The skit is undoiibtedly clever, aud the most solemn of readers may 

CRITICISMS ON CEN. BOOTH’S SOCIAL SCHEME 

FROM THREE DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. ‘ 

1. —GENERAL BOOTH’S “SUBMERGED 

TENTH”; or, the Wrong Way to do the Right 
Thing. By the Rev. Canon PHILIP DWYER. Is. 

[ This day. 

2. -AN E X AMINATION of GENERAL 

BOOTH’S SOCIAL SCHEME. By C: S. LOCH, 
Secretary of the Charity Organisation Society. Is. 

3. -IN DARKEST ENGLAND. On the 

Wrong Track. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, 
M.A. Ox on., of the Ethical Society. Is. [A’azf tore*. 


SOLAR- n^S«'lfKP ,MK8 ’ 


_ _ _ .. . . “i 11 * xUNIJ.—Tho Trustees of the Fund hereby give notice 

DESIGNED and ENGRAVED on Wood, Copper, ^sp^ h NRimnt 0 ini , .’k 8S1 ’. th S."S l prooe,!d to the ELECTION 
tR*K 8 &!L5L T «9, MAS MORINO, lint Avenue Hotel^Ud?^ AS™ 


ui-h irk ' “vivinu, jtitk Avenue Hotel Handings, a «n. 7. pT-Tj t "‘S’ . oouipture, ono in 

High Holborn, W.C. Architocture one in Engraving, and one in Designing in Blaok and 

... . Bohoiarships are of the value of £ 60 , andtenable for two 

ITALIAN and FRENCH. — WALTER 

LESSONS^?h E eab» AN ? 0il “ 0 ff 8N 'or BNGAG E^iSSW 

ra “- M4 

_ — -- . ■■■■ sSSss3fta«2irjsaatf-iis 


TRACTS TTTTNTP'n TTT> . *P _ fireat Britain and Ireland in which the study of the nude living figure 

H U ™ IhiL) Ur; registers forms part of the ordinary course of study! and the Scholarfhipin 

^■ / , 8e ?^ hed 5 Wills found : Pedigrees traoed, in BritishMuseum. 5 art »tudenta wh ° *?ave obtained gold medals or 

SSThLSS&a *^ d Local ,«^irtnes: Books and Papers copied of A* valuc of £1 ° ,n *“7 art 

w A ^ in anv language from manuscript or type.— ot Gl ! eat A.i Brit ? ln and Ireland. A list of 

I £ a cock A I kacock, Antiquarian Genealogist*, 1, Doughty Street, W. C be submitted in examination for the respective Soholar- 

---- 5“5&*f«Sr ier w t“®. regulations to be observed by competitors can 

px>; fbobt rA “; 

vZ mkm J m t * ie , R iver Thame* when frosen over, January 28 , 1739-40.” and directed envelope for reply. By order of the Truitt 

Framed and glazed. Price £6 as. - Apply to Miss Laxglfy, The -— - y oraeronne irustees. 

L ibrary, Rcadmf. ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


EDITORS and PUBLISHERS.— 


ARTS. 


INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 

1—PETROLOGY. By F. H. Hatch, Ph.D„ 

F.G.S., of the Geolog. Survey. With 43 Illus¬ 
trations. 3s. 6d. ‘ [ This day. 

2. —BOTANY. By Edw. Aveling, D.Sc. 

Fellow of University Coll., Lond. With 271 Illus¬ 
trations. 4s. Gd. [Next week. 

3. —PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. With 

a Preface by DOROTHEA BEALE. 6s. [Shortitj. 

4. —POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Richard 

T. ELY, Prof, of Po’it. Econ. at Johns Hopkins 
Univ. [In preparation. 

5. —ETHICS. By Prof. Gizycki and Dr. 

STANTON COTT 4s. 8d. [Nut mtk. 

SWAN SON^NEXSCHEIN & CO., London. 

DOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

A-A WATER COLOURS. 


,»' ANATOMY Vacant by 


oi^oi^than ono successful Book of Adventure death of John MarehaU, Esq , F.R.S., will be held inMarch nex/ FEBRUARY ,tii.— 5. PALL MALL EAST.—Ir rom 10 till 8. Admis* 
Ir 0I n£ ER ? a f ? r NEW NOVEL treating of Theism Jhe Professorship is tenable for five years, the holderbdng?lMblc 8lon ’ 8 ‘ CataJo « ue * ^ Alfred D. Fin it, R.W.S. SecreUuy. 

or natural Religion. The story is written in popular style, and the for re-election. The duties of the poet are to deliver each var ------ 

J? 11 wi . th A °° untry wlt " wh,ch th ® Ji * # I f ct n r » and Six Demonstrations in An^Smy?da?,tcd T~>OYATi ROf!TFTY nf PATNTFT?S in 

T.l a „ ] } r {f^^^-AddrcssA uthob, care of Steel A Jones, the Arts of Design. The Fee for the Six Lectures is£100 wffbr " 11 01 AAiiN 1 Li±iO in 

Advertising A gents Spring Gardens, 8.W. the Six Demonstrations £ 28 . Candidates should send intheiramlica- 11 WATERCOLOURS. 

*---tions, with not more than four testimonials, addressed Li the - 

M F.S ST? S Tl"R TTTLf Xf n AT TY cl nn Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts on or t>efore SATURDAY, Feu. 21 , ELECTION of ASSO(jATES.-Tlie day aj>i>ointe<l for RECEIVING 

JjOOIvo. U XV U ill iVl (J lN D & OO., Fred. A. Eaton, Secretary WORKS bsr CANDIDATES is THURSDAY, Fehrcaey 12tii, and the 

1i UrVDTffmo amnr...n. ^ 7 ----- , w-utwiij'. riot nf PT.W'TlnV U’eilVPSIlAV «k.. m... * 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

/T’ , M. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W C.. «ra 
the sole reprewntstiVM In Grunt Britnln of HERR H AN TsTAENGL, 
“'MWlf. «>o well-known A rtist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
•tendlly Increasing demand for reproduction! to thin iu»t)v oelebrated 


preoeH for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordlnanr Book I , „ . V , , U ' a ™'l 

Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c.. Messrs. DRUMMOND DocnmenU. 8p 

■ ’ U ' ?.*T 0 ‘he latest and most Improved prooessee. Specimens on J'tED wlth epcod and acouraey. Dictations 
view. Prices on applioatlon. Type-writing by expert Type-writers. Specials! 


Secretary, Royal Academy of Art* on or before SATURDAY. Fen. 21 . ELECTION of ASSOCIATES .—The day appointed for RECEIVING 

Faen. A. Eaton, Secretary. * WORKS by CANDIDATES ie THURSDAY, Feani'AnY 12 m, andthe 

-- dak of ELECTION, WEDNESDAY, the 18 tm. 

TYPE-WRITINQ Alviikd D. Fitirr, R.W.S. Secretary. 

'T'YPE-WRITING.— MSS Scientific nnfi N0W ready. 

copip°ii* i!. d k “ 0ril> f l0D 5’ Legal ftoiuments, speciflcations. piays, 4o, TDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

Typewritiiic’l.v^^.ert T^w'- l wH C rer« ta — ‘l*.” r J l ! aIKl or ^ A. Gaiu.axd Miars. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 

SoSnlT S^i° Te - St0ri “ ln Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 

Mfssea £ B. 4 I. Fabkax. 4, Southampton Street, Strand! London. London: Kiois Paul, Taescil, Titi iwen, 4 Co. 


TO PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND FINE-ART 
COLLECTORS. 

Meaars. ANNAN 4 SWAN are prepnred to estimate for Kci.rodue- 
.Of Paintings. Drawings, Photographs, iugrav- 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 


Jiuus m ruoiogravnra ot 1 'alntings, Drawings, Pho 
lugs, and any other object that can be photographed. 

they will be pleased to show specimens of tlieir Engravings to any 
ono lnteresteil In the reproduction of Works of Art. “ 3 

Assax 4 Swa x . 7 Devons hire Road, South Lambeth, London, S.W. 

OATALOGUE3. 

T^OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on applioatlon. 

PPEAU k CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


cheap BOOKS. 

choice .took, many in handsome calf and Morocco bindings, s3table 
for presen ta, well displaced in show rooms, to select from. Export and 
country orders punctually executed. export ana 


Just published, in 4to, cloth, price 7s. Gd. 

LANDSEER 

AND ANIMAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 

By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 

Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Briton Riviere, R.A., and other Animal 
Painters, with Practical Hints for Drawing and Painting Animals by Stephen T. Dadd. 


CataJogvee graile and pottage free. 
Gilbbbt 4 Fin n, No. 67. Moorgate street, London. 


MRS. SPENDER’S NEW 3-VOL. NOVEL. 

Lady Hazleton’s Confession. 

“ A clever book, excelling in pointed writing.” 

Literary World. 

“ Brilliancy of execution—always entertaining.”— Academy. 
Swax SoxsKxsciiEix & Co., London. 


ALSO, ItECEKTLY PUBLISHES. 

ANIMAL PAINTING for BEGINNERS | FLOWER PAINTING for BEGINNERS 

} ^T^oloV 1 *^ Nature by I Studies from Nature, executed in a Bold and Simple 

^ E - B - HTA NLEY MONTE- I Style. With full Instructions by ETHEL N IS BET. 
FIOKE. With Practical Directions. 4to, cloth, Is. 4to, cloth, Is. 


BRITISH LANDSCAPE and COAST 1 MARINE PAINTING. 

SCENERY. lacmmiles of Original Water-Colour Draw- Original PainfingM, and a num' 

ings, and many Illustrations afer J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Works by J. M. W. Turner. 

U full g ^fractions. By EDWARD DUNCAN, Instructions. By EDWARD ] 
P.W.8. 4to, cloth, 6s. cloth, 6s. 


Facsimiles of 


Original Paintings, and a number of Reproductions of 
Works by J. lit. W. Turner. It.A., with Practical 
Instructions. By EDWARD DUNCAN, R.W.6. 4to, 
cloth, 6s. 


*•* Detailed List of the Series sent post free on application, 
London : BLACKIE A- SON, Limited, 49 and 50, Old Bailev. 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE S WORKS. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, pit top, 6s. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.'S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 

15, Piccadilly, London, 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 

’'Humour, refined, irresistible, characteristic.” 

Echo. 

’ ‘ A very delightful book. The book should be read 
straight through, and then picked up at intervals and 
■opened anywhere. Wherever it is opened it will 
please.”— Speaker. 

Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

“ We think that this is the very best of the many 
good sketches of Scottish peasant life which we have 
ever read.”— Standard. 

“This remarkable little book. We follow the 
homely record with an interest which the most 
sensational drama could not surpass” 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

“ Bacy, humorous, and altogether delightful.” 

Truth. 

“ At once the most successful, the most truly 
literary, and the most realistic attempt that has 
been made for years—if not for generations—to 
reproduce humble Scotch life.”— Spectator. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: 

A Tale of Literary Life. 

• • The heat one-volume novel of the year.". 

Daily News. 

“Mr. Barrio s a man with a style. From one 
end to the other the story is bright, cheerful, 
amusing .”—Saturday Review. 

London: 

HODDER k STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and 

IRELAND. New Edition, with Additions. 
7s. 6d. 

JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobio¬ 

graphy. 16s. and 6s. 

LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols. 

7s. (id. each. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 

Post 8vo, 6s. each. 

LIFE and LABOUR. 

SELF-HELP. 

CHARACTER. 

INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
DUTY. 

THRIFT. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

21s., 7s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 

THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch 

Naturalist. 6s. 

ROBERT DICK: Geologist and 

Botanibt. 12s. 


JOHN MpRRAY, Ai.bemaule Street. 


Mrs. HUNGERFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


tf 1 ’ 




\V 


By the Author of 
“ Molly Bawn,” 
“A Life’s Remorse,” 
“ Her Last Throw,” &c. 


n. 


HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 2 VOLS. 




V^' 




0 ^* 


By the Author of 
«sg* v " “ Breezie Langton,” 
V'LaV “Long Odds,” “TheOut- 
sider,” “ The Master of Rath- 
** kelly,” &c. 

in. 

MBS. HOUSTOTJN’S NEW NOVEL. 

WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY, IN 2 VOLS. 

THE WAY SHE WON HIM. 

By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” “ Barbara’s 
Warning,” “ Sink or Swim ? ” &c. 

IV. 

By MAT CBOMMELIN. 

THE FREAKS of 

LADY FORTUNE. 

(New Edition.) By the Author of ‘‘Violet Vyvian, 
“ Queenie.” “ Orange Lily,” &c. Cloth, *2s. 6d. 
(At all Booksellers and Bookstalls.) 




loco aiuieu- 


Stothard’s Monumental Effigies of 

GR £iYE ® RI , TAI N, from William I. to Henry VII L/selected from 
our (,'athedrala and Churches. With Historical Description, and 
W^w tl0n V^ KEMPE, F.8.A. A New Edition, with a 
Urge body of Additional Notes, by JOHN HEWITT. Large 
i*'^'. ro r al *»*(«. 1W Plates, with all the Coats of Arms Illu- 
ii i 411(1 , Co I lo . ur *. and the Plates very carefully 

finished in body-ooloura heightened with (told in the very finest 
style (pub. at £15 15s.), full bound red morocco, gilt edges, £12 128. 

(1876. 

A Standard Work of Reference for the Topographer, Herald, and 
Genealogist. 


Theiner (Aug.).—Monuments vetera 

ERNORUM ET8COTORUM histori&m illustrantia. quie ex 
Vaticani, Noapolis, ao Florentine tahulariis deprompsit et ordino 
clironologica disposnit; ab llonorio III. usque ail Paulum III. 
folio, 824 pp. sewed, 28s. [Rom®, 1864. 

Comprises valuable unpublished Documents relating to Irish and 
Scotch history. 


Turkish Dictionary.—Redhouse’s Eng- 

LISH-TURKISH and TURKI8H-KNOLI8H DICTIONARY. 
New and Enlarged Edition. By I)r. CHARLES WELLS. Com¬ 
plete in 2 1 arts, forming One Volume, 8vo, xvi. and 884 pp. double 
columns, cloth, £1 is. lI880< 

Turkish Grammar—Wells (Dr. Charles) 

a PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the TURKISH LANGUAGE, 
P® 8 ® 4 * upon the best modem Turkish work on the subject; also 
including such rules of Arabic and Persian Grammar as hare been 
adopted by the Turks. Poet 8vo, iii. and 272 pp., cloth, 10s. [ 1880 . 


Vacher’s Italian Ornament of the 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY. Royal folio, 30 Plates in Chromo- 
lithography, vellum, £1 lls. «d. [ 1886 . 


FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST EDITION OF WALTON’S ANGLER, 
1653. 

Walton (Isaak).—The Compleat Angler; 

or, the Contemplative Min’s Recreation. Being a Discourse of 
Fish and Fishing. Not unworthy the perusal of most Anglers. 
Simon Peter said, I go a fishing ; and they said. We also wil go with 
thee.—John xxi 3. 12mo. The first eight words of title cngraVed 
within an Angler's Trophy, an engraving of the Trout on p. 81, the 
Pike on p. 148, of the Carp on 168, the Tench on 177, the Perch on 
182, the Barbel on 183: with the Music of the Angler's Song, in 
2 Parts on pp. 216-217, cloth, 7s. fld. 

[Printed by T. Maxey for Rich. Harriot, 1653, reprint, 1882 . 
This facsimile, has been admirably produced in Photo-lithography 
by Mr. Grigg*. Photo-lithographer to the Indian Government, and the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 


W atson (H. 0.).—Topographical Batany: 

being Local and Personal Records towards showing the Distribu¬ 
tion of British Plants traced through t*»e 112 Counties and 
Vice-Counties of England, Wales, aud Scotland. Sec mil Edition, 
Corrected and Enlarged, with a Memoir of the Aalto.*-, by J.G. 
BAKER, Esn.. F.R.S., «c., and an entirely new (..loured Map 
showing the Distribution of British Plants. Thick 8vo, xlvii. and 
612 pp , cloth, 16s. [1883. 


V. 

By HAWLEY SMABT. 

LONG ODDS. (Third Edition.) 

By the Author of “A Black Business,” “The Last 
Coup,” &c. Picture boards, *2s. [Immediately. 

VI. 

By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 

THE M.F.H.’S DAUGHTER. 

(New Edition.) By the Author of “£100,000 versus 
Ghosts,” “ A Distracting Guest,” &c. Cloth, ‘2s. 6d. 

[Immediately. 

VII. 

FLORENCE MARRY AT* 8 MOST 
SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 

In paper covers, Is. 

MY SISTER the ACTRESS. 

By the Author of “A Broken Blossom,” “Facing the 
Footlights,” &C. [Immediately. 


Serial Tales by Mrs.' B. M. Croker and 
Mrs. Robert Jocelyn commenced in 
“BELQRA VIA," and Serial Tales by Mrs. 
Oliphant and Curtis Yorke commenced in 
’’LONDON SOCIETY," Magazines for 
January. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Weale’s Bihliographia Liturgica: Mis- 

SALIA ECCLESIARUM ct ORDINUM. By W. II. JAMES 
WE ALE. Demy 8vo, xii. and 296 pages, Roxburghe, 21a. (1886. 

- Or, Largo-Paper, ono volume, royal Svo, half-bound, 

morocco, £1 »ls. tfd. 11886. 


Weale’s Catalogue Raisonne of the 

LITURGICAL BOOKS and MAN USCRHTS, exhibited nt the 
South Kensington Musical Loan Exhibition. 1885, contributed by 
Her Majesty the Queen, Earl Spencer, the Library of Saint Gall, 
the Bodleian Library. Oxford, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 
the Public Libraries in l’esth and Gran, Hungary, &c By W. U. 
JAMES WE ALE, Author of “The Bibliogruphia Liturgica" 
(with which work it is printed uu:firmly). I vol., demy Svo, 
Roxburghe, 21a 11886. 

-The same, Largo-Paper, royal 8v.», £1 l'a. 0.1. [1836. 


Westwood (J. 0.).—Lapidarium Walliae, 

the Early Inscribed and Sculptured Stones of WALES, delineated 
and inscribed. 4to, 101 Plates of Crosses, Pilinn*. amt other Monu¬ 
ments, with Woodcuts (Subscription price, in par**, £4), cloth, gilt 
top, £3 3s. |Oxford 1876 79. 

The most interesting to all historical student** of tho great antiqua¬ 
rian works in Roman Britain. Out of the inscribed stones of WaU», 
the history cf the civilisation of England, nud of the composition of 
its races, must be elucidated; and p arts of tho highest importance 
recovered for a true knowledge of Britain aud of its changes or 
developments during the Saxon period. 


Wiltshire (Dr. W. H.).—An Introduction 

to the STUDY and COLLECTION of ANCIENT PRINTS. 2 vols., 
4to, Large-Paper, half-morocc*>, £( ioa [1877. 

Twenty-eight copies were printod on large-paper at £6 6s each, of 
which this is the cutire remainder. Tho ordiuary issue, in 2 vols., 8vo, 
cau now he lmd for 21s. . 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 

*.* A hatch of Catalogues of Rare, Valuable, and 
Curious Books may be had for six penny stamps. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


it 


NOTICE. 

A NEW SERIAL STORY, 

LOVE OR MONEY?” 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 

“THETHREE BROTHERS,” 

Or, Mr. CHAINE’S SONS. 

By W. E. NORRIS, 


COMMENCED IN 


MB. T. FISHER UNWIN S 

LIST. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

foR JANUARY, 1801. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


NEW WORKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 

FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE, 

forming A Third Series of « My Records.” By FRANCES 
ANNE KEMBLE. 2 vols., drown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s, 
“Mrs. Kemble’s anecdotes of the people she has known, 
and much of her life has been spent in the society and friend¬ 
ship of those who were best worth knowing in her time, are 
always interesting and often piquant. ’ ’— Times. 


EDITED BY GUY LE STRANGE. 

tfiE CORRESPONDENCE of 

PRINCESS ImIEYEN and EARL GREY. The Con- 
tinuation, 18^4-1&41, Translated and Edited by GUY LE 
STRANGE. Vol. EEL Demy 8yo, with Facsimiles, 15s. 


BY DR. MARTIN. 

IN THE FOOTPRINTS of CHARLES 

LAMB. By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN, with a 
complete Bibliography of Charles Lamb’s Works by 
Mr. ERNEST NORTH. In small 4to, with numerous 
Illustrations by Herbert Railton and John Fulleylove, 
10s. 6d. 

“ The study of Lamb has cai 
Lamb himself. We could 

volume contains an excellent _ _ ____ 

trations of Mr. Robert Railton and Mr. John Fulleylove 
greatly enhance its charm.”— Time*. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 

THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDIOIS, 

Queen of France. By JULIA PAEDOE, Author of 
“ Louie the Fourteenth and the Court of France.” 
A Now Edition in 3 vols., demy 8vo, with 18Portraits, 42s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

BY A NEW WEITEB. 

CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton Castle. 

8 vols. 

“Not merely an able but a remarkable book, providing 
substantial reasons for a belief that in the person of the 
previously unknown author the ranks of living English 

novelists nave received an important accession.One of the 

most striking novels of the season .”—Manchester Examiner. 


Will be published shortly. 

GYPSY SORCERY and FORTUNE 

TELLING. With numerous Incantations, Specimens of 
Medical Magic, Anecdotes, and Tales. By CHARLES 
GODFREY LELAND (“ Hans Breitmann ”). Copiously 
Illustrated by the Author. Crown 4to, cloth, 16s. Also 
a Limited Edition of 150 copies. Numbered and Signed, 
demy 4to, price £1 11 b. Sd., to subscribers only. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN 
FARM. 

DREAMS. By Olive Schreiner. Second 

E dition. Front. Portrait. Cloth, 6s. _ _ 

“ They can bo compared only with the painted allegories of 

Mr. Watts.The book is like nothing else in English. 

Probably it will have no successors, as it has had no fore¬ 
runners.^ A thenaeu m. 

THE VIKINGS in 

CHEISTENDOM, A.D. 786-888. 

Map. Cloth, 16s. 

“ It is fall of learning, and exhibits an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the original authorities for the history of the 

period.His book is brightened by imaginative talent.” 

Saturday Review. 

A STORY OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 

PHILOSOPHER DIOK: Adventures of 

a New Zealand Shepherd. 2 vols. Cloth, 21s. 

“ The book is well and cleverly written.”— Whitehall Seview. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, doth, 10s. 6d., with many Portraits. 

THE SOVEREIGNS and COURTS of 

EUROPE. Being Full Descriptions of the Home and 

By 


WESTERN 

By C. F. KEARY. 


EUROPE. Being Pull Descriptions of the Home 
Cotirt Life of the Reigning Families of Europe. 
“ POUTIKOS.” 


Royal 8vo, complete in 10 vols, bound in cloth, price 
£6 the Set. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: a History. 

By JOHN G. NICOLA.Y and JOHN HAY. Many Full- 
Page Illustrations. 

NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

A ROYAL PHYSICIAN: a Novel By 

VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, Author of “The Treasure 
Tower at Malta,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The story is happily conceived and well told.”— Scotsman. 

VOLUME m. OF “ THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 

THE MYSTERY of the OAMPAGNA 

and, A SHADOW on a WAVE. By VON DEGEN. 
Oblong 24mo, paper, Is. 6d. [Now ready 

VOL. IV. and PART XVI. are now ready. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 

Edited by Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Fh.D., LL.D. 
(Yale University). Profusely and Artistically Illus¬ 
trated. The Volumes axe in cloth gilt, sprinkled edg 
price £2 28. each; half-morocco, .'doth sides, marbl 
edges, price £2 16s. each.—Complete in 6 vols. The Parts 
are bound in limp doth, each 10s. 6d. 

Half the great work is published without any hitch or 
delay, and, moreover, without a sign of falling off from the 
high standard of excellence reached in the first volume.” 

Athenaeum (on Vols. II. and DX). 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
ETHICS. 

Price 2s. 6d.—Contents of JANUARY NUMBER. 

THE RIGHTS of MINORITIES. D. G. Ritchie. 

Professor Josiah 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 

PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. By 

H. S. MERRIMAN. 3 vols. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF “CIRCE’S LOVERS.” 

A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 

By LEITH DERWENT. 3 vols. 

“ likely to add to the reputation of an author who has 
already succeeded in producing works not quite in tho common 
run of fiction .”—Manchester Examiner . 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALEXIA.” 

THE LITTLE ONE. By Eleanor 

C. PRICE. 2 vols. 

■ V extremely pretty and pathetic story—pathetic enough 
Indeed to make even a hardened reviewer's eyes suspicioudy 
dim behind his spectacles.”—ir„Wd. 


J. H. 


A NEW STUDY of PSYCHOLOGY. 

Royce. 

THE INNER LIFE in RELATION to MORALITY. 

Muibhead, M.A. 

MORAL THEORY and PRACTICE. Prof. Jons- Dkwev. 
MORALS in HISTORY. Professor Fb. Join,. 

THE ETHICS of DOUBT-CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
W. L. Sheldon*. 

THE ETHICS of SOCIALISM. Professor F. H. Giddinok. 
ETHICAL and KINDRED SOCIETIES in GREAT 
BRITAIN. Mrs. M. McCai.lum. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

P ; i h 'idicr« In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queer. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 

FEBRUARY contains a further instalment of the 

MEMOIRS OF TALLEYRAND, 

Among tho Contents being: His Apology for Taking Office 
under the Directory ; His Apology for supporting Bonaparte ; 
The Beginning of Bonaparte’s Ituin ; The Uueen of Prussia 
and Napoleon; Talleyrand and the Emperor Alexander; 
Napoleon’s Spanish Plots; Napoleon and the Czar. 

At all Booksellers and Newsagents, price Is. 4d. 

London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MANSION 4 CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON 

By Colonel W . C. C^UBGH. 

With 60 Portraits and other Illustrations. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
he widely read, both by those who knew him, and by the 
still broader circle of those who have only heard of him, as the man 
whose monitors crushed the Confederate Fleet.. ..Colonel Church's 
biography is one of the best of its kind. Every page is instructive, and 
most of tho six hundred are entertaining.”— Standard (Leader). 

THE MODERN REGIME. By H. A 

TAINE. Translated by JOHN DURAND. Vol. L 
Demy 8yo, doth, 16s. 

he has 
e more 

human power."—AtXenaewn, JanTTor ’ Vl super- 

OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of 

Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. 
By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” &o. Fourth 
Edition in the press. 1 vol., crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

“ His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him 
i they read the charming pages of his new volume."—A thenaeum. 

The INTERREGNUM, AD. 1648-1660: 

8tudies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, Social, and 
Legal. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of “ Side¬ 
lights on the Stuarts,” &c. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Inderwick has made a valuable contribution to English his- 
toiy.’— Daily Newt (Leader). 

CURIOSITIES of LAW and LAWYERS 

By CROAKE JAMES. New Edition, greatly Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

ADVENTURES in NY ASS ALAND: a 

Two Years’ Struggle wi th Ar ab Slave-dealers in Central 
Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTHERINGHAM, Agent 
of the African Lakes Company. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The PACIFIC COAST SCENIC TOUR. 

From Southern California to Alaska. By HENRY T. 
FINCK. With 24 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10 b. 6d. 

The REPENTANCE of MAGDALENE 

DESPAR i and other Poems. By G. ESSEX EVANS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

HISTORY of the AMERICAN EPI- 

SCOPAL CHURCH, from the Planting of the Colonies to 
the End of the Civil War. By S. D. McDONNELL, 
D.D. Demy 8vo, doth, 7s. fid. 

JUDAISM and CHRISTIANITY: a 

Sketch of the Progress of Thought from Old Testament to 
New Testament. By CRAWFORD HOWELL TOY, 
Professor in Harvard University. Demy 8vo, doth, 14s. 

LOVE’S VINTAGE. By W. St. Clair 

BADDELEY, Author of “ Travel Tide,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 6s. _ 


New Novels at all Libraries. 

STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 

By WI LLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Princess of 
T hule ,” “A Daughter of Heth,” “In Far Lochaber,” &c. 
THIRD EDITION. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 

GRAHAM, Author of “The Golden Milestone,” “The 
Sandcliff Mystery,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

MURVALE EASTMANN, Christian 

Socialist. By ALBION IV. TOURGEE, Author of 
“ Fool’s Errand,” &c. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

THE BEGUMS DAUGHTER. By 

E. L. BYNNER, Author of “ Agnes Suniage,” Ac. 'With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

A very powerful story."— Siwtator, _ 

Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

CONTENTS. 

THE HEROIC ADVENTURES of M. BOUDIN. Comment 
by Axne Thackeray Ritchie. 12 Original Drawings by 
W. M. Thackeray. 

FINLAND. First Part.—General View of the Country and 
People. Henry Laxsdell, D.D. With Map and 8 
Illustrations. 

FINLAND. Second Part.—Sketches in Finland. (Illus¬ 
trated.) Albert Edklfelt. 

ENGLISH WRITERS in INDIA. (Illustrated.) Rev. 

John F. Hurst, D.D. 

IN the STRANGER PEOPLE’S COUNTRY: a Story. 

Part II. Charles Eobkrt Craddock. 

THE FAITH of PRESIDENT LINCOLN. L. E. Ciiittkxokn. 
THE HEART of the DESERT. (Illustrated.) Charles 
Dudley Warner. 

SMYTH’S CHANNEL and the STRAIT of MAGELLAN. 
(Illustrated.) Theodore Child. 

&c., &c. 80 Illustrations in all. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1891. 

No. 978, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
SfC ., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The History of the Reformation in England 

and on the Continent. By Aubrey Moore. 

(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Mr. Moore’s volume is made up of lectures, 
which he delivered at Oxford, as deputy 
to the regius professor of ecclesiastical 
history. The lectures are divided into 
four courses: three of them are about the 
history of the English Church ; the fourth 
is devoted to the Reformation upon the 
continent. To these are added some 
genealogies and tables, as well as a few 
miscellaneous papers, collected out of the 
reviews or delivered before particular 
societies. Mr. Moore’s work was never 
revised for publication by himself: indeed, 
it is always unfinished, and often imperfect; 
but the whole has been prepared and edited 
by Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge, whose qualifica¬ 
tion is, that he has “ often talked with 
Mr. Moore about Keformation matters,” 
and has himself “paid some attention to 
the subject.” The editor has been obliged 
to supply omissions and to supplement the 
meagre headings of Mr. Moore from the 
note-books of several pupils; and he has 
taken advantage of the occasion, he tells us, 
to insert “ a Guardian article of my own on 
Cardinal Allen.” 

Mr. Moore’s lectures are intended, in the 
first place, to give an history of the English 
Church. In that history, the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century is, to say the least, a 
striking and a prominent event: an event, 
too, which has been most variously ex¬ 
plained. Mr. Moore’s attention, therefore, 
is directed continually to the affairs of that 
period. His attitude is logical and con¬ 
sistent ; and he expresses that view which 
has always been maintained by the most 
wise and learned of the Anglican divines. 
Mr. Moore quotes with great approval the 
Hibbert Lectures of 1883, where it is said 
that the English Reformation is, 

“ both in its method and in its result, a thing 
by itself, taking its place in no historical 
succession, and altogether refusing to be classi¬ 
fied ; and that which differentiates the English 
Reformation is the continuity of the Anglican 
Church. There is no point at which it can be 
said, ‘ Here the old Church ends; hero the 
new begins.’ . . . It is an obvious historical fact 
that Parker was the successor of Augustine, 
just as clearly as Lanfranc, and Becket. Warham, 
Cranmer, Pole, Parker; there is no break in 
the line, though the first and third are 
claimed as Catholic, the second and fourth as 
Protestant.” 

There is no break in the line, it is true; 
but there is a break in the tradition, and 
some variety in the doctrines which these 
prelates represent. It has never been 


denied that in a succession of bishops some 
of them may be orthodox, others unorthodox: 
a mere succession does not make a true and 
apostolic church. Mr. Moore’s reasoning 
appears to be weak and inconclusive when 
he rests it upon this poor foundation; and 
the argument for the Church of England is 
given in a finer and a more convincing way 
in Palmer’s Treatise on the Church of Christ. 

“It is as certain as the truth of Christianity 
itself,” says this grave authority, “that the 
Churches have always continued as visible 
societies, in unbroken succession from the very 
earliest ages of Christianity. They may be 
called heretical, schismatical, apostate, or any¬ 
thing else; but their perpetuity is a matter of 
fact so absolutely certain that he who denies 
it must be prepared to deny all historical truths 
whatever.” 

Mr. Moore’s arguments all rest upon what 
he calls “ the continuity of the Anglican 
Church,” and on what William Palmer 
describes in a finer way as “ the perpetuity” 
of the Churches in these islands ; and, from 
this point of view, Mr. Moore’s position is 
impregnable and firm. 

“ The repudiation of the Pope’s power in 
England,” he says, “ was a vindication of 
the historical independence of the English 
Church.” If we leave the English Church 
for a moment, and turn to the history of 
the Universal Church, we find that its early 
constitution shows us a polity of bishops, 
metropolitans, and patriarchs. The term 
patriarch was slow to obtain its technical 
meaning; and Saint Gregory Nazianzen 
applies it to “venerable ’ bishops, the 
famers of their people. In the process of 
time, however, four great patriarchates 
were recognised: Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch. It was only in 451 
that Jerusalem became a patriarchate; and 
then it was reckoned the last in order, 
which serves to show that the patriarchs, 
like the metropolitans, took their order 
from the civil importance of their sees. 
This form of constitution left no room for 
the modern papacy; yet it prevailed in 
those ages to which theologians appeal 
as the ages beyond all others when 
the Church was pure and undivided. 
Among these patriarchs, the bishop of 
Rome had a vague and traditional pre¬ 
cedence ; but the important figures in early 
history are the patriarchs of Constantinople 
and of Alexandria. “Genuinehistory,” says 
Dr. Dollinger, “ has nothing to tell us of 
the Popes before the age of Constantine ; ” 
and the thirty-eighth canon of the Council 
of Chalcedon, which promoted Constanti¬ 
nople into a patriarchate, says, “ the fathers 
properly gave the primacy to the throne of 
the elder Rome because that was the imperial 
city; ” and they speak in another place of 
“ the elder royal Rome.” To the bishops 
of the fifth century the history of Rome, 
and not the history of Saint Peter, gave 
dignity and precedence to the Roman see. 
This patriarchal order was the constitution 
of the Church in the first age of its alliance 
with the State; and it was to this order that 
conservative reformers, like Cranmer, wished 
the Church of England to return. 

Through tho schism of the Empire, the 
irruption of the barbarians, and the victories 
of Islam, this patriarchal confederation was 


destroyed. Alexandria and Antioch were 
lost to Christianity; the Roman world was 
divided into East and West; the Church 
was separated into Greeks and Latins. In 
this new order of things the Roman bishops 
began to exercise temporal authority; and 
through causes which were not solely 
ecclesiastical, the Latin patriarch obtained 
a growing political influence over the 
nations of the West. It was the influence 
which civilisation obtains over barbarians, 
order over disorder, a mother church 
over her missionary children. In the 
centuries when Franks and Germans were 
being gained to Christianity, the Latin 
patriarch was laying the foundations of 
the papacy. This was the age of Saint 
Gregory the Great; and, certainly, in his 
time, the Roman pontiff had not claimed 
the position of universal bishop. But tho 
Roman bishop was the only patriarch known 
to the western nations ; the old constitution 
of the Church had been forgotten; and it 
was forgotten, too, that in a healthier and a 
more vigorous age the Roman patriarch had 
been only “primus inter pares,” that he 
had had his equals and his peers. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries, 
the Western peoples were preparing to 
revive the Imperial authority; and in the 
two centuries which preceded Charlemagne, 
the papal claims began to assume a vague 
and shadowy form. The courtesies of this 
age became the customs of the next; and 
these, in their turn, grew into absolute 
rights, through forged but still infallible 
recedents, when at length the Latin Church 
ad reached its full development. The age 
of Saint Gregory the Great marks a definite 
period in the development of the papacy. 
Those who plead in favour of Rome, as well 
as those who plead against it, speak of the 
papacy too commonly as though it were an 
unchanging institution, homogeneous and 
primeval; but few assumptions in history- 
are more uncritical, and thore is nono which 
has led to more uuhistorical conclusions. 
When the empire was re-founded, the Popes 
were not the masters, they were hardly the 
equals, of Charlemagne, of Otho the Great, 
or of Henry ILL Jurisdiction, supremacy, 
and the priestly functions, had not then 
been confused. If the Pope were Yicar of 
Christ in spiritual things, the Emperor was 
none the less his Vicar in things temporal, 
and in the civil order. This position, again, 
may be justified by the practico of tho older 
constitution. If the Church history of tho 
period of the first four Councils bo studied 
impartially, and without reading into it tho 
practice and the theories of a later time, it 
will be found that the spiritual jurisdiction 
of metropolitans and patriarchs depended 
upon the imperial supremacy. It requires 
a good deal of ingenuity to prove that the 
patriarch of “ Old Rome ” presided at, or 
summoned, the Councils of Nicaea, of Con¬ 
stantinople, of Ephesus; but it is a simple 
matter to determine tho share of the 
emperors in convoking them, and in pro¬ 
mulgating their decrees. 

It was when these relations between 
Church and State were still held to be ortho¬ 
dox and catholic, that Christianity was re¬ 
established within the English kingdoms, 
and it was upon these terms that the Church 
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of England was founded and maintained. 
The sovereign is constantly described as 
“ Christi Yiearius.” His supremacy was 
acknowledged in theory and in practice: he 
held within his realms the place of Caesar, 
and owned no foreign lord ; and even as late 
as the age of Anselm, the archbishop is de 
scribed as “ Papa altering orbit.” In saying 
this, the Pope of Saint Anselm’s day was but 
repeating the words of Saint Gregory the 
Great. Through the policy of Gregory VII,, 
of Innocent III., and of Boniface VIII., 
the. Boman Church “ developed ” fast and 
furiously from the ancient standard. It 
has been the design of Mr. Moore to prove 
that the English Church was conservative; 
that it maintained its old position; and that 
its present liberties ore not an innovation, 
but are a lawful continuity of the ancient 
practice. The attitude of William I., the 
laws of Henry II., show the conservative 
spirit of tho English government, and the 
continual resistance of English churchmen 
to foreign innovations. Mr. Moore makes 
an ingenious and, I believe, an original 
criticism when he says that the first clause 
of the Magna Charta was a protest, not 
only against the King, but against papal 
novelties and encroachments. He is upon 
surer ground when he argues from the 
anti-papal statutes of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; and he proves his case 
when he asserts that Henry VTTT obtained 
nothing more than had been held by his 
predecessors before the Norman Conquest, 
and claimed by the sovereigns between the 
Conquest and the Beformation. 

As far as the outward polity of the 
Church is treated, Mr. Moore vindicates his 
position. Whether he apologises for its 
doctrines with equal success is a more 
dubious question; but he argues with per¬ 
fect truth, that Henry VHI. had no inten- 
tion to deviate from Catholic orthodoxy : 
that Protestantism was not popular in 
England; and that it has never been 
officmUy accepted by the free consent of 
the Church herself. It is, surely, a strong 
argument that the Blessed Sir Thomas 
Moore should require some years of study 
to decide whether the papal authority were 
ol divine institution, or only a matter of 
human custom and expediency. The Pro¬ 
vince of York did not hesitate to answer the 
question in an anti-papal sense; and both 
the Lmyersities agreed with the Northern 
Convocation. The Blessed John of Eochester, 
as Cardinal Pisher is now to be described, 
signed a declaration that Councils were 
a, Po P 08 - , These great personages 
undoubtedly recorded the old opinions of 
the English Church. It is possible that 
some anxious modem Anglican might ap- 
proach the question of the Pope’s authority 
in the dubious manner of Sir Thomas Moore : 
u m inconceivable that any modem Bomanist 
should thus approach it. The attitude no less 
than the proceeding of Sir Thomas Moore 
serves to bring out the infinite difference be¬ 
tween a mediaeval English churchman and 
a modem English papist. Moore, it should 
he remembered, suffered at last, not for 

SutiW g w i^u, 8u P remac y> not for dis- 
P ng Elizabeth s succession, but for 

letrn.1 - 0t J ler henry’s divorce were 

legal. That is to say, he differed from the 
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Elizabethan Bomanists about the deposing 
power, just as he differed from the modern 
Bomanists about the limits of the papal 
authority itself, or as Eisher differed from 
them about the relative position of Popes 
and Councils. It is when general beliefs 
can be challenged and tested in individuals 
that the full meaning of the theory of 
“development” stands revealed. Moore 
and Fisher have been chosen to represent 
the doctrines of the modem papacy: in 
genuine history they represent, rather, the 
Y 0 ry different attitude of mediaeval 
Catholicism, and they serve admirably to 
mark the difference between that and the 
“developments” of Trent and of the 
Vatican. The great poem of Catholicism is 
called “The Divine Comedy”; to an 
historian, the great drama of Boman 
Catholicism, and tho part assigned to those 
who play it, is often a comedy, too; but 
more comic than divine. The Church used 
to be described as the body of Christ, and 
the comparison was beautiful and true ; but 
if the “Praise of Folly ” were to be written 
now, Erasmus would surely describe the 
Boman Church as a body with nothing but 
a head. To its inflated visage, to its in- 
satiable and unwholesome appetite, he 
would apply the words of Horace : 


“ Crescit indulgeus sibi dirus hydrops • 
Nec sitim pellit, nisi causa morbi 
Fugerit venis.” 


. Moorj’s book is full of interesting 
information: too full to be treated justly 
in a small review ; and I have been obliged 
to content myself with indicating broadly 
his argument for the Anglican position; 
and with strengthening his argument, as I 
hope, by showing that the Anglican position 
was primitive, was historical, and in the 
best ages wus universal. Strong as it may 
have been when the Archbishop was “pope 
of this other world ” of the British islands, 
it is stronger now, when the throne of 
Canterbury is in some sense a patriarchal 
power m the universal confederation of the 
inglish race. 

. Mr. Moore, I am glad to notice, pays a 
.lust tribute to the greatness of Cardinal 
Wolsey as ecclesiastic and statesman. Not 
the least interesting part of his book is 
where he shows that by the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury almshouses, hospitals, and schools 
were being founded in the place of monas¬ 
teries. Under William I. 45 monasteries 
were founded ; under Hemy I., 150 ; under 
Henry in., 74 monasteries and 83 friaries ; 
under Eichard II., only four of each; and 
m ~® ^hole fifteenth century there were 
established eight religious houses, but 60 
foundations for charity and education. It 
is important to remember that Wykeham, 
Wayneflete, and Chichele all preceded 
Wolsey in dissolving monasteries, and in 
devoting their revenues to education. It is 
a pity that Father Gasquet has eluded this 
instructive side of the monastic history. 

ihe conditions under which Mr. Moore’s 
book was produced render it, naturally, ex¬ 
posed to many faults; but with all its faults 
it is most valuable. Though some of them 
are due 1 to the author, others must be im¬ 
puted to the editor. Upon him lies the 
responsibihty of grammar, of punctuation, 
and of some unhappy phrases. The good 


style of the old divines is famous : in their 
volumes are some of the best and soundest 
examples of English prose. They would 
never talk of being “out of rapport ” with 
anything. Mr. Moore’s view of art and litera- 
r a [ e , of [ en less good than his theology : 
though he has read Mr. Symonds, he confines 
many ages together as «the Benaissance,” 
without discriminating between their subtle 

d!wl ° f T ? dlff i 6re i nCe - 14 is hardl y true to 
describe Eaphael as “a Boman”; it is 

provincial to talk about “William Shaks- 

; aad “ P { 1 ! 1 [P le bel ” should be 
given all in English or all in French. To 
those who write about Cardinal Allen and 
his times, Mr Law’s book on The Jesuits and 
Seculars is indispensable ; and it is a shamo 
that Mr. Coohdge ventured to insert the 
Guardian article of my own ” without 
reading or without mentioning Mr. Law’s 
invaluable contribution. 

“ 1 we [ e asked,” let me make Mr. Moore 

n7J!U™ t C ' UB1 Z n ' “ what was the “ain cause 
of unbelief in tho present day, I should say, 

not new truths m history and criticism, but a 
higher tone of morality, acting upon an immoral 
travesty of the Gospel of Christ.” 

Arthur Galton. 


Dreams.' By Olive Schreiner. (Fisher 
Unwin.) v 

These Dreams are eleven in all. They are 
printed, wo are told, in the order in which 
they were written. That is odd; for while 
perhaps the first Dream is the most matured 
in style, the last is in style and thought the 
crudest. They appear to have been written 
m many different places—in South Africa, 
m London, in Paris, in Italy; and they have 
strong local colouring. The dreamer dedi¬ 
cates her work to “a small girl-child, who 
may five to grasp somewhat of that which 
for us is yet sight, not touch.” It is doubtful, 
Mas! whether aught that is contained within 
the covers of Miss Schreiner’s book will bo 
sight even for the small girl-children 
who are growing up among us. Let her 
8a y ^ hat she knows of reflection: it is 
that here we have “a strange old woman 
wno has always one elbow on hor knee, and 
her chin in her hand, and who steals light 
out of the past to shed it on the future.” 
Pretty; but the stealers of light—from 
Prometheus, who stole it from the sun 
itself, to Miss Schreiner’s old woman, who 
steals it from behind her back—have done 
away with but little of our darkness. The 
small girl-children must be content to grow 
into old women asking not to “ touch.” For 
mem the Evangelist wrote the story of 
Thomas. J 

nJ? 10 T firat Miss Schreiner’s Dreams, 
The Lost Joy, would be perfect were it 
not, short as it is, too long. The last sen¬ 
tence was, I think, not needed. Few will 
want to be told the namo of that which has 
taken the placo of “first-joy,” of which 
thing rare and beautiful we hear : 

“ The sunlight when it shines upon the merry 
water is not so glad ; the rosebuds, when they 
111)8 for the 8Un ’ 8 An* tow, are 

not so ruddy.” 

This is not ordinary prose, and is not ordi¬ 
nary poetry. Some will think that the 
Dream in which it is but a passage chosen 
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at random is the most beautiful in the 
book. 

“ The Hunter,” which appeared first in 
The Story of an African Farm, is too much 
of a thing that is not good. With few of 
the writer’s merits, it has most of her faults 
—the trick of iteration, of inversion; the 
cold Romance word, where a warm Teutonic 
word was wanted; the terrible nomen¬ 
clature : now we have a country called 
“ The Land of Absolute Negation and 
Denial” (the reduplication is specially 
weak); now a person called “ The-Accumu- 
lated-Knowledge-of-Ages.” 

In ‘‘The Gardens of Pleasure,” the 
heroino of which, one notices with relief, 
has no name, we have a drop in style 
such as occurs but seldom in Miss 
Schreiner’s writings. We are told of “ the 
flowers she had loved so.” “ So ” is a 
terrible little word, and, when used encli- 
tically, as here, especially— so. 

Quite a new tone marks the opening of 
“ In a Far-Off World,” the end of which is 
very noble and strong. A subject glimpsed 
at more than once (and more than twice) in 
the course of this book—to wit, woman’s 
rights—meets with novel and able treatment 
in “Three Dreams in a Desert,” marred, it 
may be admitted, by ower mickle “she 
said,” “he said.” Baby Passion, who 
appears in one of these “ Three Dreams,” is 
a false conception, but the gold-haired thing 
is charmingly described. 

Next comes “ A Dream of Wild Bees.” 
Bad Mother! exclaims the reader, but, 
happily, the Mother is not to be blamed. 
It is a case of misrepresentation (uninten¬ 
tional, let us hope) on the part of Miss 
Schreiner; for women who dam their 
children’s stockings have surely healthier 
minds than she accredits her mother of nine 
children with having. Are the words on 
“ talent ” which occur in this “ Dream,” 
quite new, quite true ? 

“ I am Talent. I can do all things—that have 
been done before.” 

With “ In a Ruined Chapel ” begins the 
jarring “ God said,” which henceforth takes 
the place of “ she said,” “ he said,” and the 
style positively grimaces in “ the Blessed 
rubbed-out Bambino.” This dream in a 
ruined chapel is perhaps the least satis¬ 
factory of those recorded, and is full of 
marks of haste, the writer even sinning in 
the conjugation of the verb “to lay,” as 
Byron sinned in the conjugation of the verb 
“to lie.” The closing paragraph has the 
strong personal note of Walt Whitman, 
who might have written much that is in this 
book, and who must have indirectly helped 
Miss Schreiner to pile up the wonderful 
sentences in which she describes her 
awakening from the nightmare called “ The 
Sunlight Lay Across My Bed ” : 

“ In the streets below, men and women 
streamed past by hundreds; I heard tho beat 
Of their feet on tho pavement. Men on their 
way to business; servants on errands ; boys 
hurrying to school; weary professors pacing 
slowly the old street; prostitutes, men and 
women, dragging their feet wearily after last 
night’s debauch ; artists with quick, impatient 
footsteps; tradesmen for orders; children to 
seek for bread.” 

This is Walt Whitman, even to the faulty 
syntax. 


In “Life’s Gifts” we have more of Walt 
Whitman, but in “ The Artist’s Secret ” 
Miss Schreiner is herself again. In the 
opening paragraph of this Dream she seems 
to describe her own process in art, for she 
too is an artist who paints with one colour, 
and there is a wonderful red glow in her 
pictures. It is hot and pure, even as the 
glow of fire. 

“ I Thought I Stood ” is a dream which 
must have been named by the good grey 
poet,” and which might havo had for its 
motto the Psalmist’s words : “I have roared 
for the very disquietness of my hoart.” 

Last in the book is placed the well-known 
rhapsody, “The Sunlight Lay Across My 
Bed.” All that is here recorded as seen 
was recorded as seen more than five hundred 
years ago. Danto sang of tho horror of it, 
without that blasphemy, “ God lay in the 
sunshine watching,” and sang of the joy of 
it, yi.'.out that bathos, “we shine here 
every day; see, the ground has cracked 
with our shining.” A sense of reverence, a 
sense of humour (I sometimes think that 
these two senses are very near akin) might 
havo saved the writer from making such 
fatal slips as those, and such fatal slips as 
these—the speaking of a woman’s “front 
knees,” of “ The-Age-Of-Dominion-Of- 
Muscular-Force,” of “stumps” in heaven. 
One does not like to think even of dear old 
Witherington in glory with his stumps only 

olished up, and passed on from hand to 

and through Miss Schreiner’s heaven, 
“ that he may shine on things that need 
much heat.” That is weak; and what is to 
bo said of the banality (prefaced “ God 
said”) —'“Once in heaven always in 
heaven,”—and of the egregiously bad geo¬ 
metry in the passage (it, too, prefaced, 
“God said”) in which is contained the 
answer to the question: “ Which is the 
larger, heaven or hell ? ” 

Flaws these—and lamentablo flaws—in 
an exquisite piece of work, for the 
Dreams, as a whole are of rare power 
and beauty. Here and there both style and 
thought are touchingly simple, as when, in 
“ Tho Sunlight Lay Across My Bed,” the 
dreamer describes how she began to take off 
her garments in heaven, and how she deter¬ 
mined to tell God of the way in which they 
had misunderstood her on earth. Quite 
perfect, too, is her description of the longing 
which seized her in heaven. Here it is: 

“ Like the passion of a mother for the child 
whom death has taken; like the yearning of a 
friend for the friend whom life has buried; like 
the hunger of dying eyes for a life that is 
slipping; like the thirst of a soul for love at its 
first spring waking—so, but fiercer, was the 
longing in me.” 

That is but one of many sentences with 
the fine sweep which is tho poet’s at his 
best. If there were but now and again a 
frank laugh in the book, or even a frank 
smile (people both laugh and smile in 
dreams), it would bo immeasurably more 
beautiful. As it is, to come across the mere 
word “merry,” which the writer uses 
charmingly, to come across the phrase 
“ great laughter,” is refreshing. 

Is the book well named Dreams'? I think 
not, unless indeed that Celt was right who 
once explained to somo Englishmen, there¬ 


by causing them to laugh loudly, that 
to dream was—to go on waking in one’s 
sleep. It is most certain that the dreamer 
of the Dreams here under consideration goes 
on waking in her sleep. At times it is not 
to be believed that she sleeps even with one 
eye. She rather seems to watch through a 
night which is to her moonless and starless. 
She is filled with fear and horror, and is 
filled with sympathy. One feels that she 
would be ready to help with head and 
heart, the hot that is hot within her, in the 
great work of help that is goi ng on—can it 
bo unnoticed by her ? The “ Wine-Press ” 
which she places in the midst of our fair 
earth is not there to-day, or, as she would 
have us say, to-night. She wrongs—this 
is her crime or blindness—the kindest age 
that has been since two left Eden. 

Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. 


Seven Fssays on Christian Greece. By 
Demetrios Bikelas. Translated by the 
Marquess of Bute. (Alexander Gardner.) 

The essays contained in this volume were 
originally either delivered as lectures in 
France, or contributed as papers to various 
French periodicals. Subsequently they 
have been translated by the Marquess of 
Bute, and published from time to time in 
the Scottish Review, from the pages of which 
magazine they are now reprinted in a col¬ 
lected form. Altogether, they may be 
regarded as a sort of Apologia for mediaeval 
and modern Greece, and as an exposition of 
the difficulties with which the Greeks have 
had to contend since the establishment of 
the kingdom, and of their aspirations at the 
present time. Of the translation we need 
say no more than that, as we read it, we 
forget altogether that it is a translation. 

The first three of these essays treat of the 
character of the Byzantine empire, and of 
its influence on the history of the world; of 
the share in this influence which is to be 
assignod to Greek and Roman traditions 
respectively; and of the condition of the 
inhabitants of that empire as regards culti¬ 
vation and prosperity, when compared with 
those of contemporary states. These 
papers were composed more than sixteen 
years ago; and as we read them now, 
we feel that they are in some sense land¬ 
marks by which to test a change which 
within our own time has been passing over 
European opinion. The idea that the 
Byzantine empire was weak, effeminate, 
corrupt, and immoral, is one of long 
standing, and has taken form in the 
name of has Empire , which is applied to 
that state by French writers; but M. 
Bikelas is, no doubt, right in attributing 
its general acceptance to the influence of 
two conspicuous authors—Montesquieu and 
Gibbon. It seems strange that writers of 
such penetration should not have perceived 
that a state such as they believed the 
Eastorn empire to be could not have been 
what in fact it was, the bulwark of Europe 
during the whole of the Middle Ages 
against the powerful nations which were 
prepared to overrun that continent from the 
side of Asia ; but M. Bikelas assigns 
reasons for this perversion of judgment, 
arising from the point of view from which 
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they wrote. Finlay was the first to point 
out in his Greece under the JRomans and 
History of the Byzantine Empire, nearly fifty 
years ago, the erroneousness of this view. 
And though at the time his hooks were 
read, and nis judgment approved, only by 
the few, the seed which he sowed has 
since borne fruit. The same conclusion 
has been drawn, and the grounds on 
which it* was made have been further 
strengthened, by writers of note, such as 
Hopf and Hertzberg in Germany, Bambaud 
in France, Sathas and Paparrhegopoulos 
among the Greeks, and Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. Bury among ourselves. We can now 
rest assured that it has been accepted by 
all serious students of history. But, not¬ 
withstanding this, there is no reason to 
regret the republication of M. Bikelas’s 
essays, not only because they deal skilfully 
with the points in question, but because 
general readers still require that the correct 
judgment should be impressed upon them. 
In combating inveterate error the true 
principle to be observed is that enunciated 
by President Lincoln on a very different 
subject—“ keep on pegging away.” 

The remaining four essays have been 
written during the last seven years, and 
deal with modem events. They deserve to 
be studied by those who wish to understand 
the present position of Greece, and the steps 
by which she has reached it. They will be 
found instructive, but few persons will feel 
them to be agreeable. There are two points 
of view from which the history of the 
Greeks in recent times may be regarded, 
according as we consider, on the one hand, 
the undaunted national aspirations of the 
people, their maintenance of the struggle 
lor liberty against overwhelming odds, and 
the sympathy evoked by their cause in 
Western Europe; or, on the other, the 
chicanery of European diplomacy, by which 
their development has been checked and 
hampered. The poetical cast of M. Bikelas’s 
mind would naturally lead him, we should 
think, to give the preference to the former 
of these ; as it is, what he has here written 
treats almost exclusively of the latter sub¬ 
ject, and those who read it must be pre¬ 
pared for an unwelcome story. The fourth 
essay, on “Greece before 1821,” describes 
the condition of the Greeks -under Turkish 
sway, from the evidence of travellers ; and 
the sufferings of the people have seldom 
been more forcibly portrayed. The writer 
also points out the elements which held 
the Greeks together under this grinding 
despotism—their strong feeling of nation¬ 
ality, the influence of the clergy, and the 
communal system, which was allowed by 
the Ottomans to continue after their conquest; 
and he dwells on the influence exercised, 
first by the revival of commerce among the 
Greeks, and afterwards by the spread of 
education, which was one of its results, in 
promoting the regeneration of Greece. The 
three remaining essays, on “ The Forma¬ 
tion of the Modem Greek State,” “ The 
Territory of the Greek Kingdom,” and 
“ The Greek Question,” are a long indict¬ 
ment against the European Governments, 
for. their unwillingness to recognise the 
claims of Greece at the time of the War of 
Independence, on the ground that it was an 


insurreetio: 

authority, and for their subsequent discour 
agement of attempts on the part of the Greeks 
at further development, arising partly from 
the desire of conciliating Turkey, and partly 
from their jealousy of one another. This 
opposition is described as culminating in the 
shameful violation of the arrangements of the 
Berlin Treaty as regards Greece, when, after 
it had been solemnly agreed that Epirus as far 
north as the Kalamas mould be ceded to that 
kingdom, Turkey flatly refused to give it 
up, and after a delay of three years Greece 
found herself obliged to consent to this 
violation of her rights. M. Bikelas’ accusa¬ 
tion is not brought, at least directly, against 
the nations of Europe themselves—indeed, 
their sympathy for the Greeks during the 
War of Independence is recognised as a 
factor which the governments after a time 
had to take into account—but a survey of 
the course of events during this period is 
sufficient to explain the acrimonious feelings 
with which Greeks are apt to regard this 
portion of their history. 

We observe that M. Bikelas, like many 
other Greek writers of the present time, 
speaks in favourable, almost laudatory, 
terms of the former King of Greece, the 
Bavarian Otho. Such a feeling is creditable 
to the hearts of those who entertain it; but 
it is irreconcilable with the view that was 
formed of him by his subjects at the time, 
and we hardly think this estimate will be 
endorsed by posterity. King Otho was a 
man of respectable life, of some culture, 
and, on the whole, of good intentions; and 
his youthfulness at the time of his accession, 
and the difficulty of his position, ought fairly 
to be taken as an excuse for errors of policy. 
But the injury which he did to Greece 
at a most critical period of her history by 
his endeavours to concentrate the govern¬ 
ment in his own hands, and to maintain his 
position by means of intrigue and court 
influence, appears to us to have been almost 
irreparable. 

Tne following extract, with which we will 
conclude this notice, may serve to show that 
the political aspirations of the Greeks at the 
present time, as understood by M. Bikelas 
—and he is an excellent judge of the matter 
—are neither visionary nor exorbitant: 

“ It is not the object of the Greek people to set 
up a Greek empire at Constantinople. What 
we are struggling and longing to do is this. 
We hope to have a Greek state with a northern 
frontier starting eastwards from the Adriatic at 
some point north of Corfu, and reaching the 
Aegean at some point east of the Chalcidic 
peninsula, including such part of Macedonia as 
is Greek. The island of Crete would be our 
farthest limit southward. We would fain see 
Montenegro aggrandised; and, between such a 
Montenegro and ourselves, an emancipated 
Albania, either autonomous or attached to our¬ 
selves by a brotherly tie. We would that our 
northern frontier should meet those of a fully 
expanded Servia, and of an enlarged and united 
Bulgaria, embracing not only the actual 
Bulgaria and Eastern Boumelia, but also all 
territory which is really inhabited by a majority 
of Bulgars.” 

H. F. Tozeh. 


Ballads. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

One is tempted to believe that Mr. Steven¬ 
son was not quite in earnest, if in earnest 
at all, when he wrote and published the first 
two of these remarkable ballads. It is not 
because the versification is so very indif¬ 
ferent, for, despite the delightful sparrow- 
flights in The Children's Garden, and 
many noble verses in Underwoods, it was 
always evident that his mastery of metre 
was imperfect and not unlikely to break 
down on a longer and more exacting exer¬ 
cise. But in these ballads there are infelici¬ 
ties of expression and defects of style which 
it is hard to believe that the author of 
Kidnapped could have allowed to remain 
in any work of his, whether in prose or 
verse, except by way of a joke. It is not, 
in a word, the technical imperfections nor 
even the defective music that is most 
astonishing in these ballads, but the fact 
that one of the finest literary instincts in 
the world should fail its possessor so often 
and in passages cf so great importance. 

For instance, Rahdro, the hero of the first 
ballad, wakes to the fact that his treacherous 
enemies have set fire to the banqueting 
house in which they are sleeping off the 
effects of a debauch, and that he is the only 
one of his tribe who is not stupefied by 
drink and smoke. He immediately tries to 
find and wake his family, and Mr. Stevenson 
can find no fitter phrases than these to 
describe the way he did it:— 

“ Eaht-ro stooped and groped. He handled hie 
womankind ; 

But the fumes of the fire and the kava had 
quenched the life of their mind.” 

Scarcely more elegant is the description of 
one of the sacred spots in the island: 

“ And now was he come to a place Taiarapu, 
honoured the most, 

Where a silent valley of woods debouched on 
the noisy coast 

Spewing a level river. There was a haunt of 
Pai.” 

Nor less surprising in the work of such an 
author is the number of involved and 
“squinting” constructions, such as 

“ Strong in the wind in his manhood ; ” 
or 

“ To bind what gods unkindly have sundered into 
one; ” 
or 

“ The holiday village careened to the wind and 
was gone from view 

Swift as a passing bird; and ever as onward it 
bore, 

Like the cry of the passing bird, bequeathed its 
song to the shore.” 

But of all the errors of literary judgment 
which Mr. Stevenson commits in those un¬ 
fortunate poems none is more frequent and 
marked than the introduction of fine words 
in the midst of the otherwise homely texturo 
of his verse. This is sometimes unhappy 
enough in narrative passages, as when he 
writes of the “emulous crowd” and the 
“ sedulous fisher,” or tells us that “ copious 
smoke was conceived; ” but it becomes abso¬ 
lutely ludicrous when it occurs in the pas¬ 
sionate exclamations of savages. Hiopa 
has a vision in which the roof-tree of his 
enemies “decays and falls on the empty 
lodge, and the winds subvert deserted walls. 
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and the Mother of Tamatea, in the exulta¬ 
tion of her revenge, apostrophises the fire 
as the “ debited, vengeance of God,” bids her 
enemies “ hark, in your dying ears, the song 
of the conflagration ”; and tells them that 
“ the smoke of your dissolution darkens the 
stars of night.” 

But “ Rahero ” is a finer poem than the 
“ Feast of Famine ” which follows, and it 
has no little interest as a contribution to 
folklore. Rahero, savage though he be, is 
of the stuff of which legendary heroes are 
made. A man who, escaping from a con¬ 
flagration in which every man, woman, and 
child of his tribe except himself have been 
burnt alive, can instantly plan how to begin 
it all over again, is no common person. To 
kill a fisherman on the shore and make off 
with his boat and his wife is, so to speak, 
the work of a moment for such a man as 
Rahero. This is really the core of the 
legend, and is the only part of it in which 
Mr. Stevenson’s imagination has been 
seriously interested. The verse in which 
this last adventure is described is certainly 
not free from flaw, but it is full of life 
and strength, and does much to redeem the 
rest of the ballad. Ashe gets into the boat 
the fisherman’s wife mistakes him for her 
murdered husband and speaks to him, but 
“ Never a word Rahdro replied, he urged the canoe. 

And a chill fell on the woman.—‘ Atta! speak ! 
is it you ? 

Speak! Why are you silent P Why do you bend 
aside ? 

Wherefore steer to the seaward ? ’ thus she panted 
and cried. 

Never a word from the oarsman, toiling there in 
the dark; 

But right for the gate of the reef he silently 
headed the bark, 

And wielding the single paddle with passionate 
sweep on sweep, 

Drove her, the little fitted, forth on the open 
deep. 

And fear, there where she sat, froze the woman 
to stone; 

Not fear of the crazy boat and the weltering deep 
alone; 

But a keener fear of the night, the dark and the 
ghostly hour, 

And the thing that drove the canoe with more 
than a mortal’s power 

And more than a mortal’s boldness. For much 
she knew of the dead 

That haunt and fish upon reefs, toiling, like 
men, for bread, 

And traffic with human fishers, or slay them and 
take their ware, 

Till the hour when the star of the dead goes 
down, and the morning air 

Blows, and the cocks are singing on shore. And 
surely she knew 

The speechless thing at her side belonged to the 
grave. 

It blew 

All night from the south; all night Rahero 
contended and kept 

The prow to the cresting sea; and, silent as 
though she slept, 

The woman huddled and quaked. And now was 
the peep of day— 

High ana long on their left the mountainous 
island lay; 

And over the peaks of Taiarapu arrows of sun¬ 
light struck. 

On shore the birds were beginning to sing: the 
ghostly ruck 

Of the buried had long ago returned to the 
covered grave; 

And here on the sea the woman, waxing suddenly 
brave, 

Turned her swiftly about and looked in the face 
of the man. 

And sure he was none that she knew, none of 
her country or clan ; 


A stranger, mother-naked, and marred with the 
marks of fire. 

But comely and great of stature, a man to obey 
and admire—” 

Here, at least, the scene is fully felt and 
the verse is sustained by the force of un¬ 
interrupted passion. Faults the passage 
has; but, if all the rest were equal to it, there 
would not have been so much reason to 
regret the valuable time which has been 
wasted on the composition of this ballad. 
But in any case there would have been sad 
waste, for Mr. Stevenson should have a 
higher ambition than to be the Walter 
Scott of Tahiti or even the Homer of the 
Cannibal Islands. Besides these tales of 
the South Sea, the volume contains Mr. 
Stevenson’s spirited ballad of Ticonderoga, 
reprinted from Scribner's, and two short 
poems, one of which, “ Christmas at Sea,” 
is in Mr. Stevenson’s best manner, and alto¬ 
gether delightful. 

Cosmo Monxhotjse. 


Lectures on the Growth of Criminal Law in 

Ancient Communities. By Richard R. 

Cherry. (Macmillan.) 

It was not the least of the services rendered 
by Sir Henry Maine that he succeeded in 
awaking attention to the great wealth of 
material for the study of comparative law 
and history which is to be found in the 
ancient laws of Ireland. These laws, as he 
said, had been developed in a way highly 
favourable to the preservation of archaic 
peculiarities, inasmuoh as the two causes 
which have obscured the beginnings of other 
European systems and institutions affected 
them in a comparatively small degree—the 
formation of strong centralised governments, 
and the influence of the Roman Empire. 
The Hindu custom of “sitting dhama” 
appears in the provision of the Senchus Mor 
that fasting precedes distress in the case 
of persons of distinction; in the Irish tribe 
we find the Hindoo joint family in another 
stage of development; while the large place 
occupied by the law of distress marks an 
important stage in the slow passage from 
individual redress to independent judi¬ 
cial decision. Since Sir Henry Maine 
wrote his Early History of Institutions, the 
Brehon laws have attracted fewer students 
than they deserved. The mine is not nearly 
worked out; and it is to Irish scholars that 
one naturally looks to continue the work. 
But “ Irishmen,” says Prof. Cherry, “almost 
alone of all nations of the earth, consider 
their national history unworthy of study.” 
This is said somewhat sweepingly and 
impatiently. We should be loth to believe 
that Irishmen will not be found to follow in 
the footsteps of O’Donovan and O’Curry, of 
Sullivan and Richey. In the volume before 
us, Prof. Cherry shows that he has both the 
capacity and the knowledge necessary for 
doing excellent work in the early history of 
law; and he would do a good deal to wipe 
away his own reproach if he devoted him¬ 
self to an elaboration of his lectures on the 
beginnings and growth of criminal law in 
Ireland. 

In his present volume his aim has been 
by means of a sketch of legal systems, as far 
apart from and as much independent of each 


other as possible (Irish, Hebrew, Moham¬ 
medan, Roman, and English), to show “ the 
close similarity between the early institutions 
of very distant races as regards penal law.” 
We now regard crime as a wrong done to 
the community and punishable by the 
community; but everywhere it has its 
beginning in customary regulations of self¬ 
redress, it can still be observed in that stage 
among the less civilised peoples of to-day, 
and traces of its early features remain even 
in the most highly-developed systems of law. 
It was only in the last year of George IH.’s 
reign, for example, that in England the right 
of trial by battle was taken away. Prof. 
Cherry’s lectures (especially that on Roman 
law) are rather of the nature of notes than 
systematic studies; but they are full of 
suggestion, and have the great merit of 
inviting the student to search further into 
the matter for himself, and of opening out 
to him the value and interest of the his¬ 
torical investigation of law. One cannot 
help noticing, however, that in urging the 
importance of the historical method the 
lecturer is curiously unfortunate in the 
typical Illustration which he takes from 
English law—the history of the principle 
of a master’s liability for the wrongful acts 
of his servant. After showing very truly 
that the master’s negligence in employing 
an unskilful servant cannot be accepted as 
the ground of liability, he goes on to say: 

“The liability of the master is in reality a 
survival of the principle of the liability of an 
owner for the act of nis slave, and is based on 
the same principle as his liability for injuries 
committed by animals in his possession.” 

This has often been said; but is it not 
mere guess-work ? If Prof. Cherry will 
once more follow the principle of the 
master’s liability back through the English 
cases, he will convince himself, by finding 
no evidence of it, that the continuity which 
he presumes had probably no existence. 
The illustration, indeed, was peculiarly 
suitable for an entirely different purpose 
from that for which he has used it—namely, 
to warn the historical student against the 
danger of plausible explanations. That 
warning the student needs perhaps more 
than any other. 

G. P. Macdoneli,. 


Work While Ye Have the Light. By Count 

Tolstoi. Translated by Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

(Heinemann.) 

Even the Kreutzer Sonata cannot destroy 
the sensation of eager anticipation aroused 
by an announcement of a new work by 
Count Tolstoi. If the great Russian writer 
had, with full intent, set himself to alienate 
every reader whom he had won by his 
earlier romances, he could scarce have 
devised any more satisfactory plan than to 
write a book which should have all the 
drawbacks of the fictitious method for the 
treatment of serious subjects, and yet neither 
in plan nor in manner have anything of a 
philosophical, a scientific setting forth— 
which snould be a narrative, and yet not be 
a story; which should broach and even 
obtrude the most complex and urgent prob¬ 
lems of the day, and yet should, in the 
most haphazard fashion, evade all their 
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really difficult intricacies, and leave them, 
so far as logical conclusion is concerned, in 
a greater rather than in a less confusion. 
To make the fate of such a work certain, 
it was further necessary to relieve the 
treatment by no grace or charm of style— 
in a word, to make the book as dull in 
manner as inconclusive in matter. Even 
such a book was produced by Count Tolstoi 
in the Kreutzer Sonata. It was, therefore, 
not unnatural that many people believed the 
end had come ; that the once brilliant, but 
of late low-lingering, fires of genius had 
burned down. Yet those who formed the 
resolution to rend nothing more from the 
pen of Count Tolstoi made rash vows. In 
the first place, there are welcome signs that 
the author whom Tourguenieff hailed as 
the foremost Russian writer, and to whom 
he sent his loyal and now famous death¬ 
bed message, is about to take up the 
pen again as a literary artist, and not 
merely as the pamphleteer of an out¬ 
worn fanaticism. There are exciting 
rumours of more than one great romance 
in the old manner—in particular, of one, 
lonpj since laid aside, though yet unfinished, 
which will dispute supremacy with Anna 
Karinina and War and Peace. 

Meanwhile, we have a welcome inter¬ 
lude in Work While Ye Save the Light. It 
is not a particularly inspiring, and is cer¬ 
tainly neither a cheerful nor a cheering 
narrative; and Lyof Tolstoi, the Slav 
preacher of an effete, or rather of an im¬ 
possible unprogressive communism, is more 
in evidence than Lyof Tolstoi, the greatest 
of contemporary Russian novelists. Yet it 
is as far above The Kreutzer Sonata, as a 
work of art, as the latter is, in earnestness 
of conviction, above the flood of shallow 
ethics with which we are deluged from in¬ 
numerable minor intellectual conduits. The 
prologue apart, it gives, as a whole, a dis¬ 
tinct and vivid impression. From the first 
words to the last, with their vague but 
haunting charm, every line is written not 
merely by an artist, but by an artist con¬ 
sciously controlling his fugitive thoughts and 
perilously ductile material to the accomplish¬ 
ment of a foreseen and carefully calculated 
end. It is this that gives a real value to 
Work While Ye Save the Light. It is, in 
short, a work of art. We may not like its 
substance or appreciate its style, but that, 
of course, is beside the mark. It is from 
no liking or disliking, no approval or dis¬ 
approval of the views set forth in the 
Kreutzer Sonata, that the present writer, 
for one, looks upon that work as a deplor¬ 
able episode in the literary career of its 
author; but simply because in it Count 
Tolstoi seems palpably to have failed in 
producing the effect intended, or even in 
producing any definite artistic impression at 
all, and because the book contains almost no 
signs of that creative shaping towards 
symmetry which is art. As for the 
opinions or convictions set forth in Work 
While Ye Save the Light, perhaps all 
that is necessary to be said about 
them on the part of a literary critic is 
that as opinions of a man like Count 
Tolstoi they are interesting, and that as 
convictions they are profoundly suggestive. 
Ilere fittingly it may be added that Dr. 


Dillon’s translation has all the merits of an 
original work, while, presumably, it is as 
litoral as is practicable. Mr. Gosse also 
deserves a word of thanks for his pleasant 
and interesting introductory sketch. 

The prologue, with its guest-table and 
shadowy modern personages, is, on the 
whole, unnecessary, though no doubt it does 
serve the useful, if obvious, purpose of giving 
the keynote of what is to follow. The 
guests are not individual personages, but 
conventional modem types. Apart from the 
main text, this prologue is interesting as an 
admirable example of Tolstoi’s almost unique 
faculty for condensation—a faculty genuinely 
natural to him, though it may seem to some 
strange to affirm this of the author of 
the most diffuse works of fiction of our 
time. With a few keen rapid touches he 
sways the reader’s mind this way and that, 
till he suddenly brings it up short, as a 
bewildered person traversing the dark after 
a swift guide abruptly comes upon a dead 
wall, with these concluding words:—“It 
appears, therefore, that no one should lead 
a good, upright, spiritual life; the utmost 
people may do is to discourse about it.” 
Then, without further preamble, the story 
opens, one hundred years after the birth of 
Christ, in the reign of the Emperor Trajan, 
and at the house of one Juvenal, a wealthy 
merchant of Tarsus in the province of Cilicia. 
This Juvenal has a son Julius, who is the 
chief personage in the story. He and his 
friend, Pampnilius, respectively represent 
Worldly Wisdom and Christianity a-la Lyof 
Tolstoi, and the whole narrative turns upon 
the intellectual ebb and flow set in motion 
by the mental and other differences of the 
two friends. The old physician, who plays 
so important a part in restraining Julius 
from accepting Christianity, is clearly meant 
to typify the scientific mind. 

No one can deny the singular fairness 
and frankness of Count Tolstoi in this 
remarkable book. So frank, so fair is he, 
indeed, that again and again he, as 
Pamphilius, distinctly emerges the worse 
from the intellectual encounter. A Christian 
of his own sect might read Work While Ye 
Save the Light, and despairingly exclaim, 

‘ ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Pagan.” 
When, in the end, Julius does join the 
serene company wherein his friend Pam¬ 
philius moves like some beneficent being 
altogether above the frailties of common 
humanity, one is apt to think—at any rate, 
many readers will think—that his case is 
but another instance of “when the devil 
was sick, the devil a monk would be.” It 
is only fair to add that in the sayings of 
Pamphilius, who is unmistakably no other 
than Count Tolstoi himself, there is little or 
nothing of that barren ethical rigour, of 
that almost savage abnegation of what are 
commonly called the just claims of the body, 
which characterises the Kreutzer Sonata and 
various essays and sketches of a similar 
nature. At the same time, it is the Asiatic 
fanatic rather than the Western enthusiast 
who speaks to us even in the soft low words, 
oven in the serene thoughts, of Pamphilius. 
Tolstoi may be forgiven his belief in the 
nobility and beauty of the ethics of the 
Thobaid if ho give us, in his old age, work 
so good, even if of a polemical nature. 


After perusal of the predecessor of this 
book, one was tempted to apply to Tolstoi 
Senex what Horace wrote of one whom he 
knew well, and recognised as a familiar 

type, 

“ Difflcilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, castigator censorque mmorum.” 

Now that temptation is removed. Difficult 
and hard to accept is the ethical teaching of 
this Slav prophet; uninviting, the way of 
salvation he indicates; he has a bitter tongue 
for the comfortable hypocrisies of the day; 
an unsparing censor he of all moralities 
but that which he believes to be the only 
morality, indivisible and incorruptible, and. 
not to be mistaken. But he has removed,, 
now and conclusively, that reproach of 
barren fantasy which lay like a shade, 
against the light of his genius. 

Willi ait Shabb- 


SOME CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
Dublin Translations into Creek and Latin Verse. 
Edited by Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. (Dublin : 
Hodges, Figgis & Co.; London: Longmans.) 
Prof. Tyrrell, venturing to oppose the tide 
that sets harder and harder against classical 
verse composition, has published this portly 
volume, the work of Dublin scholars, in order 
that, “ if the composer cannot secure as here¬ 
tofore scholarships and fellowships by the 
exercise of his art,” he may at least “ have the 
chance to recommend himself thereby to the 
good opinion of scholars, men of letters, and 
men of taste.” He adds that, at Trinity 
College, Dublin, verse-writing “ was never 
more encouraged than it is now.” We observe, 
however, that the Preface is dated eight years 
ago, though the volume has only just been 
issued; wo wonder if matters are now as they 
were even eight years ago. Verse-writing, we 
have been told, is dying, though it dies hard. 
We all know why it is dying ; but why does it 
die so hard P Not, we apprehend, from mere 
conservatism, nor from any strong belief in the 
thing as in itself a valuable accomplishment, 
but from a sense among teachers that it is a 
very good tool for sharpening the literaiw sense 
in clever hoys and youths who read English 
poetry skimmingly, and need to have their 
minds pinned to the process of finding out its 
full meaning and its likeness and unlikeness to- 
the classical models. There must, we should 
fear, be a wistful doubt in Prof. Tyrrell's mind 
whether his compilation will reach “ the good 
opinion of scholars, men of letters, and men of 
taste,” though we have no sort of doubt that it 
deserves to reach it. The first half of the book 
consists of translations into Greek, largely, 
though not entirely, from English dramatists. 
Then follow more than two hundred pages of 
Latin versions: and, lastly, twenty pages of 
further translations into Greek. Between forty 
and fifty translators have contributed. Con¬ 
spicuous among them are Prof. Tyrrell himself, 
Profs. J. F. Davies and H. Crossley, Mr. M. C. 
Cullman, Mr. T. J. B. Brady, and (rather for 
the merit than the number of his versions) Mr. 
Arthur Palmer. Nor is the book devoid of 
intellectual courage—Mr. J. B. Bury success¬ 
fully converts Rossetti’s “Sister Helen” into 
a Theocritean idyll (pp. 146 - 155 )— nor of daring 
humour—Prof. Crossley actually gets “ Little 
Billee ” into elegiacs, and the adventures of 
Penius, Barathro, and Telemachus appear in 
this style: 

“ Quae cum vidisset Penius, sic orsus: ‘ amice, 

Dispeream, ventrem ni premat atra fames ! ’ 
Turn Barathro: ‘ victus quoniam non suppetit 
usus, 

Nostrum alter vereor no sit edendus’ ait. 
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And the crisis is equally good: 

“ Vixque sacris functus puer ‘O gratissima” 
clamat 

‘ Tellus ’ ereeto corpore ‘ visa mihi! ’ 

Apparet Dodona, apparet et ultima Tlmle, 

Et gemina Hesperio terra potita polo ! ” 

And Mr. Palmer’s rendering of Hood’s 
“ Bachelor’s Dream ” (pp. 454-61) is simply 
excellent; the intrusive “Captain Hogg” 
appears as“Yerres,” as, in the same trans¬ 
lator’s version of “Sally in our Alley,” the 
heroine is complimented in the title as Tota 
Merum Sal. On the whole, we think the Greek 
versions are the more interesting; particularly 
good are the editor’s renderings of “ Oenone ” 
into Theocritean verse (pp. 12-17), and of 
FalstafFs gasconade (pp. 31-3) into Anstophanic 
iambics; all Mr. Cullinan’s tragic iambics, 
especially those on pp. 47 and 95. Mr. Maguire’s 
rendering of Manfred’s soliloquy, “ Glorious 
Orb ! ” is sonorous and fine. Has the translator 
mistaken the meaning of “orisons”? If not, 
is not x°P°fa a curious equivalent for it ? Prof. 
Davies is always excellent, though at times a 
little verbose— e.g., on p. 193. Mr. West, on 
tho other hand, is sometimes too brief, as, e.g., 
in the last line on p. 215. Among the Latin 
versions, Prof. Crossloy makes one more attempt 
at “ Father William.” A specimen will amuse; 
“ Te senuisse vides, si fas iterare querellam; 
Crescunt crura tibi pinguia, pingue latus ; 

Te tamen inversos dantem trans Lunina saltus 
Miror: quae tanti causa furoris erat ? ” 

It is strange to find Prof. Davies tolerating 
(p. 435) so cacophonous an ending to a hex¬ 
ameter as “per Gallica rura et Ibera.” The 
book is full of taste and scholarship, with a 
touch of light-heartodness in it, as befits its 
origin. 

fifty Poems of Meleager. With a Translation 
by Walter Headlam. (Macmillan.) This 
pretty book, with its immense margin, ex¬ 
hibits the gems of the Greek Anthologia in a 
very delightful form. The Greek originals face 
the English; prefatory poems, and a con¬ 
cluding stanza, are added by Mr. Headlam 
himself in both Greek and English. One 
specimen of these we are sure our readers will 
welcome— 

'HrlSs KaXklipeoyya utXtanuri <roi M«A« i-ypou 
Tpoatpipop.fi>, ToWie raCr’ hwoXt^iptyoi . 

4AA’ el fib Svvarai, Aofil tV X^P‘” ' «* ipaBalyeis 
\tlptoy 'EWifvwy fioviray CLptovlSwv, 

(To! r 4 8u< TtppivtvTa AaA^uara &ap&apotpriyoit 
Xppeipeyoi <p8iyyo,s Trier' IjatpriylrrapLcv. 

“ Sweet utterances we bring to thee 
Of Meleager's voice, 

That are of all his poesy 
The treasures of our choice. 

“ Come, if thou canst, receive the gift; 

But if thy learning fails 
To rede the dulcet-sounding drift 
Of Grecian nightingales, 

“ For thee the twitterings musical, 

So hardly to bo read. 

In our outlandish phrases all 
Have we interpreted.” 

This is to have read the Anthology to some 
purpose. To us the Greek appears better than 
the English: “ dulcet-sounding drift of night¬ 
ingales” seems to us a phrase forced by the 
preceding rhyme. The translations themselves 
are graceful and musical. There is an attempt 
to render the Greek elegiac couplet by a metre 
u nf a miliar to us: the hexameter is represented 
by a line of fourteen syllables; the penta¬ 
meter, by an ordinary ten-syllabled line. Here 
is an example from the version of the familiar 
’Axpls, ifiSr ardr-qua niiar. 

“ Cicala, bringer on of sleep, deceiver of my pain, 
Cicala, meadow-muse of tuneful wing, 

Nature’s own mimic of the lyre, come strike a 
charming strain, 

With thine own feet thy shrill wings battering.” 


We quite feel with Mr. Headlam (Introd., pp. 
xii., xiii.) that the ten-syllabled couplet “ can 
rarely give the effect of Greek elegiacs ” ; its 
parity is an insuperable objection to its form 
being held representative of the Greek couplet. 
On the other hand, his couplet seems to us to 
involve too much disparity. More successful, 
in our opinion, is his attempt to render the 
“ bucolic hexameter” in the “Idyll on Spring” 
(pp. 76-7), TCtlpMTos tiniiityros, k.t \. 

“ As soon as windy Winter was gone from the sky, 
Out smiled the sunny season of flower-bearing 


The dark earth of green grass a coronal put on, 

And suckling scions burgeoned with petals all 
anew. 

And now the meadows drinking the tender dew 
of Dawn, 

Their foster-mother, laugh with the opening of 
the rose. 

The shepherd in the mountain pipes gaily on his 
reed, 

And in the white kids of the goats the shepherd 
takes delight.” 

All this idyll is beautifully rendered, and shows 
Mr. Headlam at his best; he throws off a cer¬ 
tain stiffness, which—probably from a great 
effort to be literal—besets the lesser renderings 
in slighter metres. On p. 49, we rather demur 
to rhyming “ twine ” and “ entwine ” ; minute 
poems will hardly bear the license in rhyming 
which may well be conceded, e.g., to the Spen¬ 
serian stanza. On p. 92, should not r tippy be 
riippri? On the whole, it cannot be denied that 
the nightingales and butterflies of Meleager’s 
fancy sing and float prettily in this English 
garden. 

Latin Verse. English Poetry translated into 
Latin Verse, chiefly Elegiacs, for the use of 
Classical Tutors and Students. By the Rev. 
C. H. Bousfield. (Bell.) Mr. Bousfield is 
puzzled and a little indignant (see preface) at 
the comparative disfavour shown by schools 
and universities to the art of verse-writing ; 
he sighs for the days when the young Addison’s 
Latin verses won him a demyship and gave 
elegance to his English style. As a matter of 
fact, the same thing would probably happen to¬ 
day. Youths who can do Latin verse and write 
elegant English get scholarships with ease. 
We rather agree with Mr. Bousfield that half 
the inability exhibited by boys in this matter 
comes of bad teaching. A sense of form can be 
acquired, and a vocabulary must be, if Latin 
or any other language is to be of any use; when 
form and vocabulary have been acquired, verses 
test the student very well, but there is none of 
tho mystic value about them that Mr. Bousfield 
seems inclined to ascribe to them. They 
“ suffer not t hinking on,” like many other use¬ 
ful acquirements, from the multiplicity of 
subjects now forced upon the young, and must 
take their chance, which is, no doubt, a dimin¬ 
ishing one. Meantime, we doubt if the merit of 
Mr. Bousfield’s verses, though they have a 
certain grace of their own, is sufficient to make 
them much help to “ classical tutors and 
students.” In the first place, they render a 
singularly dull set of originals. Fragments of 
Shenstone, Akenside, Kirke White (or Kirk 
White as Mr. Bousfield, or his printer, insists 
on calling him from time to time) and “ Anon ” 
are not of sufficient merit to fix the attention 
usefully; and even Jonson and Burns are not 
represented by their best strains. On p. 9, 

“ rediet ” appears to us an heretical future of 
“redeo”; on p. 25, “vixerat” seems a mis¬ 
print for “ vix erat,” and “turn,” perhaps, for 
“tarn,” and “roboles” does not exist; on p. 
45, should not “comicium” be “ conu- 
cinum”? On p. 99, 1. 11, “foret” should 
probably be “fovet” ; a little lower down “vol- 
ventia ” seems used intransitively—a rare con¬ 
struction, except with “ annis.” There are 
some pretty verses on pp. 43 and 95-7, 


The Works of Flavius Josephus. Whiston’s 
Translation. Revised by A. R. Shilleto. Vols. 
4-5. The Jewish War Against Apion. (Bell.) 
These two volumes complete Mr. Shilloto’s 
translation of Josephus, and put within the 
reach of those students of Jewish affairs who do 
not read Greek a complote and revised version 
of a very popular and very valuable author. 
We have nothing to add to the notice of the 
earlier volumes which has already appeared in 
the Academy. We cannot always admire Mr. 
Shilleto’s style, and we do pot always agree with 
his translation of particular passages. For 
instance, in the treatise against Apion 2, 4 (Mr. 
Shilleto’s p. 223) Kairrtp i piyas is more probably 
“ the elder Caesar,” i.e., the dictator, than “ the 
great Caesar ” ; at least, Josephus’s use of i peym 
of other men in other passages points that way. 
But we have not detected more serious errors; 
and it is clear that Mr. Shilleto has taken u 
great deal of trouble with his author. 

The Camelot Sebies. — The Reign of Tiberius 
out of the first six Annals of Tacitus, with his 
Account of Germany, and Life of Agricola. 
Translated by Thomas Gordon, and edited by 
Arthur Galton. (Walter Scott.) Mr. Galton 
has done well to rescue from oblivion the 
spirited old translation of Thomas Gordon. It 
may well be that Gordon has not “always 
conveyed the exact meaning of the sentences of 
Tacitus.” Who has ? “ But he has done what 
is better and more difficult, he has grasped tho 
broad meaning of his author, and caught some¬ 
thing of his lofty spirit.” A translation, as 
Gordon remarked, ought to read like an original; 
and much of (Jordon’s does so read. Mr. 
Galton’s preface to the work is vivacious, or 
even petulant, and it is distinguished by a 
wonderful abuse of commas. But he has a 
theory that commas should be, and used to be, 
employed to mark many fine shades of mean¬ 
ing. In what sense, by tho way, is tho famous 
question of Tiberius, “ Who was Hecuba’s 
mother? a “problem in theology?” It is 
surely a mistake to translate Volleius Pater¬ 
culus’s words about Tiberius deifying Augustus 
(Non appellavit eum sed fecit deum) “ he not 
only called him, but considered him, divine.” 

The Camelot Sebies.— The Ethics of Aristotle. 
Chase's Translation (newly revised). With 
Introductory Essay by G. H. Lewes. (Walter 
Scott.) “ The basis of this version ” is Dr. 
Chase’s translation of 1847. So ancient a trans¬ 
lation is decidedly out of date, even if it be, as 
the advertisement states, “ carefully revised 
throughout.” But the present revision has 
been far from complete; see, for instances of 
oversights uncorrected, pp. 129, 180, 818. Tho 
author too would be the most natural person to 
revise his work; someone else has here done it 
for him, and we cannot find that any use has 
been made of the revised fourth edition pub¬ 
lished in 1877. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Greek text, with introduction and notes, 
of the British Museum papyrus, containing 
“ Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens,” is 
to be published at the end of the present week, 
having been printed at the Clarendon Press. 
The autotypo facsimile will not be ready for 
some little time. The editor, Mr. F. G. Kenyon— 
to whom, we believe, the largest share in the 
discovery is due—has contributed the following 
palaeographical description to the Oxford 
Magazine: 

“ The MS. consists of four rolls of papyrus, of 
which the longest measures rather more than seven 
feet in length, and the shortest only three feet. 
There are four different hands employed in it; and 
it evidently was not a copy intended for sale, but 
a transcript made for his own benefit by some 
private individual, with the assistance of his slaves. 
The bulk of the writing is in a small semi-cursive 
hand, employing a good many contractions, and 
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is generally free from obvious blunders. The date 
is apparently about the end of the first century 
A.i). There are thirty-six columns in all, but the 
last six are very badly mutilated; and the beginning 
of the work, to the extent of a column or two more, 
appears never to have been transcribed. At pre¬ 
sent tho text begins in the middle of a sentence, 
and a blank space is left before it.” 

Messrs. Boll & Sons have arranged with Mr. 
Kenyon for an annotated translation of the 
treatise. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund have nearly 
ready for issue Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie’s 
account of his excavations last spring at Tell el 
Hesy, the site of Lachish. The work will be 
published in demy quarto, uniform with his 
volumes of Egyptian exploration. It will be 
illustrated with a large number of lithograph 
plates, showing the pottery of various dates, 
architectural details, &c. 

Me. Herbert Spencer will publish in 
March an entirely new edition of his Essays 
Political, Scientific and Speculative, in three 
volumes. It will contain many new essays not 
included in the previous editions, and will 
bo uniform with his other works. 

A second volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s 
Labour and Life of the People is in the press 
and will be published in the spring. It 
embraces Central London and will be accom¬ 
panied by maps. A third edition of the first 
volume is also in the press. 

Mr. William Heixemaxx will shortly pub¬ 
lish an original tragedy, entitled Nero and 
Actea, by Mr. Eric Mackay, author of “ A 
Lover’s Litanies ” and “ Love Letters of a 
Violinist.” 

Messrs. Kegax Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. are about to bring out a new edition of 
Mr. James Bully’s Pessimism , with a prefaeo 
and bibliography, bringing up to date the 
development of pessimistic literature in 
Germany and other countries. 

Mr. John C. Nimmo will publish immediately 
a work in two volumes, entitled The Hittites : 
their Inscriptions and their History, by Prof. 
John Campbell, of the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, who will be known to some readers 
of the Academy by his attempted decipherment 
of the Etruscan and the Kelt - Iberian 
languages. 

Messrs. Bentley are about to publish a 
new novel, in a single volume, by Mr. Henry 
Seton Merriman, author of Young Mistley. 

A translation into English blank verse, by 
Mrs. J. B. Shipley, of Johan Runeberg’s 
Swedish poem Nadeschda is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has readya second edition 
of the Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp’s Trials of a 
Country Parson. 

We are glad to hear that a Civil List pension 
of £150 has been conferred upon the widow of 
Sir Richard Burton. Tho movement for this 
recognition of the services of the late explorer 
originated with the council of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, who were supported by the 
Royal Asiatic Society, the British Association, 
and the Anthropological Institute. 

A proposal has also been started to raise a 
fund for providing in Mortlake Cemetery, where 
he lies buried, a suitable memorial of Sir Richard 
Burton. Messrs. Coutts & Co., bankers, 59, 
Strand, and Alderman Sir Polydore Do Koyser, 
Royal Hotel, Blackfriars, are receiving sub¬ 
scriptions for this object. Among those who 
have already subscribed are the Countess of 
Derby, who has given £‘20; Baroness Paul do 
Ralli, £20; Messrs. Ralli Brothers, £20; Mr. 
and Mrs. F. M. Russell, £20; Mr. E. Healey 
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Thompson, £1 Is.; Mrs. E. Ralli, £10; and 
Sir Polydore De Keyser, £5 5s. Should any 
balance exist after erecting the memorial, it 
will be devoted to bringing over to this country 
from Trieste Sir Richard Burton’s library and 
effects. 

The third series of lectures provided by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday next, 
February 1, in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Mrs. S. D. Proctor will 
lecture on “The Life and Death of Worlds,” 
with illustrations by the oxy-hydrogen lantern. 
Lectures will subsequently be given by Prof. 
Marshall Ward, Mr. Charles Cassal, Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, Mr. Arthur Nicols, Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, and Prof. Percy Frankland. 

On Sunday next, February 1, Mr. C. F. 
Keary will lecture at the South Place Institute 
on ‘ ‘ The Influence of Paganism on Christianity.” 

The birthday of Charles Dickens will be 
celebrated by songs, scenes, and recitations 
from his writings in the French Chambers, St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday next, February 7. 

On Wednesday next, February 4, Messrs. 
Sotheby will begin the sale of the first portion 
of the library of the late Edward Hailstone, of 
Walton Hall, near Wakefield, which will con¬ 
tinue for ten days. Mr. Hailstone’s local 
collection of topographical books, MSS., prints, 
&c., was bequeathed by him to the chapter 
library at York, as stated in the Academy at 
the time of his death, and will there be kept 
separate as the “ Hailstone Yorkshire Library.” 
Wnat is now offered for sale is of a miscellaneous 
character, including many works relating to 
tho fine arts, especially lace and embroidery, 
and also illustrated books of the present cen¬ 
tury, both English and French. At the end 
will come a number of engravings and cari¬ 
catures. 

Messrs. Macmillan have published this 
week the first volume of' their new edition of 
“The Cambridge Shakspera,” edited by Dr. 
W. Aldis Wright, the sole survivor of the 
original editors. like the first edition, which 
has now become a rare book, it will be in nine 
volumes, to be issued at intervals of three 
months; but the order has been somewhat 
changed. By relegating the reprints of the 
imperfect quartos to the last volume, together 
with “ Pericles ” and the Poems, the Comedies 
will now form three volumes by themselves, 
the Histories two, and the Tragedies three. 
The editor has bestowed a fresh recension on 
the text, in strict accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by the former editors; and he 
has, in particular, devoted a personal examina¬ 
tion to what are known as the Payne Collier 
annotations in the copy of the second folio now 
in the possession of toe Duke of Devonshire. 
The typography and paper (including the title- 
page) are a debght to the eye and an honour to 
the Cambridge Press. But there is one little 
matter that we are compelled to criticise. The 
bibliographical note on the verso of the title- 
page states that the first edition of this volume 
was published in 1863, the second in 1867, and 
the third in 1891. This is, no doubt, techni¬ 
cally correct, if by the second edition is meant 
the reprint of the first, which was required 
immediately on the completion of the work, 
owing (wo have heard) to an accident that 
happened to the stock of tho early volumes. 
But it is not consistent with the fact that Dr. 
Aldis Wright’s present preface is described as 
“ preface to the second edition.” It might 
also, we think, have been here stated at what 
stage J. G[lover] ceased to be responsible as 
one of the two original editors. 

Correction.— In the last line of the sonnet 
entitled “Cambridge in Sunset,” printed in the 
Academy of last week, for “hue” read 
“here.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The councils of the two London colleges, 
University and King’s, have each issued an 
appeal for subscriptions towards a capital sum 
of £50,000, to enable them to make up arrears 
in their equipment for the expensive work of 
modern university education, especially in 
physical science. It is stated that endowment 
is now absolutely necessary for the continued 
existence of the School of Modem Oriental 
Studies, conducted jointly by the two colleges 
in connexion with the Imperial Institute. 

Mr. R. T. Glazebrook, of Trinity, has been 
appointed assistant director of the Cavendish 
laboratory at Cambridge, with a stipend of 
£50 a year, to be paid from the common univer¬ 
sity fund. 

The special board for biology and geology 
at Cambridge recommend that the agreement 
between the university and Dr. Dohrn, director 
of the zoological station at Naples, be renewed 
for a fourth period of five years from Michael¬ 
mas, 1891, by the payment to him of £100 per 
annum out of the Worts Travelling Bachelors’ 
Fund. 

Prof. Sanday is delivering a course of public 
lectures at Oxford upon “Recent Criticism on 
the Synoptic Gospels.” 

On Saturday, February 21, Mrs. Fawcett 
will give a lecture at Oxford, on behalf of the 
Association for the Education of Women, upon 
“ The Use of Economic Study in Education.” 

The new anatomical buildings at Cambridge 
were inaugurated on Thursday of this week 
with a public lecture by Prof. A. Macalister on 
“The History of Anatomical Study at Cam¬ 
bridge.” 

Mansfield College, at Oxford, has had 
five freshmen this term, raising tho total number 
of students to 35. This includes seven Arts men, 
who have yet to graduate before their theo¬ 
logical course of three years commences. 

The vogue attained by the “missions” 
movement at the universities may be learned 
from the fact that the Cambridge Press is going 
to publish a book, with a preface by tho vice- 
chancellor, bearing the following portentous 
title:— 

“Town and Gown: A Terrible Fight between 
eight Gownsmen and Twenty Thousand Members 
of the Town. A Despatch showing the Condition 
of Affairs at present, with Sketches taken on the 
Spot, and an Earnest Appeal for Help for the 
Gownsmen.” 

The last number of the Eagle — a magazine 
supported by members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge—opens with an iconography of 
Bishop Fisher, who ranks as the second founder 
of the college. Full advantage has been taken 
of recent investigations at Rome, stimulated 
by the beatification of the bishop. For frontis¬ 
piece is given an autotype reproduction of the 
engraving by P. Simon, prefixed to the third 
edition of Hall’s Life of Fisher (Dublin, 1740). 
Another article describes the various representa¬ 
tions of Bishop Fisher which have been in¬ 
cluded in the decorations of the newly-opened 
Roman Catholic church at Cambridge. 

The Cambridge University Press will publish 
immediately Eighteen Years of University 
Extension, by Dr. R. D. Roberts, organising 
secretary for lectures to the local examinations 
and lectures syndicate. 

In Nature for January 22 is printed the 
robationary lecture which Prof. Karl Pearson 
elivered when candidate for the chair of 
geometry at Gresham College. It is entitled 
“The Applications of Geometry to Practical 
Life,” ana deals largely with tho practical work 
of the professors of Gresham Collego in tho 
seventeenth century. 
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The last issue of Bibliographical Contributions 
of Harvard University consists of a biblio¬ 
graphy of Beaumont and Fletcher, compiled by 
Mr. A. C. Potter. It is arranged as follows: 
(1) complete works; (2) selections, coming 
down to 1 he Mermaid series and the Canterbury 
Poets; (3) separate plays, in alphabetical order; 
(4) the poems, including the doubtful Salmasis 
and Hermaphroditus (1602); (5) translations 
into French, German, and Latin ; and (6) works 
on Beaumont and Fletcher, including magazine 
articles, in the order of authors’ names. It 
may be observed that both the Harvard College 
library and the Boston public library are 
particularly rich in the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AMOKI3 INTEGBATIO. 

If I might choose, my fellow-servant said, 

And shyly turn’d her glowing cheek away, 

If I might choose, which never till to-day 
Was woo’d by man nor by myself betray’d, 

I would not be thus shamefast, thus affray’d: 
For neither joy, till now, nor tyrannous love, 
Nor loneliness, did ever me so move 
But that I wish’d to live and die a maid. 

And yet, she said, I am not so dismay’d 
By that great mystery of married souls, 
Whereby each serves and also each controls, 
And either is the other’s light and shade, 

As that I could not bring myself to see 
The dear delight of being a part of thee. 

M. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The New Year’s Livre Moderns opens with, 
or rather includes, a lively and characteristic 
circular from the editor, in which, contrary to 
the wont of editors who assure their subscribers 
that the paper will go on in secula sectdorum, 
he promises them that Le Livre Modeme shall 
certainly not go on long enough for them to 
get tired of it; but that in a year or two, or 
by three at most, he will alter its form 
and plan once more, and make it (as it is) a 
rarity and a possession for ever to the abonne. 
The number itself justifies this pleasant 
bravado very well; for, besides a good compte- 
rendu of more or less recent books by M. 
Gausseron and other current matter, it has 
an introductory article on the “ Physiologie du 
Lecteur,” a subject, as is observed, singularly 
omitted among the rush of physiologies of fifty 
years ago. This article is charmingly illus¬ 
trated by some dozens of vignettes in a modem 
version of the old physiologie style, but more 
splendid, being printed in brown ink. There is 
also a full-page plate by M. Morin, entitled 
“La Lecture a Travers les Ages—Estrennes 
aux Bibliophiles.” These “estrennes” depict 
in somewhat Kopsian style, though without 
kicking over the traces quite to the extent 
usual with the great Felicien, a Bacchic pro¬ 
cession of readers, from a lady in a high collar 
and epauletted sleeves backwards to one whose 
collar and sleeves cannot bo described, because 
they do not exist. The plate is excellently 
hit off; and so is the number. 

The Boldin of the Heal Academia de la 
Historia of November contains only two articles, 
but both are important. The first is a review and 
analysis, by F. Coello, of the “El-Ksar el 
Acabir” of F. de Cuevas, written to prove that 
that site is not the Ceme of Hanno or of Plato, 
nor the Oppidum Novum of the Romans. Sefior 
Coello does not think the thesis proved against 
Costa; but the work is valuable for its 
geographical and geological details, and for 
local Arabic names and personal knowledge of 
the topography. A list is given of all ruins 
signalised in the district, and of the huge 
tufliuli on the Luxus, known as the “ graves of 


the giants.” The second articlo, by Padre Fita, 
“ Cortes y Usages de Barcelona en 1064, 
Textos ineditos,” is most important for the 
constitutional history of Northern Spain. 
He brings evidence to show that the term 
Magnates includes the higher burghers as well 
as the nobles : that the usatges, usaticos then 
adopted were not an abrogation of, but an 
addition to, or graft on, the Gothic Ftiero Juzgo. 
Incidentally, we have here the fullest texts 
relating to the “Truce of God,” and a noble 
Bull of Alexander II. forbidding all ill-treat¬ 
ment of the Jews. 

The November number of Al-Hagaiq, the 
Arabic Quarterly Review published at Hydera¬ 
bad and Woking, is printed on better paper and 
in better style than its predecessors, although 
the misprints arc still rather numerous. Syed 
Ali Shilstari, to whom some high-sounding 
titles are given, describes in the Rawl metre the 
palace of the Nizam of Hyderabad called Falak 
Numea; the poem would appear to have been 
written seven years ago. One of the editors, 
Moulvi Abdul Jabbar, collects Arabic proverbs 
bearing on the leading characteristics of the 
Arab race, and also narrates at some length 
the life of El-Firtzabadi, author of the Kdmfis; 
Abdusaamad Khan collects some stories of the 
science of Kiyafa, or tracking, as practised by 
the ancient Arabs; Mirsa Kfizim Nimazi gives 
a brief description of China; and the other 
editor, Syed Ali Bilgrami, continues his Arabic 
translation of Rasselas. Although the matter 
is for the most part well-chosen and appro¬ 
priate, perhaps this review would do well to 
imitate the Cairene Muktdidf in the keen in¬ 
terest with which the latter journal keeps up 
with modem scientific disoovery, and also in 
introducing something like European critical 
methods into its historical studies. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
general literature. 

Blky, F. Deutsche Pionierarbeit in Ostafrika. Berlin : 
Parey. 8 M. 

Mabqfoy, Gustave. La Rlpublique. ire Partie. Disoours 
pr&iminaire. Paris: Berger-Devrault. 46 fr. 

Thou ah, A. Explorations dans l’Amlrique du Sud. Paris: 
Hachette. 4 fr. 

Tixhkau, Lftra de. Du Havre k Marseille. Paris : Calmann 
I/’vy. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Vebbchuub, G. Aux Antipodes. Paris: Hachette. 4 fr. 
HISTORY, ETC. 

Bktraohtuxokx Ob. die Operationen der franzosischen Ost-’ 
West- u. Nordannee Im Monate Jahrer 1871. Wien: 
Seidel. 6 M. 

Bliard. P. Les Mfrnoires de Saint-Simon et le Pt*re Le 
Tellier, oonfeeseur de Louis XIV. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 
60 c. 

Bottokb, H. Sonnencult der Indogermanen (Indoeuropaer), 
insbesondere der Indoteutonen, a us 126 hebr., griech., 
latein, u. altnord. Orig.- u. 278 sonst. Quellen gesohiipft 
u. erwicsen. Breslau: Freund. 8 M. 60 Pf. 
Bbuxnhofkr, H. Culturwandel u. Volkerverkehr. Leip¬ 
zig: Friedrich. 6 M. 

Mkrz, W. Die Ritter v. Rinach im Argau. Nach Urkunden 
dargestellt. Aarau: Sauerliinder. 2 M. 80 Pf. 
Moxumknta Castellana. Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte d. 
friinkischen Dynastengeschlechtes der Grafen u. Herren 
zu Castell, 1067—1648. Mttnchen. 80 M. 

Robert, U. Histoire du Pape Calixte II. 7 fr. Bullaire du 
Pape Calixte II. 26 fr. Paris : Picard. 

Wickexhaurkr, F. A. Molda, od. Beitriige zur Geschichte 
der Moldau u. Bukowina. 2. Bdcfin. Czemowitz: 
Pardini. 2 M. 75 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Kaybkr, E. Lehrbuch der geologischen Formationskunde. 
Stuttgart: Enke. 14 M. 

Ricardou, A. De l’iddal: <*tude philosophique. Paris: 
Alcan. 6 fr. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR. GEORGE MEREDITH AND HIS CRITICS. 

Southport: Jan. 96, 1891. 

I have just read in the Academy a review 
of Mr. Le Gallienne’s work on George Meredith, 
and have been much struck by a sentence in 
which the reviewer, Mr. Arthur Symons, 
laments that Mr. Le Gallienne is not aggressive 
enough in his attitude towards those who can¬ 
not, or will not, worship at the Meredithian 
altar. The book, says Mr. Symons, ought to 
have been ‘‘ aimed full at the British Philistine.” 

Now, I should like to ask, what has the 
British Philistine done, that he should have a 
book shied at his head in the way Mr. Symons 
thinks desirable ? As regards Mr. Meredith, it 
seems to me that tho British Philistine has 
been most exemplary in what he would doubt¬ 
less call the discharge of his duty. He has 
tried his very best to read Mr. Meredith, and 
has failed; or he has read Mr. Meredith, but 
has failed in the attempt to enjoy him. In 
either case he deserves our sympathy. To 
punish him for missing a pleasure which another 
has grasped seems to me curiously unjust. 
Besides, admirers of Mr. Meredith would, I 
imagine, be themselves the first to admit that 
the works of their master were emphatically 
not written for the British Philistine; so why 
get angry because those works do not please 
the very persons whom they were confessedly 
not meant to please ? 

I fancy, however, that when Mr. Meredith’s 
devotees speak of the British Philistine, they 
really mean the vast majority of the public; 
and it seems to me a little absurd that, because 
there is an author whose writings the public are 
comparatively indifferent to, it should be con¬ 
stantly assumed that the only person not in 
the least responsible for such indifference is the 
author. Other writers have achieved unpopu¬ 
larity before Mr. Meredith. Although the 
public, I am told, now read Browning, this 
was not always the case; yet I never heard of 
any attempt being made to have people bastin¬ 
adoed into admiring Browning, nor am I sure 
that such an attempt would have succeeded. 
Perhaps the best proof of tho futility of trying 
to convert people into an attitudo of admira¬ 
tion by “aiming” a book at them is afforded 
by Mr. Meredith’s novels themselves. They 
are, in Mr. Symons’s sense of tho word, 
“aimed” at the British Philistine, if ever 
novels were. The British Philistine has been hit 
hard by them—though, I must say, he does 
not seem to know it. He has been pelted through 
I do not know how many volumes—but have 
the missiles converted him ? 

William Watson. 


“ POTIFHERA,” AND SIMILAR NAMES. 

Weston-super-Mare: Jan. 19, 1891. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for May, 1890, 
appeared an interesting article on “Joseph in 
Egypt,” by Heinrich Brugsch-Pacha, who has 
given so much attention to the same subject in 
previous publications. 

He has here, however, brought forward 
reasons for assigning the entire Egyptian 
narrative in the book of Genesis to a late period 
of composition. 

The most striking of these reasons lies in the 
names Potiphar and Potiphera. Ho says of 
the latter: 


Hkbwkbdxx, H. van. Studia critics in epigrammata Graeca. 
Leiden : Brill. 3 M. 

Jaxnabia. A. N. Wie spricht man in Athen! Echo der 
neigrieeh. Umgangseprache. Leipzig: Giegler. 3 M. 


Jxrkuias, A Izdubar-Nimrod. Eine altbabylon. Helden- 
sage. Nach den KeQschriftfragmenten dargeetellt. 
Leipzig: Tenbner. 9 M. 80 Pf. 

SOttkrlix, L. Zur Geeehichte der Verba denominativa im 
Altgrieohischen. 1 . TI. Die Verba denominativa auf 
-da),-fw,-de#. Straasburg: Triibner. 3M. 


“ the name is absolutely Egyptian. In the 
speech of the old dwellers in the Nile Valley 
Pu-ti-phra meant 1 the gift of the sun ’ (Ra, Re, 

or with the article Phra, Phre) .only its formal 

composition shows a late epoch of Egyptian 
history. Proper names of Egyptian persons with 
the former element Pu-te, Pe-te, ‘the gift,’ and a 
god’s name following it, appear first from the 
time of the ninth century, aqd are altogether 'un- 
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known in the earlier periods of Egyptian history ” 
(Bundschau, May, 1890, p. 245). 

On reading this statement I was much sur¬ 
prised, and turned to the index of Dr. Wiede¬ 
mann’s valuable history. There, among the 
names of the same construction, I found {Aeg. 
Gesch., 329) the name of an officer of the 
XYIIIth Dynasty not only similar but identi¬ 
cal—viz., Pe-tu-Ra, who was superintendent of 
oxen to Thothmes I. 

Now Brugsch himself gives the date of 
Thothmes I. as 1633-1600, B.C., and the expul¬ 
sion of the Hyksos as 1700, thus bringing the 
lifetime of our Pe-tu-Ra within a century of 
the last Hyksos king. We might well believe 
that this master of the oxen was not the first 
man to bear a name of the construction in 
question; and, indeed, we have the name 
Petesuchis recorded as belonging to the time of 
Amenemhat III. (Wiedemann, Gesch,, 259; 
Parthey, Aeg. Personnamen, 82). And Wilcken 
makes this name Petesuchos to be in the 
original Pe - tu - Sebek, which is almost 
self-evident, and agrees with the worship of 
Sebek in the Arsinoite nome, to which the 
record refers ( Zeitschr.fAeg. 8pr„ 1883, 164; 
Wiedemann, Supp., 28.) Thus would take us 
far back before the time of Joseph. But let us 
be content with the highly interesting name 
Peteseph, which is attributed by Chaeremdn to 
Joseph himself (Josephus, cont. Ap. I., 32), and 
the very similar name adduced by Brugsch from 
a genealogy of six generations back from the 
seoomd king of the restored Egyptian monarchy 
after the Hyksos (Amenhotep I.)—namely, 
Pe-tu-Ba’al—and assigned by him to the early 
period of Hyksos rule, for this man was the 
first in order of the six. 

_ Of course, we thus find this type and forma¬ 
tion of personal names, according to Brugsch 
himself, long before the lifetime of Joseph. 
{Egypt under the Pharaohs, I., 255. See the 
stela in question described by De Rouge, 
MusSedu Louvre, 98. See also the names in 
Lieblein ,RIcherchessur la ChronologieEgyptienne, 
129.) 

In view of these things, I am “ at a stand ” 
to know how the learned Egyptologist can 
deny the existence of names of this form in 
Egypt before the ninth century b.o. ; and, as a 
careful student of the Biblical narrative of 
Joseph's life, I shall be very thankful to any 
scholar who will help me out of my difficulty. 

Henry George Tomkins. 


THE GODS OF THE SLAVS AND SCYTHIANS. 

London: Jan. 88, 1891. 

Popular tales and the refrains of a few old 
songs excepted, the only authentic information 
we have of the gods of the Russian Slavs, before 
their conversion to Christianity, is contained in 
a few passages of the Monk Nestor’s Chronicle, 
finished about the year 1093 a.d. Even 
Nestor dismisses the old deities with scant 
notice, and leaves us little beyond a list of 
names. The passages in which Nestor, in his 
quaint Slavonic tongue, mentions the Slavano- 
Russian gods, are as follows : 

In the treaty of Egor with the Greeks, it is 
said*: 

“As many as are christened, do not receive help 
from God, nor from Perun." 

And again: 

“ Bet him be cursed by God and by Perm who 
breaks his oath.” 

In the agreement between Svyatoslav and the 
Greeks, it is said: 

“ Let us swear by the god in whom wo believe, 
in Perun and m Volos, the god of herds.” 

•Quoted by Suharov. 


In the confirmation of Egor’s oath with the 
Greek envoys, he says : 

“ On the next day, Egor called the envoys and went 
to the holm, where was Perun. There he laid down 
his weapons and shield and gold.” 

In his account of Vladimir’s reign, Nestor 
says: 

“ Then began Vladimir to reign alone in Kiev, 
and he set up images on a holm, outside the 
palace yard: the image of Perun of wood, his head 
of silver, his moustaches of gold; and of Khors, 
and Daj-Bog, and Stri-Bog, and Simargl and 
Mokosh. He served them whom he called gods, 
brought his sons and daughters, served the devils, 
and defiled the land with rites, polluting the Russian 
land and the holm with blood. . . . 

“ Vladimir set Dobrinia in Novgorod, and coming 
to Novgorod, Dobrinia put an image above the 
river Volhov, and the people of Novgorod served 
it as god. ... 

“ Vladimir went to war against the Yatvyags, and 
conquered them, and coming back to Kiev served 
the unages, together with Ins people. Then said 
the old men, and the Bayers, Let us cast lots for a 
youth and a maiden; on whom the lot falls, them 
shall we kill for the gods. There was a certain 
Vaiyag (Norman), a Christian who had come from 
Greece, and he had a son, fair in face and in soul. 
And the lot fell upon him. And the people who 
were sent told him : The lot has fallen on your 
son; give him to the gods, that the rite be accom¬ 
plished. ... 

‘ He ordered to destroy the images ; to cut some 
to pieces ; to burn others with fire. He ordered to 
tie Perun to a horse’s tail, to drag him down the 
mount Goricher, to the river, and sent twelve men 
to push with poles. Not because it was a soulless 
log of wood, but because the devil under its shape 
tempted the people, so let him take his chastise¬ 
ment, and be laughed at and scorned. And while 
it was dragged to the Dnieper, the people cried 
out, because they knew not the grace of christening. 
And when it was dragged to the bank, it was thrown 
into the river. And Vladimir said: If he stops at 
the bank, thrust him on till he passes the rocks; 
then renounce him. And as he said so they did. 
And when he passed the rocks, the wind blew 
where he was thrown, and the place was called the 
Fall of Perun unto this day.” 

There is a tradition in Kiev that when Perun 
fell in the water, the people in despair called 
on him to come out; and on the spot was 
founded the “Came-not-out” monastery (Nevy- 
dubetoki Monastyr). 

A dozen Russian mythographers have discussed 
these passages in Nestor without much positive 
result. They hardly carry us beyond the 
seven names—Perun, Volos, Khors, Daj-Bog, 
Stri-bog, Simargl, and Mokosh—of the old 
Russian gods. In the Slavano - Russian 
pantheon were also included the great rivers— 
the Dnieper, the Don, and the Bug, in deified 
forms. 

I do not know that the comparison between 
the Slavano-Russian and the Scythian gods, 
which I am about to make, has been anticipated. 
At any rate, it is interesting enough to bear 
re-mention. The connexion between the old 
Slavs and the Scythians of the Danube is 
tolerably certain, though little positive 
evidence can be adduced in its support. 
Herodotys (“Melpomene”) tells us that the 
Skolotoi, whom the Greeks called the Scythians, 
believed they were sprung from Zeus and a 
daughter of the Borvsthenes (Dnieper). This 
is in harmony with the Slavonic deification of 
the Dnieper and the other great rivers by the 
Slavs. He further gives us an account of their 
rites and customs, their human sacrifices, and 
the offering of the sword, which agrees well 
enough with what Nestor tells us. Compare 
Herodotus’s story, “ On the summit of a pile 
(artificial mound) each Scythian tribe places a 
scimitar, which is considered as the shrine of 
Ares,” with Nestor’s account of Egor, “ ascend¬ 
ing the holm where was Perun, and laying 
down there his sword and shield.” Grant¬ 


ing the relation between the old Slavano- 
Russians and the Scythians, it is reasonable 
enough to suppose a connexion between Perun 
and the god Herodotus calls Ares. 

Herodotus says the Scythian gods are—first, 
Hestia (Tahiti), then Zeus (Papaios), and Gc 
(Apia), whom thev believe to be the wife of 
Zeus. Next to these are Apollo (Oitosuros), 
the celestial Aphrodite (Artimpasa), Herakles, 
and Ares; and, amongst the royal Scythians, 
Poseidon (Thamimasadas). 

A Slavano-Russian myth makes Mother 
Damp Earth the wife of the great god Perun, 
as Herodotus makes Apia, the Scythian Mother 
Earth, the wife of the great god Papaios; and 
it may well be, granting the relationship of the 
Scythians (Skolotoi) with the Slavonians, that 
there is a real identity between Papaios and 
Perun, with Mother Earth as the wire of each. 
Perhaps Volos, the god of herds, is the same 
as Herakles of the Scythians. Absence of data 
prevents our drawing any conclusion about the 
other gods, and it is merely by way of conjec¬ 
ture (probable though not provable) that I 
place the Scythian and Slavonian gods in 
parallel columns. 

Scythian (Herodotus), Slavonian (Nestor), 

410 b.c. 1093 a.d. 

Papaios. Perun. 

Tahiti. Daj-Bog. 

Apia. (Earth.) 

Oitosuros. Stri-Bog. 

Artimpasa. Mokosh. 

Thamimasadas. Simargl. 

(Herakles.) Volos. 

(Ares.) Khors. 

The gods in these two lists may be identical—I 
myself think they are—still, I should be as glad 
to see evidence against their identity as in its 
favour, though I hardly know what evidenoo 
could be brought on either side. 

Charles Johnston. 


“LIVES OF SAINTS FROM THE BOOK OF 
LISMORE.” 

Youghal: Jan. 13, 1891. 

In looking through the translation, one can¬ 
not fail to notice the absence of systematic 
effort to reproduce the structure, turn of phrase, 
and conciseness of the original. No excuse can 
be pleaded here. The raison d'etre of the book 
is linguistic. Here is a glaring illustration: 

Bai adaig ann iar n-iarmeirghi oc ernaigthi co 
tarfas di cealla Eirenn uili, ocus tor teined da 
cech cill dihh docum nime. In tene tliurgaibh a 
hlnis Cathaig as iba mi dibh, ocus ba hedroclita, 
ocus ba dirgha docum nime. “ Is coin in recles 
ut,” ar si (p. 72). 


Lives, &c., p. 219. 

There one night, after 
noctures, she was pray • 
ing, whenallthechurches 
of Ireland appeared to 
her. And it seemed 
that a tower of fire rose 
up to heaven from each 
of the churches ; but the 
greatest of the towers, 
and the straightest to¬ 
wards heaven, was that 
which rose from Inis 
Cathaig. “ Fair is yon 
great church,” she saith. 


Literal Translation. 

She was one night 
there after noctures 
praying, when appeared 
to her the churches of 
all Ireland and a tower 
of fire from each church 
of them unto heaven. 
The fire that rose from 
Inis Cathaig was that 
which was greatest of 
them and was brightest 
and was straightest unto 
heaven. “ Fair is yon 
great church,” saith she. 


Evidence of carelessness is supplied by some 
thirty places in which single words, phrases, or 
whole sentences have been respectively omitted. 
Take the following (p. 31): 

Qular from tainic diathimtirid-seom .i. Hi arm a it 
ainm, co n-erbailt, co nderna-som ernaighthi 
leis cu rothodhuisc a has. Ocus ni nama acht 
rochuinigh soegul . uii . mbliadne do dura cis 
budhesin 
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lives, See., p. 179. 

A sore disease befell 
Us servant, and Colomb 
made prayer for him, 
and not that alone, but 
he asked for a life of 
aevem years for him 
afterwids. 


Full Translation. 

Grievous sickness be¬ 
fell his attendant—Diar- 
mait (was) his name—so 
that he. died. So he 
(Colombo) made prayer 
for him, until he waked 
him from death. And 
not (that) alone, but he 
besought a life of seven 
years for him after him¬ 
self. 

The textual recension is not always adhered 
to in the translation. Ono example will suffioe 
(p. 27): doroine recles aim. A nUermhuigh dano, 
etc. “ (Columba) built a great church there in 
Durrow. Moreover,” &c. (p. 175). Bead: 
(Columba) built a great church (?) there. In 
Burrow, moreover, &c. This is the only 
rendering possible, for dano cannot begin a 
sentence. 

The light derived from the variants can be 
estimated from a few specimens : “ ‘ Wouldst 
thou be loath,’ saith Ciaran, ‘ to rise from the 

Text. Mb. Stokes. 


place in which thou art ? ’ Findian rose up. 
‘The place from which thou hast risen,’ saith 
Findian” (p. 227). The second F. (though it 
has escaped the editor) is a copyist’s mistake. 
C,, from another MS., will be found hidden 
away elsewhere (p. 344), without note or com¬ 
ment. More frequently, however, the text us 
receptus is discarded, the student being thus 
afforded an opportunity of trying his hand at 
a parallel English version; e.g., “One cannot 
go near her” (p. 227). This is from “B.” 
The L. lection signifies “We cannot go near 
her.” Aingel dt nim, an angel of heaven 
(p. 81). The editor gives “an angel of the 
God of heaven,” and a note: “Bead with B., 
nime ” (p. 229). 

With regard to the translation of the reliable 
portions of the text, a long procession of corri¬ 
genda files on at the end of the book. Addi¬ 
tions have been made in the Academy. Here 
follows a fresh contingent from a muster one 
hundred strong. (Numerals refer to lines of 
text.) 

Correct Translation. 


560, Dobreth immorro 
674, in mhaith 
700, temn ann 

743, d’foillsiugud 
1268-9, tar sis a mdthar 
1300, dia tuedais 

1351, * n-ochtmadh uathaid 
,, Cedain 
1413, a coimeduidhe 
,, a trocaireach 
1452, la hespoe mltron 

1465, a eomharba 
1525, dhit 
1567, iardain 

1669-70, Adubairt mac-clirech do 
muintir espuic Eire 
1920, connaeatar ba elan don teinid 

2590, do deoin in espuic 
2607-8, Ic tiachtain doibhsium iar- 
sin as 

2674, ferann bee fit ocam, is he 
eiairthech 
2825, teit dimhain 
3754, Is follus assin eonnairde in 
Coimdhed 
4170, tart gradh dho 
3177, a bee do arbbur isin crich 
3214, do mac righ no riganmna 

3269, nach cuirfedh calk 


3384, oo sirghairs 
3428-9, Finan cam 

3436, teaomhuidh namhait 
aigi dhi 

3500, timtirecht na n-aingcl. 


batur 

. di 


but that he would give 
the good counsel 
when 

of the setting forth 

after her mother 

if (the hampers) had been given 

on the eighth (of the month) 

Thursday 

thou art a keeper 

thou art merciful 

by bishop Bron 

his (Patrick’s) successor 
for thee 

when she was dying 
Said a young cleric to bishop 
Eire’s household 

they perceived that he was safe 
from the fire 
at the bishop’s desire 
When afterwards he was going 
away from them 

the little land which I have is 
barren 

went abundantly 
It is manifestly from the mercy 
of the Lord 

he found favour in her eyes 
the little com that it has 
of the sons of kings or crown- 
princes 

that he would not cause a battle 

calling continually 
Finan the bent 

it happened then that enemies 
were near him 

the train of angels (rising) from 
it 


He gave, however, 
the good (adj. used as sb.). 
one time (correlative to feachl aili, 
another time, 713). 
to set forth, 
in place of her mother, 
if they had given (what hampers, 
&c.). 

on an eighth lunar day. 
Wednesday. 

O keeper. 

O merciful (one), 
belonged to (lit. Kith) bishop 
Bron. 

her (Brigit’s) successor, 
from thee, 
afterwards. 

Said a young cleric of bishop 
Erc’s household. 

they saw that it (the house) was 
safe, &c. 

with consent of the bishop. 

When they were going afterwards 
therefrom. 

I have a little land and it (is) 
barren. 

went for nothing (lit. idly). 
Manifest from that is the mercy 
of the Lord, 
she gave love to him. 
a little of com in the territory, 
of the son of a king or crown- 
prince. 

that he would not give (fight.) a 
battle. 

continually laughing. 

Finan the squinting (7n oculis eius 
fuit istaobliquitas, L.L. 358o.) 
enemies that he had meet him. 


Others, of which the following are typical, 
would require to be set forth in detail: Is flrt 
bithbeo beous sin, ar cech teidhm acht co tiagur 
tairis nl lean secha sin (880). “ It is an ever- 

living miracle; for every pestilence, even if it 
go over it, follows no further.” ButocAf is not 
“erven if” and tiagur is impersonal. The 
meaning of or, &c., is: for every pestilence, 
provided one goes across it (the river), follows 
not (the patient) beyond that. 

In Dubthach-sm, o rogenair naib-Brigit rocen- 
naig-sein chumail Broicsech a hainm (1154): 
“That D., when holy B. was bom, bought a 
bondmaid named Br.” Here is a new miracle. 
Brigit, daughter of D. and Br., was bom before 
ever her parents met each other! 0 rogenair 
signifies “ by whom was begotten.” 

In sochraite ndermhair oc edine ocus oc toirrsi 
.i. ammac tuisigh na tuaithe robo marb acu ocus 


angels ministering to it (lit. 
ministering of the angels to 
it; cf. timthirccht di. L.U. 
28b, L. 22). 

se ica breith dia adhnacul (2014): “ A great 
multitude wailing and sorrowing ; for the only 
son of the chief of the territory had died and 
the chief was earrying him to his grave.” This 
is not given as an instance of a corpse being 
“oarried by a man” (p. cii.). The causal 
clauses mean : the only son of tne chief of the 
territory was dead amongst (lit. with) them, 
and he (was) being carried to his burial. 

“ Daberihar cucaibh [eircin],” ar Semin, “ nech 
dia targha bar n-incoimet na bidh a shnim 
foruibh” (2483): “‘Yerily,’ saith S., ‘this 
shall be granted to you. Be in no distress as 
to one from whom your protection shall come.’ ” 
This makes a now sentence at nech, without 
warrant in the original. The construction is 
quite obvious: “‘Thero shall bo brought to 
you, indeed,’ quoth 8 ., ‘ one from whom will 
come your protection; let not anxiety therc- 
anent be upon you,’ ” 


Nir'ghabh oa fer gan techt a Mumain do cos- 
numli righi dia macuibh (3066): “ And nought 
she accepted from her husband save the in¬ 
vading of Munster to win the kingship for her 
sons.” The expression nir'gabgan w idiomatic: 
she botook not (herself) without (Obtaining). 
It means accordingly : she ceased not to impor¬ 
tune her husband until he promised to go into 
M. to contest the kingship for her sons. 

Is tualang he tonna in mara dh'fastddh m 
cuirp inntibh conemchumhscaigthi (3769): “ Hei 
was able to constrain the waves of the sea, to. 
keep the body in them immovably.” Here we 
have two infinitives in the En glish for one in 
the Irish. Moreover, if tonna depends on 
dh'fastudh, what is cuirp governed by ? The 
same usus of tualaing is shown elsewhere in the 
present text. Translate: Able is he (to cause 
this, i.e., that) the waves of the sea shall keep 
the corpse in them immovably (lit. the waves of 
the sea to keep the body). 

St. Mochua caused a lake-island to Is sub¬ 
merged. The king, whose residence it was, 
went in a boat to M. Ocus tuc he fein ocas a 
mac ocus a ua a n-deeri dho ocus inn inis do 
shoerad ocus ro soerad iarsin (4796): “ And he 
surrendered himself and his son and his grand— 
> son in bondage to him and the island to be 
free (from tribute); and it was freed after¬ 
wards.” But, de non existtenUbus et de rum 
apparentibus eadem est ratio. If the ial«wi waa 
to continue under water, it is not easy to sea 
the use of freeing it from tribute. The copula, 
has here a conditional force: he gave himself: 
and his son and his grandson in servitude toi 
him (M.), provided the island were saved (lit.,, 
and to save the island [from the water]). And 1 
it was saved after that. 

In conclusion, it is right to add that the 
worst specimens have not been brought for¬ 
ward. Enough, it is submitted, has been 
adduced to demonstrate anew that in Celtic 
philology finality is unattainable irrespective of 
the living language. B. MacCaethy. 

) P.8.—In my letter in the Academy for 
| January 24, p. 90, col. 2, 1. 40, for “ 22 ” read! 

« 24 ” ■ j. el, for “ by e ” read “ by o ” ; pt 91', 

I col. 1,1. 2, for “30a” read “31a”; in satev, 
11 . 2 , replace the colon by full-stop. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Feb. 1, 4 p.m. South Flaoe Institute : “ The» 

Influence of Paganism on Christianity,” by Mr. C. F. 
Keary. 

4 p.m. 8unday Lecture Society : “ The Life and 
Death of Worlds.” by Mrs. S. D. Proctor. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Evolution and Morality,” bv 
Prof. Henry Jones. 

Monday, Feb. 2, 5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution : “ Pompeii: the City of 
the Dead,” illustrated, by Mr. Whitworth Wallis. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Byzantine Architecture,” 
HI., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The Con¬ 
struction and Capabilities of Musical Instruments,” II.* 
by Mr. A. J. HipVins. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Recent Results of Baby¬ 
lonian Archaeology,” by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : “ Guyau’s Philosophy of Idea- 
Forces,” by Mr. G. F. Stout. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum : Selborne Lecture, 
“ Early Man in the Thames Valley, and the Animals he 
saw and hunted,” illustrated, by Dr. H. Woodward. 

^Tuesday, Feb. 3, 3 p.m. Royal institution: “ The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,” HI., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: 14 Electric Mining Machi¬ 
nery,” by Messrs. Llewelyn B. and Claude W. Atkinson. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ The Prophet 

Mohammad and the Spider,” by Mr. Le Page Renouf: 
“ The Canephoros in Early Chaldean Art,” by Mr. B. T. 
Evetta. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ The Saurognathism of the 
Pici, and other Osteological Notes upon that Group,” 
hy Dr. R. W. Shufeldt; Two New Species of Parrots of 
the Genus Platycereus, ” by Count T. Salvador!: “ A Col¬ 
lection of Birds from Tarapacil, Northern Chili,” by Mr. 
P. L. Sclater. 

Wednesday, Feb. 4, 8 p.m. Geological: “The Geology of 
Barbados and the West Indies,!., the Coral-Rocks,” by 
Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne and Prof. J. B. Harrison; “ The 
Shap Granite and the Associated Igneous and Meta- 
morphic Rocks,” by Messrs. Alfred Harker and J. E. 
Miirr. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan : “ The Poetry of Samuel 
Daniel,” by Mr. A. H. Bullen. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Decimal Coinage, Weight*, 
find Meqsure.1,” by Mr. J. Emerson Dowson. 
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Thursday, Feb. 5, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Little Manx Nation,” ILL, by Mr. Hall Caine. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: “Arsenals and 
Collections of Armour and Arms in South Germany and 
Austiia,” by the Baron de Cosson; “ Rubbings of Marks 
on Eastbourne Old Church,” by Mr. G. M. Atkinson. 

0 p.m. London Institution : “ Plant Tendencies 

toward Animal Modes of Life,” Dy Mr. George Masser. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Byzantine Architecture,” 
IV., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8_p.m. Linnean: “ The Tree Ferns of Sikkim,” by 
Mr. J. Gammie, jun.; “ life-history of Two Species of 
Pucdnia,” by.Mr. A. Barclay. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 6, 7.80 p.m. Geologists’ Association: Ann u a l 
Meeting, Address by the President, Mr. T. Y. Holmes, 
“ Further Notes on the Geological Record.” 

8 p.m. Philological: “A Dictionary Evening,” by 
Mr. El. Bradley. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Some Applications of 
Photography,” by Lord Rayleigh. 

Saturday, Feb. 7, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Pre-Greek 
Schools of Art,” ILL, by Mr. W. M. Conway. 

8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 

4.15 p.m. London Geological Field Class: ‘‘The 
Gravel Beds of the Thames and its Tributaries in relation 
to Ancient and Modern Civilisation,” I, by Prof. H. G. 
Seeley. 


SCIENCE. 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By 

W. E. Gladstone. (Isbister.) 

This is a most regrettable publication. It 
will delight Mr. Gladstone's enemies and 
dismay his friends. The prestige of the 
venerable statesman’s name, the interest of 
his subject—let me add, even in this instance, 
the penetrating charm of his personality— 
will only serve to disseminate more widely 
the evidence of his incompetence to meddle 
with a controversy into which he has flung 
himself with reckless haste. In a field 
where criticism, not to be worthless, should 
be absolutely accurate, he has made himself 
responsible for misstatements, so wide in 
their aberration, so censurable in their 
levity, so mischievous in their incalculable 
consequences, that the whole of this review 
may fitly be devoted to their exposure and 
correction. 

Among other topics dealt with in this little 
work, Mr. Gladstone is particularly anxious 
to uphold the early origin of a great part 
of the Psalms, and the Mosaic origin of the 
Levitical legislation, as regards very much, 
if not the whole, of its contents. Ab might 
be expected from his training and intellectual 
habits, he sets great store on authority in 
matters of theological opinion. But the 
authority of tradition cannot here be in¬ 
voked, for it is the very question in dispute; 
nor can the judgment of even very eminent 
scholars on tho orthodox side be appealed 
to with much advantage, since names at 
least as eminent may be set against them 
on the opposite side. Accordingly, Mr. 
Gladstone adopts the course of quoting in 
favour of his views the critic who is thought 
to go farthest in denying them; and when 
this is no longer possible, he tries to discredit 
him by the charge of haste and fickleness 
in forming conclusions on questions of 
Biblical criticism. The leader singled out 
for such treatment is Wellhausen. 

In 1878 that famous scholar brought out 
a new edition of Bleek’s Einleitung in da* 
Alte Testament , containing some additions of 
his own. On the strength of this we are 
told that 

“ in editing and revising the work of Bleek, 
Wellhausen accepts in a great degree the 
genuineness of those Davidic Psalms which are 
contained in the First Book of the Psalter. 
But I have been told that this position has been 


abandoned, and that, standing as he appears to 
do, at the head of the negative critics, he now 
brings down the general body of the Psalms to 
a date very greatly below that of the Babylonic 
exile. It is certainly unreasonable to hold a 
critic to his conclusions without exception. 
But, on the other hand, it may be asked 
whether, in order to warrant confidence, they 
ought not to exhibit some element of stability P ” 

In a note it is added that 

“ so recently as in the fifth edition (Berlin, 1886) 
the Bleek-Wellhausen work assigns much 
weight to the Davidic titles; gives to David 
nearly fifty Psalms; and holds that there is no 
Psalm later than Nehemiah, few so late” 
(pp. 15, 18). 

It is a great pity that Mr. Gladstone was 
not more inquisitive or his informant more 
communicative. For in a work dated 1884 
—two years before the appearance of the 
fifth edition of the Einleitung —Wellhausen 
had already stated that all the Psalms 
originated in the post-exilic period ( Skirsen 
und Vorarbeiten, i., p. 89). What is the 
explanation of this seeming inconsistency ? 
It is very simple. I have before me the first 
edition of the Einleitung above referred to, 
dated 1878. On turning to the preface, I 
find that Wellhausen has carefully defined 
the extent of his responsibility for opinions 
expressed in the joint work, limiting it to 
certain specified sections and bracketed 
passages. Among the latter I find a note 
on p. 506 concluding with the significant 
words, “the question is not whether the 
Psalter contains any post-exilic, but whether 
it contains any pre-exilic Psalms.” 

Again, we hear that Wellhausen : 

“in giving Bleek’s ‘ Introduction ’ to the world, 
stated it as his opinion jstc] that there is a 
strong Mosaic element in the Pentateuch ” 
(p. 41). “Bleek himself, sustained by Well¬ 
hausen as late as 1886, held that Moses had a 
hand {einen Antheil ) in the Legislative Books. 
Many of the laws, they [sic] say, at that date, 
ore without sense or purpose except in regard 
to circumstances which disappeared with the 
Mosaic period. ... In dealing with the 
Pentateuch, we stand, at least as to the three 
middle Books, upon historical ground ” (p. 173). 

The unfortunate reader, at least, is not 
standing on historical ground when he 
hears such statements as this; and one 
shudders at the depth of ignorance ex¬ 
hibited by foisting such views on Well¬ 
hausen as held by him four years ago— 
perhaps I should rather say, at the per¬ 
versity of a theologian who shuts both eyes 
close to keep out the light. For he goes on 
to mention what he cedis “ a later work of 
Wellhausen’s ( Die Composition des Hexateuchs 
u. d. historischen Bucher, 1889),” on which he 
makes sundry disparaging remarks (p. 174), 
in the evident consciousness that its views 
are adverse to those previously cited, while 
passing over in absolute silence some sig¬ 
nificant facts which he either knows or 
ought to have known. The work in question, 
so far as it relates to the Hexateuch, is a 
second edition of one issued in 1885, which, 
again, was a reprint of certain articles con¬ 
tributed to a theological review in 1876-77. 
Wellhausen has explained that he reprinted 
these articles without alteration because 
they are frequently referred to in the sub¬ 
sequent controversial literature of the sub¬ 
ject, and such references could only be 


verified by a comparison with his exact 
words as they originally stood. His theory 
of Hebrew history is duly developed and 
reasoned out in the well-known Prolegomena 
to the History of Israel, first published (under 
a slightly different title) in 1878, an English 
translation of which, as Mr. Gladstone him¬ 
self mentions, appeared in 1885; and the 
most cursory examination of its contents 
should have set him on inquiring how far 
its author must be held responsible for the 
views embodied in Bleek’s Einleitung. On 
referring back to that work he would have 
found that Wellhausen, while allowing the 
expression of his predecessor’s opinions to 
stand, has implicitly contravened them by 
inserting a succinct statement of his own 
opinions, written, I may add, in a remark¬ 
ably dear and interesting style. Thus, the 
attempt to discredit and damage hostile 
criticism by charges of instability proves to 
rest in evidence that the slightest examina¬ 
tion would have shown to be illusory; and 
with it the attempt to turn a battering ram 
into a buttress utterly breaks down. 

It may be said that this is a manoeuvre to 
draw off attention from.the central issue of 
the controversy hy fastening on points of 
comparatively trifling importance. But this 
would be to take a very superficial view of 
the question. For, by his attack on Well¬ 
hausen, Mr. Gladstone has unconsciously 
given us the measure of his competence to 
come forward as a historical critic. How 
can a man who loses his head directly, where 
the materials for forming a judgment are so 
simple and so readily accessible, be expected 
to grasp the elements of a problem so vast 
and so intricate as the composition of the 
Hexateuch and the chronological sequence 
of its different portions ? It was easier to 
distinguish between the contributors to 
Bleek y s Einleitung than between the Deuter- 
onomist and the Priestly Legislator. It 
was easier to date Wellhausen’s first essays 
correctly than to date the narratives of the 
Creation and the Flood. It was easier to 
ascertain that the traditional view of Moses 
was never at any time within the last four¬ 
teen years supported by the author of the 
Prolegomena than that it was unsupported 
during three centuries by the prophets of 
Israel. 

Mr. Gladstone is entirely right when he 
urges that the decision of specialists with 
regard to the date and authenticity of the 
Hebrew Scriptures should not be imposed 
on the public as authoritative, nor accepted 
without examination. Various points of the 
highest importance have been mooted in this 
controversy on which a fairly well-educated 
reader is quite entitled to decide for himself 
—much better entitled, indeed, than he is to 
sit in judgment on many political and legal 
questions. It is also quite legitimate and 
even necessary that some who are not speci¬ 
alists should offer provisional guidance and 
instruction to others who know less and have 
less leisure than themselves. Prof. Mivart, 
who is no more a Hebrew scholar than Mr. 
Gladstone, has recently given an excellent 
summary of the results reached by modern 
criticism of the Old Testament. But to dis¬ 
charge this office some qualifications other 
than parliamentary dexterity are needed. 
There must be a certain patience to follow 
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out long trains of reasoning, however diffi¬ 
cult the methods or distasteful the results; 
a certain ability to restate them faithfully in 
one’s own language; a certain openness to 
new ideas; a certain temporary suppression 
of one’s own crotchets ; a certain aptitude for 
placing oneself at another person’s stand¬ 
point—in short, what may be called a certain 
intellectual altruism. 

I am quite ready to believe that Mr. 
Gladstone has exhibited such qualities at 
other times or in other controversies; but 
here and now he holds them in strict abey¬ 
ance. One or two instances, chosen from 
among many, will illustrate what is meant. 
As an argument for the Mosaic origin of the 
Levitical legislation, Mr. Gladstone urges 
that, had it been a late fabrication of the 
priesthood, the prophets would not have 
failed to reproach them with the fraud: 

“ We have to remember that the schools of the 
prophets established a caste which was in pro¬ 
fessional rivalry with the priesthood, and which 
presented every likelihood of being its effective 
censor. We have the written and, I believe, 
unquestioned productions of this school of 
prophets reaching back into the ninth century 
(in the Book of Amos) above two hundred 
years before the Exile. . . . The supposi¬ 

tion pressed upon us is that, during the period 
when the Books of the Prophets were Deing 
produced, the priests foisted upon the nation 
adulterated, nay, rather, forged works, which 
they audaciously ascribed to Moses, and which 
they shaped in the interests of the sacerdotal 
order. Is it not quite plain that if this had 
been true, nay, if it had been so much as an 
approach to the truth, the prophets would, in 
the interests of righteousness even more than in 
their own, have made use of the advantages of 
their position, and would have held up such a 
flagrant iniquity of the rival class to infamy or 
rebuke? Yet they do nothing of the sort” 
(pp. 188-9). 

The reference to Amos is rather unfortunate. 
He did not write in the ninth century but in 
the eighth. He tells us that he was “no 
rophet nor a prophet’s son,” meaning that 
e did not belong to the prophetic caste or 
order. His mission was to Israel, not to the 
priesthood of Judah. And, finally, he bears 
witness against a Mosaic law of sacrifice by 
his famous question, “ Did ye bring unto 
me (Iahve) sacrifices and offerings in the 
wilderness forty years, 0 house of Israel?” 

This, however, is only by the way. What 
I wish to point out is Mr. Gladstone’s utter 
ignoring of the position taken up by Well- 
hausen and his school. They hold that the 
Deuteronomic code was made up in the 
reign of Josiah, when prophecy was in its 
demine; and that the only great prophet 
then living, Jeremiah, who was himself a 
priest, had a hand in its composition; while 
the Levitical code was composed and pro¬ 
mulgated after the Exile, when the prophets 
hod become an insignificant body, devoted 
to the interests of the priesthood, the way 
for it having been prepared by Ezekiel, a 
pr iest holding what we should call very 
High Church principles. Elsewhere, allud¬ 
ing to Prof. Huxley’s condemnation of a 
loss alleged to have been inflicted on the 
Gadarene pig-owners by sending devils into 
their swine, as a “wanton destruction of 
other people’s property,” Mr. Gladstone 
takes the professor to task very solemnly 
for implicitly condemning Christ as “ a law¬ 


breaker and an evil-doer ” (p. 269). Has 
it never occurred to him that Prof. Huxley 
disbelieves the whole story, and is trying to 
make others disbelieve it also ? * 

Nothing that I have said is to be under¬ 
stood as implying want of respect for Mr. 
Gladstone’s advanced age and great public 
services. But as these extrinsic considera¬ 
tions ensure for his work a wider circulation 
than it would otherwise attain, so also they 
condemn it to a more merciless dissection 
than serious criticism could waste on the 
sophistry of any less conspicuous assailant. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


OBITUARY. 

DR. EDWARD JOHN WARING, C.I.E. 

A large circle of friends, in India as well as in 
England, will hear with regret of the death of 
Dr. E. J. Waring, a retired surgeon-major on 
the Madras establishment. He died on Thurs¬ 
day last, January 22, at his residence in Clifton 
Gardens, in the seventy-second year of his age, 
a victim to the inclemency of tins cruel winter. 

Dr. Waring was bom at Tiverton in 1819, 
being the sixth son of Captain H. Waring, of 
the Royal Navy. An elder brother was well 
known as a devoted student of history to a 
former generation of Oxford men. Another 
member of the family furnished the title, if not 
something more, to Browning’s famous poem; 
for we have it on the authority of the poet 
himself that he had met this Waring during his 
early visit to Russia, and had been impressed 
by his personality. Dr. Waring’s wife (who 
pre-deceased him) was a sister of the late Dr. 
Francis Day, the Indian ichthyologist. His 
early days were spent at Lyme Regis. His first 
professional appointment was that of medical 
officer of health in Jamaica (1842), which led to 
his being employed by the Emigration Com¬ 
missioners in different parts of the globe. In 
1849, he entered the Madras medical service, 
and was stationed at Mergui in Tenasserim 
during the whole of the first Burmese War, for 
which he received the medal. The next twenty 
years of his life (1853 to 1863) were passed at 
Travancore, in Southern India, as residency 
Burgeon and also physician to the Raja—an 
enlightened prince, with whom he was on 
terms of intimate friendship. On his return 
to England, he devoted himself to gamer¬ 
ing in professional publications the results of 
his long residence in the tropics, but still found 
leisure to take part in many charitable works, 
and also to indulge his taste for collecting rare 
things. 

Dr. Waring’s first important publication was 
his Manual of Practical Therapeutics (1854), 
which has passed through four editions, besides 
an American reprint, copies of which were 
placed by the United States Government at the 
headquarters of every regiment. This was 
followed by Bazaar Medicines (I860), which has 
become a household friend throughout India, 
for Euaopeans and natives alike. In 1868, he 
edited, for the Secretary of State, the official 
Pharmacopoeia of India ; and finally he printed 
with the New Sydenham Society the Bibliotheca 
Therapeutica, with an appendix containing the 
bibliography of British mineral waters (2 vols., 
1878-79). This work, in which he brought 
together and arranged the titles of upwards of 
10,000 publications, was intended to be pre¬ 
paratory to an Encyclopaedia Therapeutica. 
Failing eyesight, with other causes, prevented 
him from completing this grand scheme; but 
his collections for it were freely put at the dis- 


* The above was written before Prof. Huxley 
had explained himself in this sense with his usual 
vigour of expression. 


posal of other medical writers, and in 1887 his 
valuable library was presented to the Army 
Medical School, at Netley. On that occasion his 
life-long friend, Sir Joseph Fayrer, truly said 
of him: “Dr. Waring is a great author and 
physician, and a man who has conferred infinite 
benefits on his profession.” In 1864, he was 
elected fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and in 1871 to the same rank in the College of 
Physicians. More tardily, in 1881, he received 
the decoration of C.I.E. 

As is not infrequently the case with a man 
whom the world knows only as a learned 
specialist, Dr. Waring possessed a catholic and 
cultivated taste in all branches of literature. 
Ho knew and loved a rare book. He had 
brought home with him from India a small but 
choice cabinet of the curious currency of the 
South, so different from that of the North; and 
he would enjoy explaining to a sympathetic 
visitor how his salary in Travancore was paid 
to him in chuchrams, by means of a board with 
holes for the tiny coinB. Above all, he solaced 
his declining years with a fine collection of 
autographs, many of which are illustrative of 
Indian history. He lived to a good old age, 
and he had finished his life’s work; but the 
news of his death has come as a painful shock 
to many who had learned to regard him as a 
pattern of scholarly industry and genial 
Benevolence. 

J. S. C. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Chemical Society, which was founded in 
February, 1841, proposes to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary: (1) by a meeting in the 
afternoon of February 24 in the rooms of the 
Society of Arts (where the original meeting was 
held), when addresses will be delivered and 
delegates from other societies will be received; 
(2) by a reception given by the president and 
council on the evening of the same day in the 
hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company; and (3) by a 
dinner of the fellows and their friends on 
February 25 at the Hotel Metropole. 

Mr. J. G. Barer, principal assistant in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, has been appointed to the 
keepership of the herbarium and library, vacant 
by the retirement of Prof. Oliver, who will now 
devote himself to editing Hooker’s leones 
Plantarum for tho Bentham trustees. 

Prof. Helmholtz will reach his seventieth 
birthday on August 31. Some of his very 
numerous friends and admirers will take 
advantage of the occasion to present him with 
a mark of their esteem. Tho details are to be 
settled by a committee, which includes Profs. 
Hofmann, Du Bois-Reymond, and Virchow. 

The instructive series of British plants 
exhibited in the botanical gallery of the British 
Museum (Natural History), Cromwell-road, 
has now been extended to the mosses. Each 
species is represented by a specimen, and (in 
the case of mosses) each genus by a coloured 
drawing showing an enlarged view of its 
structure, while a printed description is 
appended in every case. It is intended to carry 
on the series through lichens, algae, and fungi 
—an undertaking of no small magnitude, since 
fungi alone are nearly double the flowering 
plants in number of species. 

The annual general meeting of the Geologists’ 
Association w illoe held at university College, 
Gower-street, on Friday next, February 6, 
when the president, Mr. T. V. Holmes, will 
deliver an address entitled “ Further Notes on 
the Geological Record.” 

In connexion with the London Geological 
Field Class, a course of four lectures wifi be 
delivered by Prof. H. G. Seeley on February 7 
and the three following Saturdays, at 4.15 p.m., 
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at the Gresham College, on “ The Gravel Beds 
of the Thames, and its Tributaries in relation 
to Ancient and Modem Civilisation.” 

The Flora of Warwickshire. By J. E. 
Bagnall. (Gurney & Jackson.) Mr. Bagnail’s 
‘ ‘ Flora ” is marked by great care and great 
completeness. He has followed the modem 
thorough-going plan for “ Floras,” giving us, 
in addition to his botanical information, a map 
of the county, with its ten districts based on 
tho river-drainage, a survey of the elevation, 
meteorology, and so forth, an excellent account 
of the geology by Mr. A. B. Badger, and a 
history of the progress of botany in Warwick¬ 
shire. Apart from this kind of fulness, Mr. 
Bagnall’s book is the first complete “Flora” 
of his county. In 1820 Perry published his 
Plantae Varvicenses Selectae, recoming only 402 
plants, whereas we now find 2457 plants 
registered as growing in Warwickshire. This 
large number is, of course, made out by in¬ 
cluding ferns, Characeao, mosses, Hepaticae, and, 
among the fungi, Hymenomycetes and Gas- 
tromycetes. As to the last, Mr. Bagnall has 
had the help of Mr. W. B. Grove; but the 
body of the work is the product of nearly 
twenty-five years’ labour of Mr. Bagnall him¬ 
self. The book is printed much more carefully 
than is common with this class of literature, 
though one record for the finding of Nitella 
Jlexilis may, as it stands, cause some surprise: 
“ Olton Pool, 1881, in company with Mr. 
James Groves ” Mr. Bagnall asks for new 
records. We can only give him Warwick 
Castle, 1881, for Reseda Lnteola, and the fields 
between Lapworth and Henley-in-Arden, 186-, 
for Colchicum autumnale. But we lent a guilty 
hand to digging up some of the latter. It is 
noted that Elodea Canadensis flowers abun¬ 
dantly at all its stations in Warwickshire, but 
Mr. Bagnall does not mention whether the 
flower is found of both the sexes. He has also 
some notes bearing on the great variability of 
tho number or arrangements of stigmas or 
stamens in the Caryophyllaceae. For instance, 
he records the occurrence in 1874 of Lychnis 
alba in a bisexual form. But the whole sub¬ 
ject of the irregularity of this group requires 
further investigation. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The next meeting of the Philological Society, 
on Friday, February 6, will again be a diction¬ 
ary evening. Mr. Henry Bradley, who happens 
to be the president of the society for the current 
work, will report on his progress with the 
letter E for the New English Dictionary. 

The American Oriental Society has elected 
Prof. Ernst Windisch, of Leipzig, as an 
honorary member. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record , commencing a fifth 
volume, will contain the following articles:— 
•“ The Chaldean Perseus,” by M. Jules Oppert; 
•“ The Lydian Legend on four Coins of 
Alyattes,” by M. J. Imbert; “The Yovanoff 
Bull,” by M. V. Scheil: “ The Tau Shu,” by 
Prof C. de Harlez; “Tablet of Mentusa 
(Xllth Dynasty),” by M. H. Mengedoht; 
“ The Silk Goddess of China,” by Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie; “ A Syriac Word,” by Prof. J. 
Van den Gheyn. 

Prof. Maurice Blomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins, has reprinted from the American 
Journal of I’hilolnyy a second series of “ Con¬ 
tributions to the Interpretation of the Veda.” 
As before, his object is to explain obscure 
passages in the hymns by means of the ritual 
practices which accompanied their recital. For 
example, he explains both the jdydnya charm 
and the ajxicit hymns in the Atharva Veda as 
having reference, not to poisonous insects, but 
£o different kinds of diseases. The so-called 


fire ordeal hymn of the Atharva Veda he in¬ 
terprets as an imprecation against an enemy. 
He further discusses the Vedic group of charms 
for extinguishing fire by means of waterplants 
and a frog, and the mention of women as 
mourners in the Atharva Veda. 

At the last meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, Prof. Morris Jastrow, of Philadelphia, 
read a paper upon “The Founding of 
Carthage.” He started from the tradition 
reported by Philistus (Euseb. ed. Schoene, 
ii. 50) that Carthage was founded by ’AfiJ/wj 
and Kopx^S®*'. From the variant reading 
Sdpos, it is clear that the former word is the 
eponym of Tyre. The latter, he argued, is 
similarly the eponym of a Phoenician colony in 
Cyprus which joined in the foundation of 
African Carthage. This Phoenician colony in 
Cyprus he identifies with Kartihadasti of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, which Schrader has 
shown to be identical with the Greek Kition. 

Dr. Glaser’s last discovery is a very interest¬ 
ing one, and confirms the antiquity which he 
assigns to certain of the inscriptions found in 
the South of Arabia. One of these, which was 
copied by M. Halevy, states that it was in¬ 
scribed by order of two Minaean governors of 
Tsar and Ashur, and expresses the thanks of 
the authors to the gods for their rescue from 
the war between the kings of the North and of 
the South, as well as for their deliverance in 
Egypt at the time of the war between Egypt 
and Madhi. Tsar and Ashur have already been 
identified by Prof. Hommel with Tsar, the 
chief fortress on the Asiatic frontier of Egypt, 
and the Ashurim of Southern Palestine. Dr. 
Glaser at first supposed that Madhi was the 
Edomite tribe Mizzan; but he now points out 
that the name must be identified with that of 
the Mazai of the Egyptian texts, who first appear 
in the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty as nomad 
huntsmen, and subsequently formed a corps of 
the Egyptian army, while in the kings of the 
North and South we must see the Hyksos prince 
who held his court at Tanis, and the native 
princes of the XVIIIth Dynasty who ruled 
at Thebes. The inscription, therefore, will go 
back to the period when the war broke out 
between Apophis and Ta’a, which eventually 
led to the expulsion of the Hyksos kings. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aristotelian Society.— ( Monday, Jan. 19.) 

Shadwobth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. F. C. Conybeare read a paper upon “The 
late Prof. Clifford’s Philosophy.” The paper 
commenced with an analysis of the essay upon the 
nature of things in themselves, in which Clifford 
starts from the distinction between the object as 
equivalent to a personal feeling, real or possible, 
which is a subjective appearance only, and the 
eject or feeling, real or possible, as inferred to 
exist out of myself and in another. The bearing 
of the distinction upon language and ethics was 
pointed out, and followed by a criticism of 
Clifford’s reduction of ultimate reality to an 
absolute feeling, to a feeling such as it may be 
conceived to be prior to the genesis of a personal 
self. The lecturer contended that the doctrine, 
like Hume’s, led straight to philosophic Nihilism, 
and that Clifford’s deduction from the absolute 
feeling of the world and of the developed ego was 
only achieved by tacitly assuming iu the unrelated 
feenng characteristics which it only bears in the 
medium of the developed self and memory.—A 
discussion followed, in which the president, Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet, and others took part. 

Royal Asiatic Society.—( Monday , Jan. 26.) 

E. L. Brandreth, Esq., in the chair.—Prof. 
Peterson read a paper on “ l’anini, the Poet and 
Grammarian ; with some Remarks on the Age of 
Indian Classical Poetry.” Prof. Peterson cited 
verses ascribed in the anthologies to the poet 
Pasini, and gave reasons for believing that he and 


the great grammarian of the name were one and 
the same person. The verses belonged to a style 
of writing which had lately been represented as 
belonging to the “ Renaissance period of Sanskrit 
literature,” as Prof. Max Muller called it. This 
Renaissance theory was based largely upon 
Ferguson’s speculation with regard to the 
Vikramaditya era, which, according to him, begun 
in a.d. 544, whereas it purported to extend from 
56 b.c. Prof. Peterson argued that this theory 
was no longer tenable, and went on to show that 
poetry of the kind exemplified in the books of 
Kalidasa was already an old art in India in the 
first century of our era. It reached back at least 
to the poem on the life of Buddha by Asvaghosba, 
a Brahmin converted to Buddhism, who wrote in 
the time of Kanishka (a.d. 78). Prof. Peterson 
thought that the great triad of grammarians— 
Piurini, Katyayana, and Patanjali—were all poets 
as well, and held that it was no longer desirable 
to regard with distrust the tradition which 
assigned Vikramaditya and his court to 56 b.c , 
and represented him as surrounded by famous 
poets.—The reading of the paper was followed by 
a discussion, in the course of which Mr. Rusden 
drew attention to a remarkable similarity of 
thought between one of the verses quoted by Prof. 
Peterson and a passage in Horace. 


FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

HI. 

It would be impossible to point to a finer portrait 
by Hogarth than the little-known “ Mrs. 
Deaaguliers ” (W. C. Cartwright, Esq.). This 
represents, with extraordinary directness and 
force, a young lady of much sprightliness and 
a beauty not exaotly of the higher order, 
attired in a gala costume which appears at least 
fifty years earlier than the date of the portrait. 
Solidly and, in its way, brilliantly painted, 
though with the hardness inseparable from the 
master’s peculiar method, its intense vitality 

g uts into the shade even the fine and very 
ving performances by Reynolds and Gains¬ 
borough, which are its immediate neighbours. 

Something of the Hogarthian humour, though 
not the dramatic genius or the power of realisa¬ 
tion of that great tragi-comedian, descended 
to Johann Zoffany, who, with all his draw¬ 
backs of hardness and opacity as a painter, sug¬ 
gested with rare intuition the true individuality 
of his sitters ; and portrayed them, too, with 
a sly seeming-unconsciousness such as adds 
much to the zest of the beholder, who deems 
that he discovers for himself what the unseen 
prompter has unobtrusively hinted to him. 
Among some of those delightful family portraits 
on a small scale, in which he is seen at Ms best, 
we may select for especial mention Lady Sarah 
Spencer’s “Portrait Group,” showing, in stiff 
attitudes amusingly suggestive of photography 
in its earlier stages, a family of country gentle¬ 
folk, whom we may surmise to be of a some¬ 
what rustic order. This includes an elder lady, 
who is a very Mrs. Hardcastle in fussiness and 
endimanclie splendour, and a younger one play¬ 
ing the mandolin, upon whose devoted head 
the senior has evidently clapped one of her 
most portentous turbans. By the side of them 
an elderly gentleman poses with much naivete 
and complacency. Real skill is shown in the 
careful modelling of the heads and in the 
rendering of the elaborate costumes. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has raroly, evon at Burlington 
House, been seen to greater advantage than on 
the present occasion. He can be judged not 
only—as at many previous exhibitions—by 
the still beautiful ghosts of once glowing 
works, but by more than one performance 
in wMch are still displayed, relatively un- 
mpaired, the charms of a colour seeking 
to unite the magic of the Venetian tints 
with the sombre glow of a Rembrandt. The 
“Master Bunbury” (Sir E. Bunbury, Bart.), 
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painted in 1780, shows with perfect simplicity, 
as well as with all that love for childhood m 
the expression of which the master stands 
unrivalled, a bright-eyed urchin, clad in a 
ruby velvet coat and dark yellow breeches, 
gazing out of the picture with the fixed 
and unconscious gaze of a bright-eyed 
squirrel. In perfection of preservation, as in 
true charm of delineation, this more than rivals 
that still brilliant piece of colour, the famous 
“Young Fortune-tellers” (Sir Chas. Tennant, 
Bart.), in which are given in fancy dress the 
portraits of two beautiful children, Lord Henry 
and Lady Charlotte Spencer. The fascination 
of the picture cannot be denied or altogether 
withstood; but it is none the less a marked 
example of that false and exaggerated naivete 
into which Reynolds was not infrequently be¬ 
trayed in his excessive straining after archness 
and a seductive mutinerie. The “Viscountess 
Crosbie” is the almost equally well-known 
portrait in full length of a beautiful and viva¬ 
cious lady, who is seen fronting the spectator, 
moving onward with a swift, graceful motion. 
Whatever may be thought of the doubtful pro¬ 
portions of the figure, few will be found to gain¬ 
say the assertion that the head is, in the irresis¬ 
tible animation of its bright youthfulness, one 
of the most remarkable painted by the master. 
The whole is a striking example of that 
“momentary” quality which has been praised 
in the works of Sir Joshua. In this exceptional 
case the momentariness, expressing as it does 
the main, over-mastering quality of the lively 
creature portrayed, is entirely successful. Had 
the art of portraiture, however, been confined 
or even mainly directed to the representation of 
ephemeral phases of expression, its scope 
would have been singularly contracted, and its 
chief glory—the suggestion of mental as well 
as physical individuality—obscured. Faded as 
are the flesh-tints in the beautiful “Portrait 
of Miss Kennedy” (Sir E. Bunbury, Bart.), one 
is still, in contemplating it, inclined not to dis¬ 
agree with tiie dictum of Sir Joshua himself:— 
“ It has more grace and dignity than anything 
I have done, and it is the best coloured.” It 
is difficult, however, to connect the sobriquet 
of “Polly Kennedy” with this haughty and 
just a shade fretful beauty, whose face and 
attitude are the perfection of high-bred grace. 
Exquisite combinations o' peacock-blue, dark 
green, crimson, and gold are obtained in the 
sumptuous pseudo-oriental costume and acces¬ 
sories, all of which must be from the artist’s 
own brush. 

To see Gainsborough in perfection this year 
it is necessary to go to the New Gallery, 
for here are only two first-rate performances 
from his hand. One is the easy and delightful 
“Portrait of James Christie, Esq.” (James 
Christie, Esq.), which places before us in a 
three-quarter length, with his arm leaning 
on a picture—evidently a Gainsborough land¬ 
scape—the founder or the well-known firm 
of auctioneers. This was painted in 1778, and 
presented by the painter to the sitter. To an 
early period of the master’s career must belong 
the often-exhibited “ Miss Hippesley ” (Sir C. 
Tennant, Bart.)—a lady of great physical 
attractions, but not altogether reassuring ex¬ 
pression, who almost fronts the spectator in 
a low white dress with a mantle of cold 
bright blue. The modelling is much more 
solid and careful, if less broad, than that of 
the painter’s most characteristic manner; and 
the true individuality of the model is more 
strongly emphasised, because artificial grace 
has been less sought for. The quality which 
is unmistakably Gainsborough’s is that hardly 
controlled animal vivacity of spirits which he 
had the secret of exhibiting in features out¬ 
wardly in perfect repose. 

A Romney of exceptional tenderness and 
dignity is the “ Portrait of Mrs. Carwardine and 


Child ” (Lord Hillingdon). It is a trifle dull 
in colour even for a Romney—and as a colourist 
he always suffers much from a comparison 
with his great rivals—but the design has an 
unforced harmony and nobility, the conception 
a simple human pathos, such as has hardly been 
attained either by Gainsborough or Reynolds. 
The mother and child are here absolutely one 
in mysterious sympathy and love, and the 
modesty of nature is not overstepped, even by 
a hair’s breadth. An example of Romney in 
his least interesting phase—that of the only 
mildly interested limner of fashionable beauties 
—is the over-cleaned and tiresome “ Portrait of 
Mrs. Powys ” (Lord Hillingdon). Much 
bettor in every respect is the “ Lady Edward 
Cavendish Bentinok ”—a young lady quaintly 
and becomingly attired in a diaphanous white 
cloak, with a large white muslin hat tied 
under her chin with blue ribbons. A super¬ 
ficial modish elegance is shown in the very 
happily-designed “ Portrait of Lady Milnes ” 
(Lord Houghton)—a beauty very conscious of 
her undeniable charms; but this lacks, like 
many pictures of its class from the 
same brush, true life and characterisation. 
The earlier and better phase of Hoppner’s 
practice is unusually well displayed in 
the “Portrait of Mrs. Gwyn” (Sir C. 
Tennant) — the Miss Homeck who, from 
some verses of Goldsmith, obtained the name 
of the “ Jessamy Bride ”; this is a very happy, 
but also a quite unconcealed, adaptation of 
Sir Joshua’s style, much lacking in strength, 
but not in charm. Stronger and more 
characteristic, but, at the same time, much 
coarser in technique, is the “Mrs. Hoppner” 
(James Christie, Esq.). 

Turner may be studied here in almost 
every phase of his progress and transfor¬ 
mation. Very difficult to appreciate in its 
present darkened and obscured condition is 
the “ Kilgarran Castle ” (M. H. Colnaghi, 
Esq.), which illustrates the first manner. To 
the second belong the fine pair of landscapes, 
both called “Scene in the Park at Lowther 
Castle” (the Earl of Lonsdale), and both 
painted in 1810. The more beautiful of the pair 
is the No. 131, in which the castle appears 
rather too definitely in the middle distance, 
under an evening sky still saturated with the 
rays of the dying sun, while cattle enliven the 
foreground on the skirts of a wood, which casts 
on the meadows the long shadows of approach¬ 
ing evening. The influence of Cuvp, in the treat¬ 
ment both of the vibrating golden atmosphere 
and of the wooded foreground, makes itself 
unmistakably felt. The pathetic, but not sad, 
quality of this simple English scene is such as 
could not be infused into a “composition,” 
however noble, however well ponderated. Of 
the class of so-called classical compositions, in 
which Turner openly came forward as the 
emulator and imitator of Claude le Lorrain, it 
would be difficult to point to a finer or more 
important example than Sir John Pender’s 
“Classical Landscape: Mercury and Hers6,” 
painted in 1811, andworthyto take rankwith the 
“ Crossing the Brook ” at the National Gallery, 
if not quite with Lord Yarborough’s “Vintage 
at Micon,” which, with all its classioality, is 
more sincere and more solidly based on nature. 
Nothing fresh need be said about Lord 
Wantage’s “ Sheemess,” which has very 
recently been seen at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The “ Wreckers” (8ir John Pender) is a poetic 
and unusually well-preserved study of the 
warring elements let loose, serving as an 
admirable pretext for the indulgence in that 
tragic, unrestful mood which is the main 
characteristic of the master’s late time. The 
sandy shore, the still angry encroaching waves, 
the black tempestuous sky, are presented with 
a magic power and a unity of effect which it 
would be difficult to parallel. 


Even by the side of this great piece a most 
luminous and beautiful Bonington, “ Low 
Tide on the French Coast” (Sir C. Tennant), 
succeeds in maintaining itself. Though it is 
open to much doubt whether oertain problems 
of linear perspective connected with the figures 
and shipping in the middle distance have been 
accurately solved, and the awkward figures of 
children in the extreme foreground may be 
blamed, it is impossible to resist the fascina¬ 
tion of one of the most beautiful evening skies 
to be seen here—one which any Dutchman 
of them all might be proud to have painted. 

After several Constable years, we have now a 
Crome year; and if we do not find in the latter 
master the masterly breadth of execution, the 
originality of standpoint, the purely English 
quality to which the former owes his command¬ 
ing position in the English school, we may 
enjoy in his work a far greater variety, a more 
intimate pathos, and a subtler penetration of 
Nature’s secrets than Constable can show. The 
unusual and unusually exquisite “ On the 
River Yare” (H. G. Barwell, Esq.) shows the 
river all pale-green and grey under the last 
livid gleam of sunlight which fights its 
way through menacing thunder-clouds. Here 
Crome has evidently been inspired by Van 
Goyen, whose method he applies with the 
happiest results to an English scene. In the 
noble study of trees, “ The Willow-Tree” (G. 
Holmes, Esq.), the facile brush of Gainsborough 
has furnished an example for the treatment of 
foliage; but the drawing of tree trunks and 
branches is finer and more accurate than his. 
The much-admired “ Poringland Oak ” (Rev. 
C. J. Steward) shows everywhere, and especially 
in the peculiar accentuation of the branches, 
the influence of Crome’s chief idol, Hobbema. 
The luminous sky, the middle distance, and 
the foreground, with its jowel-like emerald 
tones, are alike admirable; but noble as is the 
rendering of the great oak which gives its 
name to the picture, it unpleasantly suggests 
a tree stuck upright in the ground, rather than 
one whose roots still have a firm hold in the 
soil. Claude Phillips. 


THE LATE DR. SCHLIEMANN. 

TnE following letter has been addressed to 
Mme. Schliemann, on the occasion of her hus¬ 
band’s death, by the heads of the foreign 
archaeological schools in Athens: 


“The undersignod representatives of foreign 
archaeological institutions at Athens hereby desire 
to give public expression to their sense of the 
serious loss to archaeological science caused by the 
death of Dr. Henry Schliemann. 

“ They wish to take this opportunity of making 
due acknowledgment of his distinguished services 
in exploration and excavation of ancient Greek 
sites and monuments, which have undoubtedly 
advanced to an exceptional degree the study of 
ancient life and art, and have opened out new 
fields of enquiry yielding results important in the 
present and of great promise for the future. 

“More than any man of our time he has 
awakened wide-spread interest in the great Hel¬ 
lenic past, and has converted what was previously 
a study confined to the few into a living influence 
which has enriched the intellectual resources of 
all civilised communities. 

“ They also desire to express their deep sym¬ 
pathy with the family of tneir distinguished col¬ 
league. 

“ Signed, 

/ German Imp, 
“ W. Dorpfeld, 1st Secretary 1 Archaeological 
“P. Wolteus, 2nd Secretary j Institute at- 

\ Athens 


“ C. Wat.dstein, Director l . . ,, , , , 

“ R. B. Richardson ^“encan Schoo 1 of 

Annual Director ( Classical Studies 
“E. A. Gardner, Director, British Archaeo¬ 
logical School.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 

Luxor: Jus. IS, 1881. 

The announcement in the Academy of 
December 27, that a numerously signed 
memorial has been presented to Lord Salisbury 
praying for the appointment of an official 
inspector of the Egyptian monuments, has 
given great satisfaction to those of us here who 
are interested in the subject. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed on archaeologists and lovers 
of art that if the monuments still remaining are 
to be preserved, the initiative must be taken 
by tho Foreign Secretary. Whatever he orders 
will be carried out. But unless he gives 
precise and definite instructions nothing 
practical will be accomplished. It might have 
been thought that the agitation of last autumn 
would have stirred the Cairo officials to action. 
It served no other end than to promote a 
certain amount of aimless discussion. The 
suggestions of members of the Antiquities 
Committee like Gen. Grenfell and Col. Boss, 
who to a knowledge of the subject unite 
also an earnest desire to save the monuments, 
were invariably vetoed by the obstructive 
majority. Hard-working officials, having the 
management of important departments, cannot 
be expected to waste hours in attempting 
to reason with colleagues whose evident 
intention is simply to thwart action; and 
if Gen. Grenfell resigns his membership 
of the committee, as he has stated he 
will, he would certainly be fully justified 
in doing so. It is, perhaps, difficult for those 
unacquainted with Egyptian politics to realise 
the motives influencing the opposition. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the interest of art, this antiquities 
question is one of the few in which the native 
Pashas can indulge their passion for intrigue 
without fear of consequences. Opposition on 
what are considered more serious matters may 
be accompanied by loss of place. In this 
instance it is somewhat ostentatiously displayed, 
as a kind of investment which may yield good 
interest in the future. That the calculation is 
entirely fallacious is, of course, evident to those 
aware of the settled policy of England in the 
East, but then the native Pashas’ notions on 
that subject are somewhat hazy. 

Sometimes, however, even on this question, 
the opposition finds itself rather sharply pulled 
up, as happened two or three weeks ago in the 
case of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s excavations. He 
came out to Egypt last November on the 
understanding that he was to work at the 
Pyramid of Mfidiln under the same conditions 
that he excavated last year at Hawara. After 
he left Cairo new rules were made by the 
committee, of such a nature that Mr. Petrie, 
on learning them, decided to abandon his work, 
and discharged his men. This was what the 
majority of the committee desired. The fact of 
his being an Englishman, and a very successful 
excavator, greatly esteemed at home and 
with a European reputation, offered a rare 
opportunity for displaying their animus, 
and placing something to the account of the 
“ investment.” One member of the committee 
went so far as to say that “ Mr. Petrie must be 
made to understand that there is no room for 
him in Egypt.” Fortunately, the matter came 
to the ears of Sir Evelyn Baring, who summoned 
Mr. Petrie to Cairo, ordered the committee to 
abolish their late regulations, and in consulta¬ 
tion with Mr. Petrie framed new ones, which 
will be decidedly more favourable to him than 
those under which he has hitherto conducted 
his operations. 

This incident will explain to those interested 
in the preservation of ancient monuments 
how matters really stand here. They 
are sufficiently influential to demand of 
Lord Salisbury (that the Egyptian temples be 
plaoed under efficient inspection. This can 


only be done by the department of public 
works. And when Sir Evelyn Baring informs 
Sir Colin Moncrieff and dol. Boss that the 

Z nsibility of preservation rests with them, 
mpered with any conditions, we may 
entertain a reasonable hope that what yet 
remains of the monuments will not be lost. 

As to their present condition, I notice a marked 
deterioration since last I visited Upper Egypt, 
three years ago. The natural decay has gone 
on to an alarming extent. Fine passages of 
sculpture, where the stone is saturated with 
nitre, can be obliterated by the pressure of the 
finger; and this might have been prevented if 
the stone had been properly washed when it 
was first uncovered. It is true that some 
tombs are shut in with doors; but the temples 
are unenclosed, and the natives have free 
access to them, which means that the decoration 
is at their mercy, the same as previously. In 
places where decayed stone ought to have been 
cut away and supplied with new, there is simply 
a plastering of Nile mud mixed with chopped 
straw. In short, the evidences of decay and 
wreckage in all directions is simply heart¬ 
breaking. 

It cannot be otherwise under the present 
system. In the temperate climate of Western 
Europe it would be physically impossible for 
one man to direct a museum and overlook 
monuments extending over nearly a thousand 
miles. Consequently, for all purposes of practi¬ 
cal study the museum is next to valueless, and 
the monuments are passing away before our 
eyes. Whether the museum of Ghizeh shall 
fulfil the function it might for this generation, 
and whether the monuments are to be preserved 
for future generations, is in the hands of the 
educated public of England. 

Henry Wallis. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The object of The Boyal Society of Painter- 
Etchers being not merely the restoration of 
original etching, but the re-infusion into all 
forms of the engraver’s art of the painter-like 
qualities which it has lost, it has been deter¬ 
mined by the council to include in this year’s 
exhibition (in March) those plates of the Liber 
Studiorum, which were executed by Turner 
himself. 

General Sib Francis Grenfell, whose 
important discoveries at Assuan in 1885 have 
earned for him the gratitude of Egyptologists, 
has had a battalion working for tho last month 
at AbA Simbel. An inscribed tablet, of which 
there appears to be no previous record, and 
two broken statues have been found on the 
west side of the Great Temple. The vast 
accumulation of sand at Abu Simbel renders 
the work of excavation one of unusual difficulty, 
as well as of promise. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s forthcoming 
volume will be entitled Pharaohs , Fellahs, and 
Explorers. 

The fourth ordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
be held on Saturday, February 20, in the hall 
of the Zoological Society, Hanover-square. 
The President, Sir John Fowler, will take the 
chair at 4 p.m. 

The Art Journal for February will contain 
the conclusion of the illustrated article on 
“ Lord Tennyson’s Childhood.” 

It is proposed to place a memorial to the 
late Archbishop Thomson in York Minster, in 
the form of a recumbent effigy, similar to that 
of his predecessor, Vemon-Harcourt. 

The late General Sir Edmund Whitmore has 
bequeathed to the National Portrait Gallery a 
picture of Sir George Brown, whose aide-de- 
camp he was in the Crimea. ! 


During the three first days of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
large collection of coins formed by the late Dr. 
Churchill Babington, some time Disney pro¬ 
fessor of archaeology at Cambridge. The col¬ 
lection is particularly rich in Greek pieces, 
many of which came from historic cabinets. 
There is also a series of early British coins and 
Boman coins relating to Britain. 

The French minister of public instruction 
has commissioned M. Puvis de Chavannes to 
execute two cartoons for Gobelin tapestries 
representing the girlhood of Joan of Arc. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The Globe Theatre, which has had so much 
bad luck, has now been re-opened by Mr. 
Norman Forbes, an intelligent young actor 
who has been able, it seems, to assume 
managerial responsibilities. We thank him for 
abolishing the little fussiness of fees for play¬ 
bills, and it is doubtless to the comfort of his 
audience that he has introduced the electric 
light. These be brave things. But what about 
his pieces ? We question whether, in the choice 
of these, he has shown as much judgment; and, 
after all, it is by pieces and performances—not 
by free play-bills and unlimited electric light— 
that a theatre must stand or fall. Mr. Norman 
Forbes has been ill-advised in selecting a version 
of tho now well-known “ Gringoire ” of De 
Banville as one of his two opening plays. All 
that we can say for the choice is that it shows a 
disposition to get away from the common¬ 
place; but why get away from it in this 
particular direction ? The adaptation of De 
Banville’s drama by Mr. Besant and Mr. 
Walter Pollock is good enough for the plain 
man; and though a great expert of the theatre 
did say, years ago, that Mr. Wills (whose 
adaptation Mr. Norman Forbes produces) 
has written some of the best blank verse 
done since Otwav, there will scarcely, we 
think, be found a place for the new adaptation 
of “ Gringoire.” And again, though it may be 
interesting, is it quite modest of a very young 
actor-manager to offer himself to the public in 
a role in which Mr. Beerbohm Tree is seen so 
often and with such singular success ? We 
trow not. We consider it a mistake; but for 
this mistake Mr. Norman Forbes, to some ex¬ 
tent, makes amends by the selection of a less 
important character in the second piece he 
plays. You sec he is not a low comedian, and 
ho has the sense to know it. This second 
piece—by far the longer of the two—is called 
“ All the Comforts of Home.” It is a farcical 
comedy, or rather, a very long farce, adapted 
from the German. As given upon the London 
stage, it is ill constructed. But two or three 
pretty young ladies, and one or two clever ones, 
rform in it. Miss Mary Ansell—perhaps a 
ginner—has a measure of charm, and works 
hard. Miss Lily Linfield makes a hit by a 
dance. But the best played part is that of one 
Theodore Bender, which is played by Mr. 
Harry Paulton. Of course this long established 
comic actor knows his business perfectly. We 
doubt, however, whether his performance, or 
the best efforts of the other ladies and gentle¬ 
men, will suffice to secure popularity to the 
present Globe play-bill. It has been asked 
already—and we echo the inquiry—hasn’t the 
new youDg manager some stronger card up 
his sleeve 'i 

For two or three nights last week Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree—owing, we are sorry to say, 
to a sharp bronchial attack—was out of the 
Haymarket bill. Tho public suddenly found 
that the young actor, Mr. Frederick Harrison 
—now Mr. Tree’s acting manager—was ready 
and thoroughly able to step into Mr. Tree’s 
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shoes as the Duke of Guiaebury in “The 
Dancing Girl.” Mr. Harrison performed an 
exacting part with remarkable vigour and 
effect. It was indeed a tour deforce of a rare 
kind, and it demands this word of chronicle. 

Miss Mabie Eraser produced Ibsen’s 
“ Doll’s House ” for a single performance last 
Tuesday at Terry’s. We id not go. The lady’s 
performance—as word is brought to us—was 
good, but the piece is said to have been received 
coldly. Did the enthusiastic Ibsenite forget 
to be present to see to it that a measure of 
applause—unwarranted by the art—was at least 
bestowed upon the topsy-turvy morality of 
the production ? 


MUSIC. 

"IVANHOE." 

The Royal English Opera House opens to¬ 
night with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “ Ivanhoe.” 
Scott’s novel of that name has already formed 
the Bubject of more than one opera, of which 
perhaps the best known—by name at any rate 
—is Marschner’s “Templer und Judin.” In 
that work we have the scene in the friar’s cell, 
the taking of the castle of Torquilstone; and at 
the end Ivanhoe appears as Rebecca’s champion 
at Templestowe. But though almost the same 
characters, and to some extent the same events, 
are to be found in Sir A. Sullivan’s new opera, 
there is no resemblance in the music. 

The moment has not yet come to discuss the 
work; but from a perusal of the vocal score we 
may venture on a brief description of the plot, 
as given by the librettist, Mr. Julian Sturgis. 

The first act opens in the Hall of Cedric the 
Saxon. Brian de Bois Guilbert and Maurice 
de Bracy arrive, and are welcomed by Cedric. 
The supper scene, as related by Scott, is closely 
followed by the librettist. The drinking song 
for baritone solo (Cedric) and chorus is the 
chief musical feature of this opening scene. 
Towards the close Do Bracy proposes to the 
Templar to seize Rowena when returning from 
the lists at Ashby. In the next soene Rowena 
is found alone, singing to “ the moon clad in 
silver mail.” Ivanhoe, disguised as the Palmer, 
is brought to her, and she anxiously inquires 
after the Crusaders, and especially after Ivan¬ 
hoe. The act closes with the “tournament” 
music, the defeat of the Templar, and the 
recognition of the “ disinherited ” knight as 
Ivanhoe. 

The second act opens in Friar Tuck’s cell, 
and there are two songs, one for the disguised 
King Richard, the other for the “ thievish ” 
friar. The song for the latter is in good old 
English style, and it ends with a “Ho jolly 
Jenkin” refrain, in which both join. Given a 
good rendering, the success of this number is 
assured. The two are about to fight, when 
Locksley arrives, demanding “succour for 
Cedric, Thane of Rotherwood, and for his ward 
Rowena,” who have been carried off to Torquil¬ 
stone ; Ivanhoe, wounded, lies in the same ac¬ 
cursed walls. The next scene takes place within 
the castle of Torquilstone. De Bracy offers 
liberty to Rowena and her father if she will 
marry him. Then the Templar appears and 
sings of his passion for Rebecca. In scene 3 
Ulrica declaims her wild legend, founded on the 
one given in the novel. After this Rebecca 
comes to her asking if there be no way of safety. 
The maiden’s prayer, “ Lord of our chosen 
race,” is said to contain part of a genuine 
Hebrew melody. The act closes with a long 
duet between the Templar and the Jewess. 
This is evidently one of the most ambitious 
numbers in the work. 

The third act opens still in the castle of Tor¬ 
quilstone. Rebecca is watching over the wounded 
knight. She sings a lullaby soft and sweet, 
Ivanhoe, too, has his song. The storming and 


burning of the castle bring the scene to a close. 
As in the novel, the Jewess is saved by the 
Templar, and Ivanhoe by King Richard. The 
next scene, with its opening chorus, “Light 
foot upon the dancing green,” must come as a 
welcome contrast after the exciting Torquil¬ 
stone music. The outlaws are assembled in the 
forest. Richard enters with Ivanhoe. We 
have the pardon of De Bracy; Cedric becomes 
reconciled to his son, and consents to his union 
with Rowena. In this scene there is a short 
quartet and a short love duet. The finale gives 
the arrival of Ivanhoe at Templestowe, as 
Rebecca’s champion, and the death of the 
Templar. 

Mr. Sturgis has cleverly condensed Scott’s 
novel, so full of incident, and there is much 
poetry and force in his lines. The weak part 
of the book seems to us to be the divided in¬ 
terest caused by the two maidens, Rowena and 
Rebecca; but for this fault, if it be such, the 
novelist is responsible. Of Sir A. Sullivan’s 
music, we will only venture to say that it is 
clever, full of melody, and for the most part 
thoroughly characteristic of the composer. It 
may be mentioned that he makes judicious use 
of representative themes. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Herb Stavenhagen gave an orchestral con¬ 
cert at St. James’s Hall on Thursday, January 
22. He commenced with Beethoven’s Concerto 
in C minor (Op. 37). The playing was sound, 
but the work presents little or no difficulty 
to a pianist who has mastered Liszt. Herr 
Stavenhagen’s rendering of some transcriptions 
by this composer were immensely appreciated, 
and he added one of the Rhapsodies. The 
novelty of the evening was a scene from G. 
Kastrapp’s drama, “ Suleika,” set to music and 
conducted by the concert-giver, and sung by 
his wife. Mme. Stavenhagen, connected with 
the Weimar Court Theatre, is an accomplished 
dramatic vocalist. The music, like so much 
that is produced by young \ German composers, 
is inspired by Wagner and Liszt: a double 
portion of their spirit seems indeed to have 
fallen upon Herr Stavenhagen. The lady was 
much more successful in the grand scene from 
“Der Freischiitz.” The programme concluded 
with Liszt’s Concerto in A. The playing was all 
that could be desired, but the work is hideously 
ugly. Mr. Arthur Friedheim was the con¬ 
ductor. 

Herr Stavenhagen was pianist at the Popular 
Concert on Saturday afternoon, and played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 110). His 
reading of the first movement was, as usual, 
somewhat affected. He took the Scherzo at 
presto pace, and the Trio was far from neat; the 
rest of the work was more satisfactory. The 
pianist was not at his best, but still he was 
encored, and gave Schubert’s Minuot in B 
minor. Beethoven’s Septet was splendidly 
performed by Mme. Neruda, and Messrs. 
Straus, Egerton, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, 
and Piatti. This popular work drew a large 
audience. Mr. Brereton, the vocalist, sang 
■with sucoess Mozart’s “ Qui sdegno” and 
Purcell’s fine song, “Arise, ye subterranean 
winds.” On the following Monday evening 
another popular work was given—viz., 
Schubert’s Octet in F (Op. 166) for strings and 
wind. In spite of its length it was performed 
without the usual break. Mmo. Neruda led; 
and her associates were Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
Egerton, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, and 
Piatti. The Beethoven Septet and the Schubert 
Octet are two magnets which never fail to 
draw the public, aim never will fail so long as 
pure melody has power to charm. Mr. B. 
Schonberger played for the first time at these 
concerts Brahms’s Sonata in C major. It is 


marked as Op. 1, although Schumann, in a 
letter to Joachim, speaks of it as Op. 5. Any¬ 
how, it is one of the master’s earliest productions, 
one of those which attracted Schumann’s notice 
and caused him to prophesy a great future for 
the young artist—a prophecy which time has 
proved true. The opening Allegro is remark¬ 
able for its energy. The charming and c 1 : ver 
variations on an old Volkslied are suppose 1 to 
have been written when Brahms was only 
fourteen years of age. A lively Scherzo and a 
fiery Finale complete the work. Mr. Schon¬ 
berger played splendidly, and added Chopin’s 
Etude in C sharp minor by way of encore. 
Mr. Braxton Smith sang songs by Handel and 
Stemdale Bennett. He has a pleasing voice 
and good method. 

Miss Fanny Davies gave a Pianoforte Recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
She opened with Bach’s C minor Fantasia and 
two Scarlatti pieces, all well rendered. In 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E (Op. 109), the pianist 
was not altogether satisfactory. The first 
movement and the presto went fairly well; but 
the variations were cold. It is so rare to hear 
them played with warmth as well as skill: the 
moment the technical element becomes too 

S rominent, the poetry of the music vanishes. 

lisa Davies gave a remarkably fine performance 
of Schumann’s Fantasia (Op. 17); the middle 
movement was played with great power, and 
the perilous passage at the close was bravely 
and successfully attacked. The programme 
further included Brahms’s Scherzo (Op. 4), and 
a number of short pieces by modem composers. 
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other Publications. 

Henry Stevens & Sox, 39, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


This day is published, in 1 vol., price 4s., 

THE 

T\UBLIN UNIVEKSITY CALENDAR 

FOR 1891. 


Also, price 4s,, 

TYUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS.- 

being a Supplement to the University Calendar for 1891. 
Hodqks, Floors, * Co., Dublin, Lonoxaxs A Co., Loudon. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No . 904.— FEBRUARY, 1881.-8s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: —The Royal StUabtr akd their Capital. 

_Yankee Homes and Buffalo Haunts, by Captain 

Andrew Haggard, D.8.O.-Loan Houghton.-Professor 

Lombroso’s New Theory of Political Crime, by Helen 
Zimmern. - As Evening with Schmkkanx.-Made¬ 
leine's Story, chaps. Hi., iv., by E. Keary. - A Bide is 

Kaee.ri.asd, by J. E. C. Bodley. —The French Academy. 

-Os Surrey Hh.lr.-II. Fin asd Fur, by A Son of the 

TIarahes.-TiiB PaoTfaii System is Morocco, by Donald 

: Mackenrie.-Tire Growiso Uspoi'llarity oe Military 

Service, by Major-General F. Chenevix Trench, C.M.G. - 

^Alexander William Kinolake. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SON8, Edixbuboh and London. 


BLACKWOOD'S NEW SERIAL. 

TtaU Bay.—Part XU.—Price One Shilling. 

TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT. 

From “BIaAOKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 

No. XII. CONTAINS: —Kashmir, by Andrew Wilson.- 

Salmo-Hcciio Fibhino is Bavaria, by Gilfrid W. Hartley. 
-Travels is Circassia, by Laurence Oliphant. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOB t SONS, Enixmaon akd Losdos. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents fob FEBRUARY. 

POPULAR MOVEMENTS in INDIA By Sir William Wilsos 

THE ETHICS of WINE-DRINKING sad TOBACCO-SMOKING 
By Count Leo Tolstoi. 

ANCIENT CHURCH ENDOWMENTS. By Edward A. Fbkmas, 

ROMANCE REALI8TICI8ED. By II. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
ANr.LO-CATHOLICISM and the CHUKCII. By Principal Fain. 
BAIUN, D.D 

PERSIAN CIVILISATION. By Prince Malcoi m Khan. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Lord F.duond Fitim vcrick. 

THE REALITIES offCHRISTI ANITY. By Edwin A. Abuotu, D.D. 
ARISTOTLE as a NATURALIST. By George J. Romanes, F.R.S. 
ATHENS REVISITED. By the Right Hon. G. Suaw Lefevhk, M.P. 
WOLFE TONE. A Note. By the Du** of Arovli,. 

Isbistkr k Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covcnt Garden. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

FEBRUARY. 

C VRDINAL NEWMAN'S 8CEPT1CI8M. By Lklis Srxrires. 

THE TYRANNY of the “NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE." By 
the Hon. Rmikald B. Barrr. 

TBRNERIAN LANDSCAPE: an Arrested Art. By A. W. Hist, 
4»w a 

THE CRUSHING DEFEAT ol TRADE UNIONISM In 
AUSTRALIA. By H. H. CuAMrlos. 

THE SCOTTISH RAILWAY STRIKE. By Sir Uskdlbi Maxwell, 
Bart, M.P. 

THE FATHER ol all the GOATS. By E. h. Buxton- 

A JAPANESE VIEW of NEW JAPAN. By Daiooho Goh. 

PITY the POOR BIRDS ! By the Rev. l)r. J,:s»orr. 

THE DECLINE of INDIAN TASTE. By Sirs. Kikoscotk. 

THE WAR-GAME. (With a Map.) By Colonel Lossdale Mali, R.E 

PURGED LITERATURE. By Henbv G. Hewlett. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY and the SWINE-MIRACLE. By Iho Right 
lion. W. E. Gladstokk, M.P. 


London: Keoab Pall, Trixcu, Tbubser, & Co.. Limited. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 

FEBRUARY. 

RUSSIAN FINANCE: The RatiDg of the Peasantry. By E. B. 
Laxix. 

PUBLIC LIFE and PRIVATE MORALS. By M. 

AN ISLAND DEER-FOREST. By Sir Hekrv Pottijuek, Bart. 

THE ROAD to SOCIAL PEACE. By David F. Sculom. 

TUF. FARMS and TROTTING HORSES of KENTUCKY. By the 
Dvkk of Marlborough. 

•THE CELT In ENGLISH ART. By Grant Allen. 

DECORATIVE ELECTRIC LIGHTING. Bv Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon 
CRITICS “ OVER the COALS " By Willi am Archer. 

• THE SOUL of MAN UNDER SOCIALISM. By (Vein Wii.de. 
-CORK ESPON HENCENonconformists and UntoiiUm. By tho Rot. 
New max Ham.. 

-ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. Chape. XX.-X.YII. By Georoe 

Mirkdith. __ 

Ci.v.: >:vx 4 Hall, Limited. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
QUARTERLY. 

THE MONIST. 

Published by the Open Court Publishing 
Company {Chicago). 

CONTENTS OF No. n. (just published). 

THE ARCHITECTURE of THEORIES. By 
Charles S. Peirce. 

ILLUSTRATIVE STUDIES in CRIMINAL AN¬ 
THROPOLOGY— 

1. Zola’s “La Bete Humaine and Criminal An¬ 

thropology. 

2. Psychiatry and Criminal Anthropology—(a) 

Secretions of Criminals; (6) Power of Smell; 
(c) Taste ; (d) Walk; («) Gestures ; (/) Mor¬ 
phological Anomalies — Skeleton, Skull, 
Wrinkles; (?) Tattooing. By Prof. Cesark 
Lombroso. 

THE SQUARING of the CIRCLE. The History of 
the Problem from the most ancient times to the 
present Day. By Dr. Hermann Schubert. 
THE CRITERION of TRUTH. A Dissertation on 
the Method of Verification. Editor. 

FIVE SOULS with but a SINGLE THOUGHT. Tha 
Psychology of the Star-Fish. By Carus Sterne. 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY in tho NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Prof. Friedrich Jodl. 
RECENT FRENCH PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
Lucien Ark ft at. 

BOOK REVIEWS. English, French, G- nnan. 
SUMMARY of CONTENTS of LEADING PHILO¬ 
SOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 

Single Numbers, 2s. 6d. ; in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Yearly, 9s. 6d. ; in cloth, 13s. 8d. 

London: Watts & Co., 17, Johnson Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


SUNDAY AT HOME 

For FEBRU ARY, contains 

HOW Mr. QUrVRRLRY CAME TO THE FRONT, by the Rev. P. 
B. Power, M A.Visiting Ladies," by Ruth Lamb.—A 
Story of Constance. Serial Story by D. Alcock.—S ocial 
Life Among the Assyrians and Babylonians, by Pro¬ 
fessor Sayce, LL.D.—SUNDAY, by the Rev. S. G. Green, 
D.D.—Old Honest, by Leslie Keith —Travancobb and 
Christian Missions, by Rev. George Cousins.—I nscrip¬ 
tions on Old Edinburgh Houses, II., by E. E. Guthrie.— 
Neil McAra, Crofter, by Jessie M. E. Saxby.—S unday 
Meditations, by the Rev. J. T. L. Maggs, B.A.—Monthly 
Religious Record, Ac., dec.—Fr ontispiece : “ Thb Puri 
tan’s First Winter in New England,” by G. H. Bongbton, 
A.R.A.—Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 

An Exponent of Current Chrietian Thought at Home and Abroad. 
For FEBRUARY. Prico One Shilling. 

Co KitNTS. 

I. MESSIANIC PROPHECY. By Prebendary RsYKOl.De. 

11 . ECCE CHRI8TIANUH. Parti. ByJ. P. Lillet. 

III. LATER LIFE of ST. BERNARD. By J. R. Gksoort. 

IV. THE NEW APOLOGETIC. By II. M. Williamson, D.D. 

V. 06 nil in the GOSPELS. ByS Tuklwall 

VI. THE INDIAN GHOST DANCE. By Miee A. W. BecxLAKD. 
VII THE NATURE and AMOUNT of the SCRIPTURAL 
EVIDENCE for EPISCOPACY. Part II. By W. Has- 
DKKXOX, D.D. 

VIII. CURRENT LITERATURE. 

THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 

For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 

Contexts. 

^^imouMagnuf. By Rev. Aubrey L. Moohk, M.A. 

kW^h. Romans. 

By Rev. C. Clemaxce, B.A, D.D. 

TH 5n,lf E?^«e E re By Rev. B. C. Carr.*, M.A. 

Rev. J. Mon ay Scoyt. 

THE CHURCH YEAR. By Rev. Enwis Davits, D.D. 

ScxAgeeima. 

Quinquageaima. 

The Pint Sunday in Lent 

The Second Sunday in Lent _ 

8ERM0NIC OUTLINES on SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS— 

Josenh. By Rev. J. Dickerson Davies. 

Abraham. By Rev. Charles Jkrda.n, M.A. 

Human and the Divine. By Her. J. 

Pattern-Service. ' By Rev. J. Dicksesok Davies. 

James Nisbet A Co., 21, Berners Street, W._ 


Tl.ir.l Fd ; tion, price is. Sd. ■ 

O N FAILTJIiE r:f BBAIN POWER. 

By JULIUS ALI IlAl S. M.D. By the Same Author, price 
1(W. 6d., ON LOCOMO’i'oK ATAXY, and other Diseases of the Spinal 

Cqrd. *-.-- 

Longmans k Co., Paternoster Row. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 

Contvnts roa FEBRUARY. 

F.STHER VAXHOMRIGII. III. and IV. By Mrs. Woods. 
"GENERAL" BOOTH’S SCHEME By H. Claeskce Boukke, 
MAXIMS for NOVEL-WRITERS. By Eoomet. 

\ TURKISH BRIGAND ROMANCE. By VikcektCaillakd. 
SOCIAL BATH in tho LAST CENTURY. By Mrs. A PmLLirs. 
BEGUN IN JEST. IV. and V. By Mil. N lam an. 

PUBLIC OPINION and STRIKES. By J. Hall Richardson. 
GREAT STEAMSHIP LINES—II. Steamships of the Mcreey. By 
Mohlky Roberts. 

MADRIGALS, from FOREIGN SOURCES. By Alice Hosyok. 

NOTES of the MONTH.-LIBRARY LIST. 

London: Jons MvnnAY, Albemarle Street. 


LEISURE HOUR 

For FEBRUARY, contains 
WINTER RAMBLES HI SEARCH OP MICROSCOPIC LITE, by 
W. H. Shrubsolo.—F rancis Cluddk. Serial Story by 
Stanley J. Weyman.—P alestine Architecture & Pottery, 
by W. Flinders Petrie.—D e Quinory, by John Dennis.— 
The Incomplete adventurer. Serial Story by Ttghe 
Hopkins, Author of "The Nugents of Carriconna." 
Courtship or Marriaok. by the Author of “ The Harvest 
of a Quiet Eye."—T he Cost of A London Foo.—E very Day 
Life on the Railroad, by W. J. Gordon.—T he Ways and 
Manners of Some Women, by I. F. Mayo.—H ousehold 
Dogs, and How to Choosr them, by Gordon Stables, M.D. 
—Leah Ahlborn, the Swedish Engraver, by K. I. D. 
Wright.—Y ankee Dodoes, by W. E. Bnek -The Dragon’s 
Breath, by Crona Temple.—How Commodore Anson 
Captured the Spanish Galleon.—varieties, etc. 
Answers to Correspondents. Sixpence Monthly. 

66, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


6 d 


THE PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 

l'ORTES POItTUNA ADJOVAT. 

THE ONLY SIXPENNY REVIEW. 


6d. 


FEBRUARY, 1891. 

FRONTISPIECE. OeT.ivs FmiLl.es. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN, LEO XIII.. and LOUVAIN. Si. Clone,. 

Mivart. 

JEAN PA88ERET (Ode). Gkorok Wyxdham. 

MISTAKES of STANLEY. (With Sketches.) J. R. Wkrser, F.R.O.S 
EDUCATE our MASTER8. W*. Bahry. 

A CANADIAN VIEW of tin BEHRING SEA DISPUTES. (With 
Map.) Octave Fkuillks. 

NIHILISM and its CAUSES. Wm Henry 
A SALVATION “DOSS HOUSE” Mary Wauukn 
CHRIST the GUEST of an EXILE. Louis Aligw. 

CHRONICLE of the MONTH. 

C. Gilbert Ellis k Co., 11, Clement’s Inn, Strand London, W.C. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

FEBRUARY. Piucs Rightpencb. 

DUMARESQ'S DAUGHTER. A New Serial 

Story by grant Allkn. (Opening Chapter*.) 

STRANGE FRIENDS : A Story of the North- 

West. By William Atkinson, good Form. 

JOHN LATHAMS LIFE AND FATE. By 

Menik Muriel dowik. Home-Life in Natai*. 

SOME SAVAGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILISATION. 

RAILWAY PORTERS. UAU 1 KMI K»a. 

UNCLAIMKD STOCKS, DIVIDKNDS, hSVBASK DKPOSreS. By 
8 II Preston. WINTER in kibff. 

Thb' ART of Ventriloquism. By R. Worth Keats. 

Thb Cbitatala Man-Eater. Natural Gas. 

Old Chelska and its Hospital. _ _ 

Black Slaves in England. A C :u:s in thl City. 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSEILING 

Some Notes abolt Mandrakes. 

That Old Writing-Desk. By Janioj Mnn>hy. 

Inspection of Schools. By John Kerr, LL.o. 

Pi-a-Pot's Reserve. Hy Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
the proposed Irish channel Tunnel. 

The Month ; Science and Arts. Poetical Firces. 

Chambers’s Journal for February. 

W. k R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

MOEDE R’S hi be system. 

The original, best, and most liberal. Suit* alL 

8 Bounded a.d. itm. 

Furnish direct from the .Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for timo 8”®°--, . 
Catalogues, K.t Latah,Oidniong TctimoniaU Port Pine. 

248,249,2150, Tottenham^Court noUnnmbet* ) 
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SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

NERO AND ACTEA: 

A New and■ Original Tragedy, 

By ERIC MACKAY, 

Author of “A Lover’s Litanies,” “Love-Letters of a Violinist,” &c., &c. 


THEATRES. 


G 


LOBE THEATRE. 

_ Jk>le Lessee and Manager, Mr. Norman Fokdbh. 
Entirely redecorated and lit throughout by electricity, 
rhiH Evening, at 9, a new Comedy, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 

Preceded at 8, by a version of 
. „ w GRINGOIRE, 

by Mr. W. G. Wills. 


London : WM. IIEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


r PHE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 

a high-cl.-ixs Musical Periodical, appearing on the 1st of every 
Month. Contributors'.—EBENEZER PROUT, FRED NIECKS. 
Frof. PAUER, Ac. Each number containing 20 pages of Musical 
Articles, Reviews, Concert Notices, Ac., and 4 pages of Music. Post- 
free, 2jd.; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. 

Augexer A Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 

r FHli MONTHLY MUSICAL^RECORD 

for FEBRUARY contains:—Niels W. (Jade, by F. Niecks— 
An Alleged New Theory of Sound, by W. S. B. Wool house—Additional 
Exercises to E. Prout's “ Harmony'*-*The Pianoforte Teacher, by E. 
Paucr—Music of Gottcrmaun’s Sonatina for Violoncello, Ac. 24 pages, 
Post-free, 2jd. 

Aigkner A Co., 86, Newgate Street, EX'. 

BOOKS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 

Third Edition. 

TTARMONY: its Theory and Practice. 

By EBENEZER PROUT. B.A.Lond., Professor of ilarmony I 
and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, Ac. Augeuers 1 
Edition, No. 9,182. Bound net, 5s. 

A DLOTIONAL EXERCISES to E. 

PROUT’S “ HARMONY : its Theory and Practice." Augener’s 1 
Edition, No 9,182b. Bound, net. Is. 6d. 

Second Edition. 

COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. By 

EBENEZER PROUT, B A. Lind., ITofessor of Harmony and 1 
Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. Ac. Augener’s Edition, 
No 9,183. Bound, net, 5s. 

Ai glnkk, 86, Newgate Street; and 1 , Foubcrt’s Place, London. 


THIRD EDITION. 

SAINT MONICA. 

NOW READY. 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

From the Berlin Bor sen Zeitung , December 4th, 1890. 
Translation: “ Mrs. Bennctt-Edwards has by her portrayal of 
character and plot set forth in the most convincing manner how a 
truly talented writer can surmount the greatest difficulties and how 
much strength in the fulfilment of a high mission lies with those who 
are soldiers for the triumph of right and the advance of knowledge. 
Writer out of deepest conviction, she is one of the few whose literary 
works make an epoch. We prophesy this novel a great success even 
in Germany." 

Bristol: J. W. Ariiowsmitii. 

Ixmdon: Simpkix, M arshall, Hamilton, Kent, A Co., Limited. 

Ready this day, at all Libraries. 

HOLLY. 2 vols. By Nomad, Author 

of “The Railway Foundling,” “ The Milroys,” &c. 

In speaking of this author’s last work, “ The Railway 
Foundling,” the Daily Telegraph says: “It is a story that 


MEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Every Evening, at 7.30, THE SILVER KINO. 

Preceded, at 7, by THE COLOUR SERGEANT. 

QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 8.20, 

„ JOAN OF ARC. 

Mesa*. J L. Shine, C. Danby, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberta; Meadames Emma Chambers, Florence Monteith. 
Gmce 1 edley, Alma Stanley, K. Seymour, L. Vemer, E. Blen¬ 
heim, L. Gourlay, R. McNeil, and Phyllis Broughton. 
Preceded, at 7.46, by THE REFUGEES. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY.--in. ft!. 

THE MA8HONALAXD TREK. By Aitolo-Afucas. 

UFE and LABOURS OF SCIILIEMANN. lly Karl Bun. 
MORALS and POLITIES By.fvi.iA tVenawoon 

THE HISTORY ami NATURE of HYPNOTISM. By A. CAiirlieu 
Clark, M.l>. 

44 IN DARKEST ENGLAND. ’ By an Ex-(Colonial) Attorn ky- 
General. 

CRITICS and their CRAFT. By William Watson. 

THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. By Tnos. E. Galt-Gamble. 

WIT and PATHOS in SUETONIUS By M. S. Dimsdale. 

IIAGENAU and TRIFELS. By IIexhy W. Wolff. 

THE SOCIALIST REACTION. By C. A. Crifps. Q.C. 

SPORT UNDER NATIONAL HUNT RULES. By IIwfa Williams 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

London : W. H. Allen ft C'o., Limited, 13. Waterloo Place. 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. 

By ALBERT KEEYIL DAVIES. 

A vivid and piquant story of American Life in London, 
and how Americans manage to find their way into London 
Society. 

THE GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of 

Australian Adventure. By W. CARLTON DAWE, 
Author of “Zantha," &c. With Eight Full-Page Illus¬ 
trations by Hume Nisbet. Extra cloth, with bevelled 
boards, 6s. 

TRI8CHLER & COMPANY, 18, New Bui doe Street, E.C. j 

SorcneKs and Dryness. tickling and 
THROAT irritation, inducing cough, and affect¬ 
ing the voice. For these symptoms 

_ _ EPPS’S GLYCERINE 

IRRITATION JUJUBES In contact with the 

glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 
AJfD Glycerine in these agreeable eon- , 

fections becomes actively healing, 
PHUT* TT In boxes, 7£d. ; tins, Is. lid., labelled 

V/UUUH. “JAMES EPPS & CO., Homroo- 

__ pathic Chemists.” 


pRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8, 

ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

Q A V 0 Y THEA T R E . 

^ Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opera, 
by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Baratariu. 

gT RAND THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8.40, 

, „ PRIVATE ENQUIRY, 

by F. C. Bumand. 

Preceded, at 8, by DAGGERS DRAWN. 


T E R R Y’S THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Terry. 
Every Evening, at 9.0, A. W. Pinkro’s three-act Farce;, 
entitled IN CHANCERY 

'POOL E’S THEATRE. 

**- Manageress, Miss Florence M’Kknzik. 

General Manager, Mr. Alfred J. Byde. 

This Evening, at 8.30, 

OUR REGIMENT. 

Mr. W. S. PENLEY as GUY WARRENER. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by 

A HUSBAND IS CLOVER* 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

FEBRUARY.—Price Nincpcnce. 

VERSES on the |DEAT H of RICHARD BURTON. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 

THE INDIVIDUAL IDEAL : a Reply. 

I. ART. BrW. H. Malloce. 

II. POLITICS By Charles Bradl.uoh, M.P. 

TU fh?DBITEI?STATES 01 * 40 ABAND0N lm SILVER in 

By the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, K.C.B , M.P. 
CHIROMANCY’S CHART. By the Hon Mrs. W. R. I). For bus 
THE BEHRING SEA DISPUTE: a Settlement. By Sir George 
Badek-Powkll, K.C.M G., M P. 

A I’ARISIENNE in IRELAND. By Millie. I)e Bovkt. 

THE INDIAN RISING. By Oliver O. Howard (Major-General 
United States Army). 

CYCLING: Past, Present, and Future. By J. aud E. R. Pennell 
CONTINENTAL COMMENTS— 

FROM PARIS. By Joseph Rkixacu 

r, (Member of the French Chamber). 

” BERLIN. By George A ox Bunsen. 

„ ROME. By R. Bonoui 

(Memlier of the Italian Chamber) 

London: Loxcuyxs, Green, A Co. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

pRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


yAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 8.30, 

WOODBARROW FARM. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by 

THE NOTE OF HAND. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne; Messrs. B. liould, C. M. York, F. 

J' knight, F. Grove, Ramsey, 

Wheatman, and Fred Thome; Misses E. Bannister, Emily 
Thome, A. Hill, C. Owen, Nora Williamson, and Vane. 


NOW READY. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, top edge gilt, price 2*. tfd. 

CONSTANCE NADEN: a Memoir. By 

T'. WILLIAM R. HUGHES, F.L.S.. late President of the Bir¬ 
mingham Natural History and Microecopicnl Society. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Professor Lafwohtii, LL.I»., F.R S, and Additions by 
I’rofeaeor Tildex, D.Sc. F.R.8.. and Robert Lewins. M.D., Army 
Medical Department With Portrait. 

Extract of Letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mrs. Charles Danikll 
“I read through the whole Memoir with undiminished interest. 
There can be no doubt that, by the death of Miss Naden the world lias 
had a personage of gifts both extraordinary and highly diversified. As 


PRESERVED 

and 


PROVISIONS 


yOUPS, 

POTTED^MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL PIES. Aim, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA^ 


pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for”INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS! 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

II, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


B 


IRK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BE C K 


BANK, 


J THBEE por^ENT WI /NTEREST'!5lowiid”? ! BEPOSITS, ro^aM. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purcliascd and Bold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

nnnnrncM'ini'iit rtf Thrift 41.. u_1._ 


O 0\V TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TOR FIVeVi®! ®M S i& N T T ti!’ 0B A PL0T 0l ' LAN1> ’ 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, 
on application. Francis Ravknscroft, Manager. 


FRY’S 


Lancet— 1 Pure and very soluble.”' 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

CONCENTRATED 


-r c-iu-, -.*—v-* -v. not got the last of her 

remains. I shall always 1 egret my personal Ion In not knowing her 
personally. 

Bickers & |8ox, J, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 

Couxisu Brothers, Birmingham. 


PURE 

Sir C. A. Cameron — “I have never 

President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition 1889; GOLD MEDAL’ awarded to J. B FRY ft SONS 


COCOA 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & G0.’S NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 

To be published shortly, 8vo. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. By 

the late Very Eev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., Dean Of St. Paul's, Ac. 8vo. 

This 

movement. 


volume i» bated upon the writer’s personal recollections, and contains a record of the principal phases of th 
, with character-sketches of principal figures—Newman, Keble, Burrell Froude, W. G. Ward, <kc. 


MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’ NEW VOLUME. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

LATER LEAVES. By Montagu Williams, Q.C. Being Further 


Reminiscences. Svo. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

LEAVES of a LIFE. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d.; paper covers, 2s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME by MR. JOHN MORLEY. 

Just published. Globe 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

STUDIES from LITERATURE. By John Morley. 

TTnlform with the above. 

Voltaire—1 vol. | On Compromise—1 vol. 

Rousseau—2 vols. Miscellanies—3 vols. 

Diderot and the Encyclopaedists—2 vols. I Burke—1 vol. 

BY PROF. HUXLEY. 

Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. net 

SOCIAL DISEASES and WORSE REMEDIES. Letters to the “Times” 

on Mr. Booth’s Schemes. With a Preface and (Reprinted) Introductory E^ay by T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S, 

BY G. W. SMALLEY. 

2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 

LONDON LETTERS and SOME OTHERS. By G. W. Smalley. 

The Times “ He has a keen eye tor the salient points of character and individuality, a vivid way of presenting great 
scenes and memorable occasions, and a wide acquaintance with English Bocial life, its ways and its personalities. 

The World “ A series of sketches which evince powers of sound judgment, delicate appreciation, and graphic 
description in a very remarkable degree" 

RE ISSUE OF “THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE." 

Just published, Vol. I., 10s. 6d. 

THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A New and Revised Edition. 

Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., LL.D. In 9 vols., to be published Quarterly. 

Contents of Volume I..—The Tempest—Two Gentlemen of verosa—The Merry Wives op Windsor—Measure 
for Measure—Comedy of Errors. 

This well-known text teas originally published in 1868-€6|<tf td was at once accepted as the most scnolarly than inexistence. 
The tvhole work has been revised by Mr. W, Aldis Wright , the surviving editor, in the light of the most recent textual criticism 
f Shakespeare, and it is hoped that the Cambridge SHAKESPEARE, which may now be considered as in its final form, may 
be found the most satisfactory edition, alike for the scholar and the reader, 

COMPLETION of the THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY'S SERMONS. 

UNIFORM with hia MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., 

late Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster. Edited by Rev. W. HARRISON, M.A., Rector of Brington. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED :- 


VILLAGE, TOWN, and COUNTRY SERMONS. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 

THE WATER of LIFE. 


GOOD NEWS of GOD. 

DISCIPLINE, and other SERMONS. 

NATIONAL SERMONS. 

THE GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH; and DAVID. 


Third Edition. 


By the AUTHOR ol “ECCB HOMO.” 

Just published, New Edition, globe 8vo, 6s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of “Ecce Homo.” 

NEW VOLUME ol MB. ALFRED AUSTIN'S COLLECTED POEMS. 

Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 

SAVONAROLA; a Tragedy. By Alfred Austin. 

With 182 ILLUSTRATIONS by HUGH THOMSON. 

Just published, New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. A New Edition, 

with 182 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and a Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON. 

Uniform ivith the Randolph Caldecott Edition of Braccbridge Ilall” and 11 Old Christman 
The Sat onlay Review says“ This is one of the best illustrated 4 Vicars’ we know." 

The Rail eMail Gazette says “ No prettier gift-book has been produced this season, or indeed for many seasons." 

NEW VOLUME OF ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6<1. 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Julian Corbett. With Portrait. 

Previous Volumes. 

GENERAL GORDON. By Col. Sir W. BUTLER. STRAFFORD. By H. D. TRAILL. 


HENRY V. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 
LIVINGSTONE. By Thomas Huobes. 

LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Richard TEMPLE. 
WELLINGTON. By GEOKOE HOOPER. 
DAMPIER. By W. Clark Russell. 

MONK. By Julian Cctuett. 


WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir ALFRED LYALL. 
PETERBOROUGH. By W. Stehbinu. 

CAPTAIN COOK. By Walter Bksant. 

SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. By A. Forbes. 

CLIVE. By Col. Sir Charles Wilson. 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By Col. Sir W. BUTLER. 


♦,* Other Volumes will follow. 

NEW NOVEL, by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

2 vols. Crown Svo, 12s. 

THB TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES: a Story of the Time of James I. 

of Scotland. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of Redciyffe,’’ " Unknown to History,” &c. 

“An interesting and charmingly told story ."—Glasgow Herald. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. 

COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 

In crown Svo, cloth extra, 8a. 8d. each. 

By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

Bobbery -under Arms. 

The Miner’s Bight. 

The Squatter’s Dream. 

By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

Louisiana: and that Lass O’Lowrie’s. 

By 8IR H. CUNNINGHAM. 

The Cceruleans. 

The Heriots. 

Wheat and Tares. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

The Woodlanders. 

Wessex Tales. 

By BRET HARTE. 

Oressy. 

By HENRY JAMES. 

A London Life. 

By ANNIE KEARY. 

Castle Daly. 

Janet’s Home. 

Tork and a Lancaster Bose. 

By MARGARET LEE. 

Faithful and Unfaithful. 

By AMY LEVY. 

Beuben Sachs. 

By LORD LYTTON. 

The Bine of Amasis. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

Aunt Bachel. 

John Vale’s Guardian. 

Schwartz. 

The Weaker Vessel. 

By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

A Beleaguered City. 

Joyce. 

Neighbours on the Green. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Marooned. 

By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 

Miss Bretherton. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

Storm Warriors. By the Rev. John Gilmore. 
Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. Mitford. 

A Year with the Birds. By W. Ward® 

Fowler. Illustrated by Bryan Hook. 

Tales of the Birds. By the same. Illustrated 

by Bryan Hook. 

Leaves of a Life. By Montagu Williams, 
q.c. 

True Tales for my Grandsons. By Sir S. W. 

Baker. 

Tales of Old Travel. By Henry Kingsley. 

Other Volumes to follow. 

Uniform Edition of the Novels of 

F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

In crown Svo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Isaacs: A Tale of 

Modern India. 

Dr. Claudius : A Tine 

Story. 

A Roman Singer. 
Zoroaster. 

Marzio’s Crucifix. 


A Tale of a Lonely 
Parish. 

Paul Patofif. 

With the Immortals. 
Greifenstein. 

Sant’ Dario. 


Uniform Edition of 

MRS. CRAIK’S NOVELS 
AND TALES. 

(The Author ol “ John Halifax, Gentleman.' ) 

In crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 0d. oach. 

Olive. With Illustrations by G. Bowers. 

The Ogilvies. With Illustrations by J. McL. 

RALSTON. 

Agatha’s Husband. 

Walter crank. 

Head of the Family. 

Walter crank. 

Two Marriages. 

The Laurel Bush. 

My Mother and I. 

J. MOL. RALSTON. 

Miss Tommy : A Medieval Romance, 

Illustrations by Frederick Noel Paton, 

King Arthur : Not a Love Story. 


With Illustrations by 
With Illustrations by 

With Illustrations by 
With 
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SAMPSON L OW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

THE LIFE of JOHN ERICSSON. By Colonel W.C. Church. 

With 50 Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

“ Sure to be widely read, both by those who knew him, and by the still broader circle of those who have only heard of him, as the man whose monitors crushed the Confederate Fleet. 

Colonel Church’s Biography is one of the best of its kind. Every page is instructive, and most of the six hundred are entertaining.”— Standard (Leader). 

THE MODERN REGIME. By H. A. Taine. Translated by John Durand. 

Vol. I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. Also, may still be had, “ THE ANCIENT REGIME,” 1 vol. 16s.; “ The FRENCH REVOLUTION,” 2 yds., 16s. each. 

“ M. Taine has not only exhausted all ordinary authorities, he has also had access to many unpublished sources.Nothing can be more brilliant or striking than M. Taine’s account of 

Napoleon’s superhuman power.”— Athenaeum. ____ 

MEISSONIER. By J. W. Mollett, B.A. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

(Low’s Series of “ Great Artists.”) 

HOW the OTHER HALF LIVES: Studies among the Poor. By Jacob A. Riis. With Illustrations, 

chiefly from Photographs taken by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

~ THE QUEENS PRIME MINISTERS. A Series of Political Biographies. ~ 

Edited by STUART J. REID. With Photogravure Portraits (unpublished ones in some cases) and Facsimiles of Autographs. In uniform crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 38* 0d. each. 

A Limited Library Edition of 250 copies, each numbered, printed on hand-made paper, parchment binding, price 10s. 6d. net per volume. “ Beaconsfield” and “ Melbourne” Vols. now ready. 

1. —THE EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By James Anthony Froude. Fifth Edition. 

44 We believe that Mr. Froude’s estimate of Lord Beaconsfleld, on the whole, will be tho one accepted by posterity ...It is the man’s character which interests us; and this, we think t 
Mr. Froude has exhibited in its true light, and in colours that will not fade.”— Standard. 

2. —LORD MELBOURNE. By Henry Dunckley. LL.D. (« Verax”). 

‘‘It is hard to imagine a better piece of work than this short study of Lord Melbourne by Mr. Dunckley. Amongst some of the most amusing of Mr. Dunckley’s pages—and hardly A 
page of this little book is dull after the preliminary matter is passed by—is his account of Lord Melbourne's dealings with theology and Church preferments.”— Spectator. 

3. —SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. [/#*< ready. 

4. —LORD PALMERSTON. By the Marquis of Lome, K.T. [Ready in April. 

6.—THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. By G. W. E. Russell. [Ready <„ May. 

_*. ♦ Other Volnm es ip preparation. _ 

NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. -FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY. 

OVER the TEA CUPS: a Series of Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections.- By 

Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” “ Our Hundred Days in Europe,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

*‘ His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him as they rfad the charm ing pages of his new vol ume .”— Athenaeum. __ 

THE INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648-1660: Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, Social, and 

Legal. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of “ Sidelights on the Stuarts,” &c. 8vo, doth, 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Inderwick has made a valuable contribution to English history in bringing out the chief characteristics of a heroic time, and showing how the statesmen of the Commonwealth 
anticipated by nearly a coup le of centuries manyj)f the reforms which were n ot permanently es tablished t ill the Reform Bill had pas sed .”—Daily X ncs (Leader)._ 

ADVENTURES in NYASSALAND: a TNaro Years’Struggle with Arab Slave Dealers in Centra] 

Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTHERINGHAM, Agent’of the African Lakes Company. Numerousllmstrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“He tells the stirring story in a simple, straightforward, and very effective way.”— Scotsman. 

HISTORY of the AMERICAN EPYsCOPAlTCHURCH, from the Planting of the Colonies to the 

_ End of the Civil War. By 8. D. McDONNELL, D.D. Dem y 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. __ 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THIRD EDITION of STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! By William Black, Author of “A 

Princess of Thule,” “ A Daughter of Heth,” “In Far Lochaber,” &c. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott Graham, Author of “ The Golden Milestone,” “ The Sandcliff 

Mystery,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. By E. L. Bynner, Author of “ Agnes Surriage,” &c. With numerous 

_ Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clot h , 6s ._ “A ve ry pow erf ul stor y.”— Spectator. _ _ _ __ 

GREAT ART/STS SERIES.—New Volumes. 

THE LANDSCAPE and PASTORAL PAINTERS of HOLLAND: Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp, Potter. 

By FRANK CUNDALL. With numerous Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. Gd. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, his Life and Works; including a Memoir by Frederic G. Stephens, and 

an Essay on the Genius of George Cruiks lmnk b y W. M . THACKERAY. Numero us Il lustr ations. _G'rown 8v o, doth, 3s. 6d._ 

Now ready, price One Shilliny. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE-FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

Contents. 

THE HEROIC ADVENTURE8 of M. BOUDIN. Comment by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. IN the STRANGER PEOPLE’S COUNTRY: a Story. Part II. Charles Egbert 
12 Original Drawings by W. M. Thackeray. • Craddock. 

FINLAND. First Part.—General View of tho Country and People. Henry Laxsdell, THE FAITH of PRESIDENT LINCOLN. L. E. Chittenden. 

D.D. With Map and 8 Illustrations. THE HEART of the DESERT. (Illustrated.) Cm miles Dudley Warner. 

FINLAND. Second Part.—Sketches in Finland. (Ulustrated.) Albert Edelfelt. SMYTH’S CHANNEL and the STRAIT of MAGELLAN. (Illustrated.) Theodore 

ENGLISH WRITERS in INDIA. (Illustrated.) Rev. John F. Hurst, D.D. Child. 

&c. &c. 80 ILLUSTRATIONS IN ALL. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 


LONDON /I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

I II. INDIAN C.S., Ac. III. R.I. CONST ABU- 
I LARY CADETSHIPS. London Establishment 
12 and 14, EARL’S COURT SQUARE, 8.W., 
under T. Miller Maguire, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 
Dublin Establishment, 3 and 4 , ELY PLACE, 

( I MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Chetwode 
-• I Crawley, LL.D., D. C.L.,Editor of “Open Corn¬ 
's, petition Handbooks," Ac. 


DUBLIN. ( nn<1 

\ Dui 


Est. 1852. 


PREPARATORY CLASSES.—NORTH 

-A LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. (Under the 
superintendence of Miss BUSS.)—!Students are prepared for the Cam¬ 
bridge Higher Local Examination, and for vacancies in the Poet 
Offioe, Ac. Also for the Examinations of the Froebel Society —Address 
The Head Mistress. Miss Toplib, 202, Camden Road, N.W. 


Miscellaneous Books, including a Selection from an Editors 
Library. 

TI/TESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 

AUOTI at.their ROOMS, 115. CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
on MEDNESOAY, Iebrdary 11th. and two Following Day., at 1 
o'clook, a COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including 
Hamerton’s Landslip., to., 2 Tola—Hall'i European Art and National 
Call try, 4 vols.—Ackcrmann'. Woatminatar, 2 voV—Houghton'. Fresh¬ 
water Fl.bc. — Bunbun-’* Buocaneen of America — Astronomical 
Memoir., 7 roll.-Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, 36 rola— 
Alpine Journal, 1875 to 1880. Paxton'. Botany, 15 rola—Bewick's Tables 

— Owmt's Vprtptmites. 3 rnls_ IKirinV V.nmna id .mla f 


CATALOGUES. 

rpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


"ROYAL 

Xlt brh 


INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

»,T5,V^ 8 J? AY wa NEXT (FeB - 12 >» at 3 o’clock. Prof. C. HUBERT H. 
PARR\, MuaDoc., M.A., Professor of Musical History and Composi¬ 
tion at the Royal College of Music, FIRST of THREE LECTURE8 
‘ I 1 T T 10N ° f hULLI, PURCELL, and SCARLATTI in the 

HI8TORY of the OPERA" (with Musical Illustrations). Half-a- 
Gulnea ihe Course. 

t £wT£ R *M Y 1 Fkb - 14). at 3 o’clock, The Right Hon. Lord RAY 
R S *’ Protewor of Natural Philosophy R I. 
HRST of SIX LECTURES on “THE FORCES of COHESION." 
One Guinea. 

Sabeoriptlon to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


OLD ITALIAN OIL PAINTING, repre- 

,,^; nting $ he Holy Family with St. Catherine, by PALMA 
VECtHlO, to be SOLD.—Forfurther particulars, apply to T. H- 
Fehring, Austria ___ - _^ 

CANSCRIT. — LESSONS given by a 

Gentleman oonnected with Hindu Society. Pronunciation 
carefully taught.—P ukd it, Ladd’s Library, 71, Bishop’s Road, Bays- 
wator. 


B OOK-PLATES, in Mediasval and 

Modem styles. DESIGNED and F.NGR AVF.D on Woorl rVmw 


, „ Modem Styles, DESIGNED and ENGRAVED on W< 
and Steel by THfOMAS MORINO, First Avenue Hotel 
High Holbom, W.C. 


Copper, 

” n g». 


TTALIAN and FRENCH.—WALTER 

X SAVAfiB LANDOR I. OPEN for F.NOAOF.MKNTS for 
LEbbONS in the above languages. Classes held. Translations done.— 
74, Portland Road, Notting Hill. __ 

TRACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 

r~ searched; Wills fountl: Pedigrees traced, in British Museum, 
Record- Office, and Local Registries: Books and pHjxjrs copied 
and translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
Peacock a Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 1 , Doughty Street-, W.C 

r FO EDITORS and PUBLISHERS.— 

J- Tlie Author of more than one successful Book of Adventure 
wishes to meet with OFFERS a for NEW NOVEL treating of Theism 
or Natural Religion. The story is written in popular style, and the 
adventurous nar*s of the book deal with a oountry with which the 
writer is practically familiar.—Address, Author, care of Steel A Jones, 
Advertising Agents. Spring Garde ns, S.W. 

M E SSKS . DRUMMOND & CO?, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions ds luxe. For ordinanr Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most Improved processes. Specimens on 
view. _Prices on application. 

pHOTO G E A Y U K E. 

TO PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND FINE-ART 
COLLECTORS. 

Messrs. ANNAN A SWAN are prepared to estimate for Reproduc¬ 
tions in Photogravure of Pointings. Drawings, Photographs, Engrav- 
iugs, and any other object that can be photographed. 

They will be pleased to show specimens of their Engravings to any 
one interested in the reproduction of Works of Art. 

. Axxax A Swax. 7 Devonshire Road, South Lambeth, London, S.W. 
Now ready, price 6s. 

T'HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 

X UKilOAb INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
Vol. XX.. Parts, FEBRUARY. 1891, 

Contains < omtn uni cations from Prof. Flowkb, C.B., F.R.S.; Thko- 
dokk Bext; B. Hollasuer; H. H. Risley. B.A.; and A. L. Lewis. 
Anthropological Miscellanea ami Obituary Notioes of Sir Richard F. 
Blbtox, K.C.M.G.; George Harris, LL.D., F.S.A. ; Henry Muik- 
Eexd. M.D.; and 3Iiss M. North. 

London : Tat brer A C'o., Ludgatc Hill. 


Just out. 

pATALOGUE of 1,100 VALUABLE 

SECOND-HAND WORKS 
Ox PHILOLOGY axd LITERATURE 

OE THE 

SEMITIC AND HAMITIC LANGUAGES, 
and on the THEOLOGY of the OLD TE8TAMENT, 
including the larger portion of the Library of the late Rev. S. M. 
Souiller-Szirkmy, M.A., Ph.D., of Cambridge. 

Free on application to 
David Nutt, *70-271, Strand, W.C. 


FOREIGN AND ORIENTAL BOOK8. 

LTJZAC & CO., 

Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum). 

Messrs. LUZAC A CO. have constantly on hand a Choice Collection 
of Works in all Branches of Literature in Europe and the East. 

NOW READY. 

LUZAC & CO.’S ORIENTAL LIST. 

Vol. II., No. I. (JANUARY, 1891). 

Cortknts:— I. Notes and News. II. and III New Oriental Books 

f mblished in England and on the Continent IV. New Books published 
u the East. V. A Choice Collection of New and Second-hand Books. 
VL Forthcoming Works and Periodicals.—To be had post free on 
application 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published prices of 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services A large and 
choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitable 
for presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. Export and 
oountry orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 

Gilbert A Field, No. «7, Moorgate Street, LondoD. 


63rd Thousand, post 8vo, 6s. 

M ODERN EUROPE: a School History. 

ByJoiiR Lord, LL.D. New Edition. With four additional 
Chapters, comprehending all the Leading Events which have occurred 
since the Fall of Napoleon I. to the Fall of Napoleon III.; also 
copious Questions for Examination. 

Lordor: Simpkjn, Marshall, IIamiltur, Kent A C'o., Limited. 

The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of it< process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmales, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; 
Ouless. R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital ; “ Spring,’' by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, cau be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

U remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, - Holland, ana London, including 
II.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers ot Art, 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art," post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


2 voIs.—Macaulay's England, 5 vola., calf-Herbert Spencer's Works! 
12 vols.—Schllemann s llioa, Mycenae, Ac. 4 vols.—Burton's Supple¬ 
mental? Night*, S vols —Digby's Broad Stone of Honour, 5 vols— 
Shelleys Works, 8 vols—Original Editionaof IMckena' Works, 
Browning s Poems, Ac. 

_ To be viewed and catalogues had. _ 

Valuable and extensive Library of English and Foreiyn Work 8 
on Microscopy , including Micropelralogy, Protozoa, and hr 
fusoria, Botany, Entomology , Conchology , Geology, Ac., the 
Property of an eminent Scientist, leaving England. 

TI/TESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 

1YJ- AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 115. CHANCERY LANE. W.C'.. 
on MONDAY, February 23rd. and three Following Days, at I o’clock, 
the abovo valuable and extensive LIBRARY, including a most com¬ 
prehensive Collection of Books on Natural Science, Microscopy, Micro- 
petrology, Protozoa, Infusoria, Fomminifera, Spongiadae, Pbytozoa, 
and Bacteria—Voyages and Travols—Publications of the Linnaean, 
Ray, and other learned Societies—Microscopical. Quekett Club, and 
New York Microscopical Journal—Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, 88 vols. 1838-90— American Naturalist 22 vols.—BoUnische 
Zeitung, 2* vols.—Hubner Lcnidopt6res, 10 vols.—and other R ire and 
Interesting Works, both English and Foreign. The whole iu excellent 
condition, and many in handsome bindings. 

_ Catalogues forwarded on application. _ 

THIRD EDITION. 

8AINT MONICA. 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

From the Berlin Borsen Zeitung, Deoember 4th, 1890. 
Translation : “ Mrs. Bennett-Edwards has by her portrayal of 
character and plot set forth in the most convincing manner how a 
truly talented writer can Burmount the greatest difficulties and how 
much strength in the fulfilment of a high mission lies with those who 
are soldiers for the triumph of right and the advance of knowledge. 
Writer out of deepest conviction, she is one of the few whose literary 
works make an epoch. We prophesy this novel a great success even 
in Germany." 

Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

London : SiMraiR, Marshall, Hamilton, Kkxt, k Co., Limited. 


NOW READY. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, top edge gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

pONSTANCE NADEN": a Memoir. By 

V7 WILLIAM R. HUGHES. F.L.S., late President of tlu Bir¬ 
mingham Natural History and Microscopical Society. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Professor Lai*worth, LL.D., F.R.S, and Additions by 
Professor Tildkn, D.8c.. F.R.S.. and Robert Lewixs, M.I)., Army 
Medical Department. With Portrait. 

Extract of Letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mrs. Charles Daxiell. 

“I read through the whole Memoir with undiininishcd interest. 
There can be no doubt that, by the death of Miss Naden the world has 
had a personage of gift* both extraordinary and highly diversified. As 
yet T believe in her mainly for her poetry, but a mind highly scientific 
is shown by her wonderfully clever versos ‘ Solomon’ (Redivivus). I 
am glad to oe under the impression that we have not got the last of her 
remains. I shall always regret my personal loss in not knowing her 
personally.” 

Bickers A Sox. 1 , Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
_ Corxish Brothers, Birmingham. _ 


NEW BOOKS IN AUQE NER’S EDITION. 

TXAKMONY: its Theory and Practice. 

A By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Loud., Professor of Harmony 
and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, Ac. Third Edition. 
Augencr’s Edition, No. 9,182. Bound, net, 5s. 

A DDITIONAL EXERCISES to E. 

PROUT’S “ HARMONY : its Theory and Practice.” Augener’s 
Edition, No 9,182b. Bound, net, Is. 6d. 

pOUNTERPOINT: Strict and Free. I3y 

V_V EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Loml., Professor of Harmony and 
Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, Ac. Second Edition. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,183. Bound, net, 5a. 

Ai oksku, 8fl, Newgate Street ; and 1, Foubert’ s Place, Lond on. 

r PHE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 

A a high-class Musical Periodical, appearing on the 1st of every 
Month. Contributors :-EBENEZER PROUT, FRED NIECKS. 
Prof. PAUER, Ac. Each number containing 20 pages of Musical 
Articles, Reviews, Concert Notices, Ac., and 4 pages of Music. Pott- 
free, 2ld.; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. 

_Auqknkk A Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C._ 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LI ST OF NEW BOOKS. 

HOLLY. 2 vols. By Nomad, Author 

of “The Railway Foundling/’ “ The Milroys,’’ &c. 

In speaking of this authors last work, “ The Railway 
Foundling,” the Daily Telegraph Bays: “It is a story that 
must be read to be understood. There is vivacity and 
advonture in it, and jpxxl as the authoress’s previous work, 
‘ The Milroys,’ was, it is not too much to say this is better.” 

AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. 

By ALBERT KEEVIL DAVIES. 

A vivid and piquant story of American life in London, 
and how Americans manage to find their way into London 
Society. _ 

THE GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of 

Australian Adventure. By "W. CARLTON DAWE, 
Author of “ Zuntlia,” &c. With Eight Full-Page Illus¬ 
trations by Hume Nisbet. Extra doth, with bevelled 
boards, 6s. ‘ 

TRISCHLER k COMPANY, IS, New Bbidue bruEEi, E.C. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. net. 

THE HITTITES : their Inscrip¬ 
tions and their History. By JOHN CAMPBELL, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor in the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 

The Tima.—" Hittite civilisation, according to Dr. Campbell, 
has been ubiquitous. He surveys mankind from China 
to Peru, even from Japan to Mexico, and finds traces 
of it in every land.” 


In 4to, 488 pp., with 22 Facsimiles of Early Printing, 
cloth. 250 copies printed for England, and 250 for 
America. Type distributed. Price 42s. net. 

THE VENETIAN PRINTING 

PRESS. An Historical Study based upon Docu¬ 
ments for the most part hitherto Unpublished. By 
HORATIO F. BROWN. With 22 Facsimiles df 
Early Printing. 

Times.—* 1 Deserves the appreciation and esteem of all true 
scholars. The documents collected are of singular 
interest and importance.” 

Notes and Queries.—** It is an all-important contribution to 
our knowledge of a fascinating subject.” 

Scotsman .—“ Forms a solid contribution to the early history 
of the art of printing. It is illustrated by an interest¬ 
ing series of facsimiles of early printing.” 

Daily News.—** The particulars of the early Venetian printers 
and their more conspicuous productions throw a curious 
light upon the state of learning and of literary society 
of bygone times.” 

Spectator.—** The value and interest of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the series of admirable and well-chosen 
facsimiles of early Venetian printing with which it is 
enriched.” 


In demy 4to, on superfine laid paper, cloth, gilt top, 
illustrated with 30 Original Painters’ Etchings, price 
Three Guineas net. Each copy numbered, and type 
distributed. 

THE THAMES, from OXFORD 

to the TOWER. By WILLIAM SENIOR (“RED 
SPINNER”). Illustrated with 30 Original 
Painters’ Etchings by Francis S. Walker, R.H.A., 
R.P.E. 

Times .—“ Mr. Walker’s etchings attain a high level of ex¬ 
cellence. Mr. Senior’s text accords well with the 
illustrations it accompanies.” 

Fishing Gazette.—** The illustrations present the best series of 
views on the Thames with which we are acquainted, and 
it has remained for Mr. Senior to write the best account 
we have of the river from Oxford to London.” 

Spectator.—** Mr. Senior has composed a letteipress which is, 
‘without o’erflowing,’ full of historic and artistic 
guidance, while the etchings are beautiful, from the 
serener grace of Magdalen Tower, which forms the 
frontispiece, to the cloudy glory of St. Paul’s from 
London Tort which ends the book.” 


A NEW, UNIFORM, AND LIMITED EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM 
STIRLING-MAX WELL, BART. 

In small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. per Volume net. 
Also a few Large-Paper Copies, witn the Engraved 
Illustrations in Duplicate, and the Initial Letters and 
Rules of the Text printed in red, cloth, uncut. Each 
copy of both Editions numbered, and the type dis¬ 
tributed. 

ANNALS of the ARTISTS of 

SPAIN. In 4 vols. Edited, with the Author’s 
latest Additions, Corrections, Annotations, and 
illustrated by the Original Wood Blocks and Steel 
Engravings; also 12 additional Engravings from 
subjects chosen by him. 

“ VELAZQUEZ and his WORKS,” of which an 
Enlarged and Improved Edition was separately pub¬ 
lished, is, with the Author’s voluminous Additions and 
Emendations, incorporated in its proper place in the 
“ ANNALS,” where it originally appeared. 

Times.—** Among new editions of the week we may mention 
‘Annals of the Artists of Spain,” by Sir William 
Stirling-Max well, a new edition, incorporating the 
authors own notes, additions, and emendations, 
4 vols. (London, John C. Nimmo), being the lirst of a 
new, uniform, and very sumptuous edition of the works 
of Sir William Stirling-Moxwell, most of which, though 
much sought after and esteemed, are now rare and 
almost inaccessible. The new edition promises to be 
eminently worthy of the taste of the accomplished 
author and his love of beautiful books.” 

JOHN C. NIMMO, 

London : 14, Kino William Si-beet, Strand. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 313.—Contents. 

GRATTAN'S PARLIAMENT. 

DOLLINGER and the PAPACY. 

ETHICS of the DAY. 

SEDGWICK’S LIFE and LETTERS. 

RUSSIA : ITS PEOPLE and GOVERNMENT. 

LORD HOUGHTON. 

NEW CODE and FREE EDUCATION. 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 

GREEK at the UNIVERSITIES. 

ELEVATION of the WORKING CLASSES. 
PROSPECTS of CONSERVATISM in ENGLAND. 


ADVENTURES in the LIFE of COUNT 

ALBERT of ERBACH. A True Story. Translated from 
the German. By H.R.H. PRINCE88 BEATRICE. 
Bcond Edition. With Portraits and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, 

during a Journey in Search of Sport in the Far West. By 
Mrs. ALGERNON ST. MAUR. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 

LONDON, PAST and PRESENT; its 

History, Associations, and Traditions. By HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Based on Cunningham's ‘‘Hand¬ 
book ok London.” Library Edition, on Laid Paper. 
3 vols., medium 8vo, £3 3s. 

A PLEA for LIBERTY; an Argument 

Against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. With an 
Introduction by Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, and Ewiays 
by various Writers. Edited by THOMAS MAC KAY, 
Author of *‘ The English Poor.” Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 

ROMAN ANTIUUITIE8; including the laws, In- 
stitutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., 
W. WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Vol. I. (to be 
completed in 2 vols.), medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. each. 

Fourth Edition—MARCIA; a New 

Novel. By W. E. NORRIS. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d- 

A RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR 

and ARMENIA. With Sketches of the Character, 
Manners, and Customs of the Mussulman and Christian 
Inhabitants. By H. C. BARKLEY, Author of 
“ Between the Danube and the Black Sea,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 10s. Gd. 

STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY; 

being Academical Addresses. By tho late Professor 
DOLLINGER, D.D. Translated by MARGARET 
WARRE. With Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 

ELECTRICITY; the Science of the 

Nineteenth Century. A Sketch for General Readers. By 
E. M. CAILLARD. With Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, 
7s. Gd. 

ESTHER VANHOMRIGH: a New 

Novel. By Mrs. WOODS, Author of “A Village 
Tragedy.” Now appearing in *' Murray's Magazine.” 

FORTIFICATION; its Past Achieve- 

ments, Recent Development, and Future I’rogre.sn. By 
Major G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, C.M.G., Royal 
Engineers. With Hlustrations. Medium Svo, 21s. 

LUX MUNDI; a Series of Studies in 

the Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A. Eleventh 
Edition. 8vo, 14s. 

LIFE of ALEXANDER N. SOMER- 

VILLE, D.D., in Scotland, Ireland, India, America. 
Africa, Australasia, &c., and the Chief Countries of 
Europe (1813-810. Bv GEORGE SMITH, LL.D., Author 
of “ The Life of William Carey,” &c. Portrait and Map. 
Post Svo, 9s. 

Fifth Edition.-Our VICEREGAL LIFE 

in INDIA; During the Yeara 1884-1888. By ihe 
MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN. Map. Poet Svo, 
7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Abiiemablb Street. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

The LETTERS and CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN during his LIFE 
in the ENGLISH CHURCH. With a hnef Auto¬ 
biography. Edited by ANNE MOZLEY. With 2 Por- 
traits. 2 vols., 6vo, 80s. net. 

STAS DA11D .—‘‘We lay down these volumes with a doep 
sense of their value both as a psychological record and a con¬ 
tribution to ecclesiastical history. As a picture of the 
University of Oxford seventy years ago they are charming; 
and as fragments of biography the}’ arc equal to anything of 
the same kind in English literature.” 

DR. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION. 

The FIRST CROSSING of GREEN¬ 
LAND. By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. Traonlated from 
the Norwegian by HUBERT MAJENDIE GEPP, B.A., 
Lecturer at the University of Upsala. With 5 Maps, 
12 Full-Page Plates, and 167 Illustration, in the Text, 
and a Preface by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 2 vols., Svo, 36s. 

“ One of the most fascinating works of travel we have ever 
had the good fortune to read. It is, in fact, the ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ’ of Arctic adventure.”— Daily .Yew,. 


RACING REMINISCENCES and 

EXPERIENCES of the TURF. By Sir GEORGE 
CHETWYND, Bart. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 

“ This book of sparkling reminiscences is rich in good 
things. It is destined, we imagine, to have a great run.” 

Tall Mall Gazette. 


The CRUISE of the “ALERTE": 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinidad. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of “ The 
Cruise of the 4 Falcon.’ ” With 2 Maps and 23 Illustra¬ 
tions. Second edition, crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

“ Is quite as fascinating as any of the imaginary treasure- 

hunts.The search has resulted in a most fascinating 

book.”— Glasgow Herald. 


A LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL 

(EARL RUSSELL, K.G.). By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
With 2 Portraits. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols., crown Svo, 
12s. 


A HANDBOOK of FLORIDA. By 

CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON. With 49 Maps and 
Plans. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 

Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 
1890. By F. MAX MULLER, K.M., Foreign Member of 
the French Institute. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 

the HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By HERBERT A. 
STRONG, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin, University 
College, Liverpool; WILLEM 8. LOGEMAN, Newton 
School, Rockferry, Birkenhead, and BENJAMIN IDE 
WHEELER, Professor of Greek in Cornell University, 
U.8. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY: a Text-book of Mental Science for 
Academies and Collies. By GEORGE TRUMBULL 
LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University, 8vo, 
12s. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE LATE CANON 
LIDDON. 

PASSIONTIDE SERMONS By 

HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., late Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’a. Cr. Svo, 6s. [fn a few days, 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF CANON 
LIDDON’S SERMONS. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 

the UNIVERSirY of OXFORD. By H. P. LIDDON, 
D.D., 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

ADVENT in ST. PAUL’S: Sermons. 1 vol. 

crown 8vo, 6s. 

EASTER in ST. PAUL’S: Sermons. 1 vol., 

crow n 8vo, 5«. _____ 


The SPIRIT of DISCIPLINE: Ser- 

mons. With an Introductory Essay concerning Accidie. 
By FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. Od. 


HOME LIFE: a Story. By Eliza- 

BETH M. SEWELL, Author of Amy Herbert,’ Arc. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. G<L cloth 
plain ; 2s. Gd. cloth gilt. 

AFTER LIFE: a Story (a Sequel 

to‘Home Life’). By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. cloth plain; 
2s. Gd. cloth gilt. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 

BY FANNY KEMBLE. 

FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE. 

Forming a Third Series of 14 My Records.” 

By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 

44 A series of delightful letters on a wonderful variety of 
different subjects treated in a happily descriptive and 
picturesque style .”—Daily Telegraph. 


EDITED BY GUY LE STRANGE. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. 

The Continuation, 1834-1811, Translated and Edited by 
l GUY LE STRANGE. 

Vol. in. Demy 8vo, with Facsimiles, 15s. 

BY DR. MARTIN. 

IN THE FOOTPRINTS of CHARLES 
LAMB. 

By BENJAMIN ELLIS MABTIN. 

With a complete Bibliography of Charles Lamb’s Works 
by Mr. ERNEST NORTH. 

In small lie, with numerous Illustrations by Herbert Railton 
and John Fulleylove, 10s. 6d. 

“ Charles Lamb’s life, with all his poignant sorrows, his 
brilliant waywardness, and his pathetic devotion to his sister 
Mary, stands out clearly before our eyes .”—Daily Telegraph. 


Cassell & Company’s A nnouncements. 


the new Dictionary of the English 

LANGUAGE. 

CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

1,100 pages, demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

This New Work is based on “ The Encyclopaedic Dictionary,” 
and gives Definitions of more than 100.000 Words and 
Phrases. CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY is es¬ 
pecially complete as regards words and phrases in the 
language as it is spoken and written to-dav. Scientific Words, 
Americanisms, Provincialisms, and Archaic words will be 
largely introduced, and in an Appendix is given a short 
Historical Account of the Language, with some specimens of 
its Literature at various periods. [Ready shortly. 


BLACK AMERICA: 

A Study of the Ex-Slave and his late Master. 

By W. LAIRD CLOWES. 

With a Map as Frontispiece. 

Crown 8 to, price 6s. [ Ready shortly. 


A Third Edition is Now Beady of 
MB. WEMYSS REID’S 

Life of Lord Houghton. 

2 vols., with 2 Portraits, price 32s. 

“ These charming volumes are more interesting than most 
novels, and fuller of good stories than any jest-book. Every 
page is full of meat—sweetbread, be it understood, and not 
meat from the joint.— Spectator. 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND 
CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, PICTORIAL. 

With about 300 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Eegan Paul, Trench, Trhhner, & Co.’s 

LIST. 


Demy 8ro, 13s. 

FREE EXCHANGE. Papers on Political 

and Economical Subjects, including Chapters on the Law 
of Value and Unearned Increment. By the late Bight 
Hon. Sir LOUIS MALLET, C.B. Edited by BERNARD 
MALLET. 

“ His book will be weloomo not only to those who are able to prixo 
it as a memorial of its author, but to every student who believes in 
the continuing vitality of eoonomic sdenoe."— Scotsman. 

“ These essays contain much sound economical doctrine, very highly 
expounded, and very salutary in these days of sentimental socialism 
and impulsive philanthropy."— Time*. 

2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of RIGHT. By 

| Professor DIODATO LIOY. Translated from the Italian 
I by W. HA8TTE, B.D. [ Philosophical Library. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CONFUCIUS, The GREAT TEACHER: 

a Study. By Major-General G. O. ALEXANDER, C.B. 

“ A highly creditable attempt to oonrey an adequate knowledge to 
the general publio of Confucius the man, and Confucius the teacher."— 
Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE NATURALIST of CUMBRAE. 

A True Story: being the Lif e of D avid Robertson. By 
hia friend, the Rev. T. R. R. 8TEBBING, M.A. 

“The story of his well-spent life is full of interest and encourage¬ 
ment to naturalists, young and old."—Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, in old style boards or cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THOMAS BETTERTON. By Robert 

W. LOWE. [Eminent Actors. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN: Contributions 

chiefly to his Early History. By his Brother, Professor 
F. W. NEWMAN. 

“This little book oomes opportunely to throw a side-light on the 
career of John Henry Newman in the English Church."— Manchester 
Guardian. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS. 

By DAVID SYME. 

“The book consists of a series of smoothly written and lucid 
chapters on the Darwinian theories.”— Scottish Loader. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 

THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

By JULIA PARDOE, 

Author of 44 Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France.” 
A New Edition in 3 vols., demy 8vo, with 18 Portraits, 42s 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY GRIZEL.” 

THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 

Author of “ Barbara Fhilpot,” &c. 

3 vols. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 

CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton Castle. 

3 vols. 

44 Not merely an able but a remarkable book, providing 
substantial reasons for a belief that in the person of the 
previously unknown author the ranks of living English 

novelists have received an important accession.One of the 

most striking novels of the season .’'—ManChester Examiner. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 YOUNG MISTLEY ” 

PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. By 

H. S. ME It RIM AN. 3 vols. 

44 Nobody who reads this novel will lay it aside unmoved, or 
lightly forget some scenes in it. It is a romantic, even a tragic 
story, its action charged from first to last with heroism, self- 
sacrifice, and endurance.”— Anti-Jacobin. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALEXIA.” 

THE LITTLE ONE. By Eleanor 

C. PRICE. 2 vols. 

“An extremely pretty and pathetic story—pathetic enough 
indeed to make even a hardened reviewer’s eyes suspiciously 
dim behind his spectacles.”— World. 


Popular Edition. 2 vols., price 25s. 

[Ready shortly. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE NEW AND 
REVISED EDITION OF 

CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Profusely Illustrated with New and Original Drawings, 
specially executed for this Edition by leading Artists. 
The Text carefully Revised throughout. 

Set in New Type. 624 pages, extra crown 4to, 9s. 

[Anou; ready. 

NOW READY, COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, 
piice 6s. each. 

CASSELL’S BOOK OF THE HOUSE¬ 
HOLD. 

A Valuable and Practical Guide to Every Department of 
Household Management. 

With Numerous Illustrations. 


By 


Indispensable to the Londoner .”—PaU Mall Gazette. 

Now ready, price Is., post free Is. 2d. 

THE METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK 

1891. 

Also issued in cloth, price 2s. 

“A book which every Londoner will do well to keep at 
hand .”—City Press. 

The book, convenient in size, contains a vast amount of 
matter which every Londoner may find useful, and frequently 
indispensable .”—Daily Telegraph. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NOTICE. 

The Year-Book of Treatment for 1891 

(A Critical Review for Practitioners of Medicine 
and Surgery) 

Has been GREATLY ENLARGED, and will 
be Beady on Monday, February 16th, 
price 7s. 6d. 


Cassell & Company, limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 

THE RISE of CHRISTENDOM. 

EDWIN JOHNSON, M.A. 

44 Abounds in excellent writing, and is marked by a high moral tone 
and purpose."—Manchester Guardian. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE FORMATION of the GOSPELS. 

By F. P. BADHAM, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FORTY DAYS in the HOLY LAND : 

Before and After. By E. HARCOURT MITCHELL. 
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LITERATURE. 

Letters from Rome. By the Bev. T. Mozley. 

In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona.” 

The Times had correspondents before those 
who make, or try to make, history dis¬ 
covered that it might be worth while to 
see that M. Blowitz and his peers had 
early and authentic information of what 
looked like important secrets of state. Its 
conductors have never been wanting to 
themselves. When the Vatican Council 
was to meet they sent the one of their staff 
who knew most about the business (though 
he could not speak either French or Italian) 
to sift and judge the information which their 
correspondent on the spot would gather; and 
they gave him an introduction to Mr. Odo 
Bussell (as ho was then), in the hope that he 
would tell him what he properly could. 
In fact, Mr. Odo Bussell had little in¬ 
formation to give, and kept what he had 
to exchange with Lord Acton and Dr. Del¬ 
linger. Obviously, Mr. Mozley was in no 
position to compete with the well-informed 
and bitter clique whose mouthpiece was 
Quirinus. It was reported at the time, as 
we learn from Mr. Mozley, that the reason 
the Germans were able to publish confi¬ 
dential documents was because they went to 
the source, or rather the issue, of things ; 
for as every document was issued to members 
of the Council in duplicate, one served for 
waste paper, of which the consumption was 
large. Possibly the report was propagated 
on system. 

One of the points which comes out most 
clearly in Mr. Mozley’s Letters is the 
anxiety of the Papal party to screen 
and spare the minority so long as there was 
any hope of converting them. This supple¬ 
ments what we learn from Quirinus—that 
it was a very up-hill business to bring even 
the minority of inopportunists to the 
point of provisional disbelief in a doctrine 
which their language had often implied and 
their acts were soon to enforce. Both 
writers leave us quite uncertain as to the 
reasons which moved most of the most 
important bishops of continental Europe to 
try at the eleventh hour to stem a current 
which for twenty years they had done their 
best to swell. Probably lay opinion took 
an Ecumenical Council a little more seriously 
than other scarcely less numerous episcopal 
gatherings; and so it became possible to 
work upon the selfish and unselfish alarms 
of prelates who feared conflicts with the civil 
power and the final apostacy of educated 
half-believers, and were very possibly 
influenced by something like chronic 
jealousy of the Boman Congregations. 


For one reason or other, amateurs of his¬ 
torical irony were regaled by the spectacle 
of the representatives of German science 
combining to extol the learning of the last 
apologist of the apocryphal Areopagite, 
and of Bishop Dupanloup transformed from 
a doughty champion of the Temporal Power 
and the Syllabus into a captious critic of 
the less creditable predecessors of Pius IX. 

Both writers in different ways throw some 
light upon the question what the Council 
was originally meant to effect; whether 
Pius IX. and his most influential admirers 
were principally desirous of putting the 
theology of the Counter-Bevolution into 
dogmatic shape at the Council of the Vatican 
as the theology of the Counter-Beformation 
had been at the Council of Trent, or had 
made up their minds from the first that a 
declaration of the personal infallibility of 
the Pope was to be the chief fruit of the 
Council. It appears from Quirinus that 
preparation had been made for both. Mr. 
Mozley was repeatedly informed, and duti¬ 
fully reported, that Infallibility would not 
be brought forward, or, if brought for¬ 
ward, would be rejected. His own im¬ 
pression was that the Council was 
merely an opportunity of feeling the pulse 
of the episcopate, and ascertaining how 
strong a formula could be carried with some 
approach to unanimity—which was also the 
opinion of Archbishop Spalding, who had a 
formula of his own. A good deal was done 
to create an impression that the Council was 
summoned to put the Church in better 
working order, and to get rid^of picturesque 
and inconvenient survivals of mediaeval 
orders and rites. This can never have been 
the intention of the Pope and his oonfidants; 
but it may very well have been the desire of 
an influential section of the sacred College. 

Certainly, until the question of Infalli¬ 
bility was brought forward, nearly every¬ 
thing that went on at the Council upon both 
sides was an admirable example of how not 
to do it. The Pope reserved practically the 
whole power of initiative to his own com¬ 
mission, and to a strong committee which 
represented the majority well and hardly 
ever met. The commission, if they wished 
to expedite business, proved quite incom¬ 
petent. The fathers of the Council on both 
sides wearied one another by reading ram¬ 
bling Latin pamphlets in a hall where almost 
every voice was inaudible. In the intervals 
of this exercise they tried to get pam¬ 
phlets printed abroad, or sent home 
denunciations of some priest or journal¬ 
ist, and went about Borne explaining 
as the case might be that no one 
knew any theology but the Italians, or 
that the Italians were grossly ignorant of 
history. Mr. Mozley found himself often 
reduced to writing about the Carnival and 
the Corso. He repeated gossip about a 
flaneur or a spy who managed to attend 
several sittings disguised as an oriental 
bishop, and speculations about the Marquis 
of Bute, who was expected to be liberal 
after his power (aye, and beyond his power) 
both in studios and churches. Once at least 
he got hold of a really important piece of 
news: on the tenth of February he was 
passing through St. Peter’s and heard a 
great noise in the Council Hall, which he 


thought was only the echo of the speaker’s 
voice. Afterwards he found that the 
minority had been mobbing Ghilardi, the 
infallibilist Bishop of Mondovi, as the 
majority once and again mobbed Stross- 
mayer, whose ideas of conciliation and re¬ 
form were certainly provokingly unpractical, 
while his criticism of the Curia was weakened 
by personalities. He accused the Cardinals 
of avarice, though his own official income 
was larger than theirs, as Cardinal Di Pietro 
told him. The only person who seems really 
to have distinguished himself was Cardinal 
Antonelli. He knew exactly what would 
happen, and took it exactly for what it was 
worth: he told everybody that the Church 
would be more peremptory than ever in 
theory, and as conciliatory as ever in practice. 
When he had made sure that France and 
Austria would keep quiet, it was time for 
the Council to try to begin to work. 

Mr. Mozley was one of the privileged 
spectators of the promulgation of the decree 
De Fide ; but as he could not hear the pro¬ 
clamation, he preferred to write about what 
he could hear, which happened to be a 
pretty “vert” chattering cleverly to another 
young lady about her change of views. This 
was almost the last Mr. Mozley saw or heard 
of the Council. At the end of April he was 
threatened with Boman fever, and so the 
whole party had to leave. On their way 
home Mr. Mozley was asked to relieve his 
Paris colleague, who was ill, and so had to 
report on the Plebiscite when it came off, 
though, as he is careful to remind us, the 
Times, was informed as lato as March 31 
that the idea would probably be abandoned. 
He had the option of taking up the situa¬ 
tion permanently, and trying to make history 
himself by giving M. Olivier good advice 
through an interpreter; and the prospect 
rather tempted him. If he had yielded to the 
temptation he would have been shut up in 
Paris, and vacated Plymtree. But destiny, 
or rather a “ guardian angel ”—without 
wings—decided that he was to go home at 
once. He seems to have written a leading 
article on the hypothesis that the long-ex¬ 
pected definition was to be proclaimed on St. 
Peter’s Day; for he does not disclaim ignor¬ 
ance of the authorship as he does of another, 
which he reprints on the programme of 
the Civilta, full of alarms as unreal as that 
[ programme itself. After another article he 
returned to Borne in time to witness the 
gloomy and ominous pageant of July 18, 
and imagined that a fat monk who shouted 
was really cheering an incipient schism. 
Mr. Mozley believed that the hundred or so 
illustrious prelates who fled protesting from 
the Council intended to organise resistance. 
Quirinus knew better. 

“ It only remains to follow up the anathematised 
enemy, the bishops of the minority, into their 
lurking places, and compel each man of them 
to bend under the Caudine yoke amid the 
scornful laughter of his colloagues of the 
majority.” 

“ Man walketh in a vain shadow and dis- 
quieteth himself in vain.” It is twenty 
years and more since the Council from 
which so much was hoped; and what has 
come of it ? The most learned ecclesiastio 
of the century found himself condemned by 
his historical conscience to pass the last ana 
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not the least brilliant years of a long life in 
spiritual isolation, witnessing to something 
or other—posterity will wonder what—with 
a patience and dignity almost sufficient to 
dignify a quaint little schism which, though 
he never exactly joined it, has not yet 
ceased to attract the respectful interest of a 
few English prelates and divines. Within 
the Roman pale a Pope, conscious not only 
of infallibility but of inspiration, had still 
seven years to reign. He nas been followed 
by perhaps the most accomplished of all the 
successors of Benedict XIV. Has either 
lightened the many perplexities of the faith¬ 
ful by any new definition or by making any 
old definition clearer? All that outsiders 
can hear of is a recommendation to study 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and a sanction to the 
war which, for some reason, it is thought 
necessary to carry on against the memory of 
Rosmini. Infallibility seems to have been 
interpreted so as to secure the maximum of 
restraint with the minimum of guidance. 
The Pope does not undertake to think for 
the faithful, but they risk more than ever if 
they think for themselves in a way that may 
displease the Pope. 

Probably Mr. Mozley is not alone in 
wishing that it were possible to modify the 
utterances of twenty years ago, to “ sophro- 
nise ” them “ as we used to say in our golden 
Oriel days.” One of the most interesting 
things in the Preface is the epitaph of the 
Oxford Movement. 

“ Begun with lofty aims, disinterested motives, 
genius, learning, singular gifts of personal 
character, and an undoubted cause, it deeply 
affected those who could sympathise with the 
prime movers and understand the appeal. It 
became the heartfelt and life-long loyalty of 
some five or six thousand gentlemen and ladies, 
representing the best blood, the best traditions, 
and the best qualities of the nation. But the 
mass of the British people, deaf from the first, 
and unable to see what was the matter, only 
saw it to recoil.” 

Yet that was not the end, the whole face of 
Anglicanism has changed. It would be 
false and profane to think of the daw in 
peacock’s feathers. Might one think of a 
gnarled and sturdy tree, where at its barest 
a Hooker or a Mant could find a staff, or a 
Bentley or a Warburton or a Grimthorpe 
choose a cudgel, while a Herbert, a Ken, a 
Heber, and a Keble managed to sing in its 
shade ? It looked bright in spring and 
picturesque in autumn, only when Newman 
came near to pluck and eat, something set 
his teeth on edge. He looked, he almost 
hoped, for storms to shiver all the wilding 
shoots and leave the stump free for 
apostolical grafts. Now the branches 
spread more luxuriantly than ever; the 
tempest has not broken yet. Meanwhile, 
some of the choicest fruits of primitive and 
mediaeval gardens may be seen ripening 
here and there among the boughs. If not 
quite unchanged they are recognisable still, 
and not less sweet. Many are pleased and 
few surprised; few care to wonder what 
will be the end. 

Mr. Mozley has outlived such questions. 
He took his share of work and fighting 
once. He, if any, has won the right to say: 

“To myself all this controversy upon questions 
better settled in the upper room of the Christian 
community, and in the innermost chambers of 


the soul, had long been most painful and em¬ 
barrassing, and I had kept clear of it as far as 
possible. In my heart, I don’t think there is 
much to choose between the infallibility of 
private judgment and that of the See of Borne. 
Theologians, whether public or private, whether 
professional or amateur, whether male or female, 
whether old or young, of whatever nation, 
language, or form of government, are a pre¬ 
sumptuous and tyrannical race, ever trying to 
impose their words — words only, or sounds 
without sense—upon others more disposed, 
like Her, whom we may call the first Christian, 
to ponder over these things in their hearts.” 

After all, it is hard to speak of peace 
peaceably. Even now the thought of “ the 
Public Elementary Education Act, under 
which, as under hoofs, harrows, and steam¬ 
rollers, the Church of England has since 
been groaning to this day,” has power to 
trouble the well-earned repose of the old 
war-horse— 

2i Ka) 9»7jt4j iicv t*t8' Ik iron hSayirouriv. 

G. A. SlMCOX. 


Poem. By Christina Rossetti. (Macmillan.) 

One by one the dii majores of modern song 
are passing into the classic one volume, a 
form which the foolish assumption thereof 
by one or two who are emphatically not of 
the majores can hardly rob of its significance. 
Till a fame attains to that it is more or less 
nebulous. So long as one has to specify 
volumes — till “ Endymion, a Poetic 
Romance” and “Lamia, Isabella, &c.,” 
have become simply “Keats”; till “In 
Memoriam” and “Maud,” and how much 
else of the fairest art, have merged their 
identity in “ Tennyson ”—the poet has not 
yet undergone disembodiment, but still 
walks, so to say, in the dress of the period. 
With the one volume the poet enters into 
mythology. This, of course, with excep¬ 
tions. Mr. Swinburne, for instance, ought 
really to be in one volume by this time, and 
Mr. William Morris, if one could only pack 
them close enough—an “ if,” however, 
which the closely printed new edition of 
The Earthly Paradise makes rather forlorn. 

But our present concern is to thank 
Messrs. Macmillan for a volume which we 
need not name “Goblin Market” or “A 
PageaDt,” but our “ Christina Rossetti.” 
Here, in four hundred and fifty clearly 
printed pages, wo have the oxquisite product 
of a life which cannot yet havo loft off 
singing, poems of as fair an art, lyrics of as 
fresh a note, dreams of as strange a phan¬ 
tasy, as ever made blessed the English 
tongue. 

To say that Miss Rossetti is the greatest 
English poet among women is to pay regard 
to a distinction which, in questions of art, is 
purely arbitrary—a distinction which lias 
given us the foolish word “ poetess,” a 
standing witness in our language to the 
national obtuseness. How little must the 
artistic constitution—the third sex— be 
understood among a people with such a 
word in their dictionary. How inorganic 
such distinctions are, of course, needs no 
illustration, though, if such were necessary, 
Miss Christina Rossetti’s genius would form 
an admirable text; for, to my mind, she is, 
in right of its rarest quality, our ono imagi¬ 


native descendant of the magician of “ Kubla 
Khan.” No English poet till the appear¬ 
ance of “ Goblin Market ” ever again found 
the hidden door to Xanadhu save she. 
Keats and Tennyson, and he who saw “ the 
curled moon ” 

“ like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf,” 

have had rare glimpses of that land “ East 
of the Sun and West of the Moon.” William 
Allingham wrote one or two fairy poems 
haunted with its strange light—poems which 
also bear an odd physiognomical resemblance 
to “Goblin Market”; but only Coleridge 
and Christina Rossetti have walked in it as 
their native clime. 

In that power of dream, that gift of the 
child’s imagination, is the most absolute 
dktinction of these poems. All things are 
seen in that light, the whole world is still a 
child’s vision of wonder, eveiy hill is a 
presence, every flower a gnome, and that 
“ mysterious face of common things ” which 
every poet intermittently realises is for her 
their constant aspect. That is the indi¬ 
vidual charm of her many exquisite natural 
pictures; the light of the miracle is about 
them all; their fresh morning scent and 
bloom come breathing a sense of the 
mystery of their existence, not “the burden,” 
but the glamour—that senso of strangeness 
which an old-fashic:: 'd garden flower in¬ 
spires, or 

“ the curious sudden stool 
That perfects in a night.” 

But this, though so much, is only one 
aspect of a genius which is singularly many- 
sided. A gift of simple singing, an artless 
perfection of art, a pulse of unpremeditated 
passion, an ideal spiritual exaltation—all 
these powers go to the making of these 
poems, with a spontaneity in their exercise 
rare indeed in our self-conscious age. In 
no other modem poet is “ the fine careless 
rapture ” so surely heard. It is character¬ 
istic of the artlessness of these poems that 
they are given to us without any attempt at 
arrangement, thrown down in a clustering 
tangle, moonflower and daisy, nightshade 
and hawthorn, oak-leaves—with acorns of 
pre-Raphaelite perfection—and wandering 
bramble; without any classification except 
the arbitrary division into first and second 
series, which, however, is well retained, as 
it serves to remind us of the two original 
volumes now merged into ono. 

The first series consists of the “ Goblin 
Market” volume,reprinted without changeor 
addition; but the second includes about a 
dozen hitherto uncollected poems, among 
which one turns to “ Birehington Church- 
3 ’ard ” and “ One Sea-side Grave ” with sad 
interest. I quote the latter:— 

“ Unmindful of tlie roses, 

Unmindful of the thorn, 

A reaper tired reposes 
Among his gathered com: 

So might I, till the mom! 

“ Cold as the cold Decembers, 

Past as the days that set, 

While only one remembers 
And all the rest forget— 

But one remembers yet.” 

Another beautiful “ Vale ” added to the 
many already given to us by the same singer; 
for the note of loss and tho peculiar sad 
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cadence of tlie music, even though the song 
be of happy things, is another distinctive 
characteristic of Miss Rossetti’s singing. It 
■wells through all, like the sadness of the 
spring. Her songs of love are nearly always 
of love’s loss; of its joy she sings with pas¬ 
sionate throat, but it is joy seen through the 
mirror of a wild regret. Yet she is not as 
those who sorrow without hope—she can 
still say from the heart: “ Or in this world, 
or in the world to come.” 

And though, of course, many of her poems 
are directly “devotional” as her brother 
Dante Gabriel’s are not, it is interesting to 
trace the same strain of mystic materialism 
running through them as gave us “ The 
Blessed Damozel ”: as in that poem, the 
dream is of a heaven where 

“ We shall meet as once we met, 

And love with old familiar love.” 

And, to turn once more to purely artistic 
considerations, here and there also in her 
poems the verse has occasionally that 
“ decorative ” quality, as of cloth of gold 
stiff with sumptuous needle-work design, 
which is a constant effect in the painter’s 
poetry—that rich material symbolism such 
as finds its most perfect illustration in a 
oem like the Song of Solomon. One lyric 
am particularly thinking of is especially 
wonderful, in that, rich as is the garment, 
the song does not merely wear it, but 
animates it all through with throbbing life, 
so that the great rich, images seem to come 
but as the native utterance of the happy 
heart. 

“ My heart is like a singing bird 

Whose nest is in a watered shoot; 

My heart is like an apple-tree 
Whose boughs are bent with thickset fruit; 

My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea; 

My heart is gladder than all these, 

Because my love is come to me. 

“ Raise me a dais of silk and down; 

Hang it with vair and purple dyes; 

Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 

And peacocks with a hundred eyes; 

Work it in gold and silver grapes, 

In leaves and silver fleurs-de-lys; 

Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me.” 

It is late in the day to be quoting “ A 
Birthday ”—(to make use of a phrase which 
has latterly been applied entirely to writers 
of a fortnight old)—-but I do so because 
probably of all Miss Rossetti’s poems it 
most nearly embodies all the various quali¬ 
ties of her poetry. It is full of that strange 
light of imagination, it is a little spring of 
bubbling song, its passion is spontaneous, 
its art is flawless. 

But these resemblances between the work 
of sister and brother, though organic, are 
only of occasional occurrence on the sur¬ 
face ; and the vital impulse in each case 
is very distinct. The law of one is 
but the exception of the other. Dante 
Gabriel’s was not spontaneity, Miss Ros¬ 
setti’s is. His phrase is sumptuous with 
Batin, hers is ever simple with Saxon, her 
most haunting rhyme—effects are in words 
of one syllable. Her song, though here and 
there coloured with her Italian blood, is as 
distinctly English as English maids and 
meadows. 

Of what I have called its artless art one 
of its defeots seems to me a proof—the occa¬ 


sional lapses into prose, even into common¬ 
place. Sometimes in her best poems we 
come across a word insensitive or out of 
colour. This, obviously, cannot be fromlackof 
the power of art, it can only be because her 
exercise of the power is mainly unconscious. 
We find the same flaws in the early work 
of Keats; but he, on the other hand, soon 
learnt to train his song by a mature study 
of style. I should say, however, that Miss 
Rossetti has never done this; and so great 
is her instinctive power of art that she has 
really been able to afford the neglect, her 
poetry retaining thereby a charming naivett 
which by a self-conscious culture might have 
been lost to us. 

I have so far spoken of the essential 
qualities of Miss Rossetti’s poetry without 
reference to her wide range of theme, which 
is none the less a significant consideration, 
significant usually of a power of large hand¬ 
ling. Dream-allegories such as “Goblin 
Market,” or that of the Prince who “loitered 
on the road too long ” and lost his lady; 
ballads of the sweet old-world model, like 
“ Maude Clare ” ; idylls of to-day such as 
“Maggie a Lady”; exquisite country-pictures 
—these are what we have long since found 
side by side with spiritual allegories such as 
“Up-Hill,” poems of religious ecstacy such 
as “ The Convent Threshold,” and all the 
pages “ ypoudred ” with lyrics as that old 
meadow was “ with dayse.” Lyrics, lyrics, 
singing everywhere like brooks, jubilant 
with the joy of earth, tremulous with love’s 
tears, buoyant with prayer and faith. 

Miss Rossetti has written a sequence 
of love-sonnets—the “ Monna Innominate ” 
—which certainly should have place by 
those “ from the Portuguese ” ; but no one 
else in our day has given us her 

“ . . . chants as of a lonely thrush’s throat 
At latest eve, 

That does in each calm note 
Both joy and grieve; 

Notes few and strong and fine, 

Gilt with sweet day’s decline, 

And sad with promise of a different sun.” 

There could be found no fitter words to 
express the spirit and cadence of Miss 
Rossetti’s lyrics than these lovely lines from 
“ The Unknown Eros.” 

Richard Le Gallienne. 


“ Heroes of the Nations.” — Gustacus 
Adolphus and the Struggle of Protestantism 
for Existence. By C. R. L. Fletcher. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 

Gustavus Adolphus may be called the ideal 
Protestant. Not quite a saint perhaps, 
though Mr. Fletcher somewhat rashly exalts 
him even above St. Louis, he nevertheless 
died a martyr’s death, and the world has 
ever since placed him in the foremost rank 
of her noblest heroes. In Mr. Fletcher the 
great Swede has found an appreciative and 
sympathetic biographer, able and willing to 
do him complete justice. It is true, as he is 
careful to explain in his singularly modest 
preface, that his knowledge of Swedish is 
elementaiy. But, fortunately, the Gustavan 
literature is polyglot; and from the copious 
German, French, and English sources of 
this very wide subject, Mr. Fletcher has 
drawn both liberally and judiciously. After 
a vigorous and pregnant introductory | 


chapter (which testifies to a careful study of 
early Scandinavian history), and an irritat¬ 
ingly brief account of Gustavus’s early 
years, Mr. Fletcher crowns his hero and 
plunges with him at once in mediae res. 
The Polish wars, in which Gustavus may be 
said to have served his military apprentice-' 
ship, are rapidly yet adequately described; 
ana then Mr. Fletcher settles down in 
earnest to what is, after all, the main busi¬ 
ness of his book—Gustavus’s participation 
in the Thirty Years’ War. 

What was the king’s real motive of 
interference in that great religious contest ? 
That is a question which has often been 
asked and never satisfactorily answered. 
No doubt personal ambition had something 
to do with it; and we must allow something 
else for that strange, almost feverish, rest¬ 
lessness which characterised all the Vasas. 
But we certainly think that Mr. Fletcher is 
right in assuming that his hero’s motives 
were pure in the main; and it is doing 
Gustavus no more than justice to say that 
his sympathy with his suffering co¬ 
religionists weighed more with him than 
any other consideration. The military 
history of the book is perhaps the best part 
of it, although great praise is also due to 
the author for the skill and patience with 
which he has unravelled the tangled skein 
of those dreary diplomatic intrigues with 
which the timorous and tergiversating 
Protestant princes wore out the forbear¬ 
ance and benumbed the energies of their 
chivalrous deliverer. The character of 
Gustavus’s generalship is very happily 
summarised: 

“Gustavus was not perhaps a greater master 
of strategy than Wallenstein ; he was certainly 
a greater master of taotics. He was not a 
greater oavalry captain than Pappenheim; but 
the latter had not the coup d’oeil which enables 
a man to grasp a whole battle at once. He had 
not more endurance than Tilly; but he kept his 
soldiers better in hand in victory, as well as in 
defeat. Moreover, his position as a king, who 
was his own commander-in-chief and disposed 
of the resources of a kingdom, limited though 
they might be, and who was also independent 
of orders from any superior, gave him . . . 

an inestimable advantage over his rivals.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Fletcher is often 
overhasty in imputing blunders to Gustavus, 
as, e.g., with reference to the unfortunate 
Magdeburg affair. He underestimates the 
military genius of Wallenstein, who un¬ 
doubtedly outgeneralled Gustavus at the 
commencement of the fatal Liitzen cam¬ 
paign ; and his verdict in favour of the noble 
Tarstensson, as the “ best of all Gustavus’s 
generals,” is altogether against the evidence. 
That distinction belongs indisputably to 
Baner, whose victories and retreats, as the 
late Lord Beaconsfield once remarked, were 
little short of miracles. Nor can anything 
justify his covert sneer at the great Chan¬ 
cellor Oxenstiern, that moral and intellectual 
giant, Gustavus’s indispensable fellow- 
worker and the sole supporter, after his 
death, of the tottering Swedish Empire. 

The great battles are described throughout 
by Mr. Fletcher with spirit and intelligence; 
and here he very skilfully utilises the 
Swedish Intelligencer, and the quaint and 
racy memoirs of that jovial free-lance, 
Colonel Robert Monro, who eulogises Soest 
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as “a good Calvinist town which brews 
liquor best for the body and clearest from 
all filth or barme, as their religion is best 
for the soul and clearest from the dregs of 
superstition.” In one place, however, Mr. 
Fletchor’s defective acquaintance with 
Swedish is regrettable. An eye-witness of 
the battle of Leipsic quoted by Veibull, 
contrasts the Swedish tatterdemalions with 
the spick and span newlmperial troops whom 
he describes as romarenasige och snorrhattislca 
tillyaner (“roman-nosed and whirligig-hatted 
Tillians”). This Mr. Fletcher lamely renders 
by “the handsome troops of Tilly,” thus 
entirely missing the pun, which is the point 
of the whole description. 

These are only trifles; but we have a more 
serious quarrelwithMr. Fletcher. One misses 
in his book those personal minutiae, those 
private anecdotes and details, without which 
one can form no very definite idea of his 
hero. How can we hope to know what a man 
really is like if we are told next to nothing 
about his personal appearance, favourito 
astimes, private life; nothing about what 
is intimate friends thought of him, or 
what ho was to his family ? It would have 
been something if Mr. Fletcher had even 
told us that the eyes of the great warrior 
king were large and blue ; that his wonderful 
golden hair won for him in Italy the name 
of II re d’oro ; that he loved music and 
singing, and that his favourite instrument 
was the lute. Such things one looks for 
first of all in a popular biography, but in 
this case we look for them in vain. We 
have, indeed, “ an interesting glimpse ” of 
the king’s porsonal appearance as described 
by some Dutch ambassadors in 1611; but it 
is the veriest glimpse, and even the romantic 
episode of Ebba Brahe (afterwards immor¬ 
talised by Gustavus III. in his great 
drama, “ Gustaf Adolf och Ebba Brahe”) 
is cut down to half a page. In 
short, the book is rather a political 
monograph than a genuine biography, 
though it is due to Mr. Fletcher to say that 
he acknowledges as much himself. 

The illustrations (mostly borrowed from 
Yeibull’s Gustaf II. Adolfs Historia) and 
the maps are excellent, the whole get up of 
the book is most attractive, and it has been 
edited with exemplary care. There are, 
however, one or two slight slips which 
should be rectified in subsequent editions. 
“ Dalecarlia ” for “ Dalarne,” though per¬ 
versely adopted by many English writers, is 
about as absurd as “ Highlandmania ” would 
bo for “ The Highlands ” ; to call Gabriel 
Bethlen Prince of Transylvania Bethlen 
Gabor (let alone Bethlen) is to put the cart 
before the horse ; and what need is there to 
take the German form ( Schoncn ) of the 
Swedish Skano when an English equivalent 
(Scania) is already in use? On for “ou,” 
on p. 3, and Slots for “ Slott,” on p. 18, are, 
obviously, misprints. 

R. Nisbet Baix. 


With the Beduins: a Narrative of Journeys 
and Adventures in Unfrequented Parts of 
Syria. By Gray Hill. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Me. Gray Hill is almost too anxious to 
assure scholars that ho does not write for 
them. Tho times are long since past when 


scholars thought it enough to study the 
bare letter of the Bible, and neglected the 
priceless help which, even when shorn of 
its glory, the “ pleasant land ” can give. 

It is quite true that Mr. Hill is somewhat 
deficient in archaeological and scientific 
tastes. The publications of Conder, Tris¬ 
tram, Lortet, Oliphant, Doughty, and the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, are for critical 
I purposes far and away more valuable than 
i this plain record of adventures ; and I am 
not sure that some of these writers do not 
beat Mr. Hill even in purely descriptive 
passages. Certainly, Mr. F. J. Bliss has 
given a more interesting account of his visit 
to Palmyra in Scribner’s Magazine for April 
1890, and of his stay at Ma’ltila, with its 
caves, inscriptions, and dialect of Syriac, in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Fund for April 1890. The descriptions of 
Sir A. H. Layard, too, if I remember right, 
give a far more vivid idea of the ruins of 
Jerash. All this is true; but Mr. Hill’s 
keen sense of enjoyment as he travels com¬ 
municates itself to us as we read. He 
makes us feel ourselves his companions; at 
least, we seem to be reading letters fresh 
from his Syrian encampments. One may 
hope that this is not the last time that we 
shall thus be favoured. His captivity in 
Kerak, and his summer settlement on the 
Mount of Olives, have given one at any rate 
of his readers a personal interest in him and 
in his brave wife. 

Three distinct journeys are chronicled in 
this book. In 1888 Mr. and Mrs. Hill 
paid their first visit to the east of the 
Jordan, not without a slight experience of 
Beduin lawlessness. At Umm -ffeis, the 
ancient Gadara, a well-planned night attack 
was made upon their tent. In 1889 Philistia 
and Palmyra, and in 1890 the country south 
and east of the Dead Sea, were their 
“happy hunting-fields.” Certainly, in the 
latter year, they had chosen their ground 
well. They started, hoping to reach Petra 
from the northward, contrary to the urgent 
advice of the consul, though even he did not 
know how specially dangerous the journey 
was last year. I will not spoil the reader’s 
pleasure by describing how the travellers 
were compelled to give up Petra in exchange 
for Kerak, and how dearly they paid for 
their most uncomfortable sight of that 
wondrous town (certainly not the nmp 
of the Moabite Stone, as Mr. Hill has been 
wrongly informed, for reasons which will be 
found in Dr. Ginsburg’s note on 1. ‘21 of 
the inscription). No more exciting traveller’s 
record has perhaps been written than (part | 
iii.) chap, iv., “ The Keraki — Trap 
No. 1”; chap, v., “The English Mission¬ 
aries chap, vi., “ The Keraki — Trap 
No. 2 chap, vii., “We await the return 
of the * holy man ’ ”; and chap, viii., “ We 
get free from the Keraki and cross Mojed” 
(Arnon). The sketch of Mr. Lethaby, the 
heroically obstinate missionary to these 
modem Ishmaelites of Kerak, is most effec¬ 
tive, just because it is simply true. One of 
Mr. Lethaby’s letters, printed by his sup¬ 
porters as a tract, had reached me some 
time before Mr. Hill’s volume, so that I 
was prepared to study this lifolike portrait 
with interest. Who can criticise this faith- 
| ful servant of conscience, or fail to love the 


kind little boys, so unlike their sires, whom 
their instructress, Mrs. Lethaby, had pre¬ 
pared to befriend the forlorn travellers at a 
critical moment ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Hill are lovers of Syrian 
nature and interested students of Syrian 
humanity. There is, therefore, in the present 
volume a different flavour from mat to 
which most writers on Palestine have 
accustomed us. The Keraki are splendid 
ruffians, and will not soon be forgotten. 
Dog-nature, too, falls within the range of 
their observation. Very touching is the 
story of “ Werdie,” as Mr. Hill reproduces 
the Beduin’s pronunciation of ward, “ rose ” 
—the name which this poor wandering dog 
received from the camp-servants. On other 
points I must not linger. It will be noticed 
with regret that the view from Mount Nebo 
seemed disappointing; Socin’s account in 
Baedeker’s Palestine is somewhat different. 
The reverence of the good old Moslem oook 
for the prophet Mfisa is delightful, if not 
edifying. The Appendix contains a selec¬ 
tion of quaint stories and fables told the 
author by one Ab<i Suleiman. Nor must I 
wholly pass over the sixty-eight helpful 
illustrations. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


Letters to Living A ‘hors. By John A. 
Steuart. (Sampson Low.) 

The epistolary form of the papers in this 
volume is to be commended, for it has 
evidently been chosen, not whimsically, but 
deliberately, and with that judgment which 
has regard to the fitness of things. Mr. 
Steuart is an able man, who writes with 
unfailing facility and frequent pointedness, 
and therefore what he has to say is worth 
listening to; but had he given to the 
thoughts here uttered the form and name 
of “ essays” or “ studies,” the critics would 
certainly have done their best to deprive 
him of readers. They would have described 
the matter of his book as ludicrously in¬ 
adequate and its manner as almost impu¬ 
dently discursive; and severe as the verdict 
would have been, Mr. Steuart would have 
had no right to complain of it as unjust. 
What value, it would have been asked—and 
asked with perfect fairness—can possibly 
belong to an “ essay ” on Mr. Froude which 
gives one page to the entire mass of his 
historical work and five to his single 
romance, The Two Chiefs of Dtmboy ; or to a 
“ study ” of Mr. Swinburne, more than half 
of which is devoted to an indignant and 
scornful denunciation of that poet’s critical 
inconsistencies? To such questioning no 
effective answer could have been returned; 
and Mr. Steuart’s only possible course 
would have been to plead guilty, to promise 
amendment, and to throw himself on the 
mercy of the court. Now, however, he is free 
from even the risk of such humiliation, for a 
letter is the one form of expression in which 
a man can say what he likes, and withhold 
what he likes, without bringing himself 
within the jurisdiction of any administrator 
of critical law. The reader may agree with 
Mr. Steuart or he may disagree with him; 
but he has not a figment of right to com¬ 
plain becauso a certain theme is or is not 
treated in a certain place. The author 
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simply puts the name of a writer at the head 
of his page, and proceeds to write, not a 
complete critical estimate, but an easy letter 
about those features of the writer’s wort in 
which he is most interested, or those topics 
which they happen to suggest to him. 

The writers addressed are seventeen in 
number; and, as might have been expected 
the letters are unequal in intellectual weight, 
in critical discrimination, and even in literary 
skill. Of the letter to Mr. Buskin, for ex¬ 
ample, it can only be said that it is well 
enough as a light, chatty contribution to the 
columns of the popular journal from which 
the whole work is reprinted, while that 
addressed to Mr. Mark Twain is one of 
those specimens of forced, machine-made 
humour that are utterly worthless in any 
place and at any time. On the other hand, 
the letters to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Mr. William Black are models of 
criticism which is at once clear-sighted, 
sympathetic, and discriminating. They are 
inevitably too brief to be exhaustive, but 
within their range they could not well be 
more satisfactory than they are. So far as 
the intellectual needs of ordinarily sensible 
people are concerned, there was perhaps no 
necessity to expose the absurdity of Mr. 
Sala’s characterisation of Dr. Holmes as “ a 
funny fellow, a very funny fellow ” ; but the 
task of showing the vein of fine serious thought 
beneath the surface-soil of easy gaiety 
in the breakfast-table colloquies is so plea¬ 
santly performed that no one will disparage 
it because it is a work of supererogation. 
There is certainly nothing supererogatory 
about the interesting and appreciative pas¬ 
sage in the letter to Mr. William Black 
which is devoted to establish the claims of 
Maeleod of Bare to a place of honour, if not of 
supremacy, among its writer’s works. There 
are, indeed, a great many people who agree 
with Dr. Downward in Armadale that a 
novel should “ occasionally make us laugh 
and always make us comfortable;” and, 
until the trading instinct is expelled from 
the mind of every artist, novels will be 
produced with a view to comfort rather than 
to artistic perfection. But Mr. Steuart is 
undoubtedly right in thinking that the con¬ 
clusion of Maeleod of Bare is one of the best 
pieces of work that Mr. Black has ever 
done, because he has dared to be uncomfort¬ 
able in order that he may be imaginatively 
consistent and veracious. 

Another admirable letter is the one 
addressed to Mr. J. B. Lowell, with its 
shrewd and, probably, just suggestion that 
the inspiration of the Biglow Papers is to be 
looked for in the dialect poems of Burns 
rather than in the satirical poems of Jean 
Paul Bichter, where Mr. Thomas Hughes 
thinks he finds it. Indeed, Mr. Steuart’s 
remarks on Mr. Lowell as a humorous 
satirist in prose and verse are so excellent, 
and so entirely to the point, that one is sur¬ 
prised to come upon such an almost fatuous 
sentence as that in which he says of the 
serious poems, “ They are not all of equal 
merit, and, perhaps, none is quite Miltonic.” 
There is no poet who has ever written to 
whom the first clause would not apply, 
and, therefore, the oracular dictum can 
have no special relevance to the work of 
any poet m particular; while the eecopd 


clause is surely the best instance provided 
by recent literature of the proverbial odious¬ 
ness of comparisons. The odiousness of the 
present comparison lies in its utter ineptitude, 
for with Milton Mr. Lowell has absolutely 
nothing in common. The living poet never 
even reminds us of the dead classic, so that 
to say he is not “ quite Miltonic ” is as truly 
beside the mark as it would be to say that 
he is not quite Homeric or quite Shaksperian. 
On the same page is to be found one of those 
irritating little inconsistencies which are 
sure to crop up when articles hastily written 
for a periodical are reprinted without careful 
revision. Mr. Steuart calls Mr. Lowell a 
“ useful ” poet; whereas in the letter to Mr. 
Swinburne appears a long and rather crudely 
sarcastic passage in winch Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, who applied this very epithet to the 
poetry of Matthew Arnold, is gibed and 
flouted for using a term which the writer 
seems to consider has, in the criticism of 
verse, no intelligible meaning. 

These things are, however, trifles, and no 
practical object is to be attained by dwelling 
upon them. The important defects of the 
book are a certain looseness in the use of 
words like “realistic” and “romantic,” 
which are simply confusing unless the sense 
in which they are used is rigidly defined, 
and a lack of the judicial spirit in speaking 
of authors who are yet on their trial in the 
court of criticism. If one honestly feels 
strong admiration for the work of a con¬ 
temporary, a studied reticence in the ex¬ 
pression of one’s emotion is open to the 
charge of cowardice or affectation; but to 
compare our favourites to accepted classics 
is to do them injury rather than service, 
for while faint praise has damned its tens, 
overcharged eulogy has discredited its 
hundreds. On the other hand, Mr. Steuart 
shows himself possessed of a large fund of 
really intelligent enthusiasm; and the 
verdict of an enthusiast, though it may be 
rash in expression, has often more of sub¬ 
stantial truth than that of a cold “disin¬ 
terested” critic. One thing, at any rate, is 
certain—that these Letters to Living Authors 
will be found eminently readable. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


“ Great Writers.” —Life of Arthur Schopen¬ 
hauer. By William Wallaoe, Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. 
(Walter Scott.) 

The work before us might serve as a model 
for writers of little books on large, subjects. 
No doubt material was embarrassingly plen¬ 
tiful, and the ground had often been covered 
before. Prof. Wallace, we think, has done 
the work more satisfactorily than his pre¬ 
decessors. The biographical detail—neces¬ 
sarily by far the largest part of the book— 
is better marshalled and digested, we think, 
than it was by Miss Zimmem, and much 
more amply given than by M. Bibot. H 
the part devoted to Schopenhauer’s phil¬ 
osophy is very small, and wo rise from its 
perusal with our knowledge not much 
enlarged, this, we suppose, is due to the 
necessary limits of the work. A public that 
is to buy such a handsome little book for 
a shilling will probably care principally 


about Schopenhauer’s scuffles with his 
landlady’s female friends and his squabbles 
with his mother, the pretty picture of the 
country house by the Frische Haff where ho 
spent his early childhood, tho pot lambs 
whose bells rang an octave as they gambolled 
together, the vivid sketch of the politics of 
Dantzig early in this century, and the study 
of the family history of his parents, which 
indicates that tendencies inherited from 
them go far to excuse the faults of their 
famous descendant. 

All this Prof. Wallace has set forth 
admirably in the work before us. He has 
done more. Himself the eloquent exponent 
of Hegel, he has written a not less eloquent 
and not at all unsympathetic exposition of 
the doctrines of Hegel’s bitterest and most 
contemptuous critic. Himself a professor 
and imbued with the professorial philosophy, 
the Katheder-Philosophic of Germany and 
Scotland, he has dealt in a friendly spirit 
with the work of one whom an enemy might 
call an amateur in philosophy, and who, in 
fact—despite all his efforts—spoko to a 
public that could hardly deserve even that 
designation. Unfortunately, this exposition 
takes up less than a fourth of the book. 
But there was clearly no space for more. 

Though we thus learn little about Scho¬ 
penhauer’s system, we have a curious and 
repulsive study of character, eminently read¬ 
able by a public which delights in studies 
of psychical pathology. We have the “ two 
Schopenhauers” of whom Prof. Wallace 
speaks (p. 111): the outward man—irritable, 
petulant, vain, sordid, strongly sensual, and 
absorbed in self; and tho philosopher, who 
“draws dose to the great heart of life 
and 

“ holds the best life to be that of one who has 
pierced, through the illusions dividing one 
conscious individuality from another, into that 
heart of eternal rest where we are each member ■ 
one of another, essentially united in the great 
ocean of Being, in which, and by which, wo 
alone live.” 

Unfortunately, “in some of Schopen¬ 
hauer’s books,” as Prof. Wallace says (and, 
we may add, in all his biographies), “ the 
unpleasant self is rampant.” But the very 
pettiness of his life drove him to retreat from 
it into the world behind the veil of sense, 
and seek peace in quietism and absorption. 
The particular form this retirement took, 
the mode in which he received his message 
of peace, was, of course, suggested partly by 
Kant, partly by his studies in science. It is 
this that makes his philosophy of such tran¬ 
scendent importance for scientific thought 
to-day. Hegelianism has died out, or run 
off into Socialism, or (as with Ueber- 
weg) passed into virtual Materialism. The 
course of the empire of Fichte and 
Schelling has taken its way westward 
of the Mississippi. We have gone “back 
to Kant ” and yet are not satisfied. 
To the spectator of science, and to many 
scientific workers, the developments of mole¬ 
cular physics and microscopic biology seem 
destined not only to unfold the secrets of the 
phenomenal world, but also to prolong and 
intensify the life of the individual percipient. 
Even in Sociology, the good old doctrine 
that great men are only the creatures of 
their age—that the individual agent is 
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nothing and the world everything—seems 
likely to be displaced by its contrary, 
which assuredly is much further from 
the truth. Students of science need 
constantly to be reminded of the truths 
so often insisted on — for instance, 
by Prof. Huxley, Prof. Tait, and Prof. 
Dubois-Eeymond in the Sieben Weltrathsel 
—that, after all, scientific propositions are 
merely a set of symbols, and that our know¬ 
ledge is only phenomenal of the unknown. 
The world, too, and especially England, 
needs some kind of theory of art, and may 
find it in Schopenhauer. And especially in 
an age whose last deliverance in ethics 
seemingly is that the whole duty of man is 
to do lust what his neighbours approve, 
souls that, like Schopenhauer’s, have been 
spoilt in the breaking in, that reject the 
canons of society, and receive no comfort 
from the ministrations of the Churches, if 
they cannot hope for the restitution of all 
things, can at least find peace in the 
annihilation of self. To them Schopenhauer’s 
ethic may appeal—to the normal mind, 
healthy and not too realistic, it does not. 
And to minds of this latter type—perhaps 
fortunately—the lower Schopenhauer per¬ 
manently eclipses the higher. 

James Saumahez Mann. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Sensitive Plant. By E. and D. Gerard. 
In 3 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Two Penniless Princesses. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

On Trust. By Thomas Cobb. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

George. By the Author of “ Our Own 
Pompeii.” In 3 vols. (David Stott.) 

The Crimson Chair. By Eichard Dowling. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

It is true of books, as of persons, that a 
fascination produced on first acquaintance 
often wears off, while a colder feeling 
as often gives place to a close attachment. 
Headers of A Sensitive Plant who find the 
first volume dull should still go on to the 
second and the third. The first is unques¬ 
tionably dull. The writers can tell a story 
well, but they keep their thrilling incidents 
to the last. If it is a little wearisome, this 
method has its advantages, and it is much 
truer than any other. Events in actual life 
do not generally happen until their causes 
have ripened to a culminating point, nor 
does character form itself otherwise than by 
gradual development. But there is a certain 
insufficiency about the tale which is almost 
as noticeable in the third volume as in the 
first. Janet Sinclair’s shyness has too much 
of the quality of feebleness. She is the 
heroine of the story, the “ sensitive plant ” 
whose virtues are to remain unperceived 
while showy people attract notice—it is she 
who is to carry off the hero and the 
honours—but we see nothing behind her 
shyness to account for her ultimate pro¬ 
motion from the last place to the first. She 
has no remarkable beauty, and her in¬ 
telligence is extremely limited. Why 
Cairnbro Chichester finally preferred her 
to all the other girls in the book is only 


' less a mystery than her suddenly conceived 
1 fondness for him. This is, perhaps, the 
least explained and least explainable thing 
in the story. When she first saw him she 
was gathering snowdrops, and he startled 
her by abruptly introducing himself and 
inquiring for her father. If he had been 
a handsome prince in a fairy tale, and 
she the pretty predestined maiden he had 
come to seek, her instant infatuation for 
him might be understood; but neither was 
he handsome nor was she expecting a fairy 
prince, or, indeed, any other newcomer 
into her little world. From that moment, 
however, he was all the world to her. 
Her knowledge and experience were so small 
that she scarcely realised that she loved 
him, and she was so little apt in the ways of 
women that on several occasions when she 
might have drawn him to her she let him 
go adrift. That they came together at last 
was due to one of those accidents which a 
good Providence brings about for lovers 
who do not know their own minds. As for 
Cairnbro Chichester, if Janet was worth the 
winning—and one has no doubt she was, 
though the fact has to be surmised—he 
certainly did not deserve to win her. He 
was a young gentleman who had been much 
courted, ana he seemed to think that Janet 
ought to have courted him too. Several 
times over he was on the point of making 
love to her, but he gave her a chance of 
making love to him instead ; and when the 
poor shy little girl shrank into herself, his 
pride was wounded and he said nothing. 
The skill of the writers is most shown in 
the drawing of the other characters, of 
whom there are four or five who possess a 
strong individuality. Janet’s father, Sir 
Alec Sinclair, is a Scotch baronet with a 
turn for statistics and a temper that brooked 
no contradiction. His idiosyncracies, in 
spite of their grimness, have a highly comic 
flavour; and he is a man to be remembered. 
Mr. d’Obson, whom Sir Alec persists in 
calling Dobson, plays a small and rather 
absurd part in the story, but is a distinct 
ersonage nevertheless. Cookery with Mr. 
’Obson is a fine art for which a man may 
even surrender the freedom of bachelorhood. 
He despairs of getting a wife who can cook 
a lobster souffli as it ought to be cooked; 
but if he can persuade somebody to marry 
him he knows a model old-woman chef who 
will then consent to grace his kitchen. Of 
the women, the first place—not in interest, 
but in skill of portraiture—must be given 
to the designing Frenchwoman, Olympe’s 
mother, who is too clever to make her plans 
succeed. Olympe herself, with all her 
beauty and her witcheries, is the true 
daughter of such a mother; and she gets 
her deserts. Aunt Penny must certainly 
not be overlooked. Her “sweet brother” 
snubbed her, but she is a type of sisterly 
devotion and old-maidish goodness too rare 
to be forgotten. 

Miss Yonge has constructed a very pretty 
romance, in Two Penniless Princesses, out of 
the supposed wanderings of two daughters 
of James I. of Scotland. James was the 
minstrel king who took to wife the proud 
Joanna Beaufort, of the blood-royal of 
England; and of their two daughters who 
are the subject of the story, Jean—the 
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Lady Joanna—had her mother’s beauty and 
spirit, while Eleanor—Eileen—had the love 
of minstrelsy and the gentleness which had 
distinguished her father. Their elder sister 
was married to the Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XI.; and when the girls were wasting 
their youth in durance at Dunbar, they 
conceived the idea of going out to 
their sister, and perhaps of wedding 
courtly husbands in the flowery land of 
France. “ Jamie,” the young king, was 
readily persuaded to let them go, and time 
and circumstances were opportune for the 
journey. Their cavalcade had Sir Patrick 
Drummond at its head; and a brilliant pro¬ 
gress was made, with some adventures by 
the way, as far as London. Here something 
is seen of Henry YI. and his Court, of a 
sumptuous nunnery where the princesses 
were housed, and of the Duke of York, the 
Earl of Warwick, and other notables. But it 
is after Calais has been reached and passed 
that the romance begins. Eene, King of 
the Two Sicilies ana Jerusalem, belongs 
rather to romance than to history; and it 
was in his Provenqal court that the princesses 
saw all that they were destined to see of 
those delights they had dreamed about. 
There were knights and fair ladies, and 
tilts and tournaments; and, alas! there was 
also a forcible abduction—for the times 
were rough—to a border castle where an 
ogre of a baron held sway. In Sir Patrick 
Drummond’s train, however—an interloper 
there—was the heir of the Douglases, who 
had followed the Lady Jean from Scotland. 
How he planned a rescue ; how Duke Sigis- 
mund, who was enamoured of the Lady 
Eileen, aided in the daring task; how the 
princesses were freed and the baron slain, 
and what happy bridals followed — the 
reader must read. Miss Yonge is not an 
ambitious writer. Her materials in this 
story are such as Scott would have made a 
good deal of, but in her hands they become 
a pretty romance and nothing more. Still, 
that is something in days when the “ novel ” 
is paramount, and knights and chivalry are 
out of date. 

It is “ gold, gold, nothing but gold,” that 
gives its chief interest to Mr. Cobb’s well- 
written story, On Trust. It is gold, or the 
lack of gold, that determines the fate of 
most of his characters. The story starts, 
indeed, with a forgery, the motive of which 
was money. The forger escapes and goes 
abroad, where he remains for twenty years. 
He had promised his wife to come back 
when he had accumulated wealth enough to 
put himself straight in the world, and his 
return was always expected. To tell the 
story would be to spoil the reading of it; 
but it is necessary to say that after a long 
period a stranger arrives, who asks for the 
wife of the runaway. With the stranger is 
a daughter, a charming girl, who becomes 
the heroine of the story. What happens to 
the stranger must not be stated. The 
interest shifts from him to his daughter, 
who at one time is supposed to bo an heiress, 
and at another to be penniless. In these 
varying aspects she has attractions for 
Ashley Barnard, the vicar, and Joliffe, the 
squire. The two men make a direct 
contrast. Barnard loves the girl; but her 
supposed fortune has been confided to him 
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“ on trust,” and he imagines that the trust 
is a bar to his marrying her. Joliffe does 
not love her, but he would gladly possess 
himself of her money. These are only parts 
of a very complex plot, which is not wholly 
unravelled until the end of the third 
volume. Mysteries, which have remained 
mysteries throughout the tale, are then 
explained, and it is seen how many 
dangers have been safely passed. The 
central character in the story is Ivy, whose 
fortune is one of the problems of the book, 
and whose fate is at last happily settled. 
Her peculiar history, her lonely position, 
and her beauty all contribute to the charm 
with which Mr. Cobb has invested her. The 
other characters are so many lesser lights, 
with orbits of their own, but all revolve 
around her. The descriptions of scenery 
and of country life are exceptionally good ; 
but it is in the skilful management of his 
plot and in the drawing of character that Mr. 
Cobb excels. 

Why George should be called “ a story in 
drab and scarlet,” and not in blue and 
yellow, or pink and white, does not at first 
seem at all clear. But the sub-title is not a 
freak of the binder’s ; it really indicates the 
lines of the story, which has to do with 
Quakerism and soldiering. George’s per¬ 
sonal history scarcely required to be told 
in three volumes. It might well have been 
compressed into two, and perhaps into one. 
A good deal that belonged to his early days, 
and much of the flabby talk, and the “ teas ” 
at which it was spoken, might have been 
omitted with advantage. But the picture of 
domestic Quaker life which the story con¬ 
tains is worth possessing, especially as it 
seems a true picture, and is certainly a 
pleasant one. The somewhat narrow 
limitations which the Friends impose upon 
themselves, and the shrewdness and tact 
with which they manage their worldly 
affairs, are fairly brought out; but we are 
enabled to see how much real calmness, 
thoughtfulness, and repose of spirit Quaker¬ 
ism implies. It is rather for this, than for 
anything that concerns George’s separate 
history, that the book which bears his name 
is worth reading. 

Mr. Howling’s Crimson Chair is a bright 
little story, whose only defect is its short¬ 
ness. “ Dr. Oubliettes, mind-mender,” 
would have a good many patients if he 
were really to be found in the neighbour¬ 
hood Mr. Dowling indicates, though it 
would be desirable that “ Nepenthe ” should 
be capable of modified application, produc¬ 
ing less extreme results than occurred in the 
case described. The other stories in the 
volume are all written in the same pleasant 
and easy vein. 

Ge«RGE CoTTERELT,. 


SOME BOOKS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 

“ Social Science Series.” (Sonnenschein.l 
In the prevailing chaos of opinion on social 
matters, a Social Science Series, if thoroughly 
well done, would be invaluable, and, even if 
only moderately good, would be very useful. 
So far as it has gone, Messrs. Sonnenschein’s 
series cannot be said to be more than moderately 
good. Only to a few of the works which it 
includes can the grave name of science be 


applied with the east fitness. Many of the 
writers have been too busy over the regenera¬ 
tion of men to have had time enough to 
observe them. There is far too much 
dogmatism with respect to matters on which a 
wise man can have only a temporary opinion; 
and the Socialists are allowed a predominance 
out of all proportion to the importance of their 
views. The hand of a careful and impartial 
editor has evidently been absent. Nevertheless, 
the series contains several books of a good deal 
of interest and likely to be useful. The best is 
Mr. W. H. Dawson’s Bismarck and State 
Socialism, in which is given a detailed exposi¬ 
tion of social and economic legislation and 
legislative proposals in Germany since 1870. 
Full of information not readily obtainable else¬ 
where, and free from undue intrusion of the 
author’s own opinions, it is the most serviceable 
account which we possess of legislative experi¬ 
ments which not only throw much light on the 
condition of Germany, but have a direct bearing 
on our own industrial and other troubles. The 
editor of the series should have given us more 
of such works of information. For the sake of 
them we should gladly have gone without the 
cheap sneers at British stupidity in which Mr. 
Belfort Bax is allowed to indulge. A later 
volume by Mr. Dawson, entitled The Unearned 
Increment, is much less good. He has not 
been so careful as he should have been to call 
attention to the facts which tell against his 
argument. Anyone, for instance, who relied 
solely on his statement would gather an 
erroneous idea as to the evidence given before 
the Town Holdings Committee with regard to 
the leasehold system. The Promotion of 
General Happiness : o Utilitarian Essay, is a 
title with the breath of dulness upon it, but 
the essay turns out to be very far indeed from 
being dull. In a very calm and matter-of-fact 
way, and with a loyal desire to keep to facts, lead 
where they may, Prof. M. Macmillan (of 
Bombay) discusses and illustrates some of the 
chief means commonly relied upon for the 

f romotion of general happiness, balancing the 
enefits on one side and the evils on the 
other, and indicating the direction in which 
the road to increased happiness may be 
expected to lie. That there is a soul of evil 
in things good, is the moral of his treatise; 
and in our schemes for legislation we had 
better take account of the fact. Mr. Laurence 
Gronlund declines to take account of any fact 
so depressing; and accordingly he is able to 
write such works as The Co-operative Common¬ 
wealth, which is reprinted in this series, and 
Our Destiny, another volume of the series, in a 
style that makes Mr. Henry George look by 
comparison a miserable pessimist. As examples 
of warm enthusiasm, Mr. Gronlund’s books 
interest us greatly, and we are glad that such 
books are written and read. 

“ For the purpose of this essay,” he says in Our 
Destiny, “ it is assumed that all these acquisitions 
—leisure, security, and plenty—are within a 
measurable period to become the birthright of all 
as the products of natural evolution.” 

It does one good to find a man who with perfect 
sincerity can start off with such an assumption. 
Mr. Gronlund uses some bad language about 
opposing theories (the struggle for life theory 
is, in his own italics, “a lie,” “ it is Satanic, 
nothing less than atheistic”); but from the 
altitude of such a faith Mr. Herbert Spencer 
must appear a person so base that perhaps 
there was no use in mincing matters. We 
congratulate Prof. Macmillan in that his essay 
has not yet come into Mr. Gronlund’s hands; 
his time will come, however, unless “ our 
destiny ” is accomplished before the prophet 
has time for another volume. Among the 
other books of the series are Work and Wages, 
by the late Prof. Thorold Rogers, being part 


of his invaluable Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages ; Schaffle's Quintessence of Socialism, 
translated by Mr. B. Bosanquet, a short and 
admirable statement of the essential features 
and economic consequences of modern socialism; 
an account of the growth and influence of 
Socialism in England, by Mr. Sydney Webb, 
one of the few men in the Socialist ranks who 
have had an economic training; a reprint of 
the chapters on property in Godwin’s Political 
Justice-, Charity Organisation, by Mr. C. S. 
Loch, the secretary of the London Charity 
Organisation Society; The Neiv York State 
Reformatory in Elmira, by Alexander Winter, 
an account of a valuable experiment in the 
treatment of criminals, which in some of its 
features will sooner or later be tried in the 
risons of this country; and Luxury, by Emile 
e Laveleve, an eloquent plea on moral and 
economical grounds for simplicity of life. 

The Industrial History of England. H. de 
Gibbins. (Methuen.) This is the first volume 
of a University Extension Series, which is to be 
“a series of books on historical, literary, and 
economic subjects, suitable for extension 
students and home-reading circles.” If the 
other contributors do as well as Mr. Gibbins, 
the series will deserve to find much favour. 
In 200 pages he has given an excellent sketch 
of English industrial history, and no one who 
knows the difficulty of such a task will be 
inclined to minimise the praise which is due to 
him. His interpretation of events sometimes 
requires qualification. Thus in describing the 
effects of the Great Plague and the consequent 
scarcity and dearness of labour, he calls atten¬ 
tion to the rise of the tenant-farmer class, and 
to the emancipation of the villeins, but he does 
not make dear the important fact that this 
emancipation meant the great increase of a land¬ 
less class induced by high wages to become mere 
labourers. But, on the whole, Mr. Gibbins’s boc k 
may be recommended to the student as giving 
an accurate and, within its limits, a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the subject. Its least estim¬ 
able feature is a certain tone of infallibility in 
the concluding pages. When he speaks of “ the 
foolish ‘ law of diminishing returns ’ ’ ’ hesuggests 
a doubt whether he understands the law; 
though in fairness we should say that he refers 
to a recent article in the Westminster Review , 
which we regret not to have read, and in which 
it would seem that he has given reasons for con¬ 
sidering the Ricardian theory of rent and the 
law of dimishing returns to be pernicious 
theories. These being pernicious theories, it is 
evident that political economy will have to be 
reconstructed. 

The Lessor the Revolution. D. Balsillie. 
(Edinburgh : & C. Black.) “ The case of 

France for t-ie last hundred years,” says 
Mr. Balsillie, ‘‘is a light-ship to warn us of 
danger.” Her people have been afflicted with 
the curse of a belief that the State can recon¬ 
struct society; while the secret of England’s 

g reatness has been the circumscription, within 
ue limits, of State interference. Mr. Balsillie 
seems to us, in this matter, greatly to exagger¬ 
ate the difference between the two peoples. 
But the difference, real or imagined, has given 
him the text for a very good lay sermon, full of 
earnestness, on our duties as citizens and 
politicians. He dwells upon the folly and the 
danger of seeking to cure the diseases of the 
world by mere external remedies; the need for 
the moralisation and strengthening of the 
individual, so that through him society may be 
moralised and made strong; the inevitable 
continuance of social chaos and degradation so 
long as the mass of men live as they do now, 
with no loftier ideals than money, pleasure, 
and power. Mr. Balsillie takes rather too 
gloomy a view of existing society. Neverthe¬ 
less, in these days of salvation by Acts of Parlia- 
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ment and schemes, there are many people who 
might profit by listening to Ins words of 
warning. _ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate have issued 
the prospectus of a collection of Irish legends 
and tales, to be edited from the original MSS. 
and translated by Mr. St mdish Hayes O’Grady, 
who—as readers of the Academy know—occu¬ 
pies an almost unique position as being equally 
conversant with the old vellums and the modem 
language. Materials for two volumes of about 
400 pages each are now ready, which will be 
sent to press as soon as a sufficient number of 
subscriptions are received at 28s. for the entire 
work. The first volume will consist mainly of 
Lives of Saints, the Ossianic and Cuchullin 
cycles; the second will contain the Dialogue of 
the Seniors, in three recensions. The title 
chosen for the work is Silva Gadelica. 

The next issue of the “Temple Library,” 
published by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., will be 
The Essays and Poems of Leiyh Hunt, edited by 
Mr. B. B. Johnson. The pieces in these volumes 
are printed from the earliest known editions, 
with a list of the places in which it first 
appeared prefixed to each. Volume I. will 
contain a biographical and critical intro¬ 
duction; a list of portraits of Leigh Hunt; 
essays miscellaneous, critical, and autobio¬ 
graphical, including the preface to the rare 
first edition of Shelley's “ Masque of Anarchy,” 
and two essays in which use has been made of 
corrections in the author’s handwriting. 
Volume II. will contain poems, including a 
reprint of the rare first edition of “The Story 
of Bimini”; prefaces, never before collected, 
to many of the periodicals edited by Leigh 
Hunt; a bibliography of published and un¬ 
published writings of Leigh Hunt, including 
various reprints and selections brought out since 
his death. The volumes will also contain a 
portrait from an unpublished sketch by Samuel 
Lawrence, in the possession of Mr. W. Leigh 
Hunt, and five etchings by Mr. Herbert Bailton 
—Leigh Hunt’s birthplace at Southgate, 
Christ’s Hospital, his house at Hampstead, the 
chapel of Horsemonger-lane Gaol, and the 
house at Putney in which he died. 

Those who remember a pleasant little volume 
of verse, Love in Idleness, which was published 
by threo young Oxford men about eight years 
ago, will be glad to hear that the authors—no 
longer so very young, and no longer resident at 
Oxford—have in the press another volume, to 
be called Love's Look ini/ Glass. It will be 
published by Messrs. Perdval & Co. Both 
titles, we may add, are taken from the flowers 
of those names. 

The English translation of Major Casati’s 
book, entitled Ten Years in Equatoria and the 
Return ivith Emin Pasha, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Frederick Wame & Co. 
It will, be in two demy-octavo volumes, with 
nearly two hundred original illustrations and 
several maps. 

Messes. Cassell & Company have made 
arrangements to publish in serial form a new 
atlas, to be called The Universal Atlas. It is 
based upon Dr. Andree’s Hand-Atlas, the first 
edition of which appeared in Germany in 1881; 
but several new maps have been prepared of 
the British empire, and special attention has 
been given to the results of recent exploration 
and recent delimitation of boundaries. There 
will be altogether 117 pages of maps, with an 
index containing moro than 100,000 names of 
places. The mode of issue will be in twenty- 
eight shilling parts, each giving from four to 
six pages of maps ; and the first part will be 
ready on March 28. 


Messes. Geiffith, Farran & Co., of London 
and Sydney, are about to publish Cooee, tales of 
Australian life by Australian ladies. Among 
the contributors are Mrs. Campbell Praed, Miss 
Margaret Thomas (the Australian sculptor), 
“ Tasma,” Mrs. Mannington Caffryn, of Mel¬ 
bourne, Mrs. Lance Bawson, Mrs. Henry Day, 
and Mrs. Patchett Martin, who is the editor of 
the volume. 

The Weird of Deadly Hollow: a Bomance of 
the Cape Colony, by Mr. Bertram Mitford, 
will be published immediately in one volume by 
Messrs. Sutton, Drowley, & Co. The same firm 
also announce a north-country story by the 
Bev. W. E. Chadwick, entitlod Thorn leiyh House. 

Messes Trischler & Co. announce the 
following books: A Maiden Fair to See, by C. 
J. Wills and F. C. Philips, with illustrations by 
G. A. Storey; Lady Delmar, by Thomas 
Terrell and L. T. White; The Black Drop, by 
Hume Nesbit; Jardine’s Wife, by C. J. Wills, 
in 3 vols.; and a new edition of Always in the 
Way, by Thomas Jeans, with nine humorous 
and sporting illustrations by Finch Mason. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. will publish next 
week the second part of Volume II. of Mr. 
Henry Dunning Macleod’s Theory of Credit, 
completing the work. 

A volume of essays on The Lanyuages of the 
Bible and Bible Translations, by Dr. Robert N. 
Cust, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. will 
publish immediately Yorkshire Battles, by Mr. 
Edward Lamplough, the author of several 
works on local history. 

Mr. Edward Peacock has written a chapter 
on “ The Pirates in the Humber ” for Bygone 
Lincolnshire, a book to be issued at an early 
date, under the editorship of Mr. William 
Andrews, of Hull. 

Prof. C. Hubert H. Parry will on Thurs¬ 
day next, February 12, begin a course of three 
lectures, at the Boyal Institution, on “ The 
Position of Lulli, Purnell, and Scarlatti in the 
History of the Opera,” with musical illustra¬ 
tions ; and Lord Bayleigh will on Saturday 
next, February 14, begin a course of six lec¬ 
tures on “ The Forces of Cohesion.” 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards will lecture on 
Tuesday next, February 10, at Bowdon, 
Cheshire, and on February 18 at tho Birkbeck 
Institute, on “ The Art of the Novelist ” ; also, 
on March 3, at the Westbourne Park Institute, 
on March 5, at the Streatham Hill and Tulse 
Hill Institute, and on Sunday afternoon, 
March 8, at St. George’s Hall, on “The 
Literature and Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians.” 

At the next dinner of the Political Economy 
Circle of the National Liberal Club, Prof. F. Y. 
Edgeworth, secretary of the newly-formed 
British Economic Association, will read a paper 
on “ Becent Theories of Interest.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. Joseph Wright, Ph.D. of Heidelberg, 
has been elected to the deputy-professorship of 
comparative philosophy at Oxford, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Sayce. In addition to 
those formerly mentioned in the Academy, 
Mr. B. Seymour Conway, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, was also a candidate. Dr. Wright 
is best known as the translator of the first 
volume of Brugmann’s Grumlriss der vergleich- 
enden Sprcichwissenschaft. He has been residing 
for some two years past at Oxford, working 
with Prof. Max Muller; and he has devoted 
spocial attention to English dialects, of which 
it is hoped that he may some day publish a 
dictionary.. 


We understand that Prof. A. S. Wilkins, of 
Owens College, Manchester, and Prof. E. A. 
Sonnenschein, of Mason College, Birmingham, 
are among the candidates for the chair of 
Humanity at Edinburgh, vacant by the death 
of Prof. Sellar. 

The new Aristotelian treatise on the Consti¬ 
tution of Athens has naturally excited special 
interest at Oxford. Its editor is an Oxford 
man, and it is printed at the Clarendon Press. 
The Oxford Magazine of February 4 has already 
published a long review of it, signed B. W. M. 
These initials are those of the Reader in ancient 
history, who has announced that he will give 
four public lectures on the subject, and who 
will also open a discussion at a meeting of the 
Ancient History Society on Friday next. 

Mr. W. B. Morfill, reader in Bussian at 
Oxford, is to deliver a public lecture to-day 
(Saturday) on “ Old Slavonic Myths.” 

Mr. J. Bass Mullinger will delivers course 
of threo lectures on Fridays during February, 
as Birkbeck lecturer at Trinity CoDege, Cam¬ 
bridge, on ‘ ‘ The Temporal Power of the Papacy ; 
its Origin and Eesults.” 

Brasenose College, Oxford, has elected 
three of its members to honorary fellowships : 
Dr. John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, 
formerly fellow and tutor ; Mr. A. W. Bucker, 
professor of physics at the Boyal College of 
Science, formerly fellow; and Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. 

The University of Adelaide has been ad¬ 
mitted to the privileges of that statute by 
which two years’ residence there are treated, 
trader certain conditions, as the equivalent of 
one year’s residence at Oxford. 

Bidley Hall, Cambridge, has just cele¬ 
brated its tenth anniversary. On this occasion 
the principal, the Bev. H. C. G. Moule, stated 
that, of the 260 members who have passed 
through the Hall, more than thirty are now 
missionaries. 

A scholarship of the annual value of £50 
has been founded at Durham University, in 
memory of Bishop Lightfoot. Its object is to 
encourage those who have taken honours in 
Arts to keep three additional terms and take 
honours in theology. 

The Gamble gold medal for 1890, competed 
for by students of Girton College, has been 
awarded to Miss Alice Barlow, for an essay 
entitled “ Peter Damiani: a Study of his life 
and Influence.” An essay on “Arnold, of 
Brescia,” by Miss K. E. Dixon, was considered 
worthy of high commendation. 

The scheme of free evening lectures at Uni¬ 
versity College, London, will be inaugurated 
on Wednesday next, February 11, with a lecture 
by Mr. L. Courtney, on “The Difficulties of 
Socialism.” 

The University College School Old Boys’ 
annual dinner will be held at the Holbom 
Bostaurant, on Tuesday next, February 10, 
with Dr. Alexander Hill, the master of Down¬ 
ing College, Cambridge, in the chair. The 
hon. secretary is Mr. Alfred Paterson, Arundel 
Club, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 


OBITUARY. 

DEAN PLUMFTRE. 

We regret to record the death of the Very 
Bev. E. H. Plumptre, Dean of Wells, which 
took place on Sunday last, February 1. The 
loss of his wife, about a year ago, was a great 
blow to him, and he had been confined to his 
house by the severity of the winter; but his 
fatal illness was very sudden at the last. 

Edward Hayes Plumptre was born in London 
in August, 1821. After a private education, he 
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matnoulated in May, 1840, at University College, 
Oxford, where his relative, Dr. F. C. Plumptre 
—so well known to successive generations of 
Oxford men—was already Master. In Easter 
term, 1844, he obtained a first in classics, along 
with Sir George Bowen, Dean Bradley, and Mr. 
E. Poste, the editor of Gaius. In the mathe¬ 
matical list of the same date, his name stands 
alone in the first class. He was immediately 
elected to a fellowship at Brasenose, which he 
forfeited three years later on his marriage to a 
sister-in-law of F. D. Maurice. Coming up to 
London, he was appointed chaplain at King’s 
College, afterwards holding in succession the 
chairs of pastoral theology and of exegesis of 
Holy Scripture. His labours at King’s College 
lasted altogether for thirty-four years, until 
he was nominated by Mr. Gladstone in 1881 to 
the deanery of Wells, in succession to Dr. 
G. H. S. Johnson—also an Oxford double first- 
classman. During almost as long a period 
he was connected -with Queen’s College, Harley- 
street, as dean and as principal. He was also 
at various times Grinfiela Lecturer on the 
Septuagint at Oxford, Boyle Lecturer at the 
Chapel Royal, assistant-preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and select preacher at both universities. 
His Church preferments were a prebend at St. 
Paul’s, and the livings of Pluckley and Bickley, 
both in Kent. The university of Glasgow con¬ 
ferred on him the degree of D.D. in 1875. 

Dean Plumptre was a genuine scholar and 
a voluminous author. He was one of tho 
largest contributors to Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible. He also wrote for the Speaker’s 
Bible, for Bishop Ellicott’s Commentaries on 
the Old and New Testament, and for the 
Cambridge Bible; and he edited The Bible 
Educator (four vols., 1877-79). Among his in¬ 
dependent theological publications may be 
mentioned Biblical Studies (1870); Christ and 
Christendom, the Boyle Lectures for 1866; and 
Theology and Life, with an appendix on the 
authorship of the Book of Job. As cha¬ 
racteristic of the man, it may be added that 
two of his last published sermons were en¬ 
titled “The Law of Development in Theology,” 
and “ Respioe, Aspice, Prospice.” 

But Dean Plumptre was more than a pains- 
taking student and bold interpreter in theology. 
He aspired also to the fame of poet, translator, 
and historian. Three volumes of his verse— 
Lazarus, Master and Scholar, and Things New 
and Old —have each passed through several 
editions. In 1865, he published a translation of 
Sophocles, with biographical essay and appendix 
of rhymed choruses, which was followed three 
years later by a similar version of Aeschylus. 
The two works, however, on which his future 
reputation will rest, were the fruit of his learned 
leisure at Wells. These are an English transla¬ 
tion of Dante, including the Canzoniere as well 
as the whole of the Commedia, in the metres of 
the original, together with an elaborate bio¬ 
graphy and several excursuses (two vols., 1887); 
and a handsome life of Bishop Ken, full of both 
historical and bibliographical research (two 
vols., 1888), of which a cheap edition has 
recently been published. His latest literary 
task was to collect materials for the bio¬ 
graphies of his predecessors in the decanal chair 
at Wells, some prelibations of which have 
appeared from time to time in tho Contemporary 
Review. It is to be hoped that the work is so 
far finished that a friend may be able to see it 
through the press. 

Any notice of Dean Plumptre would be in¬ 
complete which omitted to mention the benefi¬ 
cent influence exercised by his noble example 
of high thinking and plain living. No student 
that was brought into contact with him at 
King’s College can fail to remember through 
life the warmth of his sympathy, the kindliness 
of his monitions, his single-minded devotion to 
learning, his practical piety. At Wells, too. 


the entire city has reason to keep his memory 
green, not only for his munificent charity, but 
also for his active participation in every good 
work. J. S. C. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A TOMB IN WIMBOBNE MINSTER. 

(The Father of the Lady Margaret.) 

Long time we fought, firm-faced, against the foe, 
Guarding the lilies of the fair far France 
Against the shafts of adverse circumstance 
That brought upon this man what all men know. 
Ah, Aquitaine! where late the roses blow 
The sweetest, e’en in warrior’s mischance 
Ours once again ! And Norman valiance 
That Cressy and that Agineourt could show ! 
Sweet, art thou there ! Bide patient, Margaret. 
Sooth, who can tell what after us shall be f 
Rest we in peace whatever may befall. 

Pray Mary’s Grace: God’s judgments are not yet. 
Reach me thy hand : and mine, 0 Love, for thee. 
Now may we sleep until His Trumpets call. 

Charles Sayle. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for February opens with the 
first of a series of articles on the criticism of 
the Synoptic Gospels by Prof. Sanday, and also 
includes Prof. Marshall’s second article on 
what he calls the Aramaic Gospel. It is need¬ 
less to say that both are well worth careful 
reading, though Prof. Sunday’s is perhaps 
somewhat diffuse and popular in its style. The 
second of the Oxford professor’s articles and 
the third and following ones of his Manchester 
colleague’s will doubtless be still more valuable. 
Our appetite is now fully whetted. Dr. 
Perowne continues his notes on Genesis, and 
Prof. Bonney, as a geologist, contributes an 
appendix on Genesis i. Prof. Dods, in his 
survey of recent English critical works, speaks 
especially of those of Archdeacon Watkins 
and the late Bishop Lightfoot. Prof. Cheyne, 
in a review of Mr. G. A. Smith’s Exposition 
of Isaiah xl.-lxvi., takes occasion to complain 
of the persistent neglect of his critical analysis 
of the Deutero-Isaiah in an article in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1881), and to 
recognise Mr. Smith’s approximation to the 
provisional conclusions therein expressed. In 
the course of criticising Mr. Smith’s views, he 
states the points in which he has himself gone 
forward since 1881. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS.” 

Cambridge: Feb. 2,1891. 

On p. 16 of the edition of the above work, 
just published by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, we read of Solon’s services to 
Athens : rh wpdypara voaoovr a ptrtxpoiaaro. 
The editor, Mr. Kenyon, justly observes that • 
ptrtKpoiaa.ro is a “very doubtful reading.” I 
venture to suggest that the right word is 
ptrtx.tiplaa.ro. The verb is used elsewhere of a 
physician’s treatment of his patients, os in 
Plato, Republic, 408 C (larpot) boot wXtiarovs ply 
byittyobi rktlarovs SI yoa&Stu ptrtxttplaayro. 
Similarly, of dealing with public affairs, we 
have, ibid., 646 E., pnSira idiktiv Itivra ipxtiy 
gal rh hkkirpia ecuth ptraxttpl(ta9ai hropbovyra ; 
and in the Busiris of Isocrates, §§ 16, 77, 87, we 
find three instances of *pi(ttt ptraxtipl(ta8at. 

On p. 36 the text as printed is ixolnaav Smupn- 
piapAv. But the substantive, as observed by 
Mr. Kenyon, “ does not seem to bo found else¬ 
where,” while the corresponding verb occurs 
in late writers only. Stapnpiapby is possibly a 
copyist’s mistake for Siwlnt<piapiy. The latter is 
found in Athenaeus, p. 218 A, and is confirmed 
by 8un|o)pf£oprai on p. 107 of Aristotle’s treatise. 

On p. 116 tho editor deliberately prints a 
word that does not occur elsewhere: xoioSn Si 
Hal StKapxoiptaiai ar parity Hr. It seems safer, 
however, to regard Sty as a careless repetition 
of the immediately preceding Si *al, which 
(according to the table of abbreviations) would 
be presumably written as Stic’. A similar repe¬ 
tition of ptrh rh for ptrh has been noticed by the 
editor on the same page. The clause will thus 
run as follows: xotovai koX hpxaiptalat arparijytby. 

On p. 120, among the duties of the nwAijrab 

We read : *ol rhs obelus riby ‘A ptlou xiyou tptvyiy 
toj v xal ray . . . \ivuvrlov rijs fijooXijr xotkoieiv. 

Possibly the blank in the papyrus may be 
filled by the conjecture hrlpctv. One of the 
forms of hnpia was followed by confiscation; 
and we know from Harpocration, who refers to 
this treatise in his article on xukrtrai, that among 
their duties was the sale of rh Sitptoiptva, or 
confiscated goods. 

On p. 145, towards the close of an account of 
the tribunals that had cognisance of homicide, 
we have the following somewhat fragmentary 
information: tlrdyti S' i fiaatktbs gal Sur<i£i[v(rtr] 

. . ai[o]t no) braidptot. It was already known 
from Antiphon, De Caede Herodis, § 11, that in 
all cases of homicide the court was held in the 
open air. It would be interesting to recover, if 
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possible, the further fact which has almost 
vanished from the papyrus with the preceding 
adjective. I have every confidence in submit¬ 
ting that the lost word is <r*oroloi, an adjective 
frequently found in Xenophon. The clause will 
then run thus: Jncdfow<ri okotoioi k«! bratOpioi. It 
is on the authority of Lucian, and of Lucian 
alone, that it has hitherto been vaguely sur¬ 
mised that the Areopagus held its sessions for 
the trial of such cases at night: Jlermvtimus, 64 

(of 'Aptovayirai) iv vvktI xal anbrep SiKdfovtnv. The 

passage, as now restored, enables us to claim 
the authority of Aristotle for this impressive 
detail of Athenian procedure. 

It is interesting to notice that the form 
Aproupyla, which recent editors of the Speech of 
Demosthenes against the Law of Leptines have 
adopted in place of .the traditional reading 
KtiTovpyia, is confirmed by the papyrus now 
published (pp. 75, 82, 142). There was every 
reason for expecting such a form to be ulti¬ 
mately supported by the testimony of MSS., 
provided they were of sufficiently early date. 
Mr. Kenyon has duly noticed that this form is 
recognised by Greek grammarians; it is still 
more important to remember that it rests on 
the authority of inscriptions belonging to the 
age of Demosthenes and Aristotle. 

J. E. S ANDYS. 


SOCTIIEBN PALESTINE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY B.C. 

Dababiah Iilor, Bhoda: Jan. 90, 1891. 

I have been studying the tablets of Tel el- 
Amama, which relate to the affairs of Southern 
Palestine, and have been published in the third 
and concluding part of the Mittheihingen ana 
den orientaliachen Sammlnngen. 

The publication reflects the highest credit 
upon the administration of the Royal Musoum 
at Berlin, and more particularly upon Messrs. 
Winckler and Abel, whose copies of the tablets 
are marvellously accurate. Only those who have 
themselves worked at these most difficult relics 
of the past can have an adequate idea of the diffi¬ 
culties the editors have succeeded in surmount¬ 
ing. The publication, like the readiness of the 
authorities in the Cairo Museum to place the 
tablets they possess at the disposal of scholars, 
suggests unfavourable comments on the conduct 
of the British Museum, which still withholds 
from Assyriologists that portion of the collec¬ 
tion which has been purchased by the British 
public. Until we know what it contains, the 
information given us by the tablets in the pos¬ 
session of the Ghizeh and Berlin Museum, as 
well as of private individuals, must necessarily 
remain incomplete. 

I have, in the first place, to correct a reading 
which I published in the Academy last year. 
The local name of the deity worshipped on “ the 
mountain of Jerusalem,” according to Ebed- 
tob, the governor of the city, was not Marru, 
but Salim. The character must be read as one, 
and not divided into two. The name reveals to 
ns the origin of the name of Jerusalem itself. 
A cuneiform tablet long ago made us acquainted 
with the fact that urn signifies “city,” the 
Assyrian ah'; Uru-Salim, or Jerusalem, there¬ 
fore, must be “ the city of Salim,” the god 
of Peace. We can thus understand why 
Melchizedek, the royal priest, is called “king 
of Salem ” rather than of Jerusalem; and we 
may see in the title, “Prince of Peace,” con¬ 
ferred by Isaiah on the expected Saviour, a 
reference to the early history of the city in 
which he lived. 

The letters sent by Ebed-tob to Egypt 
are long and interesting. He tells us that he 
had succeeded to his royal dignity, not by right 
of inheritance, nor by tho appointment of the 
Egyptian king, but in virtuo of an oracle of 
the god who is called in Genesis El Elyon. At 
the same time he was a tributary and “ vassal ” 


of Egypt, and the district of which Jerusalem 
was the capital, and which extended on 
the west to Rabbah and Mount Seir 
(Josh. xv. 10), and on the south to Keilah and 
Carmel, was “the country of the king” of 
Egypt; who had established his name in it 
“forever.” Like the other vassal princes of 
Canaan, who had been allowed to retain their 
local titles and authority, Ebed-tob was com¬ 
pelled to admit an Egyptian garrison within 
the walls of his city, and from time to time to 
receive the visits of an Egyptian “ Commis¬ 
sioner-Resident.” One of the Commissioners 
mentioned by Ebed-tob was Pa-uru, whose 
stele has lately been discovered on the site of 
Mesides and printed by Mr. Wilbour. Another 
was Khapi, or Hapi, the son of Miya-Riya, or 
Meri-Ra, and the father of Amendphis, who 
erected the famous colossi at Thebes. A third 
Commissioner mentioned by Ebed-tob is Suti, 
in whom we should probably recognise the 
Egyptian Seti. The Egyptian Commissioner 
at the same period in the district afterwards 

S ied by the tribe of Issachar was Aman- 
i, the Amen-hotep of Egyptologists, whose 
name Prof. Maspero is shown to be correct in 
reading Amun-hotpu. 

Where the native prince had been displaced, 
as at Lachish or Megiddo, the town was under 
the jurisdiction of a Khazan, or Egyptian 
“governor.” In many cases the governor 
bears a Canaanitish name, and must therefore 
have belonged to the subject population. It 
would have been better if in all cases the local 
prince had been superseded by a governor, as 
the princes were perpetually quarrelling with 
one another and sending counter accusations 
to the Egyptian court. Ebed-tob, for instance, 
complains that Malchiel and Su-yardata had 
seized part of his territory; and Su-yardata 
replies that Ebed-lob had tampered with the 
men of Keilah. Malchiel was a governor, the 
seat of whose power seems to have been Gezer. 
Gezer had been “ entered ” by a certain Labai 
(“ the lion ") whowrites a humble letter to “ the 
king,” his “ lord,” to explain why he had done 
so, as well as to answer the accusations brought 
against him by Ebed-lob. 

Most of the letters appear to have been 
written towards the end of the reign of 
Amendphis IV., when the Egyptian empire 
was already beginning to fall to pieces. The 
Hittites were threatening Northern Canaan, the 
“ Plunderers,” or Beduin, were overrunning the 
central part of the country as far south as 
Ajalon and Zorah (Zarkha), while Southern 
Palestine was assailed by the Khabiri, or 
“ Confederates,” under then- leader, Elimelech. 
There were constant complaints that one or 
other of tho vassal princes had joined the 
enemy. Thus, the king of Hazor in the north 
is said to have gone over to the Beduin, and 
the sons of Labai (who in one of the letters is 
stated to have attacked Megiddo) are accused 
of conspiring with the Khabiri. A suggestion j 
has been made to identify tho latter with the 
Hebrews, but the historical situation makes 
this impossible; and since the word means 
“ Confederates ” in Assyrian, it is better to see 
in them the confederated tribes who met in 
their common sanctuary at Hebron “ the Con¬ 
federacy.” We know from the Old Testament 
that Hebron was inhabited by a mixed popula¬ 
tion, Amorite, Hittite, and probably, also, 
Canaanite; and the only explanation of the 
fact that the name of Hebron does not occur in 
the letters of Ebed-tob, although his territory 
extended to the south of it, must be that it was 
in other hands. Ebed-tob declares again and 
again that the country and governors of the ! 
Egyptian monarch are perishing, and that if no 
additional troops are sent “ this year,” “ the 
country of the king ” willbe lost to him. There j 
is no record that the troops arrived; on the 
contrary, it is probable that Amendphis died 


shortly after the despatch of the last of the 
letters of Ebed-tob. The Khabiri were allowed 
to continue their victorious career, and possibly 
to capture Jerusalem itself. At all events, when 
the Israelites entered Canaan, a century later, 
they found the city in the possession of the 
Amorite Jebusites, and Ezekiel tells us that its 
father was an Amorite and its mother a Hittite. 

A. H. Sayce. 


“ LIVES OF SAINTS FROM THE BOOK OF 
LI8MORE.” 

London; Feb. 2,1891. 

Nearly six columns of the last two numbers 
of the much-enduring Academy are filled with 
criticisms by Dr. MacCarthy of my edition of 
the Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore. 
The possessors of that book, as well as some of 
the readers of this journal, may wish to know 
how far those criticisms are well founded, and 
how far they arise from the critic’s imperfect 
acquaintance with the Middle-Irish language. 
I have, therefore, done what no one who has 
read the exposures in the Academy for April 2 
and July 30, 1887, December 1, 1888, and 
August 10, 1889, is likely to have done, namely, 
examined these criticisms with care, and made 
a list of the corrections suggested by that 
examination. Here is the list; 

Text. 

L. 753 (p. 23), for bliadain, read [cA] bliadoH. 
,, 1275 (p. 39), read leasaighias an ingen tainic 
aim na bu ? 

,, 2831 (p. 85), for ImlerA, read Imlee/ia. 

,, 3253 (p. 97), for n-eeninadh, read n-»ininadh. 
,, 4032 (p. 120), for mil, read [in]mil. 

,, 4459 (p. 132), for ind, read [is]ind. 

Translation. 

P. 165,1. 5, for would give, read gave. 

,, 168,1. 23, for when once, read at one time. 

Note .—The Latin should be: Et ola- 
maverunt ad Dominum cum tribula- 
rentur, et necessitatibus eorum eripuit 
eos.—Ps. 106, 6. 

,, 171, 1. 8, for year, read hundred years. 

,, 173, note, for 82, 2 ? read 88. 

,, 174, 1. 28, for even if it, read provided one 
,, 175, 1. 26, for there in Durrow. Moreover, 
read there. In Durrow moreover, 

„ 179, 1. 9, for servant, &c., read servant, and 
he died, and Colomb made prayer 
for him, and waked him out of 
death, and 

„ 183,1. 9, for when holy Brigit was bom, 
read by whom holy Brigit was 
begotten. 

,, 186,1. 18, for after, read in place of. L. 25, 
read Doth the girl that came there 
care well for the kine ? 

„ 188, 1. 28, for Thursday, read Wednesday. 

,, 191,1. 31, for his, read her. 

,, 193, 1. 17, for opened for, read loosed from 
,, 197, 1. 16, for to, read of. 

„ 205, 1. 10, for he, read it. 

,, 207,11. 36, 37, for the chief was carrying 
him, read he was being carried 
,, 219, 1. 20, after greatest, insert and brightest. 
,, 221, 11. 13-15, read “ Verily,” saith Senan, 
“ there shall be granted to you one 
from whom your protection shall 
come: be in no distress about it.” 

,, 224, 1. 31, for at the bishop’s desire, read 
the bishop consenting 

,, 232,1. 9, for abundantly, read idly. Note 1 
should be “The two Fermoys.” 

,, 239, 11. 19, 20, for And. . . invading of, read 
And she went not from* her husband 
without (his promise) to invade 
,, 245, 1. 16, for cause, read deliver. 

,, 249,1. 16, for calling, read laughing 

* Of. tho Highland gabh mm, apage. 
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„ 250, 11. 31, 32, for It . . . him, read Enemies 
that he had meet him.* 

,, 252, 11. 1, 2, for train ... it, read angels 
manifestly ministering thereto. 

,, 257, 1. 27, for It is manifestly from, read 
Manifest from that is. 

,, 258, 1. 3, dele the comma. 

,, 287, 1. 2, for tribute, read the waters. L. 7, 
for of that colouring, read to estab¬ 
lish that. Cancel note 2. 

Notes and Indices. 

P. 303, 1. 14, for 100, read 88. 

P. 306, 1. 23. Here I have confounded Aed 
Slane with his predecessor Aed mac Ainmerech. 
I should have said that the Irish Lives of 
Columba attribute to the former potentate a 
death-legend told of the latter. 

P. 370, col. 1, 1. 44, dele =. 

These are all the corrections made by Dr. 
MacCarthy which I am able to adopt. Some 
of the errors which he has detected are due to 
what Dr. Johnson, speaking of one of his own 
mistakes, honestly calls “ sheer ignorance ”; 
others to my desire to give the Irish exactly as 
I found it in the codex, without indulging in 
conjectural emendation ; those (namely, in 
lines 2831 and 3253, and in p. 175, 1. 26; 
p. 191, 1. 31 ; and p. 258, 1. 3) may he 
typographical. But most are clerical, mere 
slips, inevitable in the process of producing an 
editio princeps of a long and difficult text in a 
language without a lexicon. 

Dr. MacCarthy’s lists are eked out by 
characteristic yharxpoh-oy'ta, and by ‘ 1 correc¬ 
tions,” of which somo seem due to a want 
of familiarity with English idioms, while 
others certainly spring from his imperfect ac¬ 
quaintance with Irish in its older forms. He 
“ corrects,” for example, “ by ” (».«., “ begotten 
by,” t la |) into “ belonged to.” He “ corrects ”• 
my “ he found favour in her eyes ” {cf. Deut. 
xxiv. 1) into “ she gave love to him,” which is 
hardly English, although, no doubt, it is the 
literal version of tart ( doradh , dobreth) gradh do, 
and appears as such in my translation, p. 232, 
11. 28, 31.§ He would alter “ the little com that 
it [i.e. , the country||] has ” into ‘ ‘ a little of corn 
in the territory,” which is both had English 
and an instance of the aforesaid y\urxpo\oyia. 
He misrenders ochtmadli nathaulh (1. 1351) by 
“ an eighth lunar day,” which would be ocht- 
madh nathaulh t-scai.^ He misrenders cam, 
“bent,” “crooked ” {—oxapBus )by “squinting,” 
which would be camshuilech, or cldenamharcarh. 
Criticising my index of places, where I give the 
gen. of Ferna “Ferns,” as Fernann, he asserts 
that in the text that caso “is correctly given 
as Ferna, not Fernann .” Grammar is certainly 
not Dr. MacCarthy’s strong point. He will 
find that the gen. sg. of Ferna is Fernann in 
the Annals of Ulster, 662, 714 (Bawl. B. 489, 
ff. 9* * § 1, ll b 1), Fernand in Tigemach 693 
(Bawl. B. 488, to. ll b 2). Of this gen., the 
Fernan of Chron. Scot. 689 and the Ferna 
of the Book of Lismore are mere corruptions. 

* Dr. MacCarthy does not, apparently, perceive 
that this requires the teaemhuidh of the Lismore 
codex to be changed into teaemhuid; but the 
emendation is supported by the teccmaid of one 
of the Brussels MSS. 

t See Dr. Murray’s Dictionary, vol. i., p. 1231, 
col. 1. 

X For Mid. Ir. examples of la, meaning by means 
of, through the agency of, see Atkinson’s Glossary, 
p. 770. 

§ Dr. MacCarthy does not mention this ; but it 
is not worth while to notice his suppressiones veri. 

II See the preceding line, p. 212, 1. 30. 

^ See Chronicon Seotornm, ed. Hennessy, p. 22, 
1. 14. Dr. MacCarthy’s error comes from mis¬ 
understanding the gloss hicoicid huathid, gl. quinta 
luna, Cr. 33 b , i.c., “in quinta singulari,” “am 
fiinften dor F.inzahl,” ns Ebel and Wiudisch 
correctly explain it. Sec Ancient Laws, i. 82,11.0, S, 
where tresi uathaid corresponds with aen.-treisi. 


Dr. MacCarthy says at the close of his second 
letter, “ it is right to add that the worst speci¬ 
mens have not been brought forward.” Let him 
substantiate this assertion, or lie under the 
stigma of having made a charge which he is 
afraid or unable to support. 

"Whitley Stokes. 


Corrigenda. —In my letter in the Academy 
for January 31, 1891, p. 114, col. 3, 11. 62-3, 
col. 2, for “ the churches of all Ireland” read 
“all the churches of Ireland”; 1. 67, col. 2, 
for “was” read “is”; p. 115, col. 1, 1.28, 
for ** tann ” read “ tan ”; 1. 56, for “arlbur” 
read “ arbur ”; 1. 57, for “ riganma” read 
“ rigdamna" ; col. 3, 1. 5, for “ nir’gabgan” 
read “ nir’ghabh gan.” 

B. MacCarthy. 


EURIPIDES OR MENANDER. 

Brighton: Feb. 2,1801. 

In the Academy of January 2, I observe that 
Mr. Leathei in his article on a new translation 
of Longinus makes the following statement:— 

“A passage” (cited from the translation in 
question) “ of curious interest, which finds its 
parallel” ... in St. Paul’s quotation from Euri¬ 
pides, “ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” 

Now St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 33 has been 
almost universally supposed to have referred 
to a line of the comic poet Menander. 
The words <p$tlpouatv ijthi XPV g b’ bpihiat Kasai 
will be found in the fragment of Menander’s 
play entitled “ Thais,” in Meineke's edition 
[Frag. Com. Grace. 4, 132), as well as in the 
VrSyai Hoyionxoi attributed to him in the 
same vol., p. 361. Henry Stephens remarks, 
“ I remember to have read, in one of the old 
copies of the N. T., theso words written in the 
margin ” (t>., with reference to the quotation), 
M evivtpov rob KuuiKod yvihys], Socrates, it is true, 
in his Hist. Kerles., iii., 16, ascribes them to 
Euripides; hut Jerome, a more accurate author¬ 
ity, attributes them to Menander, as do Grotius, 
Estius, Photius and the consensus of modem 
commentators. Tertullian renders them into 
Latin thus : “ Bonos eorrumpunt mores con¬ 
gress us mali.” A similar sentiment occurs in 
Menander’s Vyaip. Vtoy. 274, Kaxoi, bpn\hv Kabrbs 
tsShay kuk6s, which corroborates the reference 
above. C/'. Nicephoros Kalogeras in his edition 
of Euthymius Zigabenus ad loc. No doubt 
such a sentiment perfectly harmonised with the 
sententious observations of Euripides, and was 
probably on that account wrongly ascribed to 
him by Socrates; but the opinion of Jerome 
has outweighed the other with almost all critics 
ancient and modem. 

Launcelot Dowdall. 


“ LECTURES AND PAPERS ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE REFORMATION.” 

Oxford: Jan. 31, 1891. 

While I cordially agree with the reviewer 
(in to-day’s issue of the Academy) in holding 
that Mr. Aubrey Moore’s book on the Be- 
formation is ‘ ‘ with all its faults most valu¬ 
able,” I venture to think that he has dealt 
somewhat hardly with me as regards my share 
in its production; and I therefore ask for 
space to defend myself. 

The reviewer has evidently no very high 
opinion of my qualifications for the task of 
seeing my dead friend’s work through the 
ress. I allow that they might bo greater ; 
ut perhaps the facts that for the last twenty 
years the history of the Beformation in 
England and on the Continent has formed one 
of the main subjects of my studies, and that 
Mr. Moore not only often obtained informa¬ 
tion from mo for use* in his lectures, but pressed 


me several times to lecture in Oxford on the 
Beformation in his place (a flattering offer, 
which many engagements prevented me from 
accepting) may suffice to show your readers 
that I am not so entirely disqualified as the 
reviewer would have them believe. 

I am sorry that the reviewer does not 
agree with Mr. Moore in certain points re¬ 
lating to literary style; but that has nothing to 
do with me, for (as I have stated in my 
Preface) I have only corrected ubsolute slips in 
Mr. Moore’s MS. and added a few connecting 
words where necessary. The few cases cited 
in support of this criticism as to Mr. Moore’s 
style are all matters on which it is perfectly 
lawful to hold different opinions. 

The reviewer’s most serious charge against 
me is that I have “taken advantage of the 
occasion ” (these are his words) to insert one of 
my own Guardian articles in Mr. Moore’s 
book, and, further, that I have neglected to 
“ read or mention ” one of the chief authorities 
on the subject of that article. Both these 
criticisms can be easily answered. The former, 
indeed, has been answered by anticipation in 
the book itself. In three cases I found that 
in Mr. Moore’s MS. written lectures or notes 
were replaced by printed articles, two by 
himself, one by me. In each case certain 
passages were underlined; and reference to 
the notes of his pupils placed at my disposal 
showed that the lectures as delivered were 
simply summaries of these printed articles, the 
underlined passages in the one corresponding 
precisely with the headings of the other. Hence 
I thought it best in each case to reprint the 
article in ertenso, and I am of the same 
opinion still. Thus I dealt with my paper 
precisely as I dealt with Mr. Moore’s on Henry 
VIII. 's Divorce and on Zwingli. 

Tho reviewer is, however, most angry with 
me for not having read or mentioned Mr. 
Law’s book on The Jesuits and Seculars (I copy 
the title given by him, though it is not the 
right one). As to not mentioning this work, 
may I quote a sentence from my Preface, 
where I say that “I have not tried to write 
them [the lectures] up or to make a complete 
text-book out of them ” ? For had I done so the 
book would have been mine, not Mr. Moore’s ; 
and it is only because it is Mr. Moore’s that, as 
your reviewer rightly states, it is “ most valu¬ 
able.” I admit, however, that I might have 
made an exception to this rule in tho case of 
Mr. Law’s admirable book, especially as an 
earlier one by him is quoted in the list (printed 
immediately after my article) which I long 
ago sent to Mr. Moore. 

Further, it was impossible for me to have 
read this book when writing my article. My 
article, as stated in the heading to the reprint, 
appeared in the Guardian for December 29, 
1886, and was a summary of Dr. Bellesheim’s 
Life of Cardinal Allen, published in 1885. 
Now Mr. Law’s work is dated 1889, so that 
with the best will in the world I cannot see 
how I could have read it when writing my 
paper in 1886, while I saw no reason for 
mentioning in the unrevised reprint of that 
paper any work which might subsequently have 
appeared on the same subject. 

W. A. B. Coolidge. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Feb. 8, 4 p.m. South Place Institute : “ Saffism,” 
by Mr. E. G. Browne. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ The Three Religions,’' by 
Mr. J. 8. Mackenzie. 

Monday, Feb. 9,5 p.m. London Institution : “ The Brain, its 
Structure and Functions,” by Dr. H. Power. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Byzantine Architecture,” 
V., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The Con¬ 
struction and Capabilities of Musical Instruments,” III., 
by Mr. A. J. Hipkins. 

8 p.m. Library Association: “ The Selction of Geo¬ 
logical and Biological Books for a free Public Library,’ 
by Mr. Ogle. 
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8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum : “ Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,” with Musical Illustrations, by the Rev. W. H. 
Bliss. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical : “Messrs. Jackson and 
Gedgo’s Journey through Masai Land to Uganda,” by 
Mr/E. G. Ravenstein. 

Tuesday, Feb. 10, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,” IV., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Canada,” by the Earl 
of Aberdeen. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Sgraffito,” by Mr. Hoy- 
wood Sumner. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ Sketches of Horse 
Ornaments,” by Mr. G. M. Atkinson; “ The People and 
Languages of New Ireland and Admiralty Islands,” by 
Mr. Sidney H. Ray (from Letters of the Rev. R. H. 
Riokard): “The Presence of a Mongoloid Element in 
Brittany,*’ by the Comte A. Mali(3 de la Bourdonnais. 

Wedxesday, Feb. 11,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Pro¬ 
posed Irish Channol Tunnel,” by Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

8.30 p.m. University College : “ The Difficulties of 
Socialism,” by Mr. L. Courtney. 

Thursday. Feb. 12, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Lulli, 

Purcell, and Scarlatti,” with Musical Illustrations, I., by 
Prof. C. Hubert H. Parry. 

6 p.m. London Institution -. “ The Partition of 

Africa, by Mr. J. Scott Keltie. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Byzantine Architecture,” 
VI., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Two Notes on Isoscelians,” 
by Mr. R. Tueker; “ Quartic Equations interpreted by 
the Parabola,” by Mr. G. Heppel; “ The Oscillation of a 
Spheroid in a Viscous Liquid,” by Mr. J. Buchanan. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : Discussion, “ The Dis¬ 
tribution of Electricity, with special reference to the 
Chelsea System,” by Gen. C. E. Webber. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 13. 6 p.m. Physical: Annual General Meeting; 
Discussion, “Photoelectricity,” by Prof. Minchin ; “The 
Change in the Absorption Spectrum of Cobalt Glass 
produced by Heat,” by Sir John Conroy. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ Meeting, 
“The Clearing and Deepening of Rivers and Canals by 
means of the Transporting Power of Water,” by Mr. 
W. H. Wheeler. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere : a Paper by Miss Latham. 

8 p.m. Ruskin: “ Some Aims of Art, according to 
Buskin and otherwise,” by Mr. H. F.. West. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Recent Eclipse Expe¬ 
ditions,” by Prof. A. Schuster. 

Saturday, Feb. 14, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Forces 
of Cohesion,” I., by Lord Rayleigh. 


SCIENCE. 

Plautus, Miles Oloriosus. Critical Edition 
by Goetz. (Teubner.) 

This new volume of the “ Ritschl ” edition 
of Plautus is particularly interesting, be¬ 
cause it is the first for which Studemund’s 
collation of the Ambrosian Palimpsest has 
been available. So long as that important 
part of the evidence was wanting, one could 
not avoid a slight sense of insecurity about 
the text offered us by the editors of the 
series, at any rate for those plays which 
figured on the more illegible of the 
Palimpsest’s pages. One knew that Prof. 
Studemund, after devoting the greater part 
of his life to an extraordinarily minute 
investigation of these precious though 
mutilated and defaced scraps of vellum, 
had attained a certainty of knowledge as to 
what they did and did not contain to which 
no other human being could pretend, and 
that, until his Apograph of the Milan frag¬ 
ments was published, the “ last word ” could 
not be said about their testimony to the 
text of Plautus. That Apograph has been 
recently given to the world, and in Prof. 
Goetz’s edition of the Miles Gloriosus we see 
the first example of its influence. As we 
turn over the pages of the play to observe 
how this or that familiar difficulty has been 
settled, we cannot but feel how fully the 
labour spent on these Palimpsest fragments 
has been justified. Even where a complote 
line in them was hopelessly illegible, the 
knowledge of a letter or two here and there, 
or oven of the mere number of letters which 
must havo occupied the line or a part of it, 
often puts us in the way of avoiding the 
wrong reading and selecting the right. For 
the Ambrosian Codex—partly through its 
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great antiquity, being some 600 or 700 years 
older than any other MS. of Plautus, but 
mainly through the fact that all the others 
belong to one and the same family of MSS., 
the “ Palatine ” family, and that it alone 
can supply an indication of the right track 
when the “ Palatine” MSS. agree in taking 
the wrong—commands for the slightest hint 
which it offers an importance which no con¬ 
jectural emendation, however plausible, can 
claim. It is amusing to see how the publi¬ 
cation of its readings has made havoc of 
previous conjectures. For example, in the 
passage where the braggart soldier is boast¬ 
ing of his slaughter of the Cappadocian 
army, the MSS. agreed in presenting line 
54 in this form : at peditas telu quia erant si 
viverent. Editors were, as usual, ready with 
conjectures—“ at peditatus reliquiae erant 
si viverent,” “ at satias belli quia erat siqui 
viverent,” and so on, until the true line was 
elicited from the Milan fragments, at pedi- 
tastelli quia erant sivi viverent, “ they were 
mere ragtag and bobtail soldiery, so I let 
them live.” Similarly in line 8, where the 
soldier declares that his sword is longing to 
make mincemeat of the enemy —quae misera 
gestit fratrem facere ex hostibus — Studemund’s 
collation, though it has not unearthed the 
actual word that should take the place of 
the corrupt “ fratrem ” of the Palatine 
MSS., has at least proved that it cannot be 
any of the words proposed by emendators 
—“fartum,” “frusta,” “offam,” “stragem.” 

These two examples are enough to show 
how deficient an edition of a play of Plautus 
must be which is not based on complete 
information about the Ambrosian Palimp¬ 
sest, and how much superior this new edition 
of the Miles is on that account to all previous 
attempts. We must, however, at the same 
time express our dissent from the idea that 
the text now offered to us is the best that 
can ever be attained. In tho first place, 
there are a good many points about Plau- 
tino metre and Plautine diction that still 
remain to bo solved; and their solution, one 
way or another, will leave its mark on the 
text. Thus, in line 185, and elsewhere, 
Goetz retains profeeto, the MSS. reading, 
with a short second syllable. Whether this 
scansion is possible seems very doubtful. 
It has often occurred to us that the true 
form may be profeco or profico, a by-form of 
profeeto, like Oscan praefucus beside Latin 
praefectus, and perhaps Old Latin praefiea, 
a mourning-woman, literally “ the loader of 
the mourners,” beside praefecta. In the 
second place, one cannot resist the suspicion 
that here and there in this edition Prof. 
Goetz has not shown the same happy divina¬ 
tion that was so noticeable in his text of the 
other plays, especially of those which he 
edited in conjunction with his lamented 
friend, Dr. Loewe. In the pun on Philoco- 
masium’s pretended name (Glycera according 
to Goetz and most editors), in line 438, the 
MSS. reading a dice testu non dicat ei squares 
better with Dr. Ilasper’s proposal, ’Ay XvKgs 
es tu non yXvKcia ’«, than with Goetz’s solution, 
abi, picra’s tu, non clucidata ; only, we should 
for our part prefer to mako the pseudonym 
both in line 436 (MSS. dicere) and in line 808 
(MSS. diceam) GlycSa ( = yXvKtia.), instead 
of Glycera. The corrupt dicere of line 436 
is suggested by the preceding word r oca re, 
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and the line should run r Quis igitur vooare ? 
Glyceae nomen est. Iniwia’s. Again in line 
894, where two of the Palatine MSS. give, 
as the first part of the line, malamillamerest, 
and the third mala mulier est, while all three 
give, as the remainder of the line, ne pavet 
peioribus conveniunt, Goetz prints the passage 
in this way: 

“ Per. mala mere es, mulier. . . . 

Acr. . . . ne pave, peioribus conveniunt,” 

and supposes a line or two to have fallen 
out between the remark of Periplecomenus 
and tho reply of Acroteleutium. Now the 
phrase mala mere es, “ you’re a sad baggage,” 
is common enough in Plautus, though the 
mulier of Codex B. which Prof. Goetz adds 
to it can hardly be anything else than a 
“doctoring” of the same corrupt reading 
that is faithfully reproduced by the other two 
MSS. ; but the mistake of supposing that it 
must have been the phrase used in this line 
has driven him to the hypothesis of a lacuna 
for the sake of getting a subject to the 
plural verb conveniunt. We cannot admit 
that this is doing the best for the passage. 
Why not make one line of it, thus: 

“Per. Mala mille meres. Acr. St! ne pave, 
peioribus conveniunt .” 

“ You deserve a thousand penalties.— 
Soft ! do not alarm yourself, these are 
meet for women worse than me.” This 
reading seems to us to keep more closely 
to the MSS. (for malamillemeresst would 
easily be miswritten malam illarn erest), 
and to be more likely in every way 
than that adopted in this edition. Nor 
can we approve of the substitution of 
quamobrem peream in 1. 360 for the words 
offered both by the Ambrosian and the 
Palatine MSS. ( quamnam obrem), nor yet of 
printing the name of the town in 1. 648 as 
Aminula instead of Animula. And we con¬ 
fess to doubts as to the expediency of the 
spelling sit in 1. 261, where both families 
of MSS. have net (a monosyllable), and of 
vementer in 1. 205, where both have vehementer. 
Is the latter word ever anything but a tri¬ 
syllable, and has it anything to do with 
veho ? We fancy not. 

But in spite of one or two min or short¬ 
comings of this kind, which it would be 
ungracious to dwell upon, this new edition 
of the Miles is not only vastly superior to 
any previous edition, but will also hold the 
field against all comers for many a year. 
It is indispensable for every student of 
Plautus. 

W. M. Lindsay. 


SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

Outlines of General Chemistry. By W. 
Ostwald. Translated by J. Walker. (Mac¬ 
millan.) Two treatises, covering much of the 
same ground as Dr. Ostwald’s “Outlines,” 
have already appeared. One of these is Lothar 
Meyer’s Modern Theories of Chemistry, trans¬ 
lated into English by Drs. Bedson and Carle- 
ton Williams ; the other is Mr. Pattison Muir’s 
Principles of Chemistry, the second edition of 
which, published in 1889, was noticed at the 
time in the Academy. Without entering upon 
a detailed comparison of these three valuable 
treatises, it may be stated, in general terms, 
that the volume now under review contains 
discussions of several subjects omitted from 
the works of Meyer and Muir, while at the 
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same time some other topics are argued with 
greater or less fulness of illustration. Perkin’s 
researches on magnetic rotation, van’t Hoff’s 
theory of solution, and Arrhenius’s theory of 
electrolytic dissociation, may be cited as 
instances in point. Ostwald’s text-book of the 
philosophical bases of chemical science is 
divided into two parts, the first treating of^he 
laws of mass, the second of the chemical 
laws of energy. In the six books included in 
the first Part, mass, the properties of gases, 
the properties of liquids, solutions, the pro¬ 
perties of solids, and chemical svstematics are 
discussed. The five books of Part H. treat 
of thermochemistry, photochemistry, electro¬ 
chemistry, chemical dynamics, and chemical 
affinity. All these subjects are handled with 
masterly clearness. The book, moreover, is 
written in an interesting manner; and we are 
sure that it will prove an attractive and valu¬ 
able addition to the library of all students and 
teachers of chemistry who desire to penetrate 
beyond the empirical formulae and the obvious 
properties of chemical compounds. 

Chemical Arithmetic. Part I. By W. 
Dittmar. (Glasgow: Hodge.) This volume 
consists mainly of a collection of tables for the 
use of chemists : the author intends to supple¬ 
ment it by an exposition of the applications of 
arithmetic to the solution of chemical problems. 
The book before us is not a mere compilation, 
but is, as Dr. Dittmar rightly affirms in his 
Preface, an essentially original work. This 
statement is, to some extent, true even of the 
logarithmic tables, which show certain fea¬ 
tures that may be regarded as improvements 
on the ordinary methods of presentation. 
Every endeavour has been made by the author 
to ensure’aocuracy, and to include every kind of 
table which the chemist, be he commercial 
analyst or investigator, can require. To show 
how much the present volume includes, and of 
what varied material it consists, would probably 
demand a couple of pages of the Academy ; 
we must content ourselves with recommending 
our chemical readers to learn from the book 
itself how extensive is the ground it covers in 
the domain of chemistry and of chemical 
physics. We observe that Germanium and 
Samarium are omitted from the table of atomic 
weights on page 1. Dr. Dittmar does not 
adopt the recent corrected value for the cubic 
inches in a gallon—277‘462 instead of 277*274. 
He gives the weight of a cubic inch of water as 
252*458 grains, instead of 252*286. In the 
formula for transforming degrees Baumft into 
specific gravity in the case of liquids heavier 
than water the denominator is misprinted 
145*08—it should be 145*88. On pago 68 the 
old incorrect formula (C t « H a , O a ) for linoleic 
acid is given, instead of that now universally 
adopted (Ci. H aa O a ). 

“ Encyclopaedie deb Naturwissensciiaf- 
TEN.” —Handwiirterbuch der Chemic. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. A. Ladenburg. 88 und 89 Lief. 
(Breslau: Trewendt.) These two last published 
parts of this monumental dictionary include 
several important subjects, such as the ethereal 
or essential oils, oxalic acid and its derivatives, 
a very heterogeneous group designated by the 
wide term Pflanzenstoffe, and Phenanthren. 
The article on essential oils contains a useful 
alphabetical table giving, in separate columns, 
the German names of the several oils, the 
botanical names of the plants which yield them, 
the parts of the plants from which they are 
derived, and the botanical orders to which they 
belong. This is followed by a series of brief 
descriptions of each oil, the arrangement 
following the alphabetical sequence of the 
orders concerned. Oxalic acid and its deriva¬ 
tives occupy forty pages, no fewer than 699 
original memoirs, papers, or notes being 
included in the bibliography of this acid. In 


the article on the unclassified constituents of 
plants the alphabetical arrangement is 
followed. It is difficult to say how far com¬ 
pleteness has been attained in the descriptions 
given, but wo miss several bodies from the list; 
some of these may, however, be discussed in 
other parts of the Dictionary. The important 
and widely-diffused colouring matter known 
under the various names of erythrophyll, 
colein, and oenolin, does not, for instance, appear 
to be mentioned. 

Principles of General Organic Chemistry. By 
Prof. J. Hjelt. Translated by J. Bishop Tingle. 
(Longmans.) This book is not a student’s 
ordinary text-book. It is not a descriptive 
catalogue of organic compounds and reactions, 
but presents, in a concise form, some of the 
more important arguments connected with the 
composition, the physical properties, and the 
general behaviour of organic bodies. The work 
was originally written in Swedish: the present 
translation has been made from a revised 
German version. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By W. Jago. (Long¬ 
mans.) It is quite impossible to justify the 
multiplication of elementary manuals on 
chemistry. We cannot find in this volume any 
original features of value, while its scope seems 
to be identical with that of several similar 
works already before the public. Nor is it up 
todate. We see no definition of “mass”; and we 
cannot commend the author’s statements about 
matter, weight, and force. Mr. Jago states 
(p. 155) that graphitic acid is prepared by 
heating graphite with potassium chlorate and 
sulphuric acid, and adds that the new compound, 
when heated, leaves a mass of pure graphitic 
carbon. Both statements are incorrect. On 
p. 197 the average percentage of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere is given as *04— a figure which 
is certainly 25 per cent, too high. The true 
distinction between earthenware and porcelain 
is wholly missed in the statement on p. 367, 
where the “ varying fineness of the constituents 
and the skill expended in their manufacture ” 
are alone named as causing the difference in 
question. The characteristic chemical constitu¬ 
tion of glass is neither explained nor covered by 
the description given in paragraph 425. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW JAINA INSCRIPTIONS FROM MATHURA. 

Vienna: Jan. 25,1891. 

About eight months ago I gave in the 
Academy (April 19, 1890, p. 270) an account of 
some of the results of Dr. Fuhrer’s excavations 
made in the Kank&li Tila at Mathurft during 
the working season of 1889-90. This year 
Dr. Fiihrer has begun his operations much 
earlier, and his kindness enables me to report 
progress already. He arrivod at Mathurft on 
November 15; and on December 27 he sent me 
impressions of nineteen new inscriptions, vary¬ 
ing apparently from the year 4 of the Indo- 
Scythio era to the year 1080 after Vikrama, 
some of which possess even a greater interest 
than those found in former years. 

The most important new document is incised 
on the left portion of the base of a large stand¬ 
ing statue, of which the right half is still 
missing. Most of its letters are very distinct, 
and I read it as follows : 

L. 1. Sain 70[ 418 rva[va] 4 di 20 etasyain pur- 
vdyain Koli ye [Kottiye *f] gone Vairdyd edkhdyd. 

L. 2. ko Arya- Vridhahaeti arahalo Nan[rf]i- 
[d)yartaea pratimam nirrartayati. 

It. 3. tya bhdryydye erdvikdye [Uindye] ddn[a\in 
pratimd Fhd[dA]« thdpe devanirmite pra. 

Each lino seems to be complete. It is, there¬ 
fore, evident that the pieces wanting between 
1. 1 and 1. 2, and at the beginning and the 
end of 1. 3, must have stood on the right half 


of the base. This side, too, must have had 
three lines; and it is not difficult to restore some 
portions of them conjecturally, according to the 
analogy of other inscriptions. The first line of 
the right side certainly began with the words 
Thdniye kule, and ended with the letters vdcha, 
which latter are required on account of the 
syllable ko, with which 1. 2 begins. In between 
probably stood a note regarding the Saiubhoga, 
and the name of Vridhahasti’s teacher, followed 
by the word sishyo. For, without such further 
specifications, the line would be too short in 
proportion to the lines of the left side, which 
each oontain from 24 to 27 letters. The second 
line of the right side, of course, gave a more 
detailed description of the giver, as the daughter 
of N. N. and the daughter-in-law of N. N., as 
well as her husband’s name. The third line 
certainly began with the syllables tishthdpitd, 
or with a Prakrit equivalent thereof. 

With these explanations and restorations the 
translation will he: 

“ In the year 78, in the fourth ( month of the) rainy 
season, on the twentieth day—on that ( date specified 
as) above, the preacher Arya-Viidhahasti [Arya- 
Vriddhahaetin) [the pupil of . . . ] in the Ko/iya 
[Koiriya ?] Gaaa, in the Vaira Sakha ( Vajrd Sdkhd) 
[and in the Thdniya kuUi] orders to be made a 
statue of the Arhat -Vandiavarta. The statue, the 
gift of the female lay-disciple Dina ( Dattd ), the 
wife of . . ., has been set up at the Vorfdha(?) 
Stupa, built by the gods.” 

The first point of interest which the inscription 
offers is the name of the Arhat. The Jainas 
know of no Tirthaiiikara Nandi&varta; but the 
symbol, called Nandyavarta, is the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of the eighteenth prophet, Ara. This 
person is undoubtedly meant; for in the mixed 
dialect of these inscriptions No ndidvarta may 
stand either for Sanskrit Nandyavarta or Nan- 
dydvarta, and arahato Nandidvartasa may be 
translated “ of the Arhat, whose {mark) is the 
Nandyavarta.” This explanation confirms the 
discovery, which I announced in the Vienna 
Oriental Journal (vol. iv., p. 328), that the dis¬ 
tinguishing marks of the various Tirthakaiii- 
karas were perfectly settled in the first century 
of our era. The list of Tirthaiiikaras, wor- 

a ed in the two ancient temples under the 
ali Tila ( ibido , p. 327), receives also a 
new addition. 

Still more important is the information con¬ 
veyed in 1. 3, that the statue was set up at, i.e., 
probably within, the precincts of “a Stftpa, 
built bv the gods.” The sculptures, discovered 
at Mathura by Dr. BhagvanlSl Indr&ji and Dr. 
Fiihrer, left no doubt that formerly the Jainas 
worshipped Stupas. Yet, the assertion that 
there was a Jaina St ft pa at Mathura teaches us 
something new, and hereafter will prove very 
important; for, as stated in my letter to the 
Academy of April 19, 1890, Dr. Fiihrer has 
found a Stftpa in the immediate vicinity of the 
two templos. He declared it to bo Buddhistic, 
because he discovered closo to it a seal with a 
Buddhist inscription, and I accepted his con¬ 
jecture. Now the point becomes doubtful. It 
can bo decided only when the Stftpa has been 
opened and its surroundings havo been com¬ 
pletely explored. Even more valuable is the 
statement that the Stftpa was devanirmita, 
“built by the gods,” i.e., so ancient that at 
the time when the inscription was incised its 
origin had been forgotten. On the evidence of 
the characters the date of the inscription may 
be referred with certainty to the Indo-Scythic 
era, and is equivalent to a.d. 156-7. The Stftpa 
must therefore have been built several cen¬ 
turies before the beginning of the Christian 
era; for the name of its builder would assuredly 
have been known if it had been erected during 
the period when the Jainas of Mathura care¬ 
fully kept record of their donations. This 
period began, as the inscriptions show, with 
the first century B.C., to which Dr. Bhagvftn- 
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lal’g inscription of the pious courtesan Da nd& 
undoubtedly belongs. Dr. Fuhrer’s new in¬ 
scription thus furnishes a strong argument for 
the assumption that one Jaina monument at 
Mathuri is as old as the oldest known Buddhist 
Stupas. With respect to the name of tho 
Stupa, which is contained in the word imme¬ 
diately preceding thupc, I am not prepared to 
give any decided opinion. The first syllable is 
perfectly distinct, but the lower part of the 
second is somewhat blurred. 

Another of the new inscriptions, which unfor¬ 
tunately is not well preserved, gives the names 
of maharaja devaputra Iluksha. Huksha prob¬ 
ably stands for Huvishka or Huviksha, as an 
inscription of Dr. Fuhrer’s batch of 1890 reads. 
It is interesting, because it proves that the 
form Hughka, which occurs in tho BAjataran- 
gini, and survives in the name of the Kasmirian 
town Ushkar or Hushkapura, is genuine and 
ancient. 

A third inscription is dated in the year 112, 
during the victorious reign of the supreme 
lord and superior king of great kings Kum&ra- 
gupta, and furnishes the last missing Sakha- 
name of the Koftiya (Jana, Vidyadhari, in its 
Sanskrit fonThe date probably corresponds 
to a.D. 430-1, «a.d falls well within the known 
limits of Kumarag ipta’s reign. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that even so late a document shows 
a few Prakrit forms, mixed with otherwise 
very good Sanskrit; and it is significant that 
it is the first found at Mathura on which the 
title dcharya occurs. The monk, at whose 
request a statue was dedicated, boro the name 
Datil&cMrya. The discovery of an inscription 
with a certain Gupta date will force us to 
exercise great caution with respect to dates 
which are not accompanied by the names of 
kings. They can be assigned to the Indo- 
Scjdhic period only if the characters are deci¬ 
dedly archaic. This circumstance makes me 
unwilling to speak with confidence regarding 
the age of a very interesting fragment, 
dated in the year 18, fourth month of the 
rainy season, tenth day, which records the dedi¬ 
cation of a statue of divine Arishfanemi, the 
twenty-second Tirthaiiikara. The letters look 
to me somewhat more modem than those of 
the inscriptions which undoubtedly belong to 
the Indo-Scythic period. The way in which 
the date is given, on the other hand, agrees 
with the usage of those early times. 

Some other fragments confirm information 
contained in the earlier found inscriptions, or 
allow us to make small corrections in their 
readings. Thus the name of the Hattakiya 
kula of the Varana Gana (the Halijja of the 
Kalpasutra) is very distinct in one inscription. 
In another the word sadhachari, i.e. srddelha- 
chari, is perfectly plain; and it would seem 
that this reading has to be substituted for 
aahachari, which I believed that I recognised in 
No. 11 of 1890. In a third inscription wo 
have the name of Grahabalu atapiku , who seems 
to be the same person as atapiko Gahabarya in 
Sir A. Cunningham’s No. 6 {Arch. Surv. Hep., 
xx., pi. v.). There are also fragments of five 
lines of a longer metrical Prasasti, showing 
beautifully cut characters of the Gupta period; 
and, finally, a small complete Prasasti in 
Devanigari letters, which consists of one 

ryfi verse and one Anushtubh, and is dated 
Saiilvatsarai (sic) 1080, i.e., Vikramasamvat 
1080. This last discovery proves, like that of 
two images with the dates Saiiivat 1036 and 
1134 found in 1889, that these ancient temples 
were used by the Jainas during the greater 

S art of the eleventh century, and that their 
estruction certainly happened in very late 
times. 

When I add that Dr. Fiihrer has again found 
numerous and fine pieces of sculpture, it will 
not be too much to say that tho results of his 
work during the season of 1890-91 are in no 
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way inferior to those of previous years, and that 
the small sum allotted to these excavations has 
really been spent to good purpose and in the 
interest of Indian history. 

G. Buhler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Victor Horsley and Mr. Francis 
Gotch have been appointed joint Croonian 
Lecturers to the Royal Society for the present 
year. They have chosen as their subject, “ Tho 
Mammalian Nervous System ; its Functions and 
their Localisation as determined by an 
Electrical Method.” Thursday, February 26, 
is the date fixed for the delivery of tho 
lecture. 

TitE annual general meeting of the Geo¬ 
logical Society will be heldon Friday, February 
20, at 3 p.m. In the evening of the same day 
the fellows and their friends will dine together 
at the Hotel Metropole. 

At the meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom, to be hold at 20 Hanover- 
square on Monday next, February 9, a paper 
on “The Selection of Geological and Biological 
Books for a Free Public Library ” will bo read 
by Mr. Ogle, of the Free Public Library, 
Bootle. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Camhkidge Antiuuaiuan Society. —( Monday, 
Jan. ;!G.) 

Puor. T. McK. Huohbs, president, in the chair.— 
A communication from Prof. W. Ridgeway was 
read, in which he ingeniously identified the words 
of Tacitus—“locum pugnae delegere saeptum 
agresti aggere et aditu augusto ” (.Annates xii. 31)— 
as referring to one or other of the four great 
dykes in the south-western part of Cambridgeshire, 
which cross the road from Dunstable to Thetford, 
and must have been intended to obstruct the march 
of on invader into East Anglia. He noted that 
the great fen on the north and north-western side 
formed an impenetrable defence to the lands of tho 
gallant Iceni, and that the forest lands of Essex on 
the south and south-western border were at that 
time‘almost equally impassable, so that Ostorius 
Scapula was limited in his choice of a route to an 
old track along the high chalk-land, which is still 
known as the Icknield Way. In the case of at 
least three out of these four dykes (and those the 
most important of them), the ramparts are on the 
eastern side, and consequently the builders of them 
must have lived in East Anglia: the date of this 
battle, so disastrous to the natives, is about 50 a.d. 
Prof. E. C. Clark expressed the gratitude of the 
society to Prof. Ridgeway for his most happy 
identification, which almost commanded accept¬ 
ance ; he further noted the vague and frag¬ 
mentary style in which battles are generally 
described by Roman historians (with few exceptions, 
such as Livy’s account of the battle by Lake 
Trasimenus), and suggested that Tacitus probably 
gained his ideas of British topography from his 
father-in-law, Agricola.—Mr. Senrle commented as 
follows upon the origin and date of Ingulfs History 
of Croyland Abbey. The chief part of the Jlistoria 
Croylamlensis, published by Fulman in 1684, consists 
of the history of the monastery from 716 to 1095, 
compiled by the then abbot of that house, Ingulf, 
writing thus at the very end of the eleventh 
century. It made its appearance in the literary 
world early in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, being first 
mentioned by Dr. Cains in 1568. It was not, how¬ 
ever, printed till 1596, when it was at once 
welcomed as an interesting and valuable addition 
to our historical materials by our leading historians, 
Camden, Dugdale, Fuller, and others, an example 
followed by many important historical writers in 
France. In England it has been used by countless 
writers, and so has made its way into standard 
works of English history. But though thus so 
widely accepted as genuiuo, there have not 
been lacking more sceptical students, who 
have brought forward such anachronisms in 


the signatures to the charters contained in 
it, such mis - statements in the historical 
parts, and examples of such use of words 
belonging to much later date, that historians 
like Bishop Stubbs and Prof. E. A. Freeman 
condemn it as a work of absolute worthlessness as 
an authority. Yet the work, though an invention, 
is one of mediaeval times, some writers putting it 
in the time of Edward IT., others in that of 
Henry V.; and besides this, the writer, whoever 
he may have been, though ignorant, in many 
points, of the real facts of the assumed date, and 
at times very careless, was clever enough, or lucky 
enough, to introduce details, which receive very 
often most unexpected corroboration from 
perfectly authentic sources. The author, who is 
supposed to be writing about 1095, was evidently 
acquainted with the chief historians of the twelfth 
century, Florence of Worcester, Henry of 
Huntingdon, William of Malmesbury and others. 
This is sufficient to place the composition of 
the Ingulf late in the twelfth century at the 
earliest, or in the reign of Henry II.; while, as he 
knew a Chronicle of Peterborough (MS. Cott. 
Claudius A. v) which breaks off in the year 1368. 
it cannot be earlier than the end of the reign of 
Edward III. From the Patent Rolls in the Public 
Record Office we know that two of the charters, 
that of 716 of the foundation, and that of 948 of 
the restoration of the monastery, were in existence 
iu 1393; but as these are more than extremely 
doubtful, if their genuineness be not absolutely 
impossible, this only shows that the process of 
manufacture had begun before that date, in the 
reign of Richard II. The book, though apparently 
in existence in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIII., was unknown to Bale, the diligent 
investigator of English literary history; and this 
is the more remarkable as two, if not three, 
copies were in existence, one, which yet 
remains at the British Museum of about 1490, 
and another, the so-called autograph of the 
Ingulf, which was kept at Croyland in the church 
chest about 1610, but has since disappeared. A 
writer, who has contributed much to the compila¬ 
tion of the Ingulf, is a monk, Ordericus Vitalis, 
who visited Croyland in 1115. But here the 
difficulty presents itself that, although Ordericus 
was of English birth, yet Bale does not mention 
him, and apparently, like Leland, Henry the 
Eighth’s historiographer, who inspected the 
library of the monastery before the dissolution in 
1539, had never seen a copy of the work bearing 
his name; and further, that while there is only one 
early MS. in France, there is none in England of 
sufficiently early date. A MS. in the British 
Museum, MS. Cott. Vitell. B. xi., contains a his¬ 
tory of the abbats of Croyland, extending to the 
year 1427, extracted as to the Anglo-Saxon part of 
the Croyland History from Ordericus Vitalis only, 
a work which must have been written by a person 
interested in Croyland, while the Ingulf Itself 
exists in another MS., MS. Cott. Otho B. xiii., 
written about 1490. The date of the composition 
of the Ingulf seems then necessarily to fall between 
those two periods, or somewhere about 1450. The 
author there seems no possibility of ever guessing 
at. Ingulf, according to Ordericus Vitalis, was 
a monk of the monastery of St. Wandragesilus or of 
Saint-Wandrille in Normandy, and died in Decem¬ 
ber, 1108, having been abbat for twenty-four years. 
This brings his appointment to 1086. In Domes- 
clny, among the tenants in capile in Surrey, is 
found: “Abbas S. Wandragesili tenet Wandes- 
orde per lugulfum monachum,” which would 
seem to refer to our abbat, as the monastery, the 
monk, and the date are all right, since Domesday 
was in course of being made in the spring of 1086, 
when Ingulf would still be monk, just before his 
appointment to the abbacy. It would be strange 
if there were another Ingulf of that monastery m 
England at that time. Ingulf had been secretary, 
before the Conquest, to Duke William; and so, 
living at Wandsworth, close to London, he might 
easily obtain his promotion. The riddle of the 
Ingulf is not an easy one to solve. In spite of 
long investigation, much yet remains to do which 
yet is worth doing—that future works of history, 
and new editions of earlier ones, may be purged 
from statements derived from the Ingulf, which 
have no real claim to be considered other than the 
offspring of the fertile und ingenious brain of the 
unknown mediaeval writer of that work.—Dr. 
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Luard stated that even that pioneer of historical 
investigation, Dr. Maitland, had quoted stories 
from Ingulf as if they had been undoubtedly 
genuine, and mentioned that the twelfth century 
was the usual time for forgeries of this kind rather 
than the fourteenth. With regard to charters, he 
thought that genuine charters had frequently 
false witnesses’ names attached, which had been 
introduced at a later time in order to give a higher 
value to the document, so that often charters were 
a better test of the witnesses than witnesses were 
of the charters. 

Anthropological Institute.—( Anniversary Meeting, 
Tuesday, Jan. 27.) 

Du. John Beodob, president, in the chair.—The 
following were elected officers and council for the 
ensuing year:—President, Dr. E. B. Tylor; 
vic e-pr esidents, E. W. Brabrook, Hyde Clarke, 
F. W. Budler; secretary, C. Peek; treasurer, 
A. L. Lewis; council, G. M. Atkinson, H. Bal¬ 
four, C. H. E. Carmichael, the Eev. Dr. R. H. 
Codrington, J. F. Collingwood, Dr. J. G. Garson, 
H. Gosselin, Sir Lepel Griffin, T. V. Holmes, 

H. H. Ho worth, R. Biddulph Martin, the Earl of 
Northesk, F. G. H. Price, Charles H. Read, 

I. Spielman, Oldfield Thomas, Coutts Trotter, Sir 
W. Turner, M. J. Walhouse, and Gen. Sir C. P. 
Beauchamp Walker. 

Royal Society op Litekatuke.— ( Wednesday, 
Jan. 28.) 

Snt Patrick Colquhoux, president, in the chair. 
—A paper by Mr. Arthur Benson, on Dr. Samuel 
Parr, was read. It gave a comprehensive sketch of 
his life and the principal literary episodes in which 
he was engaged. It dwelt principally on the 
egotistical and whimsical element in the character 
of Dr. Parr, illustrated this by anecdotes of his life 
and showed how it affected his literary work. The 
reader attempted to show how, by a curious and 
fortuitous concourse of qualities and circumstances, 
Dr. Parr achieved a reputation far higher than any¬ 
thing than he deserved in his lifetime, which was 
followed after his death by an almost disproportion¬ 
ate collapse, so that students of literature m their 
amazement and disgust at the completeness of the 
imposture are now disposed to deny to Dr. Parr 
credit for the learning and virility of mind which 
he undoubtedly possessed.—The president, Mr. 
Bone, and Mr. Highton took partin the discussion. 


FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

IV. 

Tire fine series of water-colours illustrating 
chronologically the rise and progress of the art 
in England merits a much longer and more 
detailed notice than we are on the present oc¬ 
casion able to accord to it. It is on account of 
its near approach to completeness, and of its 
pretension to represent the English school in 
its entirety, that the gaps made by the absence 
of such widely recognised, if also very 
variously estimated, painters as Copley Field¬ 
ing, Cattermole, Rossetti, and Pinwell, inter 
alios, become noticeable. If the absence of 
examples of their work be due to accident, there 
is nothing more to be said; but if parti nris 
should have anything to do with their 
ostracism, we should deplore a regrettable and 
unwise attempt to revise the judgment of 
contemporaries with regard to artists of well- 
established fame and well-defined position in 
English art. To put them in their right place 
—and we are not now attempting to establish 
in any way what that place is—it would, on the 
contrary, be doubly desirable to show them 
side by side with their confreres. 

We may pass over the only topographically 
interesting “Views of Windsor” of Paul 
Sandby, with whom the series begins, and also 
the Italian scenes of that mild precursor of 
Cozens, William Pars, in order to arrive at 
Cozens himself, who is here represented by a 


very fine and comprehensive Beries of his 
Italian studies. The superficial observer may— 
and does—pass these over, with the criticism 
that they are too cold, too limited and mono¬ 
chromatic in colour. The painter’s limitations 
in this respect are of course undeniable; for he 
was of his own time, and from its convention¬ 
alities in this branch of art he did not entirely 
succeed in breaking away. None the less is 
he one of the greatest masters of landscape 
among moderns, and perhaps the one among 
all others who has most nobly and pathetically 
presented the beauties of Italy, unsophisticated 
and unadorned with extraneous excrescence. 
Among many fine things we may single out a 
“ View of Sir William Hamilton’s Villa on 
Vesuvius” (J. E. Taylor, Esq.), and more 
especially a beautiful “Sunset with St. Peter’s 
in the Distance ” (C. M. Agnew, Esq.). The 
powerful, and in more senses than one monu¬ 
mental, art of Girtin is also well shown in the 
noble “ Durham ”(J. E. Taylor, Esq.), which 
would appear to have influenced Turner, and 
through rum many others in their presentments 
of the same scene; in the masterly “Tattersal 
Castle,” and in “ Peterborough Cathedral.” 
Another and a more pathetic phase of his land¬ 
scape art is illustrated in “White House, 
Battersea Reach ” (H. L. Micholls, Esq.); and 
in an evening scene, showing under a ward sun¬ 
set sky the bend of a road winding by a lake. 
A certain hardness of execution, and the lack 
of a very definite artistic personality, prevent 
Varley from taking quite an equal rank 
with the very best of his contemporaries. 
The best thing by him here is the beautiful 
“Lake Scene ” (C. M. Agnew, Esq.). There 
is much that is almost repellent in the 
technique of John Sell Cotman—his frequent 
hardness of outline, the monotony and want of 
gradation of that colour-scheme in which he 
opposes masses of indigo-blue to masses of 
orange-yellow; but he must always command a 
very high place in virtue of the singular 
grandeur and originality of his conceptions. 
Daring and tremendous in its force is the 
“ Storm: Yarmouth Beach, 1831 ” (G. Holmes, 
Esq.); while in the well-known “Draining 
Mill, Lincolnshire” (James Reeve, Esq.), a 
familiar motive is treated with an unexaggerated 
truth, and yet with a sombre pathos, recalling 
Rembrandt’s famous “ Mill ” at Bowood. It is 
impossible to withhold from David Cox the 
admiration which he enforces in virtue of the 
breadth and easy mastery of his technical 
method, the concealed art and naturalness of 
his compositions, the characteristically English 
flavour of all he brought forth. Why, 
then, is the charm which he exercises 
but a superficial one, in comparison with 
the spell cast over us by some of his 
more deeply-moved, if not otherwise more 
gifted, contemporaries V Is it not that, placed in 
the balance with theirs, his works appear to 
betray a lack of real emotion in the contact with 
nature, and a preference for what is obvious 
and easily appreciable over what is subtly 
suggestive and less easily revealed. Here are 
some of the finest among the often-described 
Coxes in the Nettlefold collection, including 
“Changing Pasture,” “Sherwood Forest,” 
and “Old Mill.” Of a different order of 
beauty, and, indeed, in a certain sense a 
contradiction of what we have just said 
about Cox, is the beautiful and quite 
unconventionally rendered, “ Moonlight Scene : 
Darley Churchyard ” (Rev. C. J. Sale). 
Turner as a water-colour painter has been 
the hero on so many previous occasions that 
we need only now point to a few prominent 
examples of his art. Foremost among these 
is the magnificent “York,” one of the most 
solemn ana beautiful pages from English nature 
which the master has produced, and especially 
remarkable for the reposeful charm that per¬ 


vades it—-the absence of which quality often robs 
his noblest productions belonging to the second 
and third periods of half their power. 
“ Colchester Castle ” (the late Miss James), is 
an unreal and tormented performance, showing 
Turner at his worst; while “ Lowestoft ” (Rev. 
C. J. Galo) and “ Shipwreck off Hastings ” (H. 
Vaughan, Esq.), are noble studies in a more 
earnest mood of sea-coast scenery. De Wint 
appears, with all the sobriety of his manner, 
a master, even by the side of Turner, and the 
noble sincerity of his art is not for a moment 
in question. Never has there been a better 
opportunity than the present one for judging 
William Hunt in his various aspects. To our 
thinking, his wonderfully stippled still-life 
pieces, of which there sro several perfect 
specimens here, are in no sense important, or 
indeed true, manifestations of art. It is in his 
close and sympathetic observation, in his humor¬ 
ous and accomplished rendering of English rustio 
manners, that Hunt shows himself in truth a 
master. Here his genuinely optimistic, yet far 
from unemotional, view of his subject is in 
curious and instructive contrast with much of 
the sad, noble realism of our generation. Par¬ 
ticularly admirable in this category are “ The 
Young Cricketer ” (C. F. H. Bolekow, Esq.), 
and the inimitable “A Cold Morning” (same 
collection), showing two urchins almost weeping 
with the bitterness of the cold blast, yet stopping 
to gossip in the midst of the snow. The melt¬ 
ing beauties of those transparent sunset skies 
which canopy almost all George Barret’s land¬ 
scapes, classical and other, are amply exhibited 
in a whole series of fine examples, the most 
beautiful among which is the so-called 
“Twilight ” (James Orrock, Esq.). We can only 
note in passing the fine, pathetic, paraphrases 
of nature of George Fennel Robson, who excels 
less in transparency of colour than in sweeping 
breadth and unity of design; he seems to have 
undergone theinfluence of Turner’s first manner. 
Again, Samuel Palmer—a veiy divinity to a 
certain narrow circle of admirers—shows here 
in “ Lycidas ” and “ Tityrus restored to his 
Patrimony ” the narrow limits of his charming 
art, but at the same time the genuinely idyllic 
character which informs it. A wholo group 
of important drawings displays at its best the 
manner of John Frederick Lewis, especially in 
its oriental manifestations. Wo admire the 
wonderfully patient and truthful elaboration 
of his details, his skilful treatment of indoor 
light under difficult conditions, and the 
genuine artistic quality of all that he produces; 
but, especially in the scenes from those Eastern 
lands which he unfeigncdly loves, we must 
deplore a singular and fatal inability to rondcr 
truthfully types of humanity, or to express the 
varieties of facial expression which individualise 
the human eouutcuunco. This defect is particu¬ 
larly noticeable in those otherwise admirable 
pages of oriental life within doors, “ The Recep¬ 
tion” (G. E. Holland,Esq.),and “TheHareem” 
(Birket Foster, Esq.). What remains to be 
said about the exquisite art of Frederick 
Walker, with a well-selected group of whose 
water-colour drawings the series is brought to 
a termination!' His finest handiwork in this 
branch, his most genial and genuinely pathetic 
conceptions, are to be found at the Academy; 
for here are the “ Harbour of Refuge”—un¬ 
accountably rochristened as the “Vale of 
Rest ”; one of his masterpieces, “ The Ferry ” ; 
the quaintly-named “ Coachman and Cab¬ 
bage”; “The Fishmonger’s Shop”; “The 
Wayfarers ” ; “ Philip in Church ” ; and other 
things besides. The impression given by this 
beautiful group of works on their reappearance 
is that of a genius of the genuinely poetical 
English order, which resolutely casts its rays 
only on the nobler if still the sadder side of 
life, and thereby limits its scope; of a craftsman 
in love rather with elaborated exquisiteness of 
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local colour and wealth of beautiful detail, 
than possessed of synthetic power or masterly 
breadth of execution. Indeed, the conviction 
forces itself more and more upon us that 
Walker, notwithstanding the beauty and the 
originality of what he actually achieved, had 
not, when his career was so prematurely cut 
short, attained his full maturity, whether of 
brain or of hand. 

Claude Phillips. 


OBITUARY. 

MEISSONIER. 

It was the privilege of Meissonier to live to be 
old, and yet not to outlive the reputation which 
he had acquired in middle age. When he died 
in his flat on the Boulevart Malesherbes last 
Saturday morning, he was, according to some 
accounts, seventy-five, according to others, 
seventy-nine; in any case, he was a men who 
had been working for nearly two generations. 
Meissonier was bom at Lyons—a member of 
the lower middle-class—and he came to Paris 
as a student about the year 1830. From this 
it will be evident that his young manhood was 
passed at the period when the battle between 
the now temporarily neglectod “ Classicists ” 
and the momentarily over-rated “ Romanti¬ 
cists ” was being waged with fierceness. It has 
been truly said of him that he never entered 
either camp, and that the source of his almost 
immediate success was his apparent originality; 
and we have been further informed that that 
originality—like the originality of Mr. Bume 
Jones—was in truth a return to earlier methods 
which had to a great extent passed out of 
notice. Meissonier, indeed, was a follower of 
the seventeenth-century Dutchmen—a follower, 
not a mere imitator, adding to their gifts 
the French gift of vivacity. In minuteness of 
treatment his work is on the lines of Gerard 
Dou; but while Gerard Dou and his fellows 
bestowed their detailed and precise art upon 
the record of contemporary scenes, Meissonier 
went back, for the most part, though, of course, 
not always, from his own century to theirs and 
to the intervening one, painting the epochs of 
Louis Treize, Louis Quatorze, and Louis 
Quinze. In the main, he treated what may be 
called Dutch themes—the themes of the Dutch 
genre painters—though in his battle-pieces he 
was obviously deserting the ground of Ostade 
and Metsu and Gerard Dou for that of Phillips 
Wouvermann. If his reputation—made, it must 
be remembered, nearly half a century ago—has 
already lasted so long, and if the art that com¬ 
mended itself to the epoch of Louis Philippe was 
found acceptable to the epoch of Napoleon the 
Third and to that of the Presidencies of Thiers 
and Sadi Carnot, this must be laid to the 
credit of the surprising technique which 
Meissonier had always at command. He was 
not what is generally called imaginative, but 
nis realism was refined. He was correct without 
pedantry. And, on his limited inches, he was 
a draughtsman of extraordinary skill. Such 
technique insures, at all events, a measure of 
permanent value to any work that the possessor 
of it may produce. Meissonier cannot be 
forgotten in the future, though, like the 
Romanticists with whom he had little in 
common, he cannot in the next generation 
receive that tribute of hysterical approbation 
which the little informed are wont to lavish 
upon the favourites of an hour. He happens, 
like Millet, to have been exalted, for a period, 
above his own comfortable and oven honourable 
place. 


ART NOTES FROM PARIS. 

Paris: Feb. 2,1891. 

Death has already made sad havoc this year 
in the ranks of French artists. The sculptors 
Aimc Millet and Delaplanche were the first 
victims; then came the turn of Chaplin; and 
last, but greatest of all, Meissonnier. 

Chaplin was English by birth, and was only 
naturalised four years ago. He was essentially 
distingue’ as a man and an artist. A pale 
imitator of Watteau and Boucher, he was, 
above all, a painter of fashionable beauties. 
The first portrait he exhibited (1851) was that 
of the celebrated Marie Duplessis, better known 
as “ La dame aux camelias ” ; the portraits of 
the ill-fated Duchesse de Luynes and of the 
Comtesse de la Rochefoucauld are fine 
specimens of his style. He was also an able 
engraver, and the well-known engravings of 
Watteau’s “ Embarquementpour Cythere ” and 
of Rubens’ “Helen Fourment” were done by 
him. The series of paintings of roseate, semi¬ 
nude nymphs, lost in diaphanous clouds of 
muslin, which were his favourite subjects, 
justified Mouselet’s witticism that he was “le 
chapelain de Cythere.” 

Two Petits Salons, held in the picture 
galleries of the Cercle Artistique and the Cercle 
Yolney, have just been opened; these fashion¬ 
able and private views are a sort of rehearsal 
of the annual art fairs held in the Champs 
Elysces and Champs de Mars, and generally 
contain a certain number of works of merit. 
Among the portraits, special montion is due to 
a splendid portrait of a member of the Cercle, 
by M. Carolus Duran. The Due d’Aumale, 
by M. Bonnat, painted in profile so as to 
resemble a medallion, is very clever, but 
unsatisfactory; the portrait of M. Cemuschi 
is more worthy of this great painter. A 
bold, life-like piece of work is M. Gervex’s 
“ Fencing Master.” M. Courtois also exhibits 
four exquisitely finished small cabinet portraits. 
Among the landscapes and tableaux de genre are 
several fine specimens of the work of such 
artists as Messrs. Cain, de Clairmont, Gerome, 
Gervex, Flameng, Pasini, Merson, Weeks, and 
other familiar names. 

The thirteenth exhibition of the Societe 
d’Aquarellistes Fran^ais opens to-morrow in 
Petit’s drawing-room picture gallery, which will 
become the fashionable rendezvous of le tout 
Paris for the next fortnight. The exhibition 
consists, as usual, of a number of highly- 
finished exhibits, as far removed as possible 
from true water-colour painting. Messieurs 
Bethune, Adrien Marie, and Zuber contribute 
several really fine studies of London views and 
life, as well as Alpine scenery. M. Harpignie’s 
landscapes are admirable in their natural 
simplicity, M. Besnard’s three etudes are, as 
usual, specimens of the most correct drawing 
and marvellous colouring —• a source of 
merriment to the Philistine, and a joy for 
ever to the enlightened amateur. M. Boutet 
de Monvel is to be seen here at his best; and, 
of course, M. Vibert’s inevitable red cardinal 
(gathering poppies this time) is present. 

C. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A SAD CASE. 

Autun: Feb. 1, 1891. 

Would you kindly lend me the publicity of 
the Academy in favour of a widow lady who 
greatly needs some assistance ? She is an 
Englishwoman, living in London, although the 
widow of a French artist. Her late husband, 
Simon Rochard, was a well-known miniature 
painter in his day, employed by the Duke of 
Wellington and other members of the English 
aristocracy. I have mado careful inquiry into 
Mrs. Rochard’s case, and find that she is really 
in want of help, and is suffering from an incur¬ 


able infirmity. M. Rochard lost his savings 
through an unfortunate investment, and bis 
widow has, until lately, been aided by a friend 
who is now dead. She receives a pension of £b 
a year from a public institution, an income that 
most of us would consider insufficient. The 
vicar of her parish, who supports my petition, 
will answer any further inquiries, ana receive 
on Mrs. Rochard’s behalf any sums that may 
be subscribed for her benefit. His name and 
address are the Rev. James Jackson, St. 
Sepulchre’s Vicarage, 5, Charterhouse-square, 
London, E.C. 

P. G. Hamebton. 


THE SILO AM INSCRIPTION'. 

Southampton: Feb. 8,1891. 

I have been asked by the Council of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund to correct the 
statement which appeared in the Academy 
(and has been copied in several other papers) to 
the effect that the correct copy of the Siloam 
inscription is “believed” to have been made 
by Mr. Sayce. 

Mr. Sayce made a copy before the inscrip¬ 
tion was cleaned, and when it was impos¬ 
sible for anyone to make a correct copy. 
That referred to was made by Capt. Mantell, 
R.E., and by myself, in 1881, after the text 
was cleaned from a squeeze now in my posses¬ 
sion. A cast was also procured by me for the 
Council of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
which they now possess. A copy of my squeeze 
was sent, by my desire, to Mr. Sayce to enable 
him to amend his translation. He has sub¬ 
sequently published my copy of the text in a 
small work; and it appears also in my volume 
Syrian Stone Lore, and is fully discussed in the 
Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine 
(Jerusalem volume). 

The discovery of the Siloam inscription being 
reported to the society, they undertook the 
expense of lowering the level of the water 
in the tunnel. Dr. Giithe had begun to oopy 
the text, uncleaned, when I reached Jeru¬ 
salem. It was suggested to him to clean it 
with a weak acid solution, and when this was 
done the beauty and careful cutting of the 
letters first became apparent. 

C. R. Conder. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The remarkable collection of Watteau draw¬ 
ings possessed by the late Miss James is likely 
to come into the market during the present 
season. If this be so, it is improbable, we sup¬ 
pose, that the two or three Watteau pictures, 
now on loan at the Old Masters, will long be 
retained by the family. They, too, will pro¬ 
bably be sold; and thus is an opportunity 
afforded to the National Gallery of possessing 
itself of at least one example by the artist who 
was the acknowledged leader of the delightful 
French school. 

TnE exhibitions to open next week in¬ 
clude a collection of drawings by Miss Kate 
Greenaway and Mr. Hugh Thomson—a most 
happy conjunction—at the Fine Art Society’s, 
in New Bond-street; and the usual “spring” 
exhibition of water-colour drawings by mem¬ 
bers of the Dudley Gallery Art Society, in the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

We understand that, prior to the exhibition 
of ancient and modem bindings which the 
Burlington Club will open later in the season, 
there will be held in the gallery a smaller ex¬ 
hibition illustrative of French etching. This 
exhibition is in a very forward state of pre¬ 
paration. It will include important examples 
of the work of the group of men who are 
identified with the modem revival—to wit, 
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Millet, Moryon, Jacquemart, Bracquemond, 
Corot, and others. 

Sir James Linton is engaged in executing a 
portrait of Miss Margery Fulleylove, the 
daughter of the distinguished painter of archi¬ 
tectural and garden subjects. 

Miss H. Hosmer has received a commission 
from the ladies of the Isabella Association of 
America, whose headquarters are at Chicago, to 
design for the World’s Fair of 1892 a full-length 
statue of Queen Isabella, of Castile, the patron of 
Columbus, sending him forth to discover the 
New World. The work is to be executed in 
bronze at Borne. 

Etchers and engravers are to be congratu¬ 
lated on having realised the idea of a dinner 
among themselves. This took place at the 
Criterion restaurant on Wednesday in last week, 
about sixty being present. The object of the 
meeting was to promote social intercourse 
among the exponents of the different methods 
of etching and engraving, and exchange of 
ideas on matters connected therewith. A very 
harmonious and interesting meeting was the 
result, and it is likely to develop into an im¬ 
portant annual gathering. Mr. Seymour 
Haden, president of the Boyal Society of 
Painter-Etchers, was in the chair, and the 
principal toast of the evening was “ Success to 
all forms of the engraver’s art.” 

In connexion with the death of Meissonier, 
we may mention that the Christmas number of 
the Art Journal for 1887 was devoted to an 
account of his life and works by Mr. Lionel 
Bobinson, with many illustrations and a cata¬ 
logue of his paintings. This number is still in 
print. 

We give a cordial welcome to our youngest 
contemporary, Black and While. With Sir J. D. 
Linton as chairman of the board, Mr. Spielmann 
as art-manager, and M. 0. Lacour as head of 
the studio of engravers, it is unnecessary to say 
that every endeavour will be made by the new 
journal to live up to its title. Judging from 
the first number, its speciality seems to be the 
introduction into a weekly newspaper of the 
high standard of block-printing popularised by 
the American monthlies. We learn, with sur¬ 
prise, that this can only be accomplished by 
means of machines made at Augsburg. 


THE STAGE. 

THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday we went to the St. James’s 
Theatre—the first night under Mr. George 
Alexander’s management. Half London having 
ardently desired to get into the New Opera 
House, the St. James’s was left, not empty 
indeed, but without quite the customary array 
of " first-nighters.” Moreover, the majorpart 
of the bill presented nothing of novelty. There 
was a welcome familiarity in the appearance 
of Mr. Alexander, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Miss 
Marion Terry, and Miss Maude Millett in those 
characters in “ Sunlight and Shadow ” which 
they had been representing for several scores 
of nights, under the same management, at the 
Avenue. That which was fresh began only at 
half-past ten of the clock, and waB but a one- 
act comedy—a comedietta, properly speaking— 
by Mr. A. C. Calmour, whose graces of fancy 
“The Amber Heart” had hitherto expressed 
the best. ‘‘A Gay Lothario”—the new thing 
—is not without ingenuity. It recalls Colley 
Cibber more than Colman; but, indeed, it is 
not wholly of the past. Along with sentences 
that are cast in the mould of Sheridan—along 
with phrases conveyed almost bodily from ‘ ‘ The 
School for Scandal” and “The Bivals”—there 
are, a little too perceptibly, the colloquialisms 
of to-day. However, Mr. Calmour’s effort on 


the whole is ingenious, and its result pleasing. 
The piece has four characters, though two of 
them—the servants, Sparks and Letty—exist 
hardly for their own sake : they are rather the 
machinery which is essential for conducting the 
necessary business of the play. The two 
characters of importance are those which are 
performed by Mr. Alexander and Miss Millett 
—a pair of lovers, whose loves or flirtations 
have been wide-spreading in the past, but 
between whom there exists a very genuine 
attachment. You feel that if anything 
happ<?nod to Amanda Goldacre, Sir Harry 
Lovell would not long be inconsolable; and 
from the engaging vivacity of Amanda you 
surmise that if anything happened to Sir Harry 
her grief, though real, could hardly for ever 
blight her spirits. In a word, they are charm¬ 
ing young people—satisfied with themselves, 
with each other, and with the great world— 
sensible young people who lose their hearts, in 
a measure, but who never lose their heads. It 
is true, as has been said elsewhere, that neither 
Mr. Alexander nor Miss Millett richly endows 
the part that he or sho assumes with what are 
deemed the characteristics of eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury manner. They, like the writing of the 
piece, are at times modern. Yet is Mr. 
Alexander thoroughly acceptable, in the light¬ 
ness and grace which are his own; while as 
regards Miss Millett, the very best of the 
eighteenth century could never have improved 
upon her. Nor do we see how it would have 
been well possible for anyone to write, in the 
performance of Amanda, that eighteenth- 
century style which in demanded by convention 
with that delicate and detailed portrayal of 
the ways of true girlhood, or young woman¬ 
hood, which the art and the personality of Miss 
Millett succeed in affording. Miss Millett’s 
performance has, at the worst, only the defects 
of its qualities. Whatever it may lack, it is 
agreeable and refreshing to the last degree. 

F. W. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF “ THERMIDOR.” 

It would require the pen of a Beaumarchais 
to describe the various serio-comic incidents 
of the controversy which has been raging 
in Paris for the last week with regard to 
the interdiction “ by authority ” of M. 
Sardou’s new drama “ Thermidor.” To a 
stranger, the whole affair must appear like a 
storm in a tea-cup, but to those who are in a 
position to get an occasional glimpse behind 
the scenes of political and theatrical life in 
Paris (the two often run together) the affair 
has been a very serious one. In fact, it almost 
led to a ministerial crisis. The truth is that 
tho French have not yet acquired the requisite 
mental equilibrium necessary to judgo dis¬ 
passionately of the Eevolution; party feeling 
and prejudice still reign supreme. It is 
dangorous ground to tread on even in ordinary 
conversation, and to dramatise such a subject 
is to court trouble and uproar. 

M. Sardou protests in vain of “tho purity 
of his intentions ” with regard to the memory 
of the great men of the Eevolution, and that 
his only object was to stigmatise tho Eeign of 
Terror ana Bobespierre. Many Eepublicuus 
would answer him like the nit in tho fable : 
“ Ce bloc infarine no mo dit rien qui vaille.” 
Besides, he is an old stager, too familiar with 
the extreme excitability of Parisian audiences 
not to have known beforehand that a drama 
descriptive of tho tyranny and religious perse¬ 
cution of the Jacobin period was almost certain 
to set the audience by the ears—not the special 
public of the premiere or the select “Tuesday 
subscribers,” but the more popular element of 
ordinary nights. The storm burst sooner and 
more violently than could have been expected; 


that is all. He sowed the wind, and has 
reaped the whirlwind. 

As one of the few who were fortunate enough 
to assist at the second and perhaps last per¬ 
formance of M. Sardou’s drama, I venture to 
maintain, en pleine connaismnce tie cause , that 
“ Thermidor,” like “ Babagas ” and “ Daniel 
Eochat,” was a piece de combat. The long 
description of Paris under the Terror, in tho 
first act, is nothing else than M. Taine’s in¬ 
dictment of that period (“La Conquete 
Jacobine”) put into dialogue. The very 
dramatic episode of the second act, one of 
tho finest scenes M. Sardou has written, 
in which Falienne, subjugated by the impas¬ 
sioned eloquence of Martial, is on the point of 
following her lover, but is suddenly reminded 
of the sanctity and ever-binding character of 
her vows on hearing her sister nuns singing on 
their wav to the scaffold, was almost certain to 
excite the ill-timed mockery of the intran- 
siijeauts. The last act, the courtyard of the 
Conciergerie, represented with such picturesque 
reality, the presence of the executioner, the pro¬ 
cession of prisoners on their way to the tumbrils 
waiting outside, the jeers of the canaille —all 
these and minor incidents of the play were 
calculated to excite popular feeling to a 
dangerous degree. Certainly the picture pre¬ 
sented by the dramatist was, in a sense, truth¬ 
ful ; but it was too one-sided a view, and the 
grand perspective of the background was dwarfed 
and distorted. As for the adverse manifesta¬ 
tion which took place in the theatre, this has 
been very much exaggerated, and could easily 
have been quelled. It is deeply to be regretted 
that the “ maintenance of order” should havo 
necessitated the adoption by Government of so 
severe a measure as the interdiction of the play. 
But to explain this would be to tread on the 
forbidden ground of politics. In the mean¬ 
while, the public has been deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing a highly interesting drama, 
admirably acted, and put on tho stage in the 
most artistic fashion, due regard being paid 
to the exactitude of every detail. The loss 
to the Comedie Franraise will not be short of 
ten to twelve thousand pounds. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MUSIC. 


“ I VAN HOE." 

The production of a new English opera is 
naturally looked upon as an event of historic 
importance. During the last ten or twelve 
years native art has made great strides, but our 
composers have proved more successful on tho 
concert platform than on the stage. The new 
opera “ Ivanhoc ” has been produced under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances. By common 
consent 8ir Arthur Sullivan is one of our most 
popular musicians, and he has been provided 
with a libretto based upon a novel familiar 
both to young and old. Further, his work has 
been brought out in a new theatre erected 
specially for English art. Is “Ivanhoc” a 
success? That is tho question which, within 
small space, we shall now attempt to answer. 
Wo do not refer to the reception given to it by 
the public. There was plenty of applauso on 
Saturday—though perhaps not quito so much 
enthusiasm as one might have expected—and 
the composer was recalled at the close ; but a 
first night verdict is no real test, bo it favour¬ 
able or otherwise. Have not operas in the past 
been brilliantly received and yet soon forgotten; 
while others, coldly received on their first 
appearance, now enjoy permanent favour ? 

Is “ Ivanhoe ” a success ? By that we mean, 
is it a work which will command the attention 
and admiration of serious musicians at home 
and abroad—a work, in fact, which will take 
high rank when future historians pen the 
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history of the present? We feel inclined to 
answer in the negative. The story is exciting, 
and, as stated in our preliminary notice last 
week, cleverly condensed by the librettist, Mr. 
Julian Sturgis; but dramatically the plot is 
faulty. In the first act we are made aware of 
a conspiracy to seize the fair Rowena as she 
returns from the lists at Ashby. This is carried 
out, and in the second act Rowena is a prisoner 
in Torquilstone; but from the moment Rebecca 
is seen in tho turret chamber, it is she who claims 
the interest and sympathy of the audience. 
Rowena is well-nigh forgotten, although she 
takes part in a quartet in the next act. There 
are other details, too, in the book which prevent 
concentration, to say nothing of gradation, of 
interest. The book then, despite many excel¬ 
lent qualities, is sufficiently strong to attract, 
but not altogether to inspire a composer. And 
this is exactly—in our humble judgment—what 
we find in Sir A. Sullivan’s music. It is full of 
clever, brilliant, and at times dramatic points 
—as, for instance, in the tournament scene, 
the duet between the Jewess and the Templar, 
the assault of Torquilstone Castle, and the 
scene at Templestowe; but there are moments 
when the interest flags. 

But, if judging it by a very high standard, 
the opera is not altogether satisfactory, still 
from other points of view it may bo deemed a 
success. It has lyrical charm. The song sung 
by Rowena in the second scene of the first act, 
“ O moon, art thou clad in silver mail ? ” is 
attractive; King Richard’s first song has a very 
easy pleasing swing ; and Ivanhoe’s song and 
Rebecca’s lullaby at the opening of the third 
act are in the composer’s most winning manner. 
Then, too, as a specimen of humour—one of 
Sir A. Sullivan’s strong points—wo have Friar 
Tuck’s jolly song, “ The wind blows cold 
across the moor ” ; here, in the gathering of 
the outlaws who take up the stave, “So ho, 
jolly Jenkin,” both librettist andcomposer have 
scored a success. The clever and appropriate 
music, again, in the earlier part of the scene 
between Friar and King deserves special 
mention. For brilliancy and effect, wo would 
name tho drinking song and chorus and the 
tournament music in the first act. And for 
numbers in which the composer displays 
dramatic power of a high erder, we would call 
to mind Rebecca’s scena, and especially her 
duet with Brian. This, indeed, is the high- 
water mark of the opera. 

We have already noted that some use is 
made of representative themes. It is quite 
impossible for composers to ignore a method 
which has been employed with such wonderful 
effect by Wagner, and there is only danger 
when they try to imitate the extraordinary 
metamorphoses and interweavings of themes 
such as we find in “ Tristan ” and the “ Ring.” 
Sir A. Sullivan has merely a few phrases con¬ 
nected with Saxon or Norman, or with certain 
characters ; and these are only sparingly intro¬ 
duced. We certainly find a reference to a 
representative, though not chief, theme at 
tho end of the work; and it is just by 
such means that Wagner gives such power 
and unity to his music-dramas. But the con¬ 
cluding ensemble of “ Ivanhoe ” is based only on 
the theme of a previous quartet. With regard 
to the orchestration, the composer has shown 
his usual marked ability. Let us, before con¬ 
cluding this brief notice of the opera, express 
ourselves quite clearly as to its merits. It con¬ 
tains some of Sir A. Sullivan’s best efforts ; and 
if there are things in it to which one may take 
exception, it must, nevertheless, bo regarded as 
a work of great skill and beauty. The music 
may be described as thoroughly Sullivanesque, 
and this in spite of reminiscences here and 
there. But who is free from these things ? Tho 
influences of Gounod and Wagner are perhaps 
tho most marked. 


A few words with regard to the performance 
| on the first night — last Saturday. Miss 
Margaret Macintyre played the part of Rebecca 
| with dramatic power and pathos; she has a 
trying part in the second act, and her fine voice 
was heard to great advantage. Mr. Eugene 
Oudin was admirable as the Templar, both 
histrionically and vocally. Mr. Ben Davies 
sang well as Ivanhoe. Mr. Norman Salmond 
is an accomplished vocalist, but on this first 
night made a somewhat nervous King Richard. 
Mr. 'Frangcon Davies, as Codric, was successful, 
and Miss Esther Palliser (Rowena) looked and 
sang well. Mr. Avon Saxon was most 
acceptable as Friar Tuck ; and had not the 
composer set his face against encores, his song 
would have been repeated. Miss Marie 
Groebl (Ulrica) and M. C. Kenningham (De 
Bracy) gave satisfaction. The orchestra, under 
the composer’s direction worked wonders, and 
the chorus was excellent. The performance 
lasted until close upon twolve o’clock. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan (who conducted in person), 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte, and Mr. Hugh Moss were 
summoned to the footlights at the close. 

Wo had almost forgotten to mention the 
mounting of the piece. Thetoumament scene was 
well managed; the falling of the walls of 
Torquilstone Castle was striking; while the 
forest scene afterwards, and tho concluding 
one at Templestowe were wonderfully effec¬ 
tive. “ Ivanhoe ” was repeated on Monday 
with a different cast: Miss Thudiehum and 
Miss Lucille Hill were the Rebecca and 
Rowena, while Mr. Franklin Clive took the 
part of King Richard. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


11ECKNT CONCERTS. 

Master Jean Gerardy gave a ’cello recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Friday, January 
30. The marvellous technical and intellectual 
powers of this talented youth, and the tasto 
and feeling with which he interprets music 
have already been commented on in these 
columns on the occasion of his first recital last 
December. He was again most successful, 
playing two showy movements from a Molique 
Concerto, and short pieces by Bach, Saint-Saens, 
Max Bruch, &c. The programme included 
violin solos skilfully rendered by M. Johannes 
Wolff, and songs by that intelligent singer Mr. 
Plunket Greene. 

Me. Henscixel gave his fourth orchestral 
concert last Thursday week, at St. James’s 
Hall. The programme was an excellent one, 
and tho performances were all first-rate. 
Mendelssohn’s “ Fingal’s Cave ” overture was 
followed by Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 
which was interpreted with great spirit and ex- 
pression. The novelty of the evening was a short 
symphonic poem by M. Percy Rideout, a pupil 
for some years of the organist, Mr. R. Lockner, 
and afterwards at the Royal College of Music. 
Tho music is inspired by Shelley’s “ Epipsy- 
chidion.” w At the composer’s request no analysis 
was given in the programme-book, and this 
was a wise precaution. Mr. Rideout is young, 
and the composition shows promise, but at 
present his head is too full of Wagner. Mine. 
Albani was tho vocalist, and gained much 
applause for “ Softly sighs,” from the “ Freis- 
chiitz.” She sang “ Isolden’s Liebestod ” with 
great effect. 

In memory of Niels Gade, his Octet was 
given at the Popular Concert on Monday even¬ 
ing. It is a melodious and pleasing, though 
scarcely a strong, work: the influence of 
Mendelssohn is clearly perceptible in the two 
middle movements. The influence, indeed, of 
Mendelssohn on this composer was pointed out 
by Schumann in an article on Gade as long ago 
as 1844. The work was led by Mine. Neruda, 


and played with great finish. Mile. Ilona 
Eibenschiitz repeated (by desire) Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor (Op. Ill); and though her 
tone was not altogether satisfactory m the 
Allegro, we must admit that she gave a very 
fine performance of the music. The variations 
were rendered with far greater calm and poetry 
than on tho first occasion. Mile. Eibenschiitz 
has risen considerably in our estimation. She 
played a movement from a Bach Partita by 
way of encore, but at rather too rapid a rate. 
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late Scholar of Brasenose College, Author of “ A History 
of the Dominion of Canada.” Under the Auspices of 
the Royal Colonial Institute. 

“Mr. (ireswell, like other competent writers on the Buhject, gives 
a broad signification to the word geography, including in his treat¬ 
ment of it such accurate information concerning tho increase and 
distribution of imputation, trade, and native industries of the 
countries described as is necessary to the intelligent study of their 
social and economic condition."—Time*. 

COMPLETION OF WICKHAM’S HORACE. 

Vol. II. now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, with a Map, price 12s. 

Vol I. Second Edition. Trice 12s. 

QUINTI HORATII FLACOI OPERA 

OMNIA. The Works of Horace. With a Commentary 
by E. C. WICKHAM, M.A., Master of Wellington 
College, and formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Vol. I. The Odes, F.podes, and Carmen Seculare. Vol. n. The 
Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Poctica. 

“Suh<»htrly edition of a favourite classic."— Times. 

“ Mr. Wickham brings to the elucidation of Horace a wide and exact 
learning in the classical languages and literatures, and (what distin- 

f uishes him from other commentators upon this poet) a special know- 
edge uf the point of view naturally assumed by an English student iu 
apprcuchiug Horace."— Scotsman. 

Just published, demy 8vo, half-bound, price 7s. Gd. 

A FRAGMENT on GOVERNMENT. 

By JEIIEMY BENTHAM. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A., late Fellow of 
Oriel College. 

“ No student of constitutional and legal history can ufford to overlook 
this b.*ok aud its influence, and any student may l>c congratulated on 
making its acquaintance under such competent guidnucc iu> that of 
Mr. Montague's Introduction.”—Time*. 

Now ready, Second Edition, Revised, extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 
2s. Gd. 

T?E APOLOGY of PLATO, with In- 

troduction and Notes. By ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A., 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Fell List of Clarendon Press Publications may be had, post-free, 
on application. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University 
Press Wakeiiovsb, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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THE WORKS of HENRY ROSE. 

-L In One Volume, doth, gilt, price 6s. 

“The Author of ‘The Three Sheika’ is a favourite whorever the 
English language is spoken, and the world at large will hail with 
delight the publication of this complete edition of hfs works.” 

St. Stephen’s Review. 

WORKS of HENRY ROSE. 

With Portrait and Illustrations, price tts. 

“ His poetry is not only heart-felt, picturesque, and harmonious, it 
is also plain, couched in no high-flown phraseology, and resplendent in 
no magniloquent rhapsody : but simply expressed in conventional 
generally-accepted terms ana grand but in the ideas it embodies, and 
the lofty sentiments it inspires.”— Whitehall Review. 

THE WORKS of HENRY ROSE. 

J- In One handsome Volume, 390 pp., price Cs. 

“ Mr. Rose is a poet of no mean order, whose work lias gained him 
many admirers botu in England and abroad, and a complete edition of 
Ills works will be a very acceptable and valuable addition to the 
library."— John Bull. 

Lond-n: Rekyks k Terser, 196, Strand 

Just published, price 6s. 

“/^LEANINGS AFTER HARVEST”: 

Va Studies and Sketches. By the Rev. J. R. Versos, M.A., 
Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” Ac. Illustrated. 

“These idylls of the home, which arc in both prose and verse, arc 
worthy of the author of that i*>pular book, ‘The Harvest of a Quiet 
E ye.'"—Daily Chronicle. 

“The dainty volume before us is 6urc to exert an elevating and 
refining influence. The illustrations, too, are beautiful. We snould 
not in the least wonder if the * Gleanings prove to be as real a success 
as the 4 Harvest.’ Literary Churchman. 

Cassell A C'omtasy (Limited), Ludgute Hill, London. 

Demy 4to, 21s.; Large Paper, 36s. 

APPENDICUL2B HISTORIC#; 

or, Shreds of History Hang on a Horn. 

By FRED. W. LUCAS. 

An important New Work on the History of the Old French 
War in North America in the middle of the last century. 
Illustrated with 10 Maps and Plates. Prospectus on application. 
Special terms to Subscribers prior to Publication. 


In preparation, for subscribers only, a valuable New Work by 
HENRY HARRISSE, 

Author of “ Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima,” &c., &c. 

THE DISCOVERY OF NORTH AMERICA; 

A Critical and Documentary Investigation. 

With an Essay on the Early Cartography of the New World, 
and Account of 250 Ancient Maps and Globes, existing 
or lost. 2 vols., large 4to. 

Edition limited to 370 copies including a few on Large Paper. 
PROSPECTUS NOW READY, including a List of our 
other Publications. 

Henry 8tkvkns & Son, 39, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
NOW READY. 

TDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

J- A. Garland Hears. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
old-time Love-Stories in Verso. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
Price 7s. 0d 

London: Kkgax Paul, Trexch, Trlbner, A Co. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

KOEDEE’S H°i R E 

The original, best, and most liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOEDER. 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers) 
Also for HIRE ONLY 


SYSTEM. 

Suits all. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


J^RAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

UOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

O_ud_ 

P ~ OTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

PIES. A1m, 

ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMiTATIONST' 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W.__ 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

8TOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrovt, Manager. 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full p&rticularf, post-free, 
u application. Francis Raven bubo ft, Manager. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

FEBRUARY. PRICK EI0HTPBNCK. 

DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. A New Serial 

Story by Graht Allen. (Opening Chapters.) 

STRANGE FRIENDS : a Story of the North. 

Wert. By William Atkinson. Good Form. 

JOHN LATHAM’S LIFE AND FATE. By 

MENIE MURIEL DOWIK. HOME-LIFE IN NATAL. 

Some savage Contributions to Civilisation, 
railway porters. bad tempers. 

Unclaimed Stocks, Dividends, and Bank Deposits. By 
8. n. Preston. Winter in Kiepf. 

The Art of Ventriloquism. By R. Worth Keats. 

The Chitatala Man-Eater. Natural Gas. 

Old Chelsea and its Hospital. 

black Slaves in England. A Crisis in the City, 
second-hand Bookselling, 
some Notes about Mandrakes. 

That Old Writing-Desk. By James Murphy. 

Inspection of Schools. By John Kerr, LL.D. 

Pi-a Pot's Reserve. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 

The rroposED Irish chanhkl Tunnel. 

The Month ; Science and Arts. Poetical Pieces. 

Chambers’s Journal for February. 

W. & R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. V. Nos. 1 and 2. FEBRUARY. 3a. 

Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 6d., i>o»t free. 
Contexts. 

J. G FRAZER_SWALLOWS in tho HOUSE. 

F. CARTER and M W. HUMPHREYS.-ON some USES of tho 
AORIST PARTICIPLE. 

A. PALMER.—CATULLIANA. 

W. M. LINDSAY.—NOTES on FESTUS and NONIUS. 

T. K. ABBOTT.—ON the QUOTATIONS from the OLD TESTAMENT 
in the FOURTH G08PEL. 

P. SCHWENKE.—APPARATUS CRITICU8 to CICERO DE 
NATURA DEORUM. 

WESTCOTTS EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. J. II. Thayer. 

TWO BOOKS on the RIGVEDA. E. V. Arnold. 

FRAZER’S GOLDEN BOUGH. W. W. Fowler. 

MEISTER’S GREEK DIALECTS. H. W. Smyth. 
CORRESPONDENCE— 

Verse Translation by E. D. 8. F. II aver yield and C. E. 8. 
Hkadlam. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

NOTES— 

The Newly-Discovered Treatise of Aristotle. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

D. Nctt, 270 and 271, Strand. 


EPpss 

(BREAKFAST) 

QOCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


THEATRES. 


a L O B E THEATRE. 

^ Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Norman Forbes. 
Entirely redecorated and lit throughout by electricity, 
This Evening, at 9, a new Comedy, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 

Preceded at 8, by a version of 

GRINGOIRE, 

by Mr. W. G. Wills. 


\TEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

- Sole Lessee and Manager, AD. Wilson Barrett. 
Every Evening, at 7.30, THE SILVER KING. 

Preceded, at 7, by THE COLOUR SERGEANT. 

On MONDAY, THE LIGHTS OF LONDON. 


o 


PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 8.20, 

JOAN OF ARC. 

Messrs. J. L. Shine, C. Danby, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts; Mesdames Emma Chambers, Florence Monteith, 
Grace Pedley, Alma Stanley, K. Seymour, L. Vcmer, E. Blen¬ 
heim, L. Gourlay, R. McNeil, and Phyllis Broughton. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by THE REFUGEES. 


pRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8, 

ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

S AVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly ('akte. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opera, 
by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 

RAND T~H E A T R E. 


S T 


Every Evening, at 8.40, 

PRIVATE ENUUIRY, 

by F. C. Buraand. 

Preceded, at 8, by DAGGERS DRAWN. 


T ERRY’S THEATRE 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Terry. 
Every Evening, at 9.0, A. W. Pinero’s threc-act Farce, 
entitled IN CHANCERY 


THE 

INDIAN MAGAZINE AND REVIEW 

For FEBRUARY coutalus— 

SOMETHING about RUSSIAN WOMEN. Dr. J. Pollen, B.C.S. 
EDUCATION of INDIAN WOMEN. Mrs. Brandkr. 

THE 80CIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT and PRESERVATION 
of INDIAN ART. 

LALITA and 8AUDAMINI: or. The Mother’s Device. By Tarak 
Nath Gangili. Translated by Mrs. J. B. Knight. 

A BRAHMIN DEWAN on SOCIAL REFORM. Mrs. Bkaxdkh. 
MEDICAL HELP for the WOMEN of INDIA. 

THE VICEROY on SOCIAL REFORMS. 

London: Ki.oax Pail, Trench, TuObnek, k Co., 

Dodd. Eyton, k Co., 65 and 68, Cliaucery lane. W.C. 


r o O L E’S T H E A T 

Manageress Mias Fi.oliKsen M’Ki.n/.ik. 
General Manager, Mr. Alfred J. Hyde. 
This Evening, at 8.30, 

OUR REGIMENT. 

Mr. W. S. PENLEY as GUY WAURENER. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by 

A HUSBAND IN CLOVER. 


K E 


V 


AUDEVILLE THEATEE. 


This Evening, at 8.30, 

WOODBARROW FARM. 

Preceded, at 7.16, by 

THE NOTE OF HAND. 

Mr. Thomas Thome; Messrs. B. Gould, C. M. York, F. 
Gillmore, J. S. Blythe, H. Knight, F. Grove, Kamaev, 
Wheatman, and Fred Thome; Misses E. Bannister, Emily 
Thome, A. Hdl, C. Owen, Nora Williamson, and Vane. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D. 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21, Furxival Street, Holuorn. 

And all Booksellers. 


FRY’S 


PURE 

Sir C. A. Cameron— “ I have never 

President Royal College of tasted OOCOa 


Lancet — “ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

CONCENTRATED 


Surgeons, Ireland. 


that I like so 
well.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. B FRY & SONS 
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Google 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


NOW READY, an entirely New Edition of “ WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE," thoroughly revised, considerably enlarged, and reset in new type from beginning to end, entitled — 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

Demy 4to, 2,118 pages, Cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; Sheep, £2 2s.; Half-Russia, £2 5s.; Calf, £2 8s. 

Or in 2 Vols., cloth, £1 14s. 

This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1847, 1864, and 1880, is by far the most oompleto that the work has undergone during the sixty-two years that it has been 
before the public. Every page has been treated as if the book was now published for the first time. Preparations for the revision were commenced more than Tew Tears ago ; about 
1M paid editorial aasistantshave been engaged upon it, and a sum of more than £SO,MO has been expended upon its preparation. 

In addition to the dictionary of words, with their pronunciation, etymology’, alternative (mailings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations and numerous woodcuts, there are 
several valuable appendices, comprising a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names; a Dictionary of the Noted Names of 
Fiction; a Brief History of the English Language; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c.; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 Names, See. 

*,* Full Prospectus on application. 


KLUGE’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Translated from the 

Fourth German Edition by J. F. DAVIS, D.Lit., M.A. Lond. Crown 8vo, half-buckram, 18 b. 

A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. By Professor W. S. Teuffel. Fifth Edition, Revised, with 

considerable Additions, by Profeasor L. SCHWABE. Translated by G. C. W. WARE, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, London. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 
15s. each. Vol. I. ready. [ Volume II. in the press. 

A Translation, by the late Professor Wagner, of the First Edition of this Work was published in 1873, and has been many years out of print. This is retained as the basis of the 
present translation, but tne whole has been thoroughly revised, and all later additions incorporated. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal Prose Translation in Two Volumes. By E. P. Coleridge, B.A., Trans- 

lator of “The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius.” Volume I., now ready , containing Rhesus—Medea—Hippolytus—Alcestis—Heraclidte—Supplices—Troades—Ion— Helena. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Volume II. in the press. 

THE LIFE and WORKS of SIR G. A. MACFARREN, Mus.D., late Principal of the Royal Academy 

of Music, and Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge. By H. C. BANISTER, Professor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition in the Royal Normal Coll ego 
and Academy of Music for the Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in the Royal Academy of Music. With Portrait. Large post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


THE CAMPAIGN of SEDAN: the Downfall 

of the Second Empire, August-September, 1870. By 
GEORGE HOOPER, Author of “Waterloo ; tho Down¬ 
fall of the First Napoleon : a History of the Campaign of 
1815.” With General Map and 6 Plans of Battle. Demy 
8vo, 148. 

WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First 

Napoleon: a History of the Campaign of 1816. By 
GEORGE HOOPER. With Maps and Plans. New 
Edition, Revised, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, horn the 

Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of the 
German Empire, a.i>. 1463-1871. By the late Dr. T. H. 
DYER. A New Edition. 6 vols., £2 12s. 6d. 

LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 

From the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. Library Edition. With 
Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. each. Also a Cheaper Edition in G vols., with 6 
Portraits, small post 8vo, 30s. 

LIFE of MART QUEEN of SCOTS. By 

AGNES STRICKLAND. With Index and 2 Portraits of 
Mary. 2 vols., small post 8vo, 10s. 

LIVES of the TUDOR and STUART 

PRINCESSES. By AGNES STRICKLAND. With 
Portraits. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 

Whiston’s Translation. Thoroughly Revised by Rev. 
A. It. 8HILLETO, M.A. With Topographical and 
Geographical Notes by Sir C. W. WILSON, K.C.B. 
6 vols., small post 8vo, 17s. Gd. 

NORTH’S LIVES of the NORTHS. Right 

Hon. Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. Sir 
Dudley North, and the non. and Rev. Dr. John North. 
Edited by A. J F.SSOPP, D.D. With 3 Portraits. 3 vols., 
small post 8vo, !<%. Gd. 


THE EARLY DIARY of PRANCES 

BURNEY, 1768-1778. With a Selection from her Cor¬ 
respondence and from the Journals of her Sisters, Susan 
and Charlotte Burney. Edited by ANNIE RAINE 
ELLIS. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 

THE DIARY and LETTERS of MADAME 

D’AIIBLAY. Am Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE 
BARRETT. With Portraits. 4 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 

EVELYN’S DIARY and CORRES- 

PONDENCE, with the Private Correspondence of 
Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir 
Edward Hyde (Earl of Clarendon) and Sir Richard 
Browne. Edited from the Original MSS. by W. BRAY, 
F.A.8. With 45 Engravings (after Vandyke, Lely, 
Kneller, and Jamieson, &c.). 4 vols., small post 8vo, ‘20s. 

N.B.—This edition contains 130 letters from Evelyn and 
his wife, printed by permission, contained in no other 
edition. 

PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 

With Life and Notes, by Lord BRAYBROOKE, and 
Appendix containing Additional Letters, an Index, and 
31 Engravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, Holbein, 
Kneller, &c.). 4 vols., small post 8vo, 20s. 

N.B.—This is a reprint of Lord Braybrooke’s fourth 
and last edition, containing all his latest Notes and 
Corrections, the copyright of the publishers. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with the 

TOUR in the HEBRIDES and JOHNSONIAN A. With 
Notes and Appendices by the late Itev. ALEXANDER j 
NAPIER, M.A., Trin. Coll. Oarab., Vicar of Holkham, i 
Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the “Theological 
Works of Barrow.” With Steel Engravings. 6 vols., 
demy 8vo, £3. Also in G vols., small post 8vo, with 
Frontispieces, 21s. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited, 

•with Notes*, by Mm. ALEXANDER NAPIER. And an 
Introduction by Prof. J. W. HALE8, M.A. 3 vols., 
small post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 

A SELECTION FROM 

BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

Small post Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 

“ The Imprint of Bohn's Standanl Library is a guaranty of 
good ethting."— Critic (N.Y.) 

COLERIDGES PROSE WORKS. Edited by 

T. Ashe. 6 vols. with Portrait. 

ADDISON’S WORKS. With the Notes of 

Bishop Hurd. 6 vols. With Portrait and Plates. 

BURKE’S WORKS and SPEECHES. 8 vols 
HAZLITT’S LECTURES and E8SAYS. 7vols. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S COMPLETE 

WORKS. 16 vols. With Portraits. 

DEFOE’S NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 

WORKS. 7 vols. With Portrait. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNES WORKS. 3 vols. 

With Portrait. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols. 

With Portrait. 

GOETHES WORKS. Including his Auto- 

biography and Annals, Dramatic Works, Poems and 
Ballads, Novels and Tales,Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice¬ 
ship and Travels, Tour in Italy, Miscellaneous Travels, 
Early and Miscellaneous Lettcm, Correspondence with 
Schiller and Zelter, Conversations with Eckermann anti 
Soret. Translated by J. Oxenford, Anna Swan wick. 
It. D. Boylan, E. A. Bowring, Sir Walter Scott, Edward 
Bell, L. Dora Schmitz, A. D. Coleridge, and A. Rogers. 
16 vols. With Portraits. 

SCHILLER’S WORKS. Including the History 

of the Seven Years’ War, Revolt in the Netherlands, Ac., 
Dramatical and Poetical Works, and yEsthetical ami 
- Philosophical Essays. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, A. Lodge. E. A. Bowring, J. Churchill, S. T. 
Coleridge, Sir Theodore Martin, and others. 7 vols. 
With Portraits. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Trans- 

lated by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. With Portrait. 

RACINE’S TRAGEDIES. Translated by 

It. Bruce Boswell. 2 vols. With Portrait. 

Catalogues of Bohn's Libraries , free on application. 


Loudon : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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[New Issue.'] 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1891. 


Price 3d. 

[■Registered at a Newspaper. 


MESSRS. PERCIVAL’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Essays in English Literature, 

I860. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


1780 to 


Contexts :—The Kinds of Criticism—Crebbe- Hogg (Ettrick Shepherd)-Sydney Smith— 
.TefTrey-Hazlitt—Moore—Ieigh Hunt—Peacock—Wilson (Christopher North)—De Quincey— 
Lockhart—Prned—Borrow. 

Nearly ready, crown Svo. 

A Short History of Greek Philosophy. 

By JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., Rector of the Royal High School, 
^bui^formerly Professor of Classical Literature and Philosophy in the Yorkshire 

Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Education, High-School Education for 

Glrlsy and Religion: Three Addresses to Girls at School. By the Ven. J. M. 
WILSON, M.A., Vicar of Rochdate and Archdeacon of Manchester, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester; formerly Head Master of Clifton College. 

Just ready, crown Svo. 

Some Aspects of Sin: Three Courses of Lent. 

Sermons Preached in the Cathedrals of St. Paul’s and Lincoln, and in the Chapel of 
Noble College, Oxford. By the late AUBREY L. MOORE, M.A., Honorary Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Nearly ready, crown Svo. 

The Fire upon the Altar: Sermons Preached 

to Harrow Boys. Second Series, 1887 to 1890. By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A., 
Head Master of Harrow School, and Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. 

Nearly ready, crown Svo. 

Old Truths in Modern Lights: a Volume of 

Sermons. By the Rev. Canon BONNEY, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.8. 

Published Quarterly. 

The Economic Review. A Quarterly Review 

for the Consideration of Social and Economic Questions. 

Contexts ok the JANUARY Nvwu. 

1. EDITORIAL—A PROGRAMME. 

2. THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE of C9-OPERATION. 

By the Right Rev. the Loan Bisiior of Dim 

3. THE ETHICS of MONEY INVESTMENTS. By the Rev. W. Cuxsixo 

4. LOCKE’S THEORY of PROPERTY. By D. G. Ritchie, M.A. 

B. THE MORAL FACTOR in ECONOMIC LAW. 

By the Rev. Wh.vkid Rhtimono, M.A. 

6. SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS of the EIGnT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 

By the Rev. Professor Sv.mkh, M.A. 

7. THE PROGRESS of SOCIALISM in the UNITED STATES. 

By the Rev. F. Kaukmanx, M.A. 

IN MEMORLVM-(l) THOROLD ROGERS. 

(2) L. VON STEIN. 

NOTE8 and MEMORANDA. 

LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRIES, and OFFICIAL RETURNS. 
REVIEWS. 

The ECONOMIC 11EYIEIV will he sent post free to Subscribers for TEN SHILLINGS a 
year, paid in advance ; the price per copy being THREE SHILLINGS. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each Volume. 

Lessons from the Old Testament. 

SENIOR COURSE.—Vol. I. The Creation to the Death of Saul. 
Vol. II. The Death of Saul to Nehemiah. 

JUNIOR COURSE.—The Creation to Nehemiah. 

Selected and Arranged by the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., 

Head Matter of Clifton College. 


inuiAM. 
INGHAM, D.D. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 


Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

Greetings and Farewells. 

at the Opening and Close of Term. By ANNA BUCTCL VND, Author of 
Ellen Watson,” “The Story of English Litt rature,” Arc. 


School Addresses 

A Record of 


A Primer of French Grammar. For the 


use 

VILLE,_ 

French Series 


of Preparatory Schools, and the Lower Forms of Public Schools. By A. A. SOMER- 
A.,,Assistant-Master at Eton College. Forming a Volume of “ The Modem 

Crown Svo, 3s. 

Including the Mensuration of 

'• 8. HEATH, D.Sc., Printipal of Mason Science College, 


Solid Geometry 

Surfaces and Solids. By R. 

Birmingham. 

Small feap. Svo, 264 pp., Is. Od. 

An Elementary History of England 

Oie use of Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of Public Schools. Wit] 


For 

Hans. ^^ BreYRIL'RANSoirE,' M.X:i^f^r“of M^’Slto^nd'X^ 
Engla^^^ ° f “ A Histoiy o, 

Crown Svo. 

A Primer of Greek Grammar. With a 

Preface by JOHN FERCIVAL, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of Rugby School. 3s. 6d. 
Ac ci<lence. By Evelyn Ahhott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford ; and E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A., Lambrook, Bracknell, late 
Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 2s. 6d. 

Syntax. By E. D. Mansfield, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Greek Sentence Construction. By Arthur 

SIDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Chriati College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 8d. 

Etyma Latina. An Etymological Lexicon of 

Classical Latin. By EDWARD ROSS WHARTON, M(A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 

In the press, crown Svo. 

The Protagoras of Plato. Edited, with Notes, 

&e for the use oTSchools and Colleges, by B. D. TURNER, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough College. 

Crown 8vo, 2 h. 6 d. 

First Exercises in Latin Prose. With Notes 

and Vocabularies. By E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A., Lambrook, Ur: kn '] late 
Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only, 5s. 

THE JUNIOR STUDENT’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

Crown Svo, Is. Gd. 

Caesar, the Gallic War. Book I. Edited, with Plana, Exercises 

for Retranslation, Notes and Vocabulary, by E. H. COUCHMAN, B.A., formerly 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Uppingham School. r 

Ready March 15th, crown 8vo. 

Caesar, the Gallic War. Book V. Edited, with Exemsos 

for Retranslation, Notes and Vocabulary, by M. J. F. BRACKENBURY M A 
formerly Head-Master of Trinity College School, Stratford-on-Avon. ’ ’ 

V Adapted for the requirements of Candidates for the Cambridge Junior 
Local Examination, Deoember, 1881. 

Crown Svo, Is. Od. 

Caesar, the Gallic War. Book VI. Edited, with Notes and 


In the pro.One V 

LARGE-PAPEIt EDITION, Numbered a,i«l Signed, limited to 75 Copies, 20s. net 
to Subscribers. SAIALL EDITION, in Svo, 12a. net to Subscribers. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English 

Prose by JOHN PURVE8, M.A., late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Edited by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Birmingham. 

V Adapted for the requirements of Candidates for the Oxford Junior 
Local Examination, June, 1891. 

In Two Parts, crown 8vo, Is. Od. each. 

Selections from Cicero. Edited, with Exercises for Retrans- 

lation, and Notes, by M. J. F. BRACKENBURY', M.A., formerly Hoad-Master of 
Trinity College School, Stratford-on-Avon. 

In the press, crown Svo. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. Book I. Edited, with Exercises 

for Rotranslation, Notes and vocabulary, by H. R. HE.VTLEY, M.A., Bcaudoscrt Park 
School, Henley-in-Arden. 

Adapted for the requirements of Candidates for the Oxford Junior 
Local Examination, June, 1891. 


London : PERCIVAL & C0 V 34, King Street, Covent Garden. 
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OLD ITALIAN OIL PAINTING, repre- 

V_/ tenting the Holy Family with St. Catherine, by PALMA 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


JUST READY. 

NEW VOLUME OF HEINEMANN 1 S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 

FROTH: a Novel. 

BY DON ARMANDO PALACIO VALDEiS. 

Translated from the Spanish by CLARA BELL. 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES SAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN TEIS SERIES:— 


FANTASY. From the Italian of PIERRE and JEAN. From the 

MATHDE SEEAO. [Fourth Thousand. French of GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

Daily Telegraph “ A work of geniua.” [ nM Thousand. 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE the Poll Hall Gazette.—” So fine and faultless, so perfectly 

LIGHT. From the Russian of Count TOLSTOI. balanced, so steadily progressive, so clear and simple 

[Seventh Thousand. and satisfying. It is admirable from beginning to end.” 
Scotsman.—” It is impossible to convey any adequate idea of 
the simplicity and force 'with which the work is unfolded.” ___ ^ ., _ , __ _ 


the simplicity and force with which the work is unfolded.” ___ A _ }f1 __ . 

TTTT? PTTTF1? TTTCtTTPP l?rnm ® GODS WAY. Prom Ihe 

A l l IS VrUlJuJ; J UuilvJ!l. X 1 TO ill WArBom-on a# n.TnnvaTTFDW umowanw 


the German of KARL EMIL FRANZOS, Author of 
“ For the Right,” &c. [Fourth Thousand. 

Manchester Guardian. —“Simple, forcible, intensely tragic.” 


Norwegian of BJORN8TJERNE BJORNSON. 

[Seventh Thousand. 


mple, forcible, intensely tragic.” 1 Scotsman.—” A healthy, powerful novel.” 

Each Volume complete, price 3s. 6d., cloth; 2s. 6d. paper. 

NOW READY. 


VKCCHIO, to be SOLI 
Fehring, Austria. 


mr t. st HEDDA GABLER. A Drama in Four Acts. 



CSANSCRIT. — LESSONS given by a 

^ Gentleman connected with Hindu Society. Pronunciation 
carefully taught—Puanrr, Ladd’s Library, 71, Bishop's Road, W. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY to M.P., 

-1- Graduate in Classical Honours, Shorthand writer, desires 
additional SECRETARIAL WORK.-S. L., 19, Quadrant, Riohmond, 
Surrey. 

TO LIBRARIANS. 

rpHE COMMITTEE of the EDWARD 

JL PEASE PUBLIC LIBRARY, DARLINGTON, are prepared bo 
teoeive APPLICATIONS for the position of LIBRARIAN. 


Previous Library experience essential. Salary £120 per annum. 
Applications, stating age, and accompanied Sy not more than three 
recent testimonials, to be forwarded to me, on or before 89th FEB., 
endorsed “Librarian " on the oorer. Personal canvassing will dis¬ 
qualify applicant*. F. T. Stkavenson, Town Clerk. 

9th February, 1891. 

Town Clerk's Offic e, Darlington. ____ 

TYPE-WRITING. 

^TYPE-WRITING.—MSS, Scientific, and 

JL of aU descriptions. Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, Ac., 
COPIED with speed and aocuracy. Dictations taken in Shorthand or 
Typer writing by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work 
requiring delicacy and care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 
Misses & B A I. Farkax, 4, Southampton Street, Htrana, London. 

CATALOGUES. 

■pOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO„ 37, 80110 SQUARE. 


TVOUGLAS & FOULIS’ NEW CATA- 

-LS LOGUK of SURPLUS LIBRARY ROOKS. 

{ Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices, 

Deludes many important Works on Travel, History, Biography, 
oetry. Theology, Ruskin's Publications, Angling, Sport, and Natural 
History, Magaxlues, and over 1.20 ) Cheap Novels (32 pages, 8vu), Gratis, 
post free. 

_ Dquol as A Foulis, Booksellers, 0, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

CHEAP BOOKS. 

Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published prices of 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services A large and 
choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitable 
for present*, well displaced In show rooms, to select from. Export and 


Interestin'/ S>ih of 6,000 Volumes of Books , removed from the 
Palace , Bishoplhorpe. 

M essrs, iiepper & sons are 

honoured with instructions from the Executors under the will 
of his Grace the late Archbishop of York, to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the I»E GREY ROOMS, YORK, on TUESDAY, February 24th, ind 
Four f ollowing Days commencing each tlay at 11 o'clock, the 
Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY of the late Archbishop, comprising 
» large Theological Collection in English, French, and German; a 
choice range of works on I’hilmmphy, Science, and Art: the publica¬ 
tions of various societies, works in every branch of English liters ture, 
Ac.. Ac. In all upwards of «.<wu volumes. 

The Books are lu fine condition, and many of them elegantly bound. 

he on view at the De Grey Rooms on Monday, 
February 23rd, from 10 to 8 o clock. 

>!»d one week before the Sale, of the 
A ><»k and will bo for»nn!ed by them to 

H ~ ^ or may tie purehiuKxl at lire office of 

the 1 orksMre Herald, Coney btreet, \ork. 


By HENRIK IBSEN. Translated from the Norwegian by EDMUND GOSSE, with a Portrait 
of the Author. Small 4to, 5s. 

*,* Also a Limited Large-Paper Edition. 

SA TURD A ¥ REVIEW .—“ A stronger thing than any the author has done since the ‘ Wild Duck.'.The Norwegian 

dramatist’s dialogue throws great difficulties in the way of his translators; but Mr. Gosse has on the whole surmounted them 
better than any one.”_ 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 

TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY MARY H. TENNYSON. 

FRIEND PERDITUS. By Mary H. Tennyson. 


2 vols 


., crown 

[ This day. 


BY D. J. BELQRAVE. 

JACK WARLEIGH: a Tale of the Turf and Law. By 

DALRYMPLE J. BELGRAVE. 2 vole., crown 8vo. 

“ The readers of this tale may look forward to some hours of unflagging and pleasurable excitement .”—Honing Post. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— Notice 

J-W to ARTI8T8.—The DAY8 for RECEIVING PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS, Ac., are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, 
March 27. 28, and 30, and for SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, March 31. 
Forms and labels can be obtained from the Academy during the month 
of March, on receipt of stamped and directed envelope. 

ROYAL ACADEMY of APTS.—Notice 

JLlJ is Hereby Given that the President and Council will proceed 
fo ELECT, on TUESDAY, Fkb. 24, TWO TURNER ANNUITANTS. 
Applicants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the value of £90, must 
lie Artists of repute in need of aid, through the unavoidable failure of 
professional employment, or other causes. Forms of application can 
Ik; obtained, by fetter, addressed to the Secrktary, Royal Academy of 
Arts, Piccadilly, W. They must be filled in and returned on or before 
MONDAY, 23rd Fkusuaht. By order, 

Fred. A. Eaton, Secretary. 


UNION 


LONDON. 


ONE GUINEA secure, WORK of ART, 

And Chance of One in 101 or more Prises. 

FIRST PRIZE, £100. 

President— The EARL of DERBY, K.G. 

Amount disbursed, £611, 733. 

Offices: 112, Strand. 

'I'HE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY’S 

X EVENING LECTURES. 

The INAUGURAL LECTURE, by Professor MAX MULLER, on 
“THE ANTIQUITY of EASTERN LITERATURE," will be delivered 
In the LECTURE HALLof the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, Burling¬ 
ton Gordons, on WEDNESDAY. 4th March, at 8.30 p.m. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of NORTHBROOK, President of the 
Society, in the (.‘hair. 

A limited number of tioket* are at the disposal of Non-Members of 
the Society, and may be obtained on application to the Seckktarv of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albomarfe Street, on payment of 8*. for 
each ticket. 

Tea, Coffee, de., will lie served to the Visitors, in on adjoininj room, 
at the conclusion oj the Lecture. 


SOHOOLS, OOLLEGES, &c. 

LONDON /I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

j II. INDIAN C.8., Ac. 111. R.I. CON8TAB0- 
AND I LARY CADETSHIPS. London Establishment 
I 12 and 14, EARL'S COURT SQUARE, 8.W., 
DUBLIN. under T. Miller Maguire, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 

" \ Dublin Establishment, 3 and 4, EL\ r PLACE, 
T 2 a I MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Chetwode 

Kst. 1852. I Crawlkt, LL.D., D. C.L.,Editor of “Open Com- 
\ petition Handbooks," Ac. 

'T'HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

grants the 

DIPLOMA and TITLE o£ LL.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same a* that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, elfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham 


the M.A. 
Aberdeen, 


elfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham 


Cork, Dublin, Dumfries. Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Lei oe* ter, 
Liverpool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. 

For Prosiicctus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


PREPARATORY CLASSES.—NORTH 

-JL LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. (Under the 
superintendence of Miss BUSS.!—Students are pnqtared for the Cam- 
budge Higher Local Examination, and for vacancies in the Poet 
Office, Ac. Also for the Examinations of the Froebel Society.—Address 
The Head Mistress. Miss Toplis, 902, Camden Road, N.W. 

p II 0 T 0 G~R A Y U R R 

TO PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND FINE-ART 
COLLECTORS. 

Messrs. ANNAN A SWAN are prepared to estimate for Reproduc¬ 
tions in Photogravure of Paintings. Drawings, Photographs, Engrav¬ 
ings, and any other object that can be photographed. 

They will be pleased to show specimens or their Engravings to any 
one interested in the reproduction of Works of Art. ^ 

Annan A Swan, 7 Devonshire Road, South Lambeth, London, S.W* 
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To be Published in Twelve Monthly Parts at 3s. each. 

An entirely New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and considerable Enlarged, of 

Da. J. C. Flueukl’s Dictionary ok tub English and 
German Languages. 

A UNIVERSAL 

ENGLISH-GERMAN 

AND 

GERMAN-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY. 

By Dr. FELIX FLTJGEL. 

After many years of preparatory work, the Fourth thoroughly 
re-cast Edition of Flugel’s Dictionary is ready for publication. 
The English and German parts comprising about 2,300 pages 
altogether, will be published alternately, and the complete 
work will form by far the most comprehensive and practical 
Dictionary of the kind ever offered to the public. The 
German volume will cover the whole period of Modern 
German Literature; while the English, enriched by copious 
materials collected by the Author and drawn from every avail¬ 
able source, w'ill embrace the language of poetry, theology', 
general and periodical literature, technical terms, pro¬ 
vincialisms, and Americanisms, from the earliest times down 
to the present day. 

Orders received by all Booksellers. A detailed 
Prospectus with Specimen Pages, will be 
sent on application. 

Published by 

GEOROE WESTER MANN, BRUNSWICK; 

For Great Britain and Ireland, by 

ASHER & CO., 

13, Bedford St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

HIBBERT LECTURES, 1IWB. 

Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

T>EV. DR. HATCH.—The INFLUENCE 

of GREEK IDEAS and USAGES upon the CHRISTIAN 
C1IURCH. Bv the late Rer. Dr. Hatch. Edited by the Rev. L)r. 
F.okbairn, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Williams 4 Noboate. 14, Henrietta Street, Covcnt Garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo, parchment, 5a. 

r rnE PRISON : a Dialogue. By H. B. 

-L Brewster, Esq. 

Br thx Same Author. 

'T'HE THEORIES of ANARCHY and of 

JL LAW. Crown 8vo, parchment, fle. 

Williams Sc Noboate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C ; 
and 20 , South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 0d. 

A PRACTICAL SPANISH MANUAL. 

-lJL Grammar, Exercises, Reading Lessons, Ac. By William 
Frederick Harvey, M.A., late Professor, University of Malta. 
Williams Sc Nouoate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.; 
and 30, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

(GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Comprising a Complete Set of German Papers set at the Local 
Examinations in the four Universities of Scotland. By G. Heir. 
Aberdeen Grammar School. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, 3s Gd. 

TVTANUALof GERMAN COMPOSITION. 

with Passages for Translation arranged progressively, and 
Macaulay’s Frederick the Great iu Extracts. By I)r. C. II. Ohlv, 
Bedford School. 340 pp , cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready in a few days at all the Libraries. 

MAJOR OASATTS IMPORTANT WORK 
ON CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Iu 2 vols., medium 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s. 

TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA. 

AND THE RETURN WITH 
EMIN PASHA. 

By Major GAETANO CAS ATI. 

The volumes will contain upwards of 180 Illus¬ 
trations, mostly from Original Sketches and 
Photographs; of these eighty are Full-Page Plates, 
artistically printed in colour and tint, the execution 
of which has been entrusted to eminent artists. 

Four important Maps have been specially pre¬ 
pared for the work by Mr. Edward Stanford, 
from the Author’s Original Drawings. 


Abridged Prospectus of the Work. 

The very general desire expressed by the European public 
for an authoritative account, from an absolutely independent 
source, of the interesting events which have happened during 
the last ten years in Equatorial Africa, leads to the publica¬ 
tion by Major Casati of the above work. 

No man could be more favourably situated than the author 
to give this; for he was exploring the country at a date prior 
to General Gordon’s appointment as Governor-General of the 
Soudan, successively residing in various parts of this region, 
frequently with Emin, and finally returning with the Relief 
Expedition. Major Casati Is thus enabled to increase our 
knowledge as to the causes which led to the loss of the Soudan, 
the rising of the native populations, and the dissensions and 
mysteries attending the abandonment of Eauatoria, thereby 
lifting the veil from many much discussed questions, and 
throwing vivid sidelights on to the story of the Vanguard of 
Stanley’s Expedition. 

The author fully describes the various systems of govern¬ 
ment existent in Central Africa among the natives, and gives 
extremely interesting and minute descriptions of the habits, 
customs, and traditions of the various tribes dwelling there, 
including the pigmy races. 

The author’s graphic description of his adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes while he was resident in Unyoro, at the 
savage Kabba Rega’s capital, are extremely interesting. 

Major Casati deals fully with the scientific geography of the 
country, and adds considerably to our information about the 
wonderful hydrographic system of Inner Africa, for there is 
scarcely any European, not excepting Dr. Junker, who could 
say that ho knew the region within which the Nile and Congo 
intertwine os well as Casati. 

He gives the result of his thorough investigations of the 
region at the source of the White Nile, as well as the countries 
of its twin river the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and a detailed description 
of the ngions in which the Welle and other large rivers nave 
their origin. 

Just now that more than one European nation is occupying 
itself with the probable commercial value of the regions in 
which Casati so long lived, the valuable information which ho 
gives as to the adaptability of the soil and climate for the 
cultivation of cotton, sugar-cane, maize, coffee, vegetables, 
fruit, and, in fact, everything necessary for alimentation, and 
his notes on the value of the various and beautiful woods, will 
be read with special interest. 

At the end of each volume arc some vory elaborate Appen¬ 
dices, containing many valuable meteorological observations 
and comparative Tables of Native Languages. 

%* A full Prospectus of all Booksellers, who will take 
Subscribers' Names. 


H0DDER & STOUGHTON’S 

LIS T. 


CHEAP EDITION NOW HEADY, price as. 6,1. 
COMPLETING 46,000, with NEW PEEFACE and MAP. 

Tropical Africa. 

By Profesnor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.B.6.E. 

“ A channingly-written book .”—Saturday Ueii. ic. 

“ Professor Drummond is here at his very bent."— A>:a>lniri. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Price One Shilling. 

1. Nyassaland. Travel Sketches 

in our New Protectorate. Selected from “Tropical 
Africa.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2. Natural Law in the Spiritual 

WORLD. Twenty-Sixth Edition, completing One 
Hundred Thousand. 


In One handsome Volume, royal 8vo, 30s. 

The Industries of Japan. 

Together with an Account of its Agriculture, Forestry, 
Mining, Arts, Trade, and Commerce. 

By Professor J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. 
Illustrated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Native Fabrics. 

“By far tho best book that has been written on modem 
Japan.”— Athenaeum. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform in size and type, Second Edition, price 25s. 

Japan: Travels and Researches 

Undertaken at the Cost of the Prussian Government. 
With 20 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


Crown 8vo, prioe 9s., with Map and Illustrations. 

Modern Science 

in Bible Lands. 

By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, F.R.S. 

“ Sir W. Dawson’s manner of telling his facts and making 
clear his reasoning is charming; he has quite a m ister’s art 
of imparting scientific knowledge to others.”— Spectator. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Ninth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. (j!. 

1. The Story of the Earth and 

MAN. With 20 Illustrations. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. GJ. 

2. Fossil Men and their Modem 

REPRESENTATIVES. With 44 Illustrations. 

Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6J. 

3. The Origin of the World, 

ACCORDING to REVELATION and SCIENCE. 

MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 

MY LADY NICOTINE. Crown 

8vo, buckram, gilt top, 0s., Second Edition. 

“ A very delightful book.” Speaker. 


FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH. 

Second Edition, cloth, price 2 s. 

pmENCH for BEGINNERS. Lessons, 

J- Systematic, Practical, and Etymological. By J. Lkmaistre. 
Second Edition, Revised and Improved. Crown 8vo, cloth, *s. 

44 -A scries of conversational exercises, short extracts for reading, 

and a vocabulary complete. A useful little book."—.1 thenaeum. 
Williams A Nokgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
_an d 20, South F rederick Sti^eet. Edinburgh_ 

NOW READY. 

TDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

JL A. Garland Mkars. Handsome volume of Live-Sonnets and 
old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
Price 7s. tkl 

_ London: Kk oan Paul, Trench, Trursfr, Sc Co. _ 


\fESSES. DKUMMONP & CO., 

JaJL 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W<\. ore 
the sole representatives iu Great Britain of HERR II ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in l’HOTOGRA VT KE. lucre is a 
steadily Increasing demand for reproductions by tins justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions dt luxe. For ortlinury Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
4 CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Sjwcimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


New Novel by the Author of "The 
Story of Philip Methuen.” 

At till Libraries, 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 

Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter. 

By MRS. NEE DELL, 

Author of “Julian Karslake Secret,” 

“ l’hilip Methuen,” &c. 


London: F RED K It I C lv WARNE & CO., 
15, Bumoito Stkkbt, Stkand. 


A WINDOW in THRUMS. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. Fifth Edition. 

“We think that this is the very best of the many good 
sketches of Scottish peasant life which wo have ever retd.” 

Standard. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Crown 

8vo, buckram, gilt top, Gs. Fifth Edition. 

“Racy, humorous, and altogether delightful.”— Truth. 

WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE: a 

Tale of Literary Life. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Third Edition. 

44 From one end to Hi * other the story is bi iglit, cheerful, 
amusing.” - Snuni.iy /. < \w. 

London: 

HODDER & STOUti HTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 

A SECOND EDITION OF 

AN OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. 

By Colonel CORBETT. 

With 8 fall-page Illustrationa by John Sturgess. 

8ro, 18 s. {Heady Monday next 

FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE. 

By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 

2 Tola., crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 

“ A series of delightful letters on a wonderful variety of 
different subjects treated in a happily descriptive and 
picturesque style.”— Daily Telegraph. 

THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS. 

By JULIA PABDOE, 

Author of “ Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France.” 
A New Edition, in 8 vola., de my 8vo, with 18 Portraits, 42s. 

POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

EGERTON CASTLE’S 

CONSEQUENCES. 3 vols. 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“ It is a real pleasure to welcome 
a new novelist who shows both 

promise and performance.the 

work is distinguished by verve, by 
close and wide observation of the 
ways and cities of many men, by 
touches of a reflection which is 
neither shallow nor charged with 
the trappings and suits of weightiness; 
and in many ways, not least in the 
striking end, it is decidedly original.” 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

“Not merely an able but a remarkable book, providing 
substantial reasons for a belief that in the person of the 
previously unknown author the ranks of bring English 

novelists have receivod an important accession.One of the 

most striking novels of the season.” 

LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

“ A clever and entertaining book, with, moreover, a strong 
and distinct ethical purpose. Further still, it is an original 
book—a book of which the dominating motive is unusual in 
modern romance.” _ 

THE HON. LEWIS "WINGFIELD’S 

THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

3 vols. 


MR. H. 8. MERRIMAN’S 

PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. 

By the Author of “ Young Mistley.” 

3 vols. 

ANTI-JACOBIN. 

“ Nobody who reada this novel w ill lay it aside unmoved, or 
lightly forget some scenes in it. It i-s a romantic, even a tragic 
Htory, its action charged from first to last with heroism, self- 
sacrifice, and endurance.” 


MISS ELEANOR PRICE’S 

THE LITTLE ONE. 

2 vola. 

WOBIdD. 

11 An extremely pretty and pathetic story—pathetic enough 
indeed to make even a hardened reviewer’s eyes suspidouriy 
dim behind his spectacles.” 


NOTICE.—A Serond Edition of ** A DAUGHTER of the 
PYRAMIDS ,” by LEITH DERWENT , is now ready at all 
Libraries. 8 vols. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher* in Ordinary to Her Majeaty the Queen. 


MB. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 

LIST. 

WILL BE PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY. 

Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune-Telling. 

With Numerous Incantat ion s, Specimens of Medical 
Magic, Anecdotes and Tales. 

By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (“Ham Breltmann”). 

Copiously Illustbatf.d bv the Acthob. 

Crown 4to, cloth, 16s. 

Also a Limited Edition of 160 copies. Numbered and Signed, 
demy 4to, Japan parchment, prioe £1 lls. 6d. each; 
to Subscribers only. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN 
FARM.” 

Second Edition, now ready. 

dreams. 

By OLIVE SCHREINER. 

Frontispiece Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 

“ They can be compared only with the painted allegories of 

Mr "Watte.The book is like nothing else in English. 

Probably it will have no successors, as it has had no fore¬ 
runners.”— Athenaeum. ... , . , 

“ of rare power and beauty. Here and there both style ana 
thought are touchingly simple.”— Academy. 

HOME AND COURT LIFE OF EUROPEAN ROYAL 
FAMILIES. 

THE SOVEREIGNS AND 
COURTS OF EUROPE. 

By “ POLTHKOS." 

With many Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s.6d. 

“ A most interesting and useful volume.Lively and very 

readable chapters .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Gladstone has read lately and been specially pleased 
with the novel ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.’” 

Pall Malt Gazette., Jan. 23. 

YOL 1. OF THE “PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 

MADEMOISELLE IXE. 

By LANOE FALCONER. 

Is. 6d. 

“ The style is singularly fresh and spontaneous, the touch at 
once light and firm. There is great care in the delineation ot 
character and faithfulness in detail, yet the writing is free 
from anything approach.ng to labonousness. A strange and 
stirring little talc. -M. D., in Pall Mall Gazelle. 

IN SAME SERIES. 

Vol. 2— THE STORY OF ELEANOR 
LAMBERT. 

By MAGDALEN BROOKE. 

Vol. 3.-THE MYSTERY OF THE 
GAMPAGNA; 

AND A SHADOW ON A WAVE. 

By VON DEGEN. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


Demy lGmo, imitation leather, 2s. 

BABOO ENGLISH AS ’TIS 
WRIT. 

Curiosities of Indian Journalism. 

Collected by ARNOLD WRIGHT. 

[.Just ready. 

“A very prettily bound little volume.Full of interesting 


NEW NOVEL , JUST READY. 

A ROYAL PHYSICIAN. 

By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, 

Author of “The Treasure Tower of Malta,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The story is happily conceived and weU told.”— Scotsman. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. 

Some Fugitive Paper* by the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, 
Author of “ Aicady,” &c. 

“ Profitable and delightful to read.”— Scotsman. 

London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sqvare, E.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin 

McCarthy, M.P. Being the Third Volume in the 
“ Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.” Edited by STUART 
J. REID. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A biography full of interest and BUggegtiveness."— Leeds Mercury. 


THE MODERN REGIME. By H. A. 

TAINE. Translated by JOHN DURAND. Vol. I. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“ M. Taine has not only exhausted all ordinary authorities, he has 
also had access to many unpublished sources... .hothing can be more 
brilliant or striking than M. Taine s account of Nai*oleon’s super¬ 
human power.”— Athenaeum. 


MEISSONIER. By J. W. Mollett, B A. 

(Forming one of the Volumes in “ Low’s Series of Great 
Artists. ) With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOW the OTHER HALF LIVES: 

Studies among the Poor. By JACOB A. RUS. With 
numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs taken 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE LIFE of JOHN ERICSSON. By 

Colonel W. C. CHURCH. With 60 Portraits and other 
Illustrationa. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

“Sure to bo widely read, both by ttaows who knew him, and by the 
still broader circle of thoeo who have only heard of him as the man 
whose monitors crushed the Confederate Fleet.. ..Colonel Church s 
biography is one of the best of its kind. Even- page is i nstnicti ve, and 
most of tne six hundred are entertaining."— Standard (Loader). 

OVER the TEA-OUPS: a Series of 

Facers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. 
By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of 
“ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” “ Our Hundred 
Days in Europe,” See. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ His many admiring readers will feel a still wanner regard for him 
as they read the charming pages of his new volumo.”— llseaaeunt. 

The INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648 1660: 

Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, Social, and 
Legal. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of 44 Side¬ 
lights on the Stuarts,” &c. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“Mr. Inderwick has made a valuable contribution to Eu^lisli his¬ 
tory in bringing out the chief characteristics of an heroic time, and 
ghowing how the statesmen of the Commonwealth anticipated by 
nearly a couple of centuries many of the reforms which were not 
permanently established till the lteform BiU had passed.” 

Daily News (Leader). 

ADVENTURES in NY ASS ALAND: a 

Two Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave-dealers in Central 
Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTHERIN GHAM, Agent 
of the African Lakes Company. Numerous Illustrations, 
down 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ He tolls the stirring story in a simple, straightforward, and rery 
effective way."— Scotsman. 

QREA T ARTISTS SERIES.—New Volumes. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, his LIFE 

and WORK8. Including a Memoir by FREDERIC G. 
STEPHENS, and on Essay on the Genius of George 
Cruikshank by W. M. THACKERAY. Numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE LANDSCAPE and PASTORAL 

PAINTERS of HOLLAND: Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp, 
Potter. By FRANK CUNDALL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

New Novels at all Libraries. 

THIRD EDITION OF 

STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 

By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of 
Thule,” “ A Daughter of Heth,” “ In Far Loehaber,” &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 

GRAHAM, Author of “The Oolden Milestone,” “The 
Sandcliff Mystery,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. Gd. 

THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 

ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of “ Red 
Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 

HUGTI COL KM AN DAVIDSON, Author of “ The Old 
Adam,” Ac. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. [.Se.it week. 


London : Sampson Low, Mauston, & Co., Limited, 
St. Duustan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 

Nelson. By G. Lathoin Browne. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Mr. Latiiom Browne has tried to do for 
Nelson what, in a previous work, he has 
done for Wellington. This is not a bio¬ 
graphy of our greatest seaman: it does not 
give us his living image; it does not con¬ 
tain an estimate of his heroic nature, or even 
of his illustrious career. The book is want¬ 
ing in symmetry and just proportion. It is, 
nevertheless, a useful performance; and the 
general roador, if he dwells on its pages, 
will learn better from it what Nelson was 
than from studying other “Lives” in our 
tongue. For these, apart from Southey’s 
remarkable sketch—now almost obsolete and 
marred by prejudice—are utterly unworthy 
of their noble subject. The work may bo 
styled one of premises, conclusions being 
almost withheld. It tells us the tale of 
Nelson’s exploits, as they may be collected 
from his own despatches, from those of 
leading sailors of his time, and from autho¬ 
rities of later date ; and the author scarcely 
appears in the volume. Mr. Lathom Browne, 
too, has judiciously followed the admirable 
narrative of De la Graviere—by far the 
best extant account of Nelson, though 
written by a Frenchman, be it said 
to our shame—in his description of Nel¬ 
son’s combats and battles; and the trans¬ 
lations are fairly done and effective. We 
cannot understand, however, why he has 
not given De la Graviere his true rank. 
This accomplished seaman and excellent 
critic has been long an admiral in his 
country’s servico, and is not a captain only, 
as he is called in this book; and Mr. Lathom 
Browne has borrowed some passages from 
him without making the due acknowledg¬ 
ment. As De la Graviere’s work, too, is the 
foundation of this volume, the author would 
have done well to have made extracts from 
the diary and correspondence of the luckless 
Villeneuve contained in the French admiral’s 
book; for these throw much fresh light on 
the naval campaign of 1805, and especially 
on the glorious day of Trafalgar. 

We cannot here attempt a sketch of Nelson, 
and shall merely indicate the parts of his 
career which are brought prominently out 
in this book. His most distinctive excel¬ 
lence, perhaps, was that, far better than any 
other chief, he understood the decayed and 
effete condition of the navies of France 
and Spain in the Great War. Here he 
towered easily over admirals brought up in 
the traditions of the Seven Years’ War, 
or of that of our revolted colonies; and 
this perception of the fact was one secret 
of his extraordinary daring and success. 


As early as 1793, when we had an ally in 
Spain, Nelson wrote in this way of tho 
Spanish navy : 

“They have four first-rates in commission at 
Cadiz, and very fine ships, but shockingly 
manned. If those twenty-one sail of the line, 
which we are to join in tho Mediterranean, are 
not better manned, they cannot be of much use. 
I am certain if our six barges’ crows, who are 
icked men, had got on board ono of these 
rst-rates, they would have taken her. The 
Dons make fine ships—they cannot, however, 
make men.” 

He gives this account of the French fleet 
of Toulon, when in command of the Agamem¬ 
non : “In the morning I was certain of 
taking their whole fleet, latterly six sail. 
I will say no ships behave better than 
ours, none worse than the French.” At 
St. Vincent, Nelson, as is well known, 
steered right into the midst of the Spanish 
fleet, and was engaged, for a time, with 
three first-rates. Yet he considered the 
Captain a match for two sb'ps at least: 
“ For an hour the Cullode.t and Captain 
supported this apparently, but not in reality, 
unequal contest, when the Blenheim, bearing 
to windward of us, eased us a little.” 
The contrast he drew between the English 
and French seamen, in his despatch after 
the battle of the Nile, is well known, and 
deserves attention : “It must strike forcibly 
every British seaman how superior their 
conduct is, when in discipline and good 
order, to tho riotous behaviour of lawless 
Frenchmen.” 

The letters of Villeneuve, and of several 
Spanish officers, completely confirm the 
views of Nelson. The Bevolution half 
ruined the French navy: it wasted its 
resources and destroyed its discipline; and 
a corrupt despotism ruined the navy of 
Spain. It was shown at St. Vincent that 
the Spanish crews could not furl sail, or 
climb up the rigging. Villeneuve’s diary 
before Trafalgar is a long complaint of 
“bad ships, bad sailors, bad gunners, bad 
guns.” These facts should be carefully 
borne in mind. They vindicate Nelson; but 
they also show that in a contest on the 
ocean we should now have to deal with 
adversaries in a far better condition than 
our enemies of 1793—1805. 

Nelson was certainly tho first of modern 
seamen. His feats of seamanship remain 
unrivalled. Whether, as at the Nile, he 
steers his fleet where Brueys thought he 
would never venture; or whether, as at 
Copenhagen, he enters a channel where 
Parker would not attempt to move; or 
whether he maintains tho blockade of 
Toulon with ships that seem to defy tho 
weather; or whether he pursues Villeneuvo 
to tho West Indies, gaining on his enemy 
hand over hand—he is always the perfect, 
matchless seaman. This gift was largely 
due to natural genius. For example, Nelson 
says of himself when still in his teens: 

“ Captain Robinson used to say he felt as 
easy when I was on deck as any officer in the 
ship.” When still a boy-captain he could 
manoeuvre in this style : “ I was chased by 
three French ships of the line and the Iris 
frigate. As they all beat me in sailing very 
much, I had no chance but running them 
among the shoals of St. George’s Bank.” 
The seamanship of Nelson must be as¬ 


cribed, however, in some measure to long 
years of training. He served for some time 
as a common sailor; and the conqueror of 
the Nile largely owed his victory to his skill 
as a pilot, a craft he had learned when quite 
a boy in experiences on the Thames. 

The nature of Nelson was heroic, and he 
had extraordinary power in gaining the 
hearts of men. These great qualities, com¬ 
bined with his perfect insight into the weak¬ 
ness of his foes, and with his skill in sea¬ 
manship, mado him an absolutely unequalled 
leader at sea. His feats of daring are well 
known; his ardour sometimes outran dis¬ 
cretion; but, as a rule, his boldness was 
crowned by victory. The heroism of his 
character is attested by many examples. We 
cite a single one from this volume when 
Nelson was in his twentienth year : 

“ The first lieutenant was ordered to board her, 
which he did not do, owing to the very heavy 
sea. On his return the captain said, ‘ Have I no 
officer in the ship who can board the prize ? ’ 
On which the master ran to the gangway to 
get into the boat, when I stopped him, saying, 

‘ It is my turn; and if I come back it is 
yours.’ ” 

The influence of Nelson on his officers 
and men was a talisman to secure success. 
Ho insisted on discipline, and could be 
severo; but, as a rule, he made his 
supremacy felt by inspiring his captains 
with complete confidence, by the ascondancy 
of commanding genius, by encouraging 
valour, by making large allowances for 
mere excess of zeal and daring, and by his 
intense sympathy with the common sailor. 
The author truly remarks: 

“Great as had been the exertions of his pre¬ 
decessors in tho glorious roll of English ad¬ 
mirals, no ono of them had, ore Nelson came, 
ruled rather by kindness and love than by fear. 
Even Jervis, respected as he was and readily 
obeyed, was rather feared than loved. Nelson 
was adored. He realised the duty of his being 
known by report to every man and boy in his 
fleet.” 

Wo have no space to dwell on Nelson’s 
jreat battles. His celebrated manoeuvre at 
St. Vincent will bo found well described in 
this book, in an extract from the Edinburgh 
Review. As for his victory of the Nile, the 
best planned and most perfect of all his 
triumplis, the honour of the decisive move- , 
ment has been ascribed to Foley; but 
Berry’s report appears conclusive. 

“ The position of tho enemy presented the 
most formidable obstacles; but the admirul 
viewed them with the eye of a seaman deter¬ 
mined on attack, and it instantly struck his 
eager and penetrating mind that where thcro 
was room for an enemy’s ship to swing there 
was room for one of ours to anchor. No 
further signal was necessary than those which 
had already been made. The admiral’s designs 
were as fully known to his whole squadron as 
was his determination to conquer or perish in 
the attempt.” 

The following shows the importance of 
Nelson’s order to anchor by the stern in this 
famous action: 

“I asked the second captain of the Ai/itilcw 
how it was that, as we approached, they did 
not fire at us ? He said ‘ after we got within 
a certain distance they ceased, reserving their 
broadside until we should anchor, and when 
swinging they meant to rake us; instead of 
which,’ he said, ‘you anchored by the stern, 
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and the first broadside you gave us killed the her new-world ^conventionalities, her in- in the imagination of the unlearned. Tes- 
post captain and destroyed every battery bu fectious and triumphant soundness of heart man is understood to have prospects of a 
the lower deck, where the carnage was very and head; Nora, with her pathetic reckless- professorship, on the strength of which he 
great.’ ” ness in defence of her wounded dignity; has married. At the outset of the play 

Nelson’s tactics at Trafalgar could not be and even Kebekka, with her wild passion they have just returned from a prolonged 

purified and ennobled by the presence of its wedding-tour, largely spent, on his part, in 


justified, if the contending fleets were of ! purified and ennobled by the presence of its wedding-tour, largely spent, on his pi 
nearly equal power; but in the actual object. We have entered a region where, ransacking archives (we wonder, b; 


nearly equal power; but in the actual object. We have entered a region where, ransacking archives (we i 

situation they were a stroke of genius, of set purpose and with deliberate artistic way, whether the consciences of all readers 

Gollingwood, the surviving chief of the intention, robust passion is replaced by of the Academy are quite clear in this 

victory, Villeneuve, a skilful seaman, but a sickly hankering, masculine will by fatuous matter), and, on hers, in a monotonous 


victory, villeneuve, a skilful seaman, Dut a sickly nankenng, masculine will by fatuous matter), and, on ners, in a monotonous 
feeble leader, and Escano, who, after the caprice, and the pity and terror of tragedy alternation of irksome solitude and intoler- 
fall of Gravina, succeeded to the command by an ugliness which excites no fear, and able tcte-d-tcte. Her return finds her more 
of the Spanish squadron, concur in opinion from which we turn away rather because it eager than ever to “ live,” though equally 
on this particular. We quote a few words is unsavoury than because it is sad. Even anxious to preserve appearances. The old 
from Collingwood’s despatch : the Lady from the Sea, though her fortunes aunt, who has mortgaged her income to 


on tins particular, w e quote a lew worus 
from Collingwood’s despatch: 

‘‘The enemy’s ships were fought with a do not perhaps stir us very deeply, is yet furnish their home, “proves insufficiently 
gallantry highly honourable to their officers, in her way an alluring and pathetic figure; entertaining, and receives littlo encourage- 
but the attack on them was irresistible.” and the imperishable poetry of mermaid ment to repeat her first visit. Tho prospect 

Here is a sketch of Nelson by the Duke legend hangs about her wayward steps and of “ responsibilities,” at which her friends 


anxious to preserve appearances. The old 
aunt, who has mortgaged her income to 


of Clarence, when the illustrious seaman 
was a youthful captain : 

“ He had on a full-laced uniform; his lank un¬ 
powdered hair tied in a stiff Hessian tail of 
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consecrates her fantastic vagaries. 

But Ibsen’s latest heroine, Hedda Gabler, 
is drawn in soberer tints, and with a harder, 
more definite pencil than the half-mystic 

TI11‘ J _ C1L _ _i: ■La!_ -T.’! J -L..A 


drop various meaning hints, is angrily 
scouted by Hedda, and naively ignored by 
her husband. From the point of view of 
“ life,” motherhood is an irritating irrele- 


extraordinary length; the old-fashioned flaps S , h .° « no Ughthouse child but vanoe; from that of the domestic industries 

of his waistcoat added to the general quaint- a fashionable city girl, for whom Nature of the middle ages, fatherhood is a blank, 
ness of his figure, and produced an appearance possesses no spell and provides no sanction, It is not for nothing that this Mrs. Tesman, 
of particularity which attracted my attention, and whose only excuse for her wild im- as she already is by law when the play 
. . . There was something irresistibly pleasing pulses is a bad heart and a morbid brain, opens, retains her maiden name in the title, 
in his address and conversation; and an enthu- ghe is not redeemed by emotion, for she can The poet knew better than the law; and he 
siasm when speaking of professional subjects, hardly be said to have any. Of love she is chose this way, the only one open to a 
showing me he was no common being. . fundamentally incapable ; and though she dramatist of his reticence, of setting the 
Nelson had this appearance in the circle ma y he allowed, in justice, to hate her critical brand upon his own creation. Hedda 
of home: husband and her rival, it is with a cold Tesman remains Hedda Gabler, and she 

“Lord Nelson in private life was remarkable malignity which never disturbs her com- freely makes it known. Her old “com- 
for a demeanour quiet, sedate, and unobtrusive, posure. The only daughter of a general, rades,” the wooers who would have been 


hardly be said to have any. Of love she is chose this way, the only one open to a 
fundamentally incapable; and though she dramatist of his reticence, of setting the 


for a demeanour quiet, sedate, and unobtrusive, posure. The only daughter of a general, 
anxious to give pleasure to every one about e he has been suckled in a preference of arms 
him distinguishing each in turn by some act of to artg whicb later on finda expression in a 
kindness, and chiefly those who seemed to re- f pistol-shooting in com- 

quire it most. During his few intervals of . , i 1 or l r ■, 

leisure, in a little knot of relations and friends, P a ™ on wl “ 1 study. She has been reared 
he delighted in quiet conversation, through m luxury, and is much courted by society. 


she has been suckled in a preference of arms accepted if their offers had been more 
to arts which later on finds expression in a promising, gather around her, and find that 
sinister taste for pistol-shooting in com- they are to be comrades still. They listen 
parison with study. She has been reared sympathetically to her sarcasms at the ex- 


which occasionally ran an undercurrent of Entirely self-absorbed, she is chiefly occu- 


pleasantry, not unmixed with caustic wit. At 
his table he was the least heard among the 
company, and so far from being the hero of his 
own tale, I never heard him voluntarily refer 
to any of the great actions of his life.” 


pense of the domestic industries. Further 
than that, however, she declines to go. She 


S ied with the attempt to reconcile two has got into a coupe for a life-long tete-d-Ute 
ominant but contradictory instincts—a taste with Tesman ; she will be bored to death, 
for the lawless deeds which society resents, she knows; but she dare not shock society 


m i ’,, 1 nev0 r beard him voluntarily refer and a profound dread of provoking that by jumping out, though she is willing to 
any of the great actions of hu, life. resentment. She longs for “ life,” but is admit a companion “for entertainment.” 

Mr. Lathom Browne discusses at length afraid of scandal. She is fascinated by a Two of these comrades play the leading 
e questions of Nelson’s conduct to Car- brilliant adventurer, Lbvborg, and listens part in the drama next to her own; the 
cion, and of his relations with Lady with secret gratification to the loose tales Lovborg before mentioned and a certain 


the questions of JNelsons conduct to Oar- brilliant adventurer, Lovborg, and listens part in the drama next to her own; the 
racioh, and of his relations with Lady with secret gratification to the loose tales Lbvborg before mentioned and a certain 
Hamilton. As to the first, Nelson had a which she permits him to pour into her Justice Brack—both men of talent and 
full share of the anti-Jacobin prejudices of maiden ear; but she is satisfied with listen- no principle, who differ in so far as 


full share of the anti-Jacobin prejudices of maiden ear; but she is satisfied with listen- no print 
the day ; and he was singularly wanting in j n g, and when he one day takes advantage the one ] 
tact in politics, and in prudence in difficult of her complaisance, in fear not so much of and witl 


. _ _ _ _ ing, and when he one day takes advantage the one pursues with reckless vehemence 

tact in politics, and in prudence in difficult of her complaisance, in fear not so much of and with flashes of generous remorse 
affairs of state. As to the second question, am as of scandal she raises her pistol, and what the other achieves by crafty cal- 
we shall not touch a scandal which must be then, again in fear of scandal, lets it drop, culation and a scrupulous observance of 
painful to many still living persons; Horatia They part, Lbvborg to plunge into reckless social forms. Brack is a man of the 
is not long dead—“ taceamus de istis ne dissipation, Hedda to find herself, after the world and of society, who supplies her 
augeamus dolorem.” ^ general’s death, reduced to marry the highest readily with the “entertainment ” which she 

William O’Connor Morris. bidder for a maintenance. Her husband, desires ; Lbvbortr appeals to her more deeply 


culation and a scrupulous observance of 


augeamus 


.olorem.” 

William O’Connor Mokkis. 


Translated by Edmund Gosse. (Heine- bu [ a philistine 
mann ) been brought up 

The later additions to Ibsen’s gallery of him slippers, wh: 
“ revolutionary ” women might plausibly be he goes abroad, 
regarded as experiments towards the solu- as it is not compi 
tion of the problem—“How far can you gravitates under 


readily with the “entertainment ” which she 
William O’Connor Morris. Bidder for a maintenance. Her husband, desires; Lbvborg appeals to her more deeply 

.— - it need hardly be said, proves, in the hands as the embodiment of the “ courage of life,” 

T . tt ti of Ibsen, a person entirely unlike herself, the reckless acting-out of impulse, which 

nSLSXf Dr. George Tesman is not only a scholar, she aspires to but shrinks from. But 


but a Philistine among scholars. He has Lbvborg is a man of ideas as well as of 
been brought up by an old aunt, who works acts; and in the interim he has won the 
him slippers, which he sorely misses when heart of another young wife, Mrs. Elvsted, 
he goes abroad. His conversation, so far and under her inspiration has written a book 
as it is not composed of vapid exclamations, on the forces of civilisation, which has made 


tion of the problem—“How far can you gravitates under ordinary circumstances to him instantly famous. This book is equally 
provincialise, impoverish, or debase the the domestic industries of Flanders in the removed from the sphere of Hedda, who 
revolutionary impulse without disqualifying middle ages, upon which he is writing a hates all books, and of her husband, who 
it to serve as a dramatic motive.’* With book. He cares nothing for politics, in only reads the Fachleule ; and, as it makes 
every fresh canvas we seem to pass further which it is not expected that he would Lbvborg a rival of Tesman for his professor- 
from the forces and strivings of normal succeed, if he did. He is, in short, the kind ship, so it constitutes Mrs. Elvsted a rival of 
experience, from the primitive emotions and of scholar whom we should seek with less Heidda in relation to Lbvborg. The action 


desires unadorned and undistorted. 


success in the British Museum orthe Bodleian of the drama is essentially Hedda’s effort to 


have left far behind us Lona Hessel, with (though he may possibly exist there) than destroy this comradeship based on ideas, 
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and to set in its place her comradeship based 
on action. She contrives to win the whole 
confidence of her artless rival, a frail and 
tremulous flower of womanhood, who cannot 
resist the smiles of the terrible Hedda. 
While they sit together in her house, the 
three men meet at a bachelors’ symposium, 
and play characteristic parts. Lovborg reads 
aloud a new and still bolder work on the 
future of civilisation, and then raves in his 
cups of the woman who “inspired” it; 
Tesman listens in involuntary envy, and 
goes home to his aunt; and Brack watches 
the situation to his own advantage. Over¬ 
come by wine and excitement, Lovborg, half- 
reclaimed by the “ideal” comradeship, 
plunges back into his wild courses ; on his 
way to a low haunt he drops the MS. of his 
book—the “child” of that comradeship— 
which is picked up by Tesman, and inno¬ 
cently confided to his wife. In the finest 
scene of the drama, Lovborg bursts in and 
announces his loss to her. ‘ 1 But, after all, 
it was only a book,” she objects. “The 
pure soul of Tliea was in that book.” Its 
loss symbolises the loss of his higher solf. 
He cannot retrieve the loss, and ho will not 
endure it. There is nothing more for him 
now but to end. Hedda at once perceives a 
chance of gratifying her aesthetic taste for 
the “courage of life,” and thrusts a pistol 
into his hand, “and—could you not do it 
—beautifully ? ” He goes; and she calmly 
takes the lost MS. from her desk, and burns 
it sheet by sheet in the stove, murmuring as 
she destroys the monument of the ideal com¬ 
panionship: “Now I am burning your child, 
Thea! You with the curly hair! . . . Now 
I am burning—am burning the child.” Thus 
Hedda seems to have twice conquered. But 
the morrow brings darker issues. Lovborg 
is found shot dead, it is true, but neither 
the place nor the manner of his death is 
“beautiful.” Brack, moreover, who con¬ 
veys the news, intimates significantly that 
only his silence can prevent the loan of the 
pistol creating a scandal. Hedda, appalled 
at the prospect of the scandal, or its alterna¬ 
tive, and disgusted at the vulgarity of the 
death, retires; and while Tesman is lamely 
struggling with Mrs. Elvsted to restore the 
lost “ child ” from her rough and frag¬ 
mentary notes, a report is heard, and Hedda 
is found stretched lifeless on the sofa, shot, 
in accordance with her taste, through the 
temple, having through sheer cowardice 
succeeded in at least parodying the “ courage 
of life.” Thus parody is the final issue of 
both comradeships. 

We have tried to tell this story with the 
dispassionateness which is due to whatever 
Ibsen writes ; but it will be easily believed 
that “Hedda Gabler” is not agreeable 
reading. Not that it contains a single word 
at which, granting the subject, the most 
sensitive taste would take offence; from 
beginning to end it is written with the 
austerest reserve. It is indeed just its 
monotony of gloom which makes it repellent 
to the normal eye. Almost every character 
is in some way repulsive; and the good old 
aunt who, to Hedda’s amazement, when her 
sick sister dies must needs find some other 
invalid to care for, is too insignificant an 
exception to the prevailing type to count 
against it. To produce dramatic effect with 


such characters is more difficult than with 
characters whose personal charm of itself 
makes their fortunes interesting ; but Ibsen 
has always shown himself independent of 
this cheap source of interest, though he has 
nowhere, unless in “ The Wild Duck,” 
eliminated it with so remorseless a 
hand as in this sombre play. It is 
a study in social pathology; and patho¬ 
logical studies appeal, as a rule, rather to 
the searching brain than to the sensitive 
nostril. Accepting it as such, it must be 
allowed to be in its way a masterly work. 
Its fundamental motives, granting the mor¬ 
bid psychological conditions in which they 
are supposed to act, are worked out with 
unfaltering consequence to the catastrophe ; 
and the incredulous impatience with which 
most readers will be affected when they 
reach this point applies at most to these 
conditions, not to the act in which they 
issue. 

But, fully admitting the sirngth of the 
drama, one involuntarily a ks whether, as 
art, this piece of pathology is worth the 
heavy sacrifice of beauty which it has cost ? 
It is true that it contains far more beauties 
than the hasty reader is likely to suspect— 
unobtrusive beauties of symbolism and sug¬ 
gestion, of grouping and sequence. But the 
finely-chiselled form does not redeem the 
essential ugliness of the matter. We are 
accustomed in “modem ” art to forego much 
beauty for the sake of a more intimate dis¬ 
covery of reality; but we demand that this 
reality should have a certain preciousness, a 
certain significance of its own. But in 
“ Hedda Gabler ” we are plunged into 
a world of unrelieved ugliness, only to 
discover what is not only in the 
highest degree ugly also, but of about 
as much significance for normal humanity as 
the phases of leprosy, or—the domestic in¬ 
dustries themselves. It is the work of a 
great artist, but he has not succeeded in 
giving his study in a provincial hospital the 
universality of great art. This middle-class 
Nero in petticoats—who is aesthetic in her 
cruelty, who likes her friends to die if only 
they will do it beautifully, and herself hands 
them the pistol when she holds the means 
of driving away their despair, but who all 
the same is a woman,* haunted by a per¬ 
petual fear of society, and dying at last by 
her own hand in order to escape its censure 
—is a creation powerful and subtle indeed, 
but in which when the book is closed and the 
“picture turned to the wall,” we only half 
beli eve. Those who be-t know Ibsen’s work 
in its whole compass will read this drama 
with most insight and with least pain. But 
they will also be the first to wish that the 
great poet—who has so long disguised his 
faculty for beauty, for the harmonies of 
speech, for the grace and glory of humanity, 
and under the plea of delivering us from 
falsehood, left untold the hotter part of 
truth—would yet once before the end go 
forward, by turning back. 

We have only to add that, so far as we 
can judge of the translation in the absence 
of the simultaneously published original, it 
appears to be adequate, though rather less 
felicitously colloquial than Mr. Archer’s 
similar work. The troublesome Men of 
exclamations (Germ. Aber) cannot always 


be rendered by “But.” And like some 
other critics, we should be glad to know 
whether the “ cock-of-the-walk ” which 
Hedda utters with her dying breath re¬ 
presents an equally jarring vulgarism in 
the original. A good portrait of Ibsen is 
prefixed. 

C. H. Heiiford. 


Correspondence of Princess Linen and Earl 
Grey. Edited and Translated by Guy 
le Strange. Yol. m., 1834 to 1841. 
(Bentley.) 

Upon the antecedent issue of two volumes 
of this Correspondence, we were promised a 
third if sufficient encouragement were 
afforded. Now, in circumstances of greater 
freedom, with no fourth volume impending, 
we may express the opinion that the Corre¬ 
spondence—though it approaches nearer to 
our own times, and though, as the Princess 
says, “one always takes more interest 
in what one understands”—is less interest¬ 
ing in this final instalment. This is perhaps 
due to the failing health of the Princess, to 
the long separation of the two correspond¬ 
ents, and to their being less concerned with 
state affairs when Prince Lieven had ceased 
to represent Russia in London and Lord 
Grey was no longer in office or a candidate 
for power. Yet in the lady’s opinion, though 
the possession of power is favourable to the 
most valuable gossip, it is otherwise with 
regard to judgment as to the effects of 
policy. The Princess says:— 

“ One must stand among the spectators to see 
the play fairly, the actors themselves cannot 
possibly judge of the effect. And this, bolievo 
me, is the fruit of my observations during tho 
twenty-two years I passed in England watching 
those who in turn have been at the head of 
affairs. I have found no exceptions, not even 
in your case. The statesman in power is 
surrounded by flatterers. He is naturally littlo 
prone to give credence to uncomfortable facts, 
and those who are interested in obtaining 
Ministerial favours keep all disagreeable matters 
from his knowledge. It is the way in all 
countries, and your country in particular forms 
no exception.” 

Mme. de Lieven was very unhappy at 
Petersburg, longing always for the “ mild 
climate ” and the friends of England. “ It 
is only the English,” she writes, “ in whom 
one finds constancy in friendship: they 
always take you up again just where they 
left you ”; and of tne father and mother of 
the late Duke of Bedford she says, “the 
Russells in particular are friends of the right 
sort.” In Russia, she lost sons, lost health, 
lost happiness, which last seems to have 
revived when she was told she was never 
to pass another winter in Petersburg and 
found herself in Paris. The fact is the 
Princess was an inveterate gossip, with a 
very high repute for the best news, which 
she loved to maintain. Her affection for 
Lord Grey—and his for herself to some 
extent—was in no small degree based upon 
barter of interesting news. She never con¬ 
cludes a letter without entreating him for 
more; and he, in writing condolence on the 
death of her son or her husband, under¬ 
stands the situation too fully to omit the 
latest talk as to political parties and appoint¬ 
ments. Her residence in Paris involved 
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difficulties with her husband; but still she 
had the society, with an admixture of 
English passengers, such as her soul loved. 
She was often with Talleyrand, Thiers, and 
Guizot. He first, she said, “loves society 
and politics, and when his time comes you 
will see that he will die with a newspaper in 
his hand.” Summer and winter alike she 
was happy in Paris. On Midsummer Day, 

1836, Shie tells Lord Grey: “I have only 
been in Paris twenty-four hours, and yet all 
the world has come to see me—M. Thiers 
among others.” After entreaties on her 
side that Lord Grey should come to Paris, 
and on his side that she should visit him at 
Howick, the Princess came to London in 

1837, but did not go to Howick, which 
possibly was a relief to Lord Grey, who 
knew, upon her own word, that she feared 
ennui more than sickness. From Stafford 
House she wrote : 

“ I have given up all idea of visiting in country 
houses. I go nowhere. It is now very evident 
to me that the air, the mode of life, and the 
sad souvenirs awakened by my visit to this 
country are not at all conducive to a better 
state of health. For fear of worse arising, I 
return to the place where I found myself 
tolerably well—namely Paris.” 

The personality of the Princess is interest¬ 
ing, but not difficult to understand. She 
loved powerful society ; and it loved her— 
as she well knew—for herself, but not less 
for her information. She was most careful 
to protect the sources of her gossip. After 
telling Lord Grey something of the personal 
affairs of the Comtesse de Flahault, she 
added— 

“ I beg you to keep my remarks on this head 
to yourself, for with all her good qualities 
Mme. de Flahault is a focus of gossip and tittle- 
tattle such as I have seldom seen elsewhere.” 

Lord Grey, no doubt, enjoyed her friendship 
and affection very sincerely, but he had also 
an appetite for her news. He said, “ Of 
foreign politics, what I hear from you is 
alone to be depended on.” His own letters 
were far less interesting when he ceased to 
occupy the seat of authority. Through all 
the years of this final volume he always 
declared that he would never retake office; 
and yet the very last words of this long 
Correspondence throw some doubt upon his 
perfect contentment: “If anything,” he 
says in a postscript to the concluding letter, 
“ would make me wish for a return to power, 
it would be the hope of co-operating with 
him [M. Guizot] for the purpose of main¬ 
taining peace and amity between Franco 
and England.” 

Arthur Arnold. 


Th< JFages of Sin. By Lucas Malet. In 
3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

This is Lucas Malet’s fourth novel. The 
first, Mrs. Lorimer, was a delicate sketch of 
one woman’s character, under very modem 
influences and very subtle emotions. It 
showed in outline a conflict between spiritual 
egoism and spiritual duty, as these two 
forces appear among the circumstances of 
the present day. The second, Colonel 
Enderby's Wife, took a wider field of action, 
though not more deep a sentiment. It dealt 
with the impulses, the wants, the capacities 


of two women and of two men : a bitterly 
painful book, laying bare the ultimate 
reality of much in human nature that is 
cruel and of much that is helpless, to the 
accompaniment of a very exquisite irony 
and a very courageous cynicism. The book 
is complicated and crowded, not always 
with artistic propriety ; but it is a fine essay 
towards perfection. The third, A Counsel 
of Perfection, achieved perfection. It is a 
variation upon the theme of Mrs. Lorimer, 
that conflict of personal forces, as this diffi¬ 
cult age affects them; but here, instead of 
a sketch, we saw a complete and rounded 
work. The psychology of the book is simply 
wonderful; its literary art is impeccable; 
its total charm is unforgettable. The result 
of a study in these three books leads us to 
conclude, that the greater success of Lucas 
Malet lies in the realisation of very per¬ 
sonal and imperious conflicts of the emotion, 
apprehended through certain strongly felt 
and delicately touched characters: two or 
three central figures moving against a back¬ 
ground of “ black and white,” or more often 
of a shadowy gray. A full stage, profuse 
accessories, the swing and stress of busy 
crowds, seem to overpower the peculiar 
genius of Lucas Malet: to deaden the 
vitality of the chief actors, and to dim their 
features. 

The JFages of Sin is in the manner of 
Colonel Enderby's JFife : it is long, crowded, 
and ambitious of great things. Hitherto, 
Lucas Malet has excelled, and seems to 
recognise that excellence, in drawing a few 
contrasted and competing characters; here, 
the writer has been enamoured of expressing 
life at large: the great play of the world 
and its elements, the universal tragody and 
comedy. To this end, the book is full of 
effort to be living and impetuous, in the 
spirit of "Walt Whitman ; indeed, that great 
writer has furnished Lucas Malet with 
mottoes and with metaphors. We read of 
“ the splendour of living for those who dare 
sing tho ‘ Song of the Open Boad.’ ” Life is 
presented to us as a thing of passion and of 
heroism, of action, and of an almost monstrous 
force. The especial motive of the book is 
selected with this intention: a motive, which 
supplies tho writer with the most violent 
and tumultuary passion, to be represented, 
not, as heretofore, upon some exquisite and 
rather private stage, but, as it were, in the 
theatre of tho world. That motive is, in the 
writer’s repeated phrase, “woman, the 
secret of the Fall and of the Bedemption,” 
and, in consequence, “ tho mystery, the 
glory, the cruel riddle and tragedy of sex.” 
It is not without regret and a cortain appre¬ 
hension that we leave the choice and delicate 
places of A Counsel of Perfection, to plunge 
into so tremendous a sea of troubles as the 
psychology of sex; yet it can hardly be 
denied that a successful novel upon that 
subject, a novel which should deliberately 
fasten upon it and pluck out the heart of its 
mystery, would be among tho great books 
of our generation. The Wages of Sin is not 
a great book: it is a great book manque. 

The tragedy begins in Devonshire, and not 
the least happy part of the book is the 
Devonshire peasantry and dialect. Mary 
Crookenden, tho heroine, her cousin Lance¬ 
lot, a very pleasant and very English boy, 


are children together, living with their rela¬ 
tives, whose characteristics are delightfully 
touched. To the little fishing village comes 
James Colthurst, a young and morbidly 
enthusiastic painter : a man of great per¬ 
sonal power, of an ardent temper and 
genius, filled with a sense of his mission to 
invigorate art with new ideals and a true 
realism. He is a little uncouth ; he stam¬ 
mers under emotion; he is inflammable; 
but his devotion to art is his dominant pas¬ 
sion. Overcome by sudden impulse, he lets 
himself be entangled with Jenny Parris, a 
mad Methodist fishing preacher’s daughter ; 
and she leaves her home as his mistress. 
She is ignorant, tempestuous, but with a 
certain glory and dignity of nature under 
the stress of her passion. Here is one 
result of the “ tyranny of sex.” Presently 
Mary Crookenden, a somewhat coldly charm¬ 
ing character, grows up; and, to put it 
crudely, the problem is this: whom does she 
love, and whom will she marry? Is it 
Cyprian Aldham, a correct, culturod, and 
selfish young clergyman; or Lancelot, an 
honourable, handsome, and unpretentious 
young athlete; or James Colthurst, the 
great new artist, successful after hard 
struggles, bizarre, impressive, and strangely 
powerful ? For she has met the artist and 
felt, with all the strength of her desire for 
experience and reality, his profound fascina¬ 
tion and force. Jenny, in a dismal London 
lodging - house, is now the coarsened and 
neglected mistress, unsuspected by the world. 
Colthurst, who is intensely modern in his 
virtue and vice, feels the purity and spiritual 
beauty of Mary Crookenden. So much of 
the book it is permissible to explain, and 
certainly it presents tragic complications. 
Now, the stage is crowded to excess ; even 
the actors of the preceding novels appear 
once more. Thero is that urbane versifier, 
Antony Hammond, still “ whirling the silver 
string of his eye-glass”; Adolphus Carr; Mrs. 
Frank Lorimer; the house of Fallowfield, 
and Lady Louisa Barking; and many more. 
There are some felicitous new personages, 
in particular one Sara Jacobini, Mary’s 
friend and companion, and Mr. Barwell, 
a timid and reactionary drawing master. 
Most of the scenes are laid in London, and 
a very bustling, jostling, exuberant London; 
everything is done to create the impression 
of this rapid, emotional, modern life, so 
superficial and still so passionate. 

But the book is a greatbook manqui, because 
the writer, anxious to create this impression, 
has lost something of that careful delicacy 
which in the earlier books, by phrases of an 
adorable precision and subtlety, explained 
character and indicated emotion; instead, 
we have a whirl of hurrying phrases, pages 
of fevered description, an elaborately fer¬ 
vent manner. The psychology of the book 
does not convince; it is full of tragedy, 
well told as incident, but not felt as in¬ 
evitable results, fatal and certain. It ends 
for all practical purposes with a scene of 
immense pathetic horror; yet it is hard to 
believe that the scene is true, not to nature 
merely, but to the previous character of the 
performers. The very language and style 
are inferior to those of the previous books ; 
it overflows with that odious quality, clever¬ 
ness ; it is even “smart.” And yet tho 
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book has great qualities; infinitely superior 
to the average novel, it abounds in fine 
conceptions, in all the marks of mind, 
which make the strength of literature. 
Force, power, an almost savage degree of 
reality, an almost painful degree of pity, 
those are good things in a novel; but, in 
the hands of Lucas Malet, they win us less 
than the incomparable delicacy, the never- 
failing grace, which crowned A Counsel of 
Perfection. 

Lionel Johnson. 


two BOOKS on the new testament by the 

LATE W. H. SIMCOX. 

“ The Cambbidge Bible foe Schools and 
Colleges.” —The Revelation of St. John the 
Divine. With Notes and Introduction by 
the late Bev. William Henry Simcox. 
(Cambridge : University Press.) 

The Writers of the New Testament: their 
Style and Characteristics. By the late 
Bev. William Henry Simcox. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

These two little works, carefully edited by 
his brother, Mr. G. A. Simcox, afford fresh 
evidence of the nice scholarship and delicate 
critical sense of their lately deceased author. 
The first will certainly take its place among 
the best of the excellent series to which it is 
a contribution; while the other, short and 
unpretentious as it is, may be recommended 
as an admirable introduction to the study of 
the special characteristics of the different 
New Testament writers. 

To take the works separately. In a 
pretty full Introduction to the Bevelation, 
Mr. Simcox discusses the questions proper 
to the subject with commendable fairness 
and impartiality, and while he allows him¬ 
self to be satisfied by the undoubtedly strong 
external evidence that the book is actually 
the work of John the Apostle, he shows the 
independence of his judgment by rejecting 
the tradition which refers the time of its 
composition to the reign of Domitian, and 
putting it back to the period between the 
death of Nero and the capture of Jerusalem. 
Attempts have recently been made to show 
that there is nothing in the style or language 
of the Apocalypse to prevent its being by 
the same author as the Gospel; but this was 
not altogether the opinion of so sound a 
scholar as Mr. Simcox. His judgment is 
that “ prima facie the style of the Bevelation 
is so utterly unlike that of St. John’s Gospel 
and Epistles as to make it all but incredible 
that they are the work of the same author.” 
And yet Mr. Simcox believed that they were. 
In fact, this seems to have been his main 
reason for assigning to the Apocalypse so 
early a date. If the Gospel was not written 
till towards the close of the century, and the 
Apocalypse before 70 a.d., there was, he 
thought, a sufficiently long interval to 
enable John to acquire that greater 
command of the Greek language and 
better knowledge of its grammar which 
the other Johannine writings exhibit. 
But seeing that Mr. Simcox found him¬ 
self obliged to adopt the earjiest date 
for the composition of the work, it seems 
odd that he did not also accept the usual 
pretirist explanation of the enigmatical 


number 666. This would perhaps have 
carried him rather too far on rationalistic 
lines. Still, he does, to a great extent, 
accept the Nero-hypothesis, regarding the 
first five of the seven kings as the first five 
Boman emperors beginning with Augustus, 
the sixth as Vespasian, the seventh, who 
“must continue a short space” as Titus, 
while the eighth, who is of the seven, is 
Nero redivivus in Domitian. It is true that 
the mystical number lends itself to various 
interpretations. But certainly, from the 
modern critical point of view, none is to be 
compared with that which finds it in the 
Hebrew transliteration of Nero Caesar; and 
it was a little weak in Mr. Simcox to suggest 
that the true solution will not be found till 
the real Antichrist appears, when “ believers 
will be able to identify him by this token.” 

Vischer’s ingenious hypothesis of a 
Jewish ground-work as the basis of the 
Apocalypse has not been noticed in this 
Introduction, because, in fact, the Intro¬ 
duction was written long before the 
hypothesis was thought of. But full justice 
is done to it in an Excursus, in which, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Simcox, while admitting one or 
two probable interpolations or misplace¬ 
ments, ably defends the integrity of the 
book as a whole. Of the notes it may 
suffice to say that they seem to be quite 
what the student is likely to need. They 
are brief and to the point,, and full of in¬ 
formation. They give the author’s views 
without omitting other interpretations 
deserving of notice. 

The second work named above is a com¬ 
panion volume to that on The Language of 
the New Testament already noticed in the 
Academy (January 18, 1890). There is just 
enough of it to make one wish that the 
author had lived long enough to treat this 
whole important subject exhaustively. Even 
as it is, however, this little book will be 
found most helpfuh It contains, in fact, a 
great deal in a very small compass; and 
certainly the young student could not do 
much better than take this book in one 
hand and his Greek Testament in the 
other, and turn up all the references. 
He will thus learn to distinguish the special 
characteristics of a number of writers, 
using with different degrees of mastery 
a common instrument, with whose peculiari¬ 
ties he has already familiarised himself by 
the aid of the former essay. Mr. Simcox, 
it is hardly necessary to say, does not rely 
upon mere phraseology, but takes into 
account the more subtle distinctions of style; 
and his book abounds in acute observations 
showing how thoroughly he had seized the 
leading characteristics of the different New 
Testament authors. It may, of course, be 
possible to dissent from some of his judg¬ 
ments, but they are always well considered 
and based on wide and accurate knowledge. 

Bobebt B. Drummond. 


Edmond Scherer. Par M. Octave Griard. 
(Paris: Hachette.) 

M. GafiARD is an academician of the French 
Academy—an assembly of the plus honnctcs 
gens , some of the finest wits and gentlemen 
of Europe, to use a phrase of the seventeenth 


century. Yet he lacks reverence for the 
Belles Lettres, Literae Humaniores: he 
points at St. Marc Girardin, and calls that 
accomplished critic “ ce professeur de belles- 
lettres.” M. Greard speaks of the “ graces 
solides ” of a lady mentioned in his Dook. 
It is difficult to give a better instance of what 
the curiosa felicitas verborum is not. But 
there are words which he can employ with 
effect. One of them is “ appesantissement,” 
a rare and good substantive in French. 
Pascal has used it with force: “C’est un 
appesantissement de la main de Dieu.” 
And M. Greard writes suggestively about 
the “ appesantissements de la vie.” M. 
Greard has literary tastes. He holds an 
important office in the French Ministry of 
Public Instruction, is a chief senior inspector 
of elementary education, and a junior 
member of the French Academy. It is to be 
expected that in such a soothing and urbane 
atmosphere he will become a faithful wor¬ 
shipper of the Belles Lettres. And if he 
can infuse a little genuine literature into 
the democratic education of his country, he 
will have done for France what Matthew 
Arnold laboured to do for England. 

Edmond Scherer is well known on this 
side of the Channel, and what is new 
about him in M. Greard’s book is possibly 
newer to Scherer’s French admirers than to 
his English friends. It is worthy of note 
that Scherer — who wont through many 
educations, mores hominum multorum vidit, in 
England, France, and Germany—owed his 
second education as a boy of sixteen to 
England and a quiet parsonage in Mon¬ 
mouthshire : 

“ Le 10 aout 1831 [he was then sixteen] il 
arrivait a Monmouth, chez le Reverend Thomas 
Loader. Monmouth, petite ville de cinq 4 six 
mille habitants, assise au confluent de deux 
rivieres, etait un lieu de retraite 4 souhait, 
entoure de promenades char man tea, de bois 
ombreux, de mines pittoresques. Ce calme 
riant et l’existence recueillie dont il trouvait 
dans l’hospitalite du pasteur le conseil et 
1’exemple, produiairent tout d’abord sur 
Scherer une impression d’apaisement. . . . 

“ Sa joumfee, telle qu’il la decrivait a sa mere 
(29 fevrier 1832) se faisait de mois en mois plus 
rMechie et plus pleine. En hiver, lever entre 
7 et 8 heures; dejeuner a 8 heures et demie; 4 
9 heures, leson d’anglais avec M. Loader; 
lectures et extraits; diner a 2 heures et nouvelle 
seance d’anglais; the a 6 heures; lectures et 
extraits iusqu’au souper, a 9 heures; coucher 
entre 11 heures et minuit. Au mois de juin, le 
soleil le trouvc sur pied souvent des 4 heures. 
Il s’isole, il s’oblige, il s’impose des plans de 
travail; il rapprend le grec, il lit Blackstone et 
Burke la plume a la main. * Tout est modifie 
en moi, s’ecrie-t-il, non seulemei.t mes habitudes, 
mais mes goftts et mes opinions. Je ne me 
reconnais plus.’ . . . 

A ces etudes, encouragees plutdt que con- 
trblees par le Reverend Thomas Loader, se 
melaient des discussions theologiques, des ex¬ 
plications de la Bible, des meditations pieuses. 
Toutes les forces de son intelligence et de son 
ame etaient occupees. L’ _spece d’atonie dont il 
souffrait avait fait place a une energio d’applica- 
tion soutenue. De nouveaux horizons s «aient 
offerts a son regard, serains et fortiflants. Pom- 
la premiere fois la vie lui apparaissait avec ses 
devoirs et son ideal. Le sentiment chretien 
P avait pSnetre. 

At eighteen he formed a plan of work, 
and kept to it. M. Greard observes with 
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truth that “possession of himself” was one 
of the most characteristic notes of his mind. 

His third education was German ; we 
have seen that his second was English; the 
first of all was French. 

“ Le sejour a Monmouth avait commence a dis- 
cipliner son esprit. C’est a l’ecole de Strasbourg 
qu’il se forma. H n’en sortit pas seulement en 
pleine possession de la langue allemande, de 
meme qu’il avait quitte l’Angleterre parlant et 
ecrivant la langue anglaise comme sa langue 
matemelle*; il y refit ou plutdt il y fit ses 
etudes. Les lemons du college Bourbon ne lui 
avaient laisse qu’un mauvais souvenir. Il s’en 
accusait d’abora lui-meme avec loyaute; il en 
accusait aussi le syst^me. Il pensait que les 
humanites grecques et latines ne sont faites que 
pour une §lite, un autre enseignement secondaire 
devant etre approprie aux besoins du plus grand 
nombre; que meme pour cette elite, elles ab¬ 
sorbent im trop grand nombre d’annees et qu’on 
pouvait en diminuer la duree, san en amoindrir 
la portee; que ce qui surtout y faisait dGfaut, 
c’etait l’esprit d’exactitude etde rigueur, l’esprit 
scientifique, en un mot, que l’eeole protestante 
de Strasbourg avait emprunte aux ecoles d’outre- 
Rhin. . . . Plus tard 0 devait etre plus juste 
pour la simplicity substantielle et lunnneuse du 
genie fran^ais et se rendre compte des progris 
accomplis depuis vingt ans dans nos methodes 
d’enseignement. Il devait reconnaitre aussi les 
abus et les dangers de la critique allemande, ce 
qu’elle risque d’engendrer de subtility et de 
secberesse, ce qui lui manque dans les idees 
generates d’aisance et d’ampleur.” 

Scherer forgot (at this time of his life) 
that things of perfect beauty are beautiful 
for all times and for all men and women and 
children, and find their way to the under¬ 
standing of the wise and the imagination of 
the simple. In an essay on France and the 
democracy which he wrote after the ripe 
experience of a lifetime, he saw and pointed 
out tho saving influence of the classics in a 
democratic society:— 

“ Ceux qui n’admittent point que la democratic 
ait rien a envier a aucun autre regime montrent 
combien ils sont eux-memes ytrailgers a ces 
conditions d’etude et d’experience, a ces qualites 
de finesse et do maturity qui font de veritables 
homines politiques. Od auraient-ils appris, ces 
improvisateurs du journalisms et de la tribune, 
ce quo les grandes lectures et le commerce de la 
society donnent d’etendue aux idyes et de pene¬ 
tration a l’esprit ? . . . L’un des vices de la 

democratic, comme de toute demi-culture, est la 
passion des idees simples, et par suite des 
principes absolus.” 

M. Groard notes that Edmond Scherer 
was fond of walking, and that he belonged 
to that class of promsneurs who choose their 
walk and stick to it. 

“Chaquc matin il faisait sa promenade 
accoutumee [he was then a young man] dans 
un village de la banlieue de Strasbourg. Des 
les premiers jours, il avait ddcouvert l’cndroit 
favori, combine le chemin pour s’y rendre, 
et en depit des railleries, il y ytait reste 
aussi fldele qu’un nouvelliste d’autrefois a la 
grande allee du Luxembourg. En quelques 
pas il etait a la porte de la ville. Puis venaient 
les allocs droites et les feuillages epais du 
Mail. Au dola, la grande route. Apres 
l’avoir suivie quelque temps, il ontrait dans 
un sentier qui n’aboutissait a aucun rendez¬ 
vous do promcneur. . . . Une fois la il 
ralentissait le pas : il etait chez lui. . . . 


* “l’ar sa intro il avait du sang anglais etdu 
sang hollnndais dans les vcines,” M. Gr£ard says 
in the beginning of his book. 


Parfois il emportait avec lui le souvenir d’une 
lecture, qu’il meditait. Ce mot de Pascal l’avait 
arryty: ‘ quand il serait difficile de demontrer 
l’existence de Dieu par les lumiyres naturelles, 
le plus sdr est de le croire.’ En rentrant, il 
eenvait: ‘ Je ne puis me faire a ce raisonnement. 
Le plus stir est naif! Comme si la foi pouvait 
reconnaitre d’autre motif de croire que la 
verity.’ ” 

Yes, le plus sur is naif (certius est credere is 
not naif in Latin); but this very naivete is 
the strength of genius in Pascal and in the 
French language spoken by Pascal. The 
want of naivete was the weak point in 
Scherer. Had he possessed the gift of 
naiveti, he would not twenty years later 
have written in a “note intime,” repro¬ 
duced by M. Greard— 

“ Pascal a les inconvenients de l’absolu. Il ne 
comprend point ce qui est en dehors de son 
point de vue theologique: la vie, Phumanite, 
le monde, lui sont a bien des ygards un livre 
ferine. 11 est sublime, mais etroit, singuliere- 
ment etroit. U doit plus choquer qu’edifier 
Phomme qui a pratique le monde et qui sait 
voir les choses par leur cote relatif.” 

Are we then to believe that the world was 
a “ sealed book ” for Pascal ? It is more 
likely that Pascal-was a sealed book for M. 
Scherer. Another sealed book was Moliero. 
It is remarkable that the two most original 
eniuses of French literature were “ sealed 
ooks” for M. Scherer. 

William Makkheim. 


SOME BOOKS ON FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

National Life and Thought. A Series of 
Addresses. By Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers 
and Others. (Fisher Unwin.) The lectures 
contained in this volume were delivered on 
Sunday afternoons at South-place Institute, 
during 1889 and 1890, and were 

“ designed to give information, in a popular form, 
with regard to the national development and modes 
of political action among the different nations 
throughout the world, by means of sympathetic and 
trustworthy accounts of their history, national 
aspiration, and modes of government.” 

The result of this excellent design has been, not 
merely the delivery of these addresses to 
audiences mainly composed of the working 
classes, but the publication of the present 
volume. For all who desire trustworthy in¬ 
formation about the nations of Europe, but 
who cannot afford to purchase the latest 
Encyclopaedia, this volume can be highly 
recommended. It is a book not only to read, 
but to keep. Within the compass of some 400 
pages we have an account of almost every 
nation of Europe, and the value of the addresses 
has been enhanced by an excellent though 
not infallible Index. The lecture we first turn 
to is one entitled, “ Lessons from the Dutch 
Republic,” by tho late Prof. Thorold Rogers. 
All tho other lectures, Mr. Bent’s “Modem 
Life and Though amongst the Greeks,” and 
Mr. Singer’s “ Jews in their Relation to other 
Races” only excepted, arc simply entitled 
“Italy,” “Russia,” “ Servia,” or whatever 
nationality the subject may be. The reason for 
tho professor’s lecture not being entitled 
“Holland” is plain enough. Except for a 
reference to the House of Orange, there is 
nothing in the lecture about modem Holland; 
but there is much about “dominion being 
founded on grace,” and other matters which 
many will think far more entertaining than 
Holland, whether ancient or modem. “ Lessons 
from the Dutch Republic” is, like anything 


written by the late Oxford Professor of 
Political Economy, well worth perusal. Its 
very flaws attract; for if you abstract its 
egotism, where would its wit be ? But though 
Thorold Rogers is more witty than most of his 
brother lecturers, it cannot be said that he 
has much less to tell us of the working 
classes. We look in vain for any account 
of their wages, their diet, their trade asso¬ 
ciations, of strikes, and of sweating. Tho 
way in which the poor (the bulk of the 
people in any country) live is passed over in 
silence by them all, except by Mr. Minchin, in 
his lecture on “ Servia,” in which he deals with 
the social economy of the Serbs. The local 
government of that country is also described to 
us clearly and succinctly. Mr. Braekstad’s 
description of local government in Norway is 
not so satisfactory. He merely tells us that it 
is a “perfect system.” These lectures were 
delivered orally, and therefore aim at being 
popular, and in this—with one or two excep¬ 
tions—they succeed. The most interesting 
of them is perhaps Mr. Adam Gielgud’s 
“ Poland ” ; the most entertaining is certainly 
that on the “ Gypsies,” by Mr. F. H. Groorne. 
Speaking of the pitiless legislation against the 
people “called, known, held, and reputed 
Egyptians,” Mr. Groome is reminded of the 
cruel old Norfolk gardener: 

“ He was hoeing one day, and a frog hopped out 
before him. ‘ I’ll lam you to be a frog,’ said 
crabbed Roger, and hoed it forthwith in pieces. 
So ‘I’ll lam you to be Gypsies,’ said British 
law-givers, and the gallows was their means of 
education.” 

The account too of the death of Lancelot, by 
Offa’s Dike, with Pyramus playing old Welsh 
melodies upon his fiddle, is poetical and 
pathetic. 

“ First the ‘ March of the Men of HSrlech,’ and then 
from its stirring tones he slid imperceptibly into 
tho tender ‘ Shepherd of Snowdon.’ And as he 
played he wept, the big strong man. ‘ Play that 
again, my Pyramus,’ said Lancelot. And Pyramus 
did play it again, but not quite to the end; for, as 
the last bar opened, Lancelot died. Then there 
was lamentation in the tents of Egypt.” 

Mr. Gielgud’s “Poland” is an admirable 
historical address. Ho admits that until the 
adoption of the constitution of 1791 all political 
power was vested in the nobles ; but he points 
out that in the eighteenth century the number 
of “nobles” in Poland was so great that it 
constituted a fifth of the whole population, 
“which,” he adds, “is a much larger pro¬ 
portion than that of the people who enjoyed 
the franchise in England after the first Reform 
Bill.” In other words, the franchise was wider 
in Poland even before 1791 than it was in 
Great Britain before 1868. He claims for 
Poland that she was the land of liberty from 
the beginning of her history, “ and that it was 
because she was the land of liberty that the 
despotic governments which surrounded her 
have always been her enemies.” He points 
out the fallacy of any comparison between 
Poland and Ireland: 

“ Poland lost her independence at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when she was a civilised state 
and one of the great powers of Europe; Ireland 
was conquered in the twelfth century, when all 
the countries of Europe were more or less bar¬ 
barous, and Ireland not the least. In Russian 
Poland a Pole is not allowed to buy land. In 
Ireland the Government assists the Irish tenants 
to become proprietors by purchase of their 
holdings.” 

He combats tho notion that Poles are revolu¬ 
tionists and anarchists by pointing to the Diet 
of Galicia, which is a model for parliaments 
nearer home, and to M. Dunajevski, the 
Minister of Finance in tho Austro-Hungarian 
Cabinet, who has produced a budget with a 
surplus. As the lecturers are all nationalist 
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in their sympathies, their hostility to the Tzar 
and his government are not to be wondered at. 
M. Sevaaly in his “ Armenia ” is as strongly 
averse to annexation by Russia as Stambouloff 
himself. Mr. Magnusson in his “ Denmark 
and Ireland ” is not one whit less plain-spoken. 
He deplores Denmark’s political friendships 
with Russia and France. 

“ In her greatest need,” he tells us, “ his Mus¬ 
covite Majesty has made a miserable dupe of 
Denmark. You may gauge the ruin of the 
country, with but one million inhabitants, being 
burdened with a national debt of over twenty-two 
millions, besides a debt of over sixteen millions 
sterling of unguaranteed note issue, with its fleet 
gone, with Norway tom away from it in 1814 by 
Sweden, and Heligoland by England. The note- 
paper debt was cleared off by the drastically 
Bimple process of state bankruptcy, which merely 
transferred the ruin from the treasury to the 
holders of the paper, a shift which had the most 
deplorable effect possible on the country’s agri¬ 
culture and commerce. This was the outcome of 
Denmark’s infatuated policy in leaving her des¬ 
tinies in the hands of Russia and France.” 

Space forbids our indulging in further ex¬ 
tracts, though there are many other thoughtful 
lectures in this volume besides those we have 
referred to. Mr. Whitman tells us he read in 
an English newspaper the following criticism 
on a book on Germany: “ A dull book on a 
dull subject.” Reversing this sententious 
judgment, we might $ay that these addresses 
are interesting addresses on interesting sub¬ 
jects. The thanks of the public are due not 
only to the lecturers, but to the South-place 
Ethical Society, whose public spirit and 
liberality originated the scheme. 

Wayfaring in France. By Edward Harrison 
Barker. With fifty Illustrations. (Bentley.) 
This is a capital book of its kind. It is an 
excellent account of pedestrian touring in 
France. Without aiming at fine writing, the 
author brings before us a true picture of the 
scenery through which he travels. He wisely 
avoids details of how he got to the real starting- 
place of his walking tours, and shims descrip¬ 
tions of well-worn spots. These wayfarings 
deal with very different parts of France, or what 
was lately France. The walks are through the 
Landes, in Dauphin^, in Languedoc, in Brittany, 
and in Alsace. Generally Mr. Barker seems 
to have walked alone; on two occasions he had 
a companion, and it is singular to note that 
the narratives of these two journeys are 
decidedly inferior to the rest of the book. 
Perhaps the counter-attractions of companion¬ 
ship drew Mr. Barker’s attention off from the 
close observation of nature and of manners 
which is apparent in his solitary journeys. All 
these are good, but we prefer the tours in 
Languedoc and in Alsace to any of the others. 
Mr. Barker’s specialities are field-botany and 
church architecture; he notices every wild 
flower, and visits every church near his path. 
In Lower Languedoc he penetrates into the 
desert of La Camargue; but neither there, nor 
at Avignon, does he mention the poems of 
Mistral, Nerto and Mireio, which so wonder¬ 
fully describe those spots. In fact, want of 
acquaintance with the popular literature and 
language of the places which be visits is the 
sole drawback to Mr. Barker’s complete equip¬ 
ment as a tourist-traveller. He wisely does 
not dabble with politics, or economics, yet here 
and there a casual remark suggests much ; as 
whenhe observes, p. 181, the contrast between 
Sterne’s description of the region between Lunel 
and Nimes, “ one unvaried picture of plenty,” 
with the reality now, after the destruction of 
the vines by the phylloxera, and the ruin of the 
cultivation of madder. So, too, in Alsace the 
present results of the German occupation, and 
the fact of two churches, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, being necessary in villages where 


one sufficed for both worships before, are 
brought out with greater effect by this simple 
mention than by more lengthy and more studied 
reflections. We can cordially recommend this 
book as a model for pedestrian travel. 

In Troubadour Land: a Ramble in Provence 
and Languedoc. By S. Baring-Gould. Illus¬ 
trated by J. E. Rogers. (W. H. Allen.) Mr. 
Baring-Gould was at Rome in deadly fear of 
an outbreak of typhoid fever, and already 
meditating flight, when he received a letter 
from the publishers asking him to go to Pro¬ 
vence ana Languedoc and write a book thereon. 
Thus this volume is a piece of bookmaking; 
but it is bookmaking of an excellent kind, 
done by a practised hand. The comedy in it is 
supplied either by the incidents of travel or bv 
reminiscences of Mr. Gould’s earlier life, all 
excellently told—witness the account of bric- 
a-brac hunting with a German Jew in Florence. 
Mr. Gould inspects carefully the churches 
and museums in every place he visits, and 
gives account of them all. He also reads up 
his Greek and Latin authorities. Thus, 
antiquities and architecture, classical and 
mediaeval, are well described throughout. 
The padding (which is not overdone) is taken 
from Plutarch, from Caesar, and from Meri- 
vale. There are well-written narratives 
of Marius’s campaign in Provence, and of 
Caesar’s siege of Bourges. The physical 
features of the Rhone delta, the almost 
deserted cities and towns overlooking the 
Camargue, and on the shores and lagoons of 
the Gulf of Lyons, are excellently depicted by 
the writer and illustrated by the engraver. 
But the reader can hardly refrain from asking 
himself—Did the history of Provenoe and of 
Languedoc come suddenly to an end in 
mediaeval times? The book is entitled In 
“ Troubadour” Land, and the land is as truly 
the land of song as ever it was. There is, 
indeed, an occasional allusion to an early 
troubadour—one or two of the best-known 
anecdotes are re-told; but, on the whole, In 
Troubadour Land is something like the play of 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out. There is nothing 
in it to make a person, unacquainted with the 
fact, suppose that the inhabitants'use any 
other language than French, still less that there 
is any literature in it. Of the Proven 9 al 
poets—or of their Catalan brethren, who are 
almost as popular in Provence—there is not a 
word. And yet, what is given is so well done 
that our worst wish is that Mr. Baring-Gould 
should first study Provencal, modem as well as 
mediaeval, then revisit the land and give us a 
second volume, telling, not of classical and 
mediaeval and ecclesiastical Provence, but of 
Provence as it is, with its living troubadours, 
its poetry, its joyous sensuousness, the abundant 
enthusiasms, the exuberance of life of these 
children of the land of sun, of the yine, and the 
olive. 

Tenerife; Personal Experiences of the Island 
as a Health Resort. By George W. Strottell. 
(Fisher Unwin.) This sensible little book is 
written to correct the exaggerations which 
treat the climate of the Canaries, and especially 
of Teneriffe, as a specific in all cases of con¬ 
sumption. The writer dwells on the evident 
fact that the island contains many different 
climates; differing not only by reason of 
altitude or of proximity to the sea, but also 
because of the shadow of the giant mountain. 
All who have lived among mountains know 
how the temperature, wind, and rainfall vary 
under the eastern, western, or northern 
exposure. Other disadvantages are the doubtful 
quality of the meat, and in some oases even of 
tne water; but these evils may in time be 
remedied. Still, Teneriffe is asserted to be 
superior to any other health-resort for con¬ 
sumptive patients, if only the spot most suit¬ 


able to the special case be selected; but this is 
a large “ if ”—a mistake may be dangerous, or 
even fatal. The cruelty of sending patients in 
the last stage to die abroad, away from friends 
and home comforts, is insisted on, and it is 
right to give this warning. But we have known 
some return to die, with full deliberation pre¬ 
ferring to enjoy to the last gratefully God’s 
common bounties of earth, and sun, and air, 
instead of being imprisoned in close rooms in 
England, even with all the alleviation that 
loving care and skill of art can give. This side 
of the case may be considered by those whoso 
ties at home are few. That greater benefit is 
sometimes gained in summer than in winter we 
can well believe; we have known the same in 
Madeira. On p. 36, by a slip, this island is 
said to be south, instead of north, of Teneriffe. 
All invalids going to Teneriffe should read this 
book; it is not addressed to the general tourist. 

The Diary of a Working-Man in Central 
Africa. Edited by J. Cooke Yarborough. 
(S.P.C.K.) Early in the spring of 1882 Charles 
Janson, a devoted mission priest, died on the 
shore of Lake Nvassa. Exposure and toil had 
brought on a choleraic attack, but he had done 
his work. The graves of some men have an 
attractive force greater even than their unselfish 
lives. “ I thank God,” wrote Mr. William 
Johnson, “for the privilege of being with 
him in his Christian fortitude.” Mr. Johnson 
then set about pushing forward the good work 
whioh Charles Janson had begun. The problem 
to solve was: “ How is the Gospel to be 
brought to the people of Nyassa ? ” His solu¬ 
tion was: 

“ (1) Give us a steamer by which native teachers, 
trained at Zanzibar, and English missionaries 
could be carried from town to town along the 
shores; (2) a central station, if possible, or an 
island in the lake, to which missionaries might be 
transferred in case of war and sickness; (3) a 
training chip anchored in some sheltered bay, 
which might form a floating college for native 
teachers.” 

The outcome of his appeal was the building of 
the Charlee Janeon ; and among the volunteers 
to serve on board her was the writer of this 
diary, William Bellingham, an engineer and 
lay reader. The journal begins with their 
arrival at Quillimane on December 7, 1884. 
Christmas Day was spent in making their first 
trip up the Zambesi. By May, 1885, they had 
got as far as Matope, on the Upper Shire, above 
the Murchison Falls. They had then reached 
a point at whioh the steamer would have to be 
constructed, but it was first necessary to make 
a dock in which her pieces could be put together. 
It was not until September, 1885, that Belling¬ 
ham,, with six other men, started in an open 
boat for the Lake, and eleven days after sailed 
past Charles Janson’s grave at Maendaenda. 
They could not land owing to the heavy 
breakers on the shore. Christmas Day, 1885, 
W illiam Bellingham spent alone, as the 
steamer still remained at Matope. The last 
entry in the diary is for October 12, 1886. 
Bellingham is then at Quillimane again home¬ 
ward bound. The book has a good sketch map, 
and is well illustrated. The only complaint we 
have to make of the editor is that he leaves us 
to infer (see pp. 52-55) that there were “ con¬ 
siderable dissensions among the little party,” 
without telling us plainly the upshot of these 
disputes. Possibly, however, Mr. Yarborough 
may have thought that these “ dissensions ” aid 
not concern him as editor of this diary. If 
that was so, it is unfortunate that he referred 
to them. There is an instructive footnote to 
page 78, which throws fresh light on what is 
done, or rather what is left undone, by our 
Foreign Office. In conclusion, we can recom¬ 
mend this unassuming little book to all who 
take an interest in Central Africa. 
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Forty Days in the Holy Land. By Elizabeth 
Haroourt Mitchell. (Kegan Paul & Co.) The 
first two chapters and the last two chapters 
in this book might well have been omitted. 
The remaining nine, which describe the writer’s 
.wanderings from Jaffa to Beyrout, form 
very pleasant reading. Mrs. Mitchell is a 
zealous High Churchwoman, but her enthusiasm 
makes her neither narrow nor bitter. The 
following is a fair sample of the style and spirit 
in which she writes: 

“ A visit to a harem was said to be a desirable 
conclusion to our sojourn in the East, but I, for 
one, declined to enter such a place of degradation. 
Were it possible by such a visit to help our poor 
sisters out of their slavery, I should only have been 
too thankful to make it; but to go and see them, 
penned up in their detestable prison was a great 
deal more than any Christian woman ought to 
bear.” 

While Mrs. Mitchell’s party was in Damascus 
they fell in with Milan, ex-king of Servia. This 
potentate was travelling at an expense of £20 a 
day, besides extras! 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. John Mobley and Mr. A. J. Balfour 
have both been elected presidents of the newly- 
founded British Economic Association, of which 
Mr. Goschen is president and Prof. Edgeworth 
secretary. Besides the Journal—of which it is 
hoped that the first number will be ready by 
the end of March—members will also receive, 
for their annual subscription of one guinea, 
translations of foreign works and reprints of 
rare economic classics. It has been decided 
that the first of these shall be a translation of 
Roscher’s History of Economical Literature in 
England. 

Mr. H. G. Keene, author of The Fall of the 
Moghul Empire, has written a life of Madhoji 
Rindia, the contemporary of Warren Hastings, 
and the greatest statesman and warrior of his 
line, for the series of ‘‘Rulers of India,” 
edited by Sir W. W. Hunter. He has been 
fortunate enough to find a portrait of him, 
painted in oils by a wandering Italian (name 
unknown), which is now in the possession of 
Sir Mountstuart E. Grant-Duff, the son of the 
historian of the Mahrattas. This will be 
reproduced as a frontispiece to the volume. 

The second volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s 
Labour and Life of the People will be published 
next month. It will contain London street by 
street, Central London, South and outlying 
London, London children, &c. Five large maps 
and several tables of comparative poverty will 
also be given in a separate volume. 

Mr. Bernard Bosanquet has seht to press 
with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. for 
immediate publication a criticism of General 
Booth’s scheme, from the ethical point of 
view. 

The last volume of Mr. Bailey Saunders’s 
series of Schopenhauer Selections will be 
published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
very shortly. It will be entitled The Art of 
Literature, and contain the essays on “ Author¬ 
ship,” “Style,” “The Study of Latin,” 
“ Men of Learning,” “Thinking for Oneself,” 
“Some Forms of Literature,” “Criticism,” 
“ Reputation,” and “ Genius.” 

Messrs. Metihten announce a new series, to 
b? called “ Social Questions of the Day,” under 
the editorship of Mr. H. de B. Gibbins, whose 
Industrial History of England was reviewed in 
the Academy of last week. The common aim 
of the writers will be to treat their subjects 
from the point of view of the historical school 
of economics. The first volume, to appear 
immediately, will be Trades Unionism—Old and 
New, by Mr. George Howell. This will be 


followed by Poverty and Pauperism, by the Rev. 
L. R. Phelps. Among other volumes arranged 
for are— The Co-operative Movement of To-day, 
by Mr. G. J. Holyoake; Mutual Thrift, by the 
Rbv. J. Frome Wilkinson; English Soeialism of 
To-day, by Mr. Hubert Bland; The Commerce 
of Nations, by Prof. C. F. Bastable; English 
Land and English Men, by the Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs; and Christian Socialism in England, by 
the Rev. J. Carter. 

Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. have in the 
press a new series of books on practical 
Christianity, entitled “ The Christian under 
Review,” edited by the Rev. Charles Neil, 
Incumbent of St. Matthias, Poplar. In twelve 
popularly-written small volumes the Christian 
will be viewed in regard to his start, aims, 
beliefs, mental and moral training, recreations, 
influence, privileges, duties and responsi¬ 
bilities, progress, worship, and inheritance. 
The list of the writers includes the bishop of 
Sodor and Man, the dean of Gloucester, the 
dean of Norwich, Archdeacon Sinclair, and 
Archdeacon Wynne, of Aghadoe. 

A new novel, by Mrs. Needell, entitled 
Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter, will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. Frederick Wame & Co. 

A shilling edition of the English translation 
of Ibsen’s “ Rosmersholm,” by Mr. Charles 
Archer, will be issued immediately by Mr. 
Walter Scott. At the performance of “ Ros¬ 
mersholm,” to be given on February 23 at 
the Vaudeville, the text of his edition will be 
used. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will issue next week 
the second edition of Mademoiselle Ixe —a book 
which has lately received the encomium of Mr. 
Gladstone, though it is not true, as has been 
reported, that the authoress is a relative of the 
ex-premier. 

The first number of the London Middlesex 
Note Book, a new illustrated quarterly magazine 
of local history and antiquities, edited by Mr. 
B. P. W. Phfilimore, will be published during 
next month by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

An “interview” with Dr. Herman Adler, 
acting chief Rabbi, will appear in No. 38(5 of 
Cassell's Saturday Journal, to be published on 
February 18. It is accompanied by an illustra¬ 
tion, showing Dr. Adler in his office in Fins- 
bury-square. 

Max O’Rell has accepted an engagement 
to pay a third visit to America next season. 
He is engaged to give a hundred causeries in 
the United States and Canada. On his return 
to Europe, Max O’Roll intends retiring from 
the lecture field. 

At the meeting of the Cymmrodorion Society, 
on Wednesday next, February 18, Mr. Alfred 
Nutt, author of Studies on the Legend of the 
Holy Grail,- will read a paper upon “The 
Latest Views about Arthur.” 

The Chief Rabbi will lecture at the Lambeth 
Polytechnic, Femdale-road, Clapham, on 
Sunday next, February 15, at 3.30 p.m., upon 
“ The Wit and Wisdom of the Talmud.” 

The library of the late Archbishop Thomson, 
consisting of upwards of (5000 volumes, is to be 
sold in the De Grey Rooms, at York, by Messrs. 
Hepper & Sons, on Tuesday, February 24, and 
the four following days. Besides a large col¬ 
lection of theological and philosophical works, 
it comprises the publications of many learned 
societies. 

On Monday next, February 16, Messrs. 
Sotheby will begin to sell the library of the 
late Cornelius Paine, of Brighton. The collec¬ 
tion is of a miscellaneous nature, including 
examples of early English printers, from 
Wynkyn de Worde; some rare Bibles, sold with 
all faults; the second Prayer-Book of Edward 


VI. (1552); an extensive series of the works of 
Defoe; a number of old plays; local publica¬ 
tions relating to Sussex, Brighton, and London ; 
and some modern books printed on vellum. 
The sale will last altogether for eight days. 

The annual meeting of the members of the 
Harleian Society was held on Wednesday 
last, February 4, G. E. Cokayne, Esq., 
Norroy King of Arms, in the chair. Tne 
accounts of the society showed a marked 
increase in the interest taken in genealogical 
pursuits. The publications issued during the 
past year were the “ Marriage Licenses issued 
by the Vicar-General of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1679—1694,” in two volumes, 
and the “ Registers of St. George’s Chapel, 
Mayfair, 1740—1754.” “The Visitations of 
Norfolk,” and “The Register of the Parish 
Church of Kensington ” are now in the press. 
Mr. Granville Leveson-Gower was elected a 
vice-president, and Mr. J. W. Clay a member 
of the council. 

Correction :—In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter on 
“ Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore ” 
in the Academy of last week, p. 139, col. 1, 
line 26, for “ those (namely,” read “ five (those, 
namely.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Lord Selborne, who was formerly deputy 
steward as well as counsel to the university of 
Oxford, has been appointed high steward in 
the room of the late Earl of Carnarvon, who 
had held that office since 1859. 

Trinity College, Dublin, has conferred the 
degree of honorary LL.D. upon Mr. A. J. 
Balfour. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved Mr. E. A. T. Wallis Budge, of 
the department of oriental antiquities in the 
British Museum, for the degree of Doctor in 
Letters. 

Mr. Sidney J. Hickson, author of A 
Naturalist in North Celebes, and some time 
deputy professor of anatomy at Oxford, has 
been appointed to the vacant lectureship at 
Cambridge in the advanced morphology of 
invertebrates; and Messrs. G. F. C. Searle and 
S. Skinner have been appointed demonstrators 
in experimental physics. 

Mr. Percy Gardner, Lincoln and Merton 
professor of classical archaeology at Oxford, 
will deliver a public lecture on Friday next, 
February 20, upon “ The Life and Work of 
Henry Schliemann.” 

On Monday next, February 16, Mr. E. Gard¬ 
ner, director of the British School at Athens, will 
deliver a public lecture, under the auspices of the 
Cambridge Hellenic Society, on “The Theatre 
of Megalopolis.” At the same time a collection 
of water-colour drawings of Byzantino archi¬ 
tecture, by Messrs. Schutz and Barnsley, will 
be exhibited. 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society, held on February 12, “ Aristotle 
on the Constitution of Athens ” was to be dis¬ 
cussed by Dr. Jackson, Mr. Hicks, and Mr. 
Wyse. 

Two portraits have l’een presented to the 
university of Cambridge by subscription; one 
of Dr. Westcott, now Bishop of Durham, painted 
by Mr. W. B. Richmond, which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy last year; and the other 
of Prof. Alfred Newton, by Mr. C. W. Furse. 

TnE first scholarship founded at Oxford in 
memory of the late Aubrey Moore, for the 
encouragement of theological study, has been 
awarded to Mr. Ragg, of Christ Church, who 
has already taken a first in classics and in 
theology. 
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The Union at Oxford has resolved to open 
negotiations with the general assembly of Paris 
students, with a view to placing them on the 
same footing, as regards honorary membership, 
with Cambridge, Dublin and Durham men. 

The Oxford Magazine has published a census 
of undergraduates resident this term. The total 
is 2420, as compared with 2394 two years ago. 
The chief features are the increase in non- 
collegiate students (who now outnumber any 
college) and at Lincoln, Brasenose, and Trinity; 
and the decrease at Worcester, Oriel, Queen’s, 
Christ Church, and Merton. 

Prof. Bwrxa's inaugural lecture at Cam¬ 
bridge, on “ The University Training of 
Engineers,” has been published as a pamphlet 
by the Pitt Press. 

Pbof. Seth, of St. Andrews, has been 
appointed to deliver the A. J. Balfour philo¬ 
sophical lectures at Edinburgh. He will give 
four lectures upon “ Realism,” on the four first 
Mondays of March. 

The free evening lecture at University Col¬ 
lege, London, on Wednesday next, February 
18, will be delivered by Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
upon “ Samuel Richardson.” 

Mr. Satyanidhar, acting professor of logic 
in the Madras Presidency College, states that 
out of 207 Indian students now in England, 
Cambridge has 30 and Oxford 9. The rest 
prefer London or Edinburgh. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A BIARRITZ SKETCH. 

Tub raincloud rests upon the Rhune, 

A silvery light is on the sea, 

The grey shale cliffs shine wet, and we 
With pallid skies are more in tune 

Than when the purple mountains glow 
Along the clear horizon line, 

And sparkling waves like foaming wine 
Leap up and o’er the rocks below. 

We seek the fresh salt-laden air, 

The odour of the sea-wrack thrown 
Upon a fearful coast, stormhlown, 

That bids the mariner beware. 

We cannot always feast or tread 
Lightfooted, for the heart has fears, 

And watchful eyes have hidden tears— 
Bitterest tears are oft unshed. 

Beatrix L. Tollemaciie. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Rev. Scott Robertson contributes to the 
Antiquary for February a useful memoir of 
Richard Yngworth, first bishop of Dover. He 
was a Dominican friar, but his early history 
has not yet been made out. He was appointed 
to the new see in 1337, and died in 1344. Mr. 
Robertson gives an abstract of the prelate’s 
will; we wish it had been printed in full. Mr. 
Roach de Sclionix reviews the new edition of 
“ Petit’s Architectural Studies in France,” and 
is happily enabled to reproduce some of the 
engravings. One of these is “A Font at 
Loches,” which, if it wore in an English 
church, we should call Norman; but that 
would not be a proper term for any archi¬ 
tectural object in Touraine. It is a circular 
bowl, with two rows of square panels, and a 
running pattern at the top. We wish some 
wandering antiquary who can draw accurately 
would reproduce it in full, so that the designs 
in all the squares might be known to us. Mr. 
Robert Blair contributes a note on “Sand- 
desks,” that is, desks with a rim round them 
which were filled with sand, in which the 
earliest lessons in writing were acquired. They 
were, it seems, in use in the Bishopric of 
Durham as late as 1810. We thought that, like 


the horn-book, they had been discarded in the 
last century. Mr. John B. Shipley oommuni- 
oates a very interesting article on recent dis¬ 
coveries of an archaeological character in the 
neighbourhood of Boston, U.S.A. We must 
await further information ere we accept the 
conclusions which would seem naturally to 
flow from them. Mr. Hope still continues his 
valuable series of papers on Holy Wells. We 
trust when he has come to an end that they 
may be collected into a volume. 


A NEW THEORY OF THE OSSIANIO 
SAGA* 

Previous investigators of the Ossianic Saga 
have started from the indications of the Irish 
Annals which make Finn a prominent figure 
of third century history. Some have accepted 
the Annals as substantially true, and have based 
their interpretation of the Saga upon them; 
others, like Mr. Skene, have refused them all 
credence; others, again, like myself, have 
accepted a third-century historical Finn, while 
maintaining that his life and deeds had sub¬ 
stantially no influence upon the Saga, which 
was in reality an arrangement of mythic and 
heroic tales, made chiefly in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Prof. Zimmer now comes 
forward with a theory which, if true, is of such 
far-reaching consequence that no apology is 
needed for laying before the English reader the 
following hasty summary, made from an advance 
copy, which the writer owes to Prof. Zimmer’s 
courtesy. 

The historical conditions which form the basis 
of Prof. Zimmer’s argument are, briefly, as 
follows : In 795 Norwegian Vikings appear for 
the first time upon the coasts of Ireland, which 
they assail and harry for more than half a 
century. At first they only plunder and sail 
away; but soon they fix themselves in the 
land, seize upon strategic points, ally them¬ 
selves with the native kings (who eagerly seek 
thoir aid in the interminable conflicts which 
every Irish chieftain waged with all his 
neighbours), marry native women (who greatly 
appreciated their stature and comeliness), and 
become half-Irish. In the early years of the 
ninth century a Norwegian leader, Thorgils, 
seeks to found a Norse kingdom, but fails and 
is slain. The political organisation of Ireland 
is not seriously affected by the Norsemen. It 
is otherwise with the next batch of invaders— 
the Danish Vikings—who appear in the middle 
of the ninth century, seize and hold Dublin 
against both Irish and Norwegians, whom they 
defeat with terrible slaughter, and found a 
Danish kingdom, which has imitators in the 
South and West, plays its part in the 
ceaseless warfare that rages between the head- 
king of Ireland and the under-kings, and 
which is at times the most powerful political 
factor in the island. The Danes remain 
heathens until the middle of the tenth century, 
when Anlaf, son of Sitric, invades England, is 
conquered by Eadmund, and submits to 
baptism in the year 943. Christianity furthered 
the assimilation of Celt and Scandinavian, as 
did likewise the political events of the late 
tenth and early eleventh centuries, when the 
Munster chief, Brian, wrested for a time the 
head-kingship of Ireland from the North 
Irish chiefs, with the aid of tho Danish 
Vikings, and then, turning against tho latter, 
inflicted upon them the defeat of Clontarf, 
which, however slight in its immediate effects, 
yet marks the termination of the period of 
invasions. The later raid of Magnus Bare-legs 

* Zeitsehrift fiir deutschcs Alter thorn . Vol. 53. H. 
Zimmer, Keltische Beitriige, III., weitere nord- 
germanische einfliisse in der iiltesten ttberlieferung 
der irischen heldentage; ursprung und entwicke- 
lung der Finn-(Ossian-)sage; die vikinger Irlands 
in sage; geschicbte und recht der Iren. 
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(a.d. 1103) was an isolated event, standing in 
no real connexion with the invasions of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. 

Such is the historical background to the 
Fenian Saga. Prof. Zimmer first examines 
the fifteenth century account of Finn, which 
represents him as the head of a standing 
militia engaged chiefly in protecting the coasts 
of Ireland. He has little difficulty in showing 
that at the period assigned to him (second and 
third century, a.d.) Ireland was exposed to 
no invasions, and that texts of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries which deal fully with the 
history of that period know nothing of any 
standing militia. Moreover the texts of the 
older Ultonian heroic cycle, redacted in the 
in the seventh century, revised and interpolated 
down to the tenth oentury, although they 
contain numerous traces of the influence 
exercised upon them, by both the classical and 
Christian culture which blossomed forth so 
richly in Ireland in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and by the Norse mythic and heroic 
tales of a later period, yet show no sign of any 
such institution as that pictured in the later 
Fenian texts. Nor is any mention made in 
the Book of Rights, a compilation of the later 
tenth century, of the elaborate code of rights 
and privileges of the Fenians as we know them 
from the fully developed Fenian Saga. 

Irish texts of the eighth-twelfth centuries 
repeatedly present the word fiann, plural fauna 
(also fennid), in the sense of “warrior,” 
“warrior band.” Later texts specialise the 
meaning, referring it to the warrior bands of 
Finn and Goll, the Fenian militia. The word 
fiann is a loan-word from the Norse; it is the 
Norse fiandi, plural fiandr—" enemy.” The 
Norse Viking was the enemy par excellence, he 
was also par excellence the brave enemy, the 
warrior whose valour roused the admiration 
of the puny ( schmachtig ) Irishmen. From 
thence to “mercenary,” “chieftain’s suite,” 
“ fighting force of the clan,” the transition is 
easy. _ Examples of all these various meanings 
are given, and it is shown that the word 
occurs in passages where Norsemen are either 
mentioned or where their presence may be 
suspected. But the signification of the word 
was still further extended; in the form Fine it 
became equivalent to “men,” “race,” “tribe.” 
This took place when the original connexion 
between the words fianna and fine and the 
Scandinavian population had died out of the 
popular mind. Thus a verse in Fiacc’s hymn 
to Patrick, which runs thus, “ he [Patrick] 
preached thrice thirty years to the heathen 
bands of tho Fine ” was taken in the sense that 
Fine was an old generic name for the population 
of Ireland. But how comes a name originally 
applied to Norse Vikings to appear in an early 
hymn to Patrick? The apostle of Ireland 
certainly never preached to the Norwegians. 
No, but the tenth-century Irishmen thought he 
did. Prof. Zimmer quotes several texts, of 
which I shall mention the most important 
presently, in support of this statement. 
But why did they believe this ? The 
answer to the question involves the 
consideration of the Patrician documents 
in tho Book of Armagh. Ever since 
the beginning of the eighth century 
Armagh had striven to push her claims to 
primacy; she had valiantly stood on the side 
of Rome in the struggle against the particularist 
usages of the Celtic Church (reckoning of 
Easter and special form of tonsure), and had 
not hesitated to forge a series of documents in 
furtherance of the Roman claims. Prof. 
Zimmer hints that the primacy was the price 
Rome paid to Armagh for this support. But 
the pretentions of Armagh were not finally 
accepted by the Irish Church until the middle 
of the ninth century, and we can follow the 
stages of the conflict in the Annals, In the 
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tenth century a new danger arises : the Danish 
king is baptised in England, the Danish 
Christian community looks to Canterbury rather 
than to Armagh. The old device is resorted to, 
and a series of pious fabrications of the last 
quarter of the tenth century represent Patrick 
us having converted the ancestors of the Danes. 
The device met with the success that attended 
any more than usually outrageous perversion of 
the truth in the Middle Ages generally, and in 
Ireland specially. Armagh triumphed; but 
her very triumph led to oblivion of the facts. 
In the eleventh century, when the mythology 
and heroic history of Ireland were thrown 
into chronological form, the Irish antiquaries 
were puzzled by the statement that Patrick 
had converted the Fine ; they had forgotten all 
about the Danes, to them the Fine were one of 
the early races of Ireland, and they romanced 
about them to the top of their bent. But by 
this time, as we shall see presently, Finn and 
his men had been transferred back into the 
third century. The connexion of Fine with 
Finn was by this time well established. But 
the Iiieh antiquaries of the eleventh century 
knew that Patrick was later than the third 
centujy ; they got over the difficulty by 
feigning that some of the Fene had lived long 
enough to be converted by the apostle of 
Ireland. Thus arose the fable of the super- 
naturally prolonged life of Ossian and Cailte. 

Let us now turn to a tenth century text 
which brings together Patrick and the Fine. 
“ Loegaire’s Conversion ” states that Patrick 
codified the customs of Ireland with the help 
of eight other commissioners, two with him¬ 
self to represent the Church (Benen, Cairnech); 
three representatives of the kingly power 
(Loegaire the head-king, and the unaer-kings 
of Ulster and Munster); and three others, 
Dubthach head bard of Ireland, Fergus the 
oet, and Bus mac Tricim mi btrla feni , “a 
nower of speech of the feni.” This Bus mac 
Tricim is a Bus Tryggvasonar, and the berla 
feni is Norse. This faole corresponds to a 
fact. The Senchus Mor is no purely Irish text 
of the fifth-sixth centuries, but a late tenth 
century codification of Irish, Norse, and Norse- 
Irish custom, which came into existence when 
the Scandinavian invaders had welded them¬ 
selves into the political and social life of 
Ireland. 

So far hus the word “ fiann ” carried us. 
Now for the earliest accounts of Finn himself. 
These date from the tenth century, and 
figure him as the chief of a Viking band, 
strong in the possession of the strategic position 
of Almu, allying himself now with this now 
with that native chief, making love early and 
often, playing such rough practical iokes upon 
his followers as to tie up one naked to a tree 
all night because he had deemed it too cold to 
go out when told (an interesting testimony to 
the antiquity of the special Teutonic form of 
humour), son probably of a Norse father and 
an Irish mother, and endowed with the seer’s 
gift. As early as the second half of the tenth 
centuiy he figures as a personage of the second 
and thiid centuries. How did this happen? 
The circumstances of the times in which the 
historical Finn (the Viking chief) lived must 
have been like those of the third century, so 
like as to induce confusion in the minds of the 
tenth centuiy Irishmen who had no correct 
idea of the past. At the end of the second 
century Ireland is equally divided between 
Mug Nuadat and Conn Cetchathach. In the 
middle of the ninth centuiy Fedlimid mac 
Crimthain is the recognised king of Southern 
Ireland (hth Mega, Mog’s half). The record of 
his ft niggles with the Northern kings, Niall 
and Maelsechlainn, recalls that of the second- 
third century head-kings, Art and Cormac 
muc Airt, against Southern Ireland. Indeed it 
may Le assumed that the tenth-eleventh 


century accounts of the second-third century 
wars were influenced by the real history of the 
ninth century. In one instance this can be 
roved. A late tenth century North Irish poet 
ecks out the legendary North Irish third- 
century king, Cormac mac Airt, with traits 
derived from the historical South Irish bishop- 
king of Cashel, Cormac, slain in 903. In one 
of the oldest tales about Finn, his father, 
Cumall, carries off his mother Murni, daughter 
of Tadg mac Nuadat. Now Ailill Aulom, a 
celebrated legendary king of the early third 
century is a son of Mug Nuadat (mac Moga 
Nuadat); whilst Tadg mac Cein is a prominent 
figure in the Leinster legendary history 
of the late third centuiy. Tadg mac 
Nuadat reminded the Irish story-tellers 
of both these earlier personages, who 
were separated by nearly two generations— 
hence the uncertainty that prevails in the 
earliest Fenian texts about Finn’s alleged date, 
and the fact that he is made to live over some 
150 years. Finn is thus brought down to the 
early eighth < entury; and we find at this date 
a Caittil Find, who was slain in Munster in 
856 by Imar and Olaf, kings of the Dublin 
Danes. These had appeared in Ireland a few 
years previously, and their hand had been laid 
as heavily upon their Norwegian predecessors 
as upon the native Irish. The Norsemen— 
now after two generations half-Irish— made 
common cause with the natives against them. 
Caittil Find was their chief-leader; his defeat 
and death in 856 marks the triumph of the 
Danish invaders, who were to rule m Dublin 
for three centuries. About Caittil Find him¬ 
self—half-Norse, half-Irish—gathered every 
floating story, every characteristic trait that 
the Irish knew of in connexion with the 
Norsemen. His fight against the Danish 
overlord, when transferred back into the third 
century, becomes the fight of the Fenian 
militia against the head-king of Ireland. But, 
it may be objected, Find is no Norse name. 
No; it is the Irish translation of hviti, 
“ white.” Caittil was a “ Mr. 'White,” as were 
so many of the Vikings of the first invasion, 
who came mostly from the Hardangerfiord. 
Indeed, the predominance of the name 
“white” struck the fancy of the Irish, and 
they called the over-sea visitors findgenti, 
“ white strangers.” Later, when the Danes 
appeared, and straightway came to blows with 
the Norsemen, they were distinguished as 
dubhgenti, “ black strangers.” 

The after development of the Fenian Saga 
is conditioned partly by its semi-Norse origin, 
partly by the fact that the later bards borrowed 
scenes, incidents, and traits from the older 
Cuchulain cycle, and wove them into the new 
heroic epos. One instance may suffice. In the 
Cuchulain cycle Ulster defies the remainder of 
Ireland; Cuchulain, single-handed, holds at 
bay all the forces of the South and West. In 
the Fenian Saga Ireland takes the place of 
Ulster, and successfully withstands the 
onslaught of the King of the World and his 
motley tribe of allies. Through all, too, 
pierces the original heathen character of the 
eponymous hero of the Saga. But South 
Ireland was already Christian in the third- 
fourth centuries, so that positive heathen 
practices could no more have occurred there in 
the ninth century than in the Germany of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century.* Another 
testimony this to the imported nature of the 
Fenian legends. The most distinctive trait of 
heathenism associated with Finn himself, and 
the one which seems to have impressed the 
Dish the most vividly, is his divinatory power 
and the magic practices with which it was 
accompanied. From one of the oldest Finn 


* This shows how far removed is Prof. Zimmer’s 
standpoint from that of the modem folklorist- 


stories, dating back to the tenth century, we 
learn the names of these practices, imbae 
foroanai and teinm laegda. This latter cannot 
be explained in Irish; it is the Old-Norse 
teinar laiy%ir—“ the thrown staves,” and this 
method of divining the future may be com¬ 
pared with the casting of “ surculi ” described 
by Tacitus in chap. x. of the Germania. 

This brief summary does scant, justice to an 
investigation every point of which is buttressed 
by a wonderful array of facts, and by reasoning 
of the most subtle and acute kind. One other 
point, however, I must cite. Lochlann has 
hitherto been referred to Norway, and ex¬ 
plained as “lake-land.” But, according to 
Prof. Zimmer, the oldest form is Lathlind , gen. 
Laithlinde ; and it is an Irish rendering of 
Loland, the island whence came the first 
Danish Vikings. At first it designated the 
Danes’ country alone, and received the ex¬ 
tended meaning of Scandinavia generally at a 
comparatively late period. 

Let me first sum up the novel — nay, 
revolutionary—features of the hypothesis. If 
true, it supplies, as its author claims, an 
Ariadne’s clue through the maze of early Irish 
history and literature. (1) Wherever we meet the 
words “ fian ” or “ feni ” we can postulate the 
presence or the influence of Norsemen. (2) Early 
Irish ecclesiastical history is dominated by a 
series of pious frauds ad majorem gloriam Ard- 
machiae. (3) The Brehon law is shifted several 
centuries down, and no longer represents an 
independent autocthonous legal growth, but a 
compromise between two rival systems. (4) The 
Fenian Saga, in so far as it is not a mere literary 
elaboration of historical and pseudo-historical 
facts, is to be referred to Teutonic rather than 
to Celtic mythopoeic fancy. 

In presence of researches so weighted with 
matter, so clogged with ultra-ingenuity of 
analysis, written, moreover, and printed with all 
those refinements of obfuscation wherewith the 
modern German loves to supplement the 
natural want of perspicuity of his language, I 
can only present a few observations of the most 
general character. 

It is hardly too much to say that the 
hypothesis turns upon the word “ fiann.” But 
is the suggested derivation a likely one ? 
Granted the Celt could find no better generic 
name for the Viking than “ the enemy,” would 
he have gone to the Viking’s tongue for the 
word itself ? He must have learned it from the 
Viking; did the latter describe himself as a 
“fiandi” enemy? Moreover, although Prof. 
Zimmer shows that where “fiann” is used there 
is generally something Norse sous roche, yet he 
admits that fiandr was never officially used of 
the Norsemen as a whole. He quotes as 
analogous the word “slave”; the Germans 
captured numbers of Slaves, hence the word 
became synonymous with servue. But it hardly 
needs pointing out that the analogy is a false 
one. The further instances of Find = Hviti, 
and findgenti = Norsemen many of whom have 
the surname hviti, can hardly be said to support 
the main thesis. Indeed, I fear that presented 
thus baldly these conjectures may move to 
mirth. But Prof. Zimmer means them 
seriously, and has much to urge on their 
behalf. Nevertheless, philological considera¬ 
tions apart, I cannot but feel the immense 
initial difficulty of the theory. 

Then, I find no satisfactory explanation of 
the most striking characteristic of the late 
Fenian texts: Finn’s standing quarrel with the 
Lochlanners. If, as the hypothesis demands, 
all connected with the Scandinavians had 
become so vague even by the end of the tenth 
century as to allow the fable of a third centuiy 
Finn, is it likely that the men of the twelfth 
and following centuries would have folt the 
stress of the invasion period sufficiently to make 
the Lochlann raider the standing figure which 
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he is in the Saga ? The original enmity of 
Caittil and the Danes can hardly be adduced, 
because, ex hypothesi, this enmity had entirely 
lost its true character and been transformed 
into enmity between a third century Finn and 
a third century Irish head-king as early as the 
beginning of the eleventh century. Finally, 
are the facts mentioned by Prof. Zimmer at all 
strong enough to account for the transforma¬ 
tion of a ninth century Norse-Irishman with a 
third century Irishman P 
On the other hand, the teinm laegda incident 
has profoundly impressed me. The fact that 
Irishmen of the tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth 
centuries should ascribe a distinctively Norse 
ractice to Finn must mean something, even if it 
oes not mean all that Prof. Zimmer thinks. 

It is to be hoped that Celtic experts will not 
be deterred by Prof. Zimmer’s peculiar modes 
of controversy, of which there are some 
characteristically unpleasant examples in this 
paper, from subjecting his theory to the most 
searching criticism. Whatever may be its fate, 
it is a marvel of hard work, of acute investiga¬ 
tion, of subtle reasoning. In every sense of the 
word it is epoch-making. 

Alfred Nutt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

“ ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS.’’ 

London : Feb. 9, 1891. 

Those interested in the newly-discovered 
'tiOvvatur ra\iTtia will do well in cases of doubt 
or difficulty to suspend judgment for a while 
until the book appears in a more satisfactory 
form, as it assuredly will do, when the promised 
facsimiles are once in the hands of Aristotelian 
scholars. Meanwhile the following corrections, 
which are mostly of an obvious kind, may be 
of use provisionally, if only to show the need 
of a new and revised edition of the text. 

P. 16. tv rots woi bpanv aMs iroAAaxou ptpvr)Kt. 
The last word, which is a vox nihili, is clearly 
a blunder for pipvnrou, the word used by the 
writer of the TloKirtta in the very similar passage 
in p. 28. 

P. 19. tSti 8c tcAciv wtvraKomopiSipvov uiv is tv 
in rrjs otKfiat rotr) wtvraKi-rta pbrpo. For rrjs oixcfaj 
we must surely read yrjs oUtlas. 

P. 29. Kcd wi\iy StayvwBt [s/r] wov \iyti Ttp\ rwv 
SiavtlpaffBat ri)v yrjv 8ou\op(ywy. I cannot find 

any sense in this as it stands; but, by the 
change of a letter or two, we may get some¬ 
thing very different—ical vaKiv 81 SAAoSf rov\(yn.‘ 

P. 64. 81 A tJjv E arpaniv. The writer 
means not the army of Xerxes, but his expe¬ 
dition— iTTpardav. A similar correction has to 
be made in p. 75, where arpareiais is printed 
arpanats 

P. 66. TipooBivov Spxovros. Read TtpooBivovs. 

P. 100, 'Ptswv rf o Ilaiavicir ical 4>iuAAoj S Axip- 
Sovs vl6s. The last two words arise from a mis¬ 
reading of ’Ax*pSoitioi ; Phayllus was of the 
deme called ’AxtpSovs, as Rhinon was of that of 

n<u avia. 

P. 100. fV EvicXfcSciiis Apxovros. Read Ev«A«(8i)v. 

P. 103. Soxov-riv *etAAi<rro Si) ical ToXiTiKwrara 
AkAvtuv KapSilf ical xoivp xpfoaoBat rat i vpoytyevi)- 
pivais ovpQopats. There is no sense in aapSlq 
which is a mere error for *al iSI<f 

P. 125. KuAioviri . . . oX'rovs ptrtdpas ci’t ri)v 
iSbv fxpovv roietv. The double solecism 

in this passage may be removed by restoring 
ptrt&povs and f r X°*[ Ta 0- 

P. 143. Aioivolwv rwv M Aqra/wv. Read Ai)val<p 

P. 162. ipiriyv&TT)\ is an impossible word; 
the true reading must be //or^nTijr. 

I. Bywater. 


Wadham College, Oxford: Feb. 12,1891. 

P. 14, 1. 8. i)v 8’ 8 SriAcvv ijj piv fi4)<ru ical Tp So(t) 
rwv wptirwv, rrj 8’ o bo la xal rots wpiypairi ric pi aav 

jrhati here being impossible, I thought of <pbntt ; and 
it seems confirmed by p. 48,1. 10. at sol [to] <piiru 
rwv tvKpavwv •• Ijtrav. This use of <pia u is perhaps 
against Aristotelian authorship. So is the use of 
r& rpiypa to, unless Tul. i. 11. 12 be parallel. 

P. 16, 1. 11. For [fiua] t’ i(Av, where the brackets 
show that Apa is put in by Mr. Kenyon to repre¬ 
sent something illegible, read Sot’ i(iv. Spa rt is 
quite ungrammatical. 

I’. 25, 1. 7. tr Av ffraTiafuimj! T>jf ir^Accus pb 
[a7p]j)rai (sir) rA St Aa pi)Si pit? iripwv. Read pi) 
rfBfjrai iA SiKa, the regular phrase. 

P. 26, 1. 7. Solon AmSrjpiav iKoyiaartr. But this 
is uot Greek. AvuSiiplav iroitiaaro occurred to me; 
and it seems confirmed by p. 32, 1. 18, t))» piv oiv 
AvoSriuiav iroitpraro. 

P. 43, 1. 3. rwv 8c Koivwv [airy vvv] pt\i)<rf<r9ai 
vivrwv. In this construction ptKbauv would be 
required. The writer probably said auTii irtptH- 
rrftrdai. Cf. 1. 17. Something is left out in the 
clause preceding. 

P. 47, 1. 9. 1j*i) Si [vopaTtj]poD|ire$ iv 4*po»8Aci 
ruts Xlavu6i)va(ois 'Icir/av (iruyxavtv yAp uliros ptripxt- 
psvos, S S'’’lttTapxos Avoari^Awv ri)v TopT^v) ptr- 
tpxfptvos seems unmeaning, and the present par¬ 
ticiple of Ipxopat is always suspicious. Read 
Karapxiufvos. 

P. 48, last line. Xia Airt$ii<reiuv Spa Ku] yti 0 lira 
Aytvvus 4pcA<Jptcc robs Avanlovs ical <pi\ovs tavrwv. 
Ought we not to read ivaytts for Ayti vtts f 

* Dr. Sandys has sent, as another conjectural 
emendation, iripwSt wov. 


P. 92, 1. 4. oh x*PB*Sptvoi 81 koAwt t4t« rots 
rpiypa\<ri]. x"PV<riptvoi is perhaps only an over¬ 
sight for XPVrSptvoi. 

The following suggestions I make with less 
confidence : 

P. 14, 1. 5. leal yAp iwbKavvtv ical wpbs ixaripovs 
ivip iwaripwv pixtrai sal Siau$i<r$i)Tet The editor 
says “the reading is very doubtful, with the ex¬ 
ception of the first icai.” ivi)Kawtv appears to 
give no sense at all. I conjecture with much 
doubt iraSASrrti, a favourite word with Aristotle, 
which seems suitable to describe the attitude of a 
man who sees and takes both sides of a question at 
once, who is at home in both camps. 

P. 16,1.17. r A rt wpiypara voaovvraptrtKpoiaaro. 
The editor tells us that ptrtKpoioaro “ is a very 
doubtful reading.” In the Academy for February 7 
Dr. Sandys proposes ptrixtiploaro, but this hardly 
gives the sense required. Solon must have spoken 
not of treatment only, but of cure. I have thought 
of Kartwaiiaaro ; and I see afterwards (1) that 
iwavtripnv occurs twice in the verses of Solon sub¬ 
sequently quoted, and (2) that the editor gives us 
[xjapaivci [icaTa]*av€iP rljv tvtarwoav QiAoukIop on 
p. 14, 1. 7, the vara being his representation of 
something illegible. Of course the middle voice 
(if right) would be due to Solon himself. 

P. 43,1. 12. 8c»[air»]p8r. This is hardly a word 
for Attic prose, and perhaps it is just permissible 
to conjecture Sick tovtSs. 

P. 44, 1. 20. piyurrov 81 vivrwv ijv rwv [apcffico]- 
pivwv. hptrKopivwv thus used is no more Attic 
Greek than ptXbnaBat mentioned above or ix°P- 
[A'as] on p. 125, 1. 5. Many words may probably 
be thought of. ic txapvrpivwv would be possible. 

P. 52,1. 8. A Si 'Ivayipas ivlAtniptvos r$ Swipti. 
Ought we not to read AToAtiwiptvos here and else¬ 
where (p. 76, 1. 6, and p. 93,1. 5) ? 

P. 103,1. 13. Spa should probably be 4 aa 4, and 
on p. 139,1. 13, SoKtpaoBiv is presumably an over¬ 
sight for SoKtpaaiivrts 

P. 145, 1. 6. tioiyti S' S pacriAtvs ical 8n«ffo[iiffii'] 
. . ai[o]t ical SvalBpiot. Dr. Sandys suggests onoratoi. 
I had thought of the more obvious Svpam, but 
perhaps his suggestion is the better. 

There are many smaller things which it is not 
worth while to point out here. 

The passage of Polybius referred to by Mr. 
Kenyon (Introd., p. xvii.) as citing a direct men¬ 
tion by Timaeus of the noAtrtiac of Aristotle does 
uot appear to contain any such direct mention. 
It tells us that Aristotle wrote about the Locrian 
state, and was criticised by Timaeus : it does not 
tell us in what work ho did so. As no other early 
authority for Aristotle’s noAircieu Is quoted, it is 
important that this piece of evidence should be 
accurately stated. 

Hekheut Richards. 


Edinburgh University: Feb. 10, 1891. 

Grateful as one may be for the prompt 
appearance of this work after the first announce¬ 
ment of its discovery, it is impossible not to 
regret the effects that haste has left upon the 
editing. Misprints are far too numerous— e.g., 
Sitrripti (13. 3.), AifiAov (20. 3.), Sia (35. 7.1, 
byriKirti (52. 13.), Kiipviiv (86. 1.), Avvros (93. 7.), 
rrjv (106. 1.), 9tts (112. 14.), touj (124. 2.), 
ravrarots (146. 12.). A more serious defect is in 
■unsystematic or misleading punctuation— e.g., 
the superfluous commas in 3. 11., the inconsis¬ 
tency of the period in 19. 11., compared with 
6. 3., and 7. 2., the round brackets in 24. 3., 
&c. These may seem slight defects, but 
nothing is so persistent in a text as bad punc¬ 
tuation. Similar effects of hurry are visible in 
the notes. What is the value of such notes as 
that on Anfvylav (p. 2. from Liddell and Scott 
s. v.), or that on wpiypam (p. 14), or the many 
reflections on parallels from English history 
scattered up ana down in the notes ? Can the 
editor he really so unaware of what “Theog- 
nis ” is as would appear from his comment on 
p. 29? 

But the worst is that it is impossible to dis¬ 
cover any principle whatever in the method of 
editing. It might, perhaps, be urged fairly 
enough that the publication of a facsimile re¬ 
production of the MS. absolved the editor from 
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the duty of reproducing its readings in type; 
but would it not in the meantime have been 
better to add these, misspellings and all, at 
the foot of his text along with the Testimonia 
to the various passages r That this has not 
been done is clear from 86. n.; and the correc¬ 
tions of non-Attic forms and usages are very 
arbitrary— e.g., TUalarparas and HnalirTpaTos both 
occur on p. 45. Yet impfoorrai is altered to 
inpchovrToi on p. 125, “because the form 
iwiptxiotiai (i.e., inntXoipuu) is used elsewhere in 
the MS.” lUipatt is changed on p. 124, and 
Aax'it/uoros kept on p. 49. About the retention 
of Xrinovpyias the editor hesitates, but ends by 
quoting Hesychius for the form and retains it. 
His Attic sense is offended by Saat buipai (p. Ill), 
but not by «t Up (84. 8., 87. 5., 140, 6., 157.12.). 
Truly, “ one is taken, and another ieft.” Again, 
what is to be said of the forms tytmpyovrro 
(43. 12.), *iS»» (44. 3.), xumoiturai (92. 4., vid. 
infra ) ? Is there any justification for the form 
iwTaTifpis (137. 1.) ? In the last place, several 
of the editor’s interpretations are wrong. The 
note on Ixxnvoroptai (p. 84) supposes a contra¬ 
diction in the text which does not exist; in 
1. 8 there is a limitation of some kind or other 
mentioned on their membership of the council, 
but no complete disability. In the note on 
p. Ill “are not suitable” should be “are not 
competent.” More serious is the misapprehen¬ 
sion on p. 20 (6. 7.), which has led the editor 
to asterisk his own reconstruction. The text as 
it stands is fair enough Greek for “ bearing out 
their view that the position of a Hippeus means 
that— i.e., the keeping of a horse,” which is the 
sense required by the context. 

A few notes follow containing suggestions for 
emendations or reconstructions of the text: 
2.6. read rUt. 25. 1. naxAfcaiai must be wrong 
—a middlo (dep.) is required. (The punctuation 
in 24. 8. is very doubtful — perhaps is tA Si Saao 
sal, &c.) 42. 11. scarcely possible Greek for the 
editor’s supposed meaning. 43. 12. iytdpyovr, 
49. 7. (v. note) retain (at least temporarily) 
MS. forms. 82. 12. <t«> is unnecessary'. 
92. 4. x»n‘rintpoi. 101. 15. scarcely right—it 
is difficult to see how the proposed reading is 
consistent with the usage of tenses and moods 
throughout the document. 125. 2. the proposed 
emendation is almost impossible to construe 
and fails to account for the corruption. 

In 29. 12. Siaypiti is certainly wrong. Bead 
perhaps 84) SWoit wov. In 145. 6. [vKorjaToj 
would redeem the reputation of Lucian for 
accuracy. Twice over {Hermot. 64.: De Dorn. 
18.) he expressly states of the Areopagus that 
it met “ by night.” It is incredible he should 
have invented this statement, and in all pro¬ 
bability he derived it from the present passage. 

The references are by pages and lines. 

J. A. Smith. 

[We have also received a large number of 
conjectural emendations from Mr. W. Wyse, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which we are unable 
to print this week.— Ed. Academy.] 

London: Feb. 11,1861. 

As publisher for the Clarendon Press, where 
this work is printed for the British Museum, 
will you allow me to contradict the statement 
that the first edition was withdrawn. 

The edition was sold out within a few days 
after publication, and a second edition is being 
printed, and will be ready next week. 

Henby Frowde. 


CHAUCER’8 REFERENCES TO ALMANSOB, HEBMES, 
AND PTOLEMY. 

Christ's College, Cambridge: Feb. 6,1881. 

In the side-notes to Group D in the Elles¬ 
mere MS. of the “ Canterbury Tales,” there are 
numerous Latin quotations. I have found out 
where nearly all of them come from. Some of 
them are a little mysterious. 
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Thus, at 1. 611, we are referred to “ Mansor, 
Amphorison’ 19.” The only way to get at this 
was to make a bold guess. My guess was that 
“ Mansor ” is an Arabic name, and ought, per¬ 
haps, to have “Al” before it. So I tried 
“Almansor”; and, behold, it is right! The 
somewhat long Latin quotation which follows 
the name in the MS. occurs, word for word, 
in “Astrologia Aphoristioa Ptolomaei, Her- 
metis, . . . Almansoris,” &o. (Ulmae, 1641). It 
is section 14 (not 19) of Almansoris Proposi- 
tiones. The mysterious “Amphorison” is an 
error for “ Aphorismorum,” and is due to the 
fact that Almansor’s treatise begins with the 
words—“ Aphorismorum oompendiolum, mi 
Bex, petiisti,” &c. 

Here, then, we have another source for 
Chaucer’s poems; and it explains some other 
passages, all of which can now be easily fol¬ 
lowed. Thus, at 1. 705 of Group D we have a 
long quotation from section 2 of the same 
treatise. But the same volume contains “ Her- 
metis centum Aphorismorum liber ”; and 
Chaucer quotes this also, at 1. 622 in Fumi- 
vall’s text. Chaucer’s reference is to section 
24, which is pretty near; for, in the printed 
text, it is section 25. 

In reading these treatises by Almansor and 
Hermes I have come across several interesting 
references. There is yet a third treatise of the 
same character, in the same volume, viz., “ Cl. 
Ptolomaei centum Dicta”; and there is at 
least one good thing to be found in it. So 
Chaucer had read this also. 

Every reader of the Knight’s Tale takes an 
interest in the temple of Mars and all its 
belongings. There, among others, is the famous 
line— 

“ Ther Baugh I brent the shippes hoppesteres.” 

I am delighted to find that it was a special 
function of the planet Mars to bum ships! 
For what says Ptolemy in his fifty-fifth 
saying? 

“ Mortis aduersus naues noxiavis imminuitur, cum 
neque in coeli medio, neque in undecimo loco eet. 
In his enim locus nauem corrumpit, praedonibua 
per vim occupantibus. Incendetur autem nauis, si 
ascendens ab aliqua Stella flxa quae ex Martis mix- 
tura ait, affiigetur.” 

So now we know why Mars burnt the ships; 
it was because the ascendent was being worried 
by some fixed star that co-operated with his 
evil influence. Moreover, he was certainly 
either in mid heaven or in the eleventh man¬ 
sion, and altogether in the worst of tempers. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


TUN IF AND THE LAND OF NAHAETNA. 

Weaton-miper-Mare: Jan. 31, 1891. 

In the Academy of Jan. 17 (p. 65) Mr. 
Howorth has started some questions about 
Tunip and Naharina. These require a careful 
reply, and I hope to give some help. 

As Mr. Howorth thinks, Tunip was not the 
Daphne by Antioch, nor anywhere near 
Damascus. I quote from my paper, “ On the 
Geography from the Nile to the Euphrates, as 
known to the Ancient Egyptians,” read at the 
Bath meeting of the British Association, sect. 
E, in 1888, and published in the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record: 

“When the place called by the Egyptians Nii was 
by mistake identified with Nineveh, we were led to 
suppose that they were lords of Assyria in earnest; 
and the Naharina of hieroglyphic record was taken 
in a large sense for Mesopotamia. In later years 
we have placed it between Euphrates and Orontes. 
But now the cuneiform correspondence of Tel el- 
Amarna certifies us that it is identical with Mitani 
between Euphrates and the Belikh river on the 
east, says Dr. Schrader. But this must not limit 
Naharina as simply conterminous with Mitfini; 
and indeed we know that it stretched far to the 


west, for the celebrated strategic point Tunip, 
now Tennib, south of Ezzaz, was in Naharina 
(Brugsch, Geog. Intehr. ii. 46), so that Lenormant 
was right in extending Naharma in his map {Hitt. 
9 ed., 234) right across from the Orontes to the 
Khabfir.” 

“It is highly interesting to find that when 
ThothmeB III. took Tunip it was in the handis of 
the Ruten-folk, and its lords bore the Aramaic 
title of Maran, in Egyptian Marina; but in the 
treaty of Bameses II. it figures as a town of the 
Kheta with a Sutekh. Among the newly- 
discovered clay tablets is one from Tunip (Dunip), 
praying for help against the Kheta king some 
half-century later than when Thothmes took it. 
This agrees with the statement that Tunip was 
in Naharina, and shows us the date when the 
Hittites were overrunning this country in force, 
after the Egyptians had broken up the Rutennu.” 

It was Noldeke who, fifteen years ago, 
identified Tunip with Tennib ( Xeitschr. f. Aeg. 
Spr. 1876, 10, 11), and I believe this has been 
generally accepted. Tennib (given by Maspero 
as Tinnab) is not marked by Dr. Sachau in his 
map, and did not lie on his route; but it is 
marked in Bey’s two important maps of North 
Syria ( Carte de la Montague des Ansarits, et du 
Pachalik d'Alep, and Carte du, Nord de la 
Syne). It lies rather less than twenty English 
miles northward (a little west) from Aleppo; 
and doubtless was “in the land of Khilibu” 
[Aleppo], to the king of which it was subject 
—the miserable king who was just afterwards 
drowned at Kadesh, and held up by the heels 
in the unscientiflo fashion shown in the picture. 

Tennib is not many miles from Tel 
Erfad (ancient Arpad), and only some six or 
seven miles (apparently) south of Ezzaz, the 
Khazazu of the Assyrian Annals. All this 
region strongly appeals to men of means and 
spirit to explore it in a scientific way. In 
my paper before cited, I have concisely put 
together the Egyptian information. In 
another paper in the Babylonian and Oriental. 
Record entitled “Notes on the Geography of 
Northern Syria and some Neighbouring Lands, 
viewed from the Assyrian side,” I have collected 
the principal data of the records of conquest 
from the east; and by the kind assistance of 
Mr. Pinches, I have given the names of seventy 
principal places in cuneiform which I have 
endeavoured to identify, with the hieroglyphic 
names from Egyptian inscriptions, and the 
modern names, as well as transliterations of 
the ancient names. 

To those who are seriously studying this 
subject I shall be happy, so far as I can, to 
supply separate reprints of these papers, and 
any other information within my knowledge. 
The highly important “ Karaak list of 
Northern Syria,” I edited and contributed in 
June, 1885, to the Society of Biblical Archaeo¬ 
logy. It has been in print some years, and is 
still awaiting publication in the next (and 
last) volume of Transactions, which for the 
future will be superseded by the less tardy 
method of the Proceedings. 

With regard to Hamath, whose name Mr. 
Howorth has not found in the inscriptions 
describing the campaigns of the XVTOth and 
XIXth Dynasties, I havo long ago proposed 
to see its name in the Amatu of the Kamak 
list of Thothmes III., a name identical with 
that by which the Assyrian Annals have 
designated it. And in view of the cuneiform 
despatches of Tel el-Amama I feel that this 
opinion is strongly confirmed; “ for the name,” 
as I have remarked, “ may have been written 
in cuneiform by a Mesopotamian scribe, and 
transliterated exactly into hieroglyphic in 
Egypt.” 

As to Patina, Mr. Howorth will see that it 
is not Paddan Aram, and has no connexion 
with “ Batanaea or Bashan.” Once more to 
quote my last-mentioned paper: 

“ The country of Patina had for its capital Kunu- 
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luatn Unqi, between the Afrin and the Orontes, or 
Kinalia. See Delitzsch, Wo lag dm Parodies, 274.” 

I think this is the present Tel Kounikna 
(Roy’s Map), » being often convertible with l ; 
and Hazarra, another place in Unki (the Umk 
plain near Antioch, Amku of the Karnak List, 
308), must be Hazre (Sachau, 459) near Dana. 

Paddan Aram must of course have been on 
the east of the Euphrates; and I think the name 
Paddan is preserved in Tel Feddin, with 
ruins, west of Kharran (Sachau, 222). This 
may be “ the city PitAnu ” of Esarhaddon’s 
campaign (Budge’s Esarhaddon, p. 41). 

Henry George Tomkins. 


WHY WA8 THE HORSE DRIVEN BEFORE IT 
WAS RIDDEN? 

Luxor, Upper Egypt: Jan. 30,1891. 

The Academy of January 3, containing Prof. 
Ridgeway’s interesting note, has only just 
reached me. His views as to the small size of 
the horses of ancient Egypt are curiously 
supported by certain sculptures, recently un¬ 
earthed, on the exterior walls of the temple of 
Amenhotep III. at Luxor. In one scene the 
king, seated in his chariot, is holding colloquy 
with some foreign potentate, and the horses 
are consequently at rest. An attendant stands 
at the further side of the horses, and his arm- 

5 it is just seen over the horse’s withers. 

[ensuring the height of some pure-blooded 
Egyptian fellahin, I find that this would give 
53 in., or 13J hands as the height of the horses 
driven by the kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

In another scene a groom is riding a spare 
horse behind the king’s chariot. He is not 
sitting astride, but side-saddle fashion, with 
both legs on the off-side of the horse. His 
feet hang down about a foot below the horse’s 
belly, which would only be the case with a 
small horse. The extreme length of this horse 
from chest to buttock is not greater than the 
height of the groom, which would give under 
14 hands for the height of the horse. If 
the Egyptians had been accustomed to ride, the 
man would certainly have been represented 
as sitting astride. There is no saddle. 

The only perfect Egyptian chariot is, I 
believe, that in the Museum at Florence; and 
in this case, if I remember aright, the smallness 
of the wheels, the lowness of the axle and the 
pole, show that this chariot was only adapted 
for very small horses. Perhaps some of your 
readers at Florence could supply exact measure¬ 
ments. 

Isaac Taylor. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Soxbay, Feb. 15,4 p.m. South Place Institute : “ BttbtTam,” 
by Mr. E. G. Browne. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical : “ The Practical Counsels of 
Eoonomic Science,” by Prof. V. H. Stanton. 

Monday, Feb. 10, 7 p.m. London Institution : “ English 
Folk-Songs,” with Musical Illustrations, by Dr. W. A. 
Barrett. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘The 
Electric Transmission of Power,” I., by Mr. Gisbert 
Sapp. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Agnosticism and its 
Tributaries,” by Prof. Orchard. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : “The Philosophy of Roger 
Bacon,” by Mr. R. J. Ryle. 

8jp.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “ Faraday,” by the 
Rev. H. Pelham Stokes. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,” VL, by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Chartered Companies 
in Africa,” by Commander V. Lovett Cameron. 

7.30 p.m. Statistical: “ The Vital Statistics of 
Peabody Buildings and other Artisans' and Labourers' 
Block Dwellings,” by Dr. Arthur Newsholme. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, “ Electric 
by Meesrs. Llewelyn B., and Claude 

8.30p.m. Zoological: “ Some Points in the Anatomy 
of the Crocodilian Skull,” by Prof. Howes; “ The Varia¬ 
tion and Development of the I-eporine Sternum,” by Mr. 
R. H. Borne; ‘‘The Genus Ckasiempis, with Description 
of a New Species,” and “ Description of a new Species of 
the Genus Himaiionc” by Mr. Scott B. Wilson. 


Wednesday, Feb. 18, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Methods 
and Processes of the Ordnance Survey,” by Sir Charles 
Wilson. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “ Eminia eiin>itoriaUt, a new 
Earthworm from Equatorial Africa,*’ by Dr. W. B. 
Benham; “Cystioercus of Taenia coronula Daj,”byMr. 
T. B. Rosseter. 

8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “The Latest Views about 
Arthur,” by Mr. Alfred Nutt. 

8.80 p.m. University College : “ Samuel Richard¬ 
son,” by sir. Augustine Birrell. 

Thursday, Feb. 19, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Lulli, 

Purcell, and Scarlatti,” with Musical Illustrations, II., by 
Prof. C. Hubert H. Parry. 

6 p.m. London Institution : “ Anoka, the First 
Emperor of India,” by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Ballot for Election of Fellows. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Dillenian Herbarium,” by 
Mr. G. C. Druoe; “A Self-fertilising Hermaphrodite 
Trout,” by Prof. Chas. Stewart: “ Some Points in the 
Life-History and Rate of Growth in the Yew Tree,” by 
Dr. John Lowe. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 20,4 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fond: Annual 
General Meeting. 

4.80 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Tho Science of Colour,” 
I., by Capt. Abney. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ The Celts and other Aryans 
of the^ P' Group,” by Prof. Rhys. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Infectious Diseases, 
their Nature, Causes, and Mode of Spread,” by Dr. E. E. 
Klein. 

Saturday, Feb. 21, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Forces 
of Cohesion,” IL, by Lord Rayleigh. 

8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Edited 

by F. G. Kenyon. (Printed lor the 

Trustees of the British Museum.) 

The announcement that a new writing of 
Aristotle’s had been discovered was received 
in an Oxford lecture-room with perhaps not 
unnatural groans; but the feelings roused in 
everyone who has not before him the fear 
of a fresh subject for examination have been 
two-fold—interest and hope. We are now, 
it seems, to read what scholars have de¬ 
plored as lost; and we may hope for still 
more treasures from Egypt, which has just 
given us the Constitution of Athens, after giving 
us many other valuable fragments. Yet 
we need not all of us, like Germanicus, go 
to Egypt itself cognoscendae antiquitatis. The 
trustees of the British Museum bring the 
now treatise to our doors, and who is to 
know that Bloomsbury is not preparing 
some other surprise for us ? The secret of 
this one at least was well kept. 

“ Aristotle ” has had another narrow 
escape, and the story of the cellar at Skepsis 
has been repeating itself. The fate of the 
'A6rjn uW iroXtrtia depended upon one 
damaged papyrus eopy. The hook seems 
to have disappeared from libraries “ between 
the sixth and ninth century,” and later 
references to it are probably made at second¬ 
hand. We possessed none of it except the 
meagre Berlin fragments, and quotations in 
Pollux or Harpokration, of whoso exact 
value we could not be sure. Nor have we 
got it quite all now. The beginning is lost, 
and the end is seriously mutilated. But we 
have the best part of it: the printing-press 
has made that much safe for ever: and 
scholars have got a new puzzle— kvviSIok 
ooraptov eppippivov. 

The papyrus manuscript, from which the 
hook is printed, is ascribed with great pro¬ 
bability by Mr. Kenyon to “ the end of the 
first century of our era, or, at latest, the 
beginning of the second.” The text itself 
cannot be directly dated; hut on the same 
sheet there are some accounts of receipts and 
expenditure, apparently kept by an agent 


or bailiff, and dated in the eleventh year of 
Vespasian, i.e., a.d. 78-9. 

“We cannot tell how soon afterwards the 
verso was used for receiving the text of Aris¬ 
totle. But on the one hand, it is not. likely to 
have been so used while the accounts on the 
recto were still valuable; and, on the other, the 
papyrus is not likely to have continued unused 
and undestroyed for very many years after the 
accounts had ceased to be of interest. More¬ 
over, some of the most remarkable forms of 
letters and abbreviations which occur in the 
Aristotle are also found in the accounts.” 

In addition to whatever guarantees of 
genuineness the mode of acquisition of the 
papyrus gives, its character is confirmed by 
two things. First, c. 25 contains in full a 
story about Themistokles previously un¬ 
known to us, though the argument to the 
Areopagiticus of Isokrates is now found to 
have made obscure allusion to it. Secondly, 
of the previously known ninety-one frag¬ 
ments, “ seventy-eight are found in the MS. 
in its present condition, and all the rest, 
with two possible exceptions, are satis¬ 
factorily accounted for.” One of the excep¬ 
tions is serious (No. 407 of the Fragments), 
for it “ differs distinctly from a passage on 
the same subject occurring in the text; ” 
and the above two points, if they stood alone, 
would not do more than show the cleverness 
of a possible forger. 

We may, however, assume that prima 
facie this work seems to be the lost ’AffyraiW 
iroXireia attributed by every ancient writer to 
Aristotle. Is it really his? Mr. Kenyon accepts 
it without hesitation; but we cannot feel so 
confident, and hie three arguments (pp. xvi- 
xvii.) are not conclusive. The internal evi¬ 
dence of the hook itself gives it a date 
of composition (or revision) earlier than 

b. c. 307. 

“The author, in describing the constitution 
of Athens in his own day, speaks always of ten 
tribes, which number was increased to twelve 
in the year just mentioned. On the other hand, 
the date 329 is incidentally referred to in 

c. 54; and in speaking of tho two sacred 

triremes in c. 61, the name Ammonias is used 
in place of the Salaminia. This change of 
name must have been made during the time of 
Alexander, who claimed to be the son of 
Ammon. . . . This work was therefore 

written, or at least revised, at the earliest in the 
last seven years of Aristotle’s life, and at the 
latest in the fifteen years after his death.” 

But this does not exclude Valentine 
Hose’s hypothesis that the IIoAimai, of 
which collection this essay would he ono 
section, were, like some other hooks ascribed 
to Aristotle, written by another member or 
members of the Peripatetic school. Cer¬ 
tainly the essay clashes more than once with 
the Politics, though again there are some 
curious coincidences of language between the 
two hooks. No one could possibly yet form 
a final opinion upon such a matter, but at 

E resent the style of the hook seems to us 
ardly Aristotelian. It is not only that the 
whole thing reads flatter than Aristotle, and 
that (except in the anacoluthon of c. 15) we 
miss his glorious irregularities and his 
standing formulae. There is a peculiar bald 
smoothness about it, less like the crabbed 
compression which we know so well than 
what Goldsmith calls “ the diffusive pro¬ 
ductions of fruitful mediocrity.” Even the 
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editor misses “ any discussion of the spirit 
and principles of the Athenian constitution.” 
The story told, the summaries given, are 
handled quite simply; there is an almost 
entire absence of reflection and generalisa¬ 
tion.* It is, no doubt, as Mr. Kenyon says, 
dangerous to use any argument from style, 
not only because we do not know how the 
admitted works of Aristotle were composed, 
but also because the judgments passed on 
points of style are so curiously different with 
different critics. Nor should we deny his 
assertion that Aristotle’s “ impartiality, his 
dispassionateness, his matter-of-fact state¬ 
ment of his materials, aro as evident here as 
in any other of his works and we must 
remember that the treatise before us, if 
really Aristotle’s, was drawn up with an 
object different from that which inspired any 
other of his extant writings. It was not to 
be an essay, but only part of a collection of 
data on which essays and their theories 
might safely be based. It was one of 158 
summaries of political constitutions, and 
speculation on them was probably reserved 
for the Politics. Like Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Descriptive Sociology, it was raw material, 
not finished work. 

The notes of the present edition represent, 
as their author modestly says, “ a first 
attempt to estimate tho bearing of the new 
material on tho received versions of Athenian 
history.” It will be loDg indeed before the 
last word is spoken, especially on the tangled 
subject of dates ;f and, like Mr. Kenyon, we 
must avoid premature decisions. We can 
merely indicate some of the new matter 
placed before us for consideration, and even 
there we must be content with only a prima 
vindemiatio. The hungry Jonathan could 
but touch the honey with the end of a rod. 

To begin with, it must be said that the 
statements of the treatise are either to be 
taken or left. We cannot go behind them 
and test their foundations, for the writer 
tells us nothing about his sources of informa¬ 
tion. 

“ Fortunately it is not of so much importance 
to identify his actual sources as in the case of 
such an author as Plutarch. Aristotle took 
care to sift his evidence for himself, instead of 
leaving it to be done by posterity; and when 
he clearly and positively states a fact, his state¬ 
ment is not lightly to be put aside.” 

The book is a constitutional history of the 
Athenians, which falls into two natural 
divisions. In the first, the successive phases 
of the development of the Athenian consti¬ 
tution are described. The author (c. 41) 
reckons eleven of these, from (and including) 
the arrangements of Theseus down to the 
restored democracy of 403. The beginning 
of the treatise, which is lost, has carried 
away with it the account of the state of 
affairs which preceded Theseus and the 
account of Theseus himself. The other 
ten phases we have eompleto. The second 
division surveyed with more or less com- 

* There is a little bit of the latter on the Sqjtos 
in c. 22; and we recognise the observer of human 
nature in the remark in c. 40 that people postpone 
putting their names down for anything till the last 
moment. 

t The chronology of Peisistratos is in no way 
cleared up by cc. 14, 17, which cannot be recon¬ 
ciled with Pol. 5,12, 5. The dates in c. 22 “ abso¬ 
lutely refuse to harmonise.” 
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pleteness the actual functions in the fourth 
century of the Boule, the Prytaneis, the 
Dikasts, the Archons, the Apodektai, the 
Astunomoi, the Agoranomoi, the Eleven, 
and some smaller officials. This survey, 
however, reaches us incomplete, passing at 
the end into mere fragments; and much of 
the analysis of procedure in the law-courts 
is thus lost. 

Even a cursory perusal of these two sec¬ 
tions will show that there is in them a great 
deal which is new. Of this, some seems sure 
enough and a clear gain. Some merely 
disposes of flourishing modern theories. 
Other parts are in collision with facts (not 
theories) of which we previously thought 
ourselves certain ; and to effect a reconcilia¬ 
tion of authorities, or to obtain a.verdict 
between them, will be a long business. 

Among the smaller gains we must reckon 
a few new lines of Solon (the one authority 
whom the writer cites freely), some fresh 
instances of rare usages, and, if the trans¬ 
cription of the text can be trusted, some new 
words for the lexicon. In addition to 
8ia<f>r]pi(rp.6s and 8eKap\aipt(ria (both most 
ingeniously emended by Dr. Sandys in the 
Academy of last week), which had already 
caught my eye, I may also mention 
intuTKaXciv and ejrewricAjjTos (c. 30). 'lluv^a^uv 
occurs in c. 5, apparently active—a con¬ 
struction of which L. and S. give only one 
instance. And there are stranger things still. 

In the field of history we have before us 
a richer crop, but one which needs weeding. 
The long nst of Grecian worthies is in¬ 
creased by two—Kedon, who tried even 
before the Alkmaionidai to expel the tyrants, 
and Khinon, who did good service in 403 in 
restoring peace and good feeling. We had 
their names before, but did not know their 
merits. The new facts, which there is little 
cause for doubting, are many. We get one 
new move for Theramenes (c. 32), one new 
trick for Themistokles (c. 25). As to the 
latter, it already stood on record (in the 
Argument to Isokr. Areop.) that he did 
something to limit the power of the Areo¬ 
pagus, but one did not look on him as 
influential in the crippling of that body. 
Now, however, we read that Ephialtes 
errparrt ravraovvairlov yevopivov®epurroKX.to\n', 
and we find with surprise that Themistokles 
was still in Athens as late as 462-1, whereas 
he has generally been supposed to have fled 
to Persia about 466. It hardly seems pos¬ 
sible that Plutarch can have known this 
story. We cannot well see the point of the 
trick by which Themistokles drove Ephialtes 
into action, for Ephialtes was apparently 
ready to act before. 

The writer gives us clearer light on 
another matter in c. 19. We find that 
Hippias, after the death of Hipparchos, 
fir(l Kudos elytr ra hv t< 3 aa-rei, tried to fortify 
Munychia. This is plain enough, for such 
a position would keep retreat open for him 
by sea, and make the introduction of 
mercenaries easy. But he was apparently 
turned out by the Spartans before he could 
change his residence. Not only were the 
Spartans prompted to this by the Pythia, 
ns Herodotus tells us, but wo now learn 
that they were jealous of the growing 
friendship between Argos and the Peisistra- 
tidai. Thus their action becomes much 
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clearer, and takes its place in the long series 
of moves and countermoves that aimed at 
winning or keeping the supremacy in 
Peloponnese. 

But constitutional facts are most in the 
writer’s way, though we have only space to 
notice a few of them. The revival of the 
Areopagus after 480 is more strongly 
asserted here than we are accustomed to 
find it, even as a theory; and the materials 
for a history of the archonship are full and 
interesting. But they need sifting. Chaps. 
22, 61, seem to us conclusive upon the long 
debated question of how the <rrpa.njyoi were 
elected. It is clear that Plutarch was right 
after all in saying that in Kimon’s time 
they were elected one from each tribe, and 
that Pollux’s assertion that they were 
elected airdvrwv is only true of a later 
date. The office itself, it appears, is very 
old, having even overlapped the kingship ; 
nor do those changes in the number and 
importance of the arparryyol, which Grote 
ascribed to Kleisthenes, really seem to 
belong to him. 

But “ Aristotle ” perhaps raises as many 
difficulties as lie solves. Troubles beset us 
about the irp6e8poi ; and it is not easy, with 
the nicest care, to settle upon short notice 
whether “Aristotle” is to be preferred as 
an authority to Thucydides or Xenophon 
upon events which happened in the lifetime 
of Thucydides or Xenophon. Thucydides, 
8, 92, gives us to understand that in 411 b.c. 
the famous Five Thousand were never called 
into existence. Chap. 30 of our new 
authority speaks of the body as real. 
"Which are we to follow ? Neither remark 
stands alone. “ Aristotle ” not only implies 
that they existed, but tells us what they 
did. Thucydides not only decides against 
their existence, but explains why they were 
never called into existence. But c. 32 
here asserts that they Aoya> povov f/ptOrjaav ; 
and unless (with Mr. Kenyon) we 
invent a non-natural meaning for the 
term “ five thousand,” and say that it 
meant from the first all who could furnish 
arms, we must provisionally accept Thucy¬ 
dides plus our present authority against our 
present authority alone. Considering the 
stress which Thucydides laid on his episode 
of the Peisistratidai, again, we are strongly 
inclined to follow him rather than the new 
writer, who gives some different particulars 
about the movement of Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton (c. 18). It is very noticeable 
that Perikles fills no such place on this 
writer’s horizon as he does on the horizon 
of Thucydides. 

But with Xenophon, too, we find our 
“ Aristotle ” at variance, and even more 
often than Mr. Kenyon has noticed. We 
must think twice, or even thrice, before 
believing that the Attic silver mines were 
discovered (ty&vr), c. 22) in b.c. 483, in the 
teeth of the distinct statement of the De 
Ycctigalibm that no one knows when they 
were first worked. On the career of the 
Thirty, we find many points of discrepancy. 
If, for instance, we follow our new light, 
we shall have to give up the familiar 
picture of Kritias striking the name of 
Theramenes off the roll; for that name will 
already have been removed before the 
meeting of the Council by a law excluding 
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all who had shown hostility to the Four 
Hundred. There are two statements ad¬ 
ditional to what Xenophon tells us, which, 
if they can stand further examination, will 
be valuable: that two boards of ten were 
successively appointed after the Thirty, of 
which the second (with Rhinon on it) 
eventually put an end to the civil war; and 
that the faction at Eleusis did not disappear 
till the third year. There must have been 
a good deal of separate vitality in Eleusis, 
the one place in Attica which was allowed 
to strike special bronze money. But 
we cannot give ready credence to many 
of the writer’s other stories, from his im¬ 
probable sketch of Drakon’s constitution 
downward. Even if Aristotle had anything 
to do with this treatise, we must allow for a 
certain percentage of errors in his facts, such 
as we find in the masses of facts got together 
for purposes of generalisation by another 
great social philosopher, Mr. Buckle. 

A few words in the last place about the 
editing of the text. So far as historical 
matters go, Mr. Kenyon seems to have done 
his work with care and with fitting reserve. 
But about the state of the text itself we are 
far from content. Writing without the 
facsimile of the original, we cannot toll how 
far little points which offend us are due to 
that original, how far to inexact transcription 
or to mere misprinting. There is, of course, 
a small misprint on p. 146. On page 64 
orpariav is wrongly used for anpardav. We 
cannot tell the cause of this error; but it 
throws doubt on the accuracy of the spelling 
of various names, as ’AAx/u.coi'i&ov, p. 62, and 
TlururrpaTov (pp. 38-41 ; IIc«ruTrparo9 p. 37). 
There are, too, several places where the 
present reading cannot stand, and one would 
like to know whether it really has MS. 
authority. At the end of c. 15 some verb 
seems missing after iStW. In c. 22 rots 
ircvaKoaloK looks like a gloss on rfi fiovXfj. 
In c. 27 can -rrpwrov be right, or should we 
read irpSnov ? In c. 34 is ^wprjoa.pevoi only 
a misprint for ■xprrjodp.f.voi ? In c. 60 the 
expression avWeyercu to S’ eXatov is at least 
unusual in form. UpoatKtKoo-prjvTo is prob¬ 
ably not the right word in c. 18, though we 
cannot suggest a better. But at the end of 
c. 6 fitp.vrjKc (? p.ip.\rqTai) cannot be right, and 
should have been corrected, even if it stood 
in the MS. On p. 125 o^erovs pnewpas «s 
T7/v 686 v tKpovy e\ofitvas is a perfect nest of 
solecisms. Some of the accents here and 
there are very strange. 

Franklin T. Richards. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A committee has been formed to collect sub¬ 
scriptions in England, limited to two guineas, 
towards the testimonial to be presented to 
Prof. Virchow on his seventieth birthday. The 
chairman of the committee is Sir James Paget; 
and the hon. treasurer (to whom subscriptions 
should be sent) is Dr. Lauder Brunton, 10, 
Stratford-place, W. The testimonial will take 
the form of a large gold portrait-medal for 
Prof. Virchow himself, with bronze replicas for 
members of his family, and certain scientific 
institutions. The surplus of the fund will be 
devoted to the furtherance of scientific work, 
at the professor’s discretion. 

The Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution next week will be given by Dr. E. 


E. Klein, who has taken for his subject “ In¬ 
fectious Diseases, their Nature, Cause, and 
Mode of Spread.” 

The last number of Nature prints a trans¬ 
lation of the opening lecture recently delivered 
by M. Giard, professor of evolution at the 
Sorbonne. It is an interesting defence of 
Lamarck against the somatogenio theory of 
Weismann. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspbrb Society.— ( Saturday , Jan. 24'i 

Miss Florence Hbbapath, president, in the chair. 
—Miss Louisa Mary Davies, in a paper entitled 
“In the Mouth of Two Witnesses,” drew atten¬ 
tion to “Antony and Cleopatra” in comparison 
with “Samson Agonistes,” each of which sets 
forth the tale of a hero’s undoing by a too complete 
surrender to the enchantments of a beautiful 
sorceress. When the two poems are placed side 
by side, the difference in the two methods of 
workmanship is startling enough. “ Samson 
Agonistes” is a careful etching in black and 
white; “ Antony and Cleopatra ” a massive study 
of gorgeous colouring. In the “ Samson ” there is 
the hush that pervades the scene of a great tragedy : 
now a blind hero speaks, then a mourning father; 
now a sympathising friend, then a scared wife and 
a terror-stricken messenger; but all through there 
is a solemn undertone of repressed strength of 
feeling. In “ Antony and Cleopatra,” on the 
contrary, life and motion are predominant. Among 
so many high-pitched points of interest, we can 
only marvel how the mind of the reader never for 
a moment ceases to watch for the gleaming convo¬ 
lutions of the golden thread of the love-story 
interlacing all the incidents of the drama. The 
burden of the story in each is identical—a strong 
man brought into ignominious captivity, not by 
love, as anchorites would have us believe, but by 
the character of the woman he loves. We have 
all been told, in these days of metaphysical chatter, 
that love per se ennobles the man or woman of 
whom it takes possession; but the truth is that 
love takes the hue of what it rests on and thus 
poisons or glorifies the heart of the lover and, with 
his heart, his life also. In Samson’s character 
were all the elements that should have resulted in 
a successful life at an epoch of the world’s history 
when all the conditions of life were comparatively 
simple. Imbued from his childhood with religious 
and patriotic fervour and certainty of a high 
destiny in store for him, sanguine of temperament, 
strong of will, possessed of matchless advantages 
of physique brought to perfection by austerely 
simple training—what was there that he might 
not nave been, and done ? It is hard to conceive 
of Dalila as anything better than a mercenary 
traitress, who plumed herself on the conquest of 
such a distinguished man. Mark Antony, of whom 
history and poetry both give us a full-length 
portrait, is peltxaps the most picturesque of Shak- 
pere’s heroes. In scarcely any other has he put in 
the shading with more accuracy of detail ana deli¬ 
cacy of touch, lingering, one mightalso say, lovingly 
over the dainty lines which were to throw up the high 
lights of his hero’s generosity, bravery, eloquence, 
and irresistible good-fellowship. He, like Samson, 
was endowed by nature with a strong will, but, 
like Samson’s, it fell prone before the spell of a 
woman’s loveliness. Cleopatra’s beauty has inspired 
poets, painters, sculptors, novelists, and actresses to 
unsparing and oft-repeated efforts to reproduce a 
presentment of those long-dead charms, in virtue 
of which she disputes with Helen of Troy the 
proud pre-eminence among those women whc have 
turned the world upside down. The queens of the 
stage may, more or less, realise their own ideal of 
imperial grace; sculptors may mould form after 
form of exquisite perfection; painters may lose 
themselves in the endeavour to depict her fathom¬ 
less eyes; but, after all, the half is not told us 
of the magic that enslaved man and woman alike 
—that made her bondsman turn his back on 
honour, home, and country; that changed the 
valiant soldier of Philippi into the flying dotard 
of Actium, and in the end inspired him with 
courage to deal himself his own death-blow, thus 
dying for a lie as he had lived for an illusion. 


Shakspere, in painting her, uses his most glowing 
colours. Pity it is that, being so often exposed to 
the light, they have lost, to the ordinary appre¬ 
hension, their due vividness. We cannot imagine, 
however, that in Cleopatra’s beauty and grace lay 
the supreme secret of her power. The weapons of 
Dalila’s warfare must nave been simple and 
limited in number, though potent enough in 
action. Unwearied perseverance, tears, entreaties, 
kisses, reproaches—and the spell takes effect. But 
Cleopatra’s was of a much more ingenious and 
intricate composition. All these were there, but 
much besides, or Octavia would not have had 
to keep solitary state in Rome. In the words of 
the old chronicle, we may catch glimpses of her 
method of working, which consisted in varying her 
attractions—in being always with Antony, and in 
exhibiting an inconstancy of nature which gave 
him no rest out of her presence. Antony died 
unable to face life without her; she died to save 
herself from a fate she dreaded more. Her sister- 
witch, Dalila, makes her exit from the stage in less 
royal fashion. Defeated at all points in her 
remorseful endeavours to re-establish friendly 
relations with her husband, she departs snake-like, 
leaving a slimy trail behind her. And the man 
whom she has betrayed to his death counts the 
cost, and finding that his high destiny is to be 
fulfilled, not by living, but by dying, lays 
down his life on his country’s altar, atoning, 
so far as in him lies, for the disgrace of 
his life by the heroism of his death.—Mr. S. L. 
Gwynn read “A Comparison of ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra’ with Dryden’s ‘All for Love.’” 
Although Dryden in style avowedly professed to 
imitate Shakspere, and here and there borrowed 
his thoughts, yet the spirit of the work unmistak¬ 
ably is alien to that of his model, recalling 
Corneille rather than the Elizabethans. Shaks¬ 
pere’s play begins before Antony’s marriage to 
Octavia. Dryden’s begins after Actium, passes 
apparently within twenty-four hours, and strictly 
observes the unity of place. In fact, he has made 
his play out of Shakspere’s last two acts. Dryden’s 
Antony is the moral Roman of the eighteenth 
century, prating Ciceronian platitudes. His 
Cleopatra is a virtuous lady, who gave Antony her 
first and only love. All this is poor when contrasted 
with Shakspere’s magnificent conception. With 
Matthew Arnold it may be said that Dryden, clear 
and vigorous as he is, pre-eminently lacks what 
Shakspere so pre-eminently possesses—the accent 
of poetic utterance. This is conspicuous in the 
famous passage which is common to both—the 
description of Cleopatra in her barge—and far 
more clearly so in isolated phrases. But it is in 
his presentment of the two lovers that Dryden 
falls immeasurably behind. Yet it must be said 
frankly that Dryden’s play is incomparably better 
constructed for representation. Clearly Shakspere 
did not write his play to please the groundlings of 
the Elizabethan audiences. He wrote it to con¬ 
dense into an artistic unity the great crisis in the 
world’s history, which ended with the deaths of 
Antony and Cleopatra.—Miss F. Herapath read a 
paper on “The Two Cleopatras.” Shakspere 
shows us the historic Cleopatra in her dignity, her 
rage, her gaiety, her tenderness, her frivolity, her 
friendships, her loves, her pathos, her cowardice, 
her courage, her guilt. Except in her innocence, 
all phases of this woman-heart pass rapidly before 
our eyes in almost dazzling succession. We gaze, 
we admire, we pity, we shudder, we recoil. But 
not till all is over can we stop to wonder at the 
superhuman skill which dares to exhibit in all its 
frailty the innermost recesses of a soul like hers. 
The secret of such marvellous comprehension is 
that similar outlines were burnt in upon Shakspere’s 
very being. He too had met a Cleopatra. He had 
known the witchery of “the dark lady,” who, as 
we know from the Sonnets, bore a physical like¬ 
ness to the rare Egyptian. Imperfections in both 
these women became beauties (II. ii. 236 and 
Sonnet cxlix.). II. ii. 243-5 and Sonnet cl. show 
that in each evil seems good and vice appears 
virtue. The devotion of Antony and Shakspere is 
similar (III. xi. 56-61 and Sonnet cli.). In¬ 
fatuated as both these men were, they yet 
knew the falsity of their worthless loves. (III. 
xiii. and Sonnet cxxxvii.) Both can revile the 
women that fascinated them (IV. xii. 28-9, and 
Sonnet cxliv), and both are led away with their 
eyes open (III. xiii., 111-5, and Sonnet cxlviii.). 
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—'Mr. John Taylor read some “Notes on ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ ” Baying that, however prosaic and 
contemptible small vices may appear, it seems 
unfortunate for morality that supreme wickedness 
is poetic or, at least, is susceptible of conversion 
into the form of great poetry. Whether un¬ 
bounded ambition, as in Milton’s Satan, or limit¬ 
less sensuality, as in Shakspere’s Cleopatra, be 
the feeling studied, there is a world of poetry in 
the work of creative genius. Antony was an un¬ 
principled voluptuary, and Cleopatra an utterly 
worthless and abandoned woman, yet such is the 
interest in their story that they have furnished the 
subject of two Latin, sixteen French, six English, 
and at least four Italian tragedies. Lord Tennyson 
also, in his “Dream of Fair Women,” has over 
fifty lines in commemoration of the Egyptian 
sorceress, who seems not to have had a single 
moral quality worthy of honour. But her figure 
still charms the world, and her very name breathes 
poetry. Like Helen of Troy, her career was one 
of continuous infamy. In the construction of the 
plot, Shakspere had no political or ethical purpose, 
and the whole development of the play is 
subordinated to one fierce, unbridled passion, not 
of love, at least on the woman’s part, but of a 
coarse, shameless feeling without a name.—Mr. 
Walter Strachan read a paper on “Enobarbus,” 
the dominant feature in whose character was bis 
mental sagacity. In representing him as a 
deserter from Antony, Shakspere shows his 
knowledge of human nature, for such a man as 
Enobarbus would not have continued his devotion 
to Antony after the hardy soldier had become a 
mere amorous trifler. But, when the soldier of 
Antony has become the follower of Caesar, the 
honest, manly heart is sorely wounded by con¬ 
trition, the black treason of his conduct galls him 
to the quick, and death alone can wipe out that 
great debt of shame and apostacy, and death only 
makes atonement for the renegade. 

Aristotelian Socibty.— {Monday, Feb. d.) 

Shadwokth H. Hodosow, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—The hon. secretary read a paper by Mr. 
S. Alexander on “The Idea of Value.” The 
writer confined himself to moral value, and 
endeavoured to establish two main propositions : 

(1) Ideals which form the standard of value are 
nothing but the formulations of desires. Con¬ 
sequently the current 1 distinction of what has 
value from what has only existence, or of “ought ” 
and “ is ” is not an ultimate one. “ Ought ” only 
implies a certain selection, among various senti¬ 
ments, of those which conduce to social welfare. 

(2) The value of actions does not depend primarily 
on their producing pleasure. Accordingly, value 
was described as the efficiency of an action or 
person for maintaining the whole complex of 
notions which constitute social equilibrium. Value 
in morals weis connected with value in economics, 
as depending on an exchange of services in 
society.—The paper was followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 

MISS KATE GREENAWAY AND 
MR. HUGH THOMSON. 

There are some few persons who say they are 
tired of Miss Kate Greenaway. They have our 
pity, though they scarcely deserve it. One 
might as well be tired of spring or daisies or 
fresh air. Hers is but a little world, but it is 
a case of little and good. Her charm is an 
open secret, consisting in the toddling graces 
of babyhood, its frank, sweet faces, and in the 
right use of mopcaps and sashes, and high 
wwsta and flat-soled shoes. Out of these, with 
a rare sense of decorative arrangement and a 
sweet, nosegay-like teste for colour, she has | 
made a little world of her own, which all may j 
enjoy. Thousands, not only in England, but 
abroad, have laughed and played in it, and 
many have plucked her flowers and sown the 
seeds therefrom; but, though the seeds are 
fertile in other soils and produce pleasant 
varieties in many countries, the plants will be 


nothing to compare with those delightful 
blossoms which now brighten the walls of the 
Fine Art Society. But that we like Mr. Hugh 
Thomson’s drawings vastly (the adverb comes 
from the walls of the room) we should wish 
their places filled by moro Kate Greenaways, 
so that we might be completely ringed by a 
circle of her sweet colour and gentle humour. 

But we are at least surrounded by old 
friends. We come to Mr. Thomson’s drawings 
fresh from the sight of their facsimiles in the 
pretty edition of The Vicar of Wakefield lately 
reviewed in these pages, and to Miss 
Greenaway’s drawings fresh also from recol¬ 
lections not perhaps so recent, but still as vivid. 
Indeed, the exhibition is somewhat of a holiday 
for the critic, who hits no harder task to do 
than to review himself, so to speak; and no 
duty more disagreeable (though this may not 
be altogether pleasant at times) than to correct 
his previous utterances. Even these draw¬ 
backs may be mitigated in the present case by 
putting the engravers and other reproducers in 
the pillory instead of himself. I am not 
conscious of ever having written-a lino that 
was unkind to either of these artists; but, if I 
have, I feel sure that it was because I judged 
him or her by a reproduction instead of by the 
original. Such flattering unction is scarcely of 
much virtue, however, in tho case of Miss 
Greenaway; for, though there are delicacies 
of colour in her work which may not be printed, 
yet, on the whole, there is not sufficient differ¬ 
ence between the charming models and almost 
as chanuing copies, to excuse a change from 
praise to blame, or vice vend. With Mr. Hugh 
Thomson the case is different. Good as the 
process is by which his drawings have been 
reproduced in the volume, the loss in every case 
is clearly to be perceived. Not only are the 
subtler beauties of his drawing missed alto- 
gether, but the shadows are often blackened, 
the expressions much obliterated, while, as in 
the drawing of the horses’ hoofs in “On fine 
days rode a hunting,” an emphasis is 
occasionally placed on a defect. Indeed, 
in many cases the change is so great that we 
scarcely recognise our old friends. They seem, 
as it were, to have risen in the world since we 
saw them last. Such is the case, for instance, 
with that excellent scene of “ Fitting out 
Moses for the ftiir,” and that still more 
admirable invention in which Mr. Thomson 
shows us Mr. Burchell about to engage the 
ruffian in fine clothes. Mr. Thomson has chosen 
the moment before the encounter, but no one 
can doubt the issue of it. The ruffian may 
draw his sword with as many “ oaths ana 
menaces ” as he pleases, but we can see that 
he is no match for Mr. Burchell and his cudgel. 
In another moment the sword will be shivered 
to pieces, and the sweet Sophia will be out of 
the coach. 

Among our old friends on tho other sido of the 
room are, indeed, a few new fames, pictures in 
which Miss Kate Greenaway has left her safe and 
pretty world and essayed to draw figures of a 
larger size, and to paint instead of tint. They 
are not as successful as one would wish. Her 
knowledge of the figure suffioes for babydom, 
especially for much-clothed babydom on a 
small scale; and if her feet do not always come 
out exactly at the right place, or her legs at 
the right angle, it does not much matter. 
Sometimes, perhaps, a little incorrectness in 
this respect adds not unpleasantly to that un¬ 
stable equilibrium which is one of the charms 
of childish movement; but when we grow up 
it is different. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

THE PROGRESS OF EGYPT IN TOE DESTRUCTION 
OF ITS ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

Aasiout: Jan. 24, 1091. 

A somewhat slow voyage up the Nile in a 
dahabiah this winter enables me to give a fuller 
report on the progress made during the past 
year in the destruction of the ancient 
monuments of Egypt than is possible for those 
who travel by steamer. Mr. Wilbour’s 
dahabiah has accompanied mine, and we have 
stopped at a good many places between Cairo 
and Siftt, at most of th<m, indeed, perforce 
through want of a wind. I find that the inter¬ 
esting tomb at Kom el-Ahhmar, near Minieh, 
the only one left out of the many described by 
Lepsius and other earlier Egyptologists, has 
shared the fate of tho tombs of Beni-Hassan 
and El-Bersheh. Portions of the inscriptions 
on tho walls, and even the oeiling, have been 
cut out or hacked off, and the rest of the tomb 
has been wantonly and elaborately defaced; 
hours must have been spent in hacking the 
inscriptions and paintings with some metal 
instrument in order to render them illegible. 

The tombs and ancient quarries towards the 
southern end of Gebel Abu Feda, which, when 
I last visited the spot eight years ago, were 
only partially destroyed, have now been almost 
completely blasted away. The work of 
destruction is still going on merrily among the 
old tombs of El-Kharayyib. A little to the 
south of the latter are the cartouches of SetilL 
discovered by Miss Edwards. A year or two ago 
they were saved by Col. Ross from the quarry - 
men who were about to blast them away; but 
his interference has produced but a momentary 
effect, as I find that considerable portions of 
the monument have been destroyed since I saw 
it last March. 

One of the tombs at Tel el-Amama, and one 
only, has been placed under lock and key, now 
that, along with its neighbours, it has been 
irretrievably ruined. The two “ guardians ” 
appointed to look after the tombs live at Haggi 
Qsndil, two miles off. They are natives of the 
place, and their efficiency may be judged of 
from the fact that pieces of inscribed stone, 
freshly cut out of the walls of the tombs, were 
offered to us for sale under their eyes. Anyone, 
indeed, who is practically acquainted with 
Upper Egypt well knows that the principal 
use of a native “ guardian ” is to draw a small 
salary from the government, supplemented by 
“bakshish” from visitors. For the protection 
of the monuments he does little, unless under 
the constant supervision of a European inspector. 
Europeans, however, even though they may 
be enthusiastic Egyptologists, cannot be 
expected to spend summer after summer in 
Upper Egypt unless they are paid well. 

A. H. Say'ce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ANCIENT INSCRIBED STONE ON WINSFOUD 
HILL, EXMOOR. 

Williton, Somerset: Feb. 9,1891. 

In the Academy of September 10,1890, Prof. 
Rhys gave an account of this stone, with its 
inscription 

caraaci 

EPVS. 

He conjectured that the initial letter of the 
second word, which had been broken away, 
was N, and accordingly interpreted the legend 
Carataci nepus (t.e., kinsman of Caratacus). 

I have just been informed that the missing 
fragment was found and preserved by the Rev. 
J. J. Coleman, of Dulverton, and that it boars 
the character yj, evidently a misshapen N. 
Prof. Rhys is therefore right in his interpreta¬ 
tion ; and the theory of those who wished to 
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make “episcopus” out of epi w falls to the 
ground, as I always expected would be the 
case. John Ll. Warden Page. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We feel it imperatively necessary to call 
attention to the dangerous condition in which 
one of the most important works in the 
National Gallery has been for some time past. 
This is the “ Virgin and Child with St. Anne 
enthroned, surrounded by Saints,” of Francesco 
Francia. All over it is showing the most dis¬ 
quieting signs of scaling away from the panels 
on which it is painted; so much so, indeed, 
that, should it in its present state receive a 
rough shock, the damage might be irreparable. 
It is astonishing that the picture should so 
long have been allowed to remain as it is, and 
steps should certainly be taken without further 
loss of time to remedy the process of disintegra¬ 
tion, which appears to be going on. 

At a meeting of the council of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers held at 5A, Pall 
Mall East on January 30, M. Felix Bracque- 
mond was elected an honorary fellow, and 
Messrs. Robert Bryden, Arthur Evershed, 
Oliver Hall, Charles H. Shannon, A. Tallberg, 
and F. Inigo Thomas, were elected associates 
of the society. 

A reproduction — photogravure, in all 
probability, as no name of an engraver is 
announced—will be issued shortly by Messrs. 
Graves of Sir Arthur Clay’s large and interest¬ 
ing picture of the “ Court of Criminal Appeal,” 
which figured at the final summer exhibition 
at the Grosvenor Gallery. Such a picture, both 
from its theme and the treatment of it, is well 
fitted for reproduction. 

The exhibition at the Old Bond-street 
Galleries—Messrs. Agnews’ — has as its most 
noteworthy feature an increase in the number 
of the older water-colours shown. Turner, who, 
when represented fairly, must, of course, be 
unapproachable, is seen at the Messrs. Agnews’ 
in the various stages and periods of his art. 
Here are early blue-grey drawings; here are 
elaborately finished works of his Yorkshire 
time; and here, too, is at least one of the more 
suggestive visions which were vouchsafed to the 
master in his later days. 

Two full-sized working cartoons are about 
to be sent to Italy for execution in mosaic for 
two more of the sprandrels to the arcade of the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The designs are 
by Mr. W. E. F. Britten. Four of the eight 
spandrels are already completed and in their 
places, from designs by the late Alfred Stevens 
—namely, the four Greater Prophets. Two 
designs by Mr. G. F. Watts, representing St. 
Matthew and St. John, will be placed over the 
archway to the nave; and the remaining 
sprandrels over the entrance to tho choir wifi 
be filled by Mr. Britten’s compositions. Mean¬ 
while, Messrs. G. F. Bodley and T. Gamer 
are busy at work decorating the apse of the 
choir. 

The Art Journal for February contains a 
noticeable article on Sir James Linton by Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore, in which he contrives to 
combine justice and sympathy in a very happy 
manner. Mr. Claude Phillips’s paper on the 
Staedel Art Institute at Frankfort is a welcome 
and thoroughly competent survey of a compara¬ 
tively little-known gallery. In the same 
number Mr. Anderson Graham concludes his 
interesting study on Lord Tennyson’s childhood, 
and Mrs. Henry Ady (Julia Cartwright] com¬ 
mences a pleasant travel along the Pilgrims’ 
Way from Winchester to Canterbury. 

We quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of tho Times :— 

‘‘A grand discovery has been made of a vast 


tomb of the high priests of Ammon, monarch of 
the gods and local divinity of Thebes, on the 
exact spot in the limestone cliffs of the Libyan 
Mountain, west of Thebes, near Dehr El Bahri, 
where Bnigsch Bey made his famous find of royal 
mummies in 1881. The tomb is 25 metres below 
the surface, and it has two stories, the upper one 
not yet opened. In the lower, 240 sarcophagi have 
been already discovered, the oldest dating feck to 
the Xlth Dynasty (2,500 b.c.). There were also 
in the tomb 100 papyri and some large statues of 
the Theban Triad, Osiris, Isis, Nepthis, with vast 
quantities of statuettes and votive offerings. Every¬ 
thing was uninjured. The upper storey is to be 
opened immediately, under the personal superin¬ 
tendence of M. Grfbaut, director of the antiquities 
department, who himself made the discovery 
through native information.” 


THE STAGE. 

“ WOODBARROW FARM.” 

In mortal dread of a little provincial news¬ 
paper which takes me to task when I delay 
to form opinions about the third-rate rub¬ 
bish at the second-rate theatres, I repaired 
—this time with undue tardiness, be it con¬ 
fessed—to “ Woodbarrow Farm.” 

The Vaudeville has a piece of considerable 
inequality, which yet, upon the whole, one 
may see with entertainment and interest. 
Its motive is not absolutely new, but it is 
entirely healthy. Its study of rustic life, 
or the lives of the yeomanry, does not go 
very deep, though it does to some extent 
repeat the now historic endeavour to “ bring 
the scent of the hay across the footlights ” 
— it does this best by means of its interpre¬ 
tation, the vigour and the freshness of Miss 
Emily Thorne, of Mr. Bernard Gould, and 
of Miss Bannister. The life of “ the great 
world” it makes practically no effort to 
represent. The great world is represented 
only by one of its hirelings, Allen Rollitt’s 
“ own man,” acted so excellently by Mr. 
Thomas Thome. For Colonel Dexter, who 
drinks, intrigues, circumvents, fails—and, 
as Mr. Frederick Thome plays him, does 
all these things so that his stage existence 
becomes a very real one—Colonel Dexter, I 
say, has little reason to speak in the name 
of society. His comic vices, or our appre¬ 
ciation of them, cannot save him from being 
among the more or less disgraced. It is 
not so much society as two or three of its 
parasites that appear before us upon the 
Vaudeville boards. But these people—the 
mean soldier and the all-important servant 
—are amusing enough types indeed. And 
again there is an adventuress to whom 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has mercifully per¬ 
mitted just the shadow of a conscience, just 
the ghost of womanliness, so that when she 
parts with the man whom she has fascinated, 
and whom she has used, she is a little sorry 
for the mark she has made upon his life. 
Such a person is, I may assume, truer than 
the quite conventional adventuress who adds 
heartlessness to ill-conduct; and did but 
Miss Vane throw into the expression of 
regret and repentance as much of reality as 
she does throw into the expression of stoni¬ 
ness and vulgarity, this character of Clara 
Dexter would, as a whole, be profoundly 
effective. As it is, it is played unequally— 
with a certain natural force, no doubt, but 
not, in all respects, from the inside. 

Let me say a few more words upon the 
acting, and then have done with that. To 


Mr. Frederick Thome’s reality tribute has 
already been paid. This well-versed and 
experienced actor, confident and full of 
resource, holds the stage thoroughly in 
such a character-part as that which is now 
assigned to him; and as the servant—who 
acts as a guide unto the youthful and lately 
rustic master, who teaches him what he 
must eat for breakfast, what he must smoke 
after it, what is the fashionable walk, and 
the accepted way of holding one’s umbrella 
—as this competent yet deferential monitor, 
Mr. Thomas Thome is as discreet and 
quietly funny as it is possible to be. Mr. 
Frank Gillmore is, 1 am bound to say, 
simply buried in a part at once unsym¬ 
pathetic and insignificant. For the nonce, 
the talent of a very good jeune premier is 
wrapped up in the napkin of a walking 
gentleman. With Miss Bannister one is 
completely satisfied in the scenes of gaiety, 
and less perfectly contented in those scenes 
in which the young heroine’s absorbing 
interest in Allen Bollitt has somehow to be 
indicated. Graceful and agreeable, Miss 
Bannister has yet to be profound. As 
heroine’s aunt and hero’smother—a country¬ 
woman, portly of presence, genial of smile, 
and hearty and outspoken—Miss Emily 
Thome is, at all points, unquestionably 
excellent. 

As for the story itself, let us note its pro¬ 
gress as it marches from act to act. The 
first act, if a little tame, is fortunately short. 
The second—in which the hero is in contact 
with a time-serving attendant, and with 
those who would make him their dupe—is 
long and varied: in it is nearly all of the 
comedy and much of the serious interest of 
the play. The third act is divided into two 
scenes, of which the first passes in Allen 
Rollitt’s London rooms, and the second in 
Mrs. Rollitt’s Devonshire farm-house. The 
latter scene does but serve the purpose of 
suggesting delicately, and not of actually 
placing before us, the happy consummation 
which— this time—the student of the stage 
may unite with the most bourgeois playgoer 
in desiring. But the scene just before it 
is one in which Mr. Jerome’s faculty of 
forcible and direct expression is heightened 
or made more effective by a piece of dra¬ 
matic construction that shows extreme skill. 
I speak of course of what may be called the 
incident of the wine-glass. Therein the 
play-wright who knows his business comes 
visibly to the front, and so effectively that 
to a true lover of the theatre it would be 
possible to forgive tho disappearance of the 
literary man. Yet in Mr. Jerome’s plays— 
albeit they are not written with complete¬ 
ness of finish—the literary man is ever with 
us, sharpening the wits of the dull, and 
bringing forth sound sense; and a measure 
of imagination besides, from the lips of the 
ordinary. The piece is not a perfect one, 
but it is interesting and enjoyable, 

Frederick Wedmore, 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. William Poel has written the libretto 
of a musical piece which he will call “Equality 
Jack.” The musical author is Mr. William 
VinniDg. The piece, like Mr. William Howell’s 
story, The Lady of the Aroostook, enjoys the 
curious distinction of having only ono female 
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character. The humours of the tar will he its 
principal source of interest; and for his pre¬ 
sentation of these Mr. Poel confesses himself 
indebted to the late Captain Marryatt. Has 
any tale of Marryatt’s ever been dramatised 
before P At all events, none has been drama¬ 
tised and set to music. 

TnE first performance of Ibsen’s “ Rosmcrs- 
holm ” is now fixed for February 23 at the 
Vaudeville. Mr. F. R. Benson will play 
Rosmer, Miss Florence Fan Rebecca West, and 
Mr. Athol Forde the Kroll. The cast will also 
include Mr. Charles Hudson, Mr. Wheatman, 
and Miss Protheroe. 

TnE Independent Theatre (Theatre Libre), 
which was projected six months ago by Mr. 
J. T. Grein, will start its career on March 6, 
when a private performance of Mr. Archer’s 
translation of Ibsen’s “ Ghosts” will be given 
at the Athenaeum, Tottenham-court-road. The 
cast of the play will include Miss Edith 
Ken ward, Mrs. Wright, Mr. Leonard Outram, 
Mr. Frank Lindo, and Mr. Basil Monk. 

“ Lights o’ London ” was revived at the 
New Olympic on Monday, with deserved 
success, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. George 
Barrett, and Miss Winifred Emery playing the 
three chief parts. A good comedietta by Mrs. 
Willard was produced for the first time the j 
same evening. It is called “ Tommy.” That 
very bright young actress, Miss Lillie Belmore, 
plays a principal part. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

A Sonata in C minor for pianoforte and ’cello 
by M. Em. Moor was played for the first time 
last Saturday at the Popular Concert. The 
composer, who is Hungarian by birth, was 
pupil of Robert Volkman’s. He has written 
compositions for pianoforte and orchestra, also 
chamber - music, most of which has been 
published. The Sonata shows talent and train 
ing, but it lacks originality. It is not easy to 
understand why such a work should have been 
selected, and placed at the head of a Popular 
programme. Of the three movements the Adagio, 
with its flowing theme and florid accompani¬ 
ment, is the most attractive. The performance 
by Mr. B. Schonberger and Signor Piatti was 
all that could be desired. The pianist played 
besides a Chopin Nocturne and a brilliant 
Hungarian Dance of his own. The Nocturne 
was the one in G major (Op. 37 No. 2); the 
analysis, however, of No. 1 in G minor was 
given in the programme-book. With respect 
to this No. 1 it is stated that the title “les 
Soupirs ” was given by the publishers, 
Wcssel and Stapleton, but that Chopin was 
entirely ignorant of it. He certainly knew, 
however, of the titles given by Wessel to some 
of his other pieces, for in the year 1841 he 
wrote to Fontana from Nohant as follows:— 

“ if he [Wessel] sustained losses by my composi¬ 
tions, it is most likely owing to the foolish titles he 
gave them, in spite of my directions. Were I to 
listen to the voice of my soul, I should not send 
him anything more after these titles. Say as 
many sharp things to him as you can.” 

The programme further included Schubert’s 
Octet, led by Mme. Neruda for the second time 
this season. 

Herr Joachim appeared on Monday night 
and received the usual warm greeting. Tho 
programme commenced with Brahms’s Trio in 
E flat (Op. 40) for pianoforte, violin, and French 
horn. The dreamy opening movement 
(Andante) is full of melancholy charm. The 
lively Scherzo which follows forms a striking 
contrast. The Adagio Mesto is ono of Brahms’s 
most plaintive utterances, and is—in our 
opinion—the finest movement of the Trio 


The Finale again is full of life. The perform¬ 
ance, by Miss Fanny Davies and Messrs. 
Joachim and Paersch, was exceedingly fine. 
Miss Davies afterwards played Schumann’s 
Romance in F sharp, ana Clara Schumann’s 
pleasing Scherzo in D minor. Mme. Schumann 
always seems to us to take her husband’s 
Romance at too rapid a rate ; Miss Davies’s 
quieter tempo is more suitable. She was much 
applauded, and gave an unusually crisp and 
brilliant rendering of Mendelssohn’s Character¬ 
istic Piece (Op. 7 No. 7 . Herr Joachim’s 
solo was the Romance from his Hungarian 
Concerto, and his encore was one of the Hun¬ 
garian Dances. The programme also included 
Beethoven’s Septet. Some look down upon 
this, as did indeed the composer, as an early 
work. He certainly did produce greater 
things; but fresh generations are continually 
springing up, and to them the Septet appears 
new, fresh, and beautiful. Miss Bertha Moore 
sang Schumann’s “ Mondnaeht,” not a very 
suitable piece for a concert-room, and Hen- 
schePs graceful “ Spinning-Wheel Song.” 

The Bach Society gave their second concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday ovening, when 
the whole of tho programme was devoted to 
Bach. First came the Cantata, “ Ich hattc viel 
Bekiimmcmiss.” This was written during the 
composer’s Weimar period, and is one of his 
ripest and richest works. Bach inscribed over 
it “ Per ogni tempo,” and these words may be 
taken in a wider u use than he intended. The 
first chorus, after the expressive Sinfoni.i, with 
its ingenious poly;.bony, has a theme which 
recalls the openiug of Handel’s “Acis and 
Galatea.” The Aria for soprano with oboe 
obbligato is full of character, while the second 
Aria in F minor in no way yields to it in 
interest. In the chorus, “Wherefore grievest 
thou, 0 my spirit ? ” Bach gives us music 
which satisfies the intellect and stirs the 
emotions. The Cantata ends with a grand 
fugal chorus. This last number, like some of 
Handel’s choruses, would bear any number of 
voices. Another work performed was “ 0 
ewiges Feuer, o Ursprung der Liebe,” a Wedding 
Cantata. The opening chorus is a fine piece of 
writing, full of life ana ardour. The rest of the 
work did not, however, make a great impres¬ 
sion ; but the fact is that the programme was not 
only long, but also unequal in merit. The 
Partita in E, magnificently interpreted by Dr. 
Joachim, is a masterpiece of the first rank. But 
one can scarcely say the same of the Concerto 
for violin, two flutes, and strings played by Dr. 
Joachim and Messrs. Barrett and Toothill—one 
of the set known as the Brandenburg Concertos; 
it has no distinctive character, and is merely 
clever Capellmeister music of the eighteenth 
century. The programme included, besides tho 
unaccompanied Motet, “ Singet dem Herm.” 
The choir sang, as usual, neither very well nor 
very ill. The solo vocalists, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Hirwen Jones and 
Plunket Green, all deserve praise. Dr. Stan¬ 
ford conducted with his customary care; and 
he deserves the thanks of musicians for making 
Bach’s noble Church Cantatas such prominent 
features in his scheme. 

Gounod’s “Redemption” was given at the 
Albert Hall on Wednesday evening; and, judg¬ 
ing by the very large audience, this Oratorio 
has lost none of its popularity. Mme. Nordica 
sang oxtremely well, and the solo “ From thy 
love as a Father ” was encored. For a long 
time Mr. Bamby seemed to hesitate as to 
whether he should yield to the loudly expressed 
wish of the audience. Mme. Belle Cole was in 
good voice. Messrs. Ivor McKay, Watkin 
Mills, and Henry Pope acquitted themselves in 
satisfactory manner. The chorus sang 
splendidly, and the “ Unfold, ye portals 
everlasting ” produced, as usual, a great 
impression. J. S. Siiedlock. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S N EW LIST. 

THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 

Tastefully printed on antique rapor, and bound in cloth, price 
7s. 6d.; hand-made paper, Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net; Large- 
Paper (60 only), 21s. net. The Roxburgh and Largo-Hiper 
Editions of this work are only sold in sets. 

A rcliitectural Antiquities. 
Part II. 

Being the Eleventh Volume of “THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY.’’ A classilied collection of the 
chief contents of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine ” from 1731 to 
1868. Edited by GEORGE LAWRENCE GOMME, F.8.A. 

“ Few of the collections yet published in the series have 
been more attractive than this, from tho point of view of the 
antiquary .”—Morning Post. 


Now ready, in foolscap 8vo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d., 
post free. 

A Return to Paradise , 

And other Fly-Leaf Essays in Town and 
Country. 

By JOHN JAMES PIATT, 

Author of “ Idylls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley,” &c. 

Contents. —A Return to Paradise—Lores Emigrantes—A 
Boy’s Sight of & Ghost—Thanksgiving for a Day of Spring—A 
First Look at Strawberries - Summer Pictures with One’s Eyes 
Shut—Unexpected News of Death—Fragments of Driftwood 
—A Handful of Autumn Leaves —A Newspaper’s Monologue 
on its Birthday—In Winter Quarters -Going to Bed in a Cold 
Room—Idyll of a Winter Morning—An Acquaintance with 
Longfellow’. 

“ The author takes no hackneyed themes, nor is his treat¬ 
ment of them conventional. There is a very acceptable in¬ 
dividuality in all he does, and withal a welcome air of scholar¬ 
ship both in the ideas and in the expression. Altogether, 
these essays are above the average, and they are enshrined in 
a casket worthy at once of themselves and the good taste df 
their publisher .”—The Globe. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, tastefully printed an 1 bound 
in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Poets of the People in 
Foreign Lands. 

By J. W. CROMBIE. 

“ A genuine and substantial contribution to the Ml*# letters. 

. .. His verse is neat and accurate, his prase is flowing and 
pleasant. ”— Globe. 

“ Abundance of interesting matter . .. matter sufficient to 
have furnished forth a stout octavo.”— Speaker. 

“ A singularly well written and charming little volume .. .. 
Every line will be found well worth reading.” 

__ IMrranj World. 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Lyrics from the Hills. 

By CHARLES ARMSTRONG FOX. 

“ With an ardent love of nature, he combines the power ot 
stimulating the fancy of others by a lively play of imagery 
which ennobles while it fascinates. He holds the creative 
faculty iD active exercise, which originates all possible concep¬ 
tions of loveliness of shape and clothes them with a beauty of 
expression which educates the soul for the higher mission, not 
only of living, but of living above the earthliness of a lower 
existence.”— The Hock. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

The Love Song of Barbara. 

A Narrative Poem of London Life. 

By CHARLES JOSEPH WHITBY. 

“ Deserves strong commendation on account of the correct¬ 
ness of its metrical form, the eleganc of the diction, and the 
chaste character of some of the imaginative pu.-* sages.” 

Public Opinion. 

“Displays genuine poetical feeling and a great deal of 
originality.”— Liverpool J taily Post. 

“ Mr. Whitby’s ten cantos show considerable ]>ower over the 
diflieult Spenserian verse-form.”— British Weekly. 


ug tomb* 
phy.*’ 


In crown 8vo, neatly bound, price 2s. 6d. 

Lostara: a Poem. 

By SOPHIA LYDLY WALTERS. 

Dedicated to “ those thinkers whose mode of reasoning 
to reconcile opposing schools of science and philosophy.’ 

“ Contains many truly poetic ideas some of which are ex¬ 
pressed with considerable verbal skill. Miss Walters should 
do good work in the future .”—Sunday Times. 

“ There is merit in many of the lyrics .”—Literary World. 

“ Not without many good lines and some suggestive ideas.’* 

Maudestcr Examiner .* 

Loudon : Elliot Stock, 62, l’atemoster Row, E.C. 
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TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

HOLLY. 2 vols. By Nomad, Author 

of “The Railway Foundling, “ The Milroys,” &c. 

In speaking of this authors last work, “The Railway 
Foundling/* the Daily Telegraph says: “It is a story that 
must be read to be understood. There is vivacity and 
adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, 
* The Milroys,’ was, it is not too much to say this is better.” 

AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. 

By ALBERT KEEVTL DAVIES. 

A vivid and piquant story of American life in London, 
and how Americans manage to find their way into London 
Society. 

THE GOLDEN LAKE : a Story of 

Australian Adventure. By W. CARLTON DAWE, 
Author of “ Zantha,” &c. With Eight Full-Page Illus¬ 
trations by Hume Nisbet. Extra doth, with bevelled 
boards, 6s._ 

TRISCHLER & COM P ANY, 18, New Bridge Btbekt, E.C. 

ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

WALTER of HENLEY’S HUSBANDRY: 

An Anonymous Husbandry, Seneschaucie, and Robert 
Grosseteste’s Rules. The Transcripts, Translations, and 
Glossary by E. Lamond, F.R.Hist.S. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by W. Cunningham, F.R.Hist.B. 4to, pp. xliv.-171, 
price 16s. 

“ Original documents in this branch of historical learning are com¬ 
paratively rare, and therefore specially valuable. There are four such 
documents, edited with all that care and good scholarship can do to 

make them available for practical use in the volume It is in every 

way a book of the highest possible value to all interested in tracing the 
history of English industry back to its original sources." 

Scotsman, January 28,1801. 

__ London ; Lo xomanb, Green, & Co. 

1801 . 

NOW HEADY, 

Thirty-first Annual Publication. Price 5os., elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

rpHE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and 
Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward 
Alford. M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, Ac., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, their 
Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of the 
1 atronage at their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, 
their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, Ac. 

_ London: Ciiatto A Wixd cs, Pic cadilly, W ._ 

53rd Thousand, post 8vo, 5s. 

A/rODERN EUROPE: a School History. 

BjJohw Lord, LL.D. New Edition. With four additional 
Cliapters, comprehending all the Leading Events which have occurred 
since the Fall of Napoleon I. to the Fall of Napoleon III. 
copious Questions for Examination. 

Londqw: Simprir, Marshall, H a milt on, Kent A Co ., Lim ited. 
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THROAT 


Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and affect¬ 
ing the voice. For these symptoms 

use EPPS’S GLYCERINE 
IRRITATION JUJUBES. In contact with the 

glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 
AND Glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 

fections becomes actively healing, 
PATT/ITT lu boxes, 7jd* 5 tins, Is. l^d., labelled 

WUUn. “JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceo- 

_ pathic Chem i sts.” _ _ 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 
y OUPSr PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

P *~ OTTEU MEAf S^nd YORK and GAME 

_PIE A AUo . _ 

jgSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
^TJRTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of”IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W._ 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly lalances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit*, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Franc is Ravknsciiokt, Manager. 

ow to puecha.se a house for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS l’ER MONTH. 

The BIKKUECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. .Francis Raven sc ho rr, Mauag* r. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, R. Purdon, Abingdon, 
Rignold, Thai berg, Dalton, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mes&imes 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jeeks, E. Dane, Mary Rorke &c 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 

A V E N UE THEATRE*. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Lee 
E very Evening, at 8, MONTE CRISTO. 

Messrs. Charles Warner, J. G. Grahame, E. H. Vanderfelt, 
Luigi Lablache, J. G. Taylor, J. R. Crauford, C. F. Fulton, 
G. Warde, J. A. Howell, T. W. Ford, and H. Lee; Mesdames 
Elsie Chester, Helena Dacre, and Jessie Mill ward. 


AARRICK THEATRE. 

jC-* Lessee and Manager, Mr. Jonx Hash. 

This Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 

Messrs. John Hare, C. Groves, R. Cathcart, S. Brough. 
R. Harding, and Trent; Mesdames Webster, F. Hunter 
and Kate Rorke. 

Preceded, at 8, by DREAM FACES. 


G LOBE 

Sole Lessee and Ma __ 

Entirely redecorated and lit throughout by electricity. 
This Evening, at 9, a new Comedy, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 
Preceded at 8, by a version of 
_ GRINGOIRE, 


THEATRE. 

danager, Mr. Norman Forbes. 
and fit ti 


CTAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bekrdohk-Teek. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Messrs. Tree, 'Fernandez, Fred Terry, F. Kerr, Allan, C. 
Hudson, Robb Harwood, Batson, and Leith ; Mesdames Rose 
Leclereq, Beatrice Lamb, Horlock, Ayrtoun, E. H. Brooke, 
Adelaide Gunn, Hethcote, and Norreys. 


N EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Bole Trfwsee and Mnnmrer Afr Wit . 


'V, auwiuiu, uuuc, J MUUWI, L 1U1 U1, 

:t,&c.; Mesdames Winifred Emery, 
Hanbury, Jeffries, Polini, Wilmot, H. Leigh, &c. 


Manning, George Barrett, 
anbury, Jeffries, Polini, aj 

Preceded, at 7, by TOMMY. 


ORINCE . of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Skookr. 

This Evening, at 8.16. MAID MARIAN. 

Mesdames Violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 
Manola; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, Egbert 
Roberta, Leonard Russell, J. Le Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
house. 

Preceded, at 7.36, by THE GIPSIES. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 892 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel bv 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLABEN. D.DU^ 5 

BY DR. MACLABEN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon .”—Christian Leader. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS o 
DEMOCRACY ’’ and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

Loudon : ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, 

21, Furnivad Street, Holborx. 

And all Booksellers. 
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pRINCES THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8, 

_ ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. _ 

QAVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Cartk. 

Evening, at 8.30. the entirely original Comic Opera, 
by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acta, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 

-JT. JAMES’S THEAT RE, 

Lessee, Mrs. Langtry. 

This Evening, at 8.15, SUNLIGHT AND 8HADOW. 
Messrs. George Alexander, Nutcombe Gould, Ben Webster, 
A. Holies, and Yorke Stephens; Misses Maude Millett, Ada 
Neilson, and Ma n on Terry. 

Followed by THE GAY LOTHARIO. 

Mr. George Alexander, Mr. B. Webster; Misses L. Graves 
a nd Maude Millett. _ 

gTRAND THEATRE. 

SATURDAY (February 14;, revival of Mark Melford’s 
three-act farcical comedy, 

. . t . TURNED UP, 

with the following powerful cast : 

Messrs. Charles 8. Fawcett, Alfred Maltby, John Beau¬ 
champ, 8. BaiTaclough, W. Lugg, R. Naial.y; Misses May 
i 5 Anme Goward, Georgie Esmond, Ruth Rutland, 
Emily Dowton. Willie Edouin, in his original character of 
Carraway Bones (the Un dertaker). 

E R R Y’S T H E A T R E. 

,, Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Terry. 
.-tTb” Evening, at 9.0, A. W. Pinero's three-act Farce, 
entitled IN CHANCERY 

MAsm. Edward Teny, Julian Cross, H. Dana, P. Miller, 
P- Soutar, G. Belmore; Mesdames E. Leyshon, 
K. Mills, R. Deanng, Danvers, Armbruster, and A. Yorke. 

At 8.15, _ MY FRIEND JAR LET, _ 

POOL E’S THEATRE. 

Manageress, Miss Florence M’Kknzie. 

_ General Manager, Mr. Alfred J. Byde. 

This Evening, at 8.30, OUR REGIMENT. 

Mr. W. S. PENLEY as GUY WARRENER. 


T 


—7 •au.uua no uv A II Cl. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by 

A HUSBAND IN’ CLOVER. 


yAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 8.30, WOODBARROW FARM. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by THE NOTE OF HAND. 

Mr. Thomas Thome; Messrs. B. Gould, C. M. York, F. 
GiUmore, J. S. Blythe, H. Knight, F. Grove, Ramsey, 
Wheatman, and Fred Thorne; Misses E. Bannister, Emily 
Thorne, A. Hill, C. Owen, Nora Williamson, and Vane. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. ’ 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 

NEW8PAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT * 

ON 

M O E D E R’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 

FOUNDED A.l). 15«W. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash i> rices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Pres* Opinion.'., Testimonials Post Free. 

F. M O E D E R, 

248, 240, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. <Kindly note nurnbers.) 
AUo for HIRE ONLY 


FRY’S 

PURE 

Sir C. A. Cameron —“ I 


Lancet —“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times — “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

CONCENTRATED 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 
well.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J, 6 FRY & SONS 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF SKEAT’S PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 10s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. Second Series. THE 

FOREIGN ELEMENT. By the Rev. WALTER W. 8KEAT, Litt.D., LL.D. Edin., 
M.A. Oxon., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge. 

First Series.—THE NATIVE ELEMENT. Crown 8vo, doth, 9s. 

Fourth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS from BERKELEY. With an Introduction and 

Notes, for the use of Students in the Universities. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
FRASER, D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

THE ONLY ENGLISH EDITION OF PLAUTUS AUDENS. 

Demy 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

T. MACCI PLAUTI RUDENS. Edited, with Critical and Er- 

planatory Notes, by EDWARD A. SONNEN8CHEIN, M.A., Professor of Greek and 
Latin in the Mason College, Birmingham. 

“ A very scholarly and erudite edition."— Times. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. (Uniform with Selections from Burns, by 
J. Logie Robertson, M.A.) 

SHELLEY.—ADONAIS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

WILLIAM MICHAEL ROS8ETTI. 

“ I bare endeavoured to present in my introductory matter a comprehensive account of all particulars 
relevant to ‘ Adon&is * itself, and to Keats as its subject, and Shelley as its author.” 

From the Editor's Preface. 

Eleventh Edition, revised to December, 1890, crown 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK to the UNIVERSITY and 

COLLEGES of OXFORD. 

Second Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, Is. 

CAMPBELL’S GERTRUDE of WYOMING. A Pennsylvanian 

Me. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. MACAULAY FITZGIBBON, M.A., 
Senior Moderator and Gold Medallist, Dublin University. 

Crown 8vo, doth, with 10 Maps, 6s. 

GEOGRAPHY of the DOMINION of CANADA and NEWFOUND¬ 
LAND. By the Rev. WILLIAM PARR GRE8WELL, M.A. Oxon., F.RC.I.. lute 
Scholar of Braaenose College, Author of “ A History of the Dominion ol < usmdu.” 
Under the Auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

“Mr. (ireswell, like other competent writers on the subject, gives a broad signification to the word 

S cography, including in his treatment of it such accurate information concerning the inonjihc aud 
istributton of population, trade, and native industries of the countries described as is lacotsary 
to the intelligent study of their social and economic oondition ."—Times. 

Crown 8vo, doth, with 18 Maps, 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY of the DOMINION of CANAJDA. By the same Author. 

This work is the first of a scries of three volumes dealing with the self-governing 
dependencies of Great Britain. It is issued under the joint auspices of the University of 
Oxford and the Royal Colonial Institute. 

“ It is intended primarily for educational purjxws, and may be put into the hands of the higher classes 
in publio schools; but it is also adapted to the wants of the general reader."—From the Preface. 

COMPLETION OF WICKHAM’S HORACE. 

Vol. II., demy 8vo, cloth, with a Map, 12s. Vol. I. Second Edition, 12s. 

QUINTI HORATn FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. The Works of 

Horace. With a Commentary by E. C. WICKHAM, M.A., Master of Wellington 
College, and formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

^ Vol. I. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare. Vol. n. The Satires, Epistles, and 

De Arte Poetica. 

“This ecliolarly edition of a favourite classic."— Times. 

“ Mr. Wickham brings to the elucidation of Horace a wide and exact learning in the classical languages 
and literatures, and (what distinguishes him from other commentators uron this j>oet) a special knowledge 
of the point of view naturally assumed by an English student in approaching Horace”—Scotsman. 

Demy 8vo, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 

A FRAGMENT on GOVERNMENT. By Jeremy Bentham. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 
“No student of constitutional and legal history can afford to overlook thta book and its influence, aud 
any student may Ihj congratulated ou making its acquaintance under such competent guidance as that of 
Mr. Montague’s Introduction."—Times. 

Second Edition, Revised, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 0d. 

THE APOLOGY of PLATO. With Introduction and Notes. By 

ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

• TAPILLON AND HAIGH’S NEW EDITION OF VIRGIL’S ^ENEID. 

Just ready, Books X.-XI1. 3s. 

VIRGIL.—iENEID. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

T. L. I’APILLON, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College; and A. K. 
HAIGH, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford, and Classical Lecturer at Corpus Christi and 
Wudham Colleges, Oxford. 

Parti. BOOKS I.-HI. Part II. BOOKS 1V.-VI. Part HI. BOOKS VH.-IX. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. each Part. 

“Mr. Papillou’s elegant and accurate Virgilian scholarship is well known — This edition will meet all 
the reasonable needs of an oidirnry class taiuht by n competent master, or of an undergraduate who is not 
hopelessly backward. It is in handy size and beautifully printed."— Xaturdag Review. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo. 

EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essentials ot the Elements of 

Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his first Six Books. Edited by R. C. J. NIXON, 
M.A. 

Sold in Parts as follows 

Book I. Is. Books I., H. Is. 6d. 

Books I.-IV. 3s. Books V., VI. 3s. 

Complete 6s. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. 

GEOMETRY in SPACE. Containing parts of Euclid’s Eleventh and 

Twelfth Books. By the same Edit< r. 

Extra iu.p. f vo, price Gd. 

AN INTRODUCTION (within the Limits of Euclidian Geometry) 

to til. I.KMOINK and BEOCHAltD POINTS, LINES, and CIRCLES. By the same 
Editir. 


RULERS of INDIA: the History of the Indian Empire in a care- 

fully planned succession of Political Biographies. Edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON 
HUNTER, K.C.8.I. In crown 8vo. Half-crown volumes. • 

NOW READY. 

The Marquess of Dalhousie. By Sir William Wilson Hunter. 
Akbar: and the Rise of the Mughal Empire. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 

Dnpleix: and the Struggle for India by the European Nations. By 

Colonel MALLESON, C.S.I. 

Warren Hastings : and the Founding of the British Administration. By 

Captain L. J. TROTTER. 

The Marquess of Cornwallis: and the Consolidation of Briiish Rule. 

By W. ». SETON-KARR. 

JUST READY. 

THE EARL of MAYO. By Sir William Wilson Hunter. 

Further volumes will be published at short intervals. 

NEW EDITION OF STRATMANN’S “MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 

Small 4to, £1 11s. 6d. 

A MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Containing Words used by 

English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. By FRANCIS HENRY 
8TRATMANN. A New Edition, Re-arranged, Revised, and Enlarged by HENRY 
BRADLEY, Joint-Editor of the ‘’New English Dictionary,” and President of the 
Philological Society. 

2 vol8., 8vo, half-bound, 2 is. 

THEGILD MERCHANT: a Contribution to British Municipal 

History. By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Instructor in History, Harvard University. 

**• The present work is based mainly on manuscript materials, and in it the autboT aspires 
to throw light on the development, not merely of the gilds, but also of the municipal constitu¬ 
tion. Much fresh and classified material illustrating general municipal history will be found 
in the text and notes.—From the Pkkfacb. 

UNIFORM WITH “ THE WIT AND WISDOM OF SAMUEL JOHNSON.” 
Tastefully printed, in crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

THE WORLDLY WISDOM of LORD CHESTERFIELD. Selected 

and Arranged by G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Editor of the Clarendon Press 
Edition of " Hot well’s Life of Johnson.” 

NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM APPLIED to the NEW 

TESTAMENT. By C. E. HAMMOND, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exit, r College, 
Oxford. Fifth Edition. 

• NEW EDITION OF CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covent. Is. 

CHAUCER.—PROLOGUE to the CANTERBURY TALES. Edited 

by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, doth, 6s. 

THE SONG of LEWES. Edited, with introduction and Notes, by 

C. L. K1NG8FORD, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth bevelled, gilt lines, 4s. 6d., and in various superior bindings. 

THE TREASURY of SACRED SONG. Selected from the English 

Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. With Notes, Explanatory and Biographical, by 
F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 

Also an Edition printed on the Oxford Thin India Paper, making an exceptionally 
light and handy volume, extra doth, 10s. 6d., and in superior bindings. 

New Volume, with Twelve Maps, crown 8vo, doth, 7s. 6<1. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. Vol U 

The Bermudas, the West Indian Dependencies, the Falkland Isles, and South Georgia. 
By C. P. LUCAS, B.A., of Balliol College and the Colonial Office. Revised throughout 
by Persons possessing special knowledge of the several Colonies and Dependencies. 

Crown 8vo, roan limp, 10s. 6d. 

A FINNISH GRAMMAR. By C. N. E. Eliot, M.A., Fellow of 

Trinity College, Oxford. 

V The Author’s object in writing this book has been to give an account of Finnish sufficient 
to enable any one to understand the grammatical structure of the written language, and also 
to place before the student of philology an account of the chief phenomena it presents. The 
present work is believed to be the only Grammar of Finnish in the English language, and to 
contain the only Syntax (except brief sketches) in any language more generally accessible than 
Swedish. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

XENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA. Edited, for the Use of Schools, 

with Introduction and English Notes, by J. MARSHALL, M.A., LL.D., Rector of the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, Editor of “Xenophon Anabasis.” 

Third Edition, Revised, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

LOCKE’S CONDUCT of the UNDERSTANDING. Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, &c., by THOMAS FOWLER, D.D., Author of “The Elements of 
Deductive and Inductive Logic,” “ The Principles of Morals,” &c. 

*' I cannot think any lwirent or instructor justified in neglecting to put this little treatise in the hands 
of a boy about tho time when the reasoning faculties become developed.’—/fa Ham’s Liter dure of Europe. 

Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

STUDIES in the ARTHURIAN LEGEND. By John Rhys, M.A., 

Fellow of Jesus College, and Professor of Celtic at Oxford. 

Just ready, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE.-SELECT PLAYS. The Famous History of the 

LIFE of KING HENRY the EIGHTH. Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, 
M.A., D.C.L. 

Just ready, demy Svo, half-bound, 14s. 

IL PRINCIPE By Niceolo Machiavelli. Edited by L. Arthur 

BURD. With an Introduction by Lord ACTON. 


FULL CL A HENDON PRESS CATALOGUES SENT FREE OX APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


■rioted by ALEXANDER & BHEFHEABD, Lonadale ■printing Works, Chancery Lane, Publiahed by HENRY V I I J . ERS , *7, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWINS LIST. 


1YPSY SORCERY AND FORTUNE-TELLING. 

With numerous Incantations , Specimens of Medical Magic, Anecdotes, and Tales. 

By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (“Hans Breitmann”). 

COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 

Crown 4to, cloth, 16s. 

Also a Limited Edition of 150 copies, Numbered and Signed, demy 4to, Japan parchment, price £1 11s. 6d. each; to Subscribers only. 

“ A very handsome book, pleasingly decorated by the pencil of the author.Mr. Leland’s book has many interesting details of folk-lore .”—Daily News (Leader). 

„ “ Mr - Leland’s book will prove both entertaining and instructive, while a student of folk-lore will welcome it as one of the most valuable additions recently made to 
the literature of popular beliefs.”— Scotsman. J 


t k® 8 rea< l lately and been specially pleased with the novel ‘ Mademoiselle 

Ixe.’ "—Pall Mall Oatette, Jan. 23. 

VOL. 1 OF THE “PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 

MADEMOISELLE IXE. 

By LANOE FALCONER. 

Second Edition. Is. 6d. 

11 The style is singularly fresh and spontaneous, the touch at once light and firm. There 
at care in the delineation of character and faithfulness in detail, yet the writing is ft 
anything approac hin g to laboriousncss. A strange and stirring little tale.” 

M. D., in PcUl Mali Gazette. 

IN SAME SERIES. 


free 


Yol. 2.—THE STORY OF 
ELEANOR LAMBERT. 

By MAGDALEN BBOOKE. 


OTHER VOLUMES IS PREPARATION 


Yol. 3.—THE MYSTERY OF 
THE CAMFAGNA; 
and a shadow on a wave. 

By VON DEGEN. 


HOME AND COURT LIFE OF EUROPEAN ROYAL FAMILIES. 

THE SOVEREIGNS and COURTS of EUROPE. 

By “FOLimCOS.” 

With many Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. «d. 

“A most interesting and useful volume.Lively and very readable chapters.” 

_ Pall Mall Gazelle. 


Demy 16mo, imitation leather, 2s. 

BABOO ENGLISH AS ’TIS WRIT. 

Curiosities of Indian Journalism. 

Collected by ARNOLD WRIGHT. 

“ A TC T prettily bound little volume.Full of interesting and amusing things.” 

__ St. James's Gazette. 


VOLUME XXVH. OF “ THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

MEXICO. 

By SUSAN HALE. 

Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lottcred, 5s. 

“ A fascinating dioramic view of a riohly-endowed land and an interesting people.” 

.___ Glasgow Herald. 


VOL. IV. and PART XVI. ore now ready. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 

Edited by Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). 
Profusely and Artistically Illustrated. 

The Volumes axe in cloth gilt. sprinkled edges, price £2 2s. each; half-morocco, cloth sides, 
marbled edges, pnee £2 16s. each.—Complete in 6 vols. 

The Parts are bound in limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 

niJl Li without any hitch or delay, and, moreover, without a 

sign of falling off from the high standard of excellence reached in the first volume.” 

Athenaeum (on Vols. H. and ILL). 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM.” 

Second Edition, now ready. 

DREAMS. 

By OLIVE SCHREINER. 

Frontispiece Portrait. Cloth, Os. 

‘‘They can be compared only with the painted allegories of Mr. Watts.The book is like 

nothing else m English. Probably it will have no successors, as it has hud no forerunners.” 
i*f\t ,, . , , Athenaeum. 

UI rare power and beauty. Here and there both style and thought are touchingly simple.” 
__ Academy. 


NEW NOVEL , JUST READY. 

A ROYAL PHYSICIAN. 

By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, 

Author of ‘‘The Treasure Tower of Malta,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The story is happily conceived and well told.”— Scotsman, 

SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 

Some Fugitive Papers by the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, 

Author of “ Arcady,” &c. 

“ Profitable and delightful to read.”— Scotsman. 


Now ready, VOL. V. of “ THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 

THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF 
AMERICA. 

Being an Account of the Famous Adventures and Daring Deeds of Certain Notorious 
Freebooters of the Spanish Mam. 

Edited and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A peculiarly happy addition to the * Adventure Series.*.A very good book.”— Athenaeum* 

THE VIKINGS IN WESTERN CHRISTENDOM, 

A.D. 789-888. 

By C. F. ICE ARY. 

Map. Cloth, 16s. 

“ As attractive and fascinating as it is scholarly and learned.”— fit. JanvAs Gazette. 

“ In whichever aspect his volume is considered it extorts in an equal degree our admiration.” 

Notes and Queries. 


THE IMMORTALS, and other Poems. 

By R. WARWICK BOND. 

Antique paper, parchment, 4s. 0d. 

“ The conception is a bold one, but Mr. Bond grapples with it boldly, and not unsuccessfully 
and handles the difficult metre he has borrowed from Cardinal Newman with grace and skill.” 


Times. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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B OOK-PLATES, in Mediaeval and 

_ Modem Styles, DESIGNED and ENGRAVED on Wood, Copper, 
WH* Steel l»y THOMAS MORING, First Avcuuu llot«l Buildings, 
High Hoibom. W.C. 


QANSCRIT. — LESSONS given by a 

Gentleman connected with Hindu Society. Pronunciation 
carernlly taught.— Pundit, Ladd's Library, 71, Bishop’s Road, W. 


OLD ITALIAN OIL PAINTING, repre- 

the Holy Family with St. Catherine, t,y PALMA 
VECCHIO, to be SOLD.—For further particulars, apply to T. H., 


Fehrfng. Austria. 


M lss BETTINA WALKER is now in 

J-T-L Town and will RECEIVE a few PUPILS. -3:1, Upper 
wonegter Place, Dorset 8quare._ 


TATANTED, in July, for School in Cape 

, , Polony, an Unmarried ASSISTANT. Science, French. 

Claarica desirable. £ 180 , resident.—Apply Professor Lewis. Cambridge , 

IpACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 

^ searched; Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, in BritishHuseum, 
Record Office, and Local Registries; Books and Papers copied 
and translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
Peacock & Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 1 . Doughty Street, W.C 

M essrs, drummond & “co., 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. C0VENT GARDEN, W C„ are 
th. Bole representative* In Great Britain of HERR H ANF8TAENGL, 
of Munich, the woll-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily Increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and edition* de luxe. For ordinary Book 
illustrations. Catalogues, Advertisements, *c„ Messrs. DRUMMOND 
« CO. hare the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application ._ 

catalogues. 

■FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

prom^tl^^Bu^lJed^on moderate terms. 

_T>ULAU & CO. 


i moderate terms. 
a application. 

37. SOHO SQUARE. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

choice stock, many In handsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitable 
for presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. Export and 
country orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 

Gu.bkwt ft Fi eld . Wo. 67. M oor gate Stree t. London. 

"ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— Notice 

^TwV , vA? T J ST8 — Th £„V. AY S ,or RECEIVING PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS, Ac., are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY 
J. 1 ™ 1 30^nd for SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, March 31 

torms and labels pan f» obtained from the Academy during the month 
of Ma rch, o n rece ipt of sta mped a nd directed envelope. 

ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 

^ 10 , Hanover Square, W. 

PvrVTV/l lirPTIVri wm.arnnn • .._ — 


by 1 /r. ur.ii.tr.iv on "Itlfi . 

C0NGRE88 of ORIENTALISTS, Ift U." 

Interesting Sale of 6,000 Volumes of Rooks, removed from the 

M Palace, Rishopthorpe. 

ESSRS. UEPPER & SONS are 

of hta GreeeUre A n ULTIriV ,i a“ 

thoDEGREk ROOMS, YORK, on TUESDAY, February ‘-'4tii, and 
Mour folkmM Dm commencing each day at II o'clock, the 
^ alnable and Extensive LIBRARY of the late Archbishop, comprising 
a iarge Theological Collection in English, French, and German; a 
worksnn Philosophy, Science, and Art: the publica- 
K inlTl , n^i t r t i ,e *’r W y. or v k f "! ev ‘‘ r * v *nu»cl» of English literature, 

an® eoudition. and many of them elegantly bound. 
JfeSsWfiKJSI m , on „-c T /S“ t,a - 1,0 0r ^ *•— ™ U 

, bfthcmb; 

r“(W.i« mXXonvsUM, York* I,urch ^ d 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-QRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; 
Ouleas, R.A ; Pettie, It.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; “ Spring,” by Herbert Draper, &c.,&c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain. Holland, ana London, Including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, 44 AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence,__ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 

LONDON /I. ALL ABMY EXAMINATIONS. 

J II. INDIAN C.8., Ac. in. R.I. CONSTABU- 
AND I LARY CADET8HIP8. London Establishment 

I 12 and 14, EARL’S COURT SQUARE. 8.W., 
DUBLIN. ( un der T. Miller Maguire, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 

' V Dublin Establishment, 8 and 4, ELY PLACE, 
T, . i ocn I MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Chktwod* 
-Let. 1852. I Crawlkt, LL.D., D. C.L.,Editor of “Open Com- 
V petition Handbooks,” Ac. 


c 


OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 

LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 

A COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on “THE CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS and DEVELOPMENT of the CHILD.” by JAMES 
SULLY, M.A., LL.I)., late Examiner in Mental and Moral Scienoe in 
the University of London, will commence on THURSDAY, Feb. 26th, 
at 7 p.m. 

The Fee for the Course is Half-a-guinca ; Members of the College, free. 

A Syllabus of the Course will be forwarded on application to the 
Secretary. 

The Lectures will be delivered on Thursday Evenings, at 7 o’clock, 
at the College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

__C. R. Hodoson, B.A., Secretary. 


PREPARATORY CLASSES.—NORTH 

A- LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL lor GIRLS. (Under the 
superintendence of Miss BU8S.)—Students are prepared for the Cam- 
budge Higher Local Examination, and for vacancies in the Poet 
Office, Ac. Also for the Examinations of the Froebel Society —Address 
The Head Mistress. Miss Toplib, 202, Camden Road, N.W._ 


s 


UNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, 

St. George’s Hall, Lang ham Place. 

The LECTURE on SUNDAY, 22 nd inst., at 4 o’clock precisely, will 
bo by JOHN M. ROBERTSON, Esq, on “ BUCKLE’S THEORY of 
CIVILISATION : an Exposition ana a Defence.” 

Payment at the door—One Shilling (Reserved Seats), Sixpence, and 
One Penny. _ 


1891. 

NOW READY, 

Thirtr-first Annual Publication. Price 50s., elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

rPHE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

-L UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and 
Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward 
Walford. M.A., lat« Soholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, Ac., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, their 
lleirs-Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of the 
Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, 
their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, Ac. 

_London : Cn atto A Wind us, Picc adilly , W._ 

Now Complete in 6 vols., 8vo, price 10a. fid. 

A HISTORY of the JEWISH PEOPLE 

in the TIME of JESUS CHRIST. 

By Professor EMIL SCIIURER, D.D. 

Division I. In 2 vols. Political History of Palestine, from n.c. 175 to 
A.D. 135. 

Division II. In 3 vols. The Internal Condition of Palestine and of 
the Jewish People, iu tlu- Time o? Jesus Christ. 

*.* Prof. Schtlrer has prepared an exhaustive Index to this work, to 
which lie attaches great value. The translation is now ready, and is 
issui-d in a separate volume (loo pp., 8vo). Price rs. fid. net. 

" Under Professor FcbUrer's guidance, wc are enabled to a large 
extent to construct a social uml ttoliucal framework for the Gospel 
History, and to set it in such a light os to sec new evidences of the 

truthfulness of that hif-tory and Its contcmporaucoueucsN_The 

leugth of our notice shows our estimate of the valuo of his work." 

English Vhuixhman . 

Edinburgh : TAT. Clark, 38, George Street. 

London; Simfkix, Hamilton, Kent, A Co. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 

NEW MAPS AND BOOKS. 


Just published, New Edition, Revised. 

STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP 

of LONDON and its SUBURBS, on 24 Sheets. 

Size, 65 inches by 76. Scale, 6 inches to 1 mile. 

PricesPlain Sheets in Portfolio, 21s.; Coloured, 
31s. 6d.; Coloured and Mounted to fold in Morocco 
Case, or on Roller, varnished, 55s.; on Cray Roller, 
70s.; on Spring Roller, 105s. 

Each Sheet is also sold separately, price Is. Plain »* 
or Is. 6d. Coloured. 

Detailed Prospectus, with Index Map, &c., sent free 
on application. 

From TIIE TIMES, January 27th, 1891. 

“Mr. Stanford has just brought out a new edition of his 
well-known Library Map of London and its suburbs in twenty- 
four sheets. The map is on the scale of six inches to the 
mile, a scale sufficiently large to show every feature of interest, 
almost every house. There is probably no other map of 
London at all comparable to it, not even the Ordnance Survey 
Map, which is wofully behind date. Since 1887, when the 
last edition was issued, many changes have taken place in the 
heart of London, and many miles of new streets spread all 
over the suburbs. These features could only be recorded by 
means of a special survey, and it is creditable to Mr. Stanford’s 
enterprise that he has not hesitated to undertake the work. 
The result is a complete plan of London in minute detail from 
beyond Finsbury on the north to Mitcham on the Bouth, and 
from Greenwich on the east to Fulham on the west. Tho 
execution is all that could be desired. We understand that 
the sheets are sold separately.” 


Royal 8vo, cloth, price 21s. net. 

STUDIES in STATISTICS, 

Social, Political, and Medical. By GEORGE 
BLUNDELL LONGSTAFF, M.A., M.B., Cert. 
Preventive Medicine, Oxon., F.R.C.P., &c. With 
30 Maps and Diagrams. 

“ A volume which no serious student of sooial phenomena 
can afford to neglect.”— Time *. . 


Just published, Second Edition. 

LETTERS on ARTILLERY. By 

Prince KRAFT ZU HOHENLOHE INGEL- 
FINGEN. Translated by Col. N. L. WALFORD, 
R.A. Crown 8vo, doth, with 6 Folding Plates, 
price 7s. 6d. Uniform in size with “ Letters on 
Cavalry ” and “ Letters on Infantry.” 

“ A text-book of Artillery for field service which should be 
studied by every Artillery officer .”—Broad Arrow . 


THE CANARY ISLANDS as a 

WINTER RESORT. By JOHN WHITFORD, 
F.R.O.S. With 7 Maps and 25 Illustrations from 
Photographs taken by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. fid. 

” A capital guide to the Canaries .”—Qlargotv Herald. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the 

EARTH: a Popular Account of Geological 
History. By Rov. H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., 
F.G.S. With 27 illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 
price 7s. fid. 

“ Delightfully written and thoroughly accurate.” 

Science- Gosxip. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, 

and other Lectures. A Sequel to “ The Fairyland 
of Science.” By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY 
(Mrs. Fishes). Crown 8vo, doth extra, with 
nearly 100 Illustrations, 6s.; hound in calf 
extra, Us. 

“ A better book could scarcely he placed in the hands of an 
intelligent boy or girl.”— ftlanchcour Examiner. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cocebpur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. By A. S. Murray, 

LL.D., F.8.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. Revised Edition. With 160 
Illustrations. 2 vols., medium 8vo, 86s. 

STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY; being Academical 

Addresses Delivered by the late Professor BOLLINGER, D.D., of the University of Munich. Translated by 
MARGARET WARRE. Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 


LONDON, PAST and 


and Traditions, 
on Laid Paper. 


By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.8.A. 
8 vols., medium 8vo, £3 3s. 


PRESENT: its History, Associations, 

Based on Cunningham's “Handbook.” Library Edition, 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Professor W. M. RAMSAY. With Maps, Tables, &c. 8vo, 18s. 


of ASIA MINOR. By 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument Against Socialism and 

Socialistic Legislation. Consisting of an Introduction by HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays by various 'Writers. 
Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, Author of “The English Poor.” Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


E. S. ROBERTSON. 

W. DONI8THORPE. 

Hon. ATTBEBON HERBERT. 
O. HOWELL, M.P. 


LIST OF WRITERS. 
C. FAIRFIELD. 

EDMUND VINCENT. 

T. MACKAY. 

Rev. B. H. ALFORD. 


M. A. RAFFALOVICH. 

F. W. BEAUCHAMP GORDON. 
F. MILLAR. 

M. D. O’BRIEN. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 

including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama. &c. Edited by 
WM. SMITH. LL.D., W. WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols.). Medium 8vo, 81s. 6d. each. 

This New Edition contains 800 pages more than the old Edition. One-third of the articles have been entirely re-written. 
The remaining two-thirds have been in all cases greatlv altered ; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they originally stood. 
There are, besides, about two hundred articles which aid not appear in the old Edition, many of considerable length and 
importance, with 450 additional illustrations. 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the 


Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., 
Eleventh Edition, with New Preface and Essay. 8vo, 14s. 


ion of the 


Principal of Pucey House, Oxford. 


Canon H. S. HOLLAND. 
Rev. AUBREY MOORE. 
Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 
Rev. E. 8. TALBOT. 


LIST OF WRITERS. 

Rot. R. C. MOBERLY. 

Rev. & Hon. ARTHUR LYTTELTON. 
Rev. C. GORE. 

Rev. W. LOCK, 


Canon F. PAGET. 

Rev. W. J. R. CAMPION. 
Rev. B. L. OTTLEY. 


THE FOUNDATIONS of the CREED. By Harvey Goodwin, 

D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Second Edition. 8vo, 14s. 

SIR HENRY MAINE’S WORKS. New and Cheaper Editions. 8vo. 

I. ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early History of Society, and its 

Relation to Modern Ideas. 9s. 

n. VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST and WEST. 9a. 
m. THE EABLT HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS. 9s. 

IV. EARLY LAW and CUSTOM. 9s. 

V. POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 7s. 6d. 

VI. INTERNATIONAL LAW. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WTO"W RB 

NEW POPULAR EDITION, price 3s. 6d. 

A ROMANCE of the CAPE FRONTIER. 

By BERTBAM MITFORD, 

Author of “ Through the Zulu Country,” “ The Weird of Deadly Hollow.” 

“ The love story is a particularly pleasing one.”— Academy. 

. 11 It has literary qualities which should satisfy the most mature taste, a realistic power of the very best and 
most wholesome kind, and a quite remarkable vividness of personification and description. Wo pause again and 
again to think over the lifelike personages who act in it, and the vivid scenes, natural and human, in which it 
is transacted .”—Whitehall Renew. 

“ These are stirring pictures of life on the Cape Frontier. The story is very graphically and vigorously told. 
The reader gleans plenty of information besides being kept interested and amused.”— Scotsman. 

London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bbdford Street, W.C. 


now ready. 

TDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

-A- A. Garland Hears. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets find 
old-time Love-Stories in Verso. Bminently suitable for Gift-book. 
Prioe 7s. «d 

London Kuan Paul, Trench, Trcbner, A Co. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY '' and •• THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loudon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Fubxiyal Stbxxt, Holdobx, 


LANKESTER. 

Zoological Articles 

Contributed to the Encyclopedia Britan* lea. 

By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Deputy Linaere Professor in the University of Oxford. 

To which are added the Kindred Articles by 
Professors W J 80LLAS; LL.I)., F.R.S., L. Vos GRAFF. Ph.D., 

V 1 SkB MftSfSSS A ' °' BOUB - NE ’ “<* 

In 1 vol., 4to, cloth, price 12s. Gd. 

WILLIAMS. 

Wills and Intestate 
Succession. 

A Manual of Practical Law. 

By JAMES W TI.T.TAMH , M.A., B.C.L., 

Of Lincoln’s Inn, B&rrister^at-Law, and Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

In 1 vol., fcap. 8vo, doth, prioe 6s. [.Vex* week. 


MORRELL. 

The Law of Bankruptcy: 

A Manual of Practical Law. 

By CHARLES FRANCIS MORRELL, 

Of the Middle Temple, BarristerMit-Law, Reporter and Editor 
of •• Morrell’s Bankruptcy Cases.” 

1 vol., fcap. 8vo, doth, price 6s. [Scxl week. 


MASSON. 

Completion of New and Enlarged Edition of 

De Quincey’s Works. 

In 14 Volumes, crown 8vo, price 3s. 0d. each; or complete, 49s. 

Edited by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D., 

Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Illustrated with Portraits, &c. 

•** In this New Edition, the Rories of Do Quinoev’s Writings 
(many of which have not hitherto appeared in the collected 
form) have been Rearranged and Classified on a new and 
systematic plan. 

EDITION 1890. 

Black's General Atlas of 
the World. 

A SERIES OF 57 MAPS. 

Executed in the best stylo of the art, containing the latest 
African discoveries and New Boundaries, and accompanied 
with a newly compiled Indox of 80,(XX) Names, giving the 
latitude and longitude of every place in the Atlas. 

In folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £3 3s. 


FARRAR. 

The Lives of the Fathers: 

Sketches of Church History in Biography. 

By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.8., 

Archdeacon of Westminster and Cliaplain to the House of 
Commons. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, pp. 1,662, price 24s. 

“ Archdeacon Farrar has been successful in accomplishing 
the aims which he set before him. The book is the most 
readable production on the history of Christianity during the 
first four centuries that wo have in English. It abounds in 
brilliant pictures of the great men of those times, it details 
their mode of life and their opinions in clear, rigorous lan¬ 
guage. and it pronounces decided judgments on their merits 
and demerits. Everv page bears traces that the author has 
gone to the original sources, and has consulted the ablest 
modem works on patristic literature.”— Athenaeum. 


Lqndon : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 
4, 5, and 6, Soiio Square. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Bentley’s FaYourite Hovels 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

Cometh up as a Flower. 
Belinda. 

“ Doctor Cupid.” 

Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. 

Nancy. 

Not Wisely but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 

A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 

Miss Shafto. 

The Rogue. 

Thirlby Hall. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 

A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Yendetta! 

Thelma. 

Ardatli. 


By ROSA N. CARET. 

Nellie’s Memories. 

Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Not like Other Girls. 

Only the Governess. 
Quecnie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

The “ First Violin.” 
Borderland. 

Healey. 

Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 


Bichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers In Ordinary to Uer Majesty the Queen. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


G. MANVTLLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By O. Manville Fenn, 

Author of “The Vicar’s People,” “ Eli’s Children,” &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ A clever novel. The plot is intricate and well managed. The story 
abounds in strong and exciting situations."-Speaker. 

L. T. MEADE. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: a Tale of a 

Country Town. By L. T. MEADE, Author of “ Scamp 
and I,” “ A Girl of the People,” &c. 2 vol*., crown 8vo. 

“ Delightfully fresh and winning."—Scotma*. 

HANNAH LYNCH. 

PRINCE of the GLADES. By Hannah 

LYNCH. 2 vote. [Ready. 

S. BARING GOULD. 

UEITH: a Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring 

GOULD, Authorof “Mehateh,” “ Arminell,”&c. 8volg. 

[Nearly ready. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

A MARRIAGE at SEA. By W. Clark 

RUSSELL, Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” 
&c. 2 vote. [Nearly ready. 

THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD OOLLING- 

WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Authorof “The 
Wreck of the ‘Groevenor.’” With Illustrations by F. 
Brangwyn. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

J. B. BCRNE, M.A. 

PARSON and PEASANT: Chapters oftheir 

Natural History. By J. B. BURNL, M.A., Rector of 
Wasing. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ An unpretentious but delightful volume."— Fcho . 

“ • Parson and Peasant * is a l ook not only to be interested in, but to 
learn something from-a book which may prove a help to many a 
,d broaden the hearts and ripen the charity of laymen. 

Derby Mercury. 


clergyman, and 


L. L. PRICE. 

HISTORY of ENGLISH POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By L. L. PRICE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
Coll., Oxon., Extension Lecturer in Political Economy. 
Crown 8vo. [ Nearly rerdy. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY 

Edited by H. dk B. GIBBIN8, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. Methuen beg to announce the publication of a 
series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and 
industrial interest that are at the present moment foremost in 
the public mind. Each volume of the series will he written 
by an author who is an acknowledged authority upon the 
subject with which he deals, and who will treat his question 
in a thoroughly sympathetic but impartial manner, with 
special reference to the historic aspect of the subject and from 
the point of view of the Historical School of economics and 
social science. _ 

TRADES UNIONISM-NEW and OLD. By 

G. HOWELL, M.P., Author of “TheConfhcta of Capital 
and Labour.” [ Nearly ready. 


ENGLISH 'LEADERS OP RELIGION. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. [Ready. 

“ Few who read this book will fail to be struck by the wonderful 
insight it displays into tho nature of the Cardinal s genius and the 
spirit of his life. - Wilfkid Wabd, in the Tablet. 

JOHN WESLEY. By Canon Overton. With 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Fe i. 23. 


8 . BARING GOULD. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE 

EVENT8. Second Series. By 8. BARING GOULD, 
Author of “ Mehalah,” “ Old Country Life,” &c. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 0d. 

“ Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the sub¬ 
jects he has chosen give ample mope to his descriptive and analytic 
faculties. The new series of ‘Histone Oddities and Strange Events ’ 
is a perfectly fascinating book. Whether considered as merely popular 
reading or as a succession of studies in tho freaks of human history, it 
is equally worthy of perusal, while it is marked by artistic literary 
colouring and happy lightness of style."— Seottieh Leader. 

SONGS of the WEST: Traditional Ballads 

and Songs of the West of England, with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected by 8. BARING GOULD, M.A.. and 
H. FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD, M.A. Arranged for 
Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containing 25 Songs each). 
3s. each. Part I., Fourth Edition. Part II., Second 
Edition. Part HI., Ready. Part IV., 4s., Neatly ready. 

14 A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic 
fancy .”—Saturday Review. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES and STRANGE 

EVENTS. By S. BAKING GOULD. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Strbet, W.C. 


SAMPSON LOV, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


jYew Novels at all Libraries. 


NOT A MOMENT TO SPARE. 

By HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, 

Author of “ The Old Adam,” &c. 

2 voIe., crown 8vo, 21s. 


A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. 

By SCOTT GRAHAM, 

Author of “ The Golden Milestone,” “ The Sondcliff 
Mystery,” &c. 

8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


By justin McCarthy, m.p. 

Being the 3rd Volume in the “Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.” 
Edited by STUART J. REID. 


With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ Mr. McCarthy relate* clearly and well the main incident* of Peel's 
political life, and deals fairly with the great controversies which still 
rage about his oonduct in regard to the Roman Catholic Belief Bill, 
and the Repeal of tho Com Laws ."—Saturday Review 


HOW the OTHER HALF LIVES: 

Studies among the Poor. By JACOB A. RH8. With 
numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs taken 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of JOHN ERICSSON. By 

Colonel W. C. CHURCH. With 60 Portraits and other 
Hlustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

“ Colonel Church's biography is one of the best of its kind. Every 
page is instructive, and most of the six hundred are entertaining.” 

Standard (Leader). 

THE MODERN REGIME. By H. A. 

TAINE. Translated by JOHN DURANT. Vol. I. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“ M. Taine has not only exhausted all ordinary authorities, he has 
also had aooess to many unpublished souroes... .Nothing can be more 
brilliant or striking than M. Taine’s account of Napoleon’s super¬ 
human power.”— Athenaeum. 

OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of 

Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. 
By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” FOURTH 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him 
as they read the charming pages of his new volume.”—A thenaeum. 


ORE A T ARTISTS SERIES.—New Volumes. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, his LIFE 

and WORKS. Including a Memoir by FREDERIC G. 
STEPHENS, and an Essay on the Genius of George 
Cruikshank by W. M. THACKERAY. Numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE LANDSCAPE and PASTORAL 

PAINTERS of HOLLAND: Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp, 
Potter. By FRANK CUNDALL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

MARCH NUMBER. 

Contests. 

COMEDY of ERRORS. By Andrew Laxo. 8 Illustrations 
(including Frontispiece) drawn by Edwin A. Abbey. 

THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL. By Theodobe Child. 12 
Illustrations drawn by C. 8. Reinhart, H. D. Nichols, and 
Edmund H. Garrett. 

THE CHINESE LEAK. By Julian Ralph. (Illustrated.) 
IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY! a Story. 

Part III. By Chables Eobebt Cbaddock. 
NATIONALITY in MUSIC. By Francis Korbav. 

IN the VESTIBULE LIMITED: a Story. By Brander 
Matthews. 

WESSEX FOLK. Part I. By Thomas Hardy. (Ulns.) 
AMERICAN LEADS at WHIST, and their HISTORY. 
By N. B. Trist. 
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LITERATURE. 

Studies in Ruskin. Some Aspects of the 
Work and Teaching of John Euskin. By 
Edward T. Cook. (George Allen.) 

The advice given some years ago by Mr. 
Brander Matthews on the subject of pre¬ 
faces has not been taken to heart by Mr. 
Cook. “ In the preface the author must 
put his best foot foremost,” said Mr. 
Matthews; and he warned authors not to 
make their prefaces weak in tone, or nerve¬ 
less, or apologetic, for then “ the critic takes 
the author at his word and has a poor 
opinion of him.” Mr. Cook’s preface is not 
nerveless, but it is in some degree apolo¬ 
getic. lie author fails to put his best foot 
foremost. He leads the reader to expect 
little more than a reprint, with additions, 
of two articles which appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. No doubt, the finest piece of 
prose literature in the world might take the 
form of a newspaper article; but as a rule it 
does not, and work of high permanent value 
is hardly looked for in the daily press. If 
Mr. Brander Matthews’s counsels had been 
heeded, the impression from the preface 
would not be of a volume consisting mainly 
of reprinted newspaper articles, but of one of 
widely different description, a portion of 
whose contents did, in the first instance, ap¬ 
pear in a newspaper. And this impression 
would be correct, as the reader who proceeds 
with the book is, by-and-by, agreeably sur¬ 
prised to discover. But why discourage 
either critic or general reader at the outset, 
and incur the nek that he may not think it 
worth his while to proceed ? 

At the same time, excellent as the work 
is, its various sections are not so perfectly 
welded together as they should be. There 
is not that absolute unity of structure which 
properly belongs to a book. Nor is the 
“ study ” exhaustive. Mr. Cook has written 
a guide-book to the National Gallery. His 
present volume is a guide-book to Enskin. 
It is a first-rate guide-book, well designed 
to help the inquiring student through the 
devious ways of Euskin life and writings, 
to reveal beauties, furnish information, and 
stimulate interest. Eegarded in this way, 
the rather disjointed character of the con¬ 
tents, and even the introduction of contribu¬ 
tions from other pens, are not unbecoming. 
Undoubtedly, anyone interested in Mr. 
Euskin will find himself much aided in the 
effort to understand him by a perusal of Mr. 
Cook’s work. 

Mr. Cook is cordial, but critical. He 
understands and sympathises with the 
subject of his study, but does not allow his 
own independent judgment to be biassed. 
His is not the spirit of the Euskin cult 


which holds that Mr. Euskin can do no 
wrong, that whatever he says and does is 
excellent just because it comes from him. 
Thus his book is valuable in a way which 
few books treating of the same subject are 
valuable. For, usually, such studies are 
written in a strain of undiscriminating 
eulogy; while a few err on the other side. 
“ Nothing is easier for a captious critic,” 
says Mr. Cook, “ than to convict Mr. 
Euskin of inconsistencies, and for a 
superficial reader, than to fall into be¬ 
wilderment.” Most of the enthusiasts are 
superficial and their bewilderment is great, 
while a captious critic seldom enlightens 
anyone, and in the case of Mr. Euskin is 
especially likely to darken instead. Mr. 
Cook is a reader, but not superficial, and a 
critic, but not captious. Hence the excep¬ 
tional merit of his book. 

There are few eminent teachers toward 
whom an attitude of critical discernment is 
more necessary than toward Mr. Euskin. 
He has declared himself to be “an im¬ 
petuous, inconsiderate, and weakly com¬ 
municative person.” We must not hold 
him too severely to his words; he did not 
mean them, or meant them only at the 
moment of writing, when he happened to 
be in an impetuous, inconsiderate, and 
weakly communicative mood. Self-con¬ 
demnatory statements are common enough. 
Most respectable persons in this country 
make a public statement, once a week at 
least, that they are “miserable sinners.” 
All the while they are perfectly well satisfied 
to be and to remain so. Mr. Euskin, also, 
when declaring himself to be impetuous, 
inconsiderate, and weakly communicative, 
feels no manner of shame in the fact, and 
shows no desire to amend himself. There 
is this difference between the prayer-book 
declaration and the declaration of Mr. 
Euskin, that the one is a recognised part of 
a formal act of worship and neither excites 
nor is intended to excite attention, while the 
other is a declaration made consciously and 
for a purpose. Mr. Euskin never forgets 
himself and never can endure to be in the 
background. Not in any of his writings is 
he “the man behind the book;” he is 
always the man in the book, and about 
whom the book is, in greater part, written. 
A man of magnificent generosity, “over 
avaricious of giving,” no one supposes for 
a moment that he ever gave anything in 
order that the gift might be talked about. 
It is not the less true that there does not 
abide in him that self-abnegation which after 
ho had done good would make him blush 
to find it fame. He would not be happy if 
he were not talked about. With this con¬ 
suming desire to be noticed, Mr. Euskin’s 
salvation lies in the nobleness of his senti¬ 
ment, which leads him to desire to be 
noticed for noble things. But, rather than 
fail to make a sensation, he would denounce 
himself as an “impetuous, inconsiderate, 
and weakly communicative person.” 

We must not, then, hold Mr. Euskin too 
strictly to his declaration. In the face of 
all that is known of his character and career, 
it is impossible to suppose for a moment 
that it is true. Yet it contains an olement 
of truth. The long record of his unfinished 
works proves him to be impetuous; incon¬ 


siderate he is—else the captious critic would 
not find it easy, as Mr. Cook says it is, to 
convict him of inconsistency; and weakly 
communicative he also is—else he would not 
talk so much, in season and out of season, 
about, not his great self only, but his trivial 
self. He is precisely the man to be the 
subject of a cult. Delighting to be noticed 
and delighting to play the guide philo¬ 
sopher and friend, he must needs encour¬ 
age his would-be worshippers. There are 
Browning societies as well as Euskin 
societies; but the former, questionable as 
their value is, do not flourish with the rank 
luxuriance of the latter, simply because 
Eobert Browning was too great a man, too 
self-centred, to do more than, at the most, 
tolerate his worshippers. When a man is 
godlike he does not wish to be worshipped 
as a god. 

As a teacher, then, Mr. Euskin is to be 
accepted with reservations. Persons who 
regard him as an oracle are likely to derive 
more harm than benefit, not only by reason 
of the surrender they make of their own 
self-reliance and judgment, but because, 
under guidance so erratic, they are pretty 
sure to “ fall into bewilderment.” Critical 
discernment is, as I have said, peculiarly 
necessary in this case. When it is exer¬ 
cised, good may, or rather must, come. 
Mr. Euskin as a master is a mistake. 
Mr. Euskin as a man of noble in¬ 
stinct, of deep wisdom and deeper insight, 
whose words have the force, not of laws, 
but of valuable suggestions, becomes a good 
“friend and aider of those who would livo 
in the spirit.” His very weaknesses—his 
fussiness, fickleness, and vanity—when they 
take their right relation, give a certain 
grace to the service he renders. No longer 
an autocratic leader, often stumbling and 
misleading, but a friend and brother, 
greater than ourselves, his words, taken for 
what they are worth, are often found to be 
worth very much. Wo neod not admire his 
random talk about “ eggs of vermin, 
embryos of apes, and other idols of genesis 
enthroned in Mr. Darwin’s or Mr. Huxley’s 
shrines,” or fall into raptures over his dis¬ 
quisitions on goose-pio, or deny that he is 
insolent when he speaks of John Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer as “geese.” The 
wheat is easily winnowed from the chaff. 
The teacher entitled to homage is he who 
affirms and reiterates sentiments such as 
these :— 

“ The consequences of justice will be ultimately 
the best possible, both for others and ourselves, 
though we can neither say what is best nor how 
it is likely to come to pass.” 

“The man who does not know when to die, 
does not know how to live.” 

“ The modem religious fact-hunter, despising 
design, wants to destroy everything that does 
not agreo with his own notions of truth, and 
becomes the most dangerous and despicable of 
iconoclasts, excited by egotism instead of 
religion.” 

“ If you will make a man of the working 
creature, you cannot make a tool. Let him 
but begin to imagine, to think, to try to do 
anything worth doing, and the engine-turned 
precision is lost at once. Out come all his 
roughness, all his dulness, all his incapacity, 
shame upon shame, failure upon failure, pauso 
after pause : but out comes the whole majosty 
of him also; and we know the height of it only 
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when we see. the clouds settling upon him. 
And whether the clouds be bright or dark, there 
will be transfiguration behind and within them.” 

Of the practical undertakings with which, 
at one time or another, Mr. Buskin asso¬ 
ciated himself, the most important, albeit 
one of the most unsuccessful, was the Guild 
or Company of St. George. It was founded 
in 1871, to “ get moneys and lands together ” 
—“ field joined to field and landmarks set 
which no man shall dare hereafter to re¬ 
move and over those fields “ the winds 
of heaven shall be pure, and upon them the 
work of man shall be done in honour and 
truth.” Writing twelve years later, Mr. 
Buskin declared that the St. George’s Guild 

“is not a merely sontimental association of 
persons who want sympathy in the general 
endeavour to do good. It is a body constituted 
for a special purpose: that of buying land, 
holding it inviolably, cultivating it properly, 
and bringing upon it as many honest peoplo as 
it will feed.” [Furs. Letter 93]. 

Of tho moans to this end it is not necessary 
to say more here than that Mr. Buskin has 
an infinito faith in government by “ bene¬ 
ficent autocrats,” and really seems to believe 
that such beings are discoverable. Had he 
himself been a second Bobert Owen, with 
business talents and perseverance as great 
as his philanthropy, something might have 
been achieved. As it is, the Company is still 
in existence, owns a farm near Sheffield, some 
cottages at Barmouth, and a few acres of land 
elsewhere. But, as Mr. Cook says, “ the St. 
George’s farms have produced very little ex¬ 
cept a plentiful crop of disappointments.” 
Tho Museum, upon which Mr. Buskin has 
lavished both money and thought, has, no 
doubt, borne better fruit than the Guild. It 
is now leased to tho Sheffield Corporation 
for twenty years. But none of Mr. Buskin’s 
“practical” undertakings has fulfilled, or 
como within measurable distance of fulfill¬ 
ing, tho purpose and expectations of their 
founder. Excepting as illustrations of Mr. 
Buskin’s teaching, they are little more than 
failures. But they do servo as illustrations. 
These few spinning-wheels and weaving- 
looms which have been set going will not 
revolutionise our manufacturing system or 
discredit tho use of steam-power. It would 
be a pity if they did. Incidentally, they 
may increase tho means of support and the 
happiness of a few poor families ; but their 
importance to the world is as symbols, in an 
age too careless of genuine work. They 
call us back, not to the period of clumsy 
contrivances which, in their own time, were 
tolerated only because inventive genius was 
deficient, but to the honesty which, nowa¬ 
days, is supposod to have been the charac¬ 
teristic of that period. But steam-power is 
not necessarily fatal to honest work. The 
discernible fruit of Mr. Buskin’s efforts is 
scanty as yet. It may be traced in such 
undertakings as those of Mr. Bydings at 
Laxey and Messrs George Thomson & Co. 
These disciples have proved themselves to 
bo not mere hearers of tho word, but doers 
also ; and it is a pity Mr. Cook has told us 
so littlo about them, for in such directions, 
if anywhere, Mr. Buskin’s permanent influ¬ 
ence will be chiefly manifested. 

As to Mr. Buskin’s peculiar notions about 
steam-power, usury, and publishing—though 


he proclaimed them somewhat loudly and 
they attracted mdre attention than they 
deserved, they never really entered deeply 
into his life. They may have been mere 
conscious eccentricities, serving to advertise 
him, some of those “fads and fancies” of 
his, of which Mr. Cook says they have 
“ often been laughed at, but by no one more 
heartily than himself.” Thero is a tone of 
insincerity about them which seems un¬ 
natural in so resolute a preacher of sincerity. 
While condemning steam-power, Mr. Buskin 
used it for convenience in travelling and for 
printing his books; and his denunciation of 
“ usurers ” as thieves did not prevent him 
from living on the rent of houses and the 
interest of his capital. It reminds one of 
Dr. Cummings securing a long lease for his 
house when he professed to believe the end 
of the world was at hand. After a time, the 
theories themselves gavo way to a great 
extent. His books are now sold in cheap 
editions in much the same way that other 
books are sold, and even his publisher has 
migrated from “ the middle of a country 
field” to London itself. These failures and 
inconsistencies prove that the theories had 
not a vital relation to Mr. Buskin’s real 
work. 

The notes on Mr. Buskin’s Oxford lectures 
which Mr. Cook appends to his book are of 
interest and value, for they contain much 
that never appeared in the printed versions. 
The personal descriptions of Mr. Buskin as 
a lecturer are also good, bringing us, as 
they do, nearer to the man himself. The 
book, as a whole, gives a truer and there¬ 
fore hotter impression of Mr. Buskin 
personally and of his teaching and work 
than any other that has appeared for some 
time. 

Walter Lewin. 


THE CARTHUSIAN MARTYRS UNDER HENRY VIII. 

Origines du Schisme d’Angkterre. Henri 
YIH. et les Martyrs de la Chartreuse 
de Londres (avec Cartes, Plans, Helio¬ 
gravures, Facsimile, &c.). Par Dom 
Yictor-Marie Doreau, Prieur de la Char¬ 
treuse de Saint-Hugues, Parkminster, 
Sussex. (Paris: Betaux-Bray; London : 
Burns & Oates.) 

The community of the new Charterhouse in 
Sussex seem determined to spare no pains 
in making known the sufferings of their pre¬ 
decessors, the Carthusian Martyrs in Eng¬ 
land in the reign of Henry YIIT. And they 
may be assured, in these days, of all possible 
sympathy, even from those who care little 
for monasticism and can yield no obedience 
to the authority of the Church of Borne. 
For whatever may be said of the beneficial 
effects of tho English Beformation, there 
is no possibility of disputing the violence 
and brutality with which it was originally 
enforced ; and the patient victims of despot¬ 
ism deserve all the honour due to men who 
1 have laid down their lives for conscience 
■ sake. We need not wonder therefore at the 
appearance of this sumptuous volume, illus¬ 
trated with numerous engravings, partly 
from old prints and pictures, partly from 
sketches of the Charterhouse and the Tower 
of London as they exist at present. These 


alone would suffice to give the work very 
considerable value. 

It is true that the ancient engravings, 
valuable as they are, require to be used 
with some discrimination if looked at in the 
light of historical documents. For not one 
of them is strictly contemporary with the 
acts which it illustrates, and it would be a 
great mistake to treat any of them as if it 
were a photograph of the actual scene. A 
few, from pictures in various foreign 
Charterhouses, seem to be no more than ideal 
representations of the trials and martyrdoms 
of the English Carthusians. But there are 
two or three to which a higher value may 
reasonably be attached, especially the copy 
(opposite p. 352) of an engraving made in 
1584 from a picture which has since dis¬ 
appeared belonging to the English College 
at Borne. It represents five Carthusians 
hanging from two pair of gallows, the 
executioner being apparently on .the point 
of cutting them down half-dead to undergo 
the further brutalities—which .we also see 
depicted in the foreground—of a barbarous 
law. This engraving, we are informed, has 
been used as an important piece of testi¬ 
mony in the recent “ beatification” ; and it 
was certainly right thus to bring it in 
facsimile before the eyes of many who 
could have no opportunity of inspecting the 
print of 1584 itself. 

The care bestowed upon these graphic 
illustrations seems to justify one word more 
before proceeding to the letterpress; for 
local antiquaries will be no less thankful 
for the views of old London Bridge and the 
entrance to old Newgate, and for the two 
views of the old parts of the existing 
Charter House building, than for anything 
else in the book. Indeed, the question 
almost presents itself whether the engravings 
were meant to illustrate the text or the text 
the engravings. For the literary part of 
the book is really very much composed of 
pictures also. Like the work of Dom 
Lawrence Hendriks, The London Charter- 
house, reviewed by me in the Academy of 
June 15, 1889, it consists merely of a series 
of sketches of the history of English Car- 
thusianism, both before and after the 
Beformation; and though some attempt is 
necessarily made in the central epoch to set 
forth the main facts connected with Henry 
VOT’s first marriage and divorce, the 
view taken of the political history is not 
marked by much originality. It is, indeed, 
what we might very well expect from a 
good Carthusian in liis cell. Henry himself 
is the evil genius of the age, who threw off 
the authority of the Church and led his 
whole people into schism. It is needless to 
look beyond him, or about him, for other 
and concurrent causes of this serious evil. 
And though Father Doreau takes note both 
of Henry’s early zeal for the papacy, and of 
the testimony of Giustinian to his early 
delight in hearing masses, he finds nothing 
better to explain these inconsistencies than 
innate hypocrisy of charac ter. 

So completely is Henry Vlli. an object 
of horror and detestation that Father Doreau 
seems to feel himself half-boimd to apologise 
for exploding a strange story of his corona¬ 
tion, into which some French writers have 
been led by a curious blunder of Sir Henry 
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Ellis; for he protests that he does this only 
in the interest of historical truth and not 
with any view to mitigate the reader’s 
judgment on Henry’s character. As the 
tale itself will be new to most Englishmen, 
it is worth while relating it here before 
explaining its origin. At his coronation it 
is stated that Henry was solemnly asked 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury whether 
he would maintain the ancient privileges 
and liberties of the Church, and swore that 
he would do so. But scarcely was the 
ceremony over when he asked for the 
written form of the oath that he had 
taken, and withdrawing into a secret 
chamber, altered it with his pen, inter¬ 
polating words to make it appear that he 
had sworn to defend those ancient liberties 
only so far as they were not prejudicial 
to his royal dignity. He then shut the book, 
says M. Audin in his History of Henry 
VilE, without showing anyone what he had 
done. 

The fine historic imagination which con¬ 
ceived this episode had documentary evidence 
to go upon. Sir Henry Ellis actually printed 
and even engraved in facsimile a coronation 
oath corrected in this manner by Henry’s 
own hand, and drew from it the remarkable 
conclusion that Henry aimed at supremacy 
over the English Church even at the com¬ 
mencement of his reign. Unfortunately for 
this wonderful theory the text of the oath is 
in the handwriting of Wriothesley, who 
was n ot he ard of in the early years of 
Henry VIH.’s reign; and, as I pointed out 
briefly in my Calendar some years ago, the 
document was undoubtedly drawn up and 
corrected by the royal hand about the 
twenty-sixth year of the reign when the Act 
of Supremacy was passed by Parliament. 
It was a coronation oath for future kings 
that Henry was preparing—one in which 
royal supremacy over the Church should be 
carefully safeguarded in time to come. At 
the commencement of his reign, and for 
many a long year afterwards, his mind was 
altogether different; and when he wrote his 
book against Luther, strange to say, even 
Sir Thomas More suggested to him that he 
had perhaps gone too far in defence of 
papal authority. But I know not where 
Father Doreau discovered that he said, in 
answer to the remonstrance, “ Non, non, je 
ne puis etre trop explicite. N’est-ce pas 
du Saint-Siege quo je tiens ma couronno ? ” 
Such an acknowledgment, surely, could 
hardly have passed his lips. 

It would be wrong, however, to judge a 
book like this by the light it throws upon 
political history. For the title is clearly 
intended to suggest, not that Henry V1U., 
but that the Carthusian martyrs under 
Henry, are the main subject of the work. 
"We are introduced to the cloister that we 
may see how the sanotuary was violated; we 
are not taken abroad into the world, into 
courts or camps or council-chambers to learn 
how the great political and ecclesiastical 
revolution came , about, of which Prior 
Houghton and his fellow-martyrs were the 
first victims. But to enable us to appreciate 
more fully the spirit .of that tranquil life 
which was so . rudoly disturbed, Father 
Doreau first carries us back to the founda¬ 
tion of the monastery at the close of the 


fourteenth century, and relates to us briefly 
the stories of former priors as they stand in 
the records of the Order. In some of these 
there is a legendary element which suggests 
curious questions—as, for instance, the story 
of William Tynbygh’s early life, which we 
should be sorry to suppose came from him¬ 
self in the form in which it is related by 
Maurice Chauncy. Prior Tynbygh, we 
are told, when a young man, was taken 
prisoner by the Saracens in Palestine, 
whither he went on pilgrimage, and was 
condemned to death. Expecting his fate, 
he prayed vehemently, and fell asleep in his 
dungeon, invoking St. Catherine, whose 
image he remembered vividly in a chapel 
close to his Irish home. To the astonish¬ 
ment, both of himself and his friends, he 
woke up, not in Palestine, but in Ireland; 
and Father Doreau, apparently, has no 
doubt about the fact. 

For my own part, I wish it clearly under¬ 
stood that I have no doubt either of the 
veracity of Prior Tynbygh or of the honesty 
of Maurice Chauncy. And yet from whom 
could Chauncy have learned the story but 
from his fellow monks when he entered the 
monastery two years after Tynbygh’s death ? 
And must not they in like manner have had 
it from Tynbygh himself? So one would 
think if it had only been an ordinary inci¬ 
dent and the Charter House an ordinary 
community. But, in the first place, the 
Carthusian rule prohibited conversation in 
the cloister, and Carthusian humility would 
itself have restrained the prior from speak¬ 
ing much of his own adventures. But after 
his death every incident in the life of a 
prior who died in the odour of sanctity 
must have been precious to the brethren, 
and any intelligence that they could procure 
on the subject from Ireland must have been 
welcome. Need it be added that a far less 
imaginative people than the Irish might in 
the course of three score years (for accord¬ 
ing to the dates given by Father Doreau 
himself that must have been about the 
time) easily have converted some perfectly 
intelligible facts into a supernatural in¬ 
cident ? If, as Father Doreau informs us, 
the story has hitherto puzzled Protestant 
critics, “ ennemis-nos du sumaturel,” per¬ 
haps it was because they had not considered 
the conditions of Carthusian life, and the 
probable sources of Carthusian informa¬ 
tion. 

It will thus be seen that there are 
passages in this interesting volume about 
which there may be more opinions than 
one; but I think no one will read—I am 
sure no one ought to read—the chapters 
about the martyrdoms without feeling 
deeply moved. After recording these, the 
book goes on to tell of the later history of 
English Carthusianism domiciled abroad, as 
we have seen it related in English by Mr. 
Hendriks. The work concludes with an 
account of the steps recently taken to do 
honour to the Carthusian martyrs at Rome, 
and a chapter on the prospect of England 
being re-converted to Catholicism. 

James Gaibdnek. 


“Cameo Series.”— lyrics. Selected from 
the Works of A. Mary F. Robinson 
(Madame Darmesteter). (Fisher Unwin.) 

Our woman-poets seem comparatively little 
affected by that reticence of the emotional 
nature which, broadly speaking, distin¬ 
guishes present-day poetry (as written by 
men) from the poetry of the more fervid 
first quarter of the century. The heart, 
which was the fashionable sleeve-ornament 
for the poets of Byron’s time, is worn by 
our male contemporaries in a less osten¬ 
tatiously exposed situation, and is for the 
most part “ clothed upon ” with a thick and 
comfortable chest-protector of reserve, and 
thus guarded from that frost of public in¬ 
difference which is keener now than in the 
days when the spectacle of a poet’s incon¬ 
solable woe was among the most attractive 
and successful of popular exhibitions. We 
could not imagine any of our contemporaries 
writing, and publishing, such verse asByron’s 
“ Fare thee well, and if for ever,” with its 
“ Would that breast were bared before thee, 
Where thy head so oft hath lain,” &c. To 
take a different and less extreme instance, 
we could with difficulty imagine a man of 
those days calmly giving “ Epipsychidion ” 
to the world—even with his wife’s approval. 
“ The pageant of his bleeding heart,” which 
Byron carried across an admiring continent 
with such splendid spectacular effect, would 
not so certainly “draw” nowadays; and if 
a young man under thirty were to apostro¬ 
phise the West-wind in such lines as 

“ Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its own ? ” 

we fear the pathetic personal accent, lovely 
as it is, would provoke a smile from the 
profane. Indeed, with the full and final 
establishment of Wordsworth’s position on 
the throne of English Poetry—which wo 
suppose took place gradually during the 
ten yoars between the deaths of Byron and 
Coleridge—the great Confessional Sohool 
in literature, with Rousseau at its head, 
De Quincey at its tail, and Burns and Byron 
among its most conspicuous intermediate 
figures, may be considered, so far as this 
country is concerned, to have come to an 
end. 

Not quite, however ; for the tradition of 
a more direct self-disclosure than is common 
among later poets has been continued with¬ 
out visible break by the poetesses. Not to 
mention that now perished generation of 
feminine singers who, with much tenderness 
and grace, and only too much facility, com¬ 
bined a sort of belated Byronic romanticism 
of style with a rather humdrum domesticity 
of sentiment, the result of the mixture being 
not so much Byron-and-water as a nonde¬ 
script beverage apparently composed of 
Byron and weak tea—not to mention this 
now defunct school, in the stronger-voiced 
women-poets, from Mrs. Browning, through 
Miss Christina Rossetti, to their later-risen 
sisters, we still find in full force the in¬ 
tensely personal note, and the passionate 
necessity of heart-declaration, which seem 
to be the normal characteristics of song¬ 
stresses’ song. 

In the beautiful anthology of Mme. 
Darmesteter’s lyrics which forms the sixth 
volume of the Cameo Scries, these eliarac- 
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teristics are exquisitely apparent. They are 
felt in such verse as the following:— 

“ When I am dead and I am quite forgot, 

What care I if my spirit lives or dies ? 

To walk with angels in a grassy plot, 

And pluck the lines grown in Paradise ? 

“ Ah, no ! the heaven of all my heart has been 
To hear your voice and catch the sighs between. 
Ah, no ! the better heaven I fain would give, 

But in a cranny of your soul to live.” 

And hero again wo have the same note, 
struck with the same pathetic power:— 

“ Ah, love, I cannot die, I cannot go 

Down in the dark and leave you all alone ! 

Ah, hold me fast, safe in the warmth I know, 
And never shut me underneath a stone. 

“ Dead in the grave ! And I can never hear 
If you are ill or if you miss me, dear. 

Dead, oh my God ! and you may need me yet; 
While I shall sleep; while I—while /—forget! ’* 

Yet one more illustration of this acutely 
egoistic vein shall suffice: 

“ Since childhood have I dragged my life along 
The dusty purlieus and approach of Death, 

Hoping the years would bring me easier breath, 
And turn my painful sighing to a song; 

But, ah, the years have done me cruel wrong, 

For they have robbed me of that happy faith; 
Still in the world of men I move a wraith, 
Who to the shadow-world not yet belong. 

“ Too long, indeed, I linger here and take 

The room of others but to droop and sigh; 
Wherefore, O spinning sisters, for my sake, 

No more the little tangled knots untie; 

But all the skein, I do beseech you, break, 

And spin a stronger thread more perfectly.” 

But although, this deeply, and sometimes 
almost painfully, subjective quality is 
common to much of Mme. Darmesteter’s 
work, imparting to it the emotional sincerity 
and spontaneity which are not among its 
least real excellencies, she has many other 
and happier moods, of which the lyrical 
outcome is no less rich in melody and grace. 
For an example of her lighter manner 
nothing could bo more charming than the 
little piece called “ Celia’s Home-Coming,” 
with its 

“ Maidens, kilt your skirts and go 
Down the stormy garden-ways, 

Pluck the last sweet pinks that blow, 

Gather roses, gather bays. 

Since our Celia comes to-day 
Who has been too long away. 

“ Crowd her chamber with your sweets— 

Not a flower but grows for her ! 

Make her bed with linen sheets 
That have lain in lavender; 

Light a fire before she come 
Lest she find us chill at home.” 

This is altogether fragrant and winsome. 
So,. too, in another way, and with the 
addition of a deeper meaning, are the 
stanzas entitled “ Spring,” in which nature’s 
happy trick of repeating herself through 
the ages is sung with curious felicity of 
cadence: 

“ See, the aspen still is 

Hung awry to droop and falter; 

Still the leaves of lilies 

Lift aloft their tall and tender sheath. 

Wiser than the sages, 

Spring would never dare to alter 
What so many ages 

Showed already right in bloom and wreath.” 
We venture to commend the foregoing 
sentiment to apostles of the eccentric and 
prophets of the amorphous, in poetry and 
other arts, though we have not Mme. 
Darmestetcr’s warrant for so doing. Tho 
following sonnet—fine in conception, and 


in execution not inadequate—permits no 
ambiguity of interpretation: 

“ God sent a poet to reform Bis earth, 

But when he came and found it cold and poor, 
Harsh and unlovely, where each prosperous boor 
Held poets light for all their heavenly birth, 

Ho thought - Myeelf can make one better worth 
The living in than this—full of old lore, 

Music and light and love, where Saints adore 
And Angels, all within mine own soul’s girth. 
But when at last he came to die, his soul 
Saw earth (flying past to heaven) with new love, 
And all the unused passion in him cried: 

O God, your heaven I know and weary of; 

Give me this world to work in and make whole. 
God spoke: Therein, fool, thou hast lived and 
died.” 

We do not feel sure that it is given to tho 
poets, oven tho best of them, to do much 
towards “making whole” the afflicted 
world they “work in”; but though the 
flowers in a sick-room cannot cure disease, 
they have yet their happy use and exquisite 
office. In like manner, such poetry as 
Mme. Darmesteter’s cannot help us to 
“combat” the sterner part of “life’s 
annoy ” ; but it brings to us, as through 
some open casement, wandering airs from a 
world of moonlight and music, and colour 
and perfume : a world where Sorrow does 
indeed come, but comes in raiment of grace¬ 
ful folds, and seems like Beauty’s twin- 
sister. 

Our thanks are due to Mme. Darmesteter 
for bringing together thus compendiously 
these delightful lyrics, and to Mr. Fisher 
Unwin for giving to some of this lady’s 
most delicately-carved and gem-like work 
a setting which we cannot praise better than 
by saying that it is worthy of tho intaglio. 

William Watson. 


TOURISTS AND COLONISTS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. From 
Southern California to Alaska, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Yellowstone 
Park, and the Grand Canon. By Henry 
T. Finck. (Sampson Low.) 

Ihe British Colonist in North America. A 
Guide for Intending Emigrants. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

The two latest books on America are 
perhaps the most satisfactory which have 
come before us this season. Tho one is 
written by an American, and the other by 
an Englishman; and though neither contains 
much information that can be pronounced 
actually new, both are replete with details 
obtained at first hand, and are accurate 
beyond the wont of volumes hastily com¬ 
piled by tourists without experience sufficient 
to justify their literary ventures. 

Mr. Finck is familiar with most parts of 
the United States and with the finest scenery 
of Europe. He is, moreover, an artist and 
an author of some note, and writes of the 
Pacific with the knowledge acquired during 
a residence of eleven years. He is, there¬ 
fore, in a different position from the majority 
of his predecessors, for his pages supply an 
excellent guide-book to the more accessible 
parts of tho picturesque rogion from Southern 
California to Alaska. The chapter on the 
mountain scenery of the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade Ranges are those which are 
likely to prove most useful to visitors: but 


all of the twelve are well worthy of study, not 
only for the hints they afford to tourists, but 
for the recent, and in almost every instance, 
correct information with which they are 
packed. The plates, with two exceptions 
(those two being taken from the U.S. Geo¬ 
logical Survey), are prints from actual photo¬ 
graphs. In every respect they are admir¬ 
able illustrations, both as works of art, 
and as pictures of the most romantic spots 
in the Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. Mr. Finck, 
as a rule, writes with vigour, grace, and good 
taste. The only occasions in which he descends 
into offensiveness are where he deems fit to 
indulge in gibes at the expense of England. 
Thus, he thinks it necessary to declare that 
it is a specimen of British stupidity not to 
give a “ check or receipt ” for a parcel left 
at the express office in Victoria; the fact 
being that this institution is an American 
one, while the maligned British have long 
granted the desired boon. Again, he dis¬ 
plays at once his “ spread-eagleism ” and 
his ignorance of the laws of geographical 
nomenclature by ranting over the iniquity 
of Mounts Hood and Rainier being named 
after “ obscure lords ” and not after Ameri¬ 
can citizens. The simple rejoinder to which 
is that if American citizens are ambitious 
of this distinction they ought to discover 
their mountains for themselves, and not 
permit English naval captains to perform 
that office for them; though at the date 
when Vancouver bestowed these doubtfully 
appropriate titles on the Cascade peaks, 
Oregon and Washington were regarded as 
British territory. Nevertheless, the absurd 
manner in which the Rocky Mountains 
slopes are getting bespattered with the 
names of nonentities who happen to be 
friends of the explorers, though in no way 
connected with the region in question, de¬ 
mands some protest. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company is one of the worst 
offenders in this respect. Lieut. Schwatka 
set the example in Alaska; and the latest 
visitors to Mount St. Elias and the Chilcat 
county have followed suit in a style so 
ridiculous that it is sincerely to be hoped 
we have seen the last of this practice. Mr. 
Finck also advocates changing “ Willamette ’ ’ 
into “ Oregon,” after the fashion of a certain 
traveller who fancied that the Congo could 
be redubbed the Livingstone with the same 
facility that Californians alter the names 
of their big trees in the Mariposa Grove 
to flatter the latest political favourites. 

However, with the few exceptions men¬ 
tioned, the pretty volume in which Mr. 
Finck embodies his experiences is highly 
commendable, though we must take excep¬ 
tion to his statement that there are moun¬ 
tains 9,000 feet high in Vancouver Island, 
that the Chinook “wood” has anything to do 
with the Japan current, or that the mild 
climate of “ Southern England ” is due to 
the Gulf Stream. It is also possible that 
the presence of “ pirated American novels” 
in the Victoria book-shops might not strike 
most people os its most strikingly British 
feature; and to consider Montreal as an 
eminently English city will be news to the 
Canadians. 

Tho Guide-book for Colonists is anony¬ 
mous, a circumstance which is likely to cause 
its statements to be scanned with some dis- 
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trust. In reality, though the compiler is 
often a little loose in his orthography, and 
too ready to accept “ facts ” on feeble 
authority, a tolerably close examination of 
its contents has not detected any very 
serious blunders, or any attempts to entrap the 
emigrant in the interest of land corporations 
or railway companies with “ alternate sec¬ 
tions ” for sale. On the contrary, the 
tendency of the volume is rather to depre¬ 
cate the exaggerated accounts of “ unlimited 
resources,” and so forth, with which the 
agents of interested people flood Europe, 
and to warn our countrymen against many 
drawbacks which are inherent in the process 
of replanting Britons in American soil. But 
it is difficult to see why the only parts of 
Canada and the United States described as 
fit fields for new homes are British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Washington, Oregon, California, 
New Mexico, Texas, and North Carolina; 
or why Virginia, Dakotah, Montana, Wyo¬ 
ming, and other states and territories are 
excluded. Much of the information givon 
seems to have been obtained by personal 
visits to the regions described. The Pacific 
Coast, in an especial degree, is familiar to 
the author. British Columbia is one of the 
best chapters in the book, though the geo¬ 
graphical data do not appear to have beon 
so carefully noted as the more practical 
questions concerning the value of land and 
the price of provisions. There is, for ex¬ 
ample, no such sheet of water as the 
“ Comox ” Lake, and the coalfields in that 
part of the world are a considerable way 
from the settlement. On this point the pre¬ 
sent reviewer may be permitted a very posi¬ 
tive opinion. For it was he who discovered 
and named the “Puntledge (Comox) Lake,” 
and the stream on the banks of which his 
party found the first outcrop of the exten¬ 
sive coal-beds in that quarter was named 
in his honour. “Chemaenius” “Albert” 
(Alberni), and “Deems” (Deans), which wo 
notice more than once, are misprints; but 
it is a trifle misleading to say that “ until 
the last few years ” little was known of the 
interior. A great deal, indeed nearly all 
that is worth knowing, was obtained nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, scarcely anything 
having beon added to the sketch map which 
I published in Petermann’s Geographische 
Mittheilungen for 1869, and which has been 
copied again and again by governments, by 
societies, and by private individuals, without 
permission and without acknowledgment. 
Assuredly, there is nomorerecentinformation 
to warrant the statement that in the interior 
are “peaks reaching an elevation of 9000 
to 10,000 feet.” Nor is the Chinook “a 
language common to the tribes of the Pacific 
Coast.” It is, as most people are now aware, 
a mere j argon, composed of fragments of many 
tongues. The sportsman who expects to 
find “ panthers ” in Vancouver Island will 
be disappointed; though, as a compensation, 
we may promise them wapiti at many other 
places than “ at the North End near Fort 
Kupert.” In truth, there are comparatively 
few there. 

The book is, with these trifling exceptions, 
unusually accurate, and almost unique among 
its class for the honesty with which the good 
and bad are placed before the reader; and 
the maps, though evidently prepared for 


some railway guide, are sufficiently correct 
for the purposes of reference. 

Bobert Brown. 


Later Leave*. By Montagu Williams. 

(Macmillan.) 

In regard to Mr. Montagu Williams’s 
second appearance as an autobiographer, 
the advice given in the Academy to the 
judicious reader on his first appearance 
must be reversed. We then said, read the 
first half and skip the last; we now say, 
skip the first half and read the last. “ It 
was,” says our author, “my original inten¬ 
tion to write a short book treating merely 
of the East End of London and of metro¬ 
politan crime; but many friends urged me,” 
&c. The formula is well known. Those 
“friends” of the author have much to 
answer for. In this case they are responsible 
for 200 and odd pages of printed stuff, an 
undigested heap of extracts from old briefs 
and newspapers, mixed up with mat apropos, 
stale, and generally pointless anecdotes, 
wliieh nothing but the three days a week 
“off” of a metropolitan police-magistrate 
can excuse an active man for depositing for 
public inspection. When those 200 and odd 
pages of the author’s own rag-picking are 
succeeded by thirty more gleaned from his 
mother-in-law, the jaded appetite of the 
reader may well make him cry, Hold, 
enough! 

But if he did, he would do it just at the 
wrong moment; for on p. 231 Mr. Montagu 
Williams returns to himself and his senses. 
The extracts he gives from his last cross- 
examination in a cause cilchre, the libel prose¬ 
cution against the editor of Punch by the 
notorious Gent-Davis and wifo, aro decidedly 
amusing. The case unfortunately ended, 
after Mr. Burnand had been committed for 
trial, in the Lord Mayor who had committed 
him (Sir It. Hanson) earning the well- 
merited execration of all lovers of sensa¬ 
tional cases by squaring it over a luncheon 
to all the parties concerned in the Egyptian 
Chamber. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Williams became 
a Police Magistrate. He had not been a 
month at his new duties before he made a 
sensation by appealing for money for his 
poor-box and offering his “ warrant-officers, 
&c.,” as inquirers into the characters of 
applicants. In spite of being effectively 
“scored-off” by a correspondent in the 
Times (whose letter he very honestly quotes 
because ho thinks he scored off him)—who 
pointed out that “ if the magistrate and the 
officers had leisure for the work of adminis¬ 
tering to the needs of 600,000 people, the 
Home Secretary had better consider whether 
there was not an opening for a considerable 
reduction of tho public expenditure”—the 
appeal was successful. In that and other 
matters Mr. Montagu Williams has now 
quite taken rank as a modern Cadi, who sits 
under his palm-treo to grease tae palms of 
others with baksheesh instead of having his 
own groased (according to ancient pre¬ 
cedent), and to settle the family jars and 
domestic concerns of an extensive pashalik. 
His experiences in this capacity are well told: 
and it is not too much to say that they are 
quite on the level in point of substance and 


style with the Bitter Cry. He has shown 
praiseworthy energy, both as a man and a 
magistrate, in dealing with cases of “ insani¬ 
tary dwellings,” as the dens of filth in which 
the poor have to live are somewhat euphon¬ 
iously termed. 

Moro novel and, in the same line, not less 
interesting, is the record Mr. Williams has 
published, from a shorthand writer’s notes, 
of a single morning’s work lost year at the 
Worship-street Court. The morning was 
selected in August, and therefore probably 
represents a less awful state of things than 
a similar morning in January. First came 
thirty applications for summonses, the 
majority by women against brutal husbands 
for assault; then tnirty-six charges for 
various crimes from house-breaking to 
drunkenness, twenty-one of them for the 
latter offence, seven being women. 

The cases were not, of course, amusing as 
a rule. But the following application is 
worth quoting as a fairly favourable sample. 

“ Landlady in black, smiling cheerfully : ‘ My 
second-floor lodger died last night and she 
owed-me five weeks’ rent.’ ‘ Well,’ I observed, 
somewhat taken aback, ‘ the dead can pay no 
debts.’ ‘ Quite so,’ 'she replied briskly, and 
then, lowering her voice confidentially, she 
added, ‘ but I can have her things.’ ‘ I don’t 
know about that.’ ‘But don’t you see, if I 
don’t have them the milkman will. He came 
round to my place this morning and said she 
owed for fourteen weeks with four eggs every 
Sunday.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘you can distrain for 
rent, I don’t see what else you can do.’ ‘ Oh, I 
know all about that,’ the woman retorted, ‘ but 
I thought, perhaps, if I mentioned the matter 
to you, you would give me authority. I now 
see,’ she added, looking at me disdainfully, 

‘ that I have made a mistake, and I beg to wish 
ou a good morning,’ upon which, with a 
aughty inclination of her head, this great 
personage left the court.” 

This good lady, and a gentleman who said 
he had enjoyed 1,007 fits in three weeks in 
a hospital, must afford some relief to tho 
wife-beaters and tho drunkards who form 
the painful staple of tho morning’s work. 
In three months during last wintor, on two 
days of the week only, 379 of the latter 
cases were heard, or an avorage of moro 
than fourteen a day at a single court; and 
these were mere “ drunks and disorderlies” 
or “ incapables,” and do not include tho 
assaults and other crimes arising from drink. 
Mr. Montagu Williams, therefore, imputes 
a largo amount of tho misery of the 
“ slums ” to drink. But though he hints 
that it is doubtful whethor in some cases 
the slums cause the drink or drink causes 
the slums, his experiences seem to have 
made him regard tho “ insanitary dwelling-” 
owner as tho causa causans of most of the 
misery, and the worst enemy of the London 
poor. He disbelieves, and gives good reasons 
for disbelief, in General Booth, as a general 
patent medicine for all our ills. Indeed, he 
makes the very striking assertion that 
already the mere rumour of his schemes had 
increased tho “ beggar’s march ” to London 
by 10 per cent., so augmenting tho evil to bo 
remedied. His own nostrum appears to be 
direct state interference to remove rookeries 
and replace them by dove-cots, tho funds 
being derived from a graduated income tax 
—a proposal too large to be discussed at the 
fag-end of a review. A. F. Leach. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Stand Fast, Craig Royston! By William 
Black. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phoe¬ 
nician. By Edwin Lester Arnold. With 
an Introduction by Sir Edwin Arnold. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Wind us.) 

Cries-Cross Lovers. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Chetwynd. In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Plunger. A Turf Tragedy of Five-and- 
Twenty Years Ago. By Hawley Smart. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 

l he Story of Eleanor Lambert. By Magdalen 
Brooke. (Fisher Unwin.) 

One does not, as a rule, care to undertake 
the responsibility of suggesting that a 
supremely successful shoemaker should even 
temporarily lay aside his last to take up some 
other implement. Such suggestion may 
dispute with prophecy the claim to be con¬ 
sidered the most gratuituous form of human 
folly; but the temptation to folly is 
sometimes irresistible, and it is simply 
impossible to refrain from telling Mr. 
Black that it is his bounden duty to write 
a book about Scotch ballads. It must not 
be a book of scholarship, with grave array 
of dates, authorities, collations, and the 
like; it must not be composed of that 
literary material commonly called criticism; 
it must be simply a book of talk—eloquent, 
sympathetic, tender—talk which transports 
us from “ Piocadilly ” to “ green pastures ” 
—talk which emancipates us from the 
present and leaves us “ sole sitting on the 
shores of old romance; ” such talk, in 
short, as that delightful monologue of old 
George Bethuno, which is the making of 
Stand Fast, Craig Royston ! There is here 
no hinted depreciation of the new novel 
as a whole. As a story-teller, pure and 
simple, Mr. Black’s hand has not lost his 
cunning. He has a hero who is quite as 
likeable as the young Prince Fortunatus 
about whom he told us some time ago, and 
a good deal less foolish; while Maisrie is a 
heroine with whom we must fall in love at 
once if we would not proclaim ourselves 
men of no account, fit only for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils. Of heroes and 
heroines, however, Mr. Black has a 
good score; and, doubtless, there are 
plenty more to come; but there is 
only one George Bethune, and, there¬ 
fore, he is a man to be made the 
most of. Some critics seem to be much 
exercised in their minds concerning the 
moral character of the elderly dreamer 
whose gonealogieal tree grew in the soil of 
no-man’s-land, whose ancestral seat had 
been mysteriously alienated, whose family 
motto was a recent imitation of a genuine 
antique, and whoso own personal conduct 
was certainly such as to give rise to uncom¬ 
fortable suspicions. As a matter of fact, 
George Bethune has his weaknesses ; but, 
to paraphrase a familiar line, “ list to his 
talk and you’ll forget them all.” It has 
eloquence, glamour, and ever so many 
nameless fascinations, not the least of which 
is the romantic, picturesque personality 
bohind it. Indeed, when that suggested 
book comes to be written—and written it 
must be—its beet form will be that of a 


monologue, with Maisrie’s father raised 
from the dead to act as monologuist. 
“ Twilight in Ballad-Land: talked by George 
Bethune, and edited by William Black,” 
would be a capital title-page, and the sale 
of one copy is hereby guaranteed. As for 
the book already written, Stand Fast, Craig 
Royston ! which has here been reviewed in 
such very incomplete fashion, the only thing 
that can now be said is that it ought to be 
read by every one who knows what is good 
and who wants to increase his store of this 
kind of knowledge. Somehow, the perusal 
of any of Mr. Black’s novels seems to make 
one feel, at least for a time, that life is better 
worth living. 

In one respect the author of She has 
succeeded in doing what the author of 
Zanoni and A Strange Story failed to do— 
he has made the invention of multi-cen¬ 
tenarians a literary fashion. The latest 
follower of the fashion is Mr. Edwin Lester 
Arnold, who, in The Wonderful Adventures of 
Phra the Phoenician, introduces us to a gen¬ 
tleman whose experiences were certainly 
remarkable, inasmuch as that, while in the 
strict sense of the word he had only one 
birth—an event which occurred in the days 
of Julius Caesar—he suffers death no fewer 
than five times, his final decease happening 
on English ground in the reign of that 
bright occidental star, Queen Elizabeth. 
We say final, though there is no guarantee 
of finality, as a constitution which could 
survive a hacking from the sacrificial adze 
of a Druid priest might reasonably be 
expected to recover from the effects of a 
dose of poison administered by an un- 
amiable Spanish rival. There is, moreover, 
a certain suspicion belonging to these deaths. 
One of them—the one for which the Druid 
was responsible—is certainly genuine, and 
there is another which it may be hyper- 
sceptical to doubt; but the other two look 
extremely like cases of prolonged trance, 
in which case they are physiologically 
rather than psychologically remarkable. Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s introductory remarks about 
transmigration, re-incarnation, Karma, &c., 
are hardly to the point. Those variations 
of treatment do something to mar the artistic 
effect of the romance, for though Sir Edwin 
is perfectly right in saying that ‘‘to be 
charming an author is not obliged to be 
credible, it may not unreasonably be 
declared that he is bound to be inventively 
consistent—that is, having chosen one par¬ 
ticular incredibility (say metempsychosis) as 
a narrative foundation, ho must build his 
structure upon it, and not allow another 
incredibility (say hibernation) to divert him 
from it. As a matter of fact, Mr. Arnold’s 
supernatural or preternatural machinery, 
though indispensable to the scheme of his 
narrative, can hardly be said to add to its 
attractiveness. Each of the lives of Phra 
the Phoenician is interesting in itself, but 
no part of its interest depends upon its 
connexion with the other lives; and the only 
link which binds the stories together and 
gives them artistic homogeneity is tho occa¬ 
sional appearance of the British princess 
Blodwen, Phra’s first wife, who presents 
herself at odd times with no very apparent 
reason for the manifestation. Indeed, we 
should say that the least admirable feature 


of the book is the very feature by which 
Sir Edwin Arnold is most strongly attracted; 
for as a simple story of adventure—or more 
properly as a series of stories of adventure 
—Phra the Phoenician is an admirable pieoe 
of work. 

The misunderstandings of fiction are wont 
to be long drawn-out affairs, and in real life 
it is tolerably certain that the mistake 
which alienated Alison Langley from Colonel 
Gordon would have been rectified too 
speedily to allow of its providing material 
for a three-volume novel. A novelist may, 
however, demand some reasonable latitude 
in this respect; ample scope and verge 
enough must be given to what Goethe called 
“ the retarding element ” ; and in Criss- 
Cross Lovers Mrs. Chetwynd does not suffer 
her lawful liberty to degenerate into license. 
The obstacles which delay the inevitable 
explanation are so ingeniously invented and 
naturally introduced that the reader’s mind 
—if it be moderately well-regulated—is free 
from the irritation whioh this kind of thing 
usually sets up; and the author wisely 
buttresses the love-story, which might be a 
little too slender to stand alone, by the sub¬ 
narrative of the financial difficulties of Mr. 
Macleod, the laird of Craigenvohr. Perhaps 
the general opinion will be that the buttress, 
into which some really excellent work has 
been put, is on the whole more attractive 
than the main structure. We are certainly 
more interested in the harassed laird, whose 
troubles have spoiled his fine temper and 
made his generous instincts a thorn in the 
flesh, than in the very admirable, very noble- 
minded, but rather dull and conventional, 
pair of lovers; and Mrs. Chetwynd even 
manages to insinuate her opinion (not by 
any means wholly favourable) of the prac¬ 
tical working of the Rosebery Act without 
making us want to indulge in skipping—a 
feat demanding no common skill on the part 
of the performer. The two busy-bodies 
who both over-reach themselves and make a 
mess of it generally — Lady Scrumpton, 
because she is rather too clever, and Mrs. 
Morrison, because she is not quite clever 
enough—are a very human couple; and 
though there is nothing at all remarkable in 
Criss-Cross Lovers, it is a very readable 
novel. 

Mr. Hawley Smart has heightened the 
flavour of his latest story of sporting life 
by introducing a murder, followed by the 
usual amateur and detective business, which, 
stale as it is, never seems to lose its charm 
for the circulating-library public. There is, 
perhaps, no valid object to be urged against 
murder as an artistic motive, if more agree¬ 
able material cannot be made equally 
savoury; but even Mr. Hawley Smart, 
though not a purist in language, might have 
refrained from following the bad example of 
the third-rate reporter and calling his 
murder a “ tragedy.” The victim of the 
mis-named crime is that genial country 
gentleman, Tox Wrexford, who is persuaded 
to nominate a horse for the Cesarewitch. 
A couple of rascally bookmakers have laid 
such heavy odds against the animal that its 
success will be their ruin; and so on the 
night before the race poor Wrexford’s brains 
are beaten out, in order that Bobadil may be 
disqualified by tho decease of his nominator. 
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Apart from its homicidal material, The 
Plunger has little to distinguish it from its 
numerous predecessors. We have the usual 
turf talk—not too technical for the intelli¬ 
gent outsider—the usual capital description 
of a race, and the usual pervading vivacity, 
which attracts to the author’s novels even 
readers who are not enamoured of his un¬ 
varying theme. 

The Story of Eleanor lambert is short 
enough to be got through with ease even by 
a slow reader in the course of a single 
afternoon. It is also very pretty and grace¬ 
ful, but perhaps a little too sad to hit the 
taste of the majority. The central narrativo 
idea is not unlike that of Mrs. Browning’s 
“ Bertha in the Lane,” but it is worked out 
on entirely different lines. The two girls, 
Eleanor Lambert and Felicia Gray, are not 
sisters but bosom friends; and Will Egerton, 
the “ Eobert ” of the story, who unluckily 
falls in love with one young lady after ho 
has in honour committed himself to another, 
behaves a good deal more creditably, though 
perhaps not more wisely, than his prede¬ 
cessor in the rather harrowing poem. 
Whether the story as a whole is true to 
human nature may be doubted; that it is not 
true to ordinary human nature as most of 
us know it is certain, and therefore the book 
has an air of sentimentalism. But if it is, 
as it seems to be, a first effort, it is good 
enough to encourage hope of something 
better in the future. It must bo supposed 
that the form of the volumes in the “ Pseu¬ 
donym Library,” to which the book belongs, 
is intended to attract attention by its oddity 
and ugliness. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


RECENT WORKS ON OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. 

“ TnE Expositor’s Bible.” — The Rook of 
Isaiah. Yol. II. Isa. xl.—Jxvi. By George 
Adam Smith. (Hodder & Stoughton.) It 
is needless to mention the literary merits 
which in reviews of the first volume of this 
work were so abundantly recognised. This is, 
indeed, one of the few theological books which 
it is a pure pleasure to read; nor need one, in 
the case of the present volume, add the quali¬ 
fying remark that the homiletical element is 
somewhat unduly large. The scholarship, too, 
is still aa accurate as might be expected from 
Mr. Smith’s excellent training. There are, 
however, some peculiar and disputable render¬ 
ings, such as “ on-ahead ” (p. 119) .for t£?N~)D; 
“a prediction” (p. 121) for jWNl ; “by 
his knowledge (shall he) be satisfied” (p. 315), 
separating from nW)\ And though 

in the choice of words a remarkable command 
of vigorous English expressions is revealed, I 
cannot help doubting whether so constant an 
endeavour to reproduce the Hebrew rhythm 
was advisable. It would be easy to quote 
passages in which the ordinary canons of taste 
are violated for an object which, to many lovers 
of English, will seem inadequate. But it would 
•be unfair to quote them : in this, as in many 
another case, the context would considerably 
modify the judgment of the critic. Passing to 
the illustrative and exegetical matter, one 
notices directly the thoughtfulness of the 
arrangement. There are four “ books,” headed 
respectively, “The Exile,” “The Lord’s 
Deliverance,” “ The Sorvant of tho Lord,” and 
“ The Restoration.” Book I. contains a help¬ 
ful essay on the great question of the date, and 
also'an outline, as different as possible in style 


from those given in the handbooks, of the 
history of Israel from Isaiah to the Exile. 
The summary of tho “spiritual goods” which 
the exiles earned with them to Babylon ip 
valuable. The opposition which ultra? 
orthodox critics sometimes make to the intro¬ 
duction of “ results ” other than those which 
relate to the primary subject of a work like 
this will, perhaps, only be avoided by the 
extreme care and the perfectly excusable gener¬ 
ality of this summary. The view that Deute¬ 
ronomy is a work of Isaiah’s, is hinted at so 
delicately that few will notice the drift of the 
reference (p. 41); and the historical importance 
of Jeremiah, though fully realised by the author, 
may, for want of more facts, scarcely be taken 
in by the reader. Of course, the answer is that 
Jeremiah requires separate treatment, and that 
a largo and comprehensive view of Jewish 
literature and history could not be expected in 
a volume of a vastly improved Pulpit Com¬ 
mentary. There is no reason whatever why 
one man should attempt to cover the whole 
field of the history and literature of the Old 
Testament. Various recent writers (Mr. 
Ball, for instance) have indeed been fascinated 
by the evening star of prophecy; even M. 
Kenan, in his own provoking way, seeks to do 
justice to the personality of Jeremiah. But it 
was well that Mr. Smith should write even a 
few suggestive pages on this great prophet. 
Again and again he emphasises Jeremiah’s 
influence on the work of the Second Isaiah, who, 
os he remarks, might almost be called the 
Second Jeremiah. I wish, howover, that he could 
havo formed a somewhat different estimate of 
the Babylonian and Persian religion. Was it 
only the spirit of “scribes and makers of 
libraries ” which passed from the Babylonians 
to their Jewish captives (on p. 60) ? Is it cor¬ 
rect to say that “ no Hebrew could have justly 
praised ’’ the faith of Cyrus (on p. 165) ? I will 
not pursue this interesting subject here. 
I do not myself think so lightly either of 
Nebuchadnezzar or of Cyrus, and have, in 
fact, withdrawn from tho position respecting 
Cyrus’s religion which, following Mr. Sayce 
and M. Halevy, I at one time took up. But 
by all means lot the reader study Mr. Smith’s 
interesting note on Isa. xli. 25 (pp. 130, 131), 
andcompare Dillmann’s note in his Commentary, 
which, though unreasonably dogmatic, says 
much in a small compass. Our author is at 
any rate not unwilling to admit that there are 
religious points of contact between Israel and 
other nations. Two interesting pages (247, 
248) refer to the evidence of their existence 
continually being brought by Semitic research. 
He thinks, and rightly thinks, that such a 
common element is perfectly compatible with 
the presence of something specifically original 
in Hebraism. Israel was an elect people, but 
elected not to selfish pleasure, but to the 
servico of God and man, and this idea finds 
its noblest expression in the passages on the 
“ Servant of Jehovah.” Mr. Smith preserves 
his independence even in the presence of an 
honoured teacher like Prof. Davidson (on p. 
270). His defence of tho theory which finds in 
Isa. lii. 13—liii. the portrait of an individual 
is admirably put. And his distinct and hearty 
admission that Isa. xl.—lxvi. are not, as the 
majority of critics have maintained, a unity, 
though an editor may havo given them such a 
semblance of unity as was possible, but consist 
of “a number of pieces by different men, 
whom God raised up at various times before, 
during, and after the Exile, to comfort and 
exhort ” (p. 21), is specially gratifying to one 
who has been blamed for his advocacy (in 
1881) of a seemingly revolutionary view. It 
is truo that Mr. Smith endeavours to spare 
the sensitiveness of conservative theology. He 
does this by showing that by extreme care 
tho consequences of admitting this view can bo 


deprived of their far-reaching character. Thi 
seems to me needless; orthodoxy will have to 
get over more revolutionary views than this. 
Some readers will perhaps ask, Would not 
Mr. Smith have done better to publish his con¬ 
clusions in another form ? They are perhaps 
necessarily provisional, and the same remark 
may be made with regard to his state¬ 
ments on the dates of certain Psalms (see 
pp. 14, 218, 418). Still, the importance of con¬ 
veying the critical spirit to the multitude of 
intelligent Bible-roaders probably justifies the 
author in the course which he has taken. 

An Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
C. H. H. Wright. (Hoddor & Stoughton.) 
Die Biicher Richter und Samuel , ihre Quellen 
mid ilir Anfban. Von Earl Buddo. (Giessen : 
Ricker.) Tho inhorent fascination of the Old 
Testament is in nothing moro visiblo than in 
the enormous energy and ingenuity bestowed 
upon its criticism. No reasonable man doubts 
that there are “ascertained results”; Dr. 
Wright, who represents a moderate English 
Evangelicalism, is on this point agreed with 
Prof. Budde, a representative of the free 
evangelical theology of Germany. Tho only 
question is, what these results are. I cannot 
honestly say that Dr. Wright’s work is directly 
helpful to this end. But, indirectly, its utility 
is very great. In the space of 226 pages it not 
only gives an account up to date, so far as this 
is possible, of the state of the Hebrew text and 
the Hebrew MSS. of the Massora, the versions, 
&c., but information on some of the critical 
questions at issue, especially those of tho 
Pentateuch, and a list of tho chief books, old 
and new, bearing on the subject in hand. It 
is in this bibliography that Dr. Wright’s 
strength is fully seen. German books must, as 
he clearly sees, bo read by advanced students; 
Dutch and Danish works may, however, be 
pardonably left unstudied by the majority. 
There is no unfairness in Dr. Wright’s selection, 
and few very important books, or even articles, 
have been omitted. His treatment of criticism 
is, no doubt, extremely slight. I wish that he 
could have gone as far as Prof. Strack in his 
brief Einleitumj, which represents, perhaps, tho 
maximum of really defensible conservatism; 
but great allowance must bo made for Dr. 
Wright’s difficult ecclesiastical position. At 
any rate, he displays no animosity even 
towards radical critics, and his moderate con¬ 
cessions on Jonah, Daniel, and the Psalms 
deserve recognition. I now pass to a German 
fellow-worker, who writes in a country where 
“ the battle of the standpoints,” to use Principal 
Cave’s expression, has been won. His idea of 
an introduction is largo and scientific : such a 
book is to introduce the student to the present 
position of the literary criticism of the Old 
Testament, assuming a definite personal point 
of view. He finds, as others have found before 
him, that to produce such a work involves 
entering into a number of special investiga¬ 
tions, and that if these are not published from 
time to time, their results are forestalled. He 
has given much attention both to the Hexateuch 
and to the books of Judges and Samuel, and it 
is to tho latter that the present work is 
devoted. Nearly half of it, indeed, has been 
already published in Stade’s Xeitschrift, but the 
student may be sure that tho latest works havo 
been carefully considered. In his scrupulous 
fairness, indeed, the author reminds us of no 
one moro than of Kuenen, whoso thorough 
representation of views differing from his own 
constitutes ono of the many good points in his 
masterly Onderzoek. Frequent reference is made 
by Dr. Budde to tho Leyden master; but 
we also see quoted Schrader and Colenso (see 
p. 72), Bruston (on p. 70), Cornill (on pp. 169, 
175, 179, 202), Driver (pp. 2, 73, 83), Kamphau- 
son (on p. 232), Klostermann, who really needs 
a few words of praise (on pp. 197, 220, 237), 
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Matthes (p. 163), Kittd, Stade, Wellhausen, and 
even A. Moses, the paradoxical author of 
Nadab und Abihu (see pp. 155, 170, 198, 

255). Among the passages which deserve 
to arrest the attention are notes on the text of 
Judges iii. 22, v., vii., viii. 30, 1 Sam. xiv. 36, 
and the remark on a failing of the critical 
analysts on p. 77. The sections on the author’s 
personal results should of course be carefully 
read; e.g., p. 210, where not merely one 

primary document, enlarged by numerous 
additions, but two are demanded for 
1 Sam. xvi.—2 Sam. viii. I do not know 
whether the author, in his critical hypo¬ 
thesis, does not show too great a love of 
symmetry. Among tho details of criticism, 
the analysis of Judges xix.-xxi., is specially 
important, not only for the study of Judges, 
but also for that of Hosea; while the treatment 
of 2 Sam. xxii. and xxiii. 1-7 is not without a 
bearing on tho question of pre-Exilic Psalms. 
Prof. Budde holds that the Psalm of which we 
have a twofold recension in 2 Sam. xxii. and 
Ps. xviii. is certainly not Davidic, but written 
much later, “ though still in a good period,” 
in the name of David; and he takes a similar 
view of “ David’s testament,” rendering in v. 1. 
“ the darling of the songs of Israel.” It should 
be added that he regards the Song of Hannah 
(2 Sam. ii. 1-10) as pre-Exilic on account of 
the reference to a king; but he admits, like 
Kuenen, that the Song is probably a “very 
late insertion,” inasmuch as 1 Sam. i. 286 occurs 
in a more original form in the Septuagint at 
the beginning of 1 Sam. ii. 11. Is it probable 
that a genuine pre-Exilic psalm had had to 
wait for centuries before it found a permanent 
homo ? In fact, it is very difficult to discuss 
the date of this song or psalm except in con¬ 
nexion with that of similar compositions in the 
Psalter. To me it appears an early post- 
Exilic work, a view which I hope to justify 
elsewhere. 

Beitrdge zur Jesaiakritik, nebst einer Siudie iiber 
prophetische Schriftstellei-ei. Von Friedrich 
Giesebrecht. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Euprccht.) The author here displays a 
singularly minute acquaintance with the data 
of some very difficult critical and exegetical 
problems. In his view of the relations between 
Isa. v. and Isa. ix. 7—x. 4, he takes a step in 
advance of Ewald, whose view, neglected for a 
time, was revived by myself in 1870.. I do not 
venture to say that his re-distribution of chaps, 
v. and ix. 7—x. 4 is correct; it is arbitrary, and 
involves the excision of v. 25 as a gloss. 
But he has shown difficulties in tho way of 
accepting Ewald’s arrangement as a complete 
restoration of the original form of this text. 
In his second essay, Giesebrecht seeks to show 
that Isa. xi. 10—xii. 6 is a later insertion. 
That Isa. xii. 1-6 is a post-Exilic hymn has 
for the last ten years been clear to me, but I 
have long hesitated to ascribe such a vigorous 
passage as Isa. xi. 10-17 to the Soferim or 
Scripturists. Was it impossible that Isaiah, 
who had sometimes the gloomiest views of 
Israel’s future, should have foreseen a vast 
captivity ? Of course, “ and from the coasts 
of the sea” (Isa. xi. 116) must be given up, 
but might not tho rest bo retained? Wcro 
there not points of contact both for language 
and ideas in tho early prophetic literature ? 
But I must regretfully admit the force of 
Giesebrecht’s and Kuenen’s arguments. 
Not only Isa. xxxix. 6, and part of Mic. iv. 10, 
but Isa. xi. 10-17 must bo an Exilic or even 
post-Exilic insertion; the notion of tho 
“monotony” of post-Exilic writing must be 
abandoned. The third essay proposes a new 
view of Isa. xxviii., the rapid transitions in 
which are no doubt remarkable. On Isa. 
x. 5, 34 Giesebrecht’s result agrees with that of 
Guthe and Kuenen. The rest of this small 
book of 220 pages is devoted to (1) the pictures 


of the future in Isaiah (cf. Guthe’s ZubinfUbild 
dea Jesaia ) and the arrangement of the Book 
of Isaiah, (2) the meaning of “ the former 
things” and “new things” in the second 
Isaiah (c/. G. A. Smith’s similar view in the 
Exp siior's Bible), (3) the idea of Isa. Iii. 13— 
liii. 12 (on Giesebrecht’s theory, cf. G. A. Smith, 
ii. 349), and the alternation of threatening and 
promise in the prophetic writings (the theory 
of interpolation is shown to be not so wilful as 
is commonly supposed). Altogether the book 
is hard reading, but stimulative. 

T. K. Ciieyne. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that the Council at Oxford have 
agreed to recommend to Convocation the name 
of Mr. Henry Bradley for the honorary degree 
of M.A. For some years past Mr. Bradley has 
been assisting Dr. J. A. H. Murray in the New 
English Dictionary. More recently he has 
been entrusted os joint editor with the indepen¬ 
dent compilation of a special section of the 
work; ana we believe that a Part containing 
almost the whole of E is now nearly ready for 
publication. This he will afterwards follow up 
with F and G. Mr. Bradley is also president for 
this year of the London Philological Society. 
About two months ago the Clarendon Press 
published his revision of Stratmaun’s Middle- 
English Dictionary; and a fifth and carefully 
revised edition of his book on The Gotlis, in the 
“ Story of the Nations ” series, will very shortly 
be issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Mk. Bobert Buchanan’s new poem, The 
Outcast ; a Bhyme for the Time, is now 
definitely announced for publication by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. The text, which will be 
illustrated with about a dozen full-page 
engravings, in addition to vignettes, is divided 
into four portions, named respectively “The 
First Christmas Eve,” “Madonna,” “The 
First Haven,” and “An Interlude.” 

Almost simultaneously with the publication 
of The Outcast, will appear the first number 
of The Modern Review, the monthly critical 
organ edited by Mr. Buchanan, which will bear 
as its motto the familiar quotation, “ Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ? ” The price will be 
one shilling. 

A collection of Stories, Studies, and 
Sketches by Q., which have attracted so much 
attention during the time of their appearance 
in the Speaker and elsewhere, will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. under the title of 
Noughts and Crosses. 

Tiie second edition of Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
George Meredith : Some Characteristics, will be 
issued by Mr. Elkin Mathews next week. Mr. 
John Lane’s bibliography has been much ex¬ 
tended. A contribution of Mr. Meredith’s to 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, two years before 
the date of his first volume, has come to light, 
besides several other early writings which have 
never been reprinted. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensciiein & Co. have 
in the press a book entitled The Truth about 
the Portuguese in Africa, by Mr. J. P. Mansel 
Weale, The author has been for eighteen 
years resident in South Africa, and is known in 
scientific circles from the papers he has contri¬ 
buted to the Proceedings of the Linnaean and 
Entomological Societies, and from the observa¬ 
tions on orchids, &c., with which he furnished 
Darwin. He was secretary to the Kaffrarian 
Farmers’ Association, and has therefore had 
unrivalled opportunities for the study of 
South African questions from the point of view 
of the native and the settler. 

The Saga Library, translated and edited by 
Mr. William Morris and Mr. Magnusson, is 
steadily progressing. The next volume will be 
chiefly taken up by the Eyrbyggia Saga, one 


of the most historical of those that deal with 
purely Icelandic matters. The interesting and 
very ancient fragment of the Heath-Slayings 
Saga, in which several of the characters re¬ 
appear, will be added in an appendix. The 
volume is far advanced towards completion. 

Mr. George Clinch, of the Department of 
Printed Books, British Museum, has for 
several years past been collecting materials for 
a Bibliography of Kent, which is to include not 
only books relating to and printed in the 
county, but also lists of magazine articles and 
official publications. 

The title of Bishop Westoott’s new book, to 
be published next week by Messrs. Macmillan, 
is Essays on the History of Religious Thought in 
the West. 

The next volume in the “ Adventure Series,” 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, will be 
The Log of a Jack Tar : being Passages from 
the Adventurous Life of James Choye, Seaman, 
edited from the original MS. by Commander 
V. Lovett Cameron, with illustrations. 

M. Georges Pilotelle —who dates from 62 
York-terrace, Begent’s-park—proposes to issue 
a reprint of a rare medical tractate of Marat, of 
which the only known copy is that in the 
library of the College of Surgeons. Like other 
early works of Marat, it is written in English; 
but, “ comme tout le monde n’est pas oblige de 
savoir cette langue,” M. Pilotelle has resolved 
to retranslate it into French. It will bear the 
title “ De la Presbytie Accidentale ”; but 
whether it is identical with the work described 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica as an “ Enquiry 
into the Nature, Cause, and Cure of a Singular 
Disease of the "Eye,” we do not know. It will 
be published in handsome quarto form, limited 
to one hundred copies, at the subscription price 
of 25 Bancs. 

Four new cantos of Mr. Bowbotham’s poem, 
The Human Epic, will be issued in March by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. The period covered 
by the fresh instalment will be the Laurentian 
and Cambrian systems, the Silurian sea, the 
Old Bed Sandstone, and the coal system. 
The scenery of tho first three is understood to 
be entirely submarine, and the dramatis 
personae are the shellfish and fishes who 
inhabited the ocean in those ages. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
immediately, Mr. William Day’s book Turf 
Celebrities I have Known, with a portrait of 
the author. A new novel in three volumes by 
Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), entitled 
That Affair, is also announced by the same 
firm. 

A volume of Antiquarian and Natural 
History Gleanings reprinted from the Hamp¬ 
shire Independent, is announced for early publi¬ 
cation, by Mr. Elliot Stock, under the title of 
The Hampshire Antiquary and Naturalist. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s last novel The Bondman 
has reached a sale of dose upon 15,000 copies 
in less than a twelvemonth, which indudes 
three editions in the expensive library form. It 
has also appeared in the Tauchnitz collection of 
“ British Authors,” and in Petherick’s colonial 
collection of “ European Authors.” It is pub¬ 
lished in Now York, in an authorised edition, 
by Mr. Lovell, besides in various pirated reprints. 
We now learn that a German translation is in 
preparation, which will be published by Mr. 
Schorer, of Berlin. 

At the request of the author, who is dis¬ 
satisfied with its price and “dress,” the second 
edition, now in the press, of Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome’s book Told after Supper has been with¬ 
drawn. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & 
Welsh will henceforth publish the church books 
and similar publications formerly issued by 
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Mr. J. T. Hayes, of Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, who is retiring from business after 
forty years’ connexion with this class of 
literature. This change will take effect from 
March 1 next. 

The directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Association have arranged for a dinner, similar 
to that of last year, to be held at the Holbom 
Restaurant, on Saturday, March 7. The chair 
will be occupied by Mr. John Murray, jun., 
and the vice-chair by Mr. E. Mars ton. 

M. B.-H. Gattsseron, whose bibliographical 
contributions to le Livre Modeme will be familiar 
to many readers of the Academy, has conceived 
the idea of compiling a sort of French “Book- 
Prices Current”—a priced catalogue of recent 
book-sales in France. The full titlo of the 
work is— 

“ Bibliographic Instructive. Petit Manuel du 
Bibliophile et du Libraire, dormant la Valeur 
actuelle dee Lines anciennes ou modemes 
recherches et apprecies, Gravures, Monuscrits, 
Reliures, &c. Notes sur lea Variations et la Plus- 
value du Prix des Livres les plus estimes en tout 
genre et la Mode en Bibliophilie.” 

The mode of issue is in fortnightly parts, at a 
subscription price of 16 francs for the year. 
Indexes of both authors and titles are promised. 
The publishing address is 76, Rue de Seine, 
Paris. Now that French books now come up 
for sale so frequently in London auction-rooms, 
M. Gausseron’s Manual may be found useful 
by English collectors. In the three parts 
now before us we notice Dorat’s Lea Raisers, 
large paper, 1130 frs. (£45); the “ Fermiers 
Gendraux ” edition of La Fontaine, 650 frs. 
(£261; the fifth edition of Montaigne, 385 frs. 
(£15). Cruikshank and Rowlandson seem to 
be in greater demand, even in France, than 
Gavarni and Cham. 

We have received the second bound volume 
of The Library (Elliot Stock), edited by Mr. J. 
Y. W. Macalister. As the organ of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom, 
its contents are largely devoted to details of 
library management; and the report of the 
annual meeting of the association at Reading 
takes up the whole of two monthly numbers. 
But there are several papers of general interest 
to all lovers of books. Among these we may 
specially mention—the elaborate description of 
the “ She ” Bible, by Mr. Walter E. Smith, of 
Lowestoft; the popular series of four articles 
on Christopher Plan tin, suggested by the 
tercentenary at Antwerp, by Mr. Reginald S. 
Faber; ana a scholarly account of Frederick 
Egmondt, an English fifteenth - century 
stationer, by Mr. E. Gordon Duff. Altogether, 
we may congratulate the editor on having 
attained a happy blend of the practical and the 
historical. One little matter we suggest for 
his reconsideration. The index (a very fnll one) 
is placed at the beginning of tho volume, 
where we should naturally look for a brief 
table of contents, with a list of the chief con¬ 
tributors’ names. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Among the articles that will probably appear 
in the first or second number of the Quarterly 
Economic Journal, edited by Prof. F. Y. Edge- 
worth, are the following : “ The Progress of the 
Historical School in Germany,” by Prof. Has- 
bachs; “Some Points in French Economic 
History,” by Mr. F. Seebohm; “The German 
National System of Insurance,” by Dr. L. 
Brentano; “Mirabeau’s Systems Politique,” 
by Mr. Henry Higgs; “Taxation through 
Monopoly,” by Prof. C. Bastable; “ The Valua¬ 
tion of Immaterial Wealth,” by Prof. J. S. 
Nicholson; “The Reduction of Hours in 
Mines,” by Prof. J. C. Munro; and Mr. 
Leonard Courtney’s recent lecture at University 
College on “ Difficulties of Socialism.” 


Me. William Ceooke, author of a “Rural 
and Agricultural Glossary for the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh,” has issued a 
circular, dated from Mirzapur, suggesting a 
revival of Punjab Notes and Queries, of which 
four annual volumes were brought out by Capt. 
R. C. Temple, before his transfer to Burma in 
1887. The latter has promised his help to the 
new publication, which is to be called North 
Indian Notes and Queries. It will be published 
monthly, at a subscription price of eight rupees 
per annum, including postage. The subjects 
treated of will comprise — religion, social 
customs, antiquities and local history and 
legends, folklore and popular superstitions, 
castes and modern dialects, slang and agricul¬ 
tural terms, proverbs, songs and riddles, 
biographies of early Anglo-Indians and monu¬ 
mental inscriptions, bibliography, tho pro¬ 
ductions of local mints, minor manufacturing 
industries and the less-known agricultural 
staples. We wish all success to Mr. Crooke’s 
enterprise. 

The March number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine will contain articles on “ Hospital 
Nursing,” by Mrs. Hunter, with illustrations 
by Mr. Harry Fumiss; “ The Etchings of 
Frank Short and William Strang,” by Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore ; “ Impressions of Cairo,” 
byMr.W. Morton Fullerton; and, under the title 
“ Traditions of the Bagmen,” a paper by Miss 
Edith Sellers on Robin Hood’s Bay in the old 
days of smuggling. 

The Century tor March will have for a 
frontispiece a portrait of William Cullen 
Bryant, and Mr. George R. Parkin will follow 
up his article on “ The Working Man in 
Australia ” by one on “ The Anglo-Saxon in 
the Southern Hemisphere.” 

The March issue of the Theatre will contain 
an article on “Duelling on the Stage—and 
Off,” illustrated by three full-page engravings 
(depicting the duel scenes from “ Ravenswood,” 
“The Dead Heart,” and “Macbeth”) specially 
lent by Mr. Henry Irving. 

Me. W. P. W. Phlllimore has undertaken 
the editorship of Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, 
in succession to the Rev. Beaver H. Blacker, by 
whom the magazine was started in 1878. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Blacker died in 
November, just after the completion of the 
fourth volume. 

The series of sketches of women of the 
day which Mr. Frederick Dolman contributed 
to the Woman's World is to be resumed in 
Myra’s Journal, Miss Hope Temple, the com¬ 
poser, being the subject of the first article to 
appear in the March number. 

The Theosophical Society, under the auspices 
of Mme. Blavatsky, is evidently very angry 
with Prof. Max Muller. A statement appears 
in the January issue of the society’s monthly 
magazine that the next numbers will con¬ 
sist of papers by Swami Bhaskare Nand 
Saraswati, F.T.S., showing over 600 important 
mistakes made bv Prof. Max Muller in his 
translation of Vedia hymns and other Sanskrit 
works. Tho correct translations will bo given. 
There may be safety in numbers. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. A. Campbell Fraser, the editor of 
Berkeley, who has filled the chair of logic and 
metaphysics at Edinburgh for nearly thirty- 
five years, has announced his intention to retire 
as “professor emeritus” at the end of the 
current session. At the same time he expresses a 

“ hope to devote some remaining strength to the 
service of the university by further research and 
literary work in the department entrusted to me, 
and in this way still to discharge an important part 
of the duties of a professor.” 


A fourth and revised edition of Prof. Fraser’s 
Selections from Berkeley has just been published 
by the Clarendon Press. 

By the selection of Prof. Mandell Creighton 
for the bishopric of Peterborough—a selection 
which has been received with a chorus of 
approval in all quarters—the Dixie chair of 
ecclesiastical history at Cambridge is rendered 
vacant. Prof. Creighton has occupied the 
chair since its foundation in 1884. 

Prof. Max Muller finished his third course 
of Gifford Lectures at Glasgow last Friday. 
They will be published under the title of 
Anthropological Religion. 

At a meeting held last week in the hall of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, on the invita¬ 
tion of the president, a proposal was unani¬ 
mously adopted in favour of shortening the 
honours course, and encouraging post-graduate 
specialism; but there was less agreement about 
the means by which such results should be 
effected. 

The Council at Cambridge have accepted a 
proposal from Prof. Alfred Marshall to give a 
prize at intervals of three jears, to be called the 
Adam Smith prize, for an essay by graduates on 
some unsettled question in economic science, or 
in some branch of nineteenth-century economic 
history or statistics, the subject to be selected 
by the candidate himself. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond has asked permission 
from the university of Cambridge to lend his 
two portraits of Charles Darwin and Bishop 
Westcott to the forthcoming Berlin exhibition. 

TnE special board for music at Cambridge 
recommends the renewal of the grant of £50 a 
year to Prof. C. V. Stanford, for the illustra¬ 
tion of his lectures on classical orchestral 
works. 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Philosophi¬ 
cal Society on Monday next, the president, 
Prof. G. H. Darwin, will read a paper on 
“ Tidal Prediction—a General Account of tho 
Theory and Methods in use and the Accuracy 
attained.” 

Mr. Sydney J. Hickson, the newly appointed 
university lecturer at Cambridge m the 
advanced morphology of Invertebrate, proposes 
to lecture this term on “ The Morphology of 
Coelenterata.” 

According to an official statement, the number 
of livings in the presentation of the several 
collegesat Cambridge is 315, having an aggregate 
annual value £121,624. Trinity stands first in 
number with 62 livings, valuo £19,707 ; but the 
51 livings of St. John’s show the higher value 
of £23,212. Then follow King’s—38 livings, 
valued at £14,098; and Emmanuel—25 livings, 
valued at £12,046. The university, as distin¬ 
guished from the colleges, possesses only two 
livings, valued at £652. 

Tiie St. Andrew’s University Dramatic and 
Shaksperian Society, whose representation of 
“Ajax” was noticed in the Academy last 
year, are this session to act “Twelfth Night” 
on threo days, Fobruary 26, 27, 28, the last 
being a matinte. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society have 
issued this week, as No. xxvi. of their Octavo 
Publications, a Calendar of the Feet of Fines 
for Cambridgeshire, from the seventh year of 
Richard I. to the end of the reign of Richard 
III. It is edited by that indefatigable East- 
Anglian antiquary, Mr. Walter Rye, who edited 
tho Norfolk Fines ten years ago, and now has 
ready for tho press a similar Calendar for 
Suffolk. The work is, of course, provided with 
a full index of both places and names; and in 
the Preface the editor calls attention to 128 
unusual Christian or fore-names, only twenty- 
eight of which are’found in a similar list of 
unusual names in Norfolk, and also to the 
nicknames, 
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TRANSLATION. 

{From the German of Georg Ilerwegh.) 

As the last gleams of day give place to night, 

As dies the great sun’s glory in the west; 

O peaceful death, thus would I take my flight 
Into the bosom of eternal rest! 

As fades the star at first approach of day, 

Still shining to the end brightly to view; 

Thus painlessly I fain would pass away 
Into the far-off depths of heav’n’s dork blue. 

I fain would die as the flow’r’s fragrance dies, 
Which on the wings of perfumed air is blown 
From the fair calyx till it upward flies 
As sweetly smelling incense to God’s throne. 

I fain would pass away as morning dew 
Is drunk up by the sun’s first thirsty beam; 
Would God that thus my world-tir’d soul might 
too 

Be wafted upwards in the sunshine’s gleam. 

I fain would pass away as dies the sound 
Of some sweet quiv’ring harp-string—full of 
rest, 

That, hardly lost to earth, its chord hath found 
Within the Great Creator’s loving breast. 

“ Thou wilt not die as dies the sun's last ray, 
Nor as the star departs at early mom; 

Not thine like flow’rs sweet scent to pass away, 
Nor like a vapour to be upward borne. 

“ Yet thou shalt die, and leave no trace behind: 
Yet much of life’s best pow’rs grief first shall 
take. 

Nature alone dies softly, poor mankind 
Wears out his heart by suff’ring ere it break.” 

C. M. Aixman. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The February Livre Moderne contains a 
more than sufficient amount of current matter 
to justify its motto of hodiemus non hesiernus. 
Among the most interesting parts of this is the 
account of the Champfleury sale of prints and 
drawings, at which it is surprising to learn that 
various water-colours of Constantin Guys, for 
whom Baudelaire ought to have made a 
name tempting to those who buy for the 
name, and whose work is both interesting and 
uncommon, went for a song. A Baudelaire collec¬ 
tion itself, proofs of adornments by Bracque- 
inond, for a projected edition of Lee Fleurs du 
Mai, was carried of by an American, despite 
M. Uzanne’s patriotic efforts. The article of the 
number, however, is one on the “ Portraits et 
Charges” of Lamartine, following up that 
devoted recently to Dumas. The portraits are 
numerous and handsome: the caricatures few 
and not specially interesting, for an obvious 
reason. There was nothing caricaturable in 
Lamartine’s person, which was simply that 
(only better looking) of any gentleman of his 
time; and caricaturists were, therefore, driven 
to exaggerate dress and accessories. 

In the Doletin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for January, Sabina de Alvear sets 
forth the claims of her father, Don Diego de 
Alvear, to the authorship of the Diario of the 
survey made in 1783-1801 of the frontiers of 
Brazil and the province of Missiones, which was 
printed at Montevideo in 1882, in a work 
entitled “El limite oriental del Territorio de 
Missiones,” from a MS. of Jose Maria Cabrer. 
The daughter contends that this is merely a 
copy of her father’s work made by one of his 
subordinate officers. She quotes from the MS. 
and other materials by her father, still in her 
possession, to substantiate this. Boque Chabas 
and F. Fernandez y Gonzalez have interesting 
articles on the condition of the Mozarabes under 
Moorish rule, especially in Valencia. Christian 
worship continued down to the re-conquest; the 
Church and quarter of the Mozarabes were 
without the city walls, and had gathered round 
the shrine of St, Vincent. Santiago do Vande- 


walle gives some details of the residence of 
Columbus in the Canaries, where he had put in 
to repair his ship, La Puvta. Padre Fita 
writes on the visit of S. Luis Gonzaga to Spain 
in 1582, and on the companionship of Ignatius 
de Loyola and Alonso de Montalvo in Arevalo. 

The Euskal-erria of December 30, 1890, 
wholly, and of January 10, 1891, in part, is 
dedicated to the third centenary of Father 
Manuel Larramendi, which was celebrated on 
December 28. The prize biography, and com¬ 
positions in prose and verse, in Basque, are 
given in these numbers. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bkrthbl£, J. Recherchea pour servir h Thiatoire des arte en 
Poitou. Paris: Thorin. 16 fr. 

Bbait de Saint-Pol-Lias, H. La Cote du poivre: voyage h 
Sumatra. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 3 fr. 

Chambrun, A. de. Droits et liberty aux Etats-Unia. Paris : 
Thorin. 12 fr. 

Gehulicii, E. Christian Reuter, der Dichter d. Schelmuffsky. 
Leipzig: Richter. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Guy no. C. Les beaux jours du second empire. Paris: 

Cal man n L<5vy. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Millet, le livre d’or de. Paris: Ferroud. 35 fr. 

Niccolini. Le Case ed i monument! di Pompei. 104, 105. 
Naples: Furchheim. 20fr. 

Stotznkr, P. Beitrage zur WUrdigung v. J. B. Schupps 
lehrreichen Schriften. Leipzig : Richter. 1 M. 80 Pf. 
Sudan Egiziano, sette anni nel. Memorie di R. Geesi PasciA 
riunite da F. GessL coordinate dal cap. M. Camperio. 
Milan: Hoepli. 10fr. 

Swartk, V. de. Le tr£sor public pendant la guerre de 1870— 
1871. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 8 fr. 

Titeux, E. Histoire ae la maison milit&ire du roi de 1814 A 
1830. Paris: Baudry. 300 fr. 

Voou£, le Vicomte Melchior de. Spectacles contemporains. 
Paris: Co' in. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Worms, E. Doctrine, histoire, pratique et rtfforme flnandt're. 
Paris : Giard. 7 fr. 

THEOLOGY. 

Corpus scriptorum ecclesiastioorum latinorum. Vol. xxii. 

etxxiii. Leipzig: Freytag. 34 M. 

Dausch, P. Die Schriftinspiration. Eine biblischgeschicht- 
liche Studie. Freiburg-i.-Br.: Herder. 3 M. 50 Pf. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

B&dinqer, M. Die romischen Spiele u. der Patriciat. 

Leipzig: Freytag. 1 M. 40 Pf. 

Cadikr, L. Eefeai sur l’administration du royaume de Sicile 
bous Charles ler et Charles II. d’Anjou. Paris: Thorin. 
8 fr. 

Coulanqeb, Fustel de. La Gaule romaine. Ouvrage revu et 
complete par C. Jullian. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 o. 
Luchaire, A. Histoire des institutions monarchic] uee de li 
France sous les premiers Cap^tiens (987—1180). 2« Edition, 
revue etc. Pans: Picard. 15 fr. 

Luchaire, A. Louis VI. le groe: annalee de sa vie et de son 
rOgne (1081-1137). Pans: Picard. 15 fr. 

Monteout, E. Heuree de lecture d’un critique. Aubrey; 

Pope; Collins ; Maundeville. Paris : Hachette. 3 fr. 60 c. 
Radimbky, V., u. J. Szombatiiy. Urgeschichtliche Forsch- 
ungen in der Umgegend v. Wies in Mittel-Steiermark. 
Wien: Holder. 10 M. 

Schulte, J. F. v. Die Summe d. Stephanus Tornacensis ub. 
das Decretum Gratiani. Giessen: Roth. 10 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Baillon, H. Histoire des plantes. T. 10. Paris: Hachette. 
25 fr. 

Blanckenhorn, M. Grundzuge der Geologieu. physikalischen 
Geographic v. Nord-Syrien. Berlin : Friedlander. 36 M. 
Bbitzelxayr, M. Hymenomyceten aua SUdbayem. 10. Tl. 
Beilin : IViedlander. 21 M. 

B&uni, Jordani, Nolani opera latine conscripta, edd. F. Tccco 
et H. Vitelli. Vol. II. pars 2; Vol. III. Florence: 
Loescher. SO fr. 

Claus, C. Ueb. die Entwicklung d. Scyphostoma v. Coty- 
lorhiza, Aurelia u. Chrysaora. 8 M. Die Gattungen u. 
Arten der mediterranen u. atlantischen Halocypriden. 

1 M. 60 Pf. Wien: Holder. 

Fleisciimann, A. Embryologische Forschungen. 2. Hft. 
Wiesbaden : Kreidel. 20 M. 

Graber, V. Vergleichende Studien am Keimstreif der 
Insecten. Leipzig: Freytag. 13 M. 

Grobben, C. Die Pencardialdriise der Gastropoden. Wien: 
Holder. 3 M. 20 Pf. 

Hansgiro, A. Physiologische u. algologische Mittheilungen. 
Prag: Rivnac. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Hartmann, E. v. Die Geisterhypothese d. Spiritismus u. 

seine Phantome. Leipzig: Friedrich. 3 M. 

Jaonaux, R Histoire de la chimie. Paris: Baudry. 32 fr. 
Pintnkr, Th. Neue Beitriige zur Kenntniss d. Bandwurm- 
korpers. Wien : Holder. 4 M. 80 Pf. 

Pubucationen f. die internationale Erdmessung. 2. Bd. 
Langenbestimmungen. Leipzig: Freytag. 16M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Hartmann, P. De canone X oratonun. Gottingen: Dieterich. 
1M. 

Kirchnkr, G. Attica et Peloponnesiaca. Leipzig: Fock. 

1 M. 60 Pf. 


Msnsino, O. Untersuchungen Ub. die Syntax der Con- 
ccssivsatze im Alt- u. Mittelhochdeutechen m. beeond. 
RUcksichtauf Wolframs Parzival. Leipzig: Fock. 2 M. 
Schuchardt, H. Kreolische Studiea. IX. Ueber daa 
Maloioportugiesische v. Batavia u. Tugu. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 4 M. 50 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS.” 

Trinity College, Cambridge: Feb. 10,1861. 

P. 6, 1. 13. — dfSrj Kar tyiavrby alp\_t0lyrts 4*1] t4s 
ipX<is. Head a!p[ovplyuy]. 

P. 14, 1. 8.—rp ply ftiofi. Bead rp ply fp&tTu. 

P. 26, 1. 2.— rf Bovkoptvtp [Sucdffo-Sai] Intip ray 
IZiuovplvuv The supplement Is not satisfactory. 
Bead npaptiaBai. 

P. 27, 1. 1 .—bwvs Tt tt)i KpUiots [f]xp [4 Siipoi 
(t]4pior. Perhaps [ptTt]xv ; ptrh in the MS. is 
represented by p''. Further, xipios seems to 
demand &v. Has the participle fallen out at the 
end of the sentence ? The next clause begins ou 
plfv fMs 

P. 27, 1. 11.— 4 pya xpiripov \jply fx®]“ iro T apa- 
[»A^o']ioi' IBSophtoyra Spa\uit. Bead [?A*o]uoa ; 
The symbol for ply in the MS. is p'. 

P. 28, 1. 7.— 4»o8i)/«'a» Ikoyivaro. Perhaps a. 

IwoefitraTo. 

P. 39,1. 1.—4*«1 81 klytoy [irpirTCi o4]84*. Bead, 
as a friend suggests, [ouk (xti]8fy. 

P. 43,1. 2.—4aA’ bxikSlyras l* 1 ruy Islay Per¬ 
haps that should be added after Ibltoy ; the symbol 
in the MS. is \ . 

P. 51,1. 12.- 4*«£» tyras. Bead uxtliiyrat Hero¬ 
dotus (5.65) has vxiktS ipivoi in describing the 
same occurrence. 

P. 52, 1. 8.— txikfixopovos. Bead Ixokeixiptyos. 
The same corruption on p. 76,1. 5, and p. 93,1. 5. 

P. 64, 1. 10.— trrbs Ttpaiarov Kal Sxukkatov *aroi- 
Kt?y. Bead Ikt6s. 

P. 86,1. 1.— xpetrfftia. Bead xpiaBtlaii, as cn 

p. 113.3. 

P. 87, 1. 9. — rl)y 81 @ouAV IxtiShy KaTaffTij<rj7 
xoihraarav t^traaiy 8*Aoif. Bead KaTonrp and Iv 
Sxkntr 

P. 91, 1. 8.— hyilvat. Bead hrifyai 

P. 93, 1. 1. - tiaoiiffiv IxtipuvTn. The editor 
observes on Staaditruv ; “so corrected by the reviser 
from Siaeri(eiy.’’ If the reviser wrote Inathauv, lie 
probably made a mistake. Did he mean biaaHta, f 

P. 95, 1. 1 lly ph payiSov t) yijpwy 1) yvxyiil 
xiSSutvos. Bead yhpus f«*« and xuBiptyo -. “ The 
single letter i often takes the place of the diphthong 
P- 86 n. Cf. for the correction the law iu 
[Dem.] 46.14. 

P. 101, 1. 14.—t4i 81 SiVat rou tplvov ttyeu xanh r4 
xirpia, it n't Ti»a alroxtipl < hxfKToyiv > bcrlatt 
kptiaos. The editor supplies hxixToyty, and changes 
auroxupa of the MS. to abroxupl. I think ahro- 
Xfiptg more probable (see [Dem.] 59.9. tnTtiy*y 
alrox*‘p‘if, and Plat. Laws, 872 B.), and disapprove 
of ixlsToyiy. In place of Itpdras one naturally 
thinks of rpixas ; but I doubt whether the simple 
remedy of reading a&roxcipi? lertlyti i) rp&aas is the 
true correction. What I desiderate is (1) a proper 
antithesis to atnix*‘p (or airoxtipla) —the word 
Boukthtras or Polkevmt ; (ii.) the addition of Ixiy or 
Ik xp'iyolas. 

P. 103, 1. 15.— xpoytytytiplyap. Bead xpotryxye- 
yriplyats. 

P. 105,1. 2. — xpdri) pnh ravra [l{]/x ou ‘ ra »oAi- 
Ttias ri£is 7J lirl Qiprlais ytvoplyit), 

MS- rokireiay rafi.. “for whioh,” says the 
editor, “some emendation is clearly necessary.” 
Perhaps [irop]<x®®®® xokirdas t4£u'. 

P. 107, 1. 9.— y 81 ypifvtvrai. Bead lyypd~ 

(ptovrai. 

P. 108, 1. 4 .—Ixufnjplffwrrai Bead #*oi('T|^i<r««'Ta4. 

P. 109, 1. 6. — rby plr xpStrov tyiaurlv oura/s 
i(dynuaiv. Perhaps t(aoKor<riy. I think this pre¬ 
ferable to b.iyuun, as being nearer the MS. 

P. 110, 1. 7.— tSty Ixl ruy OtupiKuy C. /. A. II. 
114,1. 37, has 1x1 t b empixiy, according to Koehler; 
and, on p. 120.1 of this treatise we find riy «’»1 rb 
OtupiKby tjpriplvm. Aesch. 3.25 ha8 o! 4*1 t8 BtmpiKby 
KtxcporoyqpUoi ; but, in § 24, tpX*”' T br 4*1 T* 
Siapmf ipxhr, and 4x , V® T ® > 4i*»j 4 pxh* T h* iwl 

r«T SiupiKtji. So Demosthenes 18.113, 4*1 rf 
itupiKif &y. The plural, then, is wrong ; whether 
the accusative or dative singular be right seems to 
depend on the reading in C. I. A. II. 114. 
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P. Ill, 1. 5.— ovvdyovoiv tls rbv 0ov\bv Kal rbv 
Sypov. Omit tit, comparing p. 113,1. 15. 

P. 120, 1. 21.—[ KaraKupo I 81] Kal i 0atri\tvs Tit 
pioBtiotis, rav plv *av* dvaypdfas k.t K. Bead tAj 
pirtiatis ray rtptvuv dvaypdf as. 

P. 122, 1. 8.— rlpypa [stapa\]a$Sptvot. Bead 
[i y Lyp]a(p6ptvos. 

P. 122,1. 25. — Soaipd(tt «wl rout ivlsrrovr, k&v 
ti ya xpoxttporovbog srisravrai ptoBotpopav otrot. Bead 
apLhrroit and dr oxttpor ovbori ; change, also, *[oo]- 
Xt‘p<yroyi<rn on 1. 24. 

P. 125, 1. l.—twas rav aoxpoXiyav pyStls Iv to It 
xapd too rtlxout Kara0a\(l sirpov inptXodvrat. 
Perhaps Ivrbt rov UtXapytKod rtlxovs. 

The editor remarks on tv rods vapd rov rtlxovt: 
“ The original writing runs tvrot ttiuv rov rtixovs; 
but the t at the end of tyros and the 8 in i8i»» 
appear to be cancelled by dots placed over them; 
and over the last three letters of i8i»»> are written 
the characters t r(apa). The latter character is 
rather doubtful, and might be read as to.” 

ivrbs rod UtXapytKod rtlxovt was suggested to me 
by the inscription in Gilbert, Sandoueh, I. 241, 
n 3, prfil root X (Boot ripytiv Ik toS TltKapytuod pySi 
yfjv tx<rdytiy pySi A tffovt. We have in Hdt. 5.64 
rf lUXcuryiKp rtixti ; and, on p. 61 of this treatise, 
t8 KaXolptvov TltXop/yncbv rt?xot ; but t8 neXapyiyby 
seems the usual Attic name. However, I now feel 
that lyrbt rod rtlxovt is nearer the sense of the 
passage. 

P. 125,1. 4 .—ptrttlpas tit rbv 55b v (icpovv 
ixv [4sa«l Bead Ispods fx°‘ , [ Ta, ]> an< ^ C P- Flat. 
Laws, 761 B. 

P. 135,1. 3.— roXirtlait. “ The fourth and fifth 
letters in the MS. are doubtful.” Bead drtXtlats. 

P. 139, 1. 10 .—Kal trp&rtpov ply tls IvifiaXXt rbv 
[f]rj<t>ov, vdv S' ivayxb rdvras. tan 81 fytp!(to6ai 
■wtpl airiy, k.t. A. Bead dvdytri xdvr as tori Siatfrtifl- 
CtcrOrn, k.t.A. 

P. 140, 1. 14.— ydy 81 tout oit al <pu\a\ tpipovotv. 
Bead rourovs comparing, c.g., Demos. 39.7. 

P. 142,1. 2.— vtav K 0 K«<rt»i. Bead yoviav. 

,, 1. 8. — r[A lavred kt^uoto A] roAAit'fai], 

1 think ttarpia preferable to srbpara. 

P. 143, 1. 14.— K&y nt Itpuolvys iufurfiyrp xpoo- 
riptf. “ The reading in the MS., which is very 
faint, rather resembles xpot riva." The latter, not 
the reading in the text, is right. 

P-145, 1. 8.— ob Selj t bv a[lr(]a» 8[8 totoi l\p0aXt~v 
atirf. Bead oiS’ «ij rbv A[ 7 op]A*> f[(«TTi» i \u8dx\fiy 
alnf. 

P. 145, 1. 10.— tray St [t]u «I»p rbv xotbravra Tf 
Spdaavn A ayxdvtt. 

The editor remarks on trav Si ns tlxy : “ The 
reading is doubtful, as the letters are much rubbed, 
andthesenseof the passage remains rather obscure.” 
Bead tray St [t]ij pb (or dyvofi) rbv xoiboavra, 
rf Spdoavn Xayxdvtt. Compare Dem. 47.69, bvo- 
patrrl ply pyStyi xpoayoptltiv rods StSpopitn 81 Kal 
KTtlvan. Plat. Laws, 874 A., idv 81 rtivtlts plv al 

ris tpavf, S8i)Aoj 81 6 Krtlvas J Kal pb iptXas (strovetv 
avtuptrot ytyvrtral, ris ply xpotfbatts rdt atnds 
ylyvttrdat xatdxtp rdlt dXXois, rpoayoptbtty 81 rbv 
tpivoy nf Spdoavn Kal ixtSiKaadptvov Iv dyopf KijpCJai 
rf Krtlyayri rbv Kal rbv Kal utpXyKbrt tpbvou k.t.A. 

P. 147, 1. 2.— rds Karaxttporovlat, Here tAi 
ixixtiporovlat seems more suitable. 

W. Wysb. 


Queen’s College, Cork: Feb. 18,1801. 

On p. 27 we get some information about 
Solon’s reforms in weights, measures and cur¬ 
rency, as the writer says that after the Seisach- 
thion Solon increases the measures, weights, and 
currency [rbv rt ray pirpav Kal oraBpuy vat rbv toC 
voploptnot aB(nriv). For the measures were made 
greater than those of Pheidon (a fact of great 
importance for those who wrangle over the Attic 
foot), and the min a which heretofore contained 
70 drachms was made up to 100. Then we are 
informed that the “ ancient stamp ” was a 
didrachm; after which he adds irolrjot 81 koI 
oraSpbv wpbs rb vipiapa rptls Kal If^Korra pvdt rb 
rdXavTOv dyovoas Kal twiSttvfpblhltr*v al prat rf 
ararr\ps Kal rolt AaAoh oratpoh. Mr. Kenyon 
think rptls Kal "corrupt,” as there never 
was a talent with 63 minae. Now, as we 
are told by by Plutarch that 73 (not 70) 
old drachms (Aeginetan drachms are, of 
course, meant) went to the talent, it is very 


tempting to suppose that rptls pal really belong 
to tpSopboovra three lines above. But if this be 
done, there is no augmentation of weights 
effected. It is, therefore, probably safer to take 
the reading as it stands, and to understand 
that Solon augmented the talent by adding 
three additional old minae, the new talent, of 
course, only having 60 minae, as the three 
additional minae were spread over all. The 
old stater of 129 grs. was thus raised to 135 
grs., and so on proportionally in the case of the 
drachm and obol. 

p. 43. Aaa’ AmAWstoj Ik! t av IStay, ray St Kotyay 
[«vt« ydy] ptXyrtaQat redvrav. Surely M beforo 
ruv 15!av and ptkbotoSai are both wrong. Bead 
IsriptXfirSax rav IStuv, ruv Si koivuv [a brbv ^ki].u«A^- 
otoSa i wdvruv. The very phrase, iwiptXtlotai rav 
koivuv, occurs at tho bottom of the page. 

P. 14, for irbkavvtv, read ixpdwtv. 

P. 77. rpoardrriv tkaffty S Sf/pos ol k €«8ok tuovvra 
tA Stapd rots isrtttKtoi. Strike out rd, which is a 
dittography from the last syllable of the pre¬ 
ceding word. 

P. 80. 1 bv iv 2iKt\lf ytvapiyqv 8i atpopdv. Surely 
the Sicilian expedition suffered a SiafSopd, not a 

Statpo pd. 

William Bidgeway. 


[In Mr. Herbert Bichards’s letter in the 
Academy of last week, in the suggested emenda¬ 
tion to p. 25, f or rtBbrat read rtBprat. 

A report of the papers read last Thursday 
week before the Cambridge Philological Society 
by Dr. Jackson, Mr. Wyse, and Mr. Hicks is 
printed in the Cambridtje University Reporter for 
February 17.] 


THE PAKENTAGE OF QUEEN TEIE: ANCIENT 
TOWNS IN PALESTINE. 

Dah&bi&h Tatar, Rhoda: Jan. SO, 1891. 

One of tho cuneiform tablets from Tel el- 
Amama, now at Berlin, and recently published 
in the Mittlieilunyen atts den Orientalischen 
Sammlungen (iii., No. 188) seems at last to solve 
the problem of the nationality of Queen Teio. 
the mother of the “Heretic King” of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. The tablet begins as 
follows: 

“ To my son thus speaks the daughter of the 
king : To thyself, thy chariots [thy horses and thy 
people] may there bo peace ! May the gods of 
Burra-buryas go with thee ! I go in peace.” 

Burra-buryas was the king of Babylonia, and 
it is difficult to account for the mention of his 
name except on tho supposition that ho was 
“the king” whoso daughter the writer was. 
Teie, however, is hardly a Babylonian name; 
it is probable, therefore, that it was given to 
the princess on her marriage with the Egyptian 
monarch. That this was the case with Mut- 
m-ua, the mother of Amenophis, we now know 
from the tablets of Tel el-Ainaraa, which 
inform us that she was the daughter of the king 
of Mitanni. Why the mother of Teio should 
be called Tu’a on the famous scarab of 
Amenophis III. is an unsolved mystery. Tuya 
is the name of an Amorite in one of the Tel ol- 
Amaraa letters, and Toi was the king of 
Hamath in the time of David. 

Some of the letters from Palestine are sent 
from places which are elsewhere mentioned 
only in the geographical list of Thothmes III., 
at Kamak. Thus, one of them (No. 153) is 
written by Pu-Dadi tho governor of Yurza, 
the Yarza of Thothmes (No. 60) which Brandos 
and Mr. Tomkins identify with Khurbet 
Yerzeh, elevenmiles S.S.W. of Mujedda; another 
comes from Tubikhi (No. 171), which had been 
attacked by the Tyrians. Tubikhi is the 
Tubkhu of Thothmes (No. 6). It is not noticed 
in the Old Testament, like Khasabu, the 
Khashbu of Thothmes (No. 55), the governor 
of which alludes to tho city of Kinza and tho 


country of Am in Phoenicia, which had been 
invaded by the Hittites. In the list of Thothmes 
the name of Khashbu is followed by that of 
Tasult, unnamed in the Old Testament, but 
evidently the Tusulti of the Tel el-Amaraa 
tablets (189, 193). Tasult is associated with 
Anukhertu, the Anaharath of Josh. xix. 19, in 
what was afterwards the territory of Issachar. 
Quddasuna, “the sanctuary” (Tel el-Amarna, 
No. 170), throws light on the Qitsuna of 
Thothmes (No. 4); and the Maskha of Thothmes 
(No. 25) may be the Musikhuna of Tel el- 
Amarna (Nos. 130, 192), of which the Mitannian 
Sutama was governor. How much assistance 
may be derived from a comparison of the list 
of Thothmes with the tablets can be judged of 
from a single instance. The list mentions a 
place near Ta’anach called Gentu-asna or Gath- 
Ashan (No. 44). Now one of tho Tel el-Amarna 
letters was sent by the governor of the city of 
*ti-as-na. One character has been lost at the 
beginning of the name, and the vacant space 
would just be filled by tho sign which has the 
value of gim. Gimti-asna would be the 
correct Assyrian form of Gath-ashan. 

The tablets illustrate the North Syrian list of 
Thothmes as well as his Palestinian list. Thus 
the governor of Gebal, Ilu-rabi-Khur (“a great 
god is Horus ”), states (No. 91) that the country 
of Am was threatened by “tho king of the 
country of the Hittites and the king of the 
country of Nariba.” Nariba must he the Nereh 
of the North Syrian list (No. 189) which Mr. 
Tomkins has identified with Nerab, south-east 
of Aleppo. It may he added that Am, also 
called Ammiya, is probably the Ummah of 
Josh. xix. 30; and that Mr. Tomkins is shown 
to he right in extending the Egyptian empire 
to the eastern side of the Jordan, since one of 
the Tel el-Amarna letters (No. 132) is from 
Artama-Samas, the governor of Ziri-Basani or 
“ the plateau of Bashan.” The latter name 
explains that of Zarbasana, found in an 
Egyptian stelaof a prime minister of Merenptoh, 
whose native Syrian name was Bon-Matsana, 
of the land of Zarbasana (s’eo Marietta: 
Catalogue (Jem'ral des Monuments d'Abydos, 
Paris, 1880, p. 421, No. 1135). 

A. H. Sayce. 


“TUNIF AND THE LAND OF NAHARINA.” 

Bentcliffe, Eccles: Feb. 14,1891. 

I have been unwell, or should have acknow 
ledged the criticisms of your correspondents 
sooner. Mr. Cheyne says mv notion about 
Naharina is not new. I am delighted. It was 
new to me, and I could find no reference to it 
in such excellent histories of Egypt as Brugsch 
or Wiedemann or Hommel. I am very glad 
that in the main I am in such excellent com¬ 
pany as Noldeke and Mr. Tomkins, the latter 
facile princeps in elucidating the early geo¬ 
graphy of Northern Syria. I wish he would 
write a memoir and publish a map embodying 
his discoveries. 

In regard to Tunip, my suggestion was 
tentative only, and rather meant to emphasise 
the impossibility of accepting either of the sites 
suggested by Brugsch or Wiedemann. Mr. 
Tomkins agrees with me so far; hut be identifies 
Tunip, as Noldeke did before him, with a place 
still called Tennib, and marked on Bey’s map. 

I do not, however, quite see how we can 
identify this last Tennib, situated twenty miles 
north of Aleppo, with Tunip, which, accord¬ 
ing to the inscription of Bameses II., was 

S lanted between Kadosh and Aleppo. How 
oes Mr. Tomkins explain this difficulty, which 
seems a real one ? By the way, I notice that 
my friend, Mr. Guy Lestrange, in his admir¬ 
able work on Palestine under the Moslems, 
mentions, Tinnab, “a large village belonging 
to Haleb”—i.e., Aleppo, and quotes Yakut I. 
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876, and Safi ud Din, tho author of the Marusid 
al Ittila I. 215. 

Let me refer to another difficulty. In the 
accounts of the campaigns of the Assyrian 
kings in the neighbourhood of the Orontes, 
I can find no mention of a place Tump. 
They elsewhere no doubt mention a place 
of this name, but it must have been far 
away from here. In the great inscription of 
Tiglath Pileser I. it is named in line 72 
among the 23 countries of the Nairi, while in 
the part of the Bull inscription of S h a lm a n eser 
II., relating to his fifteenth campaign it is also 
mentioned. Hommel argues that it must have 
been situated near the sources of the Euphrates 
{Oeach. Bab. und Ass. 528); while Sayce says it 
was situated east of the Tigris on the river of 
Mush (the modem Kara Su) (Records of the 
Past, New Ser. 1, note 2.) This points to their 
having been two Tunips, one described by 
Baineses II. as in the land of Naharina, and the 
other stated in tho Assyrian inscriptions to 
have been in the land of Nairi or Nahri, which 
is assuredly the same name as Na harina . It 
would be interesting to have the etymology of 
Tunip. It is a Semitic name. 

I revert however to the campaign of 
Bameses. 

I notice that it is usual—and notably is it the 
fashion with my friend Mr. Sayce, whose com¬ 
munications are always so welcome—to speak of 
Kadesh as the southern capital of the Hittites. 
This seems to me to be somewhat misleading. 
Kadesh was an old Syrian town, and 
although in the hands of the Hittites in the 
time of Bameses II. it had only been recently 
occupied. I believe myself that the cause of 
the war between Bameses and the Hittites after 
the long peace which the Egyptians had 
enjoyed on this side was the occupation of 
Kadesh and the valley of the upper Orontes 
by the Hittites. This was in effect an invasion 
of an Egyptian outpost, since the Butemun or 
Syrians were deemed vassals or dependents of 
the Egyptians at this time. It seems to me 
that Tunip, where Bameses had two of his 
royal effigies erected, has much better claims 
to be looked upon as the southern Hittite 
capital. 

Among the commentators on the campaign of 
Bameses I notice that there is unanimity in 
identifying Arathu with the Island of Aradus, 
on tho Phoenician coast. This is possible, but 
I think it quite as, if not more, probable that it 
ought to be identified with Arfad, described by 
Yakul as a large village near Azaz, in the dis¬ 
trict of Halab (Le Strange 396), and represented 
on the maps by the mounds of Tel Erf ad. 

In regard to the connotation of Naharina, 
it is curious that precisely the same uncertainty 
exists with the Nairi of the Assyrians, the un¬ 
certainty of which Sayce explains by arguing 
that it meant one district at one time ana 
another at another. M. Delattre has discussed 
the names at considerable length and with 
acumen, and his conclusion is, I think, worth 
quoting: 

“Nairi,” he says, “was a wide stretch of 
country, or rather a series of countries. Tiglath 
Pileser I. and Ashumaturpal speak of the 
countries, of the Nairi. The kings of Urarthu (in 
Armenia) who adopted the titles of kings of 
Nairi, looked on their own country as a part of 
Nairi. Tiglath Pileser I. speaks of twenty-four 
kingdoms of Nairi, and gives the names of twenty- 
three. Shamshiraman mentions twenty-seven 
kingdoms of Nairi, without repeating a single one 
mentioned by Tiglath Pileser. The name Nairi 
(or Nahri) seems, in early times, to have been a 
generic one given to the countries ranged in a 
circular curve around Mesopotamia, from the gulf 
of Cilicia to the lake of Urmia and beyond. It 
was then used in a sense like Scythia among the 
Greeks, and India among European writers of the 
sixteenth centuiy.” {Le People et VEmpire des Modes 
64.) 


Schrader also speaks of the term Nairi as having 
a very wide connotation like that of “Great 
Armenia ” with the Glassies, and as often em¬ 
ployed among the Assyrians with the meaning 
“the people of the North” (Der Namen der 
Metre in den Assyr. Inschriften 191). 

H. H. Howobth. 


Oxford: Feb. 17,1891. 

Mr. Tomkins’s letter on the above subject 
will be valued by many besides Mr. Howorth. 
I wish that he would collect or condense some 
of his helpful papers into a single volume. 

But, strangely enough, we have all over¬ 
looked one passage in which Dunip (Tunip) 
appears to be mentioned. It is one of the Tel 
el-Amama tablets, containing, as M. Halevy 
states, a letter by the governor of Dunip ; and 
the context shows that this town lay to the 
south of a country called by the writer of the 
letter mat nuhashshe, which had been invaded 
by the knag of mat hdtte in the time of 
Amenophis IY. M. Halfivy identifies nuhashshe 
with the Heb. ntSTO. “copper,” and mat 
nuhashshe with the Biblical nafcl D~>S- He also 
explains naVs (A. V. “zoba”) with the 
Assyrian gubitu, to both of which words he 
assigns the meaning “copper," comparing3H2 
“yellow as gold.” Dump or Tunip, therefore, 
he infers, may be placed in the neighbourhood 
of Damascus. Of course this may be a 
precipitate conclusion. See Halfivy’s article, 
Revue dee etudes juives (avril-juin, 1890, p. 199). 

T. K. Cheyne. 


“ lives of saints fkom the book of 

LISMOBE.” 

Youghal: Feb. 14,' 1891. 

I am not disposed to triumph over error 
confessed, but the pleas of textual difficulty 
and lack of a lexicon, put forward in the 
Academy of February 7, compel me to state 
that most of the linguistic corrigenda are 
demonstrably the result of failure to perceive 
the idiom. With respect to the emendation on 
39, somebody, it is now conceded, “has 
undered sadly.” Of the corrections, four 
are demurred to upon grounds which it may 
not be out of place to notice briefly. 

1. Whether la (with) signifies possession or 
agency must be determined by the context. 
In the present case, the meaning is clearly 
defined; as, a little further on, in the narrative 
of the same incident, o (by) is used to express 
the agent. 

2. c7af/iad=lunar day comes, it is said, 
“ from misunderstanding the gloss hi coieid 
huathid, gl. quinta luna, Cr. 33b.” Certes, it 
were to err in good company, even that of Mr. 
Stokes: “ uathad s. moon, lunar month [p.] 66, 
hi coicid huathid (gl. in quinta luna) z. 310. 
Boot p£i ? cf. Skr. pavamii.ua” {Three Mid.-Ir. 
Homilies, p. 137). But my translation was the 
result of independent inquiry. Uathad ( simju- 
laritas), a unit, when employed in connexion 
with a solar datum, means a lunar day. . The 
usiis, to mention but one source, is established 
by more than forty instances in the Annals of 
Innisfallen. One example (O’Conor, R. H. 8. 
ii. Ann. Innisf. 49) will suffice here: (A.D. 
1001) Kl. Enn. for Cetain ocus aile huath[ad ] 
fuirre, “ Kalend (1st) of Jan. upon Wednesday 
and the second lunar day (Epact ii.) thereon.” 
It needs not a Scaliger or a Petavius to see 
that this is correct. But, according to the 
editor, the sense is that in 1001 Jan. 1 and Jan. 
2 both fell on Wednesday. This is to introduce 
a new sallus solis ; possibly to pair off with his 
other similar discovery of the “ third Kalend.” . 

3. In reference to Finan Cam, the correction 
proceeded from tho not unreasonable bolief 
that, after all, a twelfth-century gloss in a 
native martyrology was preferable to the ipse 


dixit of a nineteenth - century translator. 
Herein I am fortified by distinguished 
authority. 

Ma. Stokes Ma. Stokes 

(Academy, No. 979). {Calendar of Oengut.) 

He misrepresents (April 7) Finan Cam, 
cam, “bent,” “crooked” F. the squinting (p. 
{—oKapRis) by “squint- lxvii). Camm, crooked 
mg.” (m osapPis) April 7 (p. 

(ccxxix). 

The editor's native equivalents for squinting 
are Irish “ as she is wrote.” Cammderc, the 
gloss on strabo of the St. Gall Priscian (folio 
63a), is the Irish “ as she is spoke.” 

4. Fernann, we are informed, is found as gen. 
of Ferna in the Annals of Ulster and in Tiger- 
nach. This I am quite prepared to believe. 
For it is easy enough to find corruptions even 
worse in the known copies of these Chronicles. 
But in the present case why has the editor 
omitted to mention, what I verified with my 
own eyes, that in the codex of the Ulster Annals 
which he professes to quote from the obit of 
Aed of Ferns has (folio 7b) the Oalba and 
Tiberius form, Ferna ? (The same is given in 
Tigemach (O’Conor, R. H. S. ii. pp. 188, 202) ; 
but the printed text is unreliable.) Stranger 
still, why has he passed over the interesting 
fact that the contraction of the Book of 
Leinster (“p. 354, col. 4 ”) is lengthened into 
Ferna (not, observe, into Fernann ) in the Lives 
of Saints from the Book of Lismore (p. 301) ? 

Finally, as to the corrections excluded by 
the editorial non possumus, it is fairly open to 
question whether they are completely disposed 
of by this facile method. For instance, two 
dates are quoted as at first hand frojrn the 
Annals of Innisfallen., But the editor refuses 
to say whether they are given in the MS., 
or have been arrived at by independent 
investigation. In the latter case, it is a some¬ 
what noteworthy coincidence that they are the 
same as those placed on the margin by O’ Conor 
{R. U. S., ii. Ann. Innisf. 33).- At all events, 
they are palpably erroneous, and only prove 
that O’Conor had not mastered the rudiments 
of native chronology. Afterthis.it is perhaps 
superfluous to observe that, so far from 
acknowledging the error of the Ulster dates, 
the editor now produces two others similarly 
vitiated. 

The fate portended in the concluding para¬ 
graph I have endeavoured to avert by antici¬ 
pation in the February issue of the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record. 

B. MacCabthy. 

P.S.—In the editor’s letter (p. 328, line 42), 
the correction ct necessitatibus is wrong. Head. 
(t de necessitatibus (Ps. cvi. 6). 


MADHOJI 8INDIA. 

Faiipori: Eeb. 17, 1891. 

In connexion with the paragraph in the 
Academy of February 14, relating to Sir M. 
E. Grant-Duff’s portrait of the great Mahratta 
statesman and warrior, it may be of interest to 
some of your readers to know that an interest¬ 
ing picture of that leader of men will be found 
in Bobert Mabon’s work, entitled Sketches 
illustrative of Oriental Manners and Customs, 
published by subscription at Calcutta on 
February 1, 1797. The portrait in question 
forms Plate Y. of this scarce work, a collection 
of nineteen hand-coloured copper-plate engrav¬ 
ings, oblong 8vo in size. 

It is titled, “The late Mahadajee Scindia, 
the celebrated Mahratta Chief, seated in his 
Tent.” Mabon, who worked for James Wales, 
the artist, associated with the Daniells in their 
Oriental Scenery and Antiquities (London: 
1795-1807) thus describes the plate: 

“ This famous warrior and able statesman, at the 
time I visited him, was encamped near Poona with 
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a part of his army. He was seated in his tent 
much in the same manner I had seen the Feshwa 
at the Durbar of Poona—viz., sitting on the ground, 
cross-legged, a round pillar behind him, and 
square ones on each side, on one of which was 
placed his sword. He was surrounded by a vast 
number of people dependent on him. On his 
right sat his nephew, Dowlat Row Scindia, behind 
him his chouree bardar, and a man with a silver 
cup for his saliva: his office was, when occasion 
required, to hold the cup near Mahadajee 
Sciudia’s mouth, and present him with beetle nut 
when he desired it, instead of putting it in his 
hand, after wrapping the nut carefully with a little 
chunam in a leaf, he thrust it in the mouth of the 
chief. That immense riches which I saw about 
the Peshwa, Prince of the Mahrattas, was not to 
be found here. The only thing of value which he 
wore was a string of very large pearls appending 
from his neck. On paying the usual compliment, 
I was seated near him: he was black, rather 
inclined to corpulency. On my departure a shawl 
and beetle-nut, according to custom, was presented 
me.” 

All the plates in Mabon’s book are well 
executed, and constitute a valuable con¬ 
temporary record of historical importance. The 
titles of some others are: Plate II.—“Savoy 
Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, late Peshwa of 
the Mahratta Empire, seated on the Musnud, 
at the Durbar of Poona, in which is introduced 
Nana Fumavese.” 

Plate III.—“Savoy Mahadowrow, late 
Peshwa of the Mahratta Empire, exercising 
the Long Spear, with other Bramin Chiefs, near 
Parbuttee at Poona.” 

Plate IV.—“Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit 
Purdhun, late Peshwa of the Mahratta Empire, 
mounting his elephant on his return from 
Parbuttee to the Durbar.” 

I have never been able to find out who Robert 
Mabon was. It may be possible to identify 
him with the “ unknown artist,” said to havo 
been a wandering Italian, to whom is ascribed 
Sir M. E. Grant-Duff’s portrait of Madhoji 
Sindia. 

AjLDOBRAND Oldenbuck. 


A REFERENCE WANTED TO PLOTINUS. 

7, Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea: February 9,1891. 

Can any student of Plotinus give me the 
reference for the following passage, which 
Hchasler ( Kritische Oeschichte der Aesthetik i. 
246) gives in his own rendering, but in quota¬ 
tion marks ? 

“ (TJnd biebei [the last quotation was from 
Enncad. vi. 7, 32] spricht er denn . . . den 
Gedanken aus, dass) ‘ der Maler beim Fortraitiren 
rein Hauptaugenmerk auf den Antdruck im Slick 
des Augct richten miisse, da sich hierin mehr als 
in der gesammten Gestaltung des Kurpers, die 
Scele offenbare.’ ” 

Muller ( Theorie der Kunst bei den Altai 
2, 315) seems to allude to the same passage. 
Neither of the historians gives a reference, and I 
have not been able to identify the passage, 
which would be of considerable interest. 

B. Bosanquet. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Feb. 22,4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Theosophy,” 
by Mrs. Annie Besant. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical : “ The Ethics of Recreation,” 
by Miss E. P. Hughes. 

Monday, Feb. 23, 6 p.m. London Institution : “ Hearing, 
illustrated by Types.” by Prof. C. 8tewart. 

5 p.m. Hellenio: “The life and Work of Dr. 
Bohliemann.” by Prof. Percy Gardner; “ The Erech- 
theum,” by Mr. R. W. Schultz. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Electric Transmission of Power,” HI., by Mr. Gisbert 
Kapp. 

8_p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “ Recreation,” by 
Miss E. P. Hughes. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical : “ From Hai-phong in 
Tong-King to Canton, overland,” by Mr. A. R. Agassiz. 

Tufsday, Feb. 24, 3 p. m. Royal Institution: “ The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,” VII., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, “ Electric 
Mini n^-Ma^ inery,” by Messrs. Llewelyn B., and Claude 


8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ Religion and Family I 
among the Haidaa,” by the Rev. C. Harrison: “The | 
Anthropometric Laboratory at Dublin,” by Profs. D. J. 
Cunningham and A. C. Haadan; “ The Skull and some 
of the Bones of the Irish Giant, Cornelius Magrath,” by 
Prof. D. J. Cunningham. 

Wkdnksday, Feb. 26, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Colonisa¬ 
tion and its Limitations,” by Mr. E. J. Bavenstein. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

a90 p.m. University College : “ St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral,” by Prof. Roger Smith. 

TnuRSDAV, Feb. 26, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Lulli, 

Purcell, and 8carlatti,” with Musical Illustrations, HI., by 
Prof. C. Hubert H. Parry. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: Indian Section, “The 
Economic Development of 8iam,” by Mr. Robert Gordon. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ Mrs. E. Barrett 
Browning,” by the Hon. Roden Noel. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 27, 4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Science of 
Colour,” HI., by Capt. Abney. 

6 p.m. Physical: “ Proof of the Generality of certain 
Formulae published for a Special Case by Mr. T. H. 
Blakesley as Tests of a Transformer,” by Prof. W. E. 
Ayrton and Mr. J. F. Taylor; “ Further Contributions 
to Dynamometry,” by Mr. T. H. Blakesley: “Electro¬ 
static Wattmeters,” by Mr. Swinburne; ‘‘Interference 
with Alternating Currents,” by Prof. Ayrton and Dr. 
Sumpner. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
“ Disintegrators,” by Mr. Bertram Chatterton. 

8 p.m. Browning: “ Compensation—Thoughts sug¬ 
gested by some of Browning's Poems,” by Miss Helen 
Ormerod. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Art of Acting,” 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Saturday, Feb. 28, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Forces 
of Cohesion,” III., by Lord Rayleigh. 


SCIENCE. 

The Works of Horace, Vol. II.— The 

Satires, Epistles, and Be Arte Poetica. 

With a Commentary by E. C. Wickham. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

In 1874, Mr. Wickham published Vol. I. 
of “ The Works of Horace: Odes and 
Epodes.” Eleven years later an English 
editor of Horace’s Epistles pleaded as an 
excuse for the appearance of his work the 
l'ss of all hope that Mr. Wickham’s Vol. 
II. would ever see the light. But *7 ne faut 
jurer de rien : some day we may even have 
the rest of Prof. Mayor’s Quintilian. Thanks 
to “the unstinted and unselfish help" of 
that excellent scholar, Mr. A. O. Prickard, 
Mr. Wickham’s notes on the Satires, Epistles, 
and Ars Poetica were published just when 
they had to bear upon the title-page the 
date of 1891. His former volume nas been 
so widely used as to make it needless to 
enter upon the general character of the 
work. Suffice it to say that this remains 
essentially the same in Vol. II. as it was in 
Vol. I. There is the same fine taste and 
accurate scholarship, tho same abundant 
evidence of long familiarity with every 
line and word of the poet, the same happy 
art in tracing the links of thought and 
grasping the spirit of a whole poem. Mr. 
Wickham is right in claiming that the 
analysis is an integral part of the com¬ 
mentary : it is often also the most original 
and helpful part. 

A critic who has discharged the most 
welcome part of his duty by a hearty 
acknowledgment of conspicuous merit may 
. be forgiven if the less agreeable function of 
indicating points on which judgments may 
differ claims more of his space. First, as 
to the settlement of the text. I think it is 
to be regretted that in this, as in the 
previous volume, Mr. Wickham has given 
no conspectus of the important variations of 
reading below the text, according to the 
fashion now so common, which some would 
like made imperative. In this respect an 
excellent example had been set by Prof. 
Palmer. Not many of the important differ¬ 


ences of reading are ignored in the notes, 
but some are; and in many cases even 
alight differences are highly instructive. 
Then, again, we miss any definite statement 
of the comparative weight of MSS. Mr. 
Wickham does not dissent from the general 
tendency among recent Horatian scholars 
to accopt the “ P-princip ”; and he hesitates 
to accopt Keller’s grouping of the MSS. 
into classes, though unfortunately the book 
was printed too soon for him to refer to 
Dr. Gow’s final disproof of it. But, while 
on other points he agrees with the Berlin 
school, he is far from sharing their some¬ 
what trenchant methods. A cautious con¬ 
servatism leads him to defend the traditional 
reading, even in places where the sense 
seems to call imperatively for the emender’s 
hand. If any conjecture can be called 
certain it is Palmer’s on Sat. i. 6, 6 ; this is 
mentioned, but not even discussed. A con¬ 
jecture hardly less certain is cerebrique 
tumultu in ii. 3, 208, first printed by 
Horkel, proposed independently by Dr. 
Gow, and probably occurring also to other 
scholars ; this again is not mentioned. 
Close by, in v. 201, it is hard to see 
how anyone can resist the arguments 
in favour of cursum. On i. 1, 95, the 
difficulty of the reading quidam is hardly 
touched, much less met. In ii. 6, 70, 
Palmer’s lentius is almost irresistible; but it 
is likewise ignored. In ii. 5, 90, ultra has 
by far the best authority, and is not im¬ 
possible; but Mr. Wickham silently reads 
ultro, it is to be admitted in excellent 
company. This is, perhaps, one of the 
cases where the long delay in issuing the 
work has proved injurious. It is somewhat 
surprising to find in an edition issued in 
1891 that there has been but little oppor¬ 
tunity to use a first-rate commentary like 
Kiessling’s, published in 1885. It is to be 
noted, by the way, that Hirsohfelder’s 
edition of Orelli (1884) seems to be similarly 
ignored. In Sat. ii. 3, 318, num tantum ? is 
clearly right; but Mr. Wickham says 
nothing of it, although it is Bentley’s 
reading. Perhaps it would be worth 
noting, on ii. 3, 216, that Posillam is 
apparently only quoted from V. Madvig’s 
famous interpretation of mag is in Sat, 
ii. 2, 29, though undoubtedly wrong, was 
surely worth mentioning. In Sat. i. 8, 15, 
the retention of quo implies, as Mr. Wick¬ 
ham says, that in is understood; but the 
sense calls for ex, which cannot be supplied. 
Peerlkamp’s neat correction qui, of which 
nothing is said, removes all difficulty. 

It is nardly needful to remark that positive 
errors are few and trifling. Mr. Wickham 
need not have gone out of his way to sanction 
the common mistake that census means “ in¬ 
come,” which leads the schoolboy (and 
others) to believe that the poorest Boman 
senator had £8000 or £9000 a year. Exact 
philology will not allow us to call divisse 
or surrexe contracted forms, nor to derive 
ossa from ardeo (the poor assa nutrix.'), 
nor to identify lympha sans phrase with 
nympha. It is unkind that when the printer 
has given “ disyll.” it should be branded as 
a misprint in Sat. i. 5, 67, though it is 
happily spared on Ep. ii. 2, 120. Mr. 
Wickham departs without advantage from 
the usual convention of using f to mark 
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corruptions, and usos it to denote conjectures 
(e.ff., Ep. ii. 2, 89, and 114). It would have 
been better to reserve it for impossibilities 
like Pyrrhia and dm palus. The note on 
Sat. ii. 2, 74, sadly needs revision. 

The points raised above have been for 
obvious reasons drawn from the Satires 
rather than the Epistles; but perhaps it is 
not only closer familiarity with the latter 
which leads me to think that here Mr. 
Wickham’s commentary is even more 
masterly in its clearness and sobriety. On 
the interesting question of the date of the 
An Poetica, it may be worth while placing on 
record that the judgment of that admirable 
critic, Prof. Sellar, in one of the latest 
communications with which he favoured 
me, inclined to the view which Mr. 
Wickham also prefers, that it stands 
latest in date of the works of Horace. 

It would be tedious to discuss the cases in 
which Mr. Wickham’s choice of a reading 
may seem open to question. He has usually 
strong reasons to give for the view that he 
prefers. But it is surely a very weak de¬ 
fence of si raro scribis (Sat. ii. 3, 1) to 
quote perrupit Acheronta from an Ode: 
defendit in Sat. i. 4, 82, would be much 
more to the point. Mr. Palmer banishes 
tumidus from i. 7, 7, as does Mr. Wickham 
in his text. 

It is more difficult to feel sure in speaking 
about omissions in the explanatory notes. 
The judgment of an editor of Horace nowa¬ 
days is shown as much in what he omits as 
in what he inserts. But has an editor no 
more to say on solventur risu tabulae than 
that “the general sense is plain, but the 
figure employed is uncertain ” ? It is at 
least possible to lay it down that tabulae can¬ 
not mean tabellae, and clear away one source 
of misconception; and we cannot go far 
wrong if we say that there must be a play 
upon the Twelve Tables, and some literal 
meaning of tabulae , either “planks” with 
Kiessling, or “ bills of indictment ” with 
Palmer. On Sat. i., 6, 75, Mr. Wickham’s 
conservatism has led him to retain octonis; 
but he should not have defended it by a 
vague reference to Becker’s (not Bekker’s) 
Gallus, without noting that in Gull's edition 
the basis of his argument is shattered, and 
that practically all good recent editors now 
follow the reading of the best MSS. The 
argument from tho “ assonance” is hard to 
follow; three verses lower down wo have a 
line repeating * seven times. 

In conclusion, it is only to be regretted 
that where so much has been done more 
should not have been added to secure com- 
leteness. The edition might have been a 
nal one, so far at least as the present state 
of critical science goes; but this it cannot be 
held to be. Still less can it be said to make 
any contributions of marked value to the 
improvement of the text or tho interpreta¬ 
tion of the writer. It represents the judg¬ 
ment of a critic of exquisite taste and 
decidedly conservative tendencies on the 
material accessible to a diligent scholar 
Some years back. For this we have every 
reason to be thankful. But there is much 
which the student will have to seek else¬ 
where, much which he cannot neglect with¬ 
out falling bolow the level of our present 
knowledge. A. S. Wilkins. 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT CHINA. 

I-li ; Ceremonial do la Chine Antique, avec 
des extraits des meilleurs commentaires. 
Traduit pour la premiere foia par C. de Harlez. 
(Paris: Maisonneuve.) This new work of the 
indefatigable professor of Louvain cannot fail to 
be received with gratitude by orientalists in 
general. It completes the translation of the 
three rituals of China; the two others being the 
Tcheou-li, translated by Ed. Biot (1851), and 
the Li-ki, by Prof. J. Legge in the “ Sacred 
Books of the East ” (1885). In contradis¬ 
tinction with the Tcheou-li, which concerns 
tho duties of officials ; and with the Li-ki, which 
is more than anything else an irregular collec¬ 
tion of ancient fragments concerning the rites 
and the state compiled for the Han dynasty, 
the I-li is indeed the true ritual (throughout 
harmonious) of ancient China. It deals with 
the principal ceremonies and events of life in 
elaborate detail. Although re-cast in its 

S resent form at the time of the revival of 
terature under the Han dynasty, the enact¬ 
ments it contains belong by their style and 
circumstances to the middle period of the Tchou 
dynasty. The rites and rules, as well as the 
terms employed, do not fit any other time than 
the ninth and eighth centuries B.o. The I-li 
has been hitherto judged rather inaccurately by 
European scholars; and the present translation, 
which is easy and free, will cause it to be studied 
with interest by many. Printed by the new 
firm, J. B. Istas, at Louvain, the book is 
satisfactory in paper and neatness of type. 

L’Ecole Philosophique moderne de la Chine ; ou 
systeme delaNature(Sing-li). By C. de Harlez. 
This work, which is reprinted from the forty- 
ninth volume of the Memoires de VAcad&mie de 
Belgique, is intended to be an exposition of the 
views of Tcheourtze, Tchang-tze, Shao-tze, 
Tcheng-tze and Tchou-bi. The matter is 
clearly put forth and can be easily grasped by the 
reader interested in so tedious a subject. We 
can only congratulate the author upon his 
patience and devotion in making known tho 
ideas of the philosophers of the middle ages 
in the Far East. 

Notice sur la Chine. By Henri Cordier. 
(Paris : Lamirault.) The publishers of the 
Grande Encyclopedic have reprinted separately 
this article, which is intended to be a complete 
monograph of its subject. The whole matter 
is divided into sections, which can thus be con¬ 
veniently referred to. Several of tho sections, 
such as Demography, Ethnography, and Numis¬ 
matics, arc rather unsatisfactory, while 
Language might have been dealt with somewhat 
differently with advantage. Others, on the con¬ 
trary, are treated with all the richness of informa¬ 
tion special to the sympathetic professor of 
modem history and geography of the Far East 
at the Ecole des Langues Orientales. Such, for 
instance, are the sections on Foreign Beligions, 
Physical, Political, and Economical Geography, 
and Foreign Relations. The wood-cuts are too 
small and the map is not clear. 

T. de L. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

trrparela, at par la, arparid. 

Oxford: Feb. 16,1891. 

There is one very small point in the text of 
the new Aristotle on which it would be per¬ 
haps worth while to come to an understanding. 
I have little doubt myself that Mr. Kenyon is 
right in retaining the forms which he found in 
his MS., or par lav and trrparlat!, and that he is 
wrong only in the accents. Tho accession of so 
high an authority as this MS. and the publica¬ 
tion of tho facsimile of Cod. Vaticanus (B) of 
the New Testament seem definitely to turn the 
scale in their favour. A full discussion of these 


forms in -eta and -la will be found in that 
repertory of exact scholarship, the “ Notes on 
Orthography ” at the end of Westoott and Hort’s 
Greek Testament (p. 153). Dr. Hort sots down 
this particular form or part a as doubtful, refer¬ 
ring to Kruger on Thuo. i. 3. 4, and Stallbaum 
on Plat. Phaedr. 200 B; and in their text the 
Cambridge editors print orpartla, But I sus¬ 
pect that they would have decided differently 
if they had had the facsimile of the leading 
MS. before them. The word occurs twice in 
the New Testament. In the first place, 1 Cor. 
x. 3, the great mass of the uncials is in favour 
of tT-rparla, except B, which is quoted on tho 
other side; but Tischendorf appears to be right 
in his suspicion that « (which is written small 
under the right limb of r) has been added by 
tho (third P) corrector, who has also added tho 
accent. In the other passage, 1 Tim. i. 18, B 
is not extant; but although S A have arparela, 
tho first hand of D, which on such a point is a 
good authority, has a'par la. I have not ex¬ 
amined the readings in the Old Testament. 

W. Sanday. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Helmholtz will celebrate his seventieth 
birthday on August 31. In honour of the 
anniversary, a marble bust of the professor will 
be prepared; and it is proposed that there shall 
be a Helmholtz medal, to be bestowed on the 
most eminent German and foreign physicists. 
An international committee has been formed 
for the purpose of carrying out these schemes. 
It will be remembered that Prof. Helmholtz’s 
presence at the Montpellier commemoration last 
summer attracted much attention. He has now 
received from President Carnot the grand cross 
of the legion of honour. 

The fifty-fifth Hunterian Oration was de¬ 
livered by Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson on Feb. 
14, in the theatre of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. After paying' a tribute to the 
memory of Matthews Duncan and John Mar¬ 
shall, a sketch was given of the life and work 
of Hunter (including a reference to his mother, 
who was also the grandmother of Joanna and 
Dr. Matthew Baillie). We may quote here tho 
concluding words:— 

“ Lastly, in reference to our university schemes 
and curricula of education, let us remember 
Hunter’s aphorism—that life precedes and causes 
organisation, not organisation life; and beware 
lest, by the premature imposition of a too artfully 
contrived organisation, we hinder the development 
of life.” 

M. G. Lippmann, a French physicist, claims to 
have discovered the means of photographing 
colours. He explained his discovery at the 
sitting of the Acad€mie des Sciences on March 
2. The method is of great simplicity. Tho 
plates are developed in exactly the same way 
as in ordinary photography, and the effect is 
permanent. M. Lippmann’s description of his 
process is printed in the Chronique des Arts. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

TnE excitement aroused by the publication 
of "Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution” 
has somewhat unjustly diverted attention from 
the Greek papyri found by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie two years ago at Kurob in the Fayoum. 
These, as readers of the Academy know, were 
entrusted by him to Prof. Mahaffy and Mr. 
Sayce, who, amid a mass of legal and financial 
documents, were fortunate enough to discover 
not only some fragments of the Phaedo of 
Plato, but also a considerable portion of the 
“Antiope,” a last play of Euripides. Fac¬ 
similes of both of these, with full details, will 
shortly appear in the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy. Meanwhile, Pjof. Mahaffy 
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has published in Hermathena (London: Long¬ 
mans) all the longer pieces of the “ Antiope,” 
amounting to a little more than 120 lines in 
all. They are printed in bold inscriptional 
style, which fairly simulates the neat uncial 
characters of the original. They are, there¬ 
fore, now at the disposal of scholars, for 
the subsequent process of emendation. The 
same number of Hermathena also contains 
i some critical notes on passages in the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, by Prof. T. K. 

’ Abbott, which mainly consist in the removal 
of interpolated glosses— e.g., the whole of the 
passage in Ps. xl. 8, “ In the roll of the book 
it is written of me ” ; some further critical 
notes on the Clementine Homilies, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Quarry; Juvenalia, by Prof. A. 
Palmer; and an ingenious speculation by Mr. 
J. B. Bury, that the Empress Irene had made 
an offer of her hand to Charlemagne, with the 
object of uniting the Eastern and Western 
Empires. 

The February number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt)—which is a double number, 
commencing the fifth volume—is full of in¬ 
teresting matter for all tastes, except that the 
etymologist, as usual, receives but scanty en¬ 
couragement. Mr. J. G. Frazer writes from 
Greece, testifying that swallows there build their 
nests not under the eaves, but among the 
rafters; and the same scholar's “Golden 
Bough’’ is most sympathetically reviewed by 
Mr. W. W. Fowler, who has the advantage 
over other reviewers in having also read Mann- 
hardt. The increasing attention paid to 
palaeography is shown not only by a further 
instalment of Dr. Schwehke’s apparatus 
criticus to the “ De Nature Deorum,” but also 
by the reviews of foreign texts bearing the 
names of E. C. Merchant, W. Wayte, G. McN. 
Rushforth, W. Peterson, and W. E. Heitland; 
while Mr. Robinson Ellis writes upon the only 
specimen yet discovered of a Roman classic 
. written in Tironian symbols. From the review, 
we should judge that Peck’s American edition 
of Suetonius is worthy of introduction into 
this country. In archaeology, Prof. Pelham 
reviews Haverfield’s “Ephemeris Epigraphies 
and Messrs. C. Smith and F. U. Griffith, of 
the British Museum, describe an early Graeco- 
Egyptian bilingual dedication. Finally, we 
have, with two other translations, a rendering 
of “Rose Aylmer ” into Greek elegiacs, by Mr. 
C. E. S. Headlam. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Manchester Goethe Society.— {Saturday, Jan. SI.) 
Principal A. W. Ward, president, in the chair. 
—Before a numerous audience of members and 
friends, Beethoven’s music to Goethe’s “ Egmont ” 
was successfully rendered by friends of the society, 
1 he connecting text by Bemays being read by the 
Rev. T. Quenzer. The president, in an intro¬ 
ductory address, after remarking on the slow 
elaboration of “Egmont” by Goethe and on its 
adaptation in 1795, seven years after its first 
performance, by Schiller, dwelt on two points of 
view suggested by the drama: (1) Goethe’s treat¬ 
ment of the historical groundwork, and (2) his 
presentment of the character of Egmont. The 
•lecturer thought it probable that Goethe was 
attracted by the personality of Egmont rather 
than by the historical movement of the revolt of 
the Netherlands. Although the drama breathes 
throughout the deep aversion to a cruel despotism 
which in Goethe, as he himself remarked to 
Eckermann, was quite compatible with dislike of 
the French Revolution, there is in it no hint as to 
the duty of active resistance except in the seeming 
uibbles of the pettifogger Yansen, and in the 
esperate ecstasy of Cljirchen. Goethe derived 
his material mainly from the old authorities which 
.served Schiller shortly afterwards in his historical 
essay, Her A If all Her Nitder lands, especially from 


Strada, a Roman Jesuit, the conscientious writer 
of a History of the Insurrection, “after the 
manner” of Tacitus and Sallust. From Strada 
are taken many of Goethe’s details, such as the 
account of the imago-breakers in Flanders, Alva’s 
jealousy of the Princess-Regent, the inimitable 
description of Margaret of Parma which Egmont 
gives to Cliirchcn. The figure of Alva’s son, 
Ferdinand, and his attempt to save Egmont, 
though not taken from Strada, are historical. 
Tn his general treatment of his theme Goethe 
seized upon the essential character of the move¬ 
ment, conveying the true historical notion that the 
causes of the outbreak lay in the tyranny of 
Philip n.’s religious decrees and the fear of further 
oppression, while the subsequent chastisement of 
Alva’s rule, in its turn, caused the prolonged 
struggle that followed. Not quite so easily os this 
historical framework does the historical Egmont 
accommodate himself to Goethe’s hero. Strada, 
indeed, in his comparison of Egmont and Orange, 
recalls Goethe’s characterisation of the two men 
in the famous scene of the second act. “ Egmont,” 
he says, “ was a man of gay, open, and self-confident 
mind ; the disposition of Orange was sombre, in¬ 
scrutable, evasive. The former gained praise by his 
readiness of resource; but in the latter it was 
possible to put trust. Egmont was an Ajax, 
stronger in the field than in council; Orange a 
Ulysses, readier to contend indoors in debate than 
abroad in arms. . . . And to complete the 

unlikeness, Egmont was a man of extremely 
handsome features, strong-limbed, and full of 
dignity of aspect; Orange had a spare face, a bald 
head, and a sallow complexion. Both stood high 
above all others in the people’s esteem, only that 
men loved Egmont, but Orange they worshipped.” 
The truth is that Lamoral Count Egmont, Prince 
of Gavre, was, certain military gifts and courtly 
graces apart, a very ordinary man. He accompanied 
Charles Y. as a lad on his African expedition, 
married a Bavarian princess, was made a Knight of 
the Golden Fleece, fought at the siege of Metz, 
and in 1854 headed the embassy to Queen Mary 
of England. In the ensuing war with France he 
held a high command, and gained the devotion of 
the army and the enthusiastic love of his people by 
the victories of St. Quentin and Gravelines. His 
pride and his grandeur, his extravagance and his 
joyous disposition, his pre-eminence in all manly 
exercises, blinded men to the fact that behind all 
these lay a disposition weak as wax, and a character 
unstable as water. Cardinal Granvella, the real 
author of Philip’s policy in the Netherland, found 
out the true Egmont, and by a pregnant metaphor 
designated him as the friend of smoke. After join¬ 
ing Orange in the protestations against Granvella’s 
policy addressed to the king, Egmont undertook 
an embassy to Spain, in which ho allowed Philip’s 
affability and promises of favours to blind him 
to his unyielding firmness of purpose in all 
matters of real importance. Towards the con¬ 
federation of the nobles he maintained a doubtful 
attitude, and after the disturbances of the image- 
breakers, restored order in Flanders with merciless 
severity. But it was too late to avert his fate; 
he had already been doomed to destruction, with 
Orange, Hoome, and other leaders of the nobility, 
before Alva’s army began its northward march. A 
eulogistic letter from the king and Alva’s courtesies 
lulled him into security; and, in spite of repeated 
warnings, he did not dare to fly. So he was 
caught easily ; and hoping to the last through the 
dreary months of imprisonment, unresigned to his 
fate even on the scaffold, he died a martyr in spite 
of himself. This is the Egmont of history, but it 
is not Goethe’s Egmont. Goethe’s puipose is to 
exhibit his hero in the buoyant springtide of life; 
and this conception a figure like Cliirchen could 
alone render complete. For him Egmont is a 
soldier crowned by victory, and a great noble 
whose voice carries weight in affairs of state; but 
first, and above all, he is the bright and genial 
child of nature, beloved of all—a man who leads 
his life with self-confidence and trust in human 
nature. Ho must be a patriot; for he is in 
instinctive sympathy with his people, whose sons 
he has led to battle, and whose cause he has 
espoused against the oppression of the foreigners. 
His statesmanship may fail as compared with that 
of an Orange; but if he knows not how to preserve 
his life for his country, he knows how to benefit 
her by his death. 


New SHAxsrERB Society. — {Friday, Feb. IS.) 

Dr. F. J. Furnivall in the chair.—Miss Grace 
Latham read a paper on “ Julia, Silvia, Hero, and 
Viola,” comparing Shakspere’s treatment of these 
characters. Julia, in “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verena,” is the first of his complex studies of 
women. It is written in disjointed parts and 
many styles, beginning with brilliant comedy of 
intrigue, each scene developing different qualities 
to the exclusion of others, so that we are given the 
impression of many, instead of one person. Silvia 
is simpler and more consistent, but wanting in 
the detail of his later works. She is the strong, 
self-sustained, as Julia is the weak woman, 
needing support; and they form the starting- 
point of two of Shakspere’s principal feminine 
types. Hero is an over-disciplined example of the 
second of these. Her training has been an external 
tyranny, not an educating process carried on 
with the active co-operation of her will. Hence 
her power of independent action and self-assertion 
is gone. She fails in the great crisis of her life, 
and Don John’s slander triumphs for the time. 
Hero is also a specimen of a character chiefly 
displayed through hints and indications, whose 
dramatic capabilities lie more in the situations 
given to it than in any strength or brilliancy of its 
own. Viola has the strong passion of Julia and 
the nervous timidity of Hero, with a power of 
endurance all her own. Her faculties have been 
developed and harmonised by a discipline carried 
to the farthest possible point by her own indomit¬ 
able will. Infinitely complex though this character 
is, no part is elaborated at the expense of the rest, 
the dominant qualities running right through it, 
no matter how much the style of writing may be 
changed. Miss Latham also pointed out the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of this character, arising from its 
subtlety. The reader is tempted to lay too much 
stress on its poetry, the actress on its comedy; and 
it is necessary to avoid this—to draw a line between 
Viola, the romantic, passionate, poetic woman, 
and Cesario, the fashionable spoilt page, the real 
and the assumed characters, which form the 
dramatic side of the part. Associated with these 
is the soul-life of the tender-hearted, thoughtful 
girl, not forcible enough to bear alone the weight 
of the piece as a heroine must do, but adding 
greatly to the beauty of the part, its interest and 
value as a study of an ideal woman. 


Ruskin Society. — {Friday, Feb. IS.) 

The Rev. J. P. Fauntiioiu'E, in the chair.—Mr. 
Henry E. West read a paper on “ Some Views of 
Art according to Ruskin, and otherwise,” which 
subject he approached from a lay standpoint as 
one who, while admiring the beauty of Ruekin’s 
teaching, saw room in the world for widely 
divergent theories of art. The views expressed by 
the great English art critic could not be too much 
studied in the light of truth to nature and apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty. To make all handicraft noblebv set¬ 
ting up an ideal of beauty, to endeavour to bring 
beauty into the lives of all men and women, to 
make art and life go hand in hand: such is 
Ruskin’s creed and his practice. In art, however, 
there is room for teachers who do not use the same 
methods; and energy, force, passion, have their parts 
to play—like life, they must be viewed as parts 
of a whole. We shall not quarrel with realism, if it is 
picturesque, nor banish the classic, because it has 
not been a sufficiently good customer of the tailor 
or the draper. Just as in the poetic artist we. 
prize that passionate love of nature, undisciplined; 
but firing our hearts at once, as in Swinburne, 
twenty times more than the declamatory morality 
of Cowper, so many of us must welcome creative 
art, free but divine, though its language be not 
that of the pulpit In fine, art of all kinds is wide 
—wide as humanity— and should not be narrowed in 
the interests of any one virtue, but to the inter¬ 
preter of nature, one touch of which makes the 
whole world kin.—A discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Hobjobns, Viney, Peartree, Southey, and, 
the chairman took part. 
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FINE ART. 

Manual of Archaeology. By Talfourd Ely. 

(Grovel.) 

A Manual of Archaeology is much needed. 
Mr. Ely’s book has, however, no claim 
to be called by such a title. It is not 
a Manual of Archaeology, but an Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of Greek Sculpture, a 
subject with which Mr. Ely is manifestly 
familiar, and which he treats, if not with 
much insight, yet with sufficient and com¬ 
mendable erudition. Unfortunately, to jus¬ 
tify tho unjustifiable title he has chosen, ho 
has been induced to devote nearly half his 
spaco to a superficial discussion of matters 
with which he has only a second-hand 
acquaintance, while whole regions of archaeo¬ 
logical science are left untouched. 

In his own department the merits of the 
book are so considerable that no greater 
service can be rendered to the author 
than to point out, in a friendly spirit, 
the shortcomings which should be remedied 
in future editions. In a book advertised 
as a Manual of Archaeology, we are 
entitled to expect that some account 
should he given of the results of the 
recent archaeological surveys of France, 
Palestine, and India, of Jain temples, of 
Buddhist caves, and of the archaeological 
treasures of Burma, China, Japan, Yucatan, 
Mexico, and Peru. Coming nearer home, 
the catacombs of Home and the unique col¬ 
lection in the Lateran Museum of Christian 
Archaeology should not be left unnoticed; 
something should bo said of Gnostic 
gems, of Scandinavian and Irish broachos, 
of Celtic crosiers, bells, and reliquaries; 
of the so-called Bunic crosses, and the 
sculptured stones of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Northumbria'; of monumental brasses, 
armour, painted glass, and of the contents of 
such collections as the Grime Gewolbe at 
Dresden, the Cluny Museum at Paris, and 
the Arsenal at Venice. 

To Roman archaeology, ono of the two 
main departments to which Mr. Ely promises 
to give special attention, he should have 
allotted more than three pages, one of which 
is occupied by certain familiar lines of poetry 
whichhave nothing todo with Roman art, and 
by a superfluous “ illustration ” which fills 
half a page, but is not even described in the 
text. Only two lines are devoted to amphi¬ 
theatres, baths, aqueducts, triumphal arches 
and columns; while such characteristic works 
of Roman magnificence and style as the 
Pantheon, the theatre of Marcell us, the 
baths of Diocletian, and the Antonine 
column are left unmentioned. Even this 
superficial sketch of Roman archaeology 
is inexact; the Tabularium, built in 78 b.c., 
being classed with the Servian walls as 
belonging to the very earliest epoch, while 
the substructures of the Pulatine, which do 
belong to this period, are not mentioned. 

Tho vast subject of Prehistoric Archae¬ 
ology occupies less than six pages of text. 
The lake-dwellings are dismissed in eight 
lines, kitchen-middens in four, barrows in 
one, nurhags in another. Brief as is this 
summary, Mr. Ely has contrived to say 
onough to make it possible to gaugo the 
limitations of his knowledge. Thus, all 
he lake-dwellings aro assigned to the 


Neolithic age; whereas most of them be¬ 
long to the age of bronze, and several 
come down to that of iron. We are 
told that the Neolithic implements were 
“ often of jade,” whereas jade, and even 
jadoite, is extremely rare. Cromlechs and 
Dolmens are assumed to be identical, despite 
the convenient distinction laid down by the 
French archaeologists, and now generally 
adopted. 

It would have been wiser to have omitted 
the chapter on Egyptian archaeology, which 
is superficial and inadequate, displaying no 
first-hand acquaintance with the subject, but 
mainly compiled from Maspero, with the 
introduction of a few inaccurate statements, 
which a real knowledge of the subject 
would have made impossible. Thus, a plan, 
taken from Maspero, of the most perfect of 
the group of temples at Kamak, is labelled 
“ Plan of the Temple at Khonsu,” as if 
Khonsu had been a place instead of being 
the name of the moon-god in the great 
Theban triad. And yet Mr. Ely boasts in 
his Preface that “ accuracy of detail has 
been conscientiously attempted.” This 
makes it the more necessary to give a 
few more instances of similar slips. Mr. 
Ely gives Maspero as his authority for 
the statement that the Hittite “language 
was much in vogue in the fashionable world 
of Egypt.” Turning up the reference to 
Maspero, which is given in a note, it appears 
that Mr. Ely has misunderstood his own 
authority. Maspero, after speaking of the 
Hittites, goes on to mention “ the dialects 
of Syria, and enumerates as a proof of 
Semitic influences anumber of purely Semitic 
words which appear in the records of the 
XIXth Dynasty. Mr. Ely can hardly have 
supposed that biblical Hebrew was the lan¬ 
guage spoken by the Hittites, and he should 
have been able to recognise ordinary Hebrew 
words. 

More excuse may be made for the un¬ 
guarded repetition of Maspero’s statement 
that, in tho human-headed sphinxes of the 
Hyksos period, found at Tanis, “the nose 
is aquiline and depressed at the tip.” If 
Mr. Ely had examined the three Hyksos 
sphinxes in the ci-devant Boulaq museum 
he might have discovered that in two cases 
these aquiline noses are modem restorations, 
so modelled in conformity with the now 
exploded theory that tho Hyksos were 
eaglo-nosed Semitic Bedouins. Tho nose of 
the third sphinx, which has fortunately 
escaped mutilation, is, however, of a wholly 
different typo, tip-turned, flat, broad, and 
stumpy. 

Far too sweeping is the statement that 
“ till Roman times the ancient world 
is for us in great part a blank.” Even 
leaving Herodotus and the Old Testament 
out of account, it may he affirmed that we 
have more authentic knowledge of the early 
history of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia 
than of the early history of Rome. The 
greater monuments of Thebes, their wall- 
faces forming a picture gallery of the Asiatic 
exploits of Egyptian monarchs, are all older 
than the Exodus, tho account of the cam¬ 
paign of Shishak against Rehoboam seem¬ 
ing quite modem in comparison with the 
records which surround it. It might be said 
that tho monumental history which is re¬ 


corded on the Theban walls ended centuries 
before any authentic history of Rome begins. 
So also the monumental history of Nineveh 
and the records in her libraries cease at 
about the date assigned to the foundation of 
Rome. 

Mr. Ely devotes a whole chapter to the 
art of Judaea, about which even specialists 
know next to nothing, and about which ho 
necessarily knows still less. Thus, he informs 
us that “the exact form of the seven- 
branched candlestick was hotly disputed, 
till it occurred to some of the disputants 
to notice its image on the arch of Titus.” 
This sneer is wholly undeserved. Reland, 
the oarliest writer on the subject, in 
his book Be Spoliis Templi, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1716, engraves prominently tho 
representation of the candlestick from tho 
Arch of Titus, and bases his whole argument 
upon it. The discussion among “ the dis¬ 
putants ” to which Mr. Ely apparently refers 
turned merely on the point how far tho 
descriptions given by Josephus and in tho 
Talmud could be reconciled with the repre¬ 
sentation on the Arch. 

The account of the discoveries at Jeru¬ 
salem is confusing and confused. We are 
told that the substructures of the Haram 
“unearthed by English explorers” prove 
that “the architecture of the Temple was 
essentially Egyptian in character.” Yet, in 
spite of its Egyptian character, this massive 
masomy is referred to “ the Tyrian artists 
who in b.c. 1013 began the building of 
Solomon’s Temple.” Mr. Ely might have 
known thatDe Saulcy’s crude opinions have 
long been overthrown, the drafted masonry 
of these substructures, by comparison with 
the remains of the palace erected by Hyr- 
canus at ’Arak el Emir being proved not to 
be older than 176 b.c., and almost certainly 
of Herodian age, the influence being Greek 
and not Egyptian. 

Among the existing remains of Solomon’s 
work-Mr. Ely includes “ the eastern portico 
long known as Solomon’s Porch.” There 
are no existing traces of any such building. 
When the Crusaders reached Jerusalem they 
found the ruins of Justinian’s Church of St. 
Mary, which was completed in 532 a.d., to 
which ruins they gave the names of Solomon’s 
Temple and Solomon’s Porch. The nave of 
the church was widened and enlarged by tho 
Crusaders, and is now known as the Mosque 
el Aksa. Another portion of the ruins of 
Justinian’s Church was supposed by the Cru¬ 
saders to be the Solomon’s Porch of the New 
Testament, a porch which Josephus, follow¬ 
ing the popular legend, erroneously attri¬ 
buted to Solomon. We are next informed 
that the “ Egyptian monolith ” near Siloam 
has been referred to Solomon’s age. This 
information is given on the authority of 
Lenormant, who took it from De Sauley. 
It is another of De Saulcy’s dreams, the 
curved cornice, which suggested the idea of 
an Egyptian origin, being also found in the 
so-called Tomb of Absolom, which is Graeco- 
Roman in style. This “Egyptian mono¬ 
lith," instead of being the oldest tomb 
near Jerusalem, as Mr. Ely, following 
the dangerous guidance of Lenormant, 
affirms, is now believed to be somewhat 
later than the tomb of the Beni Hezir, 
which, with its Doric columns and triglyphs, 
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is not older than the first century b.o. If 
Mr. Ely had consulted the publications of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, which have 
dissipated so many of the old illusions, 
instead of following the obsolete conjectures 
of De Saulcy ana Lenormant, he would 
have avoided these and other errors. 

The account of the Moabite Stone is not 
so accurate as could be wished. It is not, 
as we are told, the oldest inscription in 
Phoenician characters, one of the Baal 
Lebanon inscriptions being considerably 
older. Then we are informed that “the 
villagers split the stone into fragments, 
and each pocketed one.” The larger frag¬ 
ments in the Louvre are too massive to 
be “pocketed”; and the fragments were 
not pocketed by each villager, but were 
distributed among the different families of 
the tribe as charms to be placed in their 
granaries, in order to serve as blessings on 
the corn. In the account given of the in¬ 
scription Mr. Ely confuses Mesha’s own 
statements with the narrative contained in 
the Book of Kings. Mr. Ely says the in¬ 
scription “ tells of the deeds of Mesha 
against Omri, Ahab, and Ahaziah whereas 
the inscription only mentions Omri and his 
son, while the name of Ahaziah, introduced 
from the Book of Kings, should rather have 
been Jehoram. 

The Eshmunazar Sarcophagus, we are 
told, “ shows by its inscriptions that it was 
appropriated from an Egyptian owner. 
Tins is not stated or shown in either of the 
two well-known inscriptions; though the sar¬ 
cophagus is in the Egyptian style, and was 
probably made in Egypt. Marietta fancied 
that he saw on the base traces of hiero- 
lyphics; which no one has been able to 
ecipher, and no one but himself to see. 
But the position assigned to them shows that 
they cannot be records of any earlier appro¬ 
priation, although, if they exist, it is possible 
they may be the trade-mark of the maker 
or the exporter. 

The chapter on Etruscan archaeology is 
meagre, and, to some extent, obsolete. Thus 
we are told that “ the Etruscans have carved 
their writings on their tombs, but all efforts 
to interpret their meaning have as yet 
proved fruitless.” This statement might 
have passed muster twenty years ago. Now, 
however, thanks chiefly to the labours of 
Deecke and Pauli, the grammatical suffixes 
have been detected, and the common recur¬ 
rent words have been determined, so that 
most of the mortuary inscriptions can be 
read with certainty. 

The statement, that on“ Etruscan mirrors 
the letters of inscriptions are always Etrus¬ 
can and not Greek,” is misleading. The 
Etruscan was an old Greek alphabet of the 
Chalcidian type, and on some mirrors—for 
example, on the famous Patera Caspiana, 
representing the birth of Minerva, which is 
proved to be Etruscan by the Etruscan 
names of the deities, every one of the twenty 
letters is of the Chalcidian type. 

It is pleasant to be able to praise almost 
unreservedly that portion of the volume 
which deals with Greek art. Here Mr. 
Ely is evidently at home; and the descrip¬ 
tions of statues and buildings have been 
compiled with considerable pains, exhibiting 
the merits as well as the defects of the school 


in which the writer has been trained, More 
attention is paid to details than to principles. 
The cardinal principle of the evolution of type 
has not been fully grasped. Thus, the stages 
by which the later types of Aphrodite were 
gradually evolved from that of the Cypriote 
Astarte are not worked out. Though the 
evolution of the Greek temple from a 
wooden structure is fully admitted, we 
have the contradictory suggestion that 
the horizontal lintel, the Doric column, 
and the arrangement of the temple may 
have been borrowed by the Greek architects 
from Egyptian temples or the rock-cut 
tombs at Beni Hassan. A brief account is 

g iven of Lydian architecture, while that of 
ycia, which throws so much light on the 
evolution of the Greek temple, is not 
described. 

Mr. Ely essays to adopt the affected 
spelling of Greek names now in fashion, 
forgetful of the fact that the alphabet he 
uses is that of Italy and not of Greece; and 
like those whose example he follows, he is 
necessarily inconsistent. He writes Cyrus 
and Croesus. Why, then, Dareios; or, if 
he must needs be pedantic, why not 
Daryavush? If Themistokles, then why 
Sophocles? If Hephaistos, Heraion, and 
Polykleitos, why Mycenae and Piraeus? 
Dioskuri, Paeonios, Dionysos, and Hymettos 
are mere mongrels—neither one thing nor 
the other. 

Each chapter is headed in somewhat pro¬ 
fessorial stylo with a list of “ books recom¬ 
mended.” Books obsolete or untrustworthy 
are sometimes “ recommended,” while indis¬ 
pensable works are omitted. The publica¬ 
tions of the Palestine Exploration Fund are 
not recommended. Semitic epigraphy is 
treated without reference to the Corpus or 
even to Schroder. For Rome and Etruria 
Martha’s Manual, a very second-rate book, 
is recommended, and Otto Richter and 
Fabretti are passed over. As to prehistoric 
archaeology no mention is made of the in¬ 
dispensable works of Cartailhac, De Mor- 
tillet, Nilsson, and Anderson. 

The book is advertised as containing 114 
illustrations. The illustrations are there, 
most of them good, a few indifferent. 
Many are old friends, borrowed without 
acknowledgment; and in several cases, in¬ 
stead of the illustrations being engraved to 
illustrate the text, the text seems to have 
been written up to fit illustrations that were 
available. 

Full credit should be given to the pub¬ 
lishers for the way in which the book has 
been got up, type and paper leaving nothing 
to be desired; but they should have pro¬ 
tested against the misleading title. A 
Manual of Archaeology in 258 pages of 
large type is an impossibility. Such a task 
is not within the compass of any single 
scholar. Like Dr. Ivan Muller’s Handbuch or 
Roscher’s Lexicon , it could only be accom¬ 
plished by the associated labours of many 
specialists. Even compilation from popular 
French manuals requires an amount of 
independent knowledge, ranging over such 
a wide field, that no one man is likely 
to possess it. Mr. Ely, therefore, should 
not be blamed so much for having neces¬ 
sarily failed, as for having essayed a task 
on tine face of it impossible. At the same 


time, he deserves to be thanked for having 
given us several really valuable chapters on 
a department of archaeology of which he is 
fully competent to treat. It is unfortunate 
that the high level attained in these chapters 
throws into relief the deficiencies of the 
rest. If the whole book, like some parts 
of it, had been merely a popular and sloppy 
compilation, it might have been judged by 
an altogether different standard; but, if 
one-half of a book appeals to scholars, and 
the other half only to the “ general reader,” 
it would be a poor compliment to the author 
not to place him in the higher category, and 
to require throughout the knowledge and 
minute accuracy which we are entitled to 
demand from experts. 

Isaac Tatlob. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

An exhibition of drawings acquired for the 
British Museum during the last seven years or so 
has been arranged in the cases recently occupied 
by the Japanese drawings. It will be opened 
early next month. 

The Earl of Carlisle has been elected an hon. 
member of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours; Mr. Charles Robertson a mem¬ 
ber; and Messrs. Charles E. Fripp, E. R. 
Hughes, and Thomas M. Rooke, associates. 

The exhibitions to open next week include a 
collection of prints illustrative of the French 
revival of etching, at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club in Savile-row; and a series of water-colour 
drawings by Mr. Charles J. Watson, entitled 
“Through Normandy,” at Mr. Robert Dun- 
thome’s, in Yigo-street. 

The series of articles on “ Nottinghamshire 
Crosses,” which were contributed by Mr. A. 
Stapleton to the Antiquary during 1887-9, have 
been re-written. They are to be reprinted in 
the Mansfield Advertiser, after which 100 copies 
will be published in book-form. 

The second general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the present session will be held at 
22, Albemarle-street on Monday, February 23, 
at 5 p.m., when the following papers will be 
read: “The Life and Work of l)r. Schlie- 
mann,” by Prof. Percy Gardner; and “The 
Erechtheum,” by R. W. Schultz. 

The committee of the Society for the Preser¬ 
vation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt, 
having obtained permission from the Egyptian 
Government to undertake the repair of the 
Great Temple of Karaak, has decided to appro¬ 
priate £500 towards that purpose, and also to 
issue an appeal for subscriptions to a special 
fund. The work will be entrusted to the Publio 
Works Department, of which Sir Colin Scott 
Moncrieff is chief; and it will bo carried out 
under the personal supervision of Col. Ross, in 
consultation with Grand Bey, the architect to 
the department. The hon. treasurer of the 
special fund is Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, of Child’s 
Bank, Temple Bar. 

We quote the following from the Cairo corre¬ 
spondent of the Times 

“ Further details about the recent discovery of 
antiquities at Luxor state that three galleries have 
been opened, situated at the bottom of a shaft 48ft. 
deep. One gallery was found to be empty; the 
others contained 152 mummies intact, of which 
149 are of the XXth and two of the XIXth 
Dynasty. There have also been found 110 cases 
containing statuettes and votive offerings, 77 
papyri, and statues of Isis, Nepthis, and Osiris, 
and also large quantities of other valuable 
treasures. The entire find has been loaded with¬ 
out injury into barges for transport to Cairo, after 
being catalogued by M. Grebaut ” 
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MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The second of Senor Albeniz’s series of concerts 
took place at St. James’s Hall last Thursday 
woek. The reading of the Schubert Trio in 
B flat was somewhat sentimental, whilo that 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor by the 
concert-giver was tame and unpoetical. Senor 
Albeniz was far more successful in a Scarlatti 
piece which he gave by way of encore. Senor 
Arbos, the new Spanish violinist, played two 
solos : the Adagio from Spohr’s ninth Concerto 
and Bach’s Fugue in G minor. His intonation 
is good and hrs technique sound, and, more¬ 
over, he is a highly intelligent artist. Miss 
Marguerite Hall and Mr. Courtice Pounds were 
the vocalists. 

On the evening of the same day Mr. Henschel 
gave his fifth Symphony concert, and the date 
(February 12) being so dose to the anniversary 
of Wagner’s death, the programme was almost 
ehtirely devoted to the works of that master. 
The performance of the “ Meistersinger ” 
Overture was not altogether a happy one, but 
the “ Parsifal ” Proluae, with exception of the 
‘ ‘ Faith ’ ’ phrase for brass, went remarkably well. 
The “Bide of the Valkyries” makes a good 
closing piece, but should not have come after the 
solemn Prelude. Herr Bichter has sometimes 
followed with a Liszt “Bhapsody.” This is 
quite as bad, though perhaps not so cruel as 
to kill Wagner with Wagner. One of the great 
attractions of the evening was the Monologue 
and Duet from the second act of the “ Meister¬ 
singer.” Mr. and Mrs. Henschel sang with 
great charm and dramatic feeling, and the 
orchestra for this excerpt was under the in¬ 
telligent guidance, of Mr. Hollander. The 
performance of. the “Eroica” left something 
to desire. The opening, movement, however, 
was interpreted with much power. The hall 
was crowded. 

.'The Crystal Palace Concerts recommenced 
last Saturday afternoon, when Herr Stuvenha gen 
gave a crisp rendering of Beethoven’s piano¬ 
forte Concerto in B flat. Though published as 
No. 2, it was actually written before tho one 
in C, known as No. 1. As in most of 
the composer’s early works, the influence of 
Mozart here makes itself strongly felt; but the 
niusic is decidedly bright and pleasing, and 
it is strange that the work has not been 
heard at the Palace since it was played 
here by Mr. Franklin Taylor in 1870. The per¬ 
formance of Schumann’s D minor Symphony, 
upder Mr. Manns’s direction, was superb; it 
is only here that full justice is done to the 


orchestral works of this master. The pro¬ 
gramme included Miss Ellicott’s clever 
Dramatic Overture, written for the Gloucester 
Festival of 1886, and Bizet’s “Carmen” 
Suite. Mme. Fanny Moody and Mr. C. Man¬ 
ners wore successful as the vocalists. 

Mr. Augustus Harris gave the first of his 
“Lenten Oratorios” at Covent-garden Theatre 
on Saturday. The work chosen for this opening 
evening was the “ Elijah.” The experi¬ 
ment is a novel and interesting one, 
and seems likely to succeed. The band and 
chorus, six hundred in number, were excellent; 
but the tenors and basses were so placed that 
their voices did not come out well, and, besides, 
the conductor (Mr. A. Bandegger) did not have 
them under perfect control. The performance 
was a good one. The principal vocalists were 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss M. Mackenzie, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills. The last- 
named sang the “Prophet” music with more 
vigour than at the last performance of the 
Oratorio at the Albert Hall. There was a very 
large audience. 

Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor (Op. 59, 
No. 2) was finely interpreted at the Popular 
Concert on Monday evening by Messrs. 
Joachim, Bies, Straus, and Piatti. M. Max 
Pauer was the pianist, and in his solo, Rhein - 
berger’s Toccata (Op. 12), displayed skill and 
intelligence. There is more science than in 
Bpiration in this clever piece ; and the pianist, 
perhaps, pleased the audience better in 
Beethoven’s “Andante favori,” which he gave 
by way of encore, and with much taste. The 
programme included Spohr’s “ Larghetto and 
Bondo” (Op. 67, No. 2) for two violins, 
ployed by Messrs. Joachim and Straus. Mr. 
Hirwen Jones was the vocalist. 

Mr. Max Pauer gave a pianoforte recital at 
Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon. His 
performance of Bach’s interesting Toccata and 
Fugue in F sharp minor was excellent. He 
also deserves much praise for his intelligent and 
expressive reading of Beethoven’s poetical 
Sonata in E (Op. 109), although the theme of 
the last movement was taken at a little too 
slow a rate. In two of Schumann’s “Paga¬ 
nini” Studies, in Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in F min or, and in an Etude in F by the 
same master, Mr. Pauer showed off his fine 
technique to immense advantage. But he was 
not so successful in Grieg’s Ballade in G minor; 
for he has not yet caught the wayward spirit 
of the Scandinavian composer. The programme 
also included pieces by Bubinstein and Liszt, 
and “ Walzer” by the concert-giver. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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and T. L. WHITE. This exciting story of London life has already 
been dramatised by Mr. Sydney Grundy. Handsomely bound in 
scarlet cloth. 854 pp. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By 
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H0LL7. 2 vols- By Nomad, Author of 

“ The Railway Foundling," “The Milroyg," Ac. 

In shaking of this authors lost work, The Railway Foundling,’’ 
the Daily Telegraph rays;—“It is a story that murt be rend to ce 
understood. There is vivacity and adventure iu it, nud, good as tho 
authoress's previous work, * The Milroys,’ was, it is not too much to 
ray this is better." 

The Scotsman' rays:—“The readers among whom ‘The Railway 
Foundling * and ‘The Milroys’ have been popular novels will prohthly 
1 1 © charmed with Nomad's new work of fiction. * Holly * is as lively 
and aitlera, as light and readable, as its predecessors." 

THE BLACK DBOP. By Hume Nisbet, 

Author of * Bail Up," Ac. Extra cloth, 2s. fld. 

ALWAYS in the WAY. By T. J. Jeans, 

Author of “The Totnmicbcg Shootings," with nine Full-Pago 
Illustrations by Finch Mason. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

BITHEBDON’8 GEANGE By Saumaurez 

pc HAVILLAN’D, Author of * Strange Clients,’ Ac. Picture bds, 2s. 


THE GOLDEN LAKE; a Story of 

Australian Adveuturc. By W. CARLTON HA WE, Author of 
“Zantha,” Ao. With eight full-page Illustrations by Hume 
Nisliet. 

Mousing Post: “A welcome addition to the fiction treating of ‘The 
Great Lone l<aud of Australia,’ the effect of which is increased by Mr. 
Hume Nisbet’s numerous illustrations." 

Sunday Times : “ A very strong and well-written story of Australian 
life, told with a swing and * go * which make it very entertaining 
reading.” 

Scotsman: “A clever and entertaining narrative of travelling 
, adventures in the unknown interior of Australis. Mr. Hawes in- 
I ventivc talent is lively, and his literary faculty genuine.” Extra 
cloth, with bevelled boards, 6s. 

THE PRISONER of CHILOANE. By Wallis 

MACKAY. With 80 Illustrations by the Author. 

The World says: “ A brightly written book.” 

Morning Post: “Brightand attractive." 

The Saturday Review: “Mr. Mackay is as good with pencil as 
with pen.” 

The Scotsman : “ Written in a bright spirited style, and the illus¬ 
trations are full of fun and movement." 

The Spectator : “Much that is worth reading in Mr, Mackay’s 
l>ook." Foolscap quarto, handsomely bound In cloth, bevelled 
edges, 7s. 6d. 

A MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE. By. F. C. 

PHILIPS, Author of “ As in a Looking Glass,” and CT J. WILLS, 
Author of ‘ In the Land of tho Lion and Sun." Copiously Illus¬ 
trated by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Foolscap quarto, beautifully 
bound, with gilt top, 6s. 

THE ROMANCE of a LAWN TENNIS 

TOURNAMENT. By Lady 1> UN BOYNE, Author ,.f "Thro’ 
Shine and Shower," Ac, A charming story of country life 
Picture cover, Is. 

THE TYPE WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H. 

SUERARD, Author of “ Rogues,’’ *’ Agatha’s truest," Ac'. Limp 
cloth, is. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


TBISCHLER & CO., 18, New Bridge Street, E.C. 


I. 

By Mrs. Houstoun.—THE WAY SHE 
WON HIM. By the Author of 
“ Recommended to Mercy,” 
“Sink or Swimf” “Barbara’s 
Warning,” &c. 2 vols. (At all 

Libraries.) 

n. 

By Mrs. Hungerford.—APRIL’S LADY. 

By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” 
“ A Life’s Remorse,” “ Her Last 
Throw,” &c. 3 vols. (At all 

Libraries.) 

“ Joyce Kavanagh, a bright, good creature, quite worthy of 

the author of * Molly Bawn ’.some very pretty love-making 

.... Mrs. Hungerford’s agreeable tale.*'— Athenaeum. 

“ Another good piece of fiction ... a story in which tho 
authoress of ‘Molly Bawn* shows herself at nearly her best. 
In addition to always writing with ‘ go,’ she possesses the gift 
of investing her characters with flesh and blood. The interest 
of the tale is sustained from the first page to the last. ” 

The People. 

“Mrs. Hungerford’s stories are always entertaining. 

amusing.Not a prettier little heiress ever came out of 

Ireland than Joyce Kavanagh, and the story of her loves is 
told in the authoress’s liveliest styie. "—Publishers' Circular. 

m. 

By Hawley Smart.—THE PLUNGER: 

a Turf Tragedy of Five and Twenty 
Years Ago. By the Author of 
“Breezie Langton,” “Long 
Odds,” “The Outsider,” “A 
Black Business.” 2 vols. (At 
all Libraries.) 

“ It is written in Hawley Smart’s well-known lively style. 
......The story never lets the reader’s attention flag.” 

Publishers Circular. 

“We are plad to see another story from tho pen of the 
veteran sporting novelist.”— Bookseller. 

“ Captain Hawley Smart’s bright vivacity is more to tho 
front than usual in his new work, ‘ The Plunger.* ” 

Morning Post. 

“.Is as breezy, exciting, and free from vulgarity or 

offence as Captain Hawley Smart’s wporting novels usually 

are.the author of * The Plunger ’ may well be complimented 

alike upon all that his stories are not, as well as all that they 
are.”— Court Journal. 

IV. 

By Annie Thomas.—THAT AFFAIR 1 

(Mrs. Pender By the Author of “Eyre of 
• Cvdlu‘.) Blendon,” “ Kate Valliant,” &c. 
3 vols. ( Immediately.) 


By William Day—TURF CELEBRITIES 

I HAVE KNOWN. By the 

Author of “ Reminiscences of the 
Turf,” “The Racehorse in Train¬ 
ing,” &c. With a Portrait of the 
Author. 1 vol., cloth gilt, I6s. 

(Immediately.) 

At all Rool-scllera and BookstalU. 

By B. L. Farjeon —THE MYSTERY of 

M. FELIX. (New Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

(Immediately.) 

By Mrs. Alex. Fraser.-DAUGHTERS 

of BELGRAVIA. (New Edition.) In 
picture boards, 2s. (Immediately.) 


Serial Tales by Mrs. B. M. Croker and 
Mrs. Robert Jocelyn commenced in 
"BELORAIIA," and Serial Tales by Mrs. 
Oliphant and Curtis Yorke commenced in 
"LONDON SOCIETY," Magazines for 
January. _ 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Steeet, Stband, W.C. 
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Google 
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SPENCER B LACKETTS NEW BOOKS. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NOVEL. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. Uniform ■with “ Dawn.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d., 
with 16 Full-Page Hlustrations by Charles Kerr. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. By H. Rider Haggard, 

Author of “ A llan ’s Wife,” “ Mr. Meeson’s Will,” &c. 

POPULAR EDITION OF L. B. WALFORD’S NOVELS, 

Now ready, at all Booksellers and Bookstalls, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d., with Frontispiece 
engraved in Paris from drawings by Laslett J. Pott. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. By L. B. Walford. 

Uniform with “ Pauline,” “ Cousins,” “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 

London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bbidb Strebt, E.C. 


THE IMPERIAL., COLONIAL, AND 

ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

(SECOND EDITION) JANUARY-MARCH, 1891. 

The Pnixcipal Contests of this Number (278 pp., 5s ) are 

“AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT REGARDING PERSIA, by 
LOUIS XIII." By M. J. Girard de Riallk, Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

PBOF. A. VAMBERY on “RUSSIA and NORTHERN ASIA" 
(showing the destruction of native races under Russian rule). 

“ARGUS ’-THE TRUTH about the JEWS in RU88IA,and the 
EVIL EFFECT8 of the VISIT of the CZAREWITCH to IN I)IA. 

“ PERSICU8"—ON ROAD8 in PERSIA and the RUS8IAN VETO 
on PERSIAN RAILWAYS. 

DR. BELLEW, C.S.I, on AFGHANISTAN, PA8T and PRESENT. 

SENATOR BONGHI on THE HI8TORY of ITALY in AFRICA. 

A PORTUGUESE OFFICIAL" on PORTUGAL and ENGLAND 

PRINCIPAL HERVEYon A SCHEME of IMPERIAL |FEDERA¬ 
TION. (l,00o Reprints have been ordered of this and other articles). 

SIR PATRICK COLQUHOUN and WA88A PASHA (Governor of the 
Lebanon) on “ THE PELA8GI, and their Modern Descendants." 

H.H tb- RAJA of YASIN and Dr. LEITNER on “THE LEGENDS, 
FABLES, and SONGS of C111TBAL.” 

THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR—“ THE MUH ABRAM." 

NAWAB A B D U RR AS HID—The PLAY ‘ MAHOMET in ENGLAND,’ 
and Dr. LEITNER on the ELEGY of HASAN and HUSAIN. 

Together with other important Articles, Correspondence (the Oriental 
Congress and Pandit Rikhi Kesh Sh&stri on Pro'essor Max Muller), 
Summary of Events, Reviews. Survey of Philology and Ethnography, 
Oriental Examinations, Ac , Ac. 

Apply to the Manaoer “ Asiatic Quarterlt," Oriental University 
Institute. Woking. 


Now ready, price Eighteenpence, the Seoond Number of 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 

Of Theological and Philosophical Literature. 

Edited by Profeeeor 8. D. F. 8ALMOND, D.D. 

The Academy says:—“The Editor’s name is a guarantee both for 
learning and for moderation." 

Church Bells says Full of interest from beginning to end... .The 
Review bids fair to fill an undoubted gap in our theological literature." 


NEW NOVEL BY W. 


NORRIS. 


rivinwii niuD, u. nauuto I'uuo. iVIinAUl, 

MACALISTER, STEWART, ROBERTS, ROBERTSok, Ac. 

The Critical Review is Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription 6s. 
f Edinburgh: T. A T. Clark, 38, George Street. 

London : SiMfkin, Hamilton, Kent, A Co. 


To H.E.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


J^RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


"POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

X PIES. Alio. 

JgSSENOE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rj'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOU! ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

MARCIA. 

By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ Thirlbv Hall,” 
“ Major and Minor,” “ My Friend Jim,” Ac., Ac. 

“ Mr. Norris has the light touch of Thackeray.*— Quarterly Review. 
“This story will certainly increase Mr. Norris’s already high repu‘ 
tation.’ —Church Bells. 

“A novel by Mr. Norris is pretty oertain to be clever and amusing. 
* Marcia' is a long story to tell, but it does not seem long to read.” 

Saturday Review. 

* Marcia.’ regarded as a character-study, has few more conscientious 
or successful works of art."Scottman. 

“ * Marcia ’ is exceptionally clever, vigorous, and true, and skilfully 
written."— Glasgow Herald. 

“ Mr. Norris has done nothing better than ' Marcia.’ " 

Manchester Guardian. 

“‘Marcia’ possesses all that brightness, charm, and distinction of 
ttvle which have marked Mr. Norris s previous efforts.” 

Manchester Examiner. 

John Murray, Albemarle 8treet. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank , 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

BTOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rato of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravknscroft, Manager. 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOE 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. .Francis RAVxxscRorr, Manager. 


Eppss 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

KOEDEB’S HIRE SYS TEH. 

The original, best, and most liberal. Suits alL 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOEDER, 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers ) 
Also for HIRE ONLY 


FRY’S 


S Lancet— u Pure and very soluble.” 

Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron —“ I have never 

President Royal College of tasted COCO& 

SurgeonsIreland . tflftt I life© SO 

well.” 



Adelaide Gunn, Hethcote, and Norreys. _ 

]\JEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

* Sole Leeaee and Manager, Mr. Wilsox Babbitt. 
Every Evening, at 7.46, THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON. 

Messrs. Wileon Barrett, Melford, Cliffe, Elliott, Smith, 
Manning, George Barrett, &c.; Meedames Winifred Emery, 
Hanbury, Jeffries, Polini, Wilmot, H. Leigh, &c. 

Preceded, at 7, by TOMMY. _ 

DRINCE of WALES’ TH EATRE . 

A Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hokack Skdoxb. 

This Evening, at 8.16. MAID MARIAN. 

Mesdamea Violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 
Manola; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, Egbert 
Roberta, Leonard Ruasell, J. Le Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
house. 

Preceded, a t 7.85, b y THE GIP8IES.__ 

pRINCES S^S_ THEATRE. 

To-night (LAST NIOHT), at8, 

_A NTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. _ 

Q A V O Y THEATRE. 

^ Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carts. 

Every Evening, at 8.30. the entirely original Comio Opera, 
by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 



COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J, 8 FRY & SONS-I 


TRAND THEATRE. 


At 8.45, Mark Milford’s three-act farcical comedy, 

TURNED UP, 

Messrs. Charles 8. Fawcett, Alfred Maltby, John Beau¬ 
champ, 8. Borraclough, W. Lugg, R. Nainby; Misses May 
Whitty, Annie Goward, Georgie Esmond, Ruth Rutland. 
Emily Dowton. Willie Edouin, in his original character of 
Carraway Bones (the Undertaker). 


T ERRY’S THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Terry. 
Every Evening, at 9.0, A. W. Pinero’s three-act Farce, 
entitled IN CHANCERY 

Messrs. Edward Terry, Julian Cross, H. Dana, P. Miller, 
F. W. Irish, R. Soutar, G. Belmore; Mesdamea E. Leyshon, 
K. Mills, R. Dearing, Danvers, Armbruster, and A. Yorke. 

At 8.15, _ MY FRIEND JARLET. _ 

•P O O L E’S THEATRE. 

Manageress, Miss Florence M’Kknzie. 

General Manager, Mr. Alfred J. Byde. 

This Evening, at 8.30, OUR REGIMENT. 

Mr. W. S. PKNLEY as GUY WARRENER. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by 

A HUSBAND IN CLOVER. 


y AUDEYILLE THEATKE. 

This Evening, at 8.30, WOODBARROW FARM. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by THE NOTE OF HAND. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne; Messrs. B. Gould, C. M. York, F. 
Gillmore, J. 8. Blythe, H. Knight, F. Grove, Ramsey, 
Wheatman, and Fred Thome; Misses E. Bannister, Emily 
Thome, A. Hill, C. Owen, Nora Williamson, and Vane. 

LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANS. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEAR'D, 

PRINTE RS A NO PUBL ISHERS. 

BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 

Authors advised with aa to Printing and Publishing 
Estima tes and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

SECOND EDITION, WITH CONSIDERABLE ADDITIONS. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, paper covers. Is. net. 

SOCIAL DISEASES and WORSE REMEDIES: Letters to the 

“ Times ” on Mr. Booth’s Schemes. With a Preface and ('reprinted) Introductory Essay. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.8. 
THE BISHOP OF RIPON’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 

Ready next week, new and cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS of RELIGION. Being the 

Bampton Lectures for 1887. By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon, Honorary Fellow of 
.. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 

ir d -%r. imtt. -__ 


6d. 


st. _, „ . 

SCOTSMAN “ We are oertainly indebted to Dr. Boyd Carpenter for a work so broad and comprehensive.” 

• BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

TRUTH in TALE: Addresses chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Ready next week, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

TACITUS.—THE HISTORIES. Edited, with Introduction and 

Commentary, by Rev. W. A. SPOONER, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

**• This is a more complete edition qf the “ Histories ” of Tacitus than has yet appeared in English. In the 
construction of the Commentary Mr. Spooner has had principally in mind the needs of Students at the Universiii.s 
a nd in the higher forms of Public Schools. It will be found fuller than is usual for school purposes. 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

HERODOTUS—BOOK VI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by J. 8T RACH AN, M.A., Professo r of Gre ek in the Owens College, Manchester. [Immediately. 

HERODOTUS.—BOOK VH. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

bv Mrs. MONTAGU BUTLER. [Next week. 

%• These two volumes, with Mr. Macaulay's lately published edition of Book TIL , are the first instalment qf a com¬ 
plete edition of Herodotus, «» separate books, for the use of schools. 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

Ready next week, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. Harald Hofifding, 

Professor at the University of Copenhagen. Translated by M. E. LOWNDES. 

•»* This book is regarded by competent authorities as one qf the best Psychological Text-books] in existence. 
The translator has been permitted to rtfer in some points of difficulty to Prof. Croom Robertson and Dr. James Ward. 
NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 

Just ready, 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Christie Murray and 

HENRY HERMAN. 

POPULAR NOVELS BY MR. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

AUNT RACHEL. I SCHWARTZ. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. THE WEAKER VESSEL. 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN'S THREE AND SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry James. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE .—“The book itself is extremely clever.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


NEW BOOKS. 

NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

Just ready, globe 8vo, 6s. 

ESSAYS on the HISTORY of 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in the WEST. 

By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., 

Lord Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and 
King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

8vo, cloth. 

The Epistles of St. John. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
Second Edition. 12s. 6d. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. The Crock Text, with 
Notes and Essays. Its. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 

General Survey of the History of the Canon of 

thu N.w Testament during the Pint Four Centuries. Sixth 
Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of the Hour Gospels. 

Sorenth Edition. 10». fld. 

The Gospel of the Resurrection. Sixth Edition. 6s. 
The Bible in the Church. Tenth Edition. 18mo,4s.6d. 
The Ohristian Life, Manifold and One. Price 2s. 6d. 
On the Religious Office of the Universities. 

Sermons. 4s. 0d. 

The Historic Faith. Third Edition. 6s. 

The Revelation of the Risen Lord. Fourth Edition. 6s. 
The Revelation of the Father. 6s. 

Ohrlstus Oonsummator. Second Edition. 6s. 

Some Thoughts from the Ordinal. Is. 6d. 

Social Aspeots of Christianity. 6s. 

Gifts for Ministry. Addresses to Candidates for Or- 

dination. Is. 6d. 

The Victory of the Cross. Sermons preached daring 

Holy Week, 1888, In Hereford Cathedral. 8s. fld. 

From Strength to Strength. Three Sermons (in 

Memorlan J. B7 D.). 2s. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 8 vols., crown 8vo, at ail Libraries. 

THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the 

PHCENICIAN. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. With an Introduction by Sir 
EDWIN ARNOLD, and 12 Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 

“ In ‘Phra the Phoenician ’ Mr. Arnold has found a hero more picturesque than, and quite 
as marvellous as, the obsolete Wandering Jew The power and attraction of the story lie in 
its striking panorama of historical scenes, brilliantly coloured and vividlv alive, to which a 
certain unity is given by the figure of Phra, and by the consciousness that his first love is 

hovering near and in some degree influencing his destiny.Some of the finest passages of the 

romance are those in which Phra finds bimsel f once more on a spot f amiliar to him in an earl ier stage 
of being, and all the old associations crowd in his memory. .Few readers,unless we greatly mistake, 
Will voluntarily lay down the story till they have raced through to the end.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Sir Edwin Arnold declares frankly that he admires ‘Phra’ enormously, and counsels 
everybody to read it. Mr. Arnold deserves the recommendation, for he has worked out his 

theme with considerable spirit.As a new mode of writing a series of historical novelettes, 

Mr. Arnold’s narrative has its advantages. Love-making ana blood-thirstiness divide between 
them the stage on which Phra enacts his secular melodrama. The reader may not find much of 
the philosophy for which Sir Edwin Arnold vouches in the introduction, but he will certainly 
not nave to comp lain of a ny la ck of adventure and excitement .” —A thmaeum. 

A BAPPHO of GREElTsPRINGS, &c. By Bret Harte. 

With Frontispiece and Vign e tte by Hume Nis b et. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of To-Day. By 

WALTER BE8ANT, Author of “ Children of Gibeon,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ It is rare to meet with a novel so fresh, so graphically descriptive, and with so much 
elevation of tone, as ‘ Armorel of Lvonesse.’ The heroine is a charming crcaturo. a fas¬ 

cinating figure, in whose strong individuality lies much of the merit of the book.” 

__ Morn tug Post. 

“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. 

By HUME NISBET. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Nisbet’s delightful and entrancing story of adventuro in Queensland .... Since the 
publication of ‘ Robbery under Arms ’ no such book of stirring detail and liairbreadth escape 
has come under our notice, nnd we cordially recommend it to all readers who love to feel their 

hearts throb and their pulses beat under the hand of a clever narrator of adventure A capital 

b ook, which every one who does not wi sh to lose a gen uine treatshould read.”— Whitehall Ite >ipw. 

HARRY FLUDYER at CAMBRIDGE: a Series of Family 

Letters. Post 8vo, picture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. Gd. 

“ A n uncommonly entertaining lit tle book.”— Wo rld. _ 

THE TENTS of SHEM. By Grant Allen. Popnlar Edition. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. _ 

THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET: a Story of Strange and 

Wild Adventure. By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of “ Stones Weird and Wonderful.” 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


NEW “PICCADILLY NOVELS.'- Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fld. each. 

A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Alan St. Aubyn. With a “ Note ” 

by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, and a Frontispiece. 

THE BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, Author of «By 

Proxy,” &c. 

THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie Hurray and Henry 

HERMAN. 

SYRLIN. By Ouida, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &c. 
WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley Smart. 

TO CALL HER MINE, Sc e. By Walter Besant. With 8 Ulus- 

trations by A. Forestier. 

STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD. 

MY LIFE with STANLEY’S REAR GUARD. By Herbert 

WARD. With a Map by F. 8. Weller. Post 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

“ Mr. Waid tells his story modestly, temperately, and vividly withal.”— Times. 

FIVE YEARS with the CONGO CANNIBALS. By Herbert 

WARD. With 92 Illustrations by the Author, Victor Perard, and W. B. Davis. Third 
Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 

THE OTHER SIDE of the EMIN PASHA RELIEF 

EXPEDITION. By H. R. FOX BOURNE. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 

WALFORD’S WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 

KNIGHTAGE (1891). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 

KINGDOM (1891). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, 
&c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Pre¬ 
sumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Thirty-first Annual Edition. Royal Svo, cloth -gilt, 60s. 

WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE of COMMONS (1891). Royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1891). 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1891). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS (1891). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1891). 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE ENGRAVED GEMS of CLASSICAL TIMES, with a 

Catalogue of the Gems in the Fitzwilliam Museum. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 
Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge; Author of “Ancient Rome in 1888.” Royal 8vo, buckram, with 
2 Plates, 12s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Middleton’s book is a delightful one, most simply written, and it should prove 
pleasant reading to many besides the small class of collectors.”— Saturday Review. 

SOPHOCLES.—THE PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With 

Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., 
LL. D., R egius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 

Part m. ANTIGONE. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Part IV. PHUjOCTETES. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

FRAGMENTS of ZENO and CLEANTHES, with Intro- 

duction and Explanatory Notes. An Essay which obtained the Hare Prize in the year 
1889. By A. C. PEAR80N, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. Immediately. 

A TRANSLATION of the TREATISE CHAGIGAH, from 

BABYLONIAN TALMUD. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Indices. By 
the Rey. A. W. STREANE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and formerly Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 8cholar. Demy 8vo, 10s. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. By 

J- J- ROUTH, Sc.D., F.R.8., Fellow of the University of London, Honorary Fellow of 
St. Peter s College, Cambridge. Yol. I. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

A TREATISE on PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By 

E. W. HOBSON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Demy 
^ vo * [Nearly ready. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS of UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By 

R. D. ROBERTS, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (LoncL), late Fellow of Clare College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; Organising Secretary for Lectures to the Local Examinations and Lectures 
Syndicate, and Secretary to the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
The Volume will deal with the more important aspects of the movement, and the chief 
results of the eighteen years’ work. With Map and 3 Curve Diagrams. Crown Svo, Is. 

__ _ [Immediately. 

New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 

MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. Edited, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 3e. 

AN APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By Sir Philip Sidney. 

Edited, with Illustrations and Glossarinl Index, by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. The 
Text is a Revision of that of the First Edition of 1595. 3s. 

HOMER.—ILIAD, BOOK XXII. With Introduction and 

Notes by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. 2s. 

LIVY.—BOOK XXVII. With Notes and Introduction by 

Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Pitt Press Mathematical Series. 

EUCLID.—ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. BOOKS I. II. 

By H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Is. 0d. 

BOOKS III., IV. By the Same Editor. Is. 6d. 

BOOKS I.—IV. Iu 1 vol. 3s. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (With Answers to the 

Examples.) By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. (id. 

THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. By 

8. L. LONEY, M.A., Fellow of Sidney 8ussex College. 

Part I.—The ELEMENTS of STATICS. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. Od. 
Part II.—The ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. [s.ariy rm<i tt . 

New Volume of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 

THE pSALMS. BOOK I. Psalms 1-41. Edited by the 

Rev. Professor KIRKPATRICK, B.D. 3s. 6d. 

New Volume of the Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. 

THE FIRST BOOK of KINGS. Edited by the Rev. 

Professor TX'MBY, D.D. With Maps. D. 

Lonhon: C. J. (LAY & SUNS, 

C'AMiiKiuoE Univeu. ity Puts- Wai:eikh ai:, Avl Maria Lane. 
Glasgow : 263, Aroyi.e Siueet. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S LIST. 

LUCAS MALET’S NOVEL. THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 

THIRD EDITION IN PRESS. 

THE WAGES of SIN. In 3 vols. By the Author of “ Col. Enderby’s 

Wife.” 

Mr. Gladstoxk writes“ I thank you and the authoress for ‘ Tho Wages of Sin.' T have been able to 
at onco begin its perusal, and the first two or throe chanters are enough not only to ensure perusal of the 
restjbut to show me that I am dealing with a writer of unquestionable power and penetration.” 

The Scotsman says:—“ In the highest and noblest sense of the word a realistic work of art. Undoubtedly 
the greatest work of art this already successful author hag yet produced: It is a work of singular power, 
strength of intellect, and strength of information, rich and vigorous in style, and glowing with warm colours 
Since the Mill on the Floss * there has been nothing more powerful in fiction.” 

DR. PFLEIDERER’S VERY IMPORTANT WORK. 

THEOLOGY in GERMANY and GREAT BRITAIN since 1825, 

Development of. Thick larfre 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

%* The above work forms tho Fourth Volume of BONNENSCHEIN’S LIBRARY of PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 

*' It has all the author’s well-known characteristics—it is weighty, full of penetrating criticism, careful 
analysis, and skilful exposition ”— Speaker. “Tho Progress of Theology iu Great Britain is treated so 
brilliantly and suggestively as to demand notice in a subsequent paper.”— Literary IForfd. “ The most im¬ 
portant Wstoo’of religious thought ever written."—Roc*. “A highly interesting work. Dr. Pfleiderer is 
eminently qualified for tho task. —H r esfminster Review. 

INTRODUCTORY; SCIENCE TEX T BOOKS. 

INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY OR 

1. PETROLOGY. By P. H. Hatch, Ph.D., P.G.S. With 43111ns- 

trations. 3s. 6d. [Thisday. 

“A model of what a Student’s Text-Book should be.”—Literary World. 

2. BOTANY. By Edw. Aveling, D.Sc., Fellow of Univ. Ooll., Lond. 

With 271 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. [ This day. 

3. PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. With a Preface by Dorothea 

BEALE. 6s. [Shortly. 

4. POLITICAL ECONOMY. By R. T. Ely, Prof, of Polit. Econ. at 

Johns Hopkins Univ. [In prep. 

5 . ETHICS. By Prof. Gizycki and Dr. Stanton Ooit- 4s. 6d. 

[Aexl week. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 

New yoIs., 2s. 6a. each. 

22. OUR DESTINY: the Influence of Socialism on Morals and 

Religion. An Essay in Ethics. By LAURENCE G RON LUND, Author of 
“The Cooperative Commonwealth.” 

24. LUXURY. By Prof. Do Laveleye. 

27. CRIME and its PAUSES. W. Douglas M orrison. 

CRITICISMS ON GEN. BOOTH’S SOCIAL SCHEME. 

FROM THREE DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 

1. AN EXAMINATION of GENERAL BOOTH’S SOCIAL SOHEME. 

By C. 8. LOCH, Secretary of the Charity Organisation Society. Is. 

2. IN DARKEST ENGLAND. On the Wrong Track. By Beraand 

BOSANQUET, M.A. Oxon., of the Ethical Society. Is. [ Next week. 

3. GENERAL BOOTH’S “SUBMERGED TENTH”: or, the Wrong 

Way to do the Right Thing. By the Rev. Canon PHILIP DWYER. Is. [ This day. 

SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. Edited by T. B. Saunders, M.A. Oxon. 

Each 2s. 6d. 

1. The Wisdom Of Life. [Second Edition. I 4. Studies In Pessimism. [Second Edition. 

2. Counsels and Maxims. Second Edition. 5- The Art Of Literature. [Thisweek. 

3. ’Rel\giOn',BkJyiSAogUe,&C. [SecondEdition. I 

“Mr. Saunders has done English readers a genuine service.”— Athenaeum. “Let your Yiow of Schopen¬ 
hauer be what it may, you cannot help enjoying and admiring the wealth of ol*ervation, reflection, and 
wisdom."— Truth. 

BY PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon. 

IDEALS of CULTURE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ These admirable papers.”— Shaker. “ The second essay is on admirable survey of tho recreative side of 
Greek life, and the account of the games of the Greek nursory, the gymnastic exercises of the schools, and 
the agonistic exercises and the social games of maturity is full of curious interest. Manchester Examiner. 

CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By 

J. G. BURCKHARDT. Edited by 8. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. 15s. “Tho best all 
round account of the period.” —Educational Times. “It would be impossible to find 
within the limits of a single work a more complete picture of the Italian Renaissance.” 

G lasgow Herald. 

SONNENSOHEIN’S CYCLOPEDIA of EDUCATION. Second 

Edition, Revised. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK. The Thirty Principal Schools. 

Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ATHLETICS, separately, Is. 

“ The execution is admirable. Accurate and complete information, well up to date."— J. of Educ. 

HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By P. R. Walters, 

M.D. Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. “Well deserving of success.”— Saturday Review. “Is as 
nearly perfect as possible.”— Glasgow Herald. 

CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, Dictionary of. Adapted and Edited 

from the German of Professor SEYFFERT by HENRY NETTLE8HIP, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin Literature in the University of Oxford ; and J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D.. 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. With over 500 Illustrations. 4to. [ Shortly. 

MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By the Rev. H. W. Macklin. „ With 

13 Full-Page Plates (18 Full-Length Figures), and 18 other Illustrations, 3s. 6d. “The 
manual is the beet that has appeared—or is likely for long to appeared—oa the subject.” 

Scotsman [Second Edition). 

Messrs. SWAN SOXXFXSCHEINS NEW ANNUAL ( A TALOGUE [Xov. 1890), comprising 
over 600 WORKS, will be sent jmst free on application. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paterno6tbk Square, London. 
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B OOK-PLATES, in Mediaeval and 

Modem Style* DESIGNED Mid ENGRAVED on Wood .Copper, 
and Steel by THOMAS MORING, Flnt Avenue Hotel BfciltBng* 
High Holborn, W.O. __ 

QANSCRIT. — LESSONS given by a 

O Gentleman connected urith Hindu Society. Pronunciation 
arefuliy taught—P undit, Ladd's Library, 71, Bishop s Road, W. 

MISS BETT1NA WALKER is now in 

•i-T-L Town and will RECEIVE a few POFILS. - 83, U or 
Gloucester Place, Dorset Square. ___ 

I7ACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 

1 searched; Wills found ; Pedigrees traood, in British Museum, 
Record Office, and Local Registries; Books and Papers copied 
and ^translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
Peacock 4 Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 1, Doughty Street, W.C 

TORITISH MUSEUM. — RESEARCH 

-L' {special knowledge of Modem History): Translations from 
French, German, Classical Languages; Bibliography, Indexing, 
Cataloguing, by OXFORD GRADUATE. Reasonable terms.—O xon., 
33, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W. 

A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT of a 

-aTA_ CHILD, Landscape Background, Painted by ROMNEY. Can 
be seen by Appointment.—Mr. Dack, Nene View, Peterborough. 

/D<ENTLEMAN, trained in Mercantile 

VA Office, having Capital, £1,000 to £1,500. desires PARTNERSHIP 
in publishing concern or situation with viow to suoh.—Apply, Stoddart 
* Nkilsof, Solicitors, Glasgow. 


CATALOGUES. 

U'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


T\0UGLAS & FOULIS’ NEW CATA- 

JL/ LOGUE of SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS. 

Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices, 

includes many important Works on Travel, History, Biography, 
Poetry. Theology, Ruskiu's Publications, Angling, Sport, and Natural 
History, Magazines, and over 1.200 Cheap Novels (52 pages, 8vo), Gratis, 
l*ost free. 

Douolas 4 Focus, Booksellers, 9, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


/CATALOGUE of GENERAL LITERA- 

TURE (No. 185), containing works on Naval and Military, 
Sporting and Angling subjects; Philology, Sliakesnoarcaua, Travels, 
etc., etc. Part II. (M— Z), 3« pp.. gratis.— Francis Edwards, 83, High 
Street, Marylebone, W. 


TP U R E K A!—Tbe BOOKSEEKER’S 

1J HAVEN, published by Him MILLARD, TrfiilDBhm, Middle- 
sex, embraces in twenty pages a most unique CATALOGUE of rare 
BOOKS at scrupulously low prices, and sparkles with delightful 
interest from beginning to end. A brilliant Literary Gentleman says, 
“it is a boon." 

No. 1 now ready, gratis and post free. Address the Proprietress, 
Miss Millard, Teddington, Middlesex. 


yy HAT D’YE LACK? 

A»k M -kj MILLARD, of Teddington. Middlesex, for anyBook ever 
issued since the advent of Printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; uD«» for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy t»f heaven, f »r she pi ules herself on being enabled, 
pine times out of teu, to supply the**- wants. She lias the largest 
assemblage of Missellancous bijouterie iu the world, and is always a 
tesdy, willing, and libciol buyer for prompt cash. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Go. beg to announce that the 
late DEAN CHURCH'S long expected worlc on 
“ THE OXFORD MOVEMENT, TWELVE 


YEARS, 1833—1845,” will be published next 
week, 8 vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. Net. They would 
also call attention to Mr. WILFRID WARD'S 
work, “ WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 
OXFORD MOVEMENT” the Second Edition 


of which was published about this time last year, 
and is still on sale, price 14s. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London.__ 

WOW KBABW. 

NEW POPULAR EDITION, price 3s. 6d. 


A ROM ANCE of the CAPE FRONTIER. 

By BERTRAM MITF0RD, 

Author of “ Through the Zulu Country,” “ The Weird of Deadly Hollow.” 

ft Thn lovo stow is a D&rticularly plea sin g one- —i cade}H y • ... 

“ It 1ms literary qualities which should satisfy the most mature taste, a realistic power of the very best and 
most wholesome kind, and a quite remarkable vividness of personification and description. Wo pause ogam and 
^ to STov^Sle WeUke personages who act in it, and the vivid scenes, natural and human, in which it 

is transacted. Whitehall Rn ten. ^ ,, n — t*— an,„ ,a™.„ s. >«->"bically and vigorously told. 

■Scotsman. 


ansactcu. —rr nuemm amhhv. , 

“ These are stirring pictures of life on the Cape Frontier. The story is \ery l 
The reader gleans plenty of information besides being kept mterestedand amused 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


N 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 

EW SOUTH WALES. 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


'J'HE 


CHAIR OF GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Applications are invited from gentlemen qualified to fill the above- I 

named Chair in the University of Sidney „ ! 

The subjects of instruction attached to the C^r aw Geoloor, ( 
Physical Geography, Miueralogy and Paleontology. The salary will 
‘ e at the rate of £900 per annum, with three quinquennial increments 
f £100 each. £100 will be allowed for passage expenses to Sydney. 

1 I„_ fmm the Agent-General for 


stating Candidate’s age and qualifications, and accomi»ni«i oy 
factory references, should be sent in not later than the 21st March, 1881. 

Saul Samuel, .... a .. ... , 
Agent-General for New South wales. 
9, Victoria 8treet. London, S.W. 

18th February, 1891. ■ _____ 

LONDON /I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


AND 


I LARY CADETSHirS. I/ 0 SD 08 E.tablisiinknt 
12 and 14, EARL'S COURT BqUARE, S.W., 
under T. Miixck Maoiiub, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 
Dublin Ebtabluhbini, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE, 
MERRION SqCARE, under W. J. Chitwodb 


Est. 1852. 


Craw let, LL.D., D. C.L.,Editor of "Ol>en Com- 
Vpetition Handbooks," Ac. 

'T'HEUNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL OBAKTS TUB 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examiuation may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination arc bt. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, elfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff,Cheltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries. Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Lougliborough, Manchester, Newcastlc-on-Tyne, 

For Prospectus, 4c., apply to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, f?.b. __ 

' INTBO- 

_ ___ THE SCOPE and 

CONCEPTS of MODERN SCIENCE” will bo given by KARL 
PEARSON. M.A., Gresham Professor nf Geometry, on the following 


/T; RESHAM COLLEGE.—AN 

VJ DUCTORY COURSE of LECTURES on“T) 

CONCEITS of MODERN SCIENCE” will bo gi 
l’EARSDN, M.A.,Gresham Professor nf Geometry. Ou 
days: TUESDAY, March 3, “The Method and Scope ofScienco ; 
WEDNESDAY, M uicu 4, ‘‘Scientific Iaiw and Scientific Fact ; 
THURSDAY, M \itcir 5, “The Concepts of Science”; FRIDAY, 
M ahch «, “ The Cla«iiflcation of the Sciences.” The lectures are free 
to the public, and commence at 6 p.m 

TYPE-WRITING. 

nPYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and 

-L of all descriptions. Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, 4c.. 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations Liken in •* hortliaud or 
Tyjie-writing by expert Tvpc-writers. Special success atLuneil in work 
requiring delicacy and care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 
Misses R B. 4 I. Fakiun. •», Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY’S 

EVENING LECTURES. 

The INAUGURAL LECTURE, by Professor MAX MULLER, on 
“THE ANTIQUITY of EASTERN LITERATURE," will be delivered 
in the LECTURE HALL of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, Burling¬ 
ton Gardens, on WEDNESDAY. 4tu Mabcu, at 8.30 p.m. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of NORTHBROOK, President of the 
Society, in the Chair. 

A limited numlier of tickets are at the disposal of Nou-Membors of 
tho Society, and may be obtained on application to the Secretary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, *2*2, Albemarle Street, on payment of 3s. for 
each ticket. 

Tea. Coffee, <tc., trill be served to the Visitors, in an adjoining room, 
at the conclusion of the lecture. _ 


B 


RITISH MUSEUM. 


__ j ROOM will be CLOSED from MONDAY, Makcu 2nd, 

to THURSDAY, Makcu 5th. inclusive; ,.and_jthe NEWSPAPER 


The RE A DING I 


ROOM from MONDAY, Makcu ‘ 2 nd, to SATURDAY. Makcu 7tl», 
inclusive. E. Mauxdb Tuoursos, Principal Librarian. 


British Museum, 23rd February, 1 


S IE 


JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 

13, Lincoln’s lun Fields. 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 


Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the 
Curator, at the Museum. 

SOCIETY, 

Place. 


QUNDAY LECTURE 

O St. George’s llall, Langham 

The LECTURE on SUNDAY, M.vrcu 1, at 4 o'clock precisely, will 
be by Miss AMELIA B EDWARDS, on “THE LITERATURE ami 
RELIGION of tbe ANCIENT EGYPTIANS” (with Oxyhyilrogen 
Lautern Illustrations). . , „ A 

Payment at the door—One Shilling (Reservod Seats), Sixpence, and 
One Penny. 

CHEAP BOOKS. 

Threepence Discount in tho shilling off the published prices of 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services. A large and 
choice stock, many in handsome calf aud Morocco bindings, suitable) 
for presents, well displaced in show rooms, to Belect from. Export aud 
oouutry orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and pottage free. 

6u.Hr.RT 4 Field. No. 67. Moor gate Stre et. Londo n. _ 

ESSES; DRUMMOND & CO., 

_14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W C., arn 

the solo representatives in Great Britain of HERR 11 AN FST AEN(JL. 
of Munich, tho well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions ds luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
4 CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimen* on 
View. Prices on application. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 

Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune-Telling. 

By CHARLES G. LELAND. 

Copiously Illustrated. Cloth, 16 h. 

Also a Limited Edition of 150 copies, £1 lls. Od. 

“Has many interesting details of folklore.” 

1 tally XrtcH (Leader). 

“Both entertaining and instructive.”— Scotsman. 

“Will have many fascinated readers .”—Daily Telegraph. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE STORY OF AN 
AFRICAN FARM.” 

DREAMS. 

By OLIVE SCHREINER. 

Second Edition. Frontispiece Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 

“ They can be compared only with the painted allegories of 
Air. Watts.The book is like nothing else in English. Pro¬ 

bably it will have no successors, as it has had no forerunners.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ Of rare power and beauty. Hero and there both style and 
thought are touchingly simple.”— Academy. 


“Mr. Gladstone has read lately and been specially pleased 
with the novel 4 Mademoiselle Ixe.’ ”—Tall Mall Gazette, Jan. *23. 
VOL. 1. OF THE “PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 

MADEMOISELLE IXE. 

By LANOE FALCONER. 

Third,Edition. Paper. Is. (id.; cloth, 2a. 

Is Same Kkkies : 

Vol. 2.— The STOBY of ELEANOB LAMBEBT. 
Vol. The MYSTEBY of the CAMPAONA. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN JOURNALISM. 

BABOO ENGLISH as ’TIS WRIT 

Collected by ARNOLD WRIGHT. 

Demy lCmo, imitation leather, 2s. 

“ A very prettily bound little volume... . Full of interesting 
and amusing things.”— Si. J amends Gazette. 


HOME AND COURT LIFE OF ROYAL FAMILIES. 

The SOVEREIGNS and COURTS 
of EUROPE. 

Many Portraits. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“A most interesting and useful volume.Lively and very 

readable chapters .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE 


Now ready, price Is. Id. 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, for MARCH, 

containing the 

MEMOIRS of PRINCE TALLEYRAND 

arranged by the Hon. Wiiitei.aw Reid, American 
Minister to France. 

S'»me of the Contents : 

Tai.leryband, Alexander, and Napoleon; Napoleon’s 
Divorce from Josephine ; Napoleon Chooses a Nk.w 
Bride; Luxury of the Boxapartes; Relations between 
Talleyrand and Napoleon; Napoleon and Murat; 
Napoleon and the Bourbons; Talj.ryrand as King¬ 
maker; Talleyrand Reviews Napoleon’s Career. 


WORKS of HENRY ROSE. 

>emy 8vo, 390 pp., cloth gilt, price 6s. 

With Portrait n . 


London: 

T. FISIIER UNWIN, Paternoster. SafAiiE, E.C. 

r JYHE 

With Portrait’nnd 9Illustration#. 

“ Always natural ami attractive."— Mommy Pont. 

“ The Richard Jefferies of i»oetry ."—The (Juecn. 

QUMMER DREAMS. 

** The expression of natural feeling in an imaginative mood."— 
Illustrated I ondon News. 

In his vivid landscape paintings he is, perhaps, at his very best.”— 
Whitehall Review. 

rpHREE SHEIKS; aiul ABDALLAH. 

J- ‘ The rea ler’s sympathy is thoroughly awakened.An 

interest that never flags "—County Gentleman. 

“ The author of • Three .sheiks' is a favourite wherever the English 
language is spoken."— St. Stephen's Review. 

AZIZ and HASSAN of ALEPPO. 

“ Written with a delicate and languorous sweetness that fits 
the themes with appropriate uicety.”— Scotsman. 

“ Thoroughly Eastern in tone aud feeling.'*— Melbourne Argus. 

nPHE DRYAD’S DESTINY, “ Life’s Mys- 

J- tcry," “ The Fairies’ Stratagem." “ Rustic Rhymes," Ac. 

" Poetic genius of no common order.Like a Breath of cool, 

breezy air after a stifling atmosphere.”— Glasgow Herald.. 

nPHE WORKS of HENRY ROSE. 

J- In one hand .cue volume, Illustrated. Prio* iD. 

“ Full of high thoughts, genuine touches of human nature, and 
exquisite descriptions of natural scenery."— Glasgow Citizen. 

London : Reeves and Turner, 1 W 1 , .Strand. 


NOW READY. 

TDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

-A_ A. Garland M i:\rs. Han.homo volume of L iVe-Sonm-ts and 
old-time Lovo-Mtories in Vci>c. Eminently suitable for Gift-WA. 
Price 7s. «il 

London Kkoax Paul, Trxnch, Tkcunkr, A Co. 


HURST& BLACKETTS | GILBERT & RIVINGTON’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Sixtietli Edition, I vol.. royal 8vo, with the Arms Wauti* 
fully engraved, ills. «d., Wjund, gilt edges. 

LODGE S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

AGE for 1891. Corrected by the Nobility. 

THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, «e. 

BENCH and BAR; Reminiscences of 

One of the Last of an Ancient Race. By Mr. Serjeant ROBINSON. 
With Appendix and Portrait of the Author. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW BEADY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. By Dora 

. RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow," “The Broken 
Seal,” Ac. 3 volts. 

JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 

“ It was a Lover and his Lass,’’ “ Agnes,” Ac. 3 vols. 

HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. By 

F. W. ROBINSON Author of “Grandmother’s Money," “The 
Youngest Miss Green," Ac. 3 vols. 

“ The author has for once contrived to give an arrangement of the 
colours in his familiar kaleidoscope which is at once entirely new and 
extremely interesting."—A Ihtnacum. 

RUPERT ALISON: or, Broken Lights. 

By GERTRUDE FORDE, Author of “In the Old Palarao," 
“Driven Indore the Storm,’ Ac. 3 vols. 

ON TRUST. By Thomas Gobb, Author 

of “ Browuie’s Plot," “ For Value Received " Ac. 3 vols. 

‘‘There is in these three volumes a tale of considerable ingenuity, 
and one which shows that the author is possessed of much constructive 
power and other imi»ortaut qualifications."— Manchester Examiner. 

A LIFE SENTENCE. By Adeline 

SERGEANT, Author of “ Little Miss t'olwyn," “Jacobi's Wife,” 
Ac. 3 vols. 

“Miss Adeline Sergeant has done some careful work in her new 
three-volume uoveL Literary World. 

A LINE of HER OWN. By Mrs. 

CUN NEW Author of “ A Lady Honsebreaker," Ac. 3 vols. 

41 The story can lie read with amusemeut ."—Saturday Review. 

KESTELL of GREYSTONE. By Esme 

STUART, Author of “A Faire Damzcll,*' “ Muriel's Marriage,” 
Ac. 3 vols. 

“ The cxjiosure of Kestell is cleverly worked out, and tho story pro¬ 
ceeds with great vigour and greater pathos."— A thenaeum. 

NEW SERIES OE CHEAP NOVELS. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 3s. (Jd. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Mabel 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 

FOTHERGILL, Author of “ The First Violin," Ac. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of “ Donovau, ’ Ac. 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alexander, 

Author of “ The Wooing U’t,” Ac. 

DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. By 

EDNA LYALL, Author of “We Two," Ac. . 

THE DEATH SHIP: a Strange Story 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Golden Hope." Ac. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 

“ In the Golden Day#,” Ac. 

THE DUCHESS. By the Author of 

“ Molly Bawu," “ Phyllis," Ao. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of “ Knight-Errant,” Ac. 

NINETTE : an Idyll of Provence. By the 

Author of “Vera,’’ “ Blue Rose#,” Ac. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of “ A Ilardy Norseman," Ac. 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By M. E. 

LE CLKItf. 

WON by WAITING. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of “ In tho Golden Days,” Ac. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 

Br BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “ Pnrt of tlio Property.- 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limited. 


NEW BOOKS. 


OUTLINES of ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 

HISTORY. A Translation of AUGUSTE MARRIETTE BEY’S 
Apercu." with Notes. By Miss M. BRUDKIC’K, Member of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, Lecturer on Egyptology, Ac. Square 
itfmo, price fie., cloth. published. 

“It should prove acceptable to a large and increasing class of 
readers. The translator has judiciously aimed at producing a read¬ 
able i>aruphrase rather than an exact translation, and, besides adding 
some valuable notes, has endeavoured to bring the work up to dato by 
account of discoveries made since it was written."— Times. 
visitors to Egypt will find it a very handy and instructive guide. 
It is printed in clear type, and may becarrie 1 in the ]>ocket." 

Saturday Review. 

“ A concise and comprehensive outline—unique, so far as we know, 
among English books—of the early history of Egypt."— Scotsman. 

“ A remarkably well-executed translation of nerhans the l»est book 
that can be named as an introduction to the history of Egypt ’’ 

Glasgow Her aid. 

SYNOPSIS; or, a Synoptical Collection 

of the Daily Prayers, the Liturgy, and Priuciiial Offices of tho 
Greek Orthodox Church of the East. Translated, with Assistance, 
from the Original, and Edited by KAT1IARINE LADY LECU- 
MERE. With an Introduction by J. GENNADII’S, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of H. M. the King 
of the Hellenes at the Court of fit. James's. Printed in red and 
black, 10mo. price 8s., cloth. [Just ready. 

THE PARADISE in HYDE PARK. 

By MARRION WILCOX, Author of “Real People," “ Senora 
Vlllena and Gray," Ao. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth. 

(Just published. 

“ A serin* of delightful sketches of life in tho Riviera. The writer 
has a clever and a graceful i*cn, and has produced an eminently read¬ 
able book Scotsman. 

“ A quaint, amusing, and clever little book ."—Glasgow herald. 

“ Most people will be charmed with its freshness and delightful 
style."— G ua rd ian. 

THE DEVIL is DEAD and SCENES 

in GENERAL DAYTON’S GARDEN. By MARRION WILCOX, 
Author of “ Real People,” “ Senora Villena and Gray," Ac. Crown 
8 vo, price 5s., cloth. 

“ The story is of the kind that combine natural incidents so that 
they give strong suggestion of the supernatural, and point a good 
plain moral. It is very well done. Its idea aucl its style are alike 
symi»athctic and graceful."— Scotsman. 

DEAD and BURIED. By Mary H. 

PICKERSGILL-C’UNLIFFE, Author of “They Twain.* Crown 
8 vo, price 3s. 6d. 

“ This charming story gives a picture of domestic life in Hampshire 
in tho middlo of the seventeenth century. The sympathies of tho 
reader are thoroughly aroused in the first chapter. The scenes are 
well depicted, aud the climax is a powerful one.’—Portsmouth Times. 


Hilbert & Rivington, Limited, 

St. John’s House, Clerkenwell-road, London, E.C. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 

EDITED BY 

EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Bnlli-l Coll., Oxford 
Large crown 8e<>, doth, 5s. : rodmrgh, 6s. 

Tho above will l>c a collection of Biographic »1 Studies of the Lives 
and Work of n numl*er of representative Historical Characters about 
whom have gathered the great tradition# of the Nations to which they 
lielouged, and who have been accent'*!, in many instances, as types of 
the Bcveral National Ideals. With the Life of each typical character 
will W* presented a picture of tin* National Conditions surrounding 
him during his career. Each Volume will Ik* handsomely printed in 
larec crown 8vo, and will contain numerous full-jMtgo Illustrations 
and Maps. 

New Volume, just published. 

HI-PERICLES and the GOLDEN AGE of 

ATHENS. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

Previously issued. 

II.-GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and the 

STRUGGLE of PROTESTANTISM for EXISTENCE. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

“ The story of the straggle for existence of Protestantism narrated 
in this volume will find mauy sympathetic readers. . . This work 
l)ear# evidence of careful compilation, condensation, and discrimina¬ 
tion on the part of the author. —Scotsman. 

“ Tho camimigu against Lilly Wallinstein and other noted com¬ 
manders of the irttn and 17th centuries, and the political conse¬ 
quences, enable Mr. Fletcher to present- a connected narrative, which 
i# as exciting as a well-told romance."— The Mail. 

L-HORATIO NELSON, and the NAVAL 

SlTliEMACY of ENGLAND. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the Groaveuor.” 

“ In glancing through the book, la-fore we had looked at the title- 
page, wo were agreeably surprised to find ourselves in an atmosphero 
widen we could easily aud pleasantly breathe, and with all Mr. Clark 
Russell’s skill and nautical knowledge, we had not credited him with 
Wing able ‘o produce it. . . The book will please and interest tho 
general reader, for whom Mr. Russell specially cater#. It will almost 
equally please and interest the m re critical naval student, for it has 
not the grave blemishes that appear in every life of Nelson which has 
preceded it."— Rroad .Irroie . ..... , 

“ The series* oikmis with * Nelson,’—a choice with which we have no 
fault to find-aud the life of that hero is written by Mr. Clark Russell, 
which again is very right and proper. . . llis book is very roadahlo 
and has mam* merits .”—Sutunhty IS ritw. 

“ The book is a good l>ook, and promises well for the quality of tho 
series which it oiH'iis . . Mr. Bussell's picture of Nelson seems to 
us to W* lH>th vivid and critical. . . He has given us a lively, 
itopular account of «>ne of the most remarkable figures in Lnglisli 
history, done with a due regard to what new evidence has been of 
Into brought to light. . . It is a very good piece of work. —St. 
James’s (»«:< Gi- 

Be r<ly in March. 

THEODORIC, the GOTH, the BARBARIAN 

CHAMPION of CIVILISATION. By THOMAS 
HODGKIN, Author of “ Italy and her Invaders." 

Full prospectus KiH he scut post free on application. 

d. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27, Kino William 
Street, Strand, London: and New York. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

Now ready, prioe One Stalling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents for SEARCH, 1891. 

T MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norms, Author 
of “ The Hogue,” &c. Chape . 1X.-XX L 
n. HOBACE WALPOLE'S TWIN WIVES. 

TTT . A MEMORY. 

TV. “EOTHEN” KINGLAKE. 

V. IN ELYSIUM. _ 

VI. STANHiAND’S WIFE. . 

VII. RECOLLECTIONS of an OCTOGENARIAN CIVIL 
SERVANT. Chaps. IX.-XI. 

Vm. KEPT to the EAR. (Conclusion.)_ 

IX A NOTE on the LOUVRE SONNETS of ROSSETTI. 
x. LO VE or MONEY. Chape. X-Xm. __ 

new works. 

BY FANNY KEMBLE. 

FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE. 

By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 

2 volfl., crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 

From the DAILY TBLECERAPH. 

•• A aeries of delightful letters on a wonderful variety of 
different subject* treated in a happily descriptive and 
picturesque style.” 

BY MR. BARKER. 

WAYFARING IN FRANCE; 

Or, Highways and Otherwaya. 

By EDWARD BARKER. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 

BY DR. MARTIN. 

IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 

In small 4to, with Illustrations by Herbert Railton and 
John Fulleylove, 10s. 6d._ 


POPULAR m m AT EV ERY LIBRARY. 

CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY’S 

TO SAVE HIMSELF. 

2 vols. 

MRS. MARY E. MANN’S 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

By the Author of “ A Lost Estate.” 

2 vole. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
EGERTON CASTLE’S 

CONSEQUENCES. 3 vols. 

From the MORNING POST. 

“ The interest of the story deepens with 
each successive chapter. The author un¬ 
ravels with ease the threads of a complicated 
plot, while the vividly realistic character 
studies can scarcely be too much praised.” 

THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD'S 

THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

By the Author of “ Lady Grizel.” 

3 vols. 

From the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

A most graphic and interesting story, working up to a 
climax of power and intensity.” 

MR. H. S. MERBIMAN’S 

PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. 

By the Author of “Young Miatley.” 

3 vols. 

THE LATEST ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 

BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 

NOr.THEHN SEA. By MARY I.1NSKILL, Author of 
“The Haven under the Hill,” Ac. A New Edition. In 
1 vjl., crown 8vo, (is. __ 

Richard Bentley & S in, New Burlington Street, 
Publlihers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


GEO RGE ALLEN'S LIST 

WILL BE BEADY SOON AFTER EASTER. 

The Poems of 

John Ruskin. 

Written between the Ages of Seven and Twenty-six, 
with an Appendix of Later Poems. 

Now First Collected from the Original Manuscript and Printed 
Sources, and Edited in Chronological Order, with 
Notes, Biographical and Critical, 

By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 

Tn 2 vols.. of about 820 pp. each, with about 26 Plates, never 
before published, from Thawings by the Author, illustrative 
of some Places mentioned in the Text, and Facsimiles of 
Two Poems and an Early letter to his Father. 

A SPECIAL EDITION (limited to 760 Copies), on Arnold’s 
Unbleached Hand-made Paper, and the Plates on India Paper, 
large post 4to, Three Guineas. 

The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to, 30s. 
An Edition with Facsimiles only,.uniform with Small 
Editions recently published, small post 8vo, 10s. 

ALSO BY JOHN RUSKIN. 

Bmall Editions, Complete with all the Plates, 
«m»n post 8vo, 78. 6d. each; roan, gilt edges, 
I 0 s. 6 d. each. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Lam® <rfMemoiy.-7. The Lamp of Obedience. 
The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared. 

ARATBA PENTELICI: 

Seven Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. 

With One Engraving on Steel and 20 Autotype Plates. 

1 Of the Division of Arte.—2. Idolatrv.—3. Imagination. 

—4 - . Likeness.—5. Structure.—6. Die Schixil of Athene. 

7. The Relation between Michael Angelo and Tintoret. 

ARIADNE FLORENTINA: 

Biz Lectures on Wood and Metal Engraving, 
and Appendix. 

With Four Full-page Facsimiles from Holbein’s “ Dance of 
Death?” and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1 Definition of the Art of Engraving— 2.The Relation of 
EnirivLnKtoother Arte in Florence.-^. The Technics of 
Engraving.—4. The Technics of Motel Engraving. 

5 DestanntheGorman Schools of Engraving (Holbein and 
DUre^.-6 ^*ign te th e Florentine Schools of Engraving 
(Sandro Botticelli). 

VAL D’ARNO: 

Ten Lectures on Art of the Thirteenth 
Century in Pisa and Florence. 

With One Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Platce. 

BY WILLIAM CORY. 

IONICA. 

A New Edition, with several Additions, of a Volume of roems 
Cloth, 6s. 

“There is here some exceedingly remarkable verse and some 

all that was finite 

om lc\ el anasurpassev in compass of two 
ISral and ten pages, and to a form suitable1^^ 
as well as convenient for the I*** 1 " 11 

harvest of a life mainly devoted to other studi» 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

New Novels at all Libraries . 

THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 

ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of “ Red 
Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 

HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Old 
Adam,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 

GRAHAM, Author of “ The Golden Milestone,” “ The 
Sandcliff Mystery,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

“ ‘ A Bolt from the Blue’ is well told. "—Athenacum. _ 


Just out, doth extra, 2s. 6d. 

BY EDWIN J. ELLIS. 

THE GREYMARE ROMANCE. 

A Humorous Skit on University Life. 

With 26 Full-page Illustrations liy (lie Author. 

GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington; 

Mid 8, Boll Yard, Temple Bar, London. 


Now ready at all Booksellers. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

By justin McCarthy, m.p. 

Beingthe 3rd Volume in the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers Senes. 
Edited by STUART J. REID. 

With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr MoCartliy relates clearly and well the main incidents of Peel's 
noliSoil life, and deals fairly with the groat controversial which still 
rage about his conduct in rogard to the Roman Catholic Relief Bil 1, 
and the Repeal of the Corn Laws. — S'ltunUtv Review. 

The INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648 1660: 

Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, Somal, and 
Legal. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of Side¬ 
lights on tne Stuarts,” &c. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“Mr. Inderwick has mad« a valuable , c .f nb . ul ‘°“ 
tory in briuging out the chief charactcnatics dan Jg™* 

OVER the TEACUPS: a Series of 

Paners of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. 
By^. OL^ER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of 
“ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” &c. FOURTH 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Uia many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him 
as they read the charming pages of liis new volume. —Alkenaevm. 

ADVENTURES in NYASSALAND : a 

Two Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave-dealers in Central 
AMcI^By L^nSiH FOTHERINGHAM, Agent 
of the African Lakes Company. Numerous Illustrations. 

“ Iliftdls the* stirring story in a simple, straightforward, and very 
effective way.”— Scotsman. 

FIVE YEARS at PANAMA: the 

Trans-Isthmian Canal. By ^ ALFRED^ NELSON, 
Corresponding Member, Natural History Society, Montreal. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. Crown bvo, 
doth, 6s. 

STUDIES in ITALIAN LITERATURE, 

nansinal and Modern; also the Legend of “ H Cenacola.” 
a B^em by CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 
Write- of “ Zife of Fra Angelico,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

■ ■ Th^Swro rofa'iy s™' gracefu lly written. "-Sofanfug Revie w. 

ORE A T ARTISTS SERIES.—New Volumes. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, his LIFE 

and WORKS. Including a Memoir by FREDERIC G. 
STEPHENS, and an Essay on the Genius of George 
Cruikahank by W. M. THACKERAY. Numerous Dlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

THE LANDSCAPE and PASTORAL 

PAINTERS of HOLLAND : Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp, 
Potter. By FRANK CUNDALL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

Now ready, price ONE S HILL I N G. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

MARCH NUMBER. 

Contents. 

COMEDY of ERRORS. By Axprk.w L»xo. Wth Slllustra- 

Laubknvk Hutton. With 16 Dlustrations drawn by 

THE° ARGENTINE CAPITAL. By TnEonoRE Cnin, 
With 13 Illustrations drawn bvC. S. Reinhart, II. D. 

THE N cmN.?8 n E “ R.vm,. With 4 Dlus- 

IN tlro^STIlZNoZu ’r^EOPLKS "^COUNTRY: a Stray. 

■Part III. By CiiAtti.Ks Eoiikht Craddock. 
NATIONALITY in MUSIC. By Fuanuis Korbay. 

IN the VESTIBULE LIMITED: a Story. By BrandiR 

wggsi.'X FOLK. Parti. By Thomas Hardy. _(Dlus.) 

AMERICAN LEADS at WtCIST, and their HISTORY. 

By N. B. Trist. „ 

MOODS. Six Poems. By W. D. Ho'vki.ls. 

&o. &c. &c. 

London : Sampson Low, Mauston, & Co., Liuiitod, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond, with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sj-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria.”— 

Lord Melbourne. By Henry Dunckley. 

(Sampson Low.) 

It must be with a sharp pang of envy that 
the modern politician traces the political 
career of William Lamb. In times divided 
from our own by little more than two genera¬ 
tions of men, times within the memory 
of persons still living, it was possible 
to be a member of parliament without the 
drudgery of caucuses or the bond-service 
of leagues and federations, to vote accord¬ 
ing to your caprice or even according to 
your conscience, indifferent to the humours 
of constituencies, to follow your party and 
be no slave, to attack your party and not be 
outlawed, to leap suddenly into high office 
without the previous immodesty of perpetual 
self-advertisement, to lead a party and never 
be its servant, to be the first minister of the 
crown and neither its tyrant nor its syco¬ 
phant. Mere Whigs dwelt in this Arcadia 
fortunati nimium. Their family, their clique, 
or their purse, gave them a seat. During 
the long years of opposition they might 
please themselves as to what use they made of 
it. No leaders troubled them with remon¬ 
strances ; there was but rarely need to coax 
constituents or solicit mandates. Whether 
they chose to support Lord Sidmouth’s 
policy, or to deprecate Mr. Plunket’s pro¬ 
posals, to demand resumption of cash pay¬ 
ments, or to support a Corn Bill, thoir seat 
in the Commons and thoir exclusion from 
office were equally assured. Lapso of time, 
old age, death, began to disintegrate tho 
Liverpool phalanx; even from the Tories 
the flowing tide ebbed at last. A fortunate 
crisis and a bold venture into the eddies of 
intrigue gave tho young Whig a brief spell 
of office; and then came 1830 and suddenly 
he was a minister, a hero and the leader of 
a people. A few years of anxious but use¬ 
ful labour, abundance of great opportunities 
much chequered by failure, and he enters 
the pantheon of the Queen’s prime ministers, 
and his life is written by Mr. Dunckley. 

Something like this was the lot of Lord 
Melbourne. He entered parliament at 
twenty-six; he took office at forty-eight; 
he was fifty-five when he assumed the 
prime ministership, and sixty-two when he 
laid it down; and all the time it was no easy 
matter to say how he came to such high 
laces, or by what virtues he so well justi- 
ed his occupation of them. He never 
“ stumped” the country ; he had no “ mag¬ 
netism, nor any magic of eloquence; his 
statecraft was only common sense, his 
industry was industriously cloaked with 
indolence; and yet ho was an excellent 


home secretary and a good prime minister, 
and all with one half tho labour, and, 
as the modem politician may think, less 
than half the talent that is needed now to 
secure a Vice-Presidency of the Council or 
a Governorship of Madras. Even after 
death his works still follow him. His fame 
receives solemn interment in Mr. McCullagh 
Torrens’s book and kindly resuscitation in 
Mr. Dunckley’s, and political students feel 
towards him the gratitude of tired men for 
his whimsicalities and the affection of 
cynics for his unostentatious amiability. 

Except ample means, there was in 
Melbourne’s case hardly anything which 
might thoroughly account for the suc¬ 
cess of his career. His family was 
neither very old, nor very noble, nor 
very distinguished. His education was 
exceedingly desultory. Ho attached him¬ 
self to no particular leader and piqued 
himself upon no particular attainments. 
But, as he himself said, “The Whigs are 
all cousins,” and those Whigs who were not 
his own cousins were his wife’s. Through her 
he was connected with Gray and Spencer, 
Ponsonby and Althorp; and his own 
alliances extended evon further afield. 
Huskisson had married a cousin of his, 
and through Huskisson he was in touch 
with Canning. Swayed by all these in¬ 
fluences in his first political decade, he was 
a somewhat oscillating politician. He was 
introduced to Brooks by Mr. Fox himself; 
but after a while he drifted towards the 
small quasi-radical party, of which Whit¬ 
bread and Althorp were leader?, and later 
on veered towards Canning and the new 
Conservatism. He was slow to throw him¬ 
self into the cause of parliamentary reform, 
but when he had adopted the cause he 
showed himself much more of a Radical 
than many a more ardent reformer. Yet 
he was not intrinsically of the stuff of which 
fighting Radicals are made. To one kind 
of Radical a law is something to be re- 
ealed; to another it is something to be 
roken. Tho Whig was devoted to certain 
principles of politics, or perhaps of political 
sentiment, which he had learned in his 
youth and embraced with conviction; he 
differed from the philosophic Radical in 
having less reason but, perhaps, more 
passion—so far as a member of a buckram 
aristocracy can be said to be passionate 
—for the faith that was in him. But, 
by nature, Melbourne was none of these. 
He did not wish to break the laws; he 
came of a respectable family newly raised 
to the peerage. He was not eager to repeal 
them, for he had no enthusiasm for change 
in itself, or perhaps for anything else; and 
repealing laws was taking a world of trouble 
for a purely problematical gain. He had 
not any special faith in principles, for his 
training was chilling to all faith and 
relaxing to every principle. He was by 
nature of the stuff of which Conservatives 
are made. He had studied the history and 
theory of the constitution with care, and had 
no mind to destroy it for nothing. He 
thought a familiar injustice often more 
tolerable than any will-o’-the-wisp of perfect 
right; and he was too blase in private to 
expect much of the future in public. But 
his lot was cast in with the Whigs in an 


adventure in which to be thoroughgoing 
without faintheartedness was the only path 
of safety; and his clear and logical under¬ 
standing carried him far beyond many of 
his fellow 'Whigs, and contributed not a 
little to the successes of the Whig adminis¬ 
trations. His “ Why can’t you let it 
alone ? ” when his colleagues proposed to 
him projects of reform, was not the indica¬ 
tion of a lazy man or of an unprincipled 
man; it meant that he was too deeply 
impressed with the complex difficulties of 
things as they are to be sanguine of his 
own powers of arriving at a new world of 
things as they should be. But his policy, 
when he was willing to move and could get 
his own way, was thoroughgoing and bene¬ 
ficent. There is so much of feebleness and 
discredit about the later ministerial days 
of Melbourne and his colleagues that one is 
apt to forget how much of honest in¬ 
tention and genuine achievement is really 
theirs. Because they were “filled with the 
virtue of patience, and wholly lacking in 
the grace of resignation,” because they were 
entangled in difficulties with crowns and 
courts, and hampered by the opposition of 
the House of Lords, their merits are apt to 
be overlooked. Yet, in fact, they carried an 
ample share of English reforms; and no 
government has ever more genuinely at¬ 
tempted to deal fairly with Ireland, though 
the cost to their own popularity was present 
and certain, and the thanks of the Irish 
members and their countrymen were both 
future and contingent. 

These things Mr. Dunckley points out 
clearly and justly in this book. His drawing 
of Melbourne is clear, reasonable, and sym¬ 
pathetic ; and he is peculiarly successful in 
writing with tact and judgment about the 
difficulties into which he fell with his 
own wife, and with the wives of other people. 

I He speaks kindly of the follies of Lady 
Caroline, and extends to them the forgive¬ 
ness which the husband himself freely gave. 
In tho other matter ho is content to say, what 
is all that history can usofully record, that 
Melbourne was acquitted by the non-suit of 
a judge and the verdict of a jury. But it 
is to be regretted that the book is either 
no longer or so long. The best parts of it— 
those which are personal to Melbourne—are, 
in the main, excellent. But why a chapter 
on his early political life, when party 
allegiance sat lightly upon him, should be 
headed “ Political Land-Surveying,” and 
another, describing his incomparably kindly 
and judicious assistance to the Queen at 
Windsor after her accession, should be 
labelled “ Regius Professor,” it passes the 
wit of reviewer to divine. Even their author 
cannot suspect these phrases of wit, and the 
choice lies between regarding them as mean¬ 
ingless or as misleading. There are many 
passages in the book, introductory, explana¬ 
tory, and didactic, which would have fitted 
in very well if tho scheme of the book had 
been that of a general history; but in a par¬ 
ticular biography, as they stand, they seem 
rather irrelevant. There is an account of 
the Coke family, which is curious but 
remote; and we have sketches of Althorp and 
of Huskisson, which are well enough but 
not more appropriate than brief biographies 
of Lord Eldon, Mr. Canning, Mr. Herries, 
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or Lord Grey. Stanley’s zeal in the coercion 
debate of 1833 is a thing always worth 
recalling, but it has, perhaps, less to do 
with Melbourne than with any other minister 
of the time. Quite a large proportion of the 
contain no mention either of Mel- 


pages 

bourne’s name or of his works; and they 
do not sufficiently explain his policy or 
position to justify their presence in a short 
book where every lino is wanted for the 
subject itself. Add to this, that there is 
some undignified English—“ drawing the 
long bow” (p. 57), “showing the white 
feather ” (p. 58), “ setting the Liffey on 
fire” (p. 120), “ new combinations were on 
the cards” (p. 139), “the symbol of royal 
authority was travelling post-chaise through 
the Highlands ” (p. 179) (which means that 
Brougham took the Great Seal with him to 
Scotland)—and there is an occasional lapse 
into the diction of a morning paper 
“ In due time the Queen was crowned. Happily 
we have among our recent memories an event 
which eclipses the splendour of her coronation, 
It is lost in the stately magnificence of her 
jubilee, and in the sentiments of loyalty and 
gratitude and chastened pride which it called 
forth in all parts of the land.” 

These are blemishes inconsiderable in 
themselves, but all the more striking in 
contrast with the general merit of the book. 
In a second edition, perhaps, they can be 
removed ; but in the first they justify a critic 
in following George Primrose’s cousin in 
praising the works of Pietro Perugino, and 
observing that the picture might have been 
better if the painter had taken more pains. 

Yet it would be ungracious to conclude by 
reference only to the comparatively few 
demerits of this Life; and Mr. Dunckley’s 
description of what is, on the whole, 
Melbourne’s best title to recollection, his 
personal services to the Queen from 1837 to 
1839, is worth quoting at length : 

“ The Queen could not be left to grope her 
way alone through the difficulties of her new 
position. To instruct her in its technical duties 
was an easy matter—a month’s experience would 
suffice for that. But it was desirable that she 
should understand her duties in a much larger 
sense: that she should learn something of the 
history and principles of the constitution, that 
she should know the several parts assigned to 
the Lords, the Commons, and the Crown, and 
the practical as distinct from the theoretic rela¬ 
tions in which they stood to each other. No 
pedagogue could do this ... It was 
suggested that the Queen should be furnished 
with a private secretary . . . who should assist 
her in routine duties and offer occasional advice; 
but it was felt that such an arrangement would 
be inadequate, and for many reasons undesir¬ 
able. The position and qualifications of the 
Prime Minister supplied an easier solution of 
the difficulty. Melbourne had in fact already 
undertaken the task. The Queen naturally 
looked to him for advice, not only on matters 
of state, but in what was expected of her in 
discharging the everyday functions of royalty. 
He thus slid by degrees into an office without a 
name, which combined in itself the duties of 
private secretary and tutor. They wore distinct 
from those which belonged to him as the head 
of the government, and he knew how to keep 
them well apart. The disinterestedness, the 
self-negation, the absolute loyalty with which 
he acquitted himself in this delicate position 
were admitted by those of his eminent con¬ 
temporaries who were best aualified to form an 
opinion. It is a remarkable tribute to his 


character that his political rivals regarded him 
without jealousy or an atom of suspicion. 
There were some mutteiings of discontent 
among inferior men, but no dissatisfaction was 
expressed by Wellington or Peel. They knew 
that he had undertaken a difficult but indis¬ 
pensable task, one which was imposed upon 
him by the position he occupied and of which 
they themselves, when they came into office, 
would reap the benefit. Ho was a Whig no 
doubt, perhaps he was something less ; but at 
any rate he was an honest-hearted Englishman, 
in no merely conventional sense a gentleman, 
in whose perfect honour no ono hesitated to 
place entire reliance.” 


J. A. Hamilton. 


A Vision of Saints. By Lewis Morris. 

(Kegan Paul & Co ; ) 

A Vision of Saints carries out a design, 
long entertained by the author, of “ attempt¬ 
ing for the beautiful Christian legends and 
records what has so often been done for the 
mythology of Greece.” The poet, like 
Dante, passes through heaven in the com 
pany of an angelic guide, who relates the 
history of certain saints, selected presumably 
specially representative of Christian 
heroism and endeavour. The stories of the 
Sleepers of Ephesus and of Saint Chris¬ 
topher are first told, with some apology for 
their legendary character; a sketch of 
Antoninus Pius follows; and then succeed 
in chronological order a series of nineteen 
biographies of Christians, beginning with 
Saints Perpetua and Felicitas, and ending 
with Father Damien. This outline of the 
plan of the poem will indicate the two points 
of view from which it invites criticism— 
first, as a representation of the meaning 
and histoiy of Christianity; and secondly, 
as a work of poetic art. 

Considered as a representation of Chris¬ 
tianity, Mr. Morris’s poem lacks breadth of 
view : it contents itself with a picture of one 
aspect or type of Christianity. The author 
is undecided whether he shall deal with tho 
legends or the records whichhispreface classes 
together in spite of their essential difference. 
He begins with seven biographies of martyrs 
and saints which, viewed as a selection of 
representative Christians, are clearly legen¬ 
dary. There is nothing of Ignatius, Poly¬ 
carp, Origen, or Cyprian ; the great names of 
historic Christianity are avoided. A repre¬ 
sentation of Christianity, which tells the 
stories of Alexis and Dorothea, and says 
nothing of Cyprian : is obviously inadequate 
except as a representation of legendary 
Christianity. But the eighth saint is Francis 
of Assisi, and after him come Elizabeth of 
Hungary, Saint Roch, and Catharine of 
Siena. Two of these are historic in the 
truest sense. But Mr. Morris deals with 
Francis and Catharine from the legendary 
rather than the historic side; they are 
not brought before us in their historical 
reality. After Catharine we come suddenly 
upon George Herbert, and, leaving legends 
behind us, conclude our heavenly survey 
with pictures of Bunyan, Martyn, Mrs. Fry, 
and Father Damien. This short sketch of 
the contents of the Vision is sufficient to 
show that it identifies Christianity too 
closely with a spirit of aloofness from the 
joy and energy’ of life—a spirit of solf- 


renunciation and self-denial which conceives 
of these virtues as ends in themselves. 
Christianity from this point of view is 
eloquently and sympathetically presented, 
but it is not a Christianity which nowadays 
will satisfy all of us. Mr. Morris tolls the 
painful story of Alexis with sympathy and 
power ; but most of his readers could have 
spared Alexis altogether for an adequate 
presentation of Catharine of Siena, whose 
influence and place in the history of her 
time Mr. Morris entirely fails to appreciate. 

We must turn now to the value of A 
Vision of Saints as poetry. It is written 
throughout in singularly clear and graceful 
blank verse. The flow of verse is less 
spontaneous and slightly more conventional 
in diction than the Epic of Modes ; there is 
no passage quite so musical as parts of Mar- 
syas, nor is there any rhetoric so passionate 
and strong as the conclusion of the earlier 
volume. The movement and cadence are 
still Tennysonian, but any obvious imita¬ 
tion is avoided. Mr. Morris’s blank verse 
does not rise to the highest level of poetic 
art: a few lines of “ Tithonus ” at once make 
us impatient of his best efforts ; but among 
poets of the second rank he takes an import¬ 
ant place. Throughout his long poem his 
verse is never trivial: passages of dignified 
narrative, of graceful description, of eloquent 
pathos, succeed each other in pleasant alter¬ 
nation, without any failure of ear or relaxa¬ 
tion of artistic effort on the part of the poet. 
In imaginative and dramatic power the 
poem is disappointing. The even excellence 
of the versification tends to emphasise the 
absence of discrimination and distinction in 
the portrayal of the characters. Although 
many martyrdoms are described with pains 
and sympathy, we are yet left with a dim 
and conventional idea of what an early 
Christian martyr thought and felt. A lipe 
or two from the opening of Mr. Browning’s 
“A Death in the Desert ” will revoal to us the 
absence of any passionate reality in Mr. 
Morris’s sketches of tho primitive Christians; 
Lord Tennyson’s “St. Simeon Stylites ” will 
convince us of tho comparative shallowness 
of his historical criticism and of his powers of 
thought. Mr. Morris sueceods best when ho 
gets away from the earlier, more legendary 
stories. John Bunyan’s life could hardly, 
in the space the author allows himself, be 
more justly and eloquently told ; the account 
of Father Damien is at once more strongly 
felt and more freshly poetic than anything 
else in the book. 

We have two other comments to make 
upon tho poem as a whole. We have been 
struck by the feebleness of the poet's own 
comments on the words of his angelic guide. 
They seem to be inserted because the 
machinery of the poem requires them ; but 
this machinery whereby Mr. Morris very 
foolishly compares himself to Dante is 
conventional and meaningless. On the 
other hand, the restraint Mr. Morris has 
put upon himself as regards the length 
of his biographies, the care and taste shown 
in the selection and grouping of incidents, 
and the lucidity and interest of his narrative, 
are admirable. As more stories, most of 
these sketches could not easily be surpassed, 
and their graceful music is suro to bo widely 
popular. Ronald Bayne. 
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Across East-African Glaciers: an Account of 

the First Ascent of Kilimanjaro. By Dr. 

Hans Meyer, translated by E. H. S. 

C'alder. (George Philip & Son.) 

Wrrn this handsome volume, embodying a 
full account of Dr. Meyer’s successful ex¬ 
pedition to Kilimanjaro in the autumn of 
1889, the first chapter in the historic life of 
the twin-crested African monarch has been 
worthily closed. To be sure Kibo alone 
was actually scaled; but Kibo is by far the 
higher of the two peaks, its elevation being 
now determined at 19,720 foet. Even 
rugged Mawenzi was ascended to an altitude 
of 16,140 feet, or within 1430 of the sum¬ 
mit ; and both were so carefully studied 
from everj r standpoint that our knowledge 
of this huge volcanic mass may now be 
regarded as complete in all its salient 
features. 

To accomplish this result has taken some 
forty years of intermittent essays, from the 
time Kilimanjaro was first sighted and 
roughly sketched by Kebmann in 1848, the 
intermediate stages being broadly indicated 
by Von der Decken’s partial exploration of 
1861-2, New’s ascent to the snow-line in 
1871, Johnston’s six months’ residence on 
the Chagga slopes and determination of 
glacier ice on Kibo in 1884, and Dr. Meyor’s 
two previous expeditions of 1887 and 1888. 
Partly to the experience of African travel 
acquired on these occasions, and partly to 
the able co-operation of his associate, Herr 
Purtscholler, a seasoned Alpine climber, Dr. 
Meyer was indebted for the triumphant 
issue of his third attempt, which ■will always 
rank high in the annals of mountain ex¬ 
ploration. No less than sixteen days alto¬ 
gether were spent between the altitudes of 
15,000 and 20,000 feet, that is to say, in a 
rarified atmosphere where the proportion of 
oxygen falls as low as 55 or 50 per cent., 
and even less. Yet 

“in that timo we had made four ascents of 
Kibo and three of Mawenzi; we had reached 
the culminating peak of the mountain, ascer¬ 
tained the existence of a great crater at the 
summit, discovered the first African glaciers, 
and made a tolerably thorough survey of the 
higher altitudes, the results of our explorations 
being recorded in a fairly complete series of 
photographs, sketches, notes, ana specimens.” 

In the introductory chapter Dr. Meyer 
renders ample justice to the merits of all 
his predecessors, with one notable exception. 
For some inexplicable reason Mr. H. H. 
Johnston has been signalled out for much 
unwarranted animadversion, couched in lan¬ 
guage at once ungenerous and, it must be 
added, in the worst of taste. No one, 
scarcely even Dr. Meyer himself, has done 
better service in this region than Mr. John¬ 
ston ; yet he is sneered at because he stops 
to refresh himself with “ some brandy and 
water from his flask in order to restore his 
sinking courage ” ; his “ facile pen” is said 
to be “completely at the mercy of his 
ardent imagination ” ; his accounts of the 
commercial prospects of this region are 
“full of exaggeration,” because the Ger¬ 
mans, with their lack of experience and 
semi-military colonial administration, have so 
far been disappointed with their acquisition. 
A day’s march of apparently not more than 
eighteen miles is sceptically described as 


“herculean,” because Dr. Meyer’s party 
took “ double the time to traverse the same 
ground.” Lastly, his statement that at the 
beginning of the hot season (October) “ a 
white rime sottled on the grass,” is called 
in question. This was at the altitude of 
8600 feet; yet in the middle of the hot 
season (November 1) Dr. Meyer himself 
found “ hoar-frost on the ground ” at about 
the same altitude (8710 feet)! 

Such German polemics, where none were 
needed, might advantageously have been 
confined to the German edition of a work 
which, apart from this blemish, is both 
eminently readable and of great scientific 
value. Besides the sections devoted to 
Kilimanjaro, it contains specially intei eat¬ 
ing accounts of the little known highland 
districts of Ugweno west of Lake Jipe and 
of Kiboso and Uru west of ?L>ji, the terri¬ 
tory of Johnston’s friend Mandara. In 
Ugweno the acquaintance was made of 
Naguvu, a local potentate who 
“had just returned from some distant merry¬ 
making, and, to say the least of it, seemed 
slightly elevated. His effusiveness was quite 
overwhelming. ‘ Long ago, when I was a 
boy,’ he said, holding out his greasy paw, ‘ a 
white man came to see our valley ’ (Dr. Kerslen, 
the companion of Yon der Decken), and now 
that I am old, here is ano'her. The first 
mzungit [white man] went away, and returned 
to his own people, but I want you to stay with 
us always. With powerful medicines you will 
make my young men strong to conquer all the 
land of Ugweno; and in return you shall have 
as much food and as many wives as you 
please.’ ” 

Historic justice requires it to be added 
that Naguvu really was a magnanimous 
African prince, “ unusually good-hearted,” 
and of “ unbounded hospitality,” sending 
presents of a goat and “ a fine fat cow,” 
receiving, however, in return, “ cloth, beads, 

owder, and percussion-caps.” Brother- 

ood was of course made, though by a 
somewhat repulsive process; and then a 
demand was made for the German flag, as 
a potent charm against all earthly ovils. On 
this point the explorer hastens to add that 

“ this was the only occasion on which a native 
chief received the national flag at my hands ; 
and I must beg my readers to understand that 
I have no sympathy whatever with those 
travellers who, wherever they go, seem to 
make it their mission to leave the German 
colours streaming in their wake. In East 
Africa, which has been partitioned out by 
international agreements, the practice is super¬ 
fluous, if not indeed ridiculous.” 

The social changes going on among 
Bantu or Negroid peoples, unknown to the 
outer world even by name twenty years ago, 
are well illustrated by what was witnessed 
in the territory of Mareale, one of Mandara’s 
neighbours on the Chagga slopes. 

“What formerly had been an open space in 
front of his very unpretending hut was now 
enclosed by a castellated wall about twelvo feet 
high, with a single low and narrow opening. 
Within the court so formed stood the huts of 
Mareale’s wives and children, and beside them 
a liandsomo houso in the coast style with a 
gable roof. The interior was divided into 
several apartments, comfortably furnished as 
sitting and bed-rooms, partly with Indian and 
partly with European furniture. The only 
objection was that, owing to the entire absence 
of windows, all the rooms were pitch-dark, 



Besides his house, Mareale is now also 
the proud owner of a sewing-machine, a 
“ needle-drum ” as he calls it, which he 
prizos above everj’thing else, because “ no¬ 
body has anything like it in the whole of 
Chagga.” Political economists need not 
despair of the commercial future of a con¬ 
tinent whose indigenous populations have 
already begun to appreciate such products 
of civilisation as fine houses, European and 
Indian furniture, and sewing-machines. 
Mareale, when shown his photograph, at 
once recognised the likeness, on which Dr. 
Meyer remarks that he was the only Negro 
he ever met who seemed capable of even 
faintly grasping the true nature of a photo¬ 
graph. But this is not the experience of 
Dr. Junker, who, on the contrary, was 
struck by the remarkable quickness of the 
Makaraka (Niam-Niam) populations, show¬ 
ing themselves in this respect far superior 
to the Nubians and Arabs themselves. 

From the Uru district—that is, from the 
west—the very finest view was obtained 
of Kilimanjaro: 

“ Without doubt Kibo is most imposing as seen 
from the west. Here it rises in solitary 
majesty, and the eye is not distracted by the 
sister peak of Mawenzi, of which nothing is to 
be seen but a single jutting pinnacle. The 
effect is enhanced by the magnificent flowing 
sweep of the outline, the dazzling extent of the 
icecap, the vast stretch of the forest, the 
massive breadth of the base, and the jagged 
crest of the Shira spur as it branches away 
towards the west. Rising from the plains, the 
whole mountain is visible from base to summit 
in one unbroken line—beautiful in its absolute 
simplicity and serene grandeur, yet with a 
beauty which depends for its impressiveness on 
exquisite proportion and harmonious balance of 
parts, rather than on the more picturesque 
elements of varied form and colour. It is 
beauty of the symmetrical, the severe, the 
sublimely solitary.” 

Dr. Meyer raises the difficult question of 
the treatment of rofraetory carriers, and 
sensibly enough solves it in principle by 
suggesting the golden mean between too 
great leniency and excessive severity. But, 
so far as can be judged from the circum¬ 
stances as described by himself, his prac¬ 
tice seems to have decidedly inclined towards 
the latter course. References to the “stick ” 
and kurlash (a rhinoceros-hide lash) are 
painfully frequent. We read that “they 
were an indifferent lot, constantly in need of 
the whip to bring them to their senses ” ; and 
that Dr. Meyer himself had daily “to 
mount the judge’s chair and to mete out 
condign punishment to evil-doers at the 
hands of the Somdl, ten to twenty lashes 
being the quantum for ordinary offences.” 
Once the butt-end of a gun sent an unfor¬ 
tunate Zanzibari “ sprawling on his back ” 
for ill-using a cow that objected to go quietly 
to the shambles, and this was not un¬ 
naturally followed by “ a general outburst 
of amazed indignation.” 

In a thoughtfully written chapter on the 
prospects of the German East African Pro¬ 
tectorate, the author advocates the adoption 
of some system of compulsory labour, such 
as “ that in vogue in the Philippine Islands.” 
The native “ must be trained in the school 
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of hard work, and he must be forced to 
work if he cannot be prevailed to do so 
voluntarily.” These are also Dr. Junker’s 
views, and it is at all events evident that 
the “ sentimental disease ” has not yet made 
much head in the Fatherland. But if the 
kurbash is still to flourish, and compulsory 
labour be superadded to their other griev¬ 
ances, the natives may perhaps fail to see 
the advantage of the new order of things. 

As may be seen from the foregoing speci¬ 
mens, the translation is well executed, 
fluent, and idiomatic. The transliteration 
also has been carefully attended to, though 
Djagga appears wrongly on the maps, with 
Jagga for Chagga in the text. The double 

S lural “brackens” occurs in one place, 
espite of Tennyson’s, 

“ But when the bracken • rusted on their crags; ’ ’ 
in another “ must ” seems to stand as a past 
tense for musste ; elsewhere we have the 
usual “water-shed” for “water-parting” 
or “ divide ”; “ gladsome green ” also 

sounds strange, and “ gallery forests ” per¬ 
haps stranger. The latter expression, 
originally used by Piaggia, was adopted by 
Schweinfurth, and thus found its way into 
English translations of German books of 
travel. But it seems scarcely admissible, 
and some better expression might perhaps 
be found for the selvage of forest growths 
characteristic of so many Central-African 
rivers. The work is splendidly illustrated 
with many woodcuts, and a score of coloured 
plates prepared by Mr. E. T. Compton from 
photographs by the author. There are also 
three fine maps embodying the results of 
the surveys, but defective in some of the 
topographical details. A re-formed {re- 
mami) glacier observed on the slope of 
Kibo as low down as 15,910 feet does not 
appear on the large-scale map of Kili¬ 
manjaro. 

A. H. Keake. 


Sludia Biblica et JScclesiaslt'ca: Essays, &c., 
by Members of the University of Oxford. 
Vol. II. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

It is now a little over five years since the 
first volume of the Studia Biblica was pub¬ 
lished, and was duly reviewed in the 
Academy. The book seems to have met 
with a kindly reception among the few 
periodicals and reviews to which its rather 
recondite learning appealed. One chief 
reason of this general note of welcome was 
that it indicated what promised to be a new 
departure among the leading scholars of our 
chief university. It seemed an attempt to 
do away with the reproach so often made 
against our oldest and wealthiest seat of 
learning that its contributions to original 
research are so meagre in proportion to its 
means and its numbers. I fear it must be 
added that the fair promise has hitherto 
been belied by a scanty performance. The 
accumulation, “ in rather a leisurely way ”— 
as the editors with unconscious irony phrase 
it—of seven essays in five years—a little 
over one monograph per annum—is cer¬ 
tainly not a magnificent output of Biblical 

* Is not the » still felt as a plural ending in this 
word as well as in “ oxen” f Cf. A.8. bracu, pi. 
braccan. 


and ecclesiastical essayB for the largest and 
richest university in the world. The pro¬ 
fessor or privat-docent of the smallest German 
university would regard with immeasurable 
scorn a return so disproportionate to the 
outlay. No doubt this volume represents 
only a fraction of the general harvest of 
learned production by members of the uni¬ 
versity. But there is no other collection 
that I am aware of which professes to gamer 
the occasional gleanings of Oxford scholars 
in the large field of Biblical and ecclesiastical 
lore; and in those departments at all events 
the learned Teuton would have a right to 
stigmatise it as meagre. His natural in¬ 
ference as to the extreme backwardness of 
Biblical studies in England would be further 
confirmed by the editors’ expressed fear 
that the publication of these essays would 
prove unremunerative. He might even ask 
whether a university whose foundations are 
supposed to be connected with the study of 
Scripture, and whose cognisance is an open 
Bible, can be said to justify its raison d'etre 
when a collection of essays on Bible subjects 
by qualified scholars fails to find support in 
a community of some 12,000 members. 

On examining this volume he might 
perhaps make a further unfavourable com¬ 
ment. He might find fault with the sub¬ 
jects of most of the essays and the tone and 
methods of the authors. He might allege 
that they seem pervaded by a petty and 
narrow literalism which delights - in the 
accumulation of critical minutiae and rarely 
rises to important issues. It is too often 
the effect of minute verbal scholarship that 
its microscopic vision of petty details of 
grammar or orthography incapacitates the 
student for the true perspective and appre¬ 
ciation of largo general views. It is, per¬ 
haps, needless to add that this kina of 
research accords with, even if it be not the 
result of, the generally conservative instincts 
of our Oxford savants. While the bonus 
textuarius is expending all his energy in the 
elucidation of a single word in some late— 
and, for true exegesis, worthless—MS., he 
cannot at tho same time consider how far 
the passage in which it occurs is gonuino, 
or, that being granted, how far it is a valu¬ 
able outcome of Christian tradition. While 
so many important and vital issues of 
Biblical scholarship are being discussed with 
ever increasing assiduity and temerity, it is 
surely a mistake to spend arduous labour 
on the minor literature of its earliest docu¬ 
ments. Here, too, the principle applies: 
“ The life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment.” 

Passing to the contents of the volume— 
the more important of which I purpose 
taking in the order in which they occur— 
the first essay is Dr. Neubauer’s on “ The 
Authorship and Titles of the Psalms accord¬ 
ing to Early Jewish Authorities.” As might 
have been anticipated from its authorship, 
it is a learned and interesting contribution 
to a subject which in times gone by has 
greatly exercised Biblical commentators. 
On some such principle as omne ignotum pro 
magnifico the Hebrew titles to the Psalms 
have been regarded as supplying a key not 
only to the age and authorship of those 
compositions, but also to the music to which 
they were chanted; and many a superstruc¬ 


ture of ingenious guesswork has been 
erected on those bases. Dr. Neubauer shows 
conclusively that nothing—worthy of being 
called knowledge—can be asserted on the 
subject. His summary seems to me of 
importance, especially as tho attention of 
Bible students is at present being directed 
to the book of Psalms. He says : 

‘ ‘ From all those different expositions of the 
titles of the Psalms it is evident that the mean¬ 
ing of them was early lost; in fact, the LXX. 
and the other early Greek and Latin transla¬ 
tions offer no satisfactory explanation of most 
of them. Of the best Jewish commentators 
like Ibn Ezra and David Qam/ii, the former 
treats them as the opening words of popular 
melodies, the other as names of instruments, 
both confessing that the real meanings are 
unknown. . . . Thus when all traditional 
matter is exhausted the only remaining resource 
is the critical method, which, however, on the 
present subject has as yet made no consider¬ 
able progress.” 

Dr. Noubauor’s paper is followed by what 
I feel compelled to pronounce tho most im¬ 
portant contribution in the volume—“ The 
Origin and Mutual Relation of the Synoptic 
Gospels,” by Mr. F. H. Woods. After an 
exhaustive examination of his subject, Mr. 
Woods arrives at what seems to be a grow¬ 
ing consensus on the part of most students 
of our Gospels, viz., “ that the original basis 
of the Synoptical Gospels coincided in its 
range and order with our St. Mark.” For 
this he adduces six reasons of varying 
strength and incidence, the accumulative 
force of which it seems to me impossible to 
withstand. Mr. Woods also enounces other 
conclusions incidental to his main theme, of 
which it may be said that they are char¬ 
acterised by some measure of likelihood. 
Nothing, however, can be more cautious 
than his method or more guarded than his 
statements. He agrees with Holtzmann in 
surrendering the needless hypothesis of an 
Ur-Marcus, but he gives no indication of 
his opinion as to the sources whence 
Matthew and Luke filled up what they re¬ 
garded as lacunae in Mark. Probably tlioso 
sources were more numerous and varied 
than wo aro apt to suspect. There might, 
c.g., kavo boon more than one collection of 
written sayings (Aoyia) like that assigned to 
the Ur-Matthaeus. The oral traditions, 
also, may have varied either according to 
the Apostles to whom they were tradition¬ 
ally ascribed, or according to the particular 
churches by which they were received 
and accredited. Mr. Woods must be con¬ 
gratulated on his very able treatment of 
a subject on which tho last word has 
by no means as yet been spokon. To 
add to the merits of his essay, ho has 
appended an excellent synoptic table, 
“snowing tho relation between St. Mark 
and the two other Synoptical Gospels.” 
Though composed for the purposes of his 
argument, this table has an independent 
interest and utility of its own. It is an 
invaluable introduction to the comparative 
study of the Gospels, and throws no small 
light on the principles of selection or re¬ 
jection which it is obvious governed their 
composition. 

Tho next paper of importance is Dr. Bigg’s 
ossay on “ The Clementine Homilies ”—tho 
earliest example of that species of fiction of 
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which Robert Elmere is, among ourselves, 
the latest illustration, i.e., the controversial 
novel. The general subject of the Clemen¬ 
tine writings bristles, I need hardly say, 
with doubtful and contentious matter— 
quite beyond the scope of a literary journal 
to meddle with. Here it is enough to say 
that to already existing theories as to the 
origin and authorship of the Homilies Dr. 
Bigg adds another, which he supports with 
equal ingenuity and learning. Briefly, his 
theory is that the Homilies were made up 
by a re-cast on the part of an Ebionite and 
Arian editor, probably of Syrian nationality, 
of an orthodox Grundschnft, which formed 
the original basis of all the Clementine 
writings. That the Clementine Recog¬ 
nitions and Homilies owed their existence 
to an anterior work now lost has long beon 
an accepted conclusion of the critics, so that 
Dr. Bigg has something like a consensus 
of scholars on which to build his hypothesis. 

A word of recognition must also be given 
to the fifth essay by Mr. Bebb on “ The 
Evidence of the Early Versions and Patristic 
Quotations in the Text of the Books of the 
New Testament.” This is, in part, a re- 
publication of the author’s Ellerton Prize 
Essay (1888). It is less an account of results 
than of methods and principles, and there¬ 
fore has little interest for the general reader. 

On the whole, the second volume of Stadia 
Biblica may claim to demonstrate the 
vitality of Biblical studies in Oxford. But 
it also proves, as already suggested, that 
the life is not quite the vigorous, warm¬ 
blooded, prolific life which ought to charac¬ 
terise a well-nourished, intellectual organism 
like the university of Oxford. 

John Owen. 


THE NATIONAL EI’IC OF THE GEORGIANS. 

I)er Mann im Tigerfelle. Von Schota Rusta- 
weli. Aus dem Georgischen iibersetzt 
von Arthur Loist. (Dresden & Leipzig : 
Pierson.) 

Hebe Arthur Leist is a courageous man. 
He has already published a volume of 
selections from the Georgian poets of the 
nineteenth century ( Gcorgischc Richter , ver- 
deutscht, Leipzig, 1887). It was no trivial 
feat to render into German verse some of the 
charming lyrics of Orbeliani, Prince Ilya 
Chavchavadze, and others; but the rich 
oriental colouring of their poetry loses little 
or nothing in Herr Leist’s resetting. Let 
us take for example the lines beginning: 
“ So hiir’ ich wieder dein vergess’nes 
Rauschen,” or “ Im Schlummerlieht der 
blassen Vollmondstrahlen.” 

In the present case Herr Leist has ventured 
upon nothing less than a translation of the 
romantic epic of the twelfth century, of 
which the Georgians are so justly proud. 
So little is known of the literature of this 
people that it will probably be a cause of 
amazement to many that such a work exists. 
Of the author we have but scanty details. At 
the conclusion of his poem he tells us theplaco 
of his birth, to quote Herr Leist’s transla¬ 
tion : 

“ Icli, der ich diese Dichtung uicderschrieb. 

Mit’ hellcm deist und warmen Herzenstrieb. 
Stamm aus dem Land Meschetien und dort. 
Liegt Rustavi, mein kleiner Heimatsort.” 

Rustavi is in the neighbourhood of Akhal- 


tsikh. We are told that the poet was sent to 
study at Athens, and on his return was 
made Queen Tamara’s secrotary. During 
the reign of this sovereign (1184-1212), 
Georgia reached the height of its prosperity; 
hence the great estimation in which she is 
still held by her countrymen, who are in 
the habit of assigning to the period of her 
rule all buildings of former times still 
standing. Rustaveli is said to have 
died at Jerusalem, as a monk, in 1215; 
what professes to be his portrait is still 
shown in one of the monasteries. 

He called his poem Yephkvis Tkaosani, or 
“ The Man in the Panther’s Skin,” which 
garment the hero Tariel is represented as 
constantly wearing. This Herr Leist trans¬ 
lates “tiger’s skin.” The word, indeed, 
may mean either according to Chubinov’s 
Lexicon; but we are inclined to follow the 
scholars who approve of the other render¬ 
ing, among whom is Prof. Tsagarelli, of 
St. Petersburg, now the most competent 
authority upon this language. It has been 
incorrectly rendered into Russian (and else¬ 
where) “ The Panther’s Skin ” ; but the 
termination osani implies wearing. We 
are told in one of the quatrains of the poem 
that on him (Tariel) was a dress of the skin 
of the panther; a hat of the same skin 
covered his head. 

Up to the present time only portions of 
this poem have made their appearance in 
any European language. Thus, a translation 
into Russian of the beginning has appeared ; 
in the Biblioteka Warszawska, vol. iv., a cer¬ 
tain Casimir Lapczinski has given a sketch 
of the poem in Polish; and a version into 
French has been promised, but we cannot 
say whether such a work has ever appeared. 
The poem narrates the love of Avtandil for 
Tinatina, daughter of the Arabian king, 
Rostevan; and that of Tariel for Nestan 
Darodjan, daughter of the Indian king, 
Parsed an. 

Although the action of the poem takes 
place in an ideal locality, we meet wdth 
the familiar names of Arabia, India, and 
China. Rustaveli himself says that the 
subject is taken from the Persian (see 
quatrain 16), and that he has simply trans¬ 
lated it into verse, making no abridgment. 
But in quatrains 727-728 he forgets this, 
and makes his hero, Avtandil, speak to 
Tinatina, the daughter of the Arabian king, 
in pure Georgian. No Persian original of 
the poem has been found as yet, and 
most critics think that the poet’s as¬ 
sertion was a mere trick to conceal the 
allusions to Queen Tamara, with whom he 
was in love. The poem is written in 
quatrains, each line of which consists of six 
feet, and concludes with the same rhyme. 
Such an apparent monotony does not annoy 
the ear of a Georgian. Now and then a 
vowel appears to be added to a line to make 
the rhyme more complete ; at the beginning 
of the fourth line of each quatrain is found 
the word da, meaning “ and,” which is not 
reckoned among the syllables of that line. 

I There is a strongly marked ictus in the 
middle of each verse. 

The poem was printed at Tiflis in 1712, 
by King Vakhtang, after the establishment 
of a press there. In order to disarm the 
hostility of the ecclesiastics, he furnished it 


with a mystic commentary. The clergy had 
always been antagonistic to the poem, on 
account of the absence of any pious ex¬ 
pressions in it; and the Catholicos Anthony 
is said to have ordered copies of it to be 
thrown into the River Kur. 

We must now see how Herr Leist has 
handled this difficult poem, written in a 
language which so few have been able to 
master, and the principles of which still 
remain an unsolved enigma. He has, of 
course, been obliged to abandon the quat¬ 
rains ; these could never be made agreeable 
to a Western ear. He has begun his trans¬ 
lation in a metre, the scheme of which is 
aba cd efe; but it seems to us that 
the ottara ritna would be best suited to it. 
This Herr Loist afterwards abandons and 
translates the bulk of the poem into blank 
verse, a metre which is rather prosaic, unless 
the pause in the line be carefully varied, as 
Milton has done. The conclusion of the 
poem is given in heroics. 

“ The Man in the Panther’s Skin ” has 
always enjoyed immense reputation among 
the Georgians, and many of its lines have 
become proverbs. It has been preserved in 
several MSS., and some copies were exhibited 
at the Tiflis exhibition in 1881. No edition 
of it appeared between that of King Vakh¬ 
tang in 1712 and that published at St. 
Petersburg in 1841 under the editorship of 
the great Georgian scholar Brosset, Zaeh. 
Phalavandishvili, and Chubinov, the author 
of the dictionary. Complaints, however, 
have been made of the incorrectness of 
this text. The year 1887 saw the 
appearance at Tiflis of a very handsome 
edition, with plates by an Hungarian artist 
Zichy, somewhat in the style of the late 
Gustave Dore, and perhaps not very suc¬ 
cessful. 

We have space only for a short sketch 
of the plot; but our readers may like 
to have it. Rostevan, the old King of 
Arabia, resigns his crown in favour of 
his daughter Tinatina. He is, troubled, 
however, with the thought that there is 
no hero in his whole kingdom who is 
equal to himself in courage. Accordingly, 
one of his captains, Avtandil, gets up a 
great hunting expedition, with a view of 
showing the king his own bravery and 
familiarity with weapons. At the hunt the 
attendants of the king find in the woods a 
young man weeping, clothed in a panther’s 
or tiger’s skin, who seems to the king a 
mysterious person. In vain does he send 
his attendants to discover the cause of his 
trouble; for the youth hides himself in the 
recesses of the forest. The king is still 
curious and dissatisfied, and is represented 
as being so distressed about the matter that 
his daughter, Tinatina, promises her hand 
to the man who will find out the cause of 
the youth’s sorrow. Avtandil, who has long 
been in love with her, determines to go in 
quest of the mysterious stranger. After 
three years’ search he finds out who he is, 
and is rewarded vrith the hand of the prin¬ 
cess, and the piece concludes with their 
marriage festivities. A large part of the 
poem is occupied with an episode in which 
the love of Tariel, the youth in the panther’s 
skin, for Nestan Daredjan is narrated, and 
there are a great many other digressions. 
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'The plot is simple, perhaps too simple 
for our Western tastes, and therefore it will, 

E robably, be regarded as a curiosity and 
ttle more. The long quatrains do not seem 
harmonious to our ears, and Georgian is 
a somewhat rugged language. Still, to 
the philologist, Georgian has considerable 
attractions. The structure is peculiar, more 
especially that of the verb, which through¬ 
out reminds us of Basque, although the 
absence of any community of vocabulary 

E revents us from attempting to group these 
inguages together. They seem to show 
the verb in an earlier stage than we can find 
it in any Aryan language; it has not yet 
been differentiated horn the noun. More¬ 
over, Georgian has one great advantage over 
Basque; it has a fairly rich literature, 
dating from the eighth century, whereas 
that of Basque is of the most fragmentary 
kind. 

As a specimen of Herr Leist’s manner as 
a translator, we will give the concluding 
verses. We cannot help saying that we 
wish he had translated all the poem in 
similar heroics, reminding us somewhat in 
their style of the quaint and fantastic poem 
“ Pharonnida,” by William Chamberlayne, 
published in 1659, now almost forgotten. 

“ Zu Ende ist nun diese Heldenmur; 

Die Harfe bebt noch, doch eie klingt nicht inehr. 
Sehwach is nux meiner schlichten Harfe Klang, 
Weit iibertont von David’s Psalmensang. 

Die Miire, die von femem Land erziihlt, 

Von Herrschem einer unbekannten Welt, 

Fand ich und da sie mcinen Geist ergiitzt, I 

Hab’ ich in Verse sie fiir Euch gesetzt; 

Besungen hat Choneli Amiran, 

Den Sohn der hoheitsvollen Daredschan 
Schawteli, der des hiichsten Lobes wert 
Hat Abdull Meschi durch Gesang verehrt; 
Tmokweli, der als Dichter hoher steht, ( 

Verherrlichte im Liede Dilarget 
Und Taryel, den Ungemach gequult, 

Hab’ ich, Enst’weli, mir zum Held erwahlt. 

To give an idea of the Georgian, we 
append the four lines corresponding to the 
last eight lines of the above quotation: 

“ Amiran Darejanis dze Moses ukia Khonelsa, 
Abdul Mesia Shavthelsa leksi mas ukes romelsa ; 
Dilargeths Sargis Thmogvelisa mas ena daush- 
romelsa, 

Tariel inissa Rusthvelsa, misthvis tsreml-sheush- 
robclsa.” 

It will be seen that Herr Leist’s version 
somewhat expands the original; but he has 
done his work well, and must be heartily 
congratulated upon the accomplishment of so 
difficult a task. He has made the Georgian 
poet known to the western world. 

W. It. Morfill. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Her Love and Hie Life. By F. W. Robinson. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Consequences. By Egerton Castle. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

Jack Warleigh. By Dalrymple J. Belgrave. i 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Idea. By Pascal Germain. (.Spencer 
Blackett.) i 

That Fiddler Fellow. By Horace E. 
Hutchinson. (Edward Arnold.) 

A New Lady Aud/ey. By Austin Fryers. I 
(Sonnenschein.) I 

In Her Love and His Life is given the best 


portrait in tho whole Robinsonian gallery— 
the character that will, at all events, be to 
Mr. Robinson what Joan Yaljean is to 
Victor Hugo. Mike Garwood, gamin and 
artist in posse, with a thief for a father and 
a drunkard for a mother, can hardly be said 
to arrive at the dignity of sainthood. But 
it may be said of him that, by means 
of art and love and a certain dignity of 
character, which must in some myste¬ 
rious way have mingled with his family 
blood, he becomes strong, self-reliant, and 
capable of self-sacrifice at least in the 
stoical sense. As is usually the case with 
Mr. Robinson’s novels, Her Love and His 
Life contains some strong characters in 
addition to tho hero. Three of these are 
exceptionally well drawn : Mike’s father, 
the convict and thief, who almost murders 
his son, and yet has a sneaking pride in 
him, and from whom that son inherits his 
turn for art; his disreputable, tipsy, and 
almost insane mother; and his uncle, 
Sampson Kerts, tho serpentine-worker and 
narrowly religious moralist. The Con- 
sterdines, father and daughter, would havo 
deserved to be added to this group, only 
Rudolph is too hollow and pompous a 
humbug to have had for a daughter so very 
genuine and straightforward a girl as Patty. 
Sir Felix Durant, the scientist, successful in 
his profession but a failure in love, is also 
a very showy and ambitious sketch. But 
there is an air of unreality about him. He 
| is a trifle too able, too magnanimous, too 
everything; and, for that matter, Mike 
Garwood is also represented as being too 
decidedly a genius. There are some very 
effective scenes in Her Love and His Life, 
especially the interview between Rudolph 
1 Consterdine and James Garwood, when the 
| latter is in a condition bordering upon 
delirium tremens, and the desperate attempt 
of Mike to rescue his mother on a wild 
night at sea. Altogether, this is as remark¬ 
able and satisfactory a story ns Mr. Robin¬ 
son has ever published. 

Consequences is notable for a very powerful 
plot well worked out, even although the 
incident on which that plot hinges, and by 
which George Kerr, an English gentleman, 
with a house in Mayfair, is transformed into 
a Confederate Colonel with a distinguished 
record, can hardly be said to be quite 
original. But this is the only thing that 
lacks originality in the story. George 
Kerr’s sham suicide, his transformation into 
David Fargus, and his guardianship— 
disguised as Fargus—of his own son Lewis 
are all as decidedly fresh as they 
are admirably contrived. Then the 
paternal solicitude which is of the essence 
of the story is happily—in a sense also un¬ 
happily—relieved by the sub-plot, in which 
the chief parts are taken by that remark¬ 
able specimen of the scholar and gentleman 
Charles Hillyard and his mistress Miss 
"Wren. This stormy and original young 
woman looks like one of Mr. Robinson’s 
heroines borrowed for the special purposes 
of Consequences, although her talk is some¬ 
times Readish rather than Robinsonian. 
Hillyard is a trifle too Mephistophelean for 
so cultured and well-connected a man ; but 
it is a genuine treat to find him all but 
succeeding in circumventing so old and wary 


a bird as Colonel Fargus. The author 
of Consequences ought, however, to have 
made his story end more happily; his 
sole excuse is that tragic, or essentially 
tragic, endings are fashionable. This par¬ 
ticular termination seems, however, decidedly 
forced. It is unnatural that the girl whom 
the younger Kerr loves should exhibit a 
preference for his elderly father; even in 
that case it seems unnecessary that the 
wind-up should be “Shoulder to shoulder 
under the promise of a glorious noon, went 
father and son together across the moorland, 
on their way out into the world.” This is 
mere rhetoric ; whereas the author of Con¬ 
sequences is not, as a rule, given to rhetoric, 
but, on the contrary, writes clear, crisp, 
vigorous English. The descriptions of 
London life and of German student doings 
and duellings are piquant and realistic m 
the best sense. 

Whether regard be had to its excellences 
or its weaknesses, Jack li'arleigh, which is 
described as “a tale of tho turf ai.d the 
law,” but which might also with equal 
reason be termed a tale of the schoolroom 
and the bar-parlour, locks like a novel 
which ought to havo been published n 
generation if not half a century ago—and 
that in spite of the South African War, 
which is rather needlessly dragged into it 
near the close. The old grammar-school 
in the country town with its easy-going 
prosperity, “not of the restless kind ono 
finds in a manufacturing town, but some¬ 
thing that seems more solid and suggests 
the three per cents. ” ; tho irascible but 
generous and gentlemanly head-master; 
that head - master’s pretty daughter ; a 
wildish but essentially good lad, who is 
destined, of course, in the long run to 
marry the pretty daughter—these are in 
reality the stage properties of the novel of 
the old but not unreadable school. Jack 
Warleigh is, for a hero, a good deal of a 
weakling; and even for a time, at least, and 
in respect of his affairs of the heart, be¬ 
haves almost in a Tittlebat Titmousisli 
fashion on coming into his fortune; while 
his relative and namesake, Cecil, is a 
decidedly stagey villain — stagey even in 
that love for the woman who becomes his 
wife which is his single redeeming feature. 
As for the scoundrelly “lawyer” Lukes, 
and the murderous “Colonel” Beamish, 
they are but the ordinary blacklegs of 
tho turf—painted a trifle blacker than usual. 
Here and there tho plot falters very per¬ 
ceptibly. But, taken all in all, Jack ll'ar- 
leigh is a good railway or seaside novel, and 
would have been still better with a little 
condensation. 

It is not easy to understand why the 
author of Ithca styles his book a “ sugges¬ 
tion,” although it is “ suggestive ” in several 
passages, especially in one where Mdlle. 
Jeanne de Sabran and Mr. Boothby discuss 
the subject of English ladies’ dinner-dross. 
Tho author who, for some reason which it is 
not easy to divine, dedicates his book to the 
memory of Emerson, would, ono is tempted 
to think, be French in the Zola or Mau¬ 
passant sense, if ho durst. He makes an 
American newspaper-man of the name of 
Boothby stumble upon a young woman in 
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the Palace of Fontainebleau, notable at the 
moment for the crimson roses in her hair 
and the contrast theso present to the ivory 
■white of her dress — “well-fitting, soft 
woollen stuff; one of these deceptive 
Parisian seductions which look so simple 
and cost so much.” This lady, he learns 
from an undesirable acquaintance of the 
name of Zelfer, is a Miss Haldane, who 
has written amatory verses and is supposed 
to have been desperately in love with the 
hero of them. Boothby manages to make 
the closer acquaintance of Miss Haldane, 
and, finally, makes love to her in an un¬ 
guarded moment with Zulu violence. She 
is accidentally killed, and Boothby, who had 
originally intended only to “mako copy” 
out of her for his American editors, very 
nearly dies himself. In the end, however, 
he is seen recovering, and with the help of 
a queer company of Sisters and Fathers who 
—at letrat, the Fathers—mix up slang and 
devotion in the most marvellous way,” 
“labouring and sweating till He comes,” 
seems likely to develop into a bettor man 
than he appears in the beginning of 
the story. Rhea looks like the work of a 
clovor young American—or, perhaps, Ameri- 
eaine —who is full of the “ ideas ” and 
theories that are floating about on the other 
side of the Atlantic, but has not yet quite 
mastered them. 

That Fiddler Fellow is an interesting 
failure. There is nothing and nobody in 
it that, at least from the author’s point 
of view, is quite real and natural, except 
the father, who “ thanked God ” when his 
daughter showed “ a health}', lively in¬ 
terest ” in golf, and who seems to have been 
a typical .Scotchman in this sense, that he 
was capable of swimming over a grave crisis 
in his history on a tide of whiskey. But as 
for the miserable Italian fiddler-fellow and 
the hypnotic trick by which he gets 
McPherson’s daughter to accomplish for 
him the murdor of young George Craigie, 
they are not at all in Mr. Horace Hutchin¬ 
son’s way. He is no doubt quite capable 
of writing a good rollicking breezy story 
of championship golf, into which he 
might introduce “pulling” and “press¬ 
ing,” “ foozling ” and “ bad lies,” “ stimie ” 
and “niblick,” and all the useful but not 
specially ornamental jargon of his favourite 
game. But his attempt here to combine 
the pastimes and legends of old St. Andrews 
with the sickly and revolting modernity of 
one phase of the Parisian life of to-day has 
not even the negative merit of being a good 
bit of caricature. 

There is an irritating waste of power in 
A- New Lady Audley, which is, to all appear¬ 
ances, the work of a new and a very young 
writer. There are not a few evidences that 
Austin Fryers could write a more than 
moderately readable story with a dash of 
fun in it if he (or she) chose. But what 
good can come of parodying—at least at 
this time of day, when the parody as well as 
the original has lost the favour of freshness 
—the old life of Audley with the hero, the 
heroine, and the amateur-detective, so very 
thinly disguised as Sir Thomas, Lady Sibyl, 
and Ridley Audley? No doubt, Austin 
Fryers nas introduced some novel cha¬ 


racters into the old plot; at all events, 
Macnamarri, who looks as if he had been 
imported from one of the works of the late 
Mr. Fargus, and to some extent even the 
detective Rambelow have the look of 
originality. The plot itself is well managed, 
or would be, if one were not so pain¬ 
fully conscious at every stage that it is 
merely a parody. Finally, some good fun 
is poked, more particularly in the early 
chapters, at certain artistic affectations of 
the time. 

William Wallace. 


SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 

Scenes and Stories of the North of Scotland. 
By John Sinclair. (Edinburgh : James Thin.) 
A more enjoyable and thoroughly Scotch book 
than this has not been published for many a 
day. Mr. Sinclair has at his command a won¬ 
derful treasure-house of racy stories of ministers 
and ministers’ men, and of hundreds of other 
“ worthies ” and “characters.” He is also one 
of the most enthusiastic and successful of Scotch 
landscape-painters in words. He confines 
himself to the extreme North, with which he is 
connected by birth and breeding; and, indeed, 
all that ho has to say is concentrated round 
some half-dozen places of interest—Loch Duich 
and the Black Bock in Boss-shire, the island of 
Lewis, Assynt in Sutherland, the Caithness 
coast, the town of Thurso, and the Shetland 
Islands. Mr. Sinclair is a mine of historical 
and social information, as well as of anecdotes 
of persons ; and his digressions, in which he 
gives free play to his ethical and other con¬ 
servatisms, are delightful. The illustrations, 
especially the coloured illustrations of the three 
Thurso characters—“Peelans,” “Moozie,” and 
“ Boustie ’’—are quite as good as the letter- 
press, and higher praise could not he given. 
In a word, Mr. Sinclair's volume is the most 
successful Scotch book that has been published 
since Dean Bamsay’s Hnniniscenes, and even to 
that hook it is in some respects superior. 

Yarrow : its Poets and Poetry. By B. Borland 
(Dalbeattie : Thomas Fraser). The object 
which the minister of Yarrow has had in view 
in preparing this work for the press has been, 
as he explains in his preface, to bring together 
the more notable and interesting ballads and 
poems which Yarrow has inspired, and to “ give 
such brief biographical sketches of the various 
poets as may prove either interesting or 
instructive to the general reader.” Mr. 
Borland has, of course, a large number of 
writers to quote from and write about; as there 
is hardly a Scotch poet or poetaster that has 
not raved about Yarrow. His difficulty must 
have lain in making a selection from the abun¬ 
dance—it would not be altogether correct to say 
the wealth—of the material at his disposal. 
This he has overcome in a manner which is 
almost unexceptionable. He has given selec¬ 
tions from all noteworthy writers on Yarrow, 
from the authors of the old ballads down 
through the author of “ The Flowers o’ the 
Forest,” Sir Walter Scott, James Hogg, 
William Wordsworth, and Professor Wilson, 
to Mr. Andrew Lang, Principal Shairp, and Mr. 
Alexander Anderson. Mr. Borland is not an 
ambitious stylist; but he writes good plain 
English, and is seen to great advantage in what 
he says, for instance, on Wordsworth and Hogg. 
The selections have been made with great judg¬ 
ment. Altogether, this is a volume of which it 
may he said without any exaggeration that 
every lover of Yarrow ought to have it on his 
shelves. 

Sketch-Book of the North. By George Eyre- 
Todd. (Glasgow: William Hodge.) The greater 
number of these papers have Already appeared 


in periodicals; hut the author has done 
wisely to collect them and publish them in the 
form of a volume, for they throw a good deal 
of fresh light upon Scotch scenery and humble 
life. The author is, to judge from internal 
evidence, a young man with a love of Scotland 
and a keen eye—the eye, perhaps, rather of an 
artist than of a man of letters; and he describes 
in commendably brief sketches what he has 
himself seen in the north. A list of some of the 
titles—“Among the Galloway Becks,” “Loch 
Lomond Icebound,” “An Arran Bide,” 
“Where the Clans Fell,” “A Loch-side 
Sunday,” “In the Shadow of St. Giles’,” and 
“ A Cast of Flies,” are among them—will serve 
to indicate the variety of the contents. Mr. 
Todd has not many stories to tell; but when he 
gives anything of the kind, as when he describes 
“the return of the native” in “ A Weaving 
Village,” he recalls Christopher North. Very 
pretty, too, as well as simple, is his account of 
a forest wedding. But ho is seen to most 
advantage when giving a landscape in words. 
In “By a Western Firth,” he shows the 
power, not, perhaps, of Bichard Jefferies, but 
of the American writer Burroughs. Mr. Todd 
is sure to do better work than this, good 
though it unquestionably is. A word of special 
praiso is due to the paper, which it is pleasant 
to handle, and to the type, which it is a delight 
to read. Both are very much above the average. 

Whistle-binkie. (Glasgow: David Bobert- 
son.) Here we have a new edition of an old 
book so full and elaborate ns to be, in 
itself, practically a new book. The songs 
contained in the original Whistle - binkie 
were published in separate series extend¬ 
ing over a period of fifteen years, the first 
dating as far back as 1832. The present 
publisher indicates the objects of the original 
issue very clearly when he says : 

“ When the first portion of Whistle-binkie was 
issued from the press, our Scottish firesides were 
still greatly under the influence of the old chap- 
books, which, while they embodied much genuine 
poetic feeling, expressed in terse and graphic 
language, were yet permeated and marred by 
much that was coarse and indecent—these last two 
characteristics being, indeed, the chief features of 
many of them. It was the purpose and glory of 
Whistle-binkie to exhibit, to cherish, and to 
preserve all the tenderness, the refinement, and 
the genius of the national musej without the 
coarseness and licentiousness by which it had been 
debased.” 

The original object of the publication of Wh istle- 
binkie has, undoubtedly, been accomplished. As 
the book has grown and grown, a good deal of 
rather inferior verse has naturally found its way 
into it. But the amoimt of undoubtably good, 
though not first-class, poetry dealing with the 
strong point of Scotchmen and Scotland—the 
domestic affections — is marvellous. Mr. 
Robertson has, in these two volumes of small 
—almost too small—type, performed a service 
to his countrymen which can fairly be said to 
be unique. Biographies of some of the authors 
who are represented in the hook are also given. 
These are models of good taste. 

A uld Scots Ballants. Edited by Robert 
Ford. (Alexander Gardner.) Mr. Ford is a 
painstaking and, on the whole, discriminating 
collector of Scotch ballads. A year ago he 
issued a small volume in paper covers under 
the title of Hare Old Scotch Ballads ; and this he 
has followed up by what he terms “ merely a 
‘reel-rail’ budget,” comprising a number of 
rare and curious “blads” of verse, together 
with the “ pick and wale” of the more popular 
of the ancient ballads of Scotland. On some 
of the pieces which Mr. Ford here gives for 
the first—or almost the first—time he prides 
himself perhaps too much. Such is “ Thrummy 
Cap,” written by John Burnes or Burness, a 
cousin-german of Robert, of whom we ape 
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told that “partly on account of an injudicious 
marriage, and partly on account of a love of 
intoxicating liquor, his career was far from 
being a prosperous one.” It is a sufficiently 
simple story in verse of how a “ sturdy bardoch 
chiel” rewarded a man who gave him hos¬ 
pitality by discovering certain rights to 
property; but the versification is occasionally 
such as to make it almost incredible that the 
author’s cousin should, as is alleged, have 
approved of a production containing hundreds 
of bald lines like: 

“ I’ve some fears we’ve lost oor way, 

Hooever at the neixt hoose we’ll stay 
Until we see gif it grows fair, 

Gin no, a’nicht we’ll tarry there.” 

Mr. Ford’s book will not be appreciated and 
consulted for pieces like “Thrummy Cap” so 
much as for curious old rhymes like “ The 
Wife of Beith.” In its way it is a sort of 
Scotch poetical dictionary, and probably the 
best book of that kind which has ever been 
published. 

Scotia Rediviva. By J. Morrison Davidson. 
(William Beeves.) This is essentially a political 
pamphlet, having for its object the enactment 
of Home Buie for Scotland. We are debarred, 
therefore, from criticising its leading contents, 
or pronouncing favourably or unfavourably 
on its general object and character. At the 
same time, there are portions of the book which 
are, at least to the extent of nine-tenths, 
historical; thus Mr. Davidson gives biographies 
of various important personages, including 
Wallace, George Buchanan, and Fletcher of 
Saltoun. In these, he shows himself to have 
the gift of a flowing narrative style. He 
has also at his ready command nearly every¬ 
thing in good prose and in enthusiastic but 
somewhat indifferent verse that has been 
written about Scotland. All who are interested 
in the questior of Home Buie for Scotland, and 
not a few who are interested merely in the 
history of the country regarded from the 
popular point of view, will find Scotia Rediviva 
a valuable little reference-book. Besides, Mr. 
Davidson is an essentially good-natured con¬ 
troversialist, even although he has strong 
opinions upon a whole host of subjects, and 
delights in applying the Carlylian term of 
“ hyaena ” to Scotch peers. 

Sonnets and Poems. By William Garden. 
(Gall & Inglis.) Mr. Garden obviously belongs 
to the tolerably large class of minor Scotch 
poets—it would savour of injustice to dub them 
poetasters—who deal conscientiously and 
laboriously with every subject that arouses 
their susceptible, but not very ambitious, fancy. 
Mr. Garden is grammatical and simple, and 
deals with everything in Scotland, and a good 
deal beyond it, that will stand his treatment. 
His finer frenzy comes to nothing worse than: 

“ The time-tried Kirk o’ Scotland is the nation’s 
glorious croon, 

Foul fa’ ilk selfish enemy wha’d try to pu’ her 
doon! 

Deep-rooted in the nation’s heart, she’ll stand 
secure, until 

The latest mirk o’ time shall hush the kirk-bell 
o’ Newmill." 

He is, like most minor Scotch poets of his 
school, at home in domestic scenes. Tannahill, 
rather than Burns, is his master. Ho is seen at 
his best in such pieces as “The Twinnies” 
and “ Oh, blessinson the Baimies, A’,” which 
are written in Scotch; and “Sister Mary,” 
which is written in English. Ho comes to 
grief decidedly, however, when he tries the 
Wordsworthian stanza, as in: 

“ And evermore 
On sea and shore, 

God’s wondrous glory lies, 

While wind and wave, 

With deep-toned stave, 

Chant solemn harmonies.” 


On the whole, Mr. Garden would do well to 
leave poetry alone—at least for a time. 

College Echoes. By David Cuthbertson. 
(Paisley : Parlane.) This is a sufficiently lively 
collection of enthusiastic Edinburgh under¬ 
graduate sketches, for the publication of which, 
however, there is no such excuse as the posses¬ 
sion by the author of such a humour as that of 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. Some of the would-be 
facetious stories have a juvenile look, such as 
that of the professor with a daughter named 
Aggie who, when she came to him with the 
intelligence that she had received an offer of 
marriage, responded Tecum age, and was taken 
not at his Latin, but at his English, word. 
There is a good deal of “liquoring up ” in this 
little book, but there is also a good deal of 
lecturing. Indeed, the morality may be called 
the best element in it. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The first two volumes of the Correspondence 
of the Prince de Talleyrand are to be published 
in Paris to-day (Saturday). But, owing to 
copyright difficulties, we understand that 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. will not be 
able to issue the authorised English translation 
until a week or two later. 

Since the publication of Mr. Froude’s Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle many new 
letters have been printed, which throw additional 
light on Mrs. Carlyle’s character—a character 
which, together with the story of her life, has 
always excited much interest and discussion. 
It has long been felt that the subject might, 
with advantage, be viewed impartially through 
a woman’s judgment. As a result of this feel¬ 
ing, Mrs. Alexander Ireland has, after long 
preparatory study, written A Life of Jane 11 Vs A 
Carlyle, which will contain several character¬ 
istic letters hitherto unpublished, including one 
in facsimile, and a portrait. The work will 
be published by Chatto & Windus, in one 
volume. 

The late Dean Church’s personal remi¬ 
niscences of the Oxford Movement will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan next week, in 
one volume, at a net price. It contains a 
record of the principal phases of the movement 
during the twelvo decisive years, 1833 to 1845, 
with character-sketches of Newman, Keble, 
Hurrell Froude, W. G. Ward, &c. 

Messes. Gilbert and Kivington will 
shortly publish a book entitled Synopsis, being 
a Synoptical Collection of the Daily Prayers, 
the Liturgy, and Principal Offices of the Greek 
Orthodox Church of the East, translated with 
assistance from the original, and edited by 
Katharine Lady Lechmere. The work will 
have an introduction by Mr. J. Gennadius, the 
Hellenic minister at the Court of St. James’s; 
and the collection will present an English ver¬ 
sion, in many respects new, of the most usual 
prayers and offices of the Greek Church, some 
of which will appear for the first time in the 
English tongue. 

Me. C. Wise is engaged on a History of 
Rockingham Castle and the Watsons, which 
will be issued by subscription shortly through 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. will publish next 
week a novel, in three volumes, entitled The 
Dower of Earth, by Ethel Glazebrook, wife of 
tho head master of Clifton College. The same 
firm will also issue shortly a new novel, in one 
volume, by Mrs. Macquoid, entitled Drifting 
Apart. 

A Ride to India is tho title of a new book 
which Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish 
in a few days, by Mr. H. de Windt, author of 
From Pekin to Calais. It will be illustrated 


from sketches made by the author, and will also 
contain a map showing the route taken. 

The same publishers announce the second in¬ 
stalment of the account of Dr. W. Junker’s 
travels in Africa. The first volume, which was 
published last year, contained the record of his 
travels during the years 1875-1878. The forth¬ 
coming one covers the years 1879 to 1883. 
It will be illustrated -with numerous full-page 
plates and smaller illustrations in the text. It 
will, like its predecessor, be translated by Prof. 
A. H. Keane. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will issue 
immediately the third volume in their “ Heroes 
of the Nations ” series : Pericles and the Golden 
Age of Athens, by Mr. Evelyn Abbott. 

A new novel by Mrs. Necdell, entitled 
Unequally Yoked, will be published next week 
by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, in 
one volume. The same publishers also announce 
Mrs. Romaine’s Household, by Evelyn Everett- 
Green ; and My Brother Basil, by Mrs. E. Neal. 

In connexion -with the Wesleyan ceqtenary, 
Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. will publish im¬ 
mediately a Life of John Wesley, by the 
Rev. James Ellis. 

Me. Hodges has ready for publication 
Order in the Physical World and its First Cause, 
from the French, by T. J. Slevin: and Mr. 
Prichard’s translation of Piconio on St. Paul's 
Epistles, Yol. III., completing the work. 

The first two editions of Lucas Malet’s The 
Wages of Sin, which were themselves equal to 
five ordinary editions of a library novel, being 
now completly exhausted, the book is for the 
moment out of print. Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein have, however, a third edition in 
active preparation, which will be ready in tho 
course of a few days. 

An interview with Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
accompanied by a specially-drawn illustration 
of his study at Cheyne-gardens, Chelsea, will 
appear in No. 388 of Cassell's Saturday 
Journal, to be published on March 4. 

The March number of tho Bookworm will 
contain articles on the “ Pupilla Oeuli,” by t.he 
Bev. F. E. Warren ; “ How Eastern Books 
Begin and End,” by Mr. W. A. Clouston; and 
“ A Volume of Apothecaries’ Lore,” by Mr. W. 
Roberts. 

The following have been specially elected 
members of the Athenaeum Club by the com¬ 
mittee : Mr. George du Maurier, Dr. William 
Ogle, and Mr. Hamo Thomycroft. 

In consequence of the illness of the lecturer 
originally arranged for by tho Sunday Lecture 
Society, Miss Amelia B. Edwards has kindly- 
undertaken to deliver her lecture on “ The 
Literature and Religion of the Ancient Egyp¬ 
tians ” at St. George’s Hall on Sunday next, 
March 1, at 4 p.m. 

During the whole of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling a very in¬ 
teresting collection of books, &c., brought to¬ 
gether from several quarters. Part of it, by on 
unpardonable blunder, is described on the cover 
ana again on the title-page of the Catalogue as 
“ the chief portion of the library of th elate J. 
Nichol, emeritus professor of English literature 
at Glasgow.” On a reference to p. 7 it will be 
seen that this part includes the library of Mr. 
John Nichol’s father, J. P. Nichol, late professor 
of astronomy at the same university. The most 
interesting lot here is the original MS. draft of 
J. S. Mill’s System of Logic, which the author 
presented to Prof. J. P. Nichol. Among the 
rest we have only space to mention a number of 
proof-sheets of Tennyson’s poems, with auto¬ 
graph corrections; a series of eighty-three 
drawings by Thackeray, including seven in 
water-colour, which have never been out of the 
possession of the owner; a set of Byroniana, in 
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263 volumes; a beautiful copy of the first 
edition of Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; 
and a large number of volumes made valuable 
by autograph letters and MS. additions. 

M. Geobges Pilotelle has been good 
enough to send us a copy of his French trans¬ 
lation of Marat’s medical treatise, which he 
entitles “De la Presbytie Accidentelle.” As 
conjectured in the Academy of last week, it 
turns out to be identical with An Enquiry into 
th» Nature, Cause, am! Cure of a Singular 
Disease of the Eyes, <tc. (n. d.; but the preface 
‘is dated “Church Street, Soho, 1st January, 
1776). M. Pilotelle is disposed to think, from 
certain phrases in the preface, that the work 
was origin illy written in French ; but we are not 
convinced by his arguments. For the rest, the 
reprint is a magnificent example of typography 
and paper. 

Messrs. Macmillan have done well in issuing 
The Statesman’s Year-Book for this year several 
weeks earlier than usual. When a Manual of 
this kind has proved itself to be indispensable, 
the sooner it appears the better, even at the 
expense of excluding some of the latest 
statistics. We notice, however, that the editor 
has been able to give the general results of the 
American census. Apart from minor changes, 
the feature of this issue is the attention that it 
has been necessary to pay to Africa. Zanzibar 
is added to the British empire ; and a table, 
specially compiled by Mr. E. G. Eavenstein, 
exhibits the partition of Africa according to in¬ 
habitants ana square miles. Many will be sur¬ 
prised to learn that France has secured a con¬ 
siderably larger area than England, but the latter 
has nearly twice as large a population. Though 
we recognise that Mr. J. Scott Keltie will have 
a heavy task next year to incorporate the 
census not only of the United Kingdom, but 
also of India and the colonies, wo must implore 
him to subject the section dealing with finance 
to a thorough revision. No doubt the varying 
sets of figures issued by the Treasury arc very 
perplexing; but the difficulties have been 
solved by the compiler of the corresponding 
article in Hazetl's Annual, from which we have 
learnt the source of some of the misleading 
entries. Also, Mr. Goschen's scheme of local 
finance should not have been altogether omitted. 
The chapter on India, we notice, has been 
vastly improved under the new editorship. 

Correct ion: In the review of G. A. Smith’s 
Isaiah, in the Academy for Feb. 21 (p. 183 
col. 2, line 12), for “ a work of Isaiah’s ” read 
“ a work of Josiah’s age.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. F. Y. Edgeworth, of Balliol College, 
has been elected to the Drummond chair of 
political economy at Oxford, vacant by the 
death last October of J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
Mr. Edgeworth, who is the secretary of the 
newly-founded British Economic Association, 
had previously succeeded Prof. Rogers on his 
resignation of the Tooke chair of political 
economy at King’s College, London; and he 
has long been lecturer in logic at the same 
institution. 

We regret to hoar that Mr. F. T. Palgrave, 
professor of poetry at Oxford, has been pre¬ 
vented from lecturing this term by ill-health. 

The proposal to confer the honorary degree 
of M.A. on Mr. Henry Bradley will come 
before Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday next. 

The Hon. and Rev. A. T. Lyttelton has been 
appointed Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge for 
the present year, in succession to the Rev. 
Llewelyn Davies. 

TpE first of the Rev, C. Gore’s Bampton 


Lectures will bo given from the university 
pulpit at St. Mary’s on Sunday next, March 1. 

Canon Cheyne, the Oriel professor of the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, 
proposes to deliver two public lectures on 
“ Possible Zoroastrian Influence on the Religion 
of Israel.” 

For the meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society, held on Thursday of this week, 
contributions were promised from Prof. Mayor 
and Dr. Sandys upon “Aristotle on the Consti¬ 
tution of Athens ” ; and notes on the subject- 
matter of the treatise, or elucidations of the 
text, were invited from other members. 

Mr. Albert Dicey, Vinerian professor of 
English law at Oxford, announces a course of 
public lectures on “ The Comparative Study of 
the Constitution.” 

The teachers’ training syndicate at Cam¬ 
bridge recommend that an application be made 
to the Committee of Council on Education, to 
allow the establishment of a day training 
college for men, confined to matriculated 
students of the university. 

From the annual report of Manchester 
New College, now domiciled at 90, High- 
street, Oxford, wo learn that the proposed new 
buildings in Mansfield-road are estimated to 
cost altogether about £30,000, towards which 
£34,439 has already been paid or promised. 
We observe that the regular income of the 
college is derived from land to the extent of 
nearly one-third. A benefaction is announced 
of £3000 from Mrs. W. Hollins, the interest of 
which is to be applied towards objects calculated 
to increase or improve the social or academical 
advantages of the students, or to promote their 
physical welfare. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that the Craven 
and Waddington scholarships at Cambridge 
have just been awarded to men bearing tho 
following names :—R. J. Grote Mayor and Th. 
Llewelyn Davies. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish immediately 
an edition of the Histories of Tacitus, by the 
Rev. W. A. Spooner, fellow and tutor of New 
Collego, Oxford. The Introduction consists of 
seven essays, dealing with such questions as the 
MSS. and earlier editions of the work, the 
materials used by the author, and the condi¬ 
tion of the provinces at the time. An analysis 
is prefixed to each book, and there is also a 
particularly full index. 

Messrs. Methuen have in the press Oxford 
and Oxford Life, a sort of modern version of 
Pass and Class, well known to a former genera¬ 
tion. It is edited by Mr. J. Wells, fellow and 
tutor of Wadham. 

Prof. Karl Pearson, the newly-appointed 
professor of geometry at Gresham Collego, 
will give an introductory course of four lectures 
on “ The Scope and Concepts of Modem 
Science” on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of next week. The lectures are 
free to tho public, and commence at 6 p.m. 

A correspondent calls attention to the 
absurd explanation given of “ Silent Sister” in 
the new edition of Webster (p. 1711):— 

“ A name given to Trinity College, Dublin, because, 
unlike Oxford and Cambridge, it has no represen¬ 
tative in Parliament.” 

As a matter of fact, Trinity College, as being by 
itself a university, has been represented in Par¬ 
liament since the reign of James I., and is, 
indeed, the only college with such a franchise. 
The name “ Silent Sister” is, of course, a relic 
of the time when Trinity College dons could be 
not unjustly accused of publishing nothing. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN QUIETNESS SHALL BE YOUR STRENGTH. 

Cleanse, cleanse your soul from sin anl soil. 
And poetry will in it grow ; 

Quell in it greed and hate’s turmoil. 

And music from its depths will flow. 

Still, still in tranquil mood advance, 

From ever-changeful scene to scene; 

Atoms and molecules may dance, 

But man should hold a constant mien. 

Mad, mad, my masters, is the age, 

It plunges down, like Phaeton’s team ; 

Consumed by fear and lust and rage, 

We have forgotten how to dream. 

Less, less of golden store bo mine, 

So that I may have quiet hours 

In which to train my cottage vine 
And pick the priceless wayside flowers. 

J. C.-B. 


MR. BALFOUR AT TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN . 

The following is the text of the Latin speech 
delivered by the Public Orator (Prof. Palmer) 
at Trinity College, Dublin, on the occasion of 
conferring the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
Mr. A. J. Balfour : 

“ Honoratissime Vice-Cancellarie, Domiue Prae- 
posite, Totaque Uuiversitas: 

“ Quanto studio auetoritatem comprobaveritis 
Senatus Academici, cui placuit impigerrimum 
fortissimumque virum Artliurum lacobum Balfour, 
quantum in nobis est, honore adficere, testis liic 
virorum illustrium femiuarumque primariarum 
concursus, quantum numquam antea fieri memini, 
nisi cum lteginae filius comitiis nostris interesset. 

“ Quattuor fere anni sunt ex quo difflcillimam rei 
publicae partem hie suscepit. Quae provincia 
mfausta multis, huic gloriae principium fuit. Ubi 
alii famam perdiderant, liic iuveuit. Etsi nobis 
nondum licet cxclamarc 

1 lam redit et Virgo redeunt Saturuia regna ’ 
attamen satis superque causne est cur huic gratias 
vel maximas agamus. Nam hoc quadrienuio faciern 
Ilibemiae paeue aliam reddidit. Vindex legum 
libertatisque extitit, fldem publicam revocavit, 
bonis animos auxit, concordiae fundamento jecit. 
Omnibus ordiuibus aequo studuit. Vias per 
regiones remotas muniendas curavit, quibus egenis 
operariis mercedem, agri cultoribus itinera ad 
mercatus opportunos paravit. Nuper autem 
miscllis hominibus calamitate frugum perculsis 
subvenit, famelicos pavit, algcntes vestivit. Quibus 
mentis animos popularium mirum in modum con- 
ciliavit, iique qui modo probra in eum temere atque 
inconsulto jecerant, laudes ejus libenter audiunt: 
restat, credo, ut Patrem Patriae ipsi salutent. 

“ Sed de his hactenus quae ad publicam polius, 
quam privatam laudem pertinent. Ulud, VV.DD. 
vobis non minus hunc commendabit, quod summae 
sapientiae regiones tetigit, quique in republics 
gerenda numquam baesitaret, dubitationi locum iu 
philosophic asseruit. Quid quod musicam, arlium 
principem, ut pauci excoluit P Scria liaec: red 
otium quoque ut recte disponerent, multis exemplo 
fuit. Nam ut Maecenas post auxias super orbe 
atque urbe curas trigone se rccreare solebat, ita 
hie, non circo, non alea, sed pila Seotiea, ludo, si 
quid video, viro gravi strennoque convenicnte, 
reficitur. 

“ Quern ad quae maiora destinent fata nescimus. 
Quodsi vota faeere licet, optandum est ab dis 
immortalibus, Academici, ut quicumque erit ille 
cui volvenda dies deferet regimen huius pulclier- 
rimi Imperii a majoribus nostris multo sanguine 
ac labore parti, tabs semper sit, qualem hie in 
Hibernia se praestitit, in consilio sagax ac benig- 
nus, in agendo flrmus atque intrepidus. Tali duco 
atque auspice de patria nostra numquam desper- 
andum erit.” 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL, LITERATURE. 

Babdol x, A. Madame de Custine, d'aptvtt des documents 
in&litfl. Paris : Calmann Levy. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Bkitraqe zur Kunetgeschichte. Neue Folge. XII. Hans 
Suess v. Kulmbach u. seine Werke. Bin Beitrag zur 
Geachichte der Bchule Diirers v. K. Koelitz. Leipzig: 
Seemann. 3M. 

Beltrami, L. 11 codice di Leonardo da Vinci nella Biblioteca 
del Principe Trivulzio in Milano, trascritto ed annotato. 
35 fr. La Certosa di Pavia. 30 fr. Milan: Hoepli. 

Bi chabd, H. Marines tftrangOres. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
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S.: Kaemmerer. 2 M. 
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Paris: Dcntu. 36fr. 
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et au Danube ft l’Adriatique. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 
60 c. 

Rogbr-Milks, L. Corot. Paris: Lib. de l’Art. 3 fr. 60 c. 
Schik.vdl, C. Geschichte der Photographic. Wien: Hart- 
leben. 8 M. 

Tkxier, C. Au pays dea generaux : Haiti. Paris : Calmann 
Levy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Bkudant, Ch. Le droit individueletl’ttat. Paris: Rousseau. 
6 fr. 

Chuqi kt, A. Les guerres de la Revolution. 2 o Serie. H. 

La trahison de Dumouriez. Paris: Cerf. 3 fr. 60 c. 
Doniol, H. Histoire de la participation de la France ft 
l’ctablisseraent des Etats-Unis d’Amfrique. T. 4. Paris: 
Picard. 20 fr. 

Franklin, A. La vie privtfe d’autrefois (du XIIo au 
XVlIIe si£de), d’aprte des documents inedits. Varietes 
gastronomiquee ; les Medicaments. Paris : Plon. 7 fr. 
Fbohi.ich, F. Das Kriegswesen Ciisars. III. Tl. 2. 
Gebrauch u. Fiihrg. der Kriegsmittel. Zurich: Schul- 
thess. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Kuxtze, J. E. Die deutschen Stadtgriindungen od. Romer- 
stiidte u. deutsche Btiidte im Mittelalter. Leipzig: 
Breilkopf. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Prat, P. Lettres du Chevalier de Boufilers ft la comtesse de 
Babran. Paris : Plon. 3 fr. 60 c. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Ergebkihsk, zoologische, e. Reise in Niederlandisch Ost- 
Indien. Hreg. v. M. Weber. 2. Hft. Leiden: Brill. 
20 M. 

Inama-Stkrnkog, K. Th. v. Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 
2. Bd. Das 10. bis 12. Jahrh. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 13 M. 

Rauscher, J. O. Ritter v. Darstellung der Philosophic. 
Hrsg. v. C. Wolfsgruber. 1. 13d. Theoretische Philo¬ 
sophic. Saulgau : Kitz. 8 M. 60 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Aim., C. Otfener Brief an Prof. Dr. Gustav Meyer in Bachen 
der agyptisch-indogermanischen Sprachverwandtschaft. 
Leipzig: Friedrich. 1 M. 30 Pf. 

Kortino, 5. Lateinisch-romanisches Woiterbuch. 7. Lfg. 
Paderborn: Schiiningh. 2M. 

Mu habl, H. J. Or ha-Chajim. Frankfurt-a.-M. : Kauff- 
mann. 6 M. 

Teciimer, F. Beitriige zur Geschichte der franzosischen u. 
englischen Phonetik u. Phonographic. 1. Thl. Ulm : 
Kerler. 6 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS/’ 

Trinity College, Dublin: Feb. 23,1891. 

P. 6, 1. tilt.—bja av 8’ oix &pa rdvrts ol lyvfa 
ipX°yrts This could not express the fact that the 
archons had different offices or courts. Now, Mr. 
Kenyon’s <j>terjaav was probably a vox propria for 
the archons’ office or court. Cp. tfSy it lavfpas 
obeys Kal okStovi fpx' T0 ‘ MciS/os obroal or pis rb Ttby 
bpxivrwv oboina [office] k a! KaraXapBdrti robs 
hpxovras l(tdrras (Dem. Meid. 512). Domna is used 
in the same sense in Juv. xiii. 160. 

P. 11, 1. H.— robrovs Si 8«I[e «I.ni] robs npvrdrtts 
Kal robs erparyyobs Kal roll Intrdpxovs robytyovs ptxpl 
tvOtivuy. . . . tbs 8’ Ik rob abrov rfXovt itxopfyovs 
ovwtp ol orpinpyol Kal ol bwxapxoi. Here, as in 
many other places of this and the other works of 
Aristotle, words have got into the wrong place. 
I would read robrovs SI Stby k partly robs Stxo- 
ptrous (touj arparyyobs Kal Tois hrrdpxovs) rob 
yip at p »xp! tbOvyiby tvObyras S’ in rob abrov 
ri\ovs srpurdrtts ovatp ol orparrjyo'l Kal ol hrttapxoi. 
Compare p. 1-10,1. 11 —k partly ptxpt dpxn* riXous. 
The writer uses ytpiv p. I ll, 1. 2. 

P. 11, 1. 5.—The words misrepresented by the 
unmeaning »al yip heb\a.vytv seem to be part of 
Solon's poem, and to describe the distracted state 
of Athens, perhaps kb! yip fr’ ijAai tiyti. The 
subject of the subsequent verbs is Xi\uy, and the 
Words p. 15, 1. 10— ri\v rt 4>iA apyvplav r-fp 1 O' inTtpy- 


tpaylav ■—should be displayed as a pentameter 
verse. 

P. 16, 1. 0, for [jbctA 51] o b tro\b, read vartpov Si 
(or ptri 81 rabra) ov ro\b, “ not long afterwards.” 

P. 16, 1. 17 .—ptrtKpobaaro may be right The 
idea of a balance underlies the word, as in aapa- 
KpobtoOai ; and “ he shifted the balance of affairs ” 
would be a not unnatural way of saying “ he 
changed the face of politics.” 

P. 20,1. 3 —It is impossible that an inscription 
should consist of two pentameters. Read 

Ire*ay AiplXov ’AvOtpluv lyfOqKt Otobat ; 

and, in the next lines, read inpaprvpwv for ixpap- 
rvp&y, and for apuaivoiaav either ayuaiyovoav or 
aijpayobaav. 

P. 25, 1. 1, for rijy Trp6<paoi[y rob KoXdQtoOai, read 
rd,v srpiipacriy -roD f kt Ivtodai, 

P. 25, 1. 6.—t5 alniparov has no construction. 
Read [ ayairu>\yrar rb auriparoy , “content to let 
things take their course ”; or ntpipiyoyras. Cp. 
Plut. Sol. 20. 

P. 27, 1. nit, for T[p]els xal i(iiKoyra, read, perhaps, 
iis Kurd If The abbreviated symbols for ko) and 
nurd are very alike. 

P. 30,1. 0— 

obit pot rvpayyitos 
dvidytt $la n oSSl iriCjpajr x^oyds 

irarpltos OiKOimv itrOXobs iropotplav (x fiv - 

For OdKoiaty. read kukoI u>, the meaning being 
“ nor does it please me that the good should have 
merely an equal share with the bad of tho rich soil of 
our country.” Cp. Soph. Oal. Tyr. 810—oj pr\v 
fa7]y yt, “not merely an even penalty.” AVhat he 
desired was that the good should have far more 
than the bad. 

P 30,1. penult. —The meaning given to Sfon)Aaro v 
in the note is impossible. Can there be an allusion 
to the revolving Sfosci on which the Laws of Solon 
were engraved ? If so, &fon[AaTa>i> (from i^oyy- 
\ario>) would be a poetical synonym for vopoOtray, 
and would be taken with iravrdptiv ; or perhaps 
we should read ovrtxa prfixaray = “ treated like a 
stranger and banished.’ ’ See 1. S of this fragment. 

P. 32,1. 2, probably we should read 

alBis 8’ ft roiai’ by Hrrpan tppaaalaro. 

P. 41, 1. 20.— piyiarov 51 irdvriev [ru-i. aptOKoJu- 
ivtty. This is, of course, impossible. Perhaps 
r&y wpoaayopfyuv or npoaayayopiuay, as rrpoedytaOai 
exactly means sibi conciliate. 

After [tSv vpoaayayojpiyay, I suppose rby tijpoy 
to have fallen out of the archetype before rb 
iriuoriKdy. 

P. 45,1. 10, for iplvy^fy, read ftptuyty. 

P. 80,1. 6, surely tbpiptyos is the tense demanded, 
not tbpiorKoptvos. 

P. 88, 1. 3.— irav robs dtrrobs ylyv-qrai ptrd ruv 
Saaw y $ou\tbtty. Probably we should read robs 
abrobs, “the same senators, the old members.” 
We find (p. 156) that the office of senator was the 
only civil office which could be held twice. 

P. 91, 1. 4 .—rp i'avpax‘q vtKuvras. Read rd)v 
yavuaxlay. 

P. 97, 1. 1, read Kard rdyit rpiaov. 

P. 120,1. 9, wo should probably read rby [rpid- 
ptyoy Kal bwitrov by] wplprat; and, in 1. 21, iv 
ypoppartlots XfXtvKupiyon. 

P. 121,1. 18.—The supplement seems to be xal 
[jrapaSiSoJaeriv. 

P. 122, 1. 18, 19, the correction of rpitpay to 
rpt'xttv is suggested by Eth. ii. 6.2— bpolwt v rob 
brtrov aptrb Ttrtroy rt oiroviaboy aroitT Kal 4 yaOby 
ipeptbv xal lytyKtby rby iwi/Bdraiy Kal ptbvai robs 
iroXtplovs. 

R. T. Tyrrell. 


[A second edition is now in our hands of the 
newly discovered fragment of “Aristotle’s” Con¬ 
stitution of Athens. It is, so far as we can discover, 
very little altered from the first edition, though a 
few small amendments have been silently made. 
The passage in c. 50, which formerly ran 4x fT °v* 
ptrtupas tls rijy biby fspovv ixopiyas, now runs 
oxtrobs ptrttipaus K r.\. ; but it is to be supposed 
that this is not its final form. Furthermore, there 
is a list of nine Corrigenda, not introduced into the 
text, but given on a fly-leaf—a list which few 
persons will consider adequate. We subjoin these 


corrections for the benefit of purchasers of the first 
edition. (1) P. 23,1. 7, for iXoylaaro read trofoara. 
(2) P. 30, 1. 8, for Bdnuiny read k ■ k nriy. (This 
renders Mr. Kenyon’s note on the passage super¬ 
fluous.) (3-4) P. 32, 1. 15, for ftv ropd^as read 
iyropd£as, and for i(i\tly read i(fi\ty. (5) P. 43, 
1. 3, after lilwr insert tlrai. (It was suggested in the 
Academy for February 14 that some verb is missing 
after liiaty; and we could wish now to be told 
whether the that has been invented for the occasion, 
or whether it is really based on anything in the 
papyrus.) (6) P. 44, 1. 24, for ’Aptlov, read "hptiote. 

(7) P. 92, 1. 4, for xo’P’l trdptvot, read xwrdptvat. 

(8) _P. 103,1. 14, for Kapiltf, read xal Hia. (9) P. 124, 
1. 7, for ouvoiKtb, read avyltoiKtb. Here, again, one 
wishes to know whether this is an emendation, or 
whether the space for two extra letters has now 
been found in the MS. On tho whole, it seems to 
us a matter of regret that the second edition should 
be so small an improvement. If held back for a 
little time longer, it might have gained much more 
largely by criticism on the first edition.—En. 
Academy.] 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ FfANN ” AND “ Ff:NE.’’ 

London: Feb. 10,1891. 

Although I cannot claim to be one of the 
“Celtic experts” whom Mr. Nutt invites to 
criticise Prof. Zimmer’s theory as to the origin 
of the Ossianic Saga, I venture to present 
briefly some of the difficulties in accepting that 
theory, which occur at once to the comparative 
philologist. 

To quote Mr. Nutt’s letter in the Academy' 
of February 14: “It is hardly too much to 
say that the hypothesis turns upon the word 
fiann. But,” as he cautiously adds, “is tho 
suggested derivation a likely one ? ” Prof. 
Zimmer regards fiann as a loan-word from the 
Old-Norse fjdndi, pi. fjdndr. Now, first, tho 
vocalismus of the words is different, the la in 
the monosyllabic/ia/Oi, gen./i 'inne, representing 
a primeval diphthong ei, while the fii in fjdndi 
represents the tya in the dissyllabic fiy-and-s. 
Secondly, the genders are different, fiann being 
feminine, fjdndi masculine. Thirdly, the de¬ 
clensions are different, fiann being a stem in ii, 
fjdndi a stem in i. Fourthly, the meanings arc 
different: fiann is a collective, meaning a body 
of warriors or hunters, while fjdndi means (a 
single) enemy. In short, two words beginning 
with the same letter can hardly bo less alike. 
Moreover, if fiann were a loan-word, we should 
expect, from the analogy of the modern pratar 
= O.N. pjdtr “ pewter,” something like 'ftaim, 
or 'ftinn, gen. * ftinn or * ftnmi , with the mean¬ 
ing of “ foe.” 

The etymology of fiann (whence fiannas, 
ftnnid) seems clear. As siann “ chain ” comes 
from the root si “ to bind,” so fiann is derived 
(by the nit- suffix, as the msc. flan “ a hero,” * 
by the no- suffix) from tho root rei or ri 
“to drive, to hunt.” This root is inferred 
from the Lith. riju, vijau, njti “ to hunt,” the 

Church-Slavonic voj “ warrior,” the Old-Norse 
m’fir “ hunting,” and possibly the Lat. ve-na-ri. 
See Fick’s Wiirterbuch iv. 302, where these and 
other cognates arc collected. From the same 
root comes the Old-Irish fine. “ Irishman,” an 
Old-Celtic veinio-s, the gen. pi. of which occurs 
in the so-called Fiacc’s Hymn. This poem is 
certainly not later than tho beginning of the 
ninth century, and there is no reason for 
regarding it as interpolated. From fine is 
derived fenechas, the name for the Old-Irish 
law. A British cognate may be Gwynedd 


* The oldest instance of this word (gen. fein ’:) is 
in the Book of Armagh, 14a. 2, “ lugulnuit me ffun 
maicc Maicc con.” There was a similar fem. <i 
theme, fan (dat. /<■»») synonymous with fiann, and 
also descending from a primeval rcinii. Asufflxal 
n is constantly doubled in Irish after a long vowel. 
The Fine of the Book of Armagh, 18a. 1, seems to 
be another collective in -aio. 
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“ North-Wales,” which Prof. Rhys equates 
with Irish fine “family,” but which may just 
as well be = Font, as Welsh gwgl is = Irish foil, 
gwyledd = /vile, gwydd = field, and probably 
givycli—Fiacc. So the Welsh loanword gwysig-en 
is = Lat. vesica. 

The other etymologies proposed by Prof. 
Zimmer and mentioned by Mr. Nutt may be 
dismissed with few words. 

The Irish Lotldind* * * § (or Laitldind t) and 
Lochland cannot be borrowed from the name of 
the Danish island Ldland, first, because this 
theory leaves the th and ch unaccounted for; 
and, secondly, because Lothlind, or Laithlind, 
and Lochlann mean Norway, not Denmark. 
The etymology of these Irish words is obscure. 
All that can reasonably be stated is that Loth¬ 
lind seems cognate with the Welsh Lledlyn, 
which Pughe says means the Baltic ; and that 
Lochlann is certainly cognate with, or borrowed 
from, the Welsh Llycldyn “Norway.” Popular 
etymology has doubtless affected all these 
Celtic names. 

The name Rus mac Tricim, L. U. llub. 1 
(rectius Ross mac Trichim)) cannot be borrowed 
from Prof. Zimmer’s imaginary “ Bus Trygg- 
vasonr”: first, because an Irish ch never repre¬ 
sents a Norse ggv ; and, secondly, because the 
name Trichem existed in Ireland long before 
the Norsemen settled in that country. This is 
proved by the occurrence of the gen. sg. Trieheim 
in fo. 18b. 2 of the Book of Armagh, a MS. 
written A.D. 807. 

The Irish divinatory practice which Prof. 
Zimmer calls teinm laegda, citing the corrupt 
copy of Cormac’s glossary in the Lebar Brecc, 
cannot possibly take its name from the alleged 
Old-Norse nom. pi. teinar huyXir, acc. pi. 
teina la-tfi&a, first, because the n of teinar, 
teina is a diphthong, which would have been 
represented in Irish by (ft, ae, or f; § whereas the 
ei of teinm is merely an e umlauted by the c of 
the suffix -men ; secondly, because the Irish hard 
m cannot represent a Norse arora; and, thirdly, 
because there is no evidence that the Irish prac¬ 
tice in question had anything to do with twigs 
{teinar). It consisted, so far we know, in 
reciting a kind of metrical charm or spell. A 
fourth objection, namely, that the expression 
teinar hegSir is a mere invention of Prof. 
Zimmer’s, I leave to bo dealt with by the 
Qemianists. I have good authority for stating 
that it is not to be found in the Old-Norse 
literature. Teinm (or tenm) is a genuine Irish 
word. It is glossed by taitneamh “light, 
radiance,” in O’Donovan’s Supplement; audit 
is doubtless derived from the Old-Irish ten 
“fire.” As to laegda, it is (so far as I know) 
only a solitary scribe’s corrupt spelling of laeda 
or Idido, the gen. sg. of laid “ song,” an 
aspirated g being inserted as in decelai-g-ter, 
Harl. 5280, fo. G6a, hi-g-na borrowed from 
Latin luna, Egerton 90, fo. 17a. 1, &c. Com¬ 
pare a tenm-ldiila, an teinm lamia, tri tenm laido, 
tria teinm laoidu, Cormac’s Glossary, Laud 010 
and H. 2. 16, s.vv. Imbas forosnai and Mug- 
eime, tre thenm-luide, tria teinm laodie, ibid. s.v. 
ore treith. So tenm laida, Laud G10, fo. 91a. 
1 = ted in (corrected in tho margin to tenm) leoda, 
Book of Ballymote, 295b. 17: tenm-laidha. 
Bawl. B. 512, fo. 114 b. 1. 

Whitley Stokes. 


* The dat. sg., written loth lind, occurs in the 
St. Gall I’riscian, 112, in the upper margin. 

t Gen. sg. LailhHnnc, A.U. 817, Laithlimle, A.U. 
852. 

I Tbc omission of the mark of aspiiatiou over 
the c of Tricim in L. U. 118b. 1 is a mere scribal 
error, such as occurs hundreds of times in that 
MS. Compare co Dichoin mac Trichim, do Bus mac 
Trichim, Trip. Life, p. 38 ; brathair do Thrichim, 
ibid. 218. 

§ Compare the Irish staig “steak,” now written 
ttaoig, from Old-Norse tteik, and the Irish »' .i. inis 

“island,” from Old-Norse eg. 


PROF. EARLE’S “ FLEXIONAL INFINITIVE.” 

Oxford: Feb. 16, 1891. 

Prof. Earle, in a most interesting book 
which he has lately published, called English 
Prose, attempts in his second chapter, which 
treats of the Import of Grammar, to give 
an account of what he calls “ tho flexional 
infinitive.” In this section an explanation 
is offered of the nature of some of our 
words ending in ing —an explanation which 
I believe to be thoroughly unsound. The 
professor says that, besides participles and 
verbal nouns, there are words in -ing which 
are neither the one nor the other, but are either 
verbs in the infinitive mood or gerunds. In 
support of this doctrine, Mr. Earle cites an 
Englishing of the French raison d'etre by 
Matthew Arnold, who speaks of “the main 
title on which Puritan churches rest their 
right of existing." Here, he says, we have a 
case of a flexional infinitive, for the word in 
-ing represents the infinitive of the original 
French, which could very well have been trans¬ 
lated by an infinitive in English. Matthew 
Arnold might have rendered raison d'etre by 
“ right to exist." And tho professor of Anglo- 
Saxon goes on to make this astounding state¬ 
ment that “in this case the -ing as truly 
represents the old infinitival termination -an, 
as ‘ Abingdon ’ represents an earlier form of 
Abbandnn " ! With regard to the illustra¬ 
tion from Abingdon, it may at once be said that 
we have not here a normal development of 
sounds: ing from Old English an, but an 
instance of the force of analogy. The rare 
element an has been assimilated to the far 
commoner fay, occurring in the numerous names 
of places ending in -inydon -ington, such as 
Huntingdon, Kennington. 

There is a German proverb, “ Liehen und 
Singen liisst sich nicht zwingen,” which may 
be Englished “ Loving and Singing are not to 
be forced.” There is a Spanish proverb “ Amar 
y saber no puede ser,” which may be Englished 
“ To love and be wise is impossible.” Now 
can Mr. Earle really be serious in asserting 
that the word “ loving,” which renders the 
German infinitive Liehen in the former pro¬ 
verb, and is the equivalent of the infinitive 
“to love” in the second proverb, may there¬ 
fore be held to be the true phonetic repre¬ 
sentative of the old Anglo-Saxon infinitive 
form In Jinn ? We cannot think that the pro¬ 
fessor has given the matter due consideration ; 
for he must be aware of the fact that the true 
phonetic representative of Anglo-Saxon Infian 
is at the present day love, through the Middle 
English stages, Invien, luven, lovien, loven. It 
is utterly impossible that Old English Infian 
could have had “loving” as its true formal 
representative in modern English. The fact 
is that the professor has in this matter confused 
two things which ought to have been kept 
quite distinct—the form and the function of a 
word. In form, our “ loving,” in whatever 
syntactical way it may be used, is not the equi¬ 
valent of Infian, in spite of the case of 
Abingdon. In function, the verbal noun 
“ loving ” and the infinitive “ to love ” may be 
absolutely identical. The infinitives in the line, 
“ To err is human, to forgive divine,” ure 
precisely equivalent in function to the verbal 
nouns in the provirb, “ Loving and singing are 
not to be forced.” But this is a very different 
thing from saying that the modern sound -ing 
represents the old sound -an of the Anglo- 
Saxon infinitive. Of course, our -ing is the true 
representative of the Anglo-Saxon -ung ; it has 
no other phonetic source. It is from this old 
suffix -ung that wo really have tho modem 
form of our active participles in -ing, as any 
one may easily infer who will read the 
passages cited by Dr. Murray in the New 
English Dictionary (s.v. a (1), p. 3, col. 2, 
sect. 13). A. L. Mayiiew. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, March 1, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Edward 
Irving and the Rise of the Catholic Apostolic Church,” 
by Mr. J. E. Carlyle. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “Tho Literature 
and Religion of the Ancient Egyptians,” by Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical : “ Our Duty to our Neighbour,” 
by Mrs. Bryant. 

Monday, March 2, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “The Telescope,” by 
Sir Howard Grubb. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Electric Transmission of Power,” IV., by Mr. Gisbert 
Kapp. 

^ 8 ^.m^ Victoria Institute: ** Deontology,” by Mr. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : Symposium, “ Has Optimism 
or Pessimism the Deeper Roots in Human Nature ."’by 
Messrs. F. C. Conybeare, E. W. Cook, and the Rev. P. G. 
Waggett. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum : “ Hypnotism and 
the Unconscious Self,” by Mr. Frank Podmore. 

Tuesday, March 3, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,” VIII., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “The Falasha Jews 
in their Ethnical Relation to the other Abyssinians,” by 
the Rev. A. Ldwy. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Subterranean Water 
in the Chalk Formation of the Upper Thames, and its 
relation to the Supply of London,” by Mr. J. T. 
Harrison. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “A Collection of small 
Mammalia made by Mr. F. J. Jackson, in Eastern 
Central Africa,” by Mr. O. Thomas; “The Butterflies 
collected by Mr. F. J. Jackson in Eastern Central Africa,” 
by Miss E. Sharpe; “ The Comparative Osteology of the 
United States C'llumbidae'' by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. 

Wednesday, March 4, 4 p.m. Mrs. Jopling’s Art 8cliool: 
“ The Poets as Painters,” by Miss Elsa D’Esterre- 
Keeling. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Modem Flour Millirg,” by 
Mr. J. Harrison Carter. 

8 p.m.' Elizabethan: “ Thomas Dekker,” by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys. 

8.30 p.m. University College: “The Art of Legis¬ 
lation,” by Mr. T. Raleigh. 

Thursday, March 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Modern 
Chemistry in relation to Sanitation,” I., by Frof. C. M. 
Tidy. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute.- “Our Lady of 
Tity,” by Mr. Edward Peacock ; “ Some Tombs in fete 
of the Age of Mycenae,” by the Rev. J. nirst; “ Objects 
found in the Thames,” by Mr. H. S. Cowper. 

5 p.m. London Institution : “ Sea Fishes,” by 
Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 

8 p.m. Linne&n : “ A Morphological and Systematic 
Account of the Fucaceous Genus Turhinal in ,” by Miss E. 
Barton ; “ New Species of Caulrrpa, with Observations 
on the Position of the Genus,” by Mr. George Murmv ; 
“The Genus Lcrneoneraa, a Parasitic Crustacean,” by 
Dr. John Lowe. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 6, 4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Science 
of Colour,” IV., by Capt. Abney. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ The Non-Chinese Languages 
and Writings of China,” by Prof. Terrien do laeouperie. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Electromagnet;c Re¬ 
pulsion,” by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

Saturday, March 7. 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Forces 
of Cohesion,” TV., by Lord Rayleigh. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

THE WOELFFLIN CELEBRATION. 
Commentationes Woelfflinianae. (Leipzig: Teub- 
ner.) 

This is a collection of dissertations on various 
oints cf Latin and Greek philology, written in 
onour of Prof. Edward Woelfflin, of Munich, 
who has recently attained his sixtieth birthday. 
Tho contributors are drawn mainly, if not 
exclusively, from those scholars who have for¬ 
warded in any way tho Archie fiir Latciuische 
Lexicographic und Grammatik, a work which 
has received the express commendation and 
support of Prof. Mayor, of Cambridge, and 
which is now in the eighth year of its existence. 
Prof. Mayor has himself scuta Corn-mental iun- 
eela on some Addenda lexieis Latvnis ; from 
Oxford Prof. Nettleship and the present writer, 
from France M. Havet, have contributed short 
papers. 

The contents are of the greatest variety. 
They amount in all to fifty-two articles. The 
volume thus gives a good genoral idea of the 
manifold lines which German philology, 
especially in I .a tin, is taking at the present 
time. To begin with one of the most im¬ 
portant, palaeography, J. W. Beck has a notice 
of two Leyden MSS. of Florus • Edward Hauler 
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on the Nonantulan (or Sessorian) palimpsest 
fragments of Pliny’s Natural History, formerly 
in the library of Santa Croce in Gierusalemme, 
now in the Public Library, at Borne. To the 
history of this MS. (perhaps of the sixth 
century, a.d.) many new facts are here added, 
which greatly extend the knowledge of it that 
can be obtained from Sillig’s edition; and even 
Detlefsen, it seems, has not said the last word 
on the subject. 

Wilhelm Schmitz sends a paper on some frag¬ 
ments of Jerome, Augustin, and Isidore, written 
in Tironian notae of the eighth or ninth century; 
and a facsimile of them, photographed from the 
MS. at Bern (Misoell. 611), is published at the 
end of the volume, forming a very interesting 
supplement to the literature of this obscure 
province of palaeography. Karl Frick contri¬ 
butes a careful disquisition on the MSS. of the 
anonymus Valesii. 

Lexicography is more largely represented, as 
is natural in a work designed to honour a lexi¬ 
cographer. P. Geyer writes on the use of 
lorn = ibi ; G. Gotz some lexicalische bemer- 
hungen ; Prof. Nettleship on the words cognomen 
cognomentum ; Joh. Hiimeron paropsis, jtarapsis ; 
A. Zingerle on the Graeco-Latin explanations of 
words in Hilary of Poitiers’s Commentary on the 
Psalms ; Emanuel Hoffmann on the Trior it; 
Ludwig Biirchner sends some Addenda lexicis 
linguae Oraecae; Stowasser discusses the word 
surus. 

Disquisitions on Pomp. Mela and Com. Nepos, 
on the Bellum Alexandrinum, on the three last 
books of Ammianus Marcellinus, on Caesar, on 
Martial's Liber Spectaculorum, on Horace, on 
Ausonius, on Propertius, on Lucilius, on the 
Digest, on Terence, on Cicero’s Letters to 
Atticus, on Boetius, on Seneca’s relation to 
Prudentius, on Manilius, on the work known as 
de ciris illustribus, are contributed by Wagener, 
Landgraf and Hartel, Petsehenig, Schiller, 
Eenn, M. Hertz, Brandes, Otto, Havet, 
Kiibler, Dziatzko, Bockel, Schepps, Weymau, 
the present writer, and Opitz. Karl Schenkl 
has a paper on the fragments of the Greek 
Comici, Karl Sittl on Archaism. My own 
paper deals with some remarkable marginalia 
found in the 1510 edition of Manilius, and 
seemingly written at least before 1600; they 
anticipate in many cases the conjectures of 
Scaliger and Bentley, and form an Epimetrum 
in my forthcoming Nodes Manilianae. 

History is represented by O. Seeek’s “ Erhe- 
bung des Maximian zum Augustus,” and J. 
Melber’s “Des Dio Cassius Bericht iiber die 
Seeschlacht des D. Bratus gegen die Veneter.” 
Literary history by T. H. Schmalz on “ The 
Character and Language of C. Matius,” the 
friend and correspondent of Cicero; by B. 
Scholl on Maternus; and by Karl Wotke’s 
“Two Small Contributions to the Literature of 
the Benaissance.” 

In comparative philology, G. Grober’s 
Verstummnng dee h, m, and positianslange silbe 
ini Lateinischen, and Suchier’s guietus in 
Bomance languages seem to stand alone. 

Ecclesiastical writers figure more prominently: 
Dracontius, Cyprian, the author of the now 
well-known treatise on dicers, and of the poem 
on “The Passion of the Lord” ascribed to 
Lactantius. 

The articles on Chinese by von Karolsfeld, on 
the Saturnian metre, on parataxis of words in 
the Greek Tragici, and on imperial rescripts, are 
all worth reading. 

Robinson Ellis. 


MA THEM A TICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Vol xiii - 
No. 2. (Baltimore: January, 1S91). This 
number opens (pp. 97-1-11) with the conclusion 
of Oskar Bolza’s memoir on “ The Theory of 
Substitution Groups, and its Applications to 


Algebraic Equations.” Part ii. is occupied 
with Galois’s theory of algebraic eqmitions, and 
treats of Galois’s resolvent, the same mathe¬ 
matician’s equations, and Abelian equations. 
Thero is an index of contents, which enables 
the reader to find his way about, and a 
! reference index to the explanations of the 
many novel terms used. The remainder of this 
number is taken up with several short papers. 
Among these are “ Some Properties of a Group 
of Numbers ”(pp. 145-152), by M.D’Ocagne, con¬ 
nected with Bernoulli's numbers, in continuation 
of a former paper in the volume for 1887. 
“ Sur les lois de forces centrales faisant decrire 
a leur point d’application une conique quelles 
quo soient les conditions initiales,” by P. 
Appell (pp. 153-158) does not aim at originality, 
but is a simplified treatment of a problem dis¬ 
cussed by MM. Darboux and Halphen; Dr. 
H. Taber writes on “ Certain Identities in the 
Theory of Matrices ” (pp. 159-172). This paper 
is also connected with a previous one by the 
same author (Vol. xii.). “Systems of Bay’s 
Normal to a Surface,” by W. C. L. Gorton, is 
a supplement to §7 of a previous paper (Vol. x. 
p. 347). Prof. F. Morley’s note on “The 
Epicycloid” is a treatment, by the method of 
circular co-ordinates, of known properties of 
these curves. Tho closing notes (pp. 185-192) 
are “ Reduction of a Differential Equation,” 
by H. P. Manning; “A Simple Statement of 
Proof of Reciprocal-Theorem,” by J. C. Fields 
founded on the Gaussian Criterion; and 
“ Related Expressions for Bernoulli’s and 
Euler’s Numbers,” by the same author. 

Logarithmic, Trigonometric, and other Mathe¬ 
matical Tables. By H. II. Ludlow, with the 
co-operation of E. W. Bass. (New York: J. 
Wiley.) These are a compact set of the fol¬ 
lowing tables: logarithms of numbers, im¬ 
portant constants and their logarithms, 
logarithms of trigonometric functions, natural 
sines, &c., and squares and square roots of 
numbers. The tables are prefaced with a 
brief introduction. The tabulations (to seven 
places) are to the nearest half-unit. They 
have been carefully compared with the tables 
of Schron, Bruhn, and Bremiker. 

Manual of Logarithms. By G. F. Mathews. 
(Macmillan.) This work at once suggests 
the similar treatise by Prof. Wolstcnholme ; 
but, whereas the latter was limited in the 
main to tho solution of triangles and allied 
problems, the present work treats of logarithms 
in their “ connexion with arithmetic, algebra, 
plane trigonometry, and mensuration.” It is 
the best book wo know on the subject, and can 
be thoroughly recommended to all and sundry. 
The great number of examples (close upon 
1300) will afford ample practice, and the 
typical examples fully worked out will show a 
student how his work ought to be put on 
paper. 

Notes on Trigonometry and Logarithms. By 
the Rev. J. M. Eustace. (Longmans.) There 
is nothing sensational in tho work before 
us. It is a compilation—and, we think, a good 
one for its purpose—of the portions most needed 
to be studied by ordinary pupils. It fact, the 
compiler strives to act in the place of a private 
tutor to one who is not blessed with that use¬ 
ful help. We have read the text, and have 
detected only a few slips. On p. 10, Euclid’s 
Cor. to i. 32 is not quite correctly cited ; p. 
89, line 9, for bin read b-a; a superfluous ! 
Q.E.D. has crept into pp. 90, 137, which, j 
though it is not wrong, looks out of place; on 
p. 126, 2 SP is wanted ; on p. 137, for 24 read 
2‘; on p. 182, read 9x for 9' ; on p. 206, in tho 
“ Compass” figure, read E by N for E by E ; 
on p. 209 is a bad figure, which does not at ali 
fit in with the question ; on p. 210 two objects are 
said to make an angle with each other, whereas 
what is meant is that the distance between 


tho objects subtends an angle at the person’s 
eye: on p. 226, 7 up, for L read P; on p. 230, 
two A’s are given in the same figure. These 
are tho only errata we have noticed, so that tho 
text is very carefully printed. Tho treatment 
of logarithms is very satisfactory, and the 
collection of exercises is not only very large 
but, moreover, interesting. We have not, 
however, yet tested their accuracy, or the 
correctness of the accompanying answers. 

Elementary Algebra. By W. W. Bouse Ball. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) This work is 
one of the series of elementary text-books which 
are being brought out at the instance of the 
Syndic of the University Press. The author’s 
aim is to treat tho subject from a purely ele¬ 
mentary point of view ; and so he does not go 
into any extensive detail in his handling of 
such matters as permutations and combinations, 
the binomial thoorem and the exponential 
theorem. He keeps steadily before him the 
requirements of the Cambridge Local and 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examina¬ 
tions, so that the student will find ample 
material for tho exercise of his powers in 
working out tho numerous papers set for the 
above-named examinations. Many readers will 
find enough matter supplied them here without 
reading a higher text-book. Mr. Ball is to be 
congratulated on the successful achievement of 
a task which we fancy must have been hardly 
to his taste, at any rate by no means so con¬ 
genial to him as those historical studies which, 
we trust, he haB only abandoned for a time. 
We commend his book from a practical acquaint¬ 
ance with it. The printing is, of course, excel¬ 
lent. Answers accompany tho text. 

Elementary Algebra, with numerous 
Examples. By W. A. Potts and W. L. Sar- 
gant. (Longmans.) If there is little that 
calls for special commendation in this small 
book, so there is little that calls for blame. In 
fact, it is merely an outline of a work the details 
of which are left to be filled in by a tutor or by 
a more complete text-book. A usefid feature 
is the collection of school entrance examination 
papers and of other examples on tho lines of 
these papers. The authors just touch upon 
quadratic equations. Answers to the questions 
accompany the text. 

Key to Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 
By the late J. Brooksmith. (Macmillan.) This 
portly volume represents a tremendous amount 
of work, and will be a boon to student and 
teacher. The examples are worked out in 
extrnso: there is no shirking. We can give the 
book no higher praise. 

Solutions of the Examples in Elementary 
Algebra for Schools. By II. S. Hall and S. R. 
Knight. (Macmillan.) Those solutions are 
just what are wanted by mathematical masters, 
who cannot command tho time necessary for 
the immediate working-out of many of the 
exercises whilst engaged with their classes. 
They are still more valuable, perhaps, for that 
large class of students who cannot avail them¬ 
selves of a teacher’s guiding hand. 

Demonstrations of Arithmetic. By Clement 
Davies. (Hutchinson.) The major part of this 
work is written “ in the form of question and 
answer for the use of pupils preparing for 
examinations.” It consists of twelve sections, 
on abstract arithmetic and of eight on concrete 
arithmetic. At the end are exercises and 
answers, and in the text numerous selected 
problems fully worked out. The book is likely 
to be of service to candidates who wish to make 
a rapid revise of the subject. In the wording 
of some of the questions, though brevity docs 
not result in obscurity, it does occasionally residt 
in an inelegant form of expression. A very 
slight revision would correct this blemish. 
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Mental Arithmetic. By J. G. Holmes. 
(Clifton: Baker.) A handy book of examples, 
mainly with answers. A chapter on percentages 
and profits is likely to be useful to boys preparing 
for a business career. 


OBITUARY. 

GEORGE BERTH*, M.R.A.8. 

It is with much regret that we record the 
death of Mr. George Bertin, a devoted student 
of Assyriology in all its branches. Though yet 
comparatively young, his health had lately 
broken down, partly from overwork, and partly 
from those disappointments which attend the 
unendowed student in obscure departments of 
learning. As recently as last December he was 
lecturing at the British Museum; but the 
illness from which he had long been suffering 
gained rapidly upon him, and he died on 
Wednesday, February 18, at his residence, 58, 
Fortress Boad, N.W. 

Mr. Bertin was a Frenchman by birth, 
though we have heard that the family 
were of Italian descent, and originally spelt 
their name “Bertini.” His grandfather was 
Jean Victor Bertin, well known as a landscape 
painter and teacher of painting in the early 
part of the century. His father was an avocat 
and homme des lettres. The son was bom in 
1848, and educated in Paris, whore ho was first 
attracted to Assyriology by attending the 
lectures of Prof. Jules Oppert at the Sorbonne 
and College de France. He settled in London in 
1869, and was soon afterwards naturalised as a 
British subject. Henc: forth he devoted all 
the time that could be spared from the necessary 
pursuit of bread-winning to his favourite study. 
He used to speak with affectionate regard of 
Mr. Sayce as his English teacher; but, in truth, 
ho was mainly self-taught, having acquired 
his extensive knowledge of the languages of 
ancient Babylonia direct from the storehouse 
of tablets in the British Museum, under the 
charge of his friend, Mr. Th. G. Pinches. 

Mr. Bertin was a member of several learned 
societies—the Royal Asiatic, the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute, tho Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, tho Royal Historical, &c.; and 
it was it their Transactions and Proceedings 
that most of his researches appeared. These 
dealt with such subjects as “The Tense and 
Voice Formation of the Semitic Verb,”,.“ The 
Pre-Akkadian Semites,” “ Tho Origin and 
Development of the Cuneiform Syllabary,” 
“ The Bushmen and their Language.” So far 
as we aro aware, the only book he published 
was A Grammar of Akkadian, 1 '(tunic, anil 
Proto-Medic, in Triibner’s “ Series of Simplified 
Grammars ” (1889). But for some time past he 
had been engaged upon an elaborate work, to 
be entitled “ The Populations of the Fatherland 
of Abraham,” which, we believe, is left so far 
advanced that it may be seen through the press 
by another hand. 

While Germany is steadily annexing As¬ 
syrian to her own domain, as she has long ago 
done with Sanskrit—both which languages 
were first revealed to Europe by Englishmen— 
we can ill afford to lose even the humblest 
labourer in this neglected vineyard. 

J. S. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

arparda, trrparia, trrpani. 

Caius College, Cambridge: Eeb. S3,1891. 

Under the above heading Prof. Sanday has 
touched upon a point which, though minute, is 
not without interest for students of tho Greek 
Bible. Since he does not enter upon the read¬ 
ings of tho Greek Old Testament, may I he 
permitted to add a few lines "t 


A hasty inspection seems to show that the 
word in one or other of its forms occurs twenty- 
seven times in the LXX. of Cod. Vaticanus (B), 
all the occurrences being in the canonical 
books; and that orparda is written prima manu 
seventeen times, <rrpand (or m-pada) ten times. 
The two forms appear to be used without dis¬ 
crimination. In the majority of instances 
arpartla — N22, while in Num. x. 28 VDO is 
represented by orpand (r arparta). It is note¬ 
worthy, however, that B writes <rrpand uni¬ 
formly in tho Pentateuch and in tho Prophets 
(exc. Hosea xiii. 4), but orparda in 2, 8 Kings, 
1, 2, Chronicles, and Nehemiah. Since Dr. Ezra 
Abbot has shown that tho first scribe of B 
ended his work at 1 Kings xix. 11, and the 
second wrote on to the end of 2 Esdrus, it 
follows that, with the exception of the passage 
in Hosea, all the instances of orparda are due to 
the same scribe. One is tempted to infer that 
the use of one form or the other depended on 
the taste of the scribe, and that no difference 
of meaning was recognised. I have not gone 
into the readings of Codex Alexandriuus with 
equal care, but I believe it will be found that 
the case is reversed; in A, orparda is the form 
adopted in tho earlier books, while orpand pre¬ 
dominates in Kings, Chronicles, and the 
Prophets. 

"With regard to accentuation, I venture to 
write either orparda or or par id. in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, with the possible exception of Num. 
x. 28. 

The whole question of the termination of this 
class of nouns is one of the most perplexing 
which an editor of the LXX. is compelled to 
face. The practice of the great uncial codices 
in the New Testament, so carefully ascertained 
by Dr. Hort, is not always consistent with the 
practice of the same MSS. in the Septuagint. 

H. B. Swete. 


Ellesborough House, Tring: Eeb. 21, 1891. 

Would Macaulay’s New Zealander have a 
right to decide whether Pope wrote “ ate ” or 
“ cat” on the strength of the fragment of ono 
of his essays copied into an Irish farm-ledger 
with entries of judicial rents—unless, indeed, 
the fragment included some of Mr. Court- 
hope’s notes ? Is there any better reason to 
think the new-found Constitution of Athens a 
very high authority on Greek spelling, or, 
indeed, an authority at all for the spelling of 
the time of Aristotle ? 

No doubt some MSS. are authorities on 
doubtful points of spelling because they clearly 
follow the practice of a much earlier time than 
their own. Very possibly Codex B is one of 
them—in spite of repeated mis-spellings (due 
to habitual slovenly pronunciation) of words 
which are not doubtful. But why are we to 
assume that the unknown person who, in some 
unknown part of Egypt, began to copy the 
remains of a book he took for Aristotle’s on 
the back of some old farm-accounts, or the 
more illiterate copyists whom he employed to 
finish it, spelt, after an interval of at least four 
hundred years, exactly as Aristotle or his 
scholars spelt at Athens ? Granting that the 
owner of the papyrus at any rate spelt as well 
as it was usual to spell in Egypt—did he, or 
everybody else who cared enough about an old 
book to copy it, copy the spelling minutely, or 
was spelling immutable all over the Ilellenised 
world for centuries ? When we come to the 
New Testament wo may ask further, Was it 
ever uniform ? Did tho tentmakers of Tarsus 
and the silversmiths of Ephesus spell just alike, 
or had each local peculiarities of tlicir own !' 
If they had, St. Paul spelt like the one, and 
St. John or his amanuenses spelt like the 
other, though no doubt such insignificant and 
unedifying singularities were early effaced. 

G. A. Smcox. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following have been appointed presidents of 
sections for this year’s meeting of the British 
Association, to be held at Cardiff, beginning 
on August 19 : A. —Mathematical and Physical 
Science, Prof. O. J. Lodge; B.—Chemical 
Science, Prof. W. Chandler Roberts-Austen; 
C.—Geology, Prof. T. Rupert Jones; D.— 
Biology, Mr. Francis Darwin; E.—Geography, 
Mr. E. G. Ravenstein; F.—Economic Science 
and Statistics, the Rev. Dr. W. Cunningham ; 

G. —Mechanical Science, Mr. T. Forster Brown; 

H. —Anthropology, Prof. F. Max Muller. 

Prof. C. Meymott Tidy will, on Thursday 

next, March 5, begin a course of three lectures, 
at the Royal Institution, on “Modem Chemistry 
in relation to Sanitation.” 

The next volume in the “Contemporary 
Science” series, published by Mr. Walter Scott, 
will be Bacteria and their Products, by Dr. Sims 
Woodhead, the recently appointed director of 
the pathological laboratory of the two Royal 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians in London. 
It will include a full discussion of tho causes of 
hydrophobia, cholera, diphthoria, consumption, 
&c., dealing specially with Prof. Koch’s dis¬ 
coveries ; and it will bo copiously illustrated 
with micro-photographs of bacteria, &c. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black, of London, no longer 
of Edinburgh, have issued a reprint, from tho 
original plates, of the zoological articles con¬ 
tributed by Prof. E. Ray Lankester to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. They deal with 
Protozoa, Hydrozoa, Mollusca, Polyzoa, and 
Vertebrata; and to them have been added a 
few articles by other writers on kindred sub¬ 
jects. In a preface, Prof. Lankester points out 
the more important additions to knowledge that 
have been made since the articles were originally 
published. 


FINE ART. 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 

THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The fourth ordinary goneral meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund since its incorpora¬ 
tion as a society (its eighth since the foundation 
of tho Fund in 1883) was held on Friday after¬ 
noon, February 20, in the largo room of tho 
Zoological Society, 3, Hanovcr-square, the 
president, Sir John Fowler, Bart., K.C.M.G., 
in the chair. 

There were president Prof. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., vice-president of tho Fund, 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., vice-presi¬ 
dent and honorary secretary : H. A. Grneber, 
Esq., F.S.A., honorary treasurer; Hellicr 
Gosselin, Esq., secretary; E. Mnunde Thomp¬ 
son, Esq., C.B.. LL.D., principal librarian of 
tho British Museum; T. II. Buylis, Esq., Q.C. ; 
A. S. Murray, Esq., LL.D.; Barclay V. Head, 
Esq., D.C.L. ; Mrs. Tirard, Miss H. M. Adair, 
and Miss Bradbury, members of tho com¬ 
mittee; and several of the local honorary 
secretaries. 

The proceedings were opened by the chair¬ 
man, who called upon the secretary to read tho 
list of members of committee who were retir¬ 
ing in rotation, and the list of members recom¬ 
mended for re-election. The president then 
declared the order of business (following the 
election of members of committee and other 
officers) to he as follows: (1) report of the hon. 
treasurer; (2) report of the hon. secretary; (3) 
archaeological survey and other business. 

Mr. R. S. Poole, before the business was 
discussed, drew the attention of tho meeting to 
the great loss which tho society had sustained 
in the death of the late Canon Liddon, one of 
their most valued and eminent members of 
Committee. From Canon Liddon, although he 
could not very frequently attend their meetings, 
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the committee had received a never failing 
sympathy and support. lie was a man of 
such profound knowledge, and of such a noble 
simplicity of character, that his association 
with tho work was a continual source of 
strength to his colleagues. Mr. Poole con¬ 
cluded his eloquent tributo by saying that he 
refrained from further eulogy, knowing well 
that such reticence would have been most 
acceptable to the late Canon himself. 

Mr. Grueber, hon. treasurer, then read his 
financial report for the year 1889-90, and pre¬ 
sented the balance-sheet, which marked another 
period of success in the annals of the Fund. 
Upon comparing their present position with 
that of former years, it would be seen that, 
financially, the Fund continued to make steady 
progress. To keep it up to this high level, he 
need scarcely say, was no light task; and the 
credit of this prosperous state of affairs was 
duo now, as before, to the great organising 
powers and unremitting exertions of their hon. 
secretary; to the continued brilliant services of 
their hon. treasurer for America; and also to 
the hearty co-operation of the several local 
honorary secretaries. The items of the balance- 
sheet then before the meeting might be briefly 
summarised in the following manner: The 
total expenditure for the year 1889-90 had been 
£2250 6s. 8d., which was made up of tho 
following items: (1) M. Naville’s expenses 
during the spring of 1890, when surveying 
the site of Ahnas-el-Medineh and conducting 
negotiations with the Egyptian Government, 
£141 3s.; (2J transport of sculptures excavated 
at Bubastis in the year 1889—namely, convey¬ 
ance from Bubastis to Alexandria, canal dues, 
salary of Count d’Hulst, &c., £960 Is. 4d. ; (3) 
transport of sculptures from Alexandria to 
their various destinations in Europe, Australia, 
and the United States of America, £416 7s. 8d.; 
(4) expenses of Dr. Farley Goddard (the 
American student), £150; (5) wood-blocks, 
wire-rope, and other appliances used in tho 
removal of the sculptures, £14 2s. 2d.; (6) 
expenses of printing, publishing, and illus¬ 
trating Naukratia II., The City of Onias, and 
Two Hieror/lyphic Papyri, and issuing new 
editions of Pithom ana Tam's /., also packing 
and despatch of same, £239 14s. 2d. ; (7) rent 
of office and office expenses, £328 18s. 4d. 
Total receipts for tho same year (1889-90), 
£3283 8s. 10d., the chief items being: (1) Sub¬ 
scriptions and donations, £3154 17s. 2d., which 
might lie thus subdivided—(«) European sub¬ 
scriptions, £1017 11s. lOd. (from this amount, 
however, must bo deducted £43 for subscriptions 
paid in advance); (l>) American subscriptions, 
£1523 (which included £173 for the American 
student’s fund): (<•) from the University of 
Pennsylvania, £240— i.r., subscriptions £150, 
and transport expenses £90; (;/) special supple¬ 
mentary transport fund, contributed by various 
public bodies and private individuals to meet 
the expenses of conveyance of sculptures from 
Bubastis, £316 3s. lOd.; ( e ) special survey 

fund, £101 Is. 6d.; (2) sale of publications and 
reports, £108 9s.; (3) proceeds of lectures 
given by Miss Barlow, Canon Boll, and Mr. 
W. W. Morrell, local hon. secretaries of the 
Fund, £20 2s. Kd. 

Mr. Grueber, in remarking upon the magni¬ 
tude of the sum expended upon the transport 
of sculptures from the site of Bubastis, re¬ 
minded the meeting that, in consequence of the 
wanton and rapid destruction of these invalu¬ 
able relics of antiquity at tho hands of the 
Arab population, the committee had brought 
away no less than 44 of the best preserved of 
these sculptures, that being 28 in excess of the 
number originally proposed. As compared 
with the financial report of last year (1888-89), 
the results were as follows: In 1888-89, the 
gross expenditure was £2936, ns against 
£2250 6s. 8d. for 1889-90; and the gross 


receipts for 1888-89 were £2997 11s. 8d., as 
against £3283 8s. lOd.; the home receipts 
through subscriptions for 1889-90 being 
£79 15s. lid. in excess of those in 1888-89, and 
the American subscriptions for the same period 
having increased by £100. In tho last item, 
in the case of England, he did not include the 
large contributions to the special transport 
fund; nor in the American account the 
student’s fund, or the contribution of the 
University of Pennsylvania towards the 
carriage of sculptures. As regarded the avail¬ 
able assets at the close of the two periods, 
thecash balance for 1888-89 was£2593 12s. 10d., 
and the cash balance for 1889-90 was £362615s., 
showing a difference of £1033 2s. 2d. in favour of 
the present year. Mr. Grueber concluded by say¬ 
ing that it was fortunate he had so good a balance 
to show, seeing that the society had now 
entered upon what promised to be a successful, 
but at the same time a costly, undertaking, 
namely, the archaeological survey of Egypt, 
an enterprise for which the committee had 
already incurred liabilities to the extent of 
£500. 

Mr. Pollard moved the adoption of the 
report, complimenting the hon. treasurer on tho 
clearness of his statement. He took occasion to 
speak warmly in favour of the new archaeo¬ 
logical survey, urging the members present to 
follow his own example in subscribing to this 
new enterprise. 

In seconding the report, Mr. Baylis con¬ 
gratulated the society upon the excellent 
manner in which their finances were managed 
by the committee, and upon the new and 
important undertaking upon which they had 
embarked in the archaeological survey of 
Egypt. Having himself travelled in Egypt, he 
could testify to the great need of such a record 
as was now in progress. He could, indeed, 
conceive of no work more valuablo alike to 
those who travel in Egypt and to those who stay 
at home. As regarded the Memoirs annually 
issued by the Fund, he could not say too much 
in praise of the excellent paper and the beauty 
of the type and illustrations. These books 
were undoubtedly of the full value of tho 
standard subscription; and, regarded as a mere 
investment, were highly profitable to tho 
subscribers. 

The president expressed his hearty concur¬ 
rence in all that Mr. Baylis had said with regard 
to the value and importance of the archaeologi¬ 
cal survey, which would still further extend the 
usefulness of tho society, and he urged all 
members present to interest their friends in the 
labours of the Egypt Exploration Fund. He 
hoped that every year would continue to show 
increasing prosperity. He must add that the 
work of tho committee was invariably con¬ 
ducted with the strictest economy. Tho money 
was as well spent as possible, every farthing 
being used to the best advantage. The president 
then called upon the hon. r secretary for her 
customary statement. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, hon. sec., began by 
congratulating the society in the first place, 
and Sir John Fowler in the second place, on the 
fact that his great scientific achievements had 
received their well-deserved recognition at the 
hands of his sovereign, ho having been created 
a baronet since the members had last met. 
There could be no doubt that to a generous 
man no gratification he might derive from 
honours bestowed during his lifetime could pos¬ 
sibly equal that which ho felt in the knowledge 
that he could transmit those honours to his 
posterity. Sir John Fowler could now transmit 
that honour to his eldest son, and Miss 
Edwards was pleased to know that ho had still 
yet more sons to bo as proud of him as this 
society was proud to have him as their 
president. In reference to what her friend, 
Professor Poole, had said regarding the great 


loss which tho society had sustained in the 
late Canon Liddon, Miss Edwards wished to 
draw attention to the fact that they had also 
lost a fow other eminent persons; namely, the 
late Bishop of Durham, who was not only 
an eminent churchman, but a great Hellenic 
scholar, and who had always been ready with 
his sympathy and support; also, the late Sir 
George Bums, Bart., founder of the great 
Cunard line, who had not only been a generous 
subscriber and donor to the funds of the 
society, but had repeatedly caused large con¬ 
signments of antiquities and memoirs to be 
conveyed to America, free of cost, by the 
Cunard line of steamers, thus indirectly 
aiding the treasury in a most practical and 
substantial manner. The society had also to 
deplore in Colonel Adair the loss of a dis¬ 
tinguished officer and subscriber. 

Miss Edwards then went on to say that it 
was her duty on these occasions briefly to 
report what had been done by the society since 
the last general meeting, and to state what 
was the line of work laid down for tho new 
season. The members were, of course, aware 
that, in consequence of M. Navillo’s illness, no 
excavations had been conducted during the 
season 1889-90. M. Naville had, however, 
paid a short visit to Egypt last spring for the 
purpose of surveying the site of Ahnas-el- 
Medineh, and of concluding arrangements for 
the present year with the Khedivial Govern¬ 
ment. They would be glad to hear that M. 
Naville was now in Egypt, having joined 
Count d’Hulst at Ahnas early in January. 
The ancient city represented by the extensive 
mounds of Ahnas is known as the Heracleopolis 
of the Greeks, and is cursorily mentioned in the 
Bible as “ Hanes; ” it represents tho capital of 
that very obscure period in Egyptian history 
covered by the VHIth, IXth and Xth Dynasties. 
M. Naville and Count d'Hulst had been work¬ 
ing in the outlying necropolis for the last 
three weeks, with no very encouraging results. 
They had opened more than a hundred tomb- 
pits, all of which had, however, been plundered 
in ancient times, and again used for interments 
during the Roman period. By that time they 
were doubtless trenching the area of the great 
temple, with what results it would remain to be 
seen. Although a Great Temple of Bubastis 
was not to be discovered every year, Miss 
Edwards trusted that the new excavations 
would not prove fruitless, and that some valu¬ 
ablo historical results might be obtained. 

The subject of the Archaeological Survey 
having been alrendy mentioned by previous 
speakers, Miss Edwards woidd only aOd that 
this survey was actually in progress, being 
conducted by Mr. Percy E. Newberry, a rising 
Egyptological scholar, find Mr. George Fraser, 
a skilled surveyor. These gentlemen had taken 
up their abode in one of the unpainted rock- 
cut sepulchres of Beni Hasan, and were 
actively engaged in copying, tracing, and 
photographing the scenes and inscriptions 
which enriched the more famous of these 
historic tombs. They had already cleared out 
the accumulated rubbish of centuries, thus 
restoring tho admirable proportions of these 
excavated chambers, and bringing to light in¬ 
scriptions which had never yet been read. Mr. 
Fraser, having cleared out several of the tomb- 
pits, and discovered in one of them evidences 
of an original interment in the shape of a 
skeleton and a funerary tablet of tho Nllth 
Dynasty, was then engaged in surveying the 
entire terrace—a task l>y no means easy, owing 
to the steep slope of the cliff and the difficulty 
of fixing his points. Mr. Newberry and Mr. 
Fraser had recently been joined by Mr. Blackden, 
an artist who was engaged in reproducing the 
colours of some of the more important sub¬ 
jects which had been outlined by Mr. New¬ 
berry on the scale of the originals. 
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Miss Edwards then referred to the production 
of M. Neville's Bubastis, which, with its fifty- 
four plates, including a large number of 
autotypes, had cost in production and delivery 
nearly £500, and which was one of the most 
magnificent volumes yet issued by the society. 
A separate volume on the Festival Hall of the 
Great Temple of Bubastiswasin active prepara¬ 
tion, M. Naville being at the present time 
engaged in drawing the processional subjects, 
which would be arranged so far as possible 
in their original sequence, broken, however, by 
inevitable lacunae where the sculptured blocks 
were either missing or defaced. 

The sale of past Memoirs, as reported by the 
hon. treasurer, was steadily increasing; and, as 
Miss Edwards had predicted some two or three 
years ago, the society had become a society 
not only of excavators, but of important pub¬ 
lishers and booksellers. The sum of £108 9s. 
had been received through herself during the 
past year by sales of books alone, irrespective 
of copies disposed of by Messrs. Triibner & Co. 
Among new subscribers to the Fund during the 
past year, she was glad to report no less than 
twenty-four public libraries, including the 
library of the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, and the libraries of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Queen’s College, St. John’s 
College, and Trinity College, Cambridge. Miss 
Edwards hoped that before long there would be 
no great college, cathedral, or public library in 
England which did not subscribe for the works 
of the Fund. 

The staff of local honorary secretaries went 
on increasing and prospering. The society now 
numbering no less than thirty-four of these in¬ 
valuable unpaid officials; besides one in New 
Zealand, one in Australia, one in Canada, one 
in Mexico, and one in Switzerland. She was 
glad to see that an organisation of local 
honorary secretaries had also been taken in 
hand by tho Rev. Dr. Winslow, the society’s 
zealous and active vice-president and honorary 
treasurer for America. Dr. Winslow had 
already established thirty-seven local hon. 
secretaries in various parts of the United States, 
the majority of whom, she was happy to say, 
were ladies. Miss Edwards believed that this 
was a field in which woman’s work was 
calculated to be eminently successful. She 
held that ladies made the best beggars in the 
world, and that their begging was always 
likely to be more fruitful than that of gentle¬ 
men, because the gentlemen did not like to 
refuse them. Of the increasing prosperity of 
the Fund in America, there could remain no 
doubt, when tested by the report just read by 
the hon. treasurer, showing a return of £1350 
on tho part of the Rev. Dr. Winslow, and a 
further sum of £240 from tho University of 
Pennsylvania, 

Miss Edwards concluded by an earnest appeal 
for the claims of the Archaeological Survey—a 
work rendered doubly necessary at tho present 
ti me by the rapid and wanton destruction to which 
the monuments of Egypt were being subjected 
at the hands of native plunderers, unscrupulous 
dealers, and iconoclastic tourists. The society 
could not hope, it was true, entirely to arrest 
this work of mutilation and destruction; but it 
could at least preserve a faithful record of that 
which yet remained of these precious relics of 
the most ancient civilisation in the world. Also, 
by drawing attention to tho beauty and value 
of those relics, they would exercise a certain 
moral pressure, not only upon travellers, but 
upon all classes of officials, thus hampering the 
hands of tho unscrupulous destroyer, and com¬ 
pelling a greater reverence for the monuments 
themselves. 

The president then proposed a vote of thanks 
to Miss Edwards for the encouraging and in¬ 
teresting account which she had just given of 
the work and prospects of the Fund. He only 


regretted that England should in any respect 
lag behind America in the matter of organisa¬ 
tion or subscriptions. Ho would have preferred 
that when America had thirty-seven local hon. 
secretaries, England should have had forty, and 
that tho English subscription-list should not 
have fallen behind that of America in its 
amount. He was quite sure that the Americans 
themselves would not feel hurt by his desire 
that the parent society should maintain its lead; 
and he hoped by the time they should re¬ 
assemble for the next annual meeting, such a 
special effort would have been made in this 
direction that the balance of numbers, as well 
as of cash, should be on the side of the old 
country. 

Prof. Poole then referred to Mr. Griffith’s in¬ 
teresting paper read at the last meeting, con¬ 
taining the suggestion of the beginning of a 
new era by a systematic survey of the monu¬ 
ments of Egypt yet above ground. Prof. Poole 
felt that the survey of existing monuments, 
which wero rapidly being destroyed by the 
ignorant Arab peasant and by the modem 
tourist, was a very important work. He, there¬ 
fore, desired to draw the attention of the 
meeting to the double duty undertaken by 
the Fund in its work of discovery and pre¬ 
servation. These two labours were of parallel 
importance. Prof. Poole considered it was 
only necessary to glance at the reports that had 
appeared in tho newspapers for tho past few 
days of M. Grubaut’s great discovery at Thebes 
of the tombs of the high priests of Amen Ra, 
to show how much remained to be achieved by 
the explorer. There was, in fact, no part of 
Egypt in which a skilled excavator might not 
hope to find his labours rewarded. Prof. Poole 
urged the meeting to support the work just 
commenced by Mr. Newberry and Mr. Fraser; 
for there had never yet been made a complete 
and accurate copy of Egyptian inscriptions, 
even the best known works having been mainly 
made before photography was available, and 
consequently they needed abundant correction. 
Mr. Newberry was doing all that could be done 
by tracings and photographs to make such a 
record of the tombs of Beni Hasan in Middle 
Egypt. Between the time of the old pyramid 
builders and tho XVIIIth Dynasty stood the 
XHth Theban Dynasty (circa 2200 B.C.), of 
which these tombs were the most important 
extant record, and of which no thoroughly 
satisfactory copy existed. Several of the tombs 
were painted with most interesting scenes of 
daily life, and of intercourse with foreigners, 
ono group of whom had been incorrectly 
supposed to represent Joseph and his brethren. 
The Survey publications would bo illus¬ 
trated by coloured plates of the most 
important scenes, particularly the skilful de¬ 
lineation of plants, quadrupeds, and birds. 
The preparation of these volumes would be 
costly; and though tho hon. treasurer had given 
them a cheering account of the monetary con¬ 
dition of the Fund, Prof. Poole felt strongly that 
this work ought to be well supported in order 
to be worthily carried out. Miss Edwards had 
desired him to say that whether these publica¬ 
tions should be annual or not could not be 
determined till tbe committee saw their size 
and could estimate the cost of bringing them 
out, but their hearty wish was to treat the 
subscribers as handsomely os possible. On his 
own account, without reference to his position 
as a vice-president of tho Fund, Mr. Poole was 
sorry to see money being drawn from the 
general fund for the purposes of the Survey, 
and what he should prefer would be that the 
special archaeological survey should be sup¬ 
ported by a small and separate income, say of 
£500 per annum. Established upon such a 
foundation, ho felt that the Survoy might be 
carried on for very many years to conic, and that 
it might so survive its original founders. 


Mr. Baylis, Q.C., then proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman for the admirable way 
in which he had conducted the business of the 
meeting. Mr. Arthur Cates seconded this 
resolution. The president expressed his ack¬ 
nowledgments, adding that it gave him the 
greatest possible pleasure to be of service to 
the Fund; and although he was unable to 
attend many of the committee meetings, when 
he was really required he was always at the 
disposal of their hon. secretary. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

The present exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy presents few features of a very strik¬ 
ing or original character; for several of the 
more prominent London exhibitors whose 
works usually figure on the walls are this year 
absent, and the current work of the Scottish 
painters does not include subjects of any ex¬ 
ceptional importance. An exceedingly fair 
average, however, is maintained; and several 
of the younger painters, especially certain of 
tho younger landscapists, show marked 
symptoms of increasing power. 

One of the chief attractions of the galleries 
is the “ Fallen Monarch” of Mr. J. M. Swan, 
a largely-drawn, broadly-painted picture of a 
dead lion. Opposite this hangs Mr. J. R. Reid’s 
“ Smugglers,” a work no less well known in 
London, in which a bold and energetic con¬ 
ception has been realised with less of 
quietude and completion than might have been 
desired. The same artist’s earlier and soberer 
picture, “The Yam,” occupies a place of 
honour in the Great Room, fronted by Mr. 
Tom Graham’s “ Last Boat,” a vigorous 
rendering of lashing wave and wanly fading 
yellow sky. 

Probably the finest piece of marine paint¬ 
ing in the rooms is the “Ocean” of Mr. W. 
M’Taggart, in which, with no more complex 
elements than a space of blue-green water, the 
sand against which the waves subsido, and the 
sky that overhangs them, this painter has pro¬ 
duced a fresh and lovely subject, full of clear, 
sharp, subtly varied colouring. Mr. M’Taggart 
is not less successful in such of his landscape 
work as “Autumn Sunshine in Sandy Dean,” 
where tho dazzling play of light over the 
sheavos and upon tho figure-? of the children 
that sport on the road that skirts the cornfield 
is caught with wonderful dexterity, and with 
curious freedom of apparently careless handling. 
Mr. J. Lawton Wingate shows several of those 
landscapes of moderate size in which we find 
him at his best. His “Drinking-Place, Mid- 
Day, October,” is a thoroughly delicate 
rendering of quiet, softly-diffused sunlight; 
and in the sky of “At the Wu’ gaun o’ the 
Winter,” and in tho relation of trees, hayricks, 
and buildings to that sky, we have an example 
of extreme subtilty and refinement of tone. 
Mr. W. D. McKay’s most important contri¬ 
bution is an extended view of “ Luffness 
Links,” distinguished by much quiet fidelity of 
cloud-painting; and Mr. J. Campbell Noble is 
represented by several of his vigorous renderings 
of brilliant sky effects, seen above potently 
coloured spaces of sea. 

Mr. G. O. Reid, tho most accomplished of 
the Scottish yen rc-painters, exhibits several 
vivaciously-touched interiors with lost-century 
figures—among the rest the finished sketch for 
his “Voltaire” picture, previously exhibited 
on these walls. And Mr. Hugh Cameron, in 
addition to several silvery pictures of children 
on the shore, sends a subject from Hogg’s 
“ Kilmeny,” a carefully rendered scene of 
autumn gloaming, with the girl—who has been 
spirited away and lived in fairyland—return¬ 
ing through the familiar glen to what was once 
her home. 
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Mr. C. Martin Hardie shows an impressive 
figure-piece, “ The Land o’ tho Leal,” the 
deathbed of an aged cottar, with the last radi¬ 
ance of a golden sunset streaming through the 
window, and surrounding, like an aureole, the 
bowed head of his wife, who sits holding the 
hand of her expiring husband. Mr. Otto 
Leyde has several pictures of children, showing 
delicacy and refinement of flesh-painting. Mr. 
It. Payton Reid, with considerable tenderness 
of tone and lighting, but with less rich ful¬ 
ness of colouring than has been his wont in the 
past, treats a gently idyllic subject in his 
flower-crowned “Phyllis” seated by her 
“ Corydon.” Mr. T. Austen Brown’s essays 
a curious colour-experiment—a contrast in 
green and blues—in his “Cottage garden and 
attains considerable strength of subdued and 
harmonious colouring, united to firm and yet 
free handling, in his “ Feeding Calves.” 

In the department of portraiture the most 
sound and excellent work comes from Mr. 
George Reid. His full-length of Mr. Wellwood 
Maxwell of Munches is admirable it its homely 
truth of attitude and expression ; his three- 
quarter length of Mr. T. Graham Murray, the 
well-known Edinburgh Writer to the Signet, 
is full of characteristic energy of expression ; 
while we have much dignity of pose in the 
attitude and richness of hue, combined with 
delicate gradation in the costume, of the 
seated portrait of Lord Trayner, portrayed in 
his justiciary robes. Mr. J. H. Lorimer ex¬ 
hibits the delicate and admirable likeness of his 
father shown last year at the New Gallery; 
and from Mr. E. A. Walton, of Glasgow, one 
of the more recently elected Associates of the 
Scottish Academy, comes his attractive “ Girl 
in Brown,” which has also been visible in 
London. Mr. Robert Gibb is represented by a 
number of portraits, the most striking of which 
is the half-length of Mr. Harry Young, of 
Cleish ; Mr. W. E. Lockhart shows two works, 
one of them a full-length of Mr. Macdonald, 
Master of the Merchant Company; and Mr. 
Robert McGregor has a successful bust of Mme. 
de Groinor. 

The works of sculpture include M. Rodin’s 
spirited bronze head of Mr. W. E. Henley; 
Mr. John Hutchison’s marble of the late 
Professor William Wright, of Cambridge; and 
Mr. John Rhind’s delicate and expressive bas- 
reliefs of “ Literature ” and "Liberality,” for 
tho Chambers Memorial now being erected in 
Edinburgh. 

Among the more remarkable contents of the 
Water-Colour Room arc the Spanish subjects 
landscape and figure, by Mr. Arthur Melville—, 
hi s “ Gitana Dancing Girl,” in particular, a 
brilliant study of vivid crimsons under dazzling 
sunlight; the admirable “ Border Keep ” of 
Mr. Tom Scott; and the landscapes of Mr. 
R. B. Nisbet, which are distinguished by much 
of the tranquillity and simple concentration of 
the earlier school of English water-colour. 


NOTES FROM EGYPT. 

Dehabiah Istar, Luxor: Feb. 4,1891. 

My voyago up the Nile this winter has, from a 
variety of causes, been somewhat barren of 
results. At El-Hibeh, the ancient fortress of 
the XXIst Dynasty, a little to the north of the 
modern Maghagha, we found that a ruined 
templo was being excavated which had been 
built by Shishak, the conqueror of Jerusalem. 
The ruins lie on the south side of the mounds. 

At Kamak Mr. Wilbour and myself went 
over the famous list of the towns of Palestine 
given By Thothmes III. I was particularly 
anxious to examine the third name, which 
follows those of Kadesh and Megiddo. Previous 
copyists had made it Kh-a-a-i, but a study of 
the Tel el-Amama tablets had convinced me 
that it ought to be the city called by them 


Khazi. We gather from them that Khazi was 
in Northern Palestine, and the seat of an 
Egyptian governor who ranked next in im¬ 
portance to the governor of Megiddo. We 
found that the name given at Karnak is 
Kh-z-a-i, corresponding exactly to the name 

f iven by the cuneiform despatches. Our pre- 
ecessors had mistaken a very plain representa¬ 
tion of the bird which denotes the letter z for 
the eagle (a). 

It is curious that no one seems to have 
noticed that the name of Jerusalem heads the 
list of conquered towns in Judah enumerated 
by Shishak at Karnak. It is called Rabbath, 
“ the capital,” just as the capital of the 
Ammonites was commonly called Rabbath by 
their neighbours, or as to this day the capital 
of Gozo is called Rabato, while the same name 
is often applied to the old capital of Malta. 

Let me conclude with a suggestion for Old 
Testament students. We learn from Judg. iii. 
8-10, that the Israelites were oppressed for eight 
years by the king of Aram-Naharaim. The 
period of oppression would chronologically 
agree with the reign of Ramses III. in Egypt; 
and it was in the time of Ramses III. that 
Egypt was assailed by a league, which included 
the people of Nahrina. Nahrina is the Aram- 
Naharaim of the Bible, and the attack upon 
Egypt would explain the presence of a king of 
that country in the South of Palestine. 

A. H. Sayce. 


I,uxor: Feb. 10,1891. 

Ob’ February 6 a discovery was made in the 
necropolis of Thebes, second only in importance 
to the discovery of the royal mummies at 
Dehr-el-Bahari by M. Maspero in 1881. About 
half a mile from Dehr-el-Bahari a pit has been 
found containing several hundred magnificent 
mummies. These, like the royal mummies, had 
evidently been removed from the tombs and 
concealed in this receptacle, as a precaution, by 
the servants of the priests, probably at the same 
time and for the same reasons which caused the 
royal mummies to be placed in the receptacle 
where they were found by M. Maspero. This 
removal is belioved by M. Maspero to have 
taken place in the reign of Aauputh, son of 
Shashang, of the XXIInd Dynasty (circa 
960 B.C.). 

The coffins hitherto found all belong to the 
XXIst Dynasty, and are those of the priests of 
Ra-Ainun and their families. Tho pit is about 
forty-five feet in depth, at the bottom of which 
aro two corridors filled with coffins and treasures 
of every description. In the lower corridor— 
which as yet has only been explored—it is com¬ 
puted that there are some 200 coffins, and the 
second corridor is believed to be not less extensive. 
The shaft is forty-five feet deep, its mouth is 
about twelve feet in diameter, and its sides of 
rough limestone. One of M. Grebaut’s native 
assistants, who was superintending the work of 
hauling up the mummy cases, told me that he 
had been the first actually to enter the corridor 
where the mummies and treasures lie. The shaft 
had then been excavated only as deep as the 
mouth of the corridor; and he crept in on his 
hands and knees, and stood in what he describes 
as being like a palace of enchantment. The 
corridor, ho said, is some ten or twelve feet 
high, and 250 feet long. It runs in a northerly 
direction from the shaft towards the Theban 
hill. At the end there is a short corridor 
branching from it at right angles; and at some 
height above the floor at the end is the entrance 
to a second very long corridor, full of trea¬ 
sures, which has been sealed up for the present 
by M. Grcbaut. My informant went on to 
describe the wonderful sight in the corridor. 
Groups of mummies are placed at intervals in 
families. The number in each group varies 
from two to six or seven, father, mother, and 
children; and around them, exquisitely arranged, 


are vases, models of houses, models of daJiabiehs, 
cases and boxes full of ushablie, statuettes, and 
every conceivable treasure of ancient Egypt. 
Without even a speck of dust upon them, this 
profusion of treasures had remained unlooked 
at by any eye for nearly 3,000 years. He said 
that photographs had been taken of the place 
in its undisturbed state, which he declared 
to be that of a perfectly kept and well arranged 
museum. 

At the present time, thirty or forty men are 
working all day with ropes and pulleys, haul¬ 
ing up the mummy cases; and in four or five 
days everything will be cleared out and carried 
on board M. Gr£baut’s steamers and barges, 
several of which are waiting to be filled. Long 
rocessions of natives, staggering under their 
urdens and escorted by mounted and well 
armed police, are now to be seen wending then- 
way across the desert from the put’s mouth to 
the river bank. 

E. Taylor. 


We also quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of the Times : 

“ The site of the discovery is east of the templo 
of Queen Fatasou, in a small spot previously un¬ 
disturbed, amid the excavations made by the late 
Mariette Bey and Brugsch Pasha. A well-shaft of 
15 metres leads to a doorway blocked with large 
stones, opening on a gallery 73 metres long, whence 
a staircase descending 5j metres conducts one to a 
lower gallery 12 mi-tree in length, both lying north 
and south. The lower gallery gives access to two 
mortuary chambers, 4 and 2 metros square re¬ 
spectively. At the top of the staircase is a trans¬ 
verse gallery, 54 metres long, lying east and west, 
tho object of which is unknown. The total under¬ 
ground area is about 153 metres, excavated in the 
limestone rock to over 65 ft. below the surface. 
The same disorder reigned among the contents of 
the tombs as was found when the famous royal 
mummies were discovered nine years ago. Sar¬ 
cophagi were piled upon sarcophagi; and alongside 
were boxes, baskets of flowers, statuettes, funereal 
offerings, and boxes crammed with papyri. There 
is every indication that the place, though originally 
constructed as a vast tomb, was chosen for hurried 
concealment in time of tumult. Some of the ex¬ 
teriors of the mummy-cases are unusually richly 
decorated with religious subjects, carefully de- 
icted; others of large size enclose mummies in a 
roken condition, and were apparently procured 
hastily, as the spaces for the occupants’ names arc 
left unwritten upon. The contents of the papyri 
arc as yet unknown, but hopes are entertained 
that the writings arc of permanent historical in¬ 
terest and have been thus hidden to avoid de¬ 
struction. The mummies arc priests and priestesses 
of Ammon, Anubis, Seti, Mentou, and Queen 
Aahhotep, numbering 163, the latest belonging to 
the XXIst Dynasty. Seventy-five papyri were 
found in boxes, in the form of statuettes of Osiris. 
Each mummy is also expected to contain more or 
less valuable HSS. The collection is cn route in 
barges by the Nile, and will probably reach Cairo 
in a few days.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ A MANUAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY.” 

namptte&d, N.W.: Feb. 21,1891. 

I suppose I ought to thank the gods that, 
out of many notices of my Manual in the press, 
two only have been unfavourable. 

Of these, one was by an anonymous writer 
who, while endeavouring to convict me of 
blunder, himself fell into grievous error. This 
appeared in a weekly paper from which corre¬ 
spondence and protests aro carefully and 
judiciously excluded. With the Academy 
things are far otherwise; and the review' of 
the book in question bears a signature respected 
in learned circles. 

Though not so unacquainted with the litera¬ 
ture of the Lake-dwellings, I fuirly laid myself 
open to the reviewer’s censure by assigning all 
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such dwellings to the Neolithic period; what 
it was intended to exclude was the Palae¬ 
olithic age. 

No one, again, can feel more than I do the 
meagreness of my account of Roman and 
Italian art; but I found the modest allowance 
of a couple of hundred pages I had proposed 
for my little volume already exceeded before 
finishing with Hellenic work. My object, 
indeed, was to produce an introductory sketch, 
not an encyclopaedia. 

Canon Taylor’s appreciation of the chapters 
on Greek art is, ot course, gratifying. It is, 
however, somewhat difficult to feel grateful for 
his treatment of other portions of my book. 
The learned reviewer occasionally hovers on the 
brink of the inaccurate, one might almost say 
of the unfair. Thus, pouncing on a slip un¬ 
noticed in revising, he says: 

“ A plan ... is labelled * Plan of the Temple 
at Khonsu,’ as if Khonsu had been a place instead 
of being the name of the moon-god in the great 
Theban triad.” 

Your readers would hardly suppose (what is 
really the fact) that only four fines lower on 
the same page I have used the words: ‘‘the 
<jod Khonsu ” ! 

Canon Taylor expends more than twenty 
lines in condemning my statements that “ Till 
Roman times the ancient world is for us, in 
great part, a blank ” ; and in emphasising the 
importance of the monuments of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylonia. But this is just what 
I have myself done in the next two sentences. 
Of course, the “great part” referred to lay 
outside those empires. However, I have already 
trespassed too much on your space. 

Talfovrd Ely. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Solon’s expected work on Ancient Art 
Stone fibre is now ready for the press. Like 
his Art of the Old Enylish Potter, it will bo 
illustrated with etchings, by the author, as well 
as with 200 engravings in the text after his 
drawings. Mr. Solon has been engaged on this 
work for some years, and has been able to obtain 
for purposes of illustration the best specimens 
in the celebrated collections of M. M. Oppen- 
heim and Thewalt of Cologne, H. Iletjens of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Dr. Figdor of Vienna, and 
other important connoisseurs. This book will 
be printed “for the author” at the Chiswick 
Press, and the edition will be limited to JOOcopies. 
The price to subscribers will be ten guineas 
for copies on Japanese paper, of which only 
thirty will be printed; and five guineas for the 
other 270, which will be on thick hand-made 
paper. The plates will be destroyed when this 
edition has been printed. 

Tiie Archbishop of Canterbury has accepted 
the presidency of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, of which the late Archbishop of York 
was president from tho foundation of the society 
in 1805 to his death. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
those of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 
in Pall Mall East, and of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, at the 
Dowdeswell Gallerios in New Bond-street; 
and a series of water-colour drawings by 
Mr. E. P. Bucknall, entitled “ English Woods 
and Forests,” at Messrs. Buck and Reid’s, 
also in New Bond-street. Messrs. Obaeh 
& Co., of Cockspur-strect, will have on 
view a complete sot of the etched and en¬ 
graved works by, and after, Meissonicr; and 
tho exhibition of drawings, Ac., recently 
acquired by the department of prints in the 
British Musoum will also bo open to the public 
next week. 


On the three last days of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will offer for sale an extensive collection 
of the engraved works of Bartolozzi. 


THE STAGE. 

rwo PLAYS. 

The return to the London stage of Miss 
Mary Eastlake—too long absent—-has been 
welcomed at a couple of matinees. These 
have been given at the New Olympic; and 
in the performance of the new play Miss 
Eastlake has had the advantage of the co¬ 
operation of certain members of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s company—notably of the assistance 
of Mr. George Barrett. Miss Kate Phillips 
—joining the company for the purpose—has 
also been of much use. But let us to the 
play itself. It is called ‘ ‘ A Yorkshire Lass,’ ’ 
and is by Mr. Wilton Jones, whose name 
comes before the public not at all for the 
first time as the author of a piece which is 
full not of delicate characterisation but of 
stirring incident. Mr. Wilton Jones’s con¬ 
struction is unequal. In parts it shows the 
hand of a very skilled mechanician ; in other 
parts—as where, on more than one occasion, 
the scenes open with the talk of servants 
who are but the exponents of the position of 
more important persons—it betrays either 
some carelessness or some absence of re¬ 
source. This, however, is but a detail. Had 
we to blame it for some more capital offence, 
the offence we should single out would bo 
that the play forces upon us too plainly the 
author’s reminiscences of Mr. Robertson’s 
“ Ours,” and of more than one othor well- 
known piece. Yet even here it is not diffi¬ 
cult to be indulgent. The play is not written 
for a literary public; it is not its chief 
business to attain novelty of view or effect. 
It must be hearty, sympathetic, here and 
there broadly comic, full of action, at times 
more than a little sensational—all indeed 
that a good bouncing English melodrama is 
wanted to be—and it attains its ends. Miss 
Phillips and Mr. Georgo Barrett, whom we 
have named already, are received gladly by 
the playgoer, but for Miss Eastlake, as the 
suffering heroine, a yet more cordial greeting 
is reserved. Miss Eastlake plays with con¬ 
viction, with real force—as one to whom 
experience has taught her art. 

A somewhat dull performance of Ibsen’s 
“ Bosmersholm ” introduced that hoavy 
drama—from which I had expected a good 
deal—to an English audience at the Vaude¬ 
ville on Monday afternoon. “ Introduced ” 
is hardly the word, however; for many 
persons camo duly provided with the book 
of the play—Mr. Charles Archer has 
translated it into at least as good English 
as any which, except Mr. Gosse’s, has 
been placed at Ibsen’s service—and tho 
audience consisted, for tho most part, to 
judgo by tho appearance of it, of those 
to whom tho viows of Ibsen, as hinted at in 
certain of his plays, are likely to commend 
themselves. “ Who are thoso peoplo ” it 
may be asked. Well, they are not the large 
public, the steady-going playgoers on whom 
a manager’s prosperity doponds, and who, 
without fine taste porhaps, yot liko all 
manner i .f wholesome meat, from “ Hamlot” 
to “ The Bivals,” from “ Lights o’ London ” 
to “Carmen up to Data.” They are not 
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ordinary cultivated people—the refined pro¬ 
fessional classes—who, in a generation that 
has given to England Browning and Tenny¬ 
son, Newman and Liddon, somehow do not 
quite unanimously echo Bosmer’s opinion, 
“ There is no judge over us.” Whether 
they are “ the very poor,” the enlightened 
East-enders, for instance—just now the 
faddists’ court of final appeal—those to 
whose subtle intelligence and chastened 
hearts a great revelation is in the very 
nature of things most likely to be vouch¬ 
safed—we really cannot say. Miss Farr, the 
actress—to judge from an interview which 
a reporter of an evening paper had with her— 
apparently thinks that they are. Nous n'en 
savotis rien. But about one matter we must 
disabuse the leading lady with promptitude. 
She counts on “ the smart people,” it would 
seem, as a possible audience. Singular and 
unjustified ambition! She will, of course, 
never get them. Smart people do not like 
anything so dull as the play with which we 
were regaled on Monday. The play con¬ 
tains good things, sensible things—most of 
them are said by Parson Kroll, however; 
and he, because he is a parson, must, in the 
generous Ibsenite creed, necessarily be a 
hypocrite. Strange career of the world ! 
Rosmer—if we understand him at all—is 
unremittingly foolish ; and even the knavish 
Rebecca—who is guile at the beginning and 
guile almost at the end—crowns the edifice 
of her life with a suicide which might 
indeed have been merely wrong and mad, 
but which, with her, is also inconceivably 
stupid. “ Bosmersholm ” is not very 
dramatic. It is hardly at all literary. It 
is not comic, except where, apparently, it 
aims particularly not to be. It is without 
beauty, without poetry, without sense of 
vista. It is not even dexterously doc- 
trinairo. 

In the performance, Mr. Wheatman and 
Mr. Hudson—as a Scandinavian Radical 
editor, and an “ emancipated ” school¬ 
master who gets drunk in drawing-rooms 
and who borrows money—interest us now 
and again, and almost induce us to credit 
the Scandinavian with some conservative 
intention which the true Ibsenite must have 
unwittingly overlooked. Miss Farr talks 
persuasively, but is yet unintelligible in her 
eneral presentation of Rebecca’s character, 
he may be a believer, but she docs not 
illuminate. And Mr. Benson, whom we 
have soen do better things, was earnest, but 
violent—he came too soon to tho end of his 
resources. If this was a pleasant aftornoon 
for anybody, it can only have been for one 
who likes to tako his pleasure moult Iriste- 
ment. The farce is almost played out. 

Frederick Wedmoke. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Sir C. Halle’s orchestral concert, on Friday, 
February 20, was a great success. Cherubini's 
“ Anacreon” overture was brilliantly performed, 
the gradations of tone being particularly fine, 
Mme. Neruda, who was indisposed, was there¬ 
fore not at her best in the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
yot there was somo very finished playing in 
tho last movement. She was recalled twice at 
the close. Beethoven’s “ Pastoral ” Symphony 
was not altogether satisfactory in the matter of 
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tone, but the “Storm” was effective. The 
programme included Mozart’s graceful Romanza 
from “ Eine kleine Nachtmusik”; Liszt’s 
“ Rhapsodie ” (No. 4) in which the violin solos 
were ably rendered by Mr. Hess; and Wagner’s 
“ Tannhauser” overture, vigorously interpreted. 

Mile. Eilona Eibenschiitz appeared last 
Saturday afternoon at the Crystal Palace, and 
made a highly favourable impression. She 
played Chopin’s Concerto in F minor and two 
solos—Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in G, and the 
Paganini-Liszt “ Campanella” Etude; also a 
Scarlatti piece by way of encore. The pro¬ 
gramme included Beethoven’s Symphony in F, 
of which Mr. Manns gave one of bis grandest 
readings. 

The foggy weather interfered with the 
audience at Monday’s Popular Concert; but 
those who attended heard a very fine perform¬ 
ance of Bach’s Sonata in E (No. 3), for piano¬ 
forte and violin, by Miss Fanny Davies and 
Herr Joachim. Miss Davies appeared also to 
advantage in Chopin's E flat Polonaise. The 

g rogramme included a Haydn Quartet and 
ennett’s graceful Chamber Trio in A, not 
performed at these concerts since 1876. Miss 
Bremer was the vocalist. 

Miss Florenco May gave a concert at the 
Royal Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, 
the whole of the programme being devoted to 
the music of Brahms. A special feature was the 
rarely-heard pianoforte Concerto in B flat 
(No. 2), the solo part of which was played 


with much skill by Miss May. The orchestral 
accompaniment was represented by two piano¬ 
fortes. This is a special arrangement by the 
composer himself, but the effect is by no means 
satisfactory. Ono pianoforte is bad enough to 
represent an orchestra': two seem worse. The 
accompaniments were played by Mr. 8. Kemp 
and Mr. S. Wobbe. The Sonata in A for 
pianoforte and violin was performed by Miss 
Shinner and the concert giver; the rendering of 
the charming middle movement was the best. 
Mr. William Nicholl was the vocalist. 

Master Jean Geraldy gave a third Recital at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, and 
again his wonderful playing was greatly enjoyed 
and admired. It is almost impossible to believe I 
that so young a child can be such an accom¬ 
plished artist. An attractive feature of the 
concert was the singing of M. Eugene Oudin, 
in songs by Meyerbeer, Gounod, Kjerulf, and 
Goring Thomas. 

A performance of Gounod’s comic opera, 

“ The Mock Doctor,” founded on Moliere’s “Le 
Medecin malgre lui,” was given at the Avenue 
Theatre on Thursday afternoon by the students 
of the Royal Academy of Music. The music is 
bright and clever; and altogether it is a work 
most suitable to the object in view, viz., that of 
giving the students the opportunity of a public j 
appearance. Certain allowance must be made ' 
for a performance of this kind; but, altogether, 1 
it was one of considerable merit. The two 
servants to Geronte were well represented by [ 


i Messrs. Fletcher and Delsart. Miss TTannah 
Jones, as the Nurse, obtained a well-earned 
j success. The Sganarelle of Mr. E. A. Taussig 
also had many good points. The chorus and 
i orchestra were both excellent. Mr. Randegger 
was the conductor. J. 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Much interest was excited last week in 
musical circles at Romo by the concert given 
by Signor Allessandro Costa. This composer 
is known but little out of Italy, and, indeed, ui the 
capital itself mainly among musical enthusiasts. 
A beautiful “Suite” met with an enthusiastic 
reception, I. (Andante) and IV. (Allegro e 
Finale) being particularly admired. This 
composition will shortly bo published. The 
second portion of Signor Costa’s concert con¬ 
sisted of sections of his Oriental opera 
“Sumitri,” founded upon a Brahminical legend. 
The music of this opera is essentially original, 
as well as charming and occasionally powerful; 
and none the less so from the fact that the 
composer has evidently been influenced by 
Wagner. The “ Prelude ” was accepted as in 
everyway noteworthy; and the songs and dance 
of Sumitri, as a wandering dancing-girl, were 
singularly charming. It is hoped thas this fine 
opera, about which rumour has already had so 
much to gay, will ere long bo heard upon the 
stago at Milan, and possibly thereafter at the 
opera houses of Paris and London. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls, 

LAD7 DELMAR. 1 voL By Thomas Terrell 

and T. L. WHITE. Thia exciting story of London life has already 
been dramatised by Mr. 8ydm*y Grundy. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘A remarkable novel” See also 
leading article on thia dramatic story of human nature in Daily Tele¬ 
graph of February 25 . 

The Dailt News:— “ A complex story of life in London, with many 
exciting incidents" 

Piccadilly :—“‘Lady Delmar’ is distinctly a book to read; it is 
vivid with variety, culminating in interest, ana original in treatment." 
Handsomely bound in scarlet doth, 354 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols- By 

ALBERT KEVILL-DAVIE8. A vivid and piquant story of 
American life in London. 


HOLLY. 2 vols- By Nomad, Author of 

“The Railway Foundling,” “The Milroys," Ac. 

In speaking of this author’s last work, “The Railway Foundling,” 
the Daily Telegraph says:—“It is a story that must lie read to )>o 
understood. There is vivacity and adventure in it, and, good as the 
authoress’s previous w'ork, ‘The Milroys,’ was, it is not too much to 
say this is lietter.” 

The Scotsman sij r “ The readers among whom ‘The Railway 
Foundling * and ‘The Milroys ’ havel»een popular novels will probably 
he charmed with Nomad’s new work of fiction. ‘ Holly ’ is as lively 
and artless, as light and readable, as its predecessors.” 


THE GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of 

Australian Adventure. By W. CARLTON DAWE, Author of 
“Zantba," Ac. With eight fullq»age Illustrations by Hume 
Nisliet. 

Morning Post: “A welcome addition to the fiction treating of ‘The 

«—*I ot wh,ch “ Mr - 

lie £ot»m Sr sovs •—‘Mis cleverly written and ingeniously contrived l , Sl ND ' V T,MES : “ A VL ‘ rv strong and well-written story of Australian 

i'c. told with a .wtag amt -go' which make it very entertaining 

aJM taSitafi‘AefilfiSSKh??SAid5 1 -A clmr and entertaining narrative of travelling 

.‘SStSTi,. ““WSSt,™? .H„t„ 1 at ventures in the unknown interior of Australia. Sir. Ilawe s in- 

voiunicB there 17nota’einglcdull chapter" IOU ‘**° U ‘ U " "' OU ^ , S)!™ «“«"*•’ El,ra 

The Figaro says:—“It is both clever and original, and treats with j cloth, with bevelled boards, tos. 
conspicuous ability a topic which is discussed with avidity on both 1 
sides of the Atlantic." 

The Si'nday Times says:— “Few better novels than this have been 
published lately.” 


ALWAYS in the WAY. 


By T. J. Jeans, 

Author of “The Tommiebeg Shootings," with nine Full-Page 
Illustrations by Finch Mason. Cloth extra, 3s. fid. 


THE PRISONER of CHILOANE. By Wallis 

MAC'KAY. With f*o Illustrations by the Author. 

The Would says: “ A brightly writteu l*ook." 

Morning Post : “ Bright and attractive." 

The Saturday Review: “Mr. Mackay is as good with pencil as 
with pen.” 

The Scotsman : “Written inn bright spirited style, and the illus¬ 
trations are full of fun ami movement," 

The Spectator : “Much that is worth reading in Mr, Mackay’s 
book." Foolscap quarto, handsomely bound In cloth, bevelled 
edges, 7s. fid. 

A MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE- By. F. 0. 

PHILIPS, Author of “ As in a 1/ooking f!la««,” and ('. J. WILLS, 
Author of •* In the taml of the Lion ami Sun.” Copiously Illus¬ 
trated by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Foolscap quarto, beautifully 
bound, with gilt top, fis. 

THE BLACK DROP. By Hume Nisbet, 

Author of ‘ Bail Up," Ac. Extra cloth, 2a fid. 

RITHERDONS GRANGE. By Saumaurez 

i»e 1IAVILLAN D, Author of * Strange Clients,’ Ac. Picture bds, 2s. 

THE ROMANCE of a LAWN TENNIS 

TOURNAMENT. By Lady DUNBOYNE, Author of “Thro‘ 
Shine and Shower," Ac. A charming story of country life. 
Picture cover. Is. 

THE TYPE-WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H. 

SIIERARD, Author of “ Rogues,” “ Agatha's Quest," Ac. Limp 
cloth, Is. 


TBISCHLER & CO., 18 , New Bridge Street, E.C. 


In the SECOND WEEK of MARCH will be PUBLISHED 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

MARCH.—Price Ninepcnce. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

THE MEMOIRS OF 

PRINCE de TALLEYRAND. 

Edited with a Preface and Notes by the DUO DE BROGLIE, of the French Academy. 

Translated by R. LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. 

With an Introduction by the Hon. WHITELAW REID, American Minister in Paris. 


A SONG by LORD TENNYSON (Poet Laureate). 

THE RISE and FALL of MR. PARNELL. By Timothy M. 
Hkaly, M.P. 

MR. GLADSTONE CLOSE at HAND. By Dr. Parker. 

A MODEL CITY. I.—The Water Supply. By Sir Thomas II. 
Farrek, Bart. 

ON the DESIGNING of COSTUMES for the STAGE. By l'txr 
Andkksox. 

ORGANISATION of PUBLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION and 
the FREE QUESTION. By the Hon. E. Lyulpu Stanley. 
SHAKESPEARE’S IGNORANCE? By Edmund O. Vos Lippmann 
(of Halit ). 

WANTED, a NEW CHARTER. By II. W. Massinghvm. 
MISTAKEN LABOUR LEGISLATION. By George Howell. M.P. 
FOLIOS and FOOTLIGHTS. By L. F. Austin. 

CONTINENTAL COMMENTS— 

FRO.U FRANCE. By Joseph Rf.inaui 

(Member of the French Chamber) 

„ BERLIN. By Gkoiige Von Bunsen. 

„ ROME. By It. Rongiii 

(Member of the Italian Chamber). 
London: Longmans. Green, A Co. 


To be completed in 5 volumes. 

With Portrait- and Autographs. 8vo, cloth, price £1 Is. net. 
r<- The Second Volume will be ready about a Fortnight later. 
GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, Luxco.v axu Syonbv. 


THROAT 

IRRITATION 

AXD 

COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and affect¬ 
ing the voice. For these symptoms 
use EPPS’S OLYCEBINE 
JUJUBES. In contact with the 
glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, tho 
Glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes netivelv healing. 
In boxes, 7jd.; tins. Is. ljd., labelled 
“JAME8 EPFS & CO., Homoeo¬ 
pathic Chemists.” 
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Now ready, price Eighieenpence, the Seoond Number of 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 

Of Theological and Philosophical Literature. 

Edited by Professor 8. D. P. SALMOND, D.D. 

Tho Academy says:—“The Editor’s name is a guarantee both for 
learning and for moderation. 

Church Bells says“ Full of interest from beginning to end... .The 
Betnew bids fair to till an undoubted gap in our theological literature.” 

The Second Number contains Reviews by A. II. SAYCE, D I). 
Principal CAVE, Principal F.URBAIRN, Principal hi MON 
MAKCltf DODS. IVERACH, 
MACALIbTER, STEM ART, ROBERTS, ROBERTSON, 4c. 

The Critical Review »• Published Quarterly. A nnual Subscription 6*. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. 

Loudon : SiMrxiN, 11amii.tox, Kknt, 4 Co. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

MARCH. 

THE WOMEN of INDIA. By the Marchioness of Duvkkrin and Ava. 
THE ADVANTAGES of POVERTY. By Asdkkw Caused ie. 

SHIP RAILWAYS. (With Illustrations). By Sut Benjamin Bakeh. 
THE RECRUITING PROBLEM. By Archibald Forhes. 

A VISIT to the GRANDE CHARTREUSE. By Mrs. Leurv. 
OVER-MORTGAGING the LAND. By the Right. Hon. Loud Versus. 
PARL 1 AMENTARY OBSTRUCTION in the UNITED STATES. By 
the lion. Henry Cabot Lodue (Member of Congress). 

FRAGMENTS of IRISH CHRONICLES. By tho Hon. Ehily 
Lawless. 

MR. II. H. CHAMPION on the AUSTRALIAN STRIKE. By John 
D. Fiizoikau) (labour Delegate from Aiutnilia). 

'“uSrnW of MR. GLADSTONE’S CONTROVERSIAL 
METHOD. By Professor IIdxley. 

THE NEW WORLD. By J. W. Cross. 

JOHN WESLEY. By the Rev. Hugu Price Uiohks. 

THE JOKE about the ELGIN MARBLES. By the Editor. 

D^',.''v I N, i K i p. thC EMWRB ’ By the R1 * hl “«• 
London: Kkgan Pall, Trescu, Trlhnek, 4 Co., Limited. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 

No. 905.— MARCH, 1891.— at. 8d. 

CUXTEX1S:— A Suffolk Paksox, by Francis Hindes 

Groome.- Madeleine's Story, chaps, v., vi., by E. Keary. 

•-A Memoir of Sib Eduar Boehm. -—“Ze Povixho,” the 

Poutuoi ese Peasant.- A So.xo ix Winter, by C. W. B. 

-Geoeoe MacDonald as a Poet, by Principal W. D. 

Geddes. The Muqaddam of Spins.-Arch.eological 

Nomads is Buoued Cilicia.-Early Romax Inscription 

ox the Base o? a Statue ix the Museum of the Capitol, 

■ The Gold-Supply of England axd India.-Ancient 

Lights—IX the Guelph Exhibition, by Sir Herbert Eustace 

Maxwell, Bart., M.P. -Crofter Migration, by an I-b-™..., 

--Ax Irish Landlord. 


U ILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, EoiNBuaau and London. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 

Contexts FOR MARCH. 

THE SEA L ISLANDS of BERING'S SEA. Bv F. H. H. Guillemaru. 
ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. (Chaps. V., VI.) By Margaret L. Woods. 
RENAISSANCE COOKERY. By Sir A. II. Lavard, G.C.B. 
PICKETING and COERCION. By George IIowell, Esq., M.P. 

AN EXPRESS IDYLL. By Major Aktii i’R Griffiths. 

BEGUN in JEST. (Chaim VATII.) By Mis. Niainian. 

” QUEM VIRUM AUT HEROA." By Sir Stkfuex Id. Vine, Bart 
GREAT STEAMSHIP LINES. Ill-The South Atlantic and 
Magellan s Straits. By Mohley Houeiits. 

NOTES of the MONTH.—OUR LIBRARY LIST. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

MARCH. CONTENTS. 2s. td. 

CAN ENGLAND KEEP HER TRADE? By J. A. HonsoN. 

TIIE ABDICATION ol MRS. GRUNDY. By H. D. Trail:. 

THE BEHRING’S SEA QUESTION. By J. Bell. 

SALMON LEISTERING. By James Puhves. 

“ RYLANDS * Co., UNLIMITED." By II. 0 . R. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. By William Share. 

TIIE FAIR OPHELIA of a HIGHLAND GLEN. By W. Hodgson 
HINDU MARRIAGE CUSTOMS and BRITISH LAW Bv T 
Yuaya-Raguavan. j 1 

WORKERS in WOODCRAFT. By John Watson, F.L.3. 

THE RUBA IYAT OF ABU SA*ID. By C, J. Picrlrino. 

THE LONDON HOSPITAL and its NURSES. By W. H Wilkins 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

London : W. II. Allen * Co., Limited. 13, Waterloo Place. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

T5IBKBECK BANK, 

r eCayahlc 

’i p w V ENT - °“ c ' u RRKNT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES purcLwcd and bold. 

„ SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift tho Uu.k r. c ivegsmall mini* on 
depohith, and allows Interest at tho rate ol 1 H KEK PER CENT i»»-r 
aiiimm. on each completed £1. Fhami> Uave nm hoft, Maii»gi<r 

H ow T0 pubchaseTaThouse fob. 

tea per* monti/ 1 * or a plot °^i». 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

Fou MARCH, profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by poet, 8d. 

1. PORTRAIT of MRS. LOUISE JOPLING-ROWE. Engraved by 

O. Lacovr, from the Picture painted by Sir John E. Millais. R A 
1880. Front. ‘ 

2. HOSPITAL NURSING. Mrs. Hunter. Illustrated by Harry 

t urnisa. 

3. IMPRESSIONS in CAIRO. W. Mouton Fullertok. Illustrated 

by Percy Anderson. 

4. THE TRADITIONS of the BAYMEN. Edith Sellers. 

6. CANNES FLOWERS A. M. Wakefield. 

6. A DAY in KYOTO. Roderick Mackesxik. Illustrated y M G 

Bigot and Hokusai. 

7. FRANK SHORT and WILLIAM STRANG. Frederick Wkd- 

mohk. Illustrated from etchings by William Strang. 

8 - TU ?, WITCH of PRAGUE. Chapters XIT.-X1V. (continued.) 

1. Marion Crawtord. Illustrated by W. J. Heuuessy. 
_Macmillan 4 Co., London. 


CONTENTS OF 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 377, for MARCH, contains 

1. COMPULSORY GREEK. By E. A. Freeman. 

2. TIIE CONTRASTS of ENGLISH and FRENCH LITERATURE 

By George Saixtshcry. 

a HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Curistir Murray and 
Henry Herman. (Conclusion.) 

4. BROTHERHOODS. 

5. THE EDUCATION of the DEAF. By A. E. Street 

«. BUTTER-MAKING in JUTLAND. By the Rev. M. C. F. Morris 

7. MY OLD DRAWING-MASTER. 

8. THE RED MAN and the WHITE. By A. G. Bradley 

9. THE GREAT DISCOVERY. By II. L. Havelu 

Macmillan 4 Co., London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

MARCH. 

IN8 S*!S?n£ 8 ,OT lh ” l0UR 8IDE8 ot a PEDESTAL. By A. C. 

I-mf^Ji'° OKinPRAXCE "’ r F W. H. HuauiunT. 

I OR CONSCIENCE SAKE. By Thoras Hardy 

THE CRISIS in the EASTERN SOUDAN. By Hugh E. M. Stit.ield 

THE POET VERLAINE. By Edward Duilie ' 

R ° M^Dia"-"; 1 ” MORAI ’ I8T8 ’ By «>» Author of” A Dead 
TIIE PAPUAN and his MASTER. By Huai Nisuet 

^ EDONIAN QUESTION. By A. Hudme-BzIuan. 
CONDUCT and GREEK RELIGION. By Mrs. Gribblr. 

IIe I S RDCTI 0N °' th0 NEW fOBEST. By the Hon. Albrron 

CANADA and IMPERIAL FEDERATION Bv tho T w 
Lonolky. i Attorney - General/orXoia Scotia .) y H ° U ‘ J ’ W 
A PREFACE to “DORIAN GRAY." By Oscar Wilde 
ONE of OUR COXQUERERS. By George Meredith 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chapman 4 Hall, Limited. 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 

An Exponent of Current Christian Thought at Home and Abroad. 
For MARCH. Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 

I. ECCE CHRISTIANU8. Parts II. and III. By J. P. Lilli v 

II. THE GIFT of TONGUES. Parti. By A. Wright. 

III. THE SCRIPTURAL IDEA of the CHURCII. By R. Watts DD 

IV. THE ORDER of tho LEGISLATION at SINAI. 

V. WANTED-A THEOLOGY for tho TIMES. Bj H ’ WiLL '"’ 

VI. “GLEANINGS after HARVEST.” ByS ’ »■“. 

VII. CURRENT LITERATURE. 

THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 

For MARCH. Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 

SERMONS— 

The Cross in our Lives. By Rov. Aubrey L. Moore, M.A. 
THEOLOGICAL PAPERS- 

The Scripture Doctrine of Faith. By Rev J. Rohinson Gregory. 
EXPOSITORY PAPERS- 

Tlie Miracles of our Lord. By Rev W. J. Deane, M A 
Outline)* on the First Eight Chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. 
By Rev. C. Clemance, B.A., D.D. 

THE HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY— 

The Epistle to the Galatians. Chap. HI. By Rev. B. C. Cafhv 
M.A. ’ * 

YEAR. By Rev. Edwin Davies, D.D. 

The Third Sunday in Lent. 

The Fourth Suuday in Lent. 

The Fifth Sunday in Lent. 

The Sixth Suuday in Lent. 

Easter Day. 

8ERMONIC OUTLINES on SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS— 
Abraham. By Rev. Charles Jehdan, M.A. 

PRACTICAL HOMILETICS— 

The Faithful Remnant. 

The Burnt Roll and the Bible. 

The Work of Man and of God in Salvation. 

The Heart Turned Aside. 

Take lleod. 

Fig-Treo—Proeperi t y. 

James Nisbet 4 Co., 21, Berners Street, W. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

ON 

MOEDE B’S HIBE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal. Suit* alL 
. FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10 00o 
Kx k . Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. ’ 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials T 
F. MO E DEE, 

243 , 249 , 250 , TottenhamCourt Ro^W.^^kindly note numbers.) 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contexts for MARCH. 

THE TSAR and the JEWS. By Anolo-Russian 
P0 H AB „n?M.P TEI,EQKAI>HIC REF0RMS - ’ By J. Hknnikek 
JOHN \A ESLEY. By Aiiciideacon Faruar, I> 1) 

THE ELLIPSE of JUSTICE, By Franc P*m. 

MR. KIPLING’S STORIES. By J. M. Uakiiic, 

, PESSIMISM as a SYSTEM. By R. M. Weni.ey. 

, TiI lii™h™ ' lni1 th,!ir EN,;L,SU DESCENDANTS. By 

i a n,™'| E , ,ro “ 1R8EN ' 8 “BRAND.” By Professor C. II. IIrryoru. 

A HOME for tho DYING. By A. T. Scuoram, 51.1). 

i HYDROPHnn. 0 ! BA ^ A< BAVA ' ByARcliiRALn Forbys 

| n KS,°A P ^ 0 ^s‘ nd ll '° MDZ/LINO 0R DER. By Groroe J 

TH ?EA?S E !?r 0| th ° IRI8H LEADERSHIP, By J. J. 
IsmsTAR A Co,, Limitod, 15 and 16. T ans tool! Street, Covont Garden. 

Price One Shilling. 

the monthly packet. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE M YONGE and CnRISTABEL 
COLERIDGE. 

Part III. Aew Series.—MARCH, mi. 

Contexts. 

LIL <!u Lys/' 1 * LILI ' cha l ,s - VI - VII. By the Author uf "The Atebe r 
" 0R eim” <1 " 0RKERS - II—Colleges lor 5Vomen. Uj E. Wohds. 

WHAT the VISION SAID. By C. R. C’iieerime. 

MSS. on THEIR TRAVELS. By M. Bramston 
THE EAST WINDS ol LENT. By C. M. Yonge. 

THE PASSION FLOWER. By Henry Ma.ii.inalii 
1 ‘ N R| BL a 1 |i'us. EU LETTERS of MRS. BARBAULD. By E. C 

< A L E ' J 4./^eu E h^ L d I ^g,‘‘h IST0RY ’ Came ° CCLXXXIII- 
THAT STICK. Chans. VIII. to XII. ByC. M. Yonge 

STUDIES in GERMAN LITERATURE. No III, By M M atson 
THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 

_ Lemlen : Smith A Inn er. 81 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. W.C. 

_To H.B.H. the PRINCE gFw at.tih 


JJRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


i Foet Free. 


QOUPS, PEESEEVED PEOVISIONS 

^ __and_ 

■DOTTED MEATS, and YOEKandGAME 

_PIES. Alto, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rpUETLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWAKE of IMITATIONS 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STBEET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FRY’S 


Lancet— li Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times-" Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

CONCENTRATED 


PURE 

Sir C. A. Cameron— ‘ I have never 

PresiiUnt Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition 1889; GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8 FRY & SONS 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVEL. 

A RIDE to INDIA. By H. De Windt, 

Author of “From Pekin to Calais.” With numerous 
Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. 

[ Xext week. 

WITH STANLEY’S REAR COLUMN. By 

J. ROSE TROUP. With Portrait*, Illustrations, and 
Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 18e. 

TRAVELS in AFRICA, during the Years 

1875 to 1878. By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. With 183 
Illustrations. Translated from the German by Professor 
KEANE. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

SECOND FART, extending over the 

Years 1879 to 1883 ia in the press. 

ROUND the CALENDAR in PORTUGAL. 

By OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Oporto. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

THE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE of the 

SLAVE COAST of WEST AFRICA. By Major A. B. 
ELLIS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the 

GOLD COAST of WEST AFRICA. By Major A. B. 
ELLIS. With Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. Od. 

CITY BOYS in the WOODS; or, a Trapping 

Venture in Maine. With 137 Illustrations. By HENRY 
P. WELLS. Crown lto, 9 b. 

FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND. By 

H. DE WINDT. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 20e. 

ACROSS the BORDER: or, Pathan and 

Biloch. By E. E. OLIVER. With Illustrations by J. L. 
Kipling, C.I.E. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: an 

Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands in Fjords and 
Mountains. By A. RIIS CAR8TENSEN. With Illus¬ 
trations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 14a. 

THE HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA: 

Notes on their Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural History, 
and Sports. By Captain FORSYTH. With Coloured 
Illustrations. A New Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

WITH the CAMEL CORPS up the NILE 

By Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. With Sketches 
by the Author. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. By 

E. W. BATON. With 20 Illustrations by the Author. 
Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

THROUGH the HEART of ASIA OVER 

the PAMIR to INDIA. By GABRIEL BONVALOT. 
With 250 Illustration*. 2 vole., royal 8vo, 82s. 


SPORT. 

NORWEGIAN SKETCHES : Pishing in 

Strange Waters. By EDWARD KENNARD. With 30 
Illustrations. Oblong folio, 21s. 

ENGLISH and AMERICAN YACHTS. 

Illustrating and Describing the most famous Yachts now 
sailing in English and American Waters. With 50 
beautiful Photogravure Engravings. Oblong folio, 42s. 

TIGER-SHOOTING in the DOON and 

l.’LWAR, and LIFE in INDIA. By Lieut.-Col. J. C. 
FIFE-COOKSON. With Illustrations by E. Hobday, 
R.H.A. Large crown Svo, 10». fld. 

SPORT: Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, 

Covert Shooting, Deer-Stalking. By the late W. BROM¬ 
LEY DAVENPORT, M.F. With Illustrations by 
General Crealock, C.B. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and Z00- 

LOG1ST. By FRANK BUCKLAND. With Illustra- 
t*ons. Sixth Thousand. [In the press. 

THE RACEHORSE in TRAINING, with 

Hints on Racing and Racing Reform. By WIL LIAM 
DAY. Fifth Edition. Demy Svo, i»s. 

TEN YEARS’ TRAVEL and SPORT in 

FOREIGN LANDS. By H. W. SETON-KABH, 

F.R.G.S., Ac. Second Edition. Crown Svo, a«. 

BRITISH SPORTING FISHES. By John 

WATSON. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

THE HABITS of the SALMON. By Major 

TRAHERNE. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

ACROBATS and MOUNTEBANKS. By 

H. LE ROUX. AVith over 20o Illustrations by J. Gurnier. 


Crown ito, 16s. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GENERALS. 

By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Crown 8vo, as. 

LIFE of SUVOROFP. By Lieut.-Oolonel 

SPALDING. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

REMINISCENCES of a REGICIDE. Edited 

from the Original M8S. of Sergent Marccau, Member of 
the Convention and Adminutrator of Police in the French 
Revolution of 1789. By M. C. M. SIMrSON. With 
Illustrations and Portrait*. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLOTTE 

ELIZABETH, Princess Palatine and Mother of Philippe 
d’Orleans, Regent of France, 1652-1722. AVith Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

MADAME DE STAEL: her Friends and her 

Influence in Politics and Literature. By Lady BLEN- 
NERHASSETT. Translated from the German by J. E. 
GORDON CUMMING. AVith a Portrait. 3 voK, demy 
Sv o, 36s. 

MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. By the Count 

DE FAI.LOUX Edited by C. B. PITMAN. 2 vols., 
with Portraits, demy Svo, 32s. 

THE LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By 

JOHN FORSTER. With Ullustrations. 2 vols., demy 1 
8vo, 20s.; post Svo, 10s. 6d.; crown Svo, 7s.; crown 4to, 
cloth, 5*. 

THE EARL of PETERBOROUGH and MON- 

MOUTH (Charles Mordaunt). A Memoir. By Colonel 
FRANK RUSSELL, Royal Dragoons. With Dlustra¬ 
tions. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD 

COBDEN. By JOHN MORLEY. Crown 8vo Edition, 
with Portrait, 7 b. 6d. 

THE LIFE of the Rt. Hon. W. E. FORSTER. 

By T. WEMYSS REID. Fourth Edition. 2 vols., 
demy Svo, with Portrait*, 32s.: and 1 vol., demy Svo, 
10s. 6d. 

PRINCE EUGENE of SAVOY. By Colonel 

G. B. MALLESON, [C.8.I. With Portraits and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FREDERICK the GREAT. By Colonel 

C. B. ’BRACKENBURY. With Maps and Portrait- 
Large crown Svo, 4s. 

MEMOIR of Lieut. RUDOLPH DE LISLE, 

R.N. By the Rev. H. N. OXENHAM, M.A. Third 
Edition. AVith Illustrations. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LOUDON. A Sketch of the Military Life of 

Gideon von Loudon, sometime Generalissimo of the 
Austrian Forces. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 
AVith Portrait and Maps. Large crown Svo, 4s. 

TURENNE. By H. M. Hozier. With Portrait 

and Two Maps. Large crown Svo, 4s. 

PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS of the 

GREAT CIVIL WAR. By Major WALFORD, It.A. 
AVith Slaps. Iaurge crown Svo, 4*. 

RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. By 

EUGENE MUNTZ. Illustrated with about 200 En¬ 
gravings. A New Edition. Imperial Svo, 25s. 

H. M. STANLEY: his Life, Works, and 

Explorations. By the Rev. H. W. LITTLE. Demy Svo, 
10s. Gd. 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By the Author of 

“ The Present Position of European Politics.” Demy 
8vo, 12s. 

THE PRESENT POSITION of EUROPEAN 

POLITICS; or, Europe in 1887. By the Author of 
“ Greater Britain.” Demy Svo, 12s. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the Year 

1K30 to the Resignation of the Gladstone Ministry, 1871. 
By the Rev. AW NASSAU MOLESAVORTH. Twelfth 
Thousand. Crown svo, 7s. Gd. 

ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 

By T. H. S. ESCOTT. Fifth Thousand. Demy Svo, 8*. 


WORKS. 

Ideas of 1848. 


ERNEST RENAN’S 

THE FUTURE of SCIENCE 

Demy Svo, 18*. 

HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL till 

the TIME of KING DAVID. Demy Svo, 14*. 

HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 

From the Reign of David up to the Capture of Samaria. 
Second Division. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

ART. 

ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING. An 

Educational and Technical Guide for Teacher* and 
Learners. By EDAVARD R. TAYLOR, Head Master 
of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. AVith over 
GOO Diagrams and Illustrations. Imp. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of ORNA- 

MENT. By JAMES WARD, Head Master of the Macc- 
leslleld School of Art. With numerous Illustrations. 
Svo, 5s. 

DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Elementary 

Text-Book of Principles and Practice. By FRANK 

G. JACKSON, Master of the Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art. Fully Illustrated. I.argG crown Svo, 
7s. Gd. 

WOOD-CARVING in PRA0TI0E and 

THEORY, as APPLIED to HOME ARTS. With Notes 
on Designs having special application to Carved Wood in 
Different Styles. By F. L. SCHAVERMANN. Con¬ 
taining 124 Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY of AN0IENT ART in JUD.33A, 

SARDINIA, SYRIA, and CAPPADOCIA. By 
GEORGES PERBOT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With 
395 Illustration*. 2 vola., imperial Svo, 3Gs. 

A HISTORY of ART in CHALDiEA and 

ASSYRIA. By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES 
CHIPIEZ. Translated by WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 132 Illustrations. 2 vols., imperial Svo, 42s. 

A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in 

PHOENICIA and its DEPENDENCIES. By GEORGES 
PEIIROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Translated from 
the French by WALTER ARMSTRONG. Containing 
854 Illustration*. 2 vols., imperial Svo, 12s. 

A HISTORY of ART in ANCIENT EGYPT. 

By GEORGES PERIIOT and C. CHIPIEZ. Trans¬ 
lated by WALTER ARMSTRONG. With over 600 
Illustrations. 2 vols., imperial Svo, 12*. 

ART in the MODERN STATE. By Lady 

DILKE. Demy Svo, 9*. 

ANALYSIS of ORNAMENT: the Character- 

istics of Style*. An Introduction to the History of 
Ornamental Art. By R. N. WORNUM. With many 
Illustration*. Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo, 8s. 

TEN LECTURES on ART. By E. J. Poynter, 

R.A. Third Edition. Large crown Svo, 9*. 

AGRICULTURE, COOKERY, &c. 

THE PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURAL 

PRACTICE as an INSTRUCTIONAL SUBJECT. By 
Prof. .T. WHIGHTSON, M.lt.A.C., F.C.S., Ac. With 
Geological Map. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5*. 

FALLOW and FODDER CROPS. By Prof. 

i J. WRIGHTSON, M.R.A.O., F.C.S., Ac. CrownSvo, 5s. 

! DAIRY FARMING. To which is added a 

Description of the Chief Continental System. AVith 
numerous Illustration*. By JAMES LONG. Crown 
! Svo, 9s. 

HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT ?” of RECIPES. 

Containing many old CAPE, INDIAN, and MALAY 
DISHES and PRESERVES; also Directions for Polishing 
Furniture, Cleaning Silk, &e.; and a Collection of Home 
Remedies in Case of Sickness. By Mis* H. J. DUCKITT. 
j Interleaved with white paper for adding Recipe*. Crown 

Svo, 4s. Gd. 

iTHE PYTCHLEY BOOK of BEFINED 

! COOKERY and BILLS of FARE. By Major L-. 

Second Edition. Large crown Svo, 8*. 

BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, and BALL 

SUPPERS. By Major L-. Second Edition. Large 

j crown Svo, Ss. 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK of the NATIONAL 

TRAINING .SCHOOL for COOKERY. Containing 
liOssuns on Cookery; forming the Course of Instruction 
in the School. Compiled by “ R. O. C.” Eighteenth 
Thousand, Jjurgc crown Svo, 6*. 

BREAKFAST and SAVOURY DISHES. By 

“ It. O. C.” Seventh Thousand. Crown Svo, 1*. 

THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER: English 

and Foreign. A 1’radical Treatise. By ('. K. FKAN- 
CATELLI. With numerous Illustrations. Fifth 
Thousand. Crown Svo, 5 b. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE RICHEST MERCHANT in ROTTERDAM. By A. N. Homer, Author of “Red Ruin,” &c. 

2 vole., crow'll 8vo, 21s. 

NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By Hugh Coleman Davidson, Author of “The Old Adam,” &c. 

2 vols., crown 8vo* 21s. 

A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott Graham, Author of “ The Golden Milestone,” “ The Sandcliff 

Mystery,” &c. 3 vola., crown 8vo, 31 h. 6d. 

“.* A Bolt from the Blue * is, however, well told. The characters are all human, none of them being described as perfect, either in goodness or badness. Several of the situations are 

strong in themselves and powerfully set forth, so that the story may be classed as above the average of society novels.”— Athenaeum, 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Being the Third Volume in the “ Queen's Prime 

Ministers Series.” Edited by STUART J. REID. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. McCarthy relates clearly and well the main incidents of Peel's political life, and deals fairly with the great controversies which still rage about his conduct in regard to the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill and the Repeal of the Com Laws .”—Saturday Review. 


CONTEMPORARY PRANCE.—THE MODERN REGIME. By H. A. Taine. Translated by 

JOHN DURAND. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. Also, may still be had, “ THE ANCIENT REGIME,” 1 vol. 16s.; “ The FRENCH REVOLUTION,” 2 vols., 16s. each. 

“ M. Taine has not only exhausted all ordinary authorities, he has also hod access to many unpublished sources.Nothing can be more brilliant or striking than M. Taine’s account of 

Napoleon’s superhuman power.”— Athenaeum. 


THE INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648-1660: Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, Social, and 

Legal. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of “ Sidelights on the Stuarts,” &c. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Inderwick has made a valuable contribution to English history in bringing out the chief characteristics of an heroic time, and showing how the statesmen of the Commonwealth 
anticipated by nearly a couple of centuries many of the reforms which were not permanently established till the Reform Bill had passed .”—Daily News (Leader). 


OVER the TEA CUPS: a Series of Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. By 

DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him as they read the charming pages of his new volume.”— Athenaeum. 


FIVE YEARS at PANAMA: the Trans-Isthmian Canal. By Wolfred Nelson, Corresponding 

Member, Natural History Society, Montreal. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Os. 


STUDIES in ITALIAN LITERATURE, CLASSICAL and MODERN; also THE LEGEND of 

“IL CENACOLO”: a Tocm. Tv CATHERINE MARY I’HILLIMORK, Writer of “The Life of Fra Angelico,” Ac. Crown 8ro, doth, re-ieeue at 8e. Gd. 


ADVENTURES in NYASSALAND: a Two Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave Dealers in Central 

Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTHERINGHAM, Agent of the African T>akes Company. Numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

44 .He tells the stirring story in a simple, straightforward, and very effective way.”— Scotsman. 


GREAT ARTISTS SERIES.—New Volumes. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, his Life and Works; including a Memoir by Frederic G. Stephens, and 

an Essay on the Genius of George (‘ruikshank by W. M. THACKERAY. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Cd. 

THE LANDSCAPE and PASTORAL PAINTERS of HOLLAND: Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp, Potter. 

By FRANK CUNDALL. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Notv ready, price One Shilling. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE-MARCH NUMBER. 


COMEDY of ERRORS. By Andrew Lano. With 8 Illustrations (including Frontispiece) 
drawn by Edwin A. Abbey. 

THE LITERARY LANDMARKS of EDINBURGH. By Laurence Hutton. With 
16 Illustrations drawn by Joseph Pennell. 

THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL. By Theodore Child. With 13 Illustrations drawn 
by C. S. Reinhart, H. D. Nichols, and Edmund H. Garrett. 

THE CHINESE LEAK. By Julian Ralph. With 4 Illustrations drawn by Frederic 
Remington. 

&c. 


IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY: a Story. Part III. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. 

NATIONALITY in MUSIC. By Francis Korbay. 

IN the VESTIBULE LIMITED: a Story. By Buandp.r Matthews. 

WESSEX FOLK. Part I. By Thomas Hardy. (Illustrated.) 

AMERICAN LEADS at WHIST, and their HI8TORY. By N. B. Trist. 

MOODS. Six Poems. By W. D. Howells. 

&c. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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B OOK-PLATES, in Mediaeval and 

Modem Style. DESIGNED asd ENGRAVED on Wood, Cooper, 
by THOMAS MOKING, Pint Arerrao Hotel Bhildinee, 

W H W r. 


MISS BETT1NA WALKER is now in 

O.YX Town and will RECEIVE a few PUPIIR.-83, Upper 
Gloucester Plaoe, Dorset Square. _ 

-A- FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT of a 

CHILD. Landscape Background, Painted by ROMNEY. Can 
. kwtD by Appointment,—Mr. Dace. Nene View, Peterborough. 

.JL’ACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 

searched; Will*fonnd ; Pedigrees traced, in BrittshMoseum, 
Record Office, and Local Registries; Books and Papers copied 
and. translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
Peacock k Pic acock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 1, Doughty Street, W.C 

>T)RINTS for SALE.—One Indian Print, 

X Dora’s " THE VALE of TEARS,” published June, inn, at £3 8s., 
V? £2 2 s. One Lettered Proof, “THE SEARCH for 

BI AUTY, E Long, R.A., published July, 18 BS, at £0 9s. to be sold 
fm- xs 9s.; both in perfect condition —C. Marshall, Ben geo, Hertford. 



HTHE LECTURE AGENCY, Limited, of 

A THE .OUTER TEMPLE, STRAND. LONDON, ait a. 
- AGENTS for all the most distinguished Lecturers and Entertainers of 
tbs 4*y.’ Secretaries of Literary and Scientific Societies, kc, are 
Requested to send for prospectus. 


SOHOOLS, OOLLEGE8, &c. 

•pW', SOUTH WALES. 

UNIVERS ITY OF SYDNEY. 

CHAIR OP GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Applications are invited from gentlemen qualified to fill the above- 
named Chair in the University of Sydney. 

The subjects of instruction attached to the Chair are Geology, 
Physical Geography, Mineralogy and Palaeontology. The salary wfll 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for 
New South Wales, 9, Victoria Street, 8.W., to whom applications, 

> stating Candidate's age and qualifications, and accompanied by satis¬ 
factory references, should be sent in not later than the 2lst March, 1891. 
Saul Samuel, 

„ _ . 0 Agent-General for Now South Wale*. 

9 Victoria Street London, S.W. 

18th February, 1891. 

LONDON /I. ALL AEMY EXAMINATIONS. 

I II. INDIAN C. 8., Ac. IIL B.I. CON8TABU 
AND I LARY CADETSHIPS. London Essablisumcxt 
/ 19 and 14, EARL'S COURT SQUARE, 8.W., 
DUBLIN, \ nnder T - Millie Maocirk, LLD., Bar.-at-Law. 

1 Dublin Establishment, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE 
•P f 1 orn ‘ I MERRION SQUARE, under W. J Chetwom . 
■&8I. lOoI. I CbAwi.ky, LL1»., D. C.L.Editor of “Open Com- 
'petition Handbooks," kc.. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

"JU’OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 29th of April next, the Senat e 
’ will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments:— 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE. l Each) 

Two l» Latin . 1180 {* «•“.«"l- Ul, t> - 

Two In Oretk . 1» M A ' 

in /Piol- Edwwd Ariwr, F.S.A. 

Two In The French Lan-1 ,, 0 /J. A. Li riche. Esq, B.A.,B.Pc. 
guage and Literature..) (Vsesnt. 

I Two In The German Lan- \ f n 1 Prof. F. Altheas. Pb.D. 

1 guage and Literature ..l \ Ifennan Hager, R*q.. Ph.D. 


Examintrthips. Salaries 
{Each.) 

LAWS. 


Present Examiners. 


Two in Jurisprudence,' 
Roman Law, Principles 


of Legislation, and In¬ 
ternational Law . . 

Two In Equity and Real 
and Personal Property 

Two In Common Law and ] 


*>£100 / Prof. J. R. C. 
rr IOB | Edmund BoU 


K. C. Monro, LLM., LLD. 
Robertson, Esq., LLD., M.P. 


jut J Leonard Field, Esq., B.A. 

( B. Horton Smith, Esq., M.A n Q.C. 


i Prof. F. Altbans. Pb.D. 

\ Herman Hager, Kaq.. Ph.D. 


wo In Common Law and) u a A n 

nwSSS “ { mmSi w!!i,^:. Ltu.?'eA., q.o, 


Two In The Hebrew Text ] 
of the Old Testament, the 

SO f 0*«** Spurt.ll, Eiq , It.A. 

& W i IGW.C. II. II. Wrlflil, D.D.. M,.n„M.A. 

gion, and Scripture I 
History . J 

Two In Mental and Moral \ |S0 f Prof. William Knight, LLD. 

Science ./ ,OT (Vacant. 


Two In ConsfUtrttonaZ l 
History of England.... ) 


} Henry E. Malden, Kaq., MA. 
I Vacant 


TwoluPolaicalRKUwmy » {SS $ D.si., M.A. 

Two In Mathematics and ) /Prof. Horace Lamb, M.A., F.R.8. 

Natural Philosophy .. f TOU (Joaeph Larmor, Eiq., D.Sc., MA. 

Two In Experimental ) /Prof G. F. FltiGerald, M.A., F.K.S. 

Philosophy . ....) ** ( Prof. Oliver J. Lodge, D.8o.,LLD.,F.R.8 

. 8 - 


Two In Botany and Vege- \ / 

table Physiology ./ lw 1 

Two In Comparative) / 

Anatomy and Zoology..) \ 


/Prof. Daniel OIItct, F.R.8. 

.. / lw 1 Prof. H. Marshall Ward, M.A..F.R.8. 

ton /Sydney J. Hickson, Esq n D.Sc., MA. 
../ ,ao 1 Adsm Sedgwick,Esq., M.A., F.R.8. 


[ Two iu M&Hcint . ISO Je™' i VT.Rob.rt..M.D.RSo. 

Two In ... | » ; Owuw.y How», Kw,.. H.S., M B. 

Two l» Anatomy .. ISO [ ft 0 ' * 1 ”- M«wll.tw.MD.M.0.,F.R.S 

Two lu Plynolooy_ 110 |j - Nrwp om.ugtoy,E»i.M^..F.II8. 

Two lo Obstetric Medicine 76 { AlftiaL.'ofaSnN.^'.tra. M.A. 
Two in Materia Medica 1 ( u ,, 

clLiJy^^S m 

Two In Fonnrie Medicint 60 | v - ro0 '*' us> - aB - 


Two In Otology and [ .. /Prof. Edward Hull, LLD..MA. F.R.S. 
Palaeontology . ) 76 ( Prof. Charles Lapwortb, LL.D n F.R.8. 


MUSIC. 
Two In Music.... 


f. F. Bridge, Mna.Doc. 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates most send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifications 
they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 31st. (It is particularly desired by the 
Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Members.) 

By order of the Senate, 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 

University of London, Burlington-gardens, W., 

March 3rd, 1891. 


SALE OF ANT/QUIT/E8, &c. 

The celebrated VINCENT COLLECTION at Constance 

commenced in the year 1816, will be SOLD this year (1891), either en bloc, Groupe, or by Auction. 
It consists of over 500 old Glass Paintings—Italian Majolica by Urbino, Oastel Durante, &c.— 
Enamelled and Cut Glasses—Stoneware and Earthenware Vases—European and Oriental Porcelains— 
Silver Plate—Ivory and Wood Carvings—Paintings, Arms, Coins, Furniture, Antlers, Books, and other 
Antiquities, a meat quantity of which came from the Bishopric See at Meersburg. The Collection 
is on view at Constance from this date every day, Wednesdays excepted, from 9 to 12 A.x. and 1 to 4 
p.x., and further particulars and Catalogues (richly illustrated, price 4s.; without Illustrations, 2s.) 
will he sent on application to the owners, C. and P. Vincent, Constanoe, Grand Duchy of Baden.— 
February, 1891. 


Now ready.] 


[VoL VX “ The Adventure Series.” 


LOG OF A JACK TAR: 


Passages from the Adventurous Life of James Choyce, Seaman. 

Editea from the Original M8., by Commander V. LOVETT CAMERON. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

London : T. FISHER UNWTN, Paternoster San are, E.C. 


CATALOGUES. 

TTOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X' promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES oto application. 

DULAU k CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 

M esses, deummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR IIANFSTAENGL, 
of Mnniob, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 


T3 0YAL ACADEMY of ARTS — 

XI WINTER EXHIBITION.—LAST WEEK.—The EXIir. 
BITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, March 14th! 


NORWICH. 
Collection t 
I Masters. W 


Engravings, 


Illustrations. Catalogues, Advertisements, kc., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
k CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 


NOW READY. 


TDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

X A. Garland Mkars. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Jwininontly suitable for Gift-book. 
Price 7s. 6d 

London Kkoan Paul, Trkxch, Trubxek, k Co. 


struments, fine Inlaid Cabinets, and other numerous Specimens 
of Antiques and Curios. 

/CLOWES & NASH are favoured with 

directions from the representatives of the late Mr C J W 
WINTER to remove from his late residenoe, 34, Cattle Market 
to the VICTORIA HALL for convenience of Sale, and SFI Lhv 
AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FklDAY MarcJ 
11.12. and 13, and TUESDAY, March 17, without reserve? the alwvs 
valuable COLLECTION. «*«ve, toe above 

Dcscriptivo Catalogues (6d. each) may be obtained, fourteen davs 
previous to the Sale, of the Auctiojckfrs Bank Chambers. Norwich 
or posted on receipt of seven stamps. 


Digitized by boodle 
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The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
.Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, dec., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; 
Oulcss, R.A. ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; “ SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, dc., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for Its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
li.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp„ free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 

TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

S ILYA GADELICA: 

A COLLECTION OV 

LEGENDS AND TALES IN IRISH. 

Edited from MSS. and Translated by Standibu Hayes O'Giiady. 

It is proposed to print the above Texts and Translation in Two 
Volumes, royal 8vo, and to issue the work bound in cloth, at 28s. to 
Subscribers. The subsequent price to be Two Guineas. 

A Prospectus on application. 

Williams k Korgate, U, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
nnd 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

DR. MACLAREN’B NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: s Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition', crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illu.s- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.”— Christian Leader. 

JOSEPH MAZZINlTaTMemoir by E. A. V. 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY * and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

London : ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, 

21, Fubniyal Strrkt. Holbork. 

And all Booksellers. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEAJ7D, 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 


Printers of TBE ACADEMY Newspaper. 


Authors advized with os to Printing and Publishing 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 


Where difficulty is experienced in procuring the 
Journal with regularity in the Country , it is 
requested that application he made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d. 
Office; 27, CiuircBEY Lars, W.C, 


Albemarle Street, March, 1891. 

MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 

A PUBLISHER and his FRIENDS: 

Memoir and Correspondence of the late John Murray, 
with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 
1768-1843. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. With Por¬ 
traits. 2 vols., 8vo. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL; his Early 

Political Life as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, and Sec¬ 
retary of State, 1822-27. Published by his Trustees, 
Viscount Hardinge and Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley 
Peel. Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER, M.P. 
With Portrait, 8vo. 

THE RAILWAYS and the TRADERS. 

A Sketch of the Railway Rates Question in Theory and 
Practice. By W. M. ACKWORTH, M.A. Oxon., and 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The 
Railways of England.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A MEMOIR of JENNY LIND: Her 

Early Art-Life and Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. From 
Original Documents, Letters, Diaries, &c., in the 
possession of Mr. Goldschmidt. By Canon SCOTT 
HOLLAND and W. S. ROCKSTRO. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 

THE BARONETAGE of GREAT 

BRITAIN: a History, a Criticism, and a Vindication. 
Including all ascertained facts as to the foundation of the 
Order, with curious particulars as to the varied fortunes of 
certain titles and their holders, and thoughts on the 
Degeneracy of the Order. By ROBERT DENNIS. 
Crown 8vo. 

MEMOIR and LETTERS of SIDNEY 

GILCHRIST THOMAS, Inventor. Edited by R. W. 
BURNIE, Barrister-at Law. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 


THE QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How 

to Obtain It, and How to Use It; with Practical In¬ 
formation on the Cost and Prospects of a Military Career. 
Intended for the Use of Cadets and Subalterns and their 
Parents. By Captain G. J. YOUNGHU8BAND, of the 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Author of 11 Frays and 
Forays.” Crown 8vo. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of the 

MODERN STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. A New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With a Special Account 
of Architecture in America. By ROBERT KERR, Pro¬ 
fessor of Architecture, King’s Coll., London. With 400 
Illustrations. 2 vols., medium 8vo. 


THE LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. 


By J. W. BURGON, B.D., late Dean of Chichester, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College. New Edition. With 
Portraits of the Author and of the Twelve. 1 vol., 8vo. 


Martin Joseph Routii. 
Hugh Jamrs Rose. 
Charles Marriott. 
Edward Hawkins. 

Sami p.l Wilberkorcf.. 
Richard Lynch Cotton. 


Richard Grkswkll. 

Henry Octavius Coxe. 
Henry Loxgceville Maxsp.l 
William Jacobson. 

Cn arles Page Edp.n. 
Charles Loxouet Higgins. 


[NOW READY.-] 

LONDON, PAST and PRESENT; its 

History, Associations, and Traditions. By HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.8.A. Based on Cunninoiiam’s Hand¬ 
book. Library Edition, on Laid Paper. 3 vols., medium 
8vo, £3 3s. 

A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument 

against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. With an 
Introduction by HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays by 
Various Writers. Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of “The English Poor.” Second Edition. 
8vo, 12s. _ 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

Just published, in crown 8 vo, 
tastefully printed and hound in 
cloth, price 5s. 

Solitary Song . 

By 

Alleyne Harris. 

SECOND EDITION. Revised, tastefully printed and biund 
in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Poets of the People in 
Foreign Lands. 

By J. W. CROMBIE. 

“ A genuine and substantial contribution to the bdles lettres. 

.His verse is neat and accurate, his prose is flowing and 

pleasant.”— Globe. 

“ Abundance of interesting matter.matter sufficient to 

have furnished forth a stout octavo.”—Specter. 

“ A singularly well written and charming little volume. 

Every line will be found well worth reading.” 

_ Literary World. 


Now ready, in foolscap 8vo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d., 
post free. 

A Return to Paradise , 

And other Fly-Leaf Essays in Town and 
Country. 

By JOHN JAMB8 PIATT, 

Author of “ Idylls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley,” &c. 

“ The author takes no hackneyed themes, nor is his treat¬ 
ment of them conventional. There is a very acceptable in¬ 
dividuality in all he does, and withal a welcome air of scholar¬ 
ship both in the ideas and in the expression. Altogether, 
these essays are above the average, and they are enshrined in 
a casket worthy at onoe of themselves and the good taste of 
their publisher.”— Globe. 


Now ready, tastefully bound in cloth, price 9s. 

THE VOLUME OF 

The Library for 1890. 

Full of valuable matter to the Librarian, the Bibliographer, 
and the Student. 

“An excellent volume for book-lovers, containing varied 
articles of bibliophilic interest .”—Saturday Review. 

“ In addition to supplying a full record of the proceedings 
of the library Association and other matters of importance to 
the librarian, it has a happily varied list of contents: the volume 
is in all respects a creditable one .”—Notes and Queries. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d.: on hand-made paper, 
Roxburgh, 7s. 6a.; Large Paper, 21s. each net. 

Studies in Jocular 
Literature. 

A popular subject more closely considered. 

By WILLIAM C. HAZLITT. 

Mr. Hazlitt, who has given much attention to the subject, 
and has written many works on various aspects of it, has in 
this volume presented his readers with a book full of literary 
interest and amusement. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 

Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in cloth, price 
7s. Gd.; hand-made paper, Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net; Large- 
Paper (50 only), 21s. net. The Roxburgh and Large-l*aper 
Editions of this work are only sold in sets. 

Architectural Antiquities. 
Part IT. 

Being the Eleventh Volume of “THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY.” A classified collection of the 
chief oontents of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine ” from 1731 to 
1868. Edited by GEORGE LAWRENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

“Few of the collections yet published in the series have 
been more attractive than this, from the point of view of the 
antiquary .”—Morning Post. 

London; Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T_ 


NOTICE. 

IN THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

for March, 1891, will be found, amongst others, an 
article on the Misses Jlern/, the so-called Til IX 
WIVES of HORACE WALPOLE; also a papa-on 
THE I.OUVllE SUNSET'S of ROSSETTI, by 
William M. Hardingc, the Author of “ The Willoie 
Garth,” “ Out of the Fog,” ,(■<;., which the " Tall Mall 
Gazette” says "Is of considerable literary interest” ; 
Mr. Chisholm continues his" RECOLLECTIONS of a 
CIVIL SERVANT” ; “ KEPT to the EAR,” by Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton.is brought to a conclusion; while the serial 
stories, " MR. CHAISE'S SONS,” by W. E. Norris, 
and " LO VE or MONEY,” are continued. 

NEW WORKS. 

JUST READY. 

The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. 

I.—A SPECIAL EDITION, upon the best English 
Hand-made Paper, in royal 8vo, of which only 100 Copies 
have been struck off (some portion of which go to the 
United States of America). In 9 vols., with 67 Illus¬ 
trations on Steel, and Vignettes, &c. In white vellum 
binding, Twelve Guineas ; in cloth binding, Ten- 
Guineas. 

%• Orders for this Edition are executed in rotation as 
they are received, and until the supply of copies is ex¬ 
hausted. The Publishers will not undertake to deliver 
more than One Copy to the same purchaser. If copies 
are required in sheets for binding, early notice should be 
given. 

IT.—A LIBRARY EDITION, in demy 8vo. In 9 vols., 
with 60 Illustrations on Steel, and Vignettes, &c. In 
cloth binding, Five Guineas. 


From "The Globe.” 

“ To her well-known ‘ Record of a Girlhood ’ and 
‘ Records of Later Life,’ Miss Fanny Kemble (Mrs. 
Butler) now contributes a welcome sequel in the 
shape of a couple of substantial volumes, entitled 
FURTHER RECORDS, 1848-1883. There was 
much to interest all classes of readers in the former 
• Records,’ and the new ones have the same 
characteristic. Like their predecessors, they take 
the form of letters written either in England or 
America to private friends, and they consist about 
equally of reminiscences of persons and descriptions 
of places, with an occasional flavour of reflection 
and comment.” 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

READY THIS DAY. 

TO SAVE HIMSELF. 

By CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY. 

In 2 vola., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A LOST ESTATE.' 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

By MARY E. MANX. 

Author of “ The Parish of Hilby,” &c. 

In 2 vols., crowu 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "LADY GIUZEL.” 

THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

Author of “ Barbara Phil pot.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “YOUNG MISTLEY.” 

PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. 

By H. S. MERRIMAN. 

Author of ** The Phantom Future.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


Tin: SF.rosn EDITIox OF 

CONSEQUENCES. 

By EGERTON CASTLE. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

r! chard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Sti eet, 
I ubUshers In Ordinary t» ll.-r Majesty the Queen. 


An Atlas of Unexampled Complete¬ 
ness, Accuracy, and Cheapness, 
within the reach of all. 


Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY have 
the pleasure to announce that they have 
undertaken, on behalf of the Atlas 
Publishing Company, Limited, the Pub¬ 
lication, in Serial Form, of 

THE 

UNIVERSAL 

ATLAS, 

A New and Complete 

GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 

With 117 Pages of Maps, handsomely 
produced in Colours, 

And a Complete Index to over 100,000 Names. 


Part 1 ready MARCH 24. 
Pvloe OSTU SHCXULma. 

To be completed in 28 Parts. 

The Universal Atlas consists of an Edition, 
prepared expressly for English-speaking people, 
of Dr. ANDREE’S famous “Handatlas,” 
which was originally produced at a cost of One 
Million Marks, and has had a sale in Germany 
of no less than 200,000 Copies. 

For the English Version a number of important 
Maps will be especially produced, including a 
Magnificent Four-page Map of England, a Double¬ 
page Map of Scotland, Maps of Canada, Australia, 
and of the Indian Frontier, the Trade of the 
British Empire, together with others scarcely less 
important. 

The great reputation of Dr. Anduee is in itself a 
sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and complete¬ 
ness of the Geographical detail in the work, but 
before introducing the Atlas to the people of this 
country, care has been taken to submit every Map 
to the most careful scrutiny of British Geographers. 

The Publishers believe that no such work as 
The Universal Atlas has ever been offered to the 
public at so low a price. They do not, however, 
base the clnims of the work upon the low cost at 
which it is offered, but they invite most careful 
scientific comparison of each Map with correspond¬ 
ing Slaps in any of the Atlases now in the market, 
and offered at prices of from Three to Twelve 
Guineas. 

For the first time it will now be possible for 
every household and every reader to add to his 
library a complete and perfect Atlas of the World, 
prepared according to the best scientific method, 
issued in the most attractive and complete form, 
and obtainable at a price hitherto unheard of. 

%* Fall Prospectus, including a List of the Maps, may 
be obtained at all Booksellers, where a Specimen 
Map may also now be seen. 

Casstu, A ('..mtany. Limited,Ludgntc Hill,Loudon, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 

“ An admirable treatise.”— Dr. G. J. Romanes. 

ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 

By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.8., Professor of Biolo-v 
in University College, Bristol. Demy Hvo, with 10 Illus¬ 
trations and Diagrams, cloth, 16s. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE and COMP ARA- 

TIVE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By JOHN W. 
BURGE8S, LL.D., Professor of History- and Political 
Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, 25s. 

A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. By 

HORACE HUTCHINSON, Author of “My Wife’s 
Politics,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A tale full of the fashionable diablerie of hypnotism.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ A strange history of mesmerism and crime, which will 
delight any lover of the grim and terrible.” — (i uardian. 

“ The motif of the story is developed with admirable skill.” 

National olsrun r. 

“The reader who once begins the volume will And it dilii- 
cult to lay it down again.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ It is for the most part weird, but relieved by a pleasant 
touch of golf .”—Saturday lie view. 

ARNOLD’S LITERARY LIST of 

AMERICAN and FRENCH BOOKS, No. I., price 
Sixpence, contains a digest of the New American (\h*v- 
mr.irr Law in special relation to its effect upon English 
Authors. 

LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 

With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Square 
8vo, cloth, Is. 6d; the Prize Edition, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

THE FORUM for MARCH will be 

Ready about March 10th, price 2s. 6d., containing 
“ Freedom of Religious Discussion,” by Professor Max 
Muli.rk; “Railways Under Government Control,” by 
W. M. Ac worth ; and other interesting Articles. 

VICTOR HUGO’S QUATREVINGT- 

TREIZE. Authorised Copyright Edition for English 
Schools. Edited by JAMES BOIELLE, Senior French 
Master at Dulwich College. [ Heady in March. 

DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUE- 

TAIRE8. Edited for Schools by Prof. SUMICI1RAST, 
Harvard University, with Notes and Introduction. 
Cloth, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS, with 

Helps for Composition. Edited by A. J AMSON SMITH, 
M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, Camp 
Hill, Birmingham. Second Edition. Cloth, crown Svo, 
3s. 

COLLAR’S GERMAN LESSONS. A 

Complete Manual for the Elementary Study of the 
Language. Edited on the Basis of Eysenbaeh, by 
W. C. COLLAR, Author of “The Beginner’s Latin 
Book.” Cloth, crown Svo, 6s. 

SECOND EDITION of WILLIAMS and 

LASCELLES’ INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL 
SCIENCE. Edited by B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow School, and B. P. WILLIAMS, 
of the English High School, Boston. With 5o Illustra¬ 
tions. Cloth, red edges, 3s. (id. 

Xature. —“ There can hardly be a more concise and well- 
digested summary of elementary chemical principle and 
applications than that contained in this work.” 

PLATO.-GORGIAS. Edited by 

GONZALES LODGE. With Notes and Introduction, 
and forming a New Volume in the College Series of Greek 
Authors. Square Hvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HOMER—ILIAD, BOOKS IV—VI. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Prof. T. I). 
SEYMOUR. This is the latest Volume in the College 
Series of Greek Authors. Square Svo, cloth, 7s. Od. 

LIVY, BOOKS I. and II. Edited, with 

Notes and Introduction, by Prof. J. B. OREENOUGH, 
and forming a New Volume in the College Series of Lit in 
Authors. Crown Hvo, cloth, Gs. 6d. 

ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN. 

GRAMMAR. For Use in the Higher Forms of Schools 
and Colleges. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 518 
pages, 6s. 

PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION 

By W. C. COLLAR, Author of “The Beginner’s T.it.in 
Book,” Arc. It combines Translation with Composition, 
and tlius enables the pupil to use one book in place of 
two. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

London: ED "WARD ARNOLD, 

18, Warwick Square, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, MARCII 7, 1891. 

No. 983, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Political and Social Letters of a Lady of the 
Eighteenth Century, 1721-71. (Griffith, 
Earnfci & Co.) 

The writer of these letters was a typical 
Englishwoman, energetic and courageous, 
yet instinct with sympathy and kindly 
feeling. Her father was Admiral Byng, the 
first Lord Torrington, whose memoirs were 
recently published by the Camden Society; 
and her brother was the unfortunate John 
Byng, who alone of England’s admirals has 
been condemned by a court composed of his 
compeers in the naval service to death for 
misconduct. While still a girl, not yet 
arrived at the seventeenth year of her age, 
she was married to a gentleman of Bedford¬ 
shire whose family property all but adjoined 
the lands belonging to her father. Within a 
few years she was left a widow; and it soon 
became necessary for her to undertake the 
management, in the interest of an only 
child, of a family property difficult to 
cultivate, and moreover heavily encumbered 
with charges. These troubles she sur¬ 
mounted ; and her son on his marriage found 
himself the master of a good estate, and the 
head of a household regulated by his mother 
“ on a basis of great economy and excellent 
management.” Less than three years 
passed away when two grandchildren, 
deprived through their mother’s death of 
maternal control, were left under her care. 
With indomitable vigour she accepted this 
new burden, and discharged her duties with 
unflagging zeal. On her death, at the age 
of eighty-two, her two grandchildren were 
happily settled in life, and another genera¬ 
tion had come in the person of a great- 
grandson, afterwards Sir John Osborn, 
Baronet. There was anxiety enough and 
to spare for her in the family of her 
adoption, but such care dwindled into 
insignificance when compared with the 
dishonour cast on her brother, Admiral 
Byng. When that anxiety seized her, 
she made strenuous efforts to save him 
from a coward’s death. Her appeals to the 
Duke of Bedford and the Lords of the 
Admiralty on her brother’s behalf, his last 
letter of affection to his “dear, dear sister,” 
and the paper of vindication which he wrote 
a few minutes before his death, are all 
printed in this volume. It also contains a 
sympathetic note from Voltaire, enclosing a 
testimonial in favour of Byng from the 
Duke of Richelieu, who commanded the 
French fleet on that occasion. In this 
disastrous year of 1757 Mrs. Osborn’s cup 
of sorrow must have been full to over¬ 
flowing. 

In the first of the letters here printed Mrs. 


Osborn, then a young widow of six and twenty, 
was luxuriating in the gay throng of lords 
and ladies who sought for health or pleasure 
at the Hotwells of Bristol, or the Pump- 
room of Bath. She had visited “ Mr. 
Southwell’s house, which is within five miles 
of this place of Bristol,” and, as “ Vanbrugh 
was the architect, a clumsy lump of building 
it is; ” words which recall the satirist’s 
epitaph, bidding earth to lie heavy on 
Vanbrugh, “ for he laid man}’' a heavy load 
on thee.” She was one of the ladies at the 
ball when “the gentlemen borrowed the 
Long Room at the Custom House, nine 
couple,” and ballotted for their partners 
when there were some misfits; and the 
“worst then fell to my lot” is her disap¬ 
pointed expression. At Bath there was a 
still grander ball with “ all ye great ladys ” 
and as “ Gay [the name is erroneously 
printed Gray\ ye poet lodges in our house 
so he supt with us;” and Mrs. Osborn 
had the advantage of becoming acquainted 
with those eminent in literature as well as 
in fashion. Pleasure soon gives way to 
business; for the profits of the estate are paid 
into Chancery, and there are interminable 
delays over the investment, so that she cries 
out in her haste, “ they are all rogues.” At 
last the business is completed, and Mrs. 
Osborn pays a round .of visits to the great 
houses—Boughton, Drayton, and Kimbol- 
ton in the Midlands. Life at Southill in 
Bedfordshire passed so dully that she could 
“ know nothing but from newspapers,” and 
could only explain to her correspondents 
that she did not “ love to live quite so ffree 
from the hurry of the world.” A break 
occurs in this monotony when she made a 
tour of three months’ duration in France 
and Belgium with a lady friend. The jour¬ 
nal still exists among her papers in the 
picturesque house, Chicksands Prior}’, of the 
Osborn family at Bedfordsliire, a charming 
view of which in its present state adorns 
this volume; but no portion of it is now 
printed, and no explanation of this 
omission is supplied. In its present form this 
book numbers less than two hundred pages ; 
and some extracts of what this acute lady 
saw in her travels, and the reflections which 
she drew from the novel sights around her, 
might well have been added. Very rarely, 
indeed, has a critic to complain that a book 
is unduly small. 

The families of Osborn and Byng were 
frequently immersed in election contests. 
One letter written so early as 1726 describes 
the visit of her brother and the other Whig 
leaders in the county to Bedford on a con¬ 
ference with the Duke of Bedford, who by 
accident or design had frightened the whole 
party by requesting their presence “at a 
Tory inn.’’ Rumour said that the duke 
proposed running “good Tories,” and the 
lady’s conclusion was that he must be “ a 
giddy, hot-headed creature ” ; but matters 
were ultimately settled in the right groove, 
and her own brother, with the marvellous 
name of Pattoe Byng, was returned in the 
Whig interest. Anothor letter describes 
the poll for the county iu 1734, and the rage 
of the electors for the town of Bedford at 
the absence of any rivalry for their votes. 
A thiid sets out the intrigues over the 
representation of the county in 1767, when 


the seat was vacant through • the • death of 
the young Lord Tavistock by a fall from 
his horse. Her son had married in 1740 a 
daughter of the Earl of Halifax—the 
editor must surely be in error in saying that 
the lady was a daughter of the peer who 
took tho name of Dunk ; and by the alliance 
with that ambitious peer, politics and elec¬ 
tions became still more necessary to his 
existence. That nobleman was one of the 
historic three who spent between them a 
quarter of a million of money over the con¬ 
test locally known as the “spendthrift” 
contest for Northamptonshire in 1708 
—an election described at length some 
years ago by Canon James, and ultimately 
settled through the disgust of the voters at 
being fobbed off with claret when the port 
in Lord Halifax’s cellars of Horton ran out— 
and he set up his nephew, Sir George Osborn, 
as his candidate. These letters add some 
picturesque touches to the struggle. We 
see Lord Halifax paying a state visit with 
all his family to the Northampton races, the 
meeting there of two of the peers “on 
extreme good terms,” the opposition of au 
independent county baronet, tho trouble 
when “ the Spencer interest broke faith 
several times.” Never since the fall of Sir 
Robert Walpole were the elections so 
fiercely contested as in 1768. From Mrs. 
Osborn went up the despairing cry that “ the 
landed interest is beat out,” and that the 
Nabobs from the East reigned in the place 
of the old country squires. “ Sums unheard 
off,” she exclaims,“are now given for Cornish 
Burroughs; ” but if their price rose high, tho 
conveniency of transfer from one occupant 
to another justified the increase. It was in 
the North-Cornwall constituency of Bossiney 
that Mrs. Osborn’s son, whose troubles at 
Northampton so distressed her, found a 
haven of refuge; and it was while represent¬ 
ing its one or two electors that he was 
rewarded with the place of groom of the 
bed-chamber. 

The troubles during the last century are 
vividly set out in these pages. The panic 
which seized on London society over tho 
invasion of the young Pretender, and the 
disturbing rumours which sprang up every 
hour, are described at considerable detail. 
Twenty years pass away, and there succeeds 
the decay which befell English statesmen 
during the nominal rule of the Butes or tho 
Graftons. “ So many things are vacant 
and no acceptors : Treasury, Navy vacant; 
Vice-Treasurership of Ireland, with several 
other things that is amazing, goes begging ”; 
and to fearful hearts like Mrs. Osborn, it 
seemed as if England were drifting on tho 
breakers. Still she kept retailing to her son 
on his foreign mission the gossip and tho 
scandal which circulated in the upper circles 
of English life. She tells of the old lady, 
who was “maddish,” and loft Lord John 
Cavendish £40,000, though she “ never saw 
him but once in her life, only because he 
was a Patriot.” She prattles on the prospect 
of Pitt coming into a reversion of £9,000 a 
year, on the possible death of young 
Yilliers, who is “ indynd to be wild, and 
has not had the small pox and Pitt is lucky. 
Therefore everyone concludes the Boy is to 
dye.” What an amazing picture is sent to 
this son of the two brides of 1767! One 
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exulting in “ her head a yard high, and 
fill’d or rather cover’d with feathers to an 
enormons size, fitter for a masquerade than 
a drawing room ”; and her rival sets off with 
“a headless as high, but built up like a 
rock with diamonds, and indeed she is so 
much cover’d with jewels that they compare 
her to a lark wrapped up in crumbs.” 

Everywhere throughout the volume we light 
upon amusing illustrations of our national 
character, and we are thankful to the writer 
for her keen appreciation of the striking 
and humorous incidents that occur at all 
times in everyday life. After we have read 
her last letter on the birth of her great 
grandson, written when she was nigh on 
eighty years old, we feel as if we have parted 
from an old friend. It is remarkable that 
two such exceptional women should have 
been associated, one by birth and the other 
by adoption, with the family of Osborn. 

W. P. Courtney. 


“Great 'Writers.”— W. It Thackeray. 

By Herman Merivale and Frank T. 

Marzials. (Walter Scott.) 

It is difficult for an admirer of Thackeray 
to speak harshly of this book; it is impos¬ 
sible for him to praise it. In the first place, 
notwithstanding certain great exceptions, 
two men cannot write one book; but, when 
one man continues a book begun by another, 
the case is desperate. All harmony and 
design is lost; and, to adaptthe logical phrase, 
the method is that of difference, not of 
agreement. Mr. Merivale contributes seven 
chapters, and Mr. Marzials five. Mr. Meri¬ 
vale has written the life of Thackeray down 
to about the year 1835 ; and he has also 
completed a sketch of Thackeray’s friends 
and of his more intimate life, which con¬ 
cludes the book. All the rest belongs to 
Mr. Marzials. But for the fact that Mr. 
Merivale had full access to private papers, 
and has been able to give us a certain 
amount of valuable information, we could 
wish, while regretting the necessity which 
prevented Mr. Merivale from doing complete 
justice to himself, that his chapters had 
been suppressed. He shows a generous 
and loyal devotion to Thackeray; but he 
writes with an irritating air of caprice and 
pique, in a tone of personal gossip and 
pleasantry, which recall much that is least 
admirable in Thackeray himself. This too 
easy manner betrays him into bad taste and 
much irrelevant stuff of this kind. Mrs. 
Jameson, a well-known author, published 
certain views not very ingenious, yet per¬ 
fectly defensible, upon Thackeray’s portraits 
of women. Mr. Merivale quotes Mrs. 
Jameson’s protest: “Oh, Mr. Thackeray, 
this will never do! ” and then continues— 

“ Yes; but it did ! Infelix foemina et imjxir ! 
Never prophesy until yon know. How small 
the shade of Mrs. J. must feel. [Note here the 
blank, verse so impertinent, in every sense 
of the word.] On these unhappy hole- 
pickers! Why not cherish a little healthy 
hero-worship, and thank God for a great man 
when we get Mm ? And what becomes of the 
bole-pickers when they die ? Do they have to 
go op doing it ? ” 

No expression of dissent is too strong for a 
condemnation of that style in criticism. 


And it is constantly breaking out; in every 
other sentence Mr. Merivale inflicts upon 
the reader, who wants a plain story, and 
can make his own comments, the most 
infelicitous flights of wit and the most 
approved sentiments of morality. Were Mr. 
Merivale writing “A Talk about Thackeray ” 
for the magazines, this manner might bo in 
place; biography, before all else, should bo 
simple and straightforward. We heartily 
agree with Mr. Merivale’s praise of the 
classics; and it is the more surprising to 
find a writer, who presumably loves his 
Horace, speaking of “a monument more 
lasting than the sounding brass.” Horace 
did not so poorly compliment his Muse, as 
to put her in competition with a trumpet. 
Nor did we expect to find recorded of 
Thackeray, as though it were his own, a 
witticism told of Dr. Clarke and Beau Nash, 
by both Goldsmith and Boswell. 

Mr. Marzials has done his share of the 
work with much of the skill and discretion 
which he brought to the Lives of Hugo and 
of Dickens, although his critical work is 
better than his biographical. One passage 
is worth quoting for its excellent style and 
truth. After dwelling upon Esmond , he 
explains Thackeray’s classical perfection by 
saying that Thackeray was himself a great 
classic of the Augustan school of Queen 
Anne. And he explains his own conception 
of a classic by the instance of Newman, 
whom Thackeray admired, and of Newman’s 
farewell sermon at Littlemore. 

“ Now the point to which I particularly wish 
to draw attention is the restraint shown in such 
a sermon. Try to realise the position. . . . 
Think for a moment how an emotional writer 
or speaker would have expressed himself on such 
an occasion—with what passion of regret, what 
eloquence of self-justification, what tearfulness 
of farewells. Newman condenses his feeling 
into one paragraph, or, at most, two; and 
there gives it expression in language tense in¬ 
deed and vibrating with emotion, like the 
string of a violin beneath the finger of a master, 
but with an emotion chastened and restrained. 
In tMs chastening and restraint dwells, as I 
take it, the classical spirit. They were the 
special “note” of the great writers of Queen 
Anne’s day—of the serene Addison, of Steele, 
of Bolingbroke, of Gay, of Congreve, even of 
Swift. . . . All these men wrote habitually for 
“ The Town,” for a limited and educated public, 
and foreswore coarse effects—I mean here intel¬ 
lectually coarse—as unsuited to those whom 
they addressed. What they cultivated was 
measure rather than force, felicity and neatness 
rather than eloquence, good sense rather than 
imagination, sensibility rather than passion. 
They worked, to put it shortly, within a re¬ 
stricted sphere, excluding from their view 
many of the elements, even the nobler elements, 
of humanity; but the work they turned out 
was, from its very limitation perhaps, all the 
more perfect. And Thackeray worked in the 
same spirit.” 

Mr. Marzials proceeds to draw out the like¬ 
ness : Thackeray’s exquisite purity of style, 
its music and simplicity; his slight regard 
for “the beauties of nature”; his slight 
concern with social problems and abstract 
speculation; his slight interest in the “ great 
Romantic poets ”; “ when he wanted to spend 
a happy morning with his daughter lie 
read Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village,’ not the 
works of these Inter men.” All this is well 
and truly said. 


The book, regarded as a biography, is 
too miscellaneous and disconnected to be 
criticised in that light. At present, there 
exists nothing bettor. The refined and 
dolightful papers now being published by 
Mrs. Ritchie in Macmillan's Magazine do 
but renew the old regret, that the biography 
may not be written by the one competent 
writer. Her portrait of Thackeray and Miss 
Bronte is beyond all praise, so delicate is it, 
and yet so powerful. 

There are two points upon which it may 
be worth while to say something: the satire 
of Thackeray, and his art. Either is con¬ 
stantly misunderstood; and, without dog¬ 
matising on the matter, one may try to 
clear it from prejudice and misconeeption. 
It is commonly held by the unreflecting that 
your satirist is bitter, your humourist a j ester. 
Men talk of Thackeray’s cynicism and of 
Lamb’s merriment, as though the one has 
no sympathies and the other no sorrows. 
Before Carlyle and Landor wrote, men 
talked of Dante’s savagery and scorn. It 
is as though a writer must needs be a man 
of iron, without “ bowels of mercy,” unless 
he show himsolf lachrymose and senti¬ 
mental. And yet there are “ thoughts 
which do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Mr. Pater has written excellently, as he 
always writes, upon this matter: 

“The author of the English Humourists of the 
Eighteenth Century, coming to the humourists 
of the nineteenth, would have found, as is 
truo pre-eminently of Thackeray himself, the 
springs of pity in them deepened by the deeper 
subjectivity, the intenser and closer living with 
itself, which is characteristic of the temper of 
the later generation ; and therewith, the mirth 
also, from the amalgam of which with pity 
humour proceeds, has become, in Charles 
Dickens, for example, freer and more bois¬ 
terous.” 

As mere matter of fact, laughter and tears 
humour and pity, satire and pathos, lie very 
near each other; so near that Heine and 
Sterne pass from one to the other by some 
sort of natural instinct, and often labour 
to expose the fact unhappily. Thackeray, 
in his lightest social satire, mordant and 
stinging, does more than strip a preten¬ 
sion or ridicule an absurdity. Under the 
brilliant wit and superb scorn lies the 
haunting thought of pity for “Man, the 
admirable, the pitiable.” He has dis¬ 
tinguished between the attitudes of Swift, 
Addison, and Steele towards humanity; the 
terrible contempt of Swift, the pensive 
serenity of Addison, the simple tenderness 
of Steele. Combine the three, and there is 
Thackeray: too clear-sighted to accept 
delusions, too reverent to despair, too kindly 
to be always glad. Turning once more to 
Mr. Pater, we read in two passages of 

“ that old - world sentiment, based on the 
feelings of hope and awe, which may be 
described as the religion of men of letters . . . 
religion as understood by the soberer men of 
letters in the last century, Addison, Gray, and 
Johnson; by Jane Austen and Thackeray, 
later.” 

After pages of literally tremendous de¬ 
nunciation and scorn, he brings us back to 
the universal and elementary affections, pity 
and charity, and hope, in words, as Mr. 
Lang has noted, of incomparable music and 
beauty. And this, not out of a weak con- 
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cession to sentiment, l>ut because it is vcri- 


fiablo and true, tlie testimony of experi¬ 
ence. Nothing could be less true than the 
assertion of M. Taine : 

“II fait dans lo roman ce que Hobbes fit en 
philosophic. Presque toujours, lorsqu’il dccrit 
do beaux sentiments, il les derive d’uno vilaine 
source.” 

It is precisely because Thackeray, discerning 
so well the abundant misery and hollowness 
in life, discerns also all that is not miser¬ 
able and hollow, that ho is so great. He 
has neither the somewhat bestial pessimism 
of M. Zola, nor the fatuous gaiety of M. 
Ohnet. Like any classic, ho stands the 
test of experience, of psychology. We 
have mentioned together Swift, Addison, 
and Steele; we might take Lucretius, Virgil, 
and Horace. Each has left a picture of 
patrician life, glittering and tedious. Lu¬ 
cretius, contrasting the splendour without 
and the gloom within; Virgil, the restless¬ 
ness and haste with the placid peace of the 
country ; Horace, content to let it all go by, 
neither envying nor despising. Something 
of each, again, is in Thackeray: an English 
classic not less true and real than the classic 
Romans. 

Most of the disputes about Thackeray’s 
art, in the strict sense of art, are occupied 
with the personal note in his novels : with 
tho intrusion, as some call it, of his person¬ 
ality. Art, we are told, is impersonal; and 
wo believe it. But if that imply that no 
novel should reflect its author’s spirit, then 
no artistic novel has yet been written. It 
is a question of words : each writer has his 
manner of work and habit of mind; let 
him follow those faithfully, and the result 
will be good, if he be an artist. Who wishes 
away Fielding’s enchanting chapters between 
tho books of Tom Jones ? Or who wishes to 
find essays by Flaubert between the chapters 
of Madame Bovary ? Each follows his own 
way, and there are many ways in art. 
Thackeray’s reflections and discussions do 
not spoil his story, because they are not 
mere moralising, which the reader might do 
for himself. Whenever a reader stops, and 
says to himself, that the writer might have 
credited his readers with wits enough to see 
such and such a thing, without being shown 
it, then the writer has been superfluous. 
A sentence instead of a word, a chapter 
instead of a page, are unpardonable sins: 
but who can say, that he could have done 
Thackeray’s reflections for himself? And 
they do not occur in the course of actual 
narration : Rawdon Crawley confronts Lord 
Steyne, Lady Castlewood welcomes Esmond 
at Winchester, without any dissertation from 
Thackeray. At least, let us call these 
passages of personal meditation a wrong 
thing done exquisitely; beyond that we 
refuse to go. 

Let us end with a letter of Newman, 
published since his death : a voice from the 
dead, one immortal upon another : 

“ I write ... to express the piercing sorrow 
that I feel in Thackeray’s death. You know I 
never saw him, but you have interested me in 
him, and one saw in his books the workings of 
his mind—and he has died with such awful 
suddenness. A new work of his had been 
advertised, and I had looked forward with 
pleasure to reading it; and now the drama of 


his life is closed, and he himself is the greatest 
instance of the text of which he was so full, 
Van i fas vauilatum, omnia rauitas. . . . What a 
world this is! How wroteh<>d they are who 
take it for their portion 1 Poor Thackeray ! it 
seems but tho other day since wo became 
Catholics; now all his renown has been sinco 
that; he has made his name, has been made 
much of, has been feted, and gone out, all 
since 1816 or 1847.” 

“ Qualibus in tenebris vitae quantisque periclis 
Degitur hoc aevi quodemnquest! ” 

Thackeray and Newman both knew that: 
but that was not all they knew. 

Lionel Johnson. 


The Scope and Method of Political Economy. 

By J. N. Keynes. (Macmillan.) 

If the wide welcome given to Prof. Marshall’s 
Principles six months ago was a real sign of 
approaching agreement among economists in 
regard to general doctrines, it is not unlikely 
that the present volume may be generally 
accepted as an Eirenicon on the subject of 
method in particular. It offers, not indeed 
compromise, but certainly conciliation. The 
old way of abstraction and deduction is still 
to be the first stage of the study ; but the 
“realistic” and historical methods are to 
find a place in the later stages. What Prof. 
Sidgwiek has attempted on another field in 
his Methods of Ethics —where, of threo com¬ 
peting methods, we are told to give one the 
primacy, but not to deny the others a place 
of their own—Mr. Keynes tries to do in the 
region of economics. 

In a sense it is true that his book simply 
sums up the views about scope and method 
which have in the last twenty years been 
gradually taking shape in the minds of 
English and American economists under the 
influence of Jevons, Marshall, and Walker. 
But to do this well was no easy task; and 
it has been well done. The author writes 
with ample knowledge not only of the older 
economists but also of their modern critics, 
both English and foreign; and his book 
is in great part an attempt to re-state the 
doctrine of economic method in such a way 
as to meet the objections of the German 
historical school of economists. Books on 
economic method are perhaps fewer in 
number than any other kind of economical 
literature. The older English economists 
seldom or never analysed their own methods. 
Even Senior, who is free from that reproach, 
treats the matter briefly and incidentally. 
Mr. Lunt’s bright little treatise (New York, 
1888), seems unknown on this side of the 
Atlantic. John Mill’s Essays on Unsettled 
Questions in Political Economy, and his Logic, 
together with Caimes’s Logical Method of 
Political Economy, have furnished Mr. 
Keynes with his real prototypes, at least in 
the shape of special books on the subject. 
That the writer is well trained for his work 
is known to all readers of his previous 
logical and economical productions. His 
language is clear, logical, and forcible, so 
concise indeed (though a reviewer may not 
blame so rare a virtue) that his book suffers 
very considerably by a short summary. 

The main positions may be described as 
follows : The “scope” of political economy 
means tho distinctive phenomena with which 
it deals and the special kind of knowledge 


it seeks to gain about them. Now, political 
economy may be conceived in three different 
ways: either (1) as dealing with “the 
systematic knowledge of what is,” and, 
therefore, as a positive scienco, investigating 
uniformities; or (2) as discussing criteria of 
what ought to be, and, therefore, as a regu¬ 
lative or (to use Prof. Marshall’s phrase) 
“normative” science, investigating ideals; 
or (3) as discussing rules for the attainment 
of a given end, and, therefore, as an art, 
formulating practical precepts. These three 
conceptions exclude each other. Mr. Keynes 
tries to show that the first of them is to be 
chosen—political economy in the strict senso 
is a positive science—while the other two 
conceptions are properly of the ethics of 
political economy, and the art of political 
economy, respectively. No economist desires 
to stop short at the theoretical study; but 
the “plurality of causes ” makes a deductive 
treatment necessary, and the very intensity 
of our social sympathies and antipathies is 
a reason for separating our theoretical 
studies, in the first instance, from concrete 
applications. There is otherwise a danger of 
a philanthropic or other emotional bias ; we 
lose the race by turning aside to the apple. 
Besides, there is good hope of eventual 
agreement among economists about abstract 
theory; there is none such about their 
answers to social questions, involving a 
particular ideal of society, say the individual¬ 
istic or the socialistic ideal. “ If economic 
theories ar6 relative, economic precepts are 
more relative still.” Mr. Keynes shows the 
difficulty of building up an art of political 
economy; and his arguments would seem to 
apply with almost equal cogency in the case 
of an economic ethic. 

What then, in detail, is the scope of 
theoretical economics? It is described by 
our author in terms that recall Mill’s essay 
on “The Definition and Method of Political 
Economy ” ( Unsettled Questions, Essay Y.) 
Economical science is concerned with the 
facts about wealth only so far as they are 
social, and (our author adds afterwards) so far 
as they are in keeping with “ the rules of con¬ 
ventional morality in matters of business.” 
For example, the law of diminishing returns 
from land, as a bare physical fact, u not an 
economic law; it is an economic premise, 
not an economic conclusion. So it is with 
the principle of the increase of the numbers 
of the people; and so it is with the psycho¬ 
logical fact that men prefer a greater to a 
less gratification. By wealth itself we are 
to understand “ all potentially exchangeable 
means of satisfying human needs,” whether 
services or material goods. Economic 
activities are those that relate to the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of wealthso defined; 
and political economy treats of “the phen¬ 
omena arising out of the economic activities 
of mankind in society.” The division of the 
subject into Production, Distribution, Ex¬ 
change, and Consumption is not accepted 
without qualification ; the interdependence 
of economic facts makes an absolute division 
impossible. 

It has been urged (for example, by 
Comte) that the interdependence of social 
phenomena in general is so complete that 
we cannot safely or usefully soparate the 
consideration of one class of thorn, like the 
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economic, from the consideration of all the 
rest. Here the question of method becomes 
important. Mr. Keynes thinks that the older 
economists were justified in taking economic 
facts separately and considering them by 
the light of an abstraction ; their chief fault 
was, not in so beginning, but in so ending. 
It may be remarked that, though the desire 
of gain has been the chief abstraction, it 
has not stood alone. In Malthus’s Essay 
another abstraction held the chief place; 
and it was treated in the same way as 
the desire of gain is treated by modern 
oeonomists — starting with a particular 
desire in its abstractness, we were gradu¬ 
ally introduced to more and more concrete 
phases of it till we were finally landed 
in our own everyday world. This is 
exactly how Mr. Keynes would have us 
to proceed in all economical inquiry. To 
use his own illustration, he would have us 
begin in the way recommended by Mill in 
his Essay, and he would have us proceed 
afterwards in the way actually followed by 
Mill in his Political Economy. 

No doubt the inquiry will remain in a 
sense abstract so long as it remains eco¬ 
nomic at all. It is the economic aspect we 
are looking at even when we are taking 
things in the concrete; and the complicating 
elements, disturbing causes, &e., are viewed, 
not in their general aspects, but so far as 
“complicating” and so far as “disturb¬ 
ing” the conditions and causes which we 
had first considered in a simplified form. 
But a special study of economic phenomena 
is counted necessary even by members of 
the historical school; and, as a matter of fact, 
these economists never contrive to avoid 
the uso of deductive arguments in their 
own writings. The historical school, how¬ 
ever, falls into three groups, a right, a left, 
and a centre—represented, say, by Itoscher, 
Schmoller, and Wagner, differing from each 
other in the degree in which they allow 
or disallow deduction. Their common 
feature is their definition of the scope of 
political economy as ethical and descriptive, 
and of the method of it as “ realistic ” and 
historical. Theoretical economics, as ex¬ 
pounded by Mr. Keynes, is not in its first 
stages “realistic”: it finds the facts too 
large for one mouthful; it proceeds in the 
first instance deductively. But in its later 
stages it onlists every available instrument, 
whether it be history, or contemporary de¬ 
scription, or statistics, or any other means of 
arriving at facts and “ uniformities.” In 
regard to the use of mathematics, Mr. Keynes 
allows that economic inquiries, relating as 
they do to quantities, will in their deductive 
stage readily lend themselves to mathemati¬ 
cal treatment; but he refuses to allow that the 
mathematical method has any pre-eminent 
suitableness or peculiar fruitfulness in the 
economic region. The position of statis¬ 
tics is the subject of his concluding chapter, 
and is treated at some length. His finding 
is that the theory of statistics “ demands 
a distinct treatment, though it seems hardly 
appropriate to speak of it as an independent 
science.” This is remarkably like the 
judgment of certain groups of the historical 
economists on the position of political 
economy itself. 

Some renders may complain that many of 


the most important discussions are not com¬ 
pleted in their own part of the book, but 
appear, disappear, and reappear at intervals 
throughout the whole of it. But, pe^aps, 
the very nature of the subject makes this 
arrangement unavoidable. The various 
aspects of rival theories can only present 
themselves as the various branches of the 
subject-matter come severally into view. 
The fault (such as it is) is well remedied by 
a good index. 

J. Bonar. 


The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature. 
By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

There is something which is half amusing 
and half pathetic in the conscientious 
thoroughness displayed in the pages of this 
book by Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
Heretofore, to say nothing of his System of 
Psychology , he has devoted himself to such 

S -ave themes as the Problem of Evil, the 
eligious Sentiments of the Human Mind, 
Social Progress, and so forth; and in 
descending to a lighter topic he cannot all 
at once rid himself of the heaviness of hand 
acquired in the pursuance of these severe 
studies. Like his predecessor in philosophy, 
Descartes, with his memorable cogito, ergo 
sum, Mr. Thompson made up his mind to 
begin at the beginning; and his beginning 
is laid on such a deep foundation of experi¬ 
ence that it is clearly impossible to burrow 
beneath it. Here are his opening sen¬ 
tences : 

“ When I have finished Romola, by George 
Eliot, the first and most obvious thing to be 
noted upon reflection is that the book has 
interested me sufficiently to cause me to read 
it through. If, then, encouraged by this ex¬ 
perience, and believing a novel to be a novel, I 
take up Sir Charles Orandisvn, I may find, after 
reading a portion, that I grow tired, lay the 
book down, and refuse to recur to it. I am 
bored, and the thought of continuing is irk¬ 
some. Clearly, then, all tales are not in¬ 
teresting.” 

Alas, this is only too true; but there is 
something appalling in the spectacle of a 
writer who will only accept it as the con¬ 
clusion of a personally undertaken induc¬ 
tion. And when Mr. Thompson, proceeds, 
with similar laboriousness of investigation, 
to work his way to the equally unassailable 
conviction that “ whether a book is to us 
readable or not depends on our respective 
mental constitutions,” the reader naturally 
begins to wonder how long is the list of 
truisms which the author has set himself 
to demonstrate. It is very long indeed; for 
to Mr. Thompson the unpardonable sin is 
the taking of anything for granted, of 
supposing that anything can be too obvious 
to need statement. In his first chapter he 
prepares the ground for his philosophical 
structure by gravely informing his students 
that “literature involves the preservation 
and communication of thought,” that “in 
order to please, regard must be had to the 
sources of pleasure in the human mind,” 
that “ even absurdity is sometimes very 
delightful,” that “ many people have read 
novels in which they woro not interested, 
impelled thereto by a strong feeliug of duty ” 
—a word of wisdom which will come home 
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to many a reviewer — and, lastly, that 
“ clumsiness, crudity, tediousness, tautology, 
commonplace, and many other offences 
against good taste have to bo carefully 
avoided ”—a word of wisdom which might 
be profitably pondered by the author him¬ 
self. 

Our only acquaintance with Mr. Thompson 
has boon made through some of his previous 
works, in which certain great problems aro 
treated with unfailing thoughtfulness and 
occasional felicit}'. We are told nothing of 
the considerations which led him to write 
upon fiction; but we should imagine that ho 
has begun the study of novels somewhat 
late in life, and that, being so fascinated by 
his new pursuit as to feel impelled to writo 
upon it, he has mistaken interest for apti¬ 
tude, and has really supposed himself capable 
of saying something fresh and illuminating. 
We might even think that he had under¬ 
taken his task in ignorance of the work of 
his predecessors, were not his pages be¬ 
sprinkled with quotations from Messrs. 
Besant, Howells, James, de Maupassant, 
Zola, and other distinguished persons who, 
either as producers or critics of novels, have 
spoken ex cathedra upon the art of fiction ; 
and, as a rule, the most interesting pages in 
the book are those in which Mr. Thompson’s 
authorities are most obviously in evidence, 
he himself becoming a mere chorus. 

To this remark, however, exceptions aro 
provided by those portions of the work which 
deal with the “ realism ” or “ naturalism,” 
so called, of M. Zola and his school. Here 
indeed Mr. Thompson displays such an 
acquaintance with the most important prin¬ 
ciples of aesthetics, and with the true 
method of applying them, as to make 
us wonder all the more at the empty trite¬ 
ness of his earlier chapters. We do not 
mean that anything is said which has not, 
in substance, been said before—tho noble 
army of magazine-writers have rendered that 
feat impossible of performance—but that 
Mr. Thompson has thought the matter out 
for himself, and lias expressed his thought 
with point and vigour. His criticisms of 
M. Zola’s method, from the purely artistic 
point of view, as a method which sacrifices 
vital truth by ignoring the perspective of 
life, are admirable, and, it seems to us, un¬ 
answerable ; but wo prefer to quote his 
pointed comments upon the scientific pre¬ 
tensions of the great realist and his followers. 
“ We do a work,” says M. Zola, in his 
Lettres a la Jeunesse, “identical with that 
of the men of science.” To which Mr. 
Thompson replies :— 

“ In tho first place, it should be seen that scien¬ 
tific fiction is, strictly speaking, a contradiction 
in terms. So far as fiction is science it ceases 
to be fiction; so far as science is fictitious it 
ceases to be science. If science be all in all, 
would it not be bettor to leave out the fictitious 
element altogether from literature and devote 
ourselves to exact descriptions of actual persons, 
types, and conditions? . . . Would not M. 

Zola have realised the ends ho professes to seek 
more completely if he had given us his notes 
upon which he built Put Umii/le and J.u Terre 
rather than the books themselves? We have 
shown how his ‘experiment’ is nothing but 
hypothesis. To be truly scientific, should not 
this bo left out and tho exact results of obser¬ 
vation be given clearly and concisely ? What 
need of Jluteaus, of Nanas, of Paulines, of 
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Etiennes, to be manufactured with so much 
trouble, when at the end they are only suppo¬ 
sititious and hypothetical characters ? ” 

Of course these queries will be pronounced 
eminently Philistinish ; but one of the most 
objectionable characteristics of the Philistine 
is his indecent habit of putting questions 
which the childron of the light can only 
answer by a pitying sigh that is somehow 
not as impressive as it ought to be. Some 
of us who have lately discovered, with some 
surprise, that tho mark of Dagon appears 
upon our forohoads, may think that Mr. 
Thompson’s uttorances upon the great 
“nudity” and “sex” questions are words 
of truth and soberness; and even the finer, 
freer spirits, aro shut out from tho usual 
remark about the “young person” by the 
author’s emphatic repudiation of his or her 
claims to a vicarious domination over art. 
To thoso spirits Mr. Thompson’s book will 
be throughout a vain thing—“philosophy 
falsely so called ” ; but others will be almost 
able to forgive his frequent wearisome 
platitudes in virtuo of tho sturdy common 
sense of the pages in which ho really has 
something to say—and says it. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


THE ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE A0E8. 

Die EnUrich'Iung das Kriegsiceeens und der 

Kriegfiihrung in der Itittcrzeit. By G. 

Kohler, General-Major z.d. Vol. III., 

Parts I., II., HI. (Breslau : Koebner.) 

In reviewing the third volume of General 
Kohler’s valuable and voluminous work, I 
am placed in an unenviable position, owing 
to the fact that his pages are tMckly strewn 
with polemical passages against myself. 
Not only has General Kohler deigned to 
notice at length writings of mine during the 
few last years, but he has exhumed a little 
book written so far back as 1883-84 for a 
university prize, in order to fall foul of some 
of my conclusions. I am not at all concerned 
to defend my views of that date. Being a 
Bachelor of Arts of one year’s standing at 
the time, it was hardly to be expected that 
I should have read all the chronicles which 
the General has consulted in ten years’ work 
at his subject. But I am somewhat vexed 
that ho should, while never saying a good 
word for my work, utiliso it again and again. 
If he condomns it as worthless, he ought 
not to quote it as an authority. Yet he 
does so continually; tho first page of his 
third volume (part i.) is simply analysed out 
of my pages 38-40; so, too, are 215-16 of 
vol. iii., part ii. He has followed me 
in choosing Adrianople as the first and 
Manzikert as tho last limit of his dealings 
with the Byzantine army; he quotes from 
me such points as Nicephorus Phocas’ 
observations on cavalry, and Maurice’s 
counsels on military service ; all this with¬ 
out a word which enables the reader to see 
how far ho is indebted. To quote a re¬ 
proach that tho Goneral makes to mo on 
another point, “ das finde ich nicht gentil.” 

No personal feeling, however, can prevent 
a full acknowledgment of merits of General 
Kohler’s book. He has consulted a vast 
body of chronicles, as well as all the modem 
books bearing on his subject. Nothing in 
Latin, German, French, English, or Italian 


has escaped him. Only in Greek is ho a 
little to seek, quoting Latin or French trans¬ 
lations in place of the original text, and, 
whence does venture on a word, producing 
forms^such as Trtpirpa)(g\iov, wpvtrrptyos, 
Spovyyos, (rrparcyos, {iav&wv (as a nom. sing.), 
while queer distortions and lack of accents 
seem to prove an insufficient acquaintance with 
the elements of the tongue. Unfortunately, 
too, the French translations of Byzantine 
authors which he employs are vile. But it 
is not in the breadth of his researches alono 
that General Kohler wins praise, but in his 
careful “ Kritik der Quellen.” There is 
hardly a writer in the province of the art of 
war who has not to plead guilty to the 
charge of having filled up lacunae in his 
earlier authorities by wholesale use of later 
ones. The practice is so tempting that it is 
almost universal. General Kohler has con¬ 
scientiously tried to avoid it, and succeeded 
far better than most; but even he occasion¬ 
ally lapses into sin—quoting Wace, for 
example, as an authority for the arrange¬ 
ment of the divisions of the English army 
at Hastings, and Henry of Huntingdon for 
details of sixth century battles between 
Briton and Saxon. 

Two sections of this third volume of the 
work are worthy of particular praise—the 
chapter treating of the growth of the 
knightly class in Europe, with a comparison 
between the very different shapes that it 
assumed in France, Germany, and England 
respectively; and the section which deals 
with minor tactical points, and the combina¬ 
tion of the arms in a mediaeval host. Some 
of tho broader deductions of the General, 
however, seem somewhat controvertible. 

The chief of these points, on which 
General Kohler’s views will not bo accepted 
by English critics, is the value of the 
English bowmen. He declares that he has 
given them all the importance that they 
deserve, and not undervalued them in com¬ 
parison with the archery of the Continent. 
But his final verdict is that they were 
“ unable to withstand the attack of a really 
courageous cavalry, and could be beaten 
even by a good infantry unsupported by 
cavalry, as for example at the fight of 
Nogent-sur-Seine.” Their victory over the 
Genoese at Crecy he carps at in the follow¬ 
ing words :— 

“ In the duel between bow and arbalest at 
Crecy, the former came off best. But we must 
romember that the conditions handicapped the 
Genoese; not only were their limbs tired with 
the march, and their bowstrings damp with the 
rain, but they had left their pa vises, which 
would have been of the greatest service, behind 
with the baggage. Their ill-luck can not 
therefore be generalised into a fair criterion of 
the relative value of bow and arbalest, and 
contemporaries never took it so. Neither 
France nor Germany abandoned the cross-bow 
for the bow in consequence.” 

The tendency of the paragraph is, unmis¬ 
takably, that, given fair conditions, the 
General believes that the bow was little, if 
at all, superior to the arbalest. The touch 
about the pavises is particularly absurd ; a 
soldier who cannot fight without a portable 
barn-door to stand behind, is useless in 
nine-tenths of the operations of war. The 
pavise, except for purely defensive work 
on a long-occupied position, or for siege 


operations, was a mere snare and burden > 
and troops which adopted it condemned 
themselves to immobility. Where do we 
hear of men who fought with cross-bow 
and pavise beating off an attack of 
cavalry, or dropping their missile weapons 
and throwing themselves forward for a 
charge against a disordered enemy, as did 
the English archers at Auray and Agincourt. 
As to General Kohler’s statement that, if 
the bow had been the better weapon, 
France and Germany would have taken it 
up, wo can only observe that he forgets that 
a lifetime of practice was taken to form the 
English archer, and that as a matter of fact 
both Scotch and French kings did try to 
organise a natural archery, but (in spite of 
Juvenal des Ursin’s ridiculous boast) to no 
effect. Again, he asks : “ If the bow was 
so good, why did the English give it up in 
favour of the arquebus in the sixteenth 
century, while that firearm was still so 
imperfect ? ” Tho answer is that the 
English did not give up the bow till the 
seventeenth century. On many occasions 
in the sixteenth century the bow beat the 
arquebus— e.g., when the Norfolk insur- 
ents of 1549 drove off Somerset’s German 
ackbut-men, and as late as 1642 there was 
great talk of arming the London Militia 
with the bow instead of the musket. 

Of course, the English archery had their 
weak side. Able to turn off almost any 
front attack, they were liable to be rolled 
up by an attack in flank, as at Bannock¬ 
burn, or cut to pieces if they were caught 
in disorder before they had formed their 
line of battle, as at Patay. But any 
troops, however good, can be beaten if 
their general is sufficiently incompetent, 
or if, by the fortune of war, they 
are surprised on unfavourable ground. 
Granted that their commander was of 
average merit, and the line well guarded 
on the flanks either by natural obstacles or 
by good heavy infantry, the archers could 
hold their own. The penetrating power of 
the arrow, too, was greater than General 
Kohler allows: he says that it could not 
pierce the knightly armour of the late four¬ 
teenth or early fifteenth century. But there 
is evidence to prove that it could ; for ex¬ 
ample, Henry Percy, at Shrewsbury, was 
killed by an arrow in the broast, which 
went fairly through breastplate and hauberk; 
Colart de Forges, at the fight of St. Vincent - 
lez-Laon, by one which went through his 
leg harness. 

While giving General Kohler all credit 
for his industry and thoroughness, and 
acknowledging that in many places he has 
overthrown received opinions, I am con¬ 
strained to observe that his love of polemics 
carries him into many unjustifiable state¬ 
ments concerning other writers’ views. To 
point out all the instances where he cap¬ 
tiously finds fault with statements of mine 
which are correct would take too much 
timo. A few examples will suffice. Ho 
says that in my account of the battle 
of Durazzo I commit a “ gross error” 
in stating that the Varangian guard got 
far ahead of the rest of the Byzantine 
army (iii., sec. 3, 1Q4). Now Anna 

Commena says that they iuavov rrjs 'Pwpauajs 
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quite conclusive in my favour. The passage 
which he quotes against me relates not to 
the battle at all, but to the drawing up of 
the emperor’s army before it set out to 
march to the field. Again, in speaking 
of Hastings, he says that I make the 
English shieldless in my account of the 
battle. Now, in speaking of the Bayeux 
tapestry in connexion with the details of 
the fight, I have especially mentioned (bottom 
of p. 97) the shields of the English; but 
tiie general quotes one sentence of mine, 
11 the Danish axe, if wielded with both 
hands, precluded the use of a shield in hand 
to hand combat,” and says that I thereby 
deny that the army of Harold bore shields. 
To this the only reply is that more than 
half Harold’s army were light troops who 
did not carry the axe at all, and that those 
who did carry it were able, while still 
holding their shields, to upe the axe with 
one hand, though not with the power which 
the employment of both hands would have 
given. 

I must acknowledge, on the other hand, 
that there are points on which General 
Kohler quite rightly corrects me. The 
position of the English dismounted knights 
at Crecy is one ; the tactical importance of 
the lossons of the Crusades another; the 
details of the armament of the Byzantine 
lancer a third. More might be found. 

I must apologize for having dwelt so long 
on General Kohler’s polemics against myself. 
In spite of the manifest unfairness of the 
bulk of his objections, I shall only add that 
his work is a most valuable contribution to 
tiie history of the art of war, and that 
nothing shall prevent me from bearing full 
testimony to the fruitful results of his pro¬ 
longed researches. 

C. Oman. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Rupert Alison. By Gertrude Forde. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Glencoonoge. By E. B. Sheridan Knowles. 
In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

Prisoners and Captives. ByH. S. Merriman. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Solly. By “Nomad.” In 2 vols. 
■ (Trischler.) 

A Royal Physician. By Y. B. Johnson. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Begum's Daughter. By E. L. Bynner. 
(Sampson Low.) 

AVe mean no unkind flippancy by asking 
Miss Forde whether she does not think, on 
reflection, that an index purgatorius (an 
article of which we hear, for the first time, 
in her book) would be a little, a very little, 
invidious ? Not, indeed, that it could classi¬ 
cally mean an index to Purgatory; but 
then classically or unclassicafiy it could 
hardly mean anything else, and really a 
Bottin or Webster of those regions might 
hurt obvious and not unamiable suscepti¬ 
bilities. This is not the only oddity we find 
in Rupert Alison. Men do, as Mr. Calverloy 
says, “ go mad and beat their wives ” from 
even less amiable causes than that which 


' he assigns. But Miss Forde gives no 
reason why Major Alison should have 
behaved to his wife in the improbably 
brutal fashion she describes; or rather, the 
only reason that she does give occurs later 
and is unintentional. Mrs. Alison dropped 
down dead of joy on hearing that her son 
was fourth wrangler (the exact distinction, 
by the way, of Frank Fairlegh); and a 
wife so excessively disproportionate in her 
passions may have been very trying in 
conjugal matters. In other words, there are 
some amiable absurdities in Miss Forde’s 
book. Her hero, though an excellent fellow, 
was certainly a prig; but he had a very 
lucky escape of the beautiful Edna Mont¬ 
gomery, to whom he said “ You look like a 
very lovely young girl.” Afterwards, the 
fortunes of him were more according to the 
priggishness than to the excellence; for the 
other young woman whom he ought to have 
married went out as nurse and teacher to 
South Africa, though she loved him and he 
her, and he became a “thoughtful” inde¬ 
pendent member of parliament, and he 
married a young Italian who could not 
have been at all amusing and who talked 
in heroics. And last of all the luck returned 
and he died. The book, though rather 
tempting to not too serious criticism, is a 
fresh and generous one. 

Glencoonoge is a very pleasant book, if 
only (and, indeed, not only) for the reason 
that it is most unlike other books of its 
class. Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s shield is 
blank, and we do not know whether he has 
done anything before; but in any case he 
may not improbably do something better 
still than this. His autobiographic, or, if 
there were such a word, autlustoric hero is, 
according" to a trick recently borrowed by 
Mr. Norris and others from Thackeray in 
his hovel the Widower mood, rather a fanfaron 
of the uninteresting, at least for a consider¬ 
able time; nor can we say that we greatly 
care for the loves of Conn Hoolahan and 
the beautiful book-keeper ( anglice , bar¬ 
maid), Jane Johnson, which seem at first 
likely to engross the book. The offensive 
behaviour of the English tourists at the Sarp, 
Glencoonoge, may be taken from the life; 
for unfortunately Borrow’s “low English¬ 
man” is not extinct. But Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles must excuse us if we remember a 
certain party who were met at Glengariffo 
forty or fifty years ago, and whose behaviour 
was in a milder form something like this. 
Still, the general flavour of the book is fresh 
and quaint: the descriptions both of places 
and people are new from the mint, and are 
not the battered cliches with which we are 
only too familiar in novels. Moreover, 
Alicia O’Doherty—with whose “browneyes, 
black hair, and creamy white face,” Mr. 
Horace Shipley is, rather after the manner 
of Francis Osbaldestone (how vile and 
odious are these comparisons!) blessed at 
the last—is a great deal too good for him. 
But the heroines always ought to be too 
good for the heroes, and, therefore, this is 
quite as it should be. Father John 
Moriarty, the priest, is also an agreeable 
person. If Mr. Knowles knows him in the 
flesh, one cannot but regret that celibacy is 
enjoined in the Boman Church ; for his kind 
appears to be getting dangerously few in 


Ireland of late years, and might be propa¬ 
gated with much advantage. 

The hopes of the reader of Prisoners and 
Captives fall, rise, and fall again as he 
begins and proceeds with the book. One of 
the opening statements, “the stillness of 
the atmosphere was phenomenal,” makes 
him, as he reads, grumble, “ It would havo 
been much more surprising if it had boon 
noumenal.” Then his fears are dissipated by 
a really powerful scene, in which a slave- 
catching English schooner comes to tho 
rescue of a merchantman, the whole of 
whose crew, except one, are down with 
yellow fever; and by some others of 
promise, if not exactly of merit. And then 
hope sinks once more, never fairly to rise 
again, when he finds that M[r. Merriman is 
at what we fear is an ingrained trick of drag¬ 
ging Nihilism into his story. “ In England,” 
the author says, at vol. ii., p. 175, “ the 
whole question of the future of Eussia is as 
little studied as its present state is known.” 
Well, we don’t know that anyone is to bo 
much blamed for not studying the future, 
the conditions of such study being not 
exactly scientific; but if Mr. Merriman will 
take the word of indifferent honest men, wo 
can assure him that by some, at least, of 
us the present state of Eussia is very woll 
known indeed. Well or til-known, wo 
can further assure him that it is a very bad 
“ subject to write novels about,” which ho 
complains that people think it good for, 
unless it be taken as a mere picturesque 
element in the story without any personal 
prejudice or prepossession interfering. Mr. 
Merriman has such prejudice; and it has 
made what might be a story of considerable 
interest one of interest only second-rate, or 
oven third-rate. As a whole, his American 
hero is a nuisance, and not a new nuisance; 
and his English heroes are not very much 
better. But his heroines have merit; somo 
of his situations (for instance, a fire at a 
theatre) are well nit off; and he has somo 
knack at character. 

The opening of Solly is not encouraging. 
It introduces us to two very vulgar young 
men, who call a friend’s servant “ Coachy,” 
and take their hats off to young ladies 
whom they do not know ; to a Scotchman, 
strong in dialect, who says, “imperenco,” 
like any cockney; to a wicked hero who is 
not only a base deceiver, but commits the 
further crime, unexcused by any natural 
weakness whatever, of reading to his sisters 
about evolution ; and to an author who talks 
about “ fictional theory.” “ Nomad,” how¬ 
ever, performs, in a certain fashion, bettor 
than she promises; and her story of Philip 
Dene’s wickedness, how he managed it, how 
he won for some time, and thou lost 
frightfully, will probably be not unwelcome 
to a considerable number of the readers for 
whom it was intended. A different class 
may, among other things, be repelled by 
the difficulty of answering the question— 
“ Granted that * Nomad ’ has arranged a 
rather ingenious reason why Gerald Lons¬ 
dale did not marry Holly Brereton, why has 
she noglocted to show any reasonable cause 
why Holly Brereton married Philip Dene, 
not loving him ? ” 

Miss Virginia Johnson’s story of tho Tyrol 
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is a little German in style as well as in 
scene, but by no means unpleasantly so. 
Its descriptions are very good, its personages 
far from uninteresting ; and there is a very 
ingenious representation of the way in which 
a toad can oblige a friend—a human friend 
—if it feels disposed to do so. 

Those who remember Agnes Surriage may 
be surprised to find so devoted a student of 
old colonial days as Mr. Bynner apparently 
travelling out of his line. But the 
Begum was not an East Indian Begum, 
as far as this story is concerned. The 
scene of the book is New York, the 
“ temp, of tale ” is the end of the seven¬ 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, and the whole action is purely 
American in interest as well as character. 
The very frontispiece (for the book is well 
illustrated) is a “ description of ye towne of 
New Yorke, anno domini 1690”; and the 
opening chapter is an account, both careful 
and lively, of the ways and chafferings of 
the market place in that still really Dutch 
though politically English settlement. There 
is even a Hip at an early period of the story; 
though it is almost painful to find that his 
surname is Yan Dorn and not Van Winkle. 
But the connexion is not merely verbal, 
for there is something of Irving in Mr. 
Bynner, combined with more of the late Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth in his earlier days. If 
he cannot be said to have exactly achieved 
the historical novel, the most difficult per¬ 
haps of all the kinds, he has at any rate 
made a fair attempt at it. The story of 
Leister’s conspiracy is very well told. 

George Saintsbury. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Eyre & Sfottiswoode (acting up to 
their reputation as Her Majesty’s Printers) and 
the Cambridge University Press have this week 
jointly issued a facsimile of the original MS. of 
what is called the Annexed Book of Common 
Prayer. This MS. has a curious history. It 
represents the changes adopted after the failure 
of the Savoy Conference in 1661. These 
changes were first made in MS. in a copy of 
the black-letter Prayer-book of 1636, after¬ 
wards known as the Convocation Book. The 
entire book, with all the alterations and addi¬ 
tions, was then copied out fair, in order to 
receive the written assent of Convocation, and 
finally to be annexed to the Act of Uniformity 
passed in 1662. At the end are appended the 
signatures of the members of Convocation of 
both provinces; and from a facsimile given of 
the binding, it is evident that the book was 
actually attached by six strings to the Act. 
But after the lapse of years the two became 
separated, and it was at one time thought that 
the book was lost. Accordingly, to meet the 
convenience of the Boyal Commission on 
Bitual of 1867, a facsimile was made of the 
Convocation Book, which, though in fact the 
original, is in law only secondary evidence. 
However, on search being made, the Annexed 
Book duly turned up in its proper custody, in 
the library of the House of Lords; and there 
it has been photographed, leaf by leaf, for the 
present facsimile. Though only in the hand¬ 
writing of one or more clerks, this document 
must always retain a supreme interest for 
ecclesiastical historians, as being the one 
authentic original of the liturgy still in use in 
the Church of England. The present magnifi¬ 
cent volume reflects the highest credit upon its 


publishers, who have, as regards binding, fol¬ 
lowed the style of the earlier facsimile of the 
Convocation Book (1871). The edition is 
limited to 750 oopies, all of which have, we 
understand, been already disposed of. 

Canon Overton’s brief Memoir of John 
Wesley —the second volume of the series on 
“English Leaders of Beligion” (Methuen)— 
must be acknowledged by those within and 
without the pale of Methodism to be admirable 
alike in tone and in style. Wesley and his 
latest biographer have many points in common. 
They both belonged to Lincoln College, Oxford; 
and with Canon Overton rests the spiritual 
charge of the parish in which Wesley’s father 
presided, in which Wesley himself was bom, to 
which he often returned. This intimate 
acquaintance with the scenes in which much of 
Wesley’s life was spent enables the present 
writer to contribute some few facts which had 
escaped the observation of the industrious Mr. 
Tyerman. In considering the vexed questions 
which surround the career of the founder of 
Methodism, a commendable moderation is 
everywhere conspicuous, though a complete 
assent may sometimes be withheld from the 
conclusions. The prevalent belief that his 
mission to Georgia was a failure is combated 
with vigour, if not with absolute success. One 
of the best passages in this volume sets out the 
means by which Wesley obtained, and succeeded 
in retaining for so many years, his marvellous 
hold on the minds and actions of myriads of 
followers; and the argument is worthy of 
adoption. The chapter on Wesley’s literary 
work, the innumerable publications which he 
threw off on State politics, theology, medicine, 
and several other subjects, contains an abund¬ 
ance of information, and furnishes in its 
laborious detail a striking contrast to the scant 
attention which would have been given to such 
a matter a few decades since. Many previous 
writers have described the actions or discussed 
the motives of John Wesley, but the modest 
Memoir by Canon Overton has justification for 
its existence. 

“ The Expositor’s Bible.” —The General 
Epistles of St. James and St. Jude. By the 
Bev. Alfred Plummer. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
It is possible to admit that Dr. Plummer has 
written a very able and interesting exposition 
of the Epistles of James and Jude, without 
agreeing with all his conclusions as to their 
date and authorship, and, indeed, several 
other matters. If there is any New Testament 
composition which bears its comparatively late 
origin plainly written on the face of it, one 
would be inclined to say it is the Epistle of 
Jude, and that of his “brother” James is 
probably, in point of time, not far from it. 
Yet Dr. Plummer has no difficulty in per¬ 
suading himself that both these Epistles belong 
to the apostolic age, and are the genuine 
writings of James and Jude, the brethren of 
the Lord. He considers that that of James 
may be placed anywhere between 45 and 
62 A.D., but, on the whole, is inclined to put 
it before the Council of Jerusalem, thus 
making it the earliest book in the New Testa¬ 
ment. On the supposition of its genuineness, 
this certainly seems the likeliest place for it; 
otherwise, how account for its total silence on 
most of the points of controversy between the 
Jewish and Gentilo Christians P On the other 
hand, if this was its place, how explain its 

S ilemio against Paul’s doctrine of justification P 
r. Plummer’s answer would be that there is, 
in fact, no such polemic, and that on the ques¬ 
tion of faith and works Paul and James are 
thoroughly at one. More satisfactory is his 
treatment of the Epistle in its literary relations 
—its dependence on Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom 
and its affinities of phraseology with some of 
Paul’s Epistles, and with 1 Peter. Its relation¬ 


ship to Hennas he does not touoh on. -Dr.' 
Plummer is evidently a good deal exercised 
about Jude’s inspiration, and how it can be 
reconciled with his use of apocryphal scrip¬ 
tures and his belief in their genuineness. He, 
of course, indulges in the usual commonplaces 
about not prejudging what qualities an inspired 
writing ought to possess, &c., instead of ex¬ 
amining the features which such writings 
actually present, as if it were possible to tell 
whether a particular writing was inspired or 
not, unless it were first settled by what marks 
an inspired writing may be recognised. That 
these Epistles are canonical is, indeed, certain, 
since they are found in the Canon; but it cannot 
be said of either of them that it is a book “ of 
whose authority there was never any doubt in the 
Church.” These, however, are not questions 
of primary importance for the expositor, who 
might fairly enough take for granted the in¬ 
spiration and authenticity of the documents of 
which he treats; and we should be sorry to 
be thought not to do justice to the scholarly 
ability with which Dr. Plummer brings out the 
meaning of the two Epistles which he under¬ 
takes to expound. His book, though here and 
there, perhaps, too controversial in its tone, is. 
on the whole, an excellent example of scriptural 
exegesis, and a worthy addition to the “ Ex¬ 
positor’s Bible.” 

It would be easy to say much in praise 
of the Textbook of the Jewish Religion, by 
M. Friedlander (Kegan Paul & Co.), from a 
literary and even from a religious point of 
view. Since, however, this is but an outline 
of a larger work on the same subject, we will 
confine ourselves to the remark that this small 
book embodies in an equal degree thought, 
learning, and experience. Not every one cam 
be so wisely temperate in communicating re¬ 
ligious instruction as to keep the door open for 
further disclosures of truth. The substance 
and the form of this little book have been 
determined, no doubt, by the Chief Babbi’s Code; 
but how few could have produced this clear and 
instructive Summary P Many Christians, and 
even those who do not venture to call them¬ 
selves such, will desire to have precisely what 
is here offered—viz., a detailed and yet brief 
and handy sketch of the fundamental doctrines 
and usages of the orthodox Jewish faith. We 
use the word “orthodox” designedly, well 
knowing that in Judaism, as in Christianity, 
there is a foundation below that which even 
liberal-minded orthodoxy pronounces to be fun¬ 
damental. The analysis of the Jewish Prayer- 
Book is noticed in the preface as a special 
feature of the book. It supplements that 
admirable edition of the Prayers which was 
published lately in a cheap well-printed volume, 
and may be commended to Christian scholars 
at the outset of a historical study of Judaism. 
As specimens of Dr. Friedlander’s definitions 
we quote the following: “The process by Which 
the prophets learn the Will of God is called 
Inspiration, and the prophet is called an inspired 
man ; that is, a man endowed with the Spirit if 
the Lord." “ It was in ancient times the custom 
to anoint persons when appointed to important 
offices, such as kings, priests, and prophets. 
‘ Anointed ’ became, therefore, in Hebrew 
identical with 'appointed.’ Cyrus, e.g., was 
‘ anointed ’ to conquer Babylon and liberate 
the captive Jews. The Israelites are the 
* anointed of the Lord,’ to teach all mankind 
by their own good example the true faith and 
the true worship of God.” On p. 44 some little 
modification seems necessary. The young 
student is told that “there were also inspired 
men who had no message for their fellow-men, 
and were not prophets.” But if these men 
were at all “ inspired ” to know the will of 
God, must they not have had some message 
for their follow-men P Possibly this “ text¬ 
book” will, after all, prove a more,satisfactory 
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work than the larger treatise, precisely because 
;t admits of a certain amount of variety of 
interpretation. 

“ Bypaths of Bible Knowledge.” —Early 
Bihle Sonys. With Introduction on the Nature 
and Spirit of Hebrew Song. By C. A. 
Drysdale. (Religious Tract Society.) Mr. 
Drysdale’s name is unknown to us. He has 
chosen a subject on which the highest 
scholarship and the most graphic literary 
power might well be employed. The songs of 
the Old Testament, from Herder’s time onwards, 
have been recognised as the most characteristic 
blooms of the Israelitish genius. Moreover, 
Biblical studies, illuminated by the critical 
spirit, have gone so much in advance of 
popular handbooks that wise and skilful 
popularisers are almost more needed now than 
first-class bishops and archbishops. Alas, Mr. 
Drysdale’s aims are set too low ! “In tho fol¬ 
lowing pages,” he warns us, “ the critical is 
necessarily subordinated to the spiritual; 
historical and other literary matter being 
made subservient to the highor aim of 
vivifying the ideas and enforcing the principles 
of these early Bible songs.” But what are 
the ideas and principles of these fragments of 
undent poetry and how can they be ascer¬ 
tained except by criticism ? and what is that 
scholarship higher than that of the so-called 
“higher criticism,” which will deal with 
“ gravo and delicate ” literary and historical 
questions “fearlessly” and with a “reverent 
simplicity ” ? The preface seems, in fact, to 
point at a compromise, and not at a reconcilia¬ 
tion between the Church and historical inquiry. 
Still, though earnest and historical Bible 
students will not get much help from this 
little book, ordinary readers who have not 
much time, nor as yet much developed critical 
instinct, will be thankful for these essays on 
the Structure and Spirit of Hebrew Song, the 
Song of Moses at tne Red Sea, tho Deutero- 
nomie Song, the Songs of Deborah and Hannah, 
David’s Even-song, and the four secular songs 
of the Sword, the Well, the War-flame, and 
the Bow. We do not know whether Mr. 
Drysdule is a trained Hebrew scholar. 

-1 Translation of the Treatise Chagiyah from 
the Babylonian Talmud. With Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary, and Indices. By W. Streane 
(Cambridge : University Press.) Would that 
the little band of Cambridge Talmudic scholars 
could be induced to furnish cheaper and less 
abundantly illustrated editions of Talmudic 
treatises, either in Hebrew or in an English 
version, or in both ! Those who know Mr. 
Lowe’s Palestinian Mishna, and Dr. Taylor’s 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, and who now add 
to their library Mr. Streane’s careful transla- 
lation of Chagigah, will understand our remarks. 
Most of the shorter footnotes in the latter work 
are indeed necessary; but all mere illustrations, 
whether from Longfellow or from tho Books 
of Maccabes, together with a part of the intro¬ 
duction and of the glossary, might well have 
been omitted. By inserting matters of this 
kind, the translator of Chagigah lays himself 
open to much criticism. For why are German, 
and especially Gcrman-Jewish, works so little 
referred to Even Herzfeld is only cited in 
the course of a quotation from Dr. Taylor. 
And though Mr. Morrison may be an excellent 
compiler, and Prof. Margoliouth a learned 
theorist, why should the second-hand Haggadic 
specimens of the former and the ingenious 
paradoxes of the latter be thrust upon 
the young student of the Talmud, 
simply, as it would seem, because they come 
from English writers ? Still, the book is 
welcome, not only for its own sake, but as a 
monument of theteachingof the late Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy, who was so much respected as Reader 
in Talmudic in Cambridge. There is much of 


interest in this treatise; and, if we mention a 
few suggestive passages, it is not with tho idea 
that they are necessarily the most important. 
On p. 11 there is a striking illustration of Isa. 
lxv. 4, on p. 68 of Eph. iv. 13, and on p. 81 of 
John i. 48. Different views of Jewish authorities 
on the Creation are given on p. 60, where the 
notice of the views of Nachum on Gen. i. 1 is 
instructive for the history both of exegesis and 
of religious ideas. From p. 83 onwards we 
meet with the Hebrew Faust, Elisha ben 
Abuyah, whose story is full of curious details. 
How fine is R. Johanan’s saying respecting him 
on p. 88 ! Should not “ Christian hymns ” 
(p. 86) rather be “Gnostic hymns”? But 
Wiinsche’s view of the passage seems to us more 
probable. 

The Rise of Christendom. By Edwin Johnson. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) The race of crocheteers 
seem just now to have transferred their activity 
from physical science to the more congenial 
field of theological criticism. Even Franco 
and Germany are not safe from them, much 
less England. Within tho last few years we 
have had Herr Ernst von Bunsen telling us that 
the date of the foundation of Solomon’s 
Temple was changed by the LXX. to bring 
it into accordance with the date of Buddha’s 
death, and M. Maurice Yemes, in his Resultats 
tie I’Exeyese Biblique, bringing down the com¬ 
position of the most ancient Hebrew Scriptures 
to a post-exilian period. But for the external 
evidence there is no telling where he would 
have stopped. Mr. Johnson is less prejudiced. 
External evidence goes for nothing with him. 
According to his theory, the whole Bible was 
forged in the early Middle Ages. Islam gave 
birth to Judaism, and Judaism to Christianity. 
This is proved by the order of their holy days 
—Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. Jerusalem 
was not a Jewish city, nor did the Jews ever 
live in Palestine. Philo, Josephus, the 
Fathers, the older Byzantine historians, and 
whole masses of mediaeval chronicles are pro¬ 
nounced forgeries, for no other reason than that 
they conflict with Mr. Johnson’s theory. For 
the same reason all references to the Jews in 
the Greek and Latin classics are condemned as 
clumsy interpolations. It might bo thought 
that the development of such a paradox would 
make the book amusing; but the Rise of 
Christendom is not amusing—it is deadly dull. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The volume of Sir Robert Peel’s early letters, 
already announced in the Academy, will cover 
the period when he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (1812-18), and his first term of office 
as Home Secretary (1822-27). It is edited by 
Mr. Charles Stuart Parker, who was for some 
time private secretary to Lord Cardwell, one of 
the original trustees under Peel’s will. The 
resent trustees are Lord Hardinge and the 
peaker of the House of Commons. The book 
will be published by Mr. John Murray shortly 
after Easter, and will be illustrated with a 
portrait. 

The Life of Archbishop Tait, by Dean 
Davidson and Canon Benham, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Macmillan. It will be 
in two volumes, and will have two portraits. 

The second volume of Mr. S. R. Gardiner's 
Student's History of England will bo published 
in a few days. It covers tho central period 
from 1309 to 1689, and will have nearly one 
hundred illustrations. 

Miss Mathilde Blind has in the press a new 
volume of poems, which will bo published in 
the course of the present season, under tho title 
of Dreams in Miniature. It will contain about 
half a dozen narrative poems, such as “A 
Mother’s Dream,” “ The Russian Student’s 


Tale,” “ A Carnival Episode,” &c., besides a 
number of songs and lyrics. 

The Rev. Dr. J. C. Atkinson, rector of 
Danby—who will be known to many by his 
admirable Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect— 
has written a volume of reminiscences, which 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan, under 
the title of Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. 

Mr. W. Clark Russell’s Life of Lord 
Collingwood will be published next week by 
Messrs. Methuen, with illustrations by Mr. F. 
Brangwyn. 

Mu. William Heinemann will publish im¬ 
mediately, in a rovised form, the lectures which 
Mr. Hall Caine recently delivered at tho Royal 
Institution on “ The Little Manx Nation.” 
Mr. Caine started this week on a visit to 
Tangiers, where he hopes to obtain material for 
a novel with an oriental background, which he 
has been contemplating; for his interest in 
Islam dates back long before ho planned his 
prohibited drama of “ Mahomet.” By the 
way, it is curious that the strongest opposition 
to the performance of this play in England 
should come from a brother Manxman, Mr. 
Quilliam. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will shortly issue 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, in six volumes, 
with a portrait of Landor and other frontis¬ 
pieces. The first volume will appear in April, 
and it is hoped that tho whole publication will 
be completed by December. There will also be 
130 large paper copies for England. Tho 
edition -will be edited by Mr. C. G. Crump, who 
has already edited Pericles and Aspasia for the 
Temple Library Series. It will bo in the main 
a reprint from the complete edition of Landor’s 
Works published by Chapman & Hall in 1876, 
which was edited by the late John Forster ; but 
the text will be carefully compared with 
previous editions, and a bibliography added to 
each Conversation, showing the various forms 
in which it was originally published. There 
will also be short explanatory notes upon the 
subjects of the dialogues, and the more obscure 
allusions contained in them. 

The first volume of the new series entitled 
the “Camden Library” will be issued imme¬ 
diately by Mr. Elliot Stock. It is Mr. Hubert 
Hall’s The Antiquities of the Exchequer. 

The Log of a Jack- Tar, the new volume of the 
“ Adventure Series” already announced, will be 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin immediately. 

The next volume of the Camelot series will 
be Miss Mitford’s Our Village, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 

Messrs. Hutchinson will issue immediately 
a now edition of Mr. Edward Jenkins’s Barney 
Geogheghan, M.P.; or Home Rale at St. Stephen's. 
Mr. Jenkins, we may add, if not himself an 
Irishman, certainly married a wife from Ulster. 

A cheap edition of the novel John lUesfn- 
rott, by Mr. James Baker, will shortly be issued 
by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

The publications of the English Dialect 
Society for the year 1891 will be : (62) 
Rutland Words, collected by the Rev. Christo¬ 
pher Wordsworth; (63) A Supplement to the 
Sheffield Glossary (No. 37), by Sidney O. Addy ; 
(64) The Strong Verbs in the Modern Dialects of 
the South of England, by Dr. Karl Bulbring, 
translated by A. W. Badharn; and, if funds 
permit, one or both of the following: A 
Supplement to the Dictionary of English Plant 
Names, by James Britten and Robert Holland ; 
The Dialect of Idle and Windhitl, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, by Prof. J. Wright. 

The March number of the Religious Review of 
Reviews, to be published to-day, will contain 
articles on “ John Wesley” (illustrated); “Has 
Christianity Failed ? ” by Ouida, with a reply 
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by Father Ignatius; “My Experiences as 
President of the T. M. C. A.,” by Mr. G. 
Williams; “Theism,” by the Rev. C. M. 
Voysey; and a review of Prof. Pfleiderer’s new 
book. 

The India Office has printed a list of 
Government publications described as “ on salo 
at the India Office, and at the Government 
Presses at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.” 
As a matter of fact, the India Office will not 
sell single copies to a single purchaser, who is 
referred to certain authorised agents; and is it 
credible that noneof the other provincial govern¬ 
ments publish, except those specified? If so, 
we have a fresh proof that the old “ presidency ” 
system is not yet extinct. Revised editions of 
this list are promised half-yearly; and in 
future numbers the price and date of each work 
will be added. By the absence of such biblio- 
grajihical details, the present issue is rendered 
almost valueless. 

Messrs. Macmillan have now issued the 
sixth volume of what, in compliment to the 
American printers, we must calf the Riverside 
edition of the complete works of Mr. James 
Russell Lowell. The order of publication has 
been, in the main, chronological. First came 
four volumes of literary essays, representing 
the author s early critical studies, not only in 
books, but in character. They were followed 
by one volume of political essays, dealing with 
questions that have passed into the history of 
the United States. The present volume, which 
is entitled “Literary and Political Addresses,” 
contains the comparatively scanty harvest of 
his later years; and it is of special interest to 
us in this country, for it covers the period of his 
residence here as Minister. Since he has returned 
home, and Matthew Arnold has died, no one is 
left to perform the particular function of com¬ 
memorating in dignified and appropriate words 
the anniversaries of English literature. Hero, 
for example, we have the addresses delivered 
on unveiling the busts of Fielding at Taunton, 
and of Coleridge in Westminster Abbey. Later 
in the volume, we are again taken back to 
America, and shown how burning questions of 
the day can be discussed in a philosophic 
spirit. And here ns before, it is impossible to 
avoid the reflection, that we have no Englishman 
who precisely fills Mr. Lowell’s place of veteran 
and impartial critic, a warm patriot, but free 
from partisanship and chauvinism alike—the 
ideal “professor in polities.” The volume closes 
with an index to all the Prose works, occupying 
no less than 100 pages, compiled with American 
exhaustiveness, but printed with certain varieties 
of type that are not altogether pleasing to 
Euglish eyes. 


UNI VERSITY JOTTINGR. 

The vice-chancellor has appointed Sir Alfred 
C. Lyall to deliver the public lecture at Cam¬ 
bridge on Sir Robert Rede’s foundation for this 
year. The subject chosen is “Natural Religion 
in India.” 

Prof. Jebu has accepted an invitation to 
deliver the second course of Turnbull lectures 
on poetry at Johns Hopkins University, Balti¬ 
more. The first course is just now being 
delivered by Mr. Stedman. 

Cambridge, his later university, has antici¬ 
pated Oxford in conferring upon Mr. Mandell 
Creighton the degree of D.D. Mr. Freeman 
will be sorry to hear that in the Grace his follow- 
historian is officially described as ‘ ‘ bishop 
designate” of Peterborough. 

Mr. W. R. Dunstan has been appointed by 
the delegates of the common university fund at 
Oxford to be lecturer in materia medica for 
a term of three years. 


THE ACADEMY. 


Mr. W. R. Morfill, reader in Slavonic at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture to-day 
(Saturday) on “The Origin of the Russians, 
with special reference to the Chronicle of 
Nestor.” 

TnE following is the Latin speech in which 
the Public Orator at Oxford (the Rev. W. W. 
Merry, Rector of Lincoln College) introduced 
Mr. H. Bradley for the honorary degree of 
M.A. on Tuesday, March 3: 

“ Sextus iam agitur annus ex quo ordinibus nostris 
aclscriptum excepimus rirum eruditum Iacobum 
Murray, cuius ope perfectissimum Anglici eermonis 
thesaurum e Typographco Clarendoniano iam turn 
emittendum curabat Academia. 

“ Adeo tainen inter mantis cotidie succrevit vasta 
moles, mirabilis ilia quidem et Universitate Oxoni- 
ensi haud indigna, tantumque laboris impendium 
magis magis postulavit, ut fieri non posset quin 
nova arcesserentur auxilia, ne molestae quaedam 
operi conficiendo obvenirent morae. Quae cum ita 
pint gratulor Academiac quae strenuum et doctum 
sibi virum libenti libentem adsciverit, qui cum 
propter luculentam antiquitatis cognitionom acu- 
tissimis sese iudicibus comprobaverit, turn prae- 
sertim in scientia linguistica tantam adeptus est 
laudem ut dignus haberetur qui Societati Philo- 
logicae praesideret. 

‘ ‘ Dueo ad vos virum insignem Henricum Bradley, 
de omnibus litterarum studiis optime meritum, ut 
admittatur ad gradum Magistri in facilitate Artium, 
honoris causa.” 

The University of Oxford has been asked to 
lend the portrait of Sir Martin Frobisher, in 
the Bodleian, for the Royal Naval Exhibition. 

On Saturday last, the senates of Aberdeen 
university conferred the degree of LL.D. on 
the following: Dr. W. Bruce Dingwall; Mr. 
James Moir; Mr. Morrison, of Geelong; Prof. 
Daniel Oliver; Mr. Robert A. Niel; Sheriff 
Rampini; and Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe. 

At the annual general meeting of the members 
of University College, London, held last week, 
the following were elected members of the 
council: Mr. Henry Craik, Mr. R. B. Haldane, 
Mr. Ludwig Mond, and Lord Reay. 

The committee formed to present Prof. 
Henry Morley with a testimonial, on his resigna¬ 
tion of the chair of English at University Col¬ 
lege, London, has just issued its report. After 
paying for an illuminated address, and pro¬ 
viding the capital for a medal to be given 
yearly with the principal English prize, the 
balance of the subscriptions (which is consider¬ 
able) is to be handed over to Prof. Morley as a 
personal gift. 

The annual meeting of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching is to 
bo held at the Guildhall to-day (Saturday), at 
3 p.m., when the Bishop of Durham will deliver 
an address on “ Ideals.” It is hoped that 
Mr. Goschen will also be present, and make 
a statement as to the future development of the 
society. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

KENNACK SANDS. 

On Kennack Sands the sun 
Shines, and the warm wind blows, 
Moulding the banks anew 
Whore the sea-holly grows. 

Waters softly blue, 

And exquisitely clear, 

Meet the o’er arching sky: 

O’er them the sweet airs mu. 

There may’st thou idly lie 
And still find new delights, 
Watching the gulls’ white flights 
Above that lonely place; 

Listen by hours, nor hear 
A single human sound 
To spoil the free, profound, 

Aerial quietness. 
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But when thou’rt gone, the night 
On Kennack comes, and soon 
Lovely beyond dreams 
Arises the round moon : 

In whose trembling light 
The rough splendour gleams 
Of the crested sea. 

Ah ! could’st thou there thou be ! 

But mortal ears can hear not 
What those pale sands hear theu ; 
Sounds not of mortal birth, 

Laughter, and dance, and mirth, 

Of the golden-haired sea fairies 
Mermaidens and mermen. 

On days when I have lost 
My peace, and when my heart 
Beats faster than it should, 

Some chance sight will start 
Pilgrim memory’s feet, 

Back she flies ; and sweet 
Kennack’s lonely coast 
Spreads before my mind. 

The sea-sound calms my blood; 

Fresh blowB the cool sea-wind, 

And murmurs in my ear : 

Peace hath left thee awhile, 

Put to delight her here. 

R. L. B. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for March contains Prof. 
Sunday’s second article on the origin of the 
Synoptic Gospels. It need hardly be said that 
he agrees with those who seek for the founda¬ 
tion of our Gospels in a written document, and 
is abreast of contemporary criticism. He also 
gives an interesting notice of Prof. Ramsay’s 
work on the historical geography of Asia 
Minor. Prof. Marshall at last arrives at the 
point, and endeavours to prove his theory that 
ut least certain portions of the Synoptic 
Gospels were translated from a common 
Aramaic original. Thus far we are not 
persuaded, nor does this article show well by the 
side of Prof. Sunday’s masterly paper. A much 
more thorough scholarship is required to solve 
such a difficult problem, if, indeed, it be 
soluble. Dr. Petavel, apparently a French 
scholar, writes interestingly of the “house” 
rVulg., villa) of Gethsemano. A lecture on 
J oel by that gifted scholar and preacher, the 
late Prof. Elmslie, and an exposition of James 
i. 9, 10, represent the homilctical element in this 
number. 

The Antiquary of this month is hardly up to 
its usual level. The archaeological news, 
which has of late been an important feature, 
continues to be well arranged ; but the articles 
are none of them of a character to enforce 
attention. Mr. R. C. Hope continues his 
series of papers on “ Holy Wells,” which, when 
completed and furnished with a topographical 
index, will forma useful handbook. Mrs. B. F. 
Scarlett gossips pleasantly on English heir¬ 
looms, and the Hon. Harold Dillon tells somo 
interesting facts concerning English horses of 
the sixteenth century. 


TIIE NEW RUSSIAN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Warsaw: Feb. 10, 1801. 

Towards the end of 1889, thanks to the efforts 
of somo professors of the St. Petersburg Uni¬ 
versity, a Russian Historical Society was 
founded, and its regulations were confirmed on 
October 1 by the Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. The society now numbers 1G3 members, 
and has just published the first volume of its 
Proceedings under the title Istoriclieskoe Obosr- 
jenie or “ Historical Review.” I venture to 
give some account of the various contents of 
this interesting volume. Several articles are 
written by Prof. Carejev, who took a leading 
part in organising the society. In his introdue- 
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tory sketch on ‘ ‘ The Investigation of some Theo¬ 
retical Questions in Historical Science,” Prof. 
Carejev points out that the problem for his¬ 
torians of the future is, not how to write 
history (ssus 8« tV Itrroplay avyypdiptiy), but how 
to comprehend its evolution, or, as has been 
said by a German author, 11 den concreten 
Mecbanismus der Geschichte in allgemeine 
(abstracte) TJntersuchungen blosszulegen und 
zu erlautera.” Consequently, Prof. Carejev on 
the following pages discusses the greatest pro¬ 
blem of the human mind—“ the philosophy, 
history, and theory of progress.” The next 
chapter is devoted by the same author to a 
general sketch of recent French publications 
on the Great Revolution. Other contributions 
come from S. V. Forsten, P. D. Pogodin, S. L. 
Stepanov, and Prof. A. T. Pavinski (of the 
University of Warsaw). Mr. Forsten opens his 
paper on “The Foreign Policy of Sweden in 
the Thirty Tears’ War ” with an old assertion, 
that Gustavus’s motive for interference was 
principally political, since the object of gaining 
important acquisitions of territory on the Baltic 
weighed more with him than sympathy for 
his suffering coreligionists. Though Mr. 
Forsten has made use of a large store of un¬ 
printed materials at Paris, Rome, and Stock¬ 
holm, the whole question still remains very 
uncertain. Mr. Pogodin, whose article is 
entitled “Macaulay as Historian,” does not 
seem to have truly appreciated the peculiarities 
of Macaulay’s genius—the brilliancy of his 
rhetorical exposition, though touched with 
partisanship and with a tendency to paradox. 
Mr. Stepanov reviews the recent works of 
Fustel de Coulanges and Glasson on the origin 
of rural property under the Franks. Prof. 
Pavinski gives an interesting picture of the 
present state of Polish historiography. With 
all their faults, the historians of to-day have 
elucidated the mediaeval period of Poland, and 
thrown much light on its internal state and 
social relations. 

B. Alexandrenxo. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS.” 

Trinity College, Dublin: Feb. 27, 1891. 

P. 33,1. 5.—Kal * 8 Aii / (rtt wffiwrip* ri]y ainijv alriay 
ipxalas* iwoiytrar. The editor’s suggestion, 8 ii t4)v 
airily air lay ipxb* °" K 8 * 0/77 crav, gives the required 
sense, but does not explain the corruption. Read 
t V alnrjy airtay iyapxlas. The omission of one 
w caused the corruption. iwapxla is the negative 
of dpx'h. “archonship” (cf. Xenophon, Hell. 
ii. 3, 1). 

P. 36,1.4.—ot tV oAiyapxtay iftrotiv. Perhaps 
i(ti\ovy here and on p. 93,1. 6 . 

P. 12, 1. 11. —[paiip S' itttKKr)<ri]aOfy puitpiy. The 
restoration is certainly wrong. The alternative 
expressions are pnapiy or <purjj pnapj, and the verb 
should be tSviivyipwro or 4<p6 «)<r«, or something of 
that kind. 

P. 43, 1. 12 .—Si ore 4ytupyoiyro. rovro 

S' ixoiti k t.a. This adverb and the middle verb 
are, of course, impossible. Tho MS. has tytup- 
youyrai. Possibly Start iSlovs dypuus 4ytvpyovv. 
ita 1 rovro 8 ’ 4voiti K t.A. 

P. 44, 1. 20.— piiyiarov 81 srdyruy tJv [r ay apeoxo]- 
nhuv rb Sr/aoTikby that if fjdti k.t.A. It is hard to 
find a substitute for this unlucky conjecture. 
Perhaps tmv 4vaiyovpi4vuy. 

P.45, 1. 7.—Koi Si] Koi 6 pidAtoTa Ka6[4]K~\uy srpbs 
vijs r vpayylSos. This is untranslatable. The MS. 
has rpos r ( j ] y ) t(t)s) rvpayyiSvs. Perhaps read 
ku9^«4)v -ypbs irpovraras t. The law referred both 
to the tyrant himself and to those who were chiefly 
instrumental in establishing a tyranny, wpoardrat 
(almost “ringleaders”) covers both. For the ex¬ 
pression cf . Xenophon, Hell. V. 1, 36—*pocxTitrai 

ytyipityoi ttji tlpvvvs. 

P. 46, 1. 1.— f/tray 81 86 o pity 4k tvs 707 ** 777 $ . . . 
Sio 8 ’ 4k tvs 'hpytias k.t.a. This would imply that 
the Argive Timonassa was only a concubine of 
Pisistratus; but Aristotle knew that she was his 
wife, for in the next sentence he tells us so— lyvy-ty 
yip k.t.a The opposition is clearly between the 
first wife and the second. Read, therefore, 4k tvs 
wpebrvs yapitTvs (or TVS yaytrvs tvs *pi»T 77 $). The 
corruption (in either case) was due to the homoio- 
teleuton tvs. 

1’. 46 (ad cxlran .).—The editor makes a difficulty 
about tho antecedent of a<p' ol. Is not o5 neuter 'r 

P. *18, 1. 15.—&AV S AeySfitvos A by os . OVK 

tAvHis 4ffTiy. But the MS. has aAvdts. Read 

vii tkAv04s. 

P. 49, 1. 5 .—vtliras aitrip 7 by iKKiay Sotvat t)\v 
S.fi dy. Itead airf. 

P. 53, 1. 16.— 4stlartvuy i Sfjpios Tip KAeiaBtyti. 
i Svpios is clearly a gloss. 

P. 56,1. 7.— srpoavyipevat 81 toiv Situwv t ovs p.'ty 
ivb Teev Tisruy, tovs 81 inb TUiy KTiadvruy • oil yip 
Srayres b*rjpxoy (ti tois rinois. The editor suggests 
that Sireur* should be read. Palaeographically o4 
yip isramts <o l KTl<ravr*s> iwvpxoy k.t.a. would 
be a neat correction. All the original founders 
were not extant in local memories. On the other 
hand, if it is meant that some places were name. 


less, we might read iwacriv b*vpx Mpara rots 
risrots. 

P. 61 .—NiKoSjfiou ipxomos, MS. NiKoja^Soat. I 
do not follow the editors objections to Nicomedes. 
A dark suspicion crosses one’s mind that the 
“ Modes ’ ’ are at the bottom of his note. He does 
not like a conqueror of Modes at Athens before 
Marathon, or at least before the Ionic revolt. Of 
what Medes was Tydeus thinking when he named 
his son Diomedes? If the MS. had M vSoyUov, 
there would be some sense in the editor’s note. 

P. 78, 1. 7.— koI xpivoy ]i4vTiva SitSlSov. l’erhaps 
SiwffoAlay ISISou (soil. Kleophon). 

P. 91, 1. 7.— Sli tovs stapopylaasnas, a very 
doubtful form. Read either ipylaamas or vapopiiv- 
aravras. 

P. 95, 1. 1.—If furw is right, this is far tho 
earliest instance of piayidu. I should be inclined 
to read payiKbs &v. yvpSy is also doubtful. *. 68 - 
ptvos should, of course, be vtiBi/itros. 

P. 101, 1. 5 .—Tifavris iAioBai apsis iKaripuv. 
Read fKdrtpoy ( cf. rhy KtKTVPlivov, 1. 3). 

P. 102, 1. 7.— si/y iyaypat/y/jy. We should expect 
ri]y ivoypa^hr. 

P. 103, 1. 21 .—vyovtityoi rovro srpvrov ipx (lv Sty 
tvs t/ioyolas. So MS ; but fiiy is printed after 
dpxtiv in the text. There is no point in pi4r. Sty 
is merely a slip for Stiy, which is really wanted. 
“Deeming that it was right that this measure 
should begin the restoration of concord.” 

P. 105, 1. 2. — Sevr4pa 81 Kal Tpdnrj find rctira 
[l(]*X ol;<7a voAirdas rd£is V 4n 1 ©tj atas ytviixtyv 
MS. xoAnuay Ta^iv. Read sa rtxovaa sroAtrtlav rdfis. 

P. 106, 1. 3.— 878877 S’ v Tuf TtTpaKoaicyV Karan- 
ranis. MS. 678877 *. Read oySov 8 '4]y. 

P. Ill, 1. 10.—Kal 3 ti 4y eKaffTp rp vpiipa, *al 
8 TI oi KaBijKti oZtoi srpnypifovoi. The fourth and 
fifth letters of KaBj]K(i are uncertain. Perhaps 
xa 6 (£< 1 . Kartxu might well have been a teebnieal 
word in the sense required. 

P. 112,1. 14 .—srspl is wanted before &v. 

P. 127, 1. 3 .—8 4v iyopa airos ipybs &yios brrai. 
We must either read 8 4v iyopip apybs airos, or 
regard ipyis as a gloss. 

J. B. Buitv. 


Prof. Tyrrell wishes to make two corrections in 
his letter in the Academy of last week, which was 
printed without a proof: 

P. 14,1. 5.—For iiAaiyt 1 , rend 4]\ahtt, “ is dis¬ 
tracted.” 

P. 120,1. 9.—For 8 * 8 * 0 *, read 8 * 8 vov. 

Prof. Tyrrell also adds the following fresh 
emendation: 

P. 30,1. ult. — Tvxuy, reader vx*iv. 


With regard to p. 33, 1. 5, Mr. J. A. Stewart, 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Mr. W. S. Lean, 
writing from Flounders College, Ackwortli, both 
suggest emendations very similar to that made- 
above by Mr. Bury. The former remarks that the 
Berlin fragment, as translated by Blass ( Uerim -v 
xv. 372) has 5ia Tavrpv ; and he therefore proposes 
Sid ri)y avrijy air lay byapxlay 4rrolr t aay. 'File latter 
Would read TTJ* ainijv (ti avapxlav 

Again, in p. 43, 1. 12, Mr. Stewart suggests 
$ 0 ro SictcAouv ytupyovyTts, aud aypol.oi- for 
o[*o]ooi[»] in the previous line; while Mr. Lean 
makes substantially the same emendation as Mr. 
Bury. 

Mr. Stewart goes on: 

“ P. 24, 2, 3 .—ip rois yifiois roi [t 2 ] 8 a»io\ Ot. 
ovkcti xfiuyrai (otoy [eiKts) y4]ypawrat For olvv 
tUis I would suggest oi yty. 

“ Some readers of the Academy may not have seen 
the opinion which Prof. H. Diels has expressed in 
the Deutsche Lilteralurzntutuj (February 14): “A 111 
Anfang fehlen cm Par Columncn, am Scbluss 
(col. 31-37) ist der Text verstummelt, aber dm 
Uebrige (30 col. - 62 Kapitel) liest sich ohne Miihe, 
da die kleineren Liicken hier von der Ilerausgeber, 
Mr. Kenyon mit Geschick imd Gluck erganzt 
worden sind. Diese Leistung, die mit erstaunlichcr 
Sehnelligkeit vollgebracht worden ist, verdient urn 
so mehr unsere voile Anerkennung, als Gelehrto, 
die solcher Arbeit femer stehen, das in der editio 
princeps gliicklich Geleistete als selbstverstandlich 
hinzunehmen, und auf das minder Gelungene den 
Finger zu legen pflegen.’ ” 

[With regard to our own comments last week 
upon the second edition, we are informed that no 
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alteration has been made that would involve a 
departure from the MS. The only corrections are 
in places where the actual reading was wrongly 
given in the first edition. For example, the thou 
new inserted after iilmr in p. 43,1. 3, is here repre¬ 
sented in the MS. by a short stroke, as often; 
and similarly the Ji of awSiotitii is an addition 
above the line. In short, the second edition does 
not profess to be a critical text any more than tho 
first. It is rather a reprint, occasioned by the 
pressure of the public demand.—Ed. Academy.] 


THE FLEXIONAL INFINITIVE. 

Oxford: March 2,1891. 

If, as Mr. Mayhew says, I am wrong in 
thinking that our old flexional infinitive is still 
surviving in the English language, I cannot 
take refuge in the extenuation which he pro¬ 
vides for me, when he supposes that I have not 
given adequate consideration to the subject. I 
cannot back out of it by calling it a mere obiter 
dictum. On the contrary, this point has had 
my best attention, and the conclusion has been 
deliberately formed. 

It was some time about I860 that a friend 
asked me how to parse a word ending in -ing 
in some such a connexion as that of Pope’s 
lino ’'Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing 
well.” I found myself puzzled. My friend 
was puzzled, a puzzled teacher had put the 

S to him; so we were all puzzled. The 
Jty interested me, and I made a careful 
study of the matter. I collected instances; 
removing those which were manifestly partici¬ 
ples or substantives, and retaining those which 
belonged to the problematical category, I 
carefully sought to track the history. I arrived 
at the conclusion that the flexional infinitive 
survives and is in active function among us, 
under the guise of a verbal noun or, to the 
superficial eye, of a present participle. When 
my English Philology appeared in 1871, it con¬ 
tained in the flexional division of the chapter 
on Syntax an explicit statement of the 
evidence in proof of this flexional infinitive. 
During the twenty years which have since 
elapsed, I have on three different occasions had 
to revise this book for a new edition, and 
always with the effect that the argument for 
the flexional infinitive has seemed to acquire 
some new illustration. The passage in my 
English Prose, which is the subject of Mr. 
Mayhcw’s animadversion, is only a cursory 
abstract of the case which may be seen in detail 
in English Philology (§ 580). I have gone into 
these particulars, not because they prove my 
view to be sound, but because they show that 
what I have published on this point is at least 
of my very best. 

If I am wrong, I should be glad to be set 
right, and I am disappointed with Mr. 
Mayhew’s letter in this respect, that it contains 
little of a guiding or corrective nature. He says 
that my error has been due to a confusion 
between form and flexion, but he does noth¬ 
ing to unravel the tangle, and show the 
problematical combination is to be accounted 
for. It is easy to frame indictments in abstract 
phraseology; what we want in criticism is con¬ 
crete and cogent reasoning. I have made, it 
appears, a confusion between form and function; 
that is to say, as I presume, from the observa¬ 
tion that some words in -ing have the function 
of infinitive or gerund, I have unwarily inferred 
that the form -ing is the lineal representative 
of the old Saxon infinitive in -an. My position 
is, that I have made this a question to inves¬ 
tigate, and that I have convinced myself that it 
is so. 

The question between us lies in a small 
compass. Mr. Mayhew does not deny the 
infinitival function, he only questions the 
legitimacy of the descent of the form. I never 
said that -an ought to be represented by a 
modem -ing, that it was a regular proceeding, 


one to merit the countenance and approbation 
of the latest school of exact phoneticians. I 
only said that, as a historical fact, it was so ; 
and that the steps of the development are plain 
enough to follow. Mr. Mayhew gives a series 
of descending forms from lufian to “ love,” and 
the last of his series, that is the one just before 
“ love,” is loven. This,’he says, is the regular and 
legitimate process of development; the regular 
process led to loven, and thence to “ love.” 
But when we made the last step by dropping 
the n, was there any law to forbid our ret ainin g 
in certain structures the older and still flexional 
form, and doing it, too, without knowing it, 
and disguising the process to our own eyes by a 
mask very familiar in other instances wherein 
we have been apt to change -an, -en, -in into 
-ing ? 

J. Earle. 


TOE OSSIANIC 8AOA. 

London: Match 2, 1890. 

In a letter which I have received from Prof. 
Zimmer, he takes exception to certain points in 
my summary of his article on the Ossianic 
Saga. I am anxious that his theory should 
suffer no prejudice from my imperfect exposition 
of it, and I hasten to give the substance of 
Prof. Zimmer’s communication. The refer¬ 
ences are to the Academy of February 14. 

P. 161, col. 3,1. 49: Instead of saying “ the 
signification of the word \_fian ] was still further 
extended; in the form Fine it became equivalent 
to men, race, tribe,” I should have said, 
“in the form Fine the word came to denote 
specifically one of the races inhabiting Ireland.” 

P. 162, col. 2, 1. 46: “ Caittil was a Mr. 
White.” I ought, perhaps, to have made it 

§ lain that this sentence is a comment upon 
'rof. Zimmer’s theory rather than a statement 
of it. I do not think the comment an unfair 
or misleading one, but Prof. Zimmer may 
legitimately think otherwise. Anyhow, I 
should have made it clearer that he looks upon 
“ hviti ” as a nickname, and not as a surname. 
The steps in the process are these : Caittil was 
nick-named hviti “the white.” The Irish re¬ 
tained the nickname, but translated it; and as 
the form it thus assumed in Irish, Find, is a 
frequent element in many Irish names (e.g., 
Findbar, Findlog, &c.), the recognisable part 
of the name, Find, persisted, and the unrecog¬ 
nisable part, Caittil, died out. Thus, the 
twelfth oentury scribe of tho Book of Leinster 
fragment of Cogadh Oaedhel substitutes for the 
unintelligible Caittil the Irish word caur, 
“hero,” in the passage describing Caittil’s 
defeat by Olaf. 

I should like to point out that Caittil’s 
adversary, Olaf, did bear the nickname “ hviti ” 
(cf. Todd’s Cogadh Oaedhel, p. lxx.), which is 
as definitely attributed to him in the Norse 
texts as Lodbrog is to Bagnar or Harfagri to 
the consolidator of Norway. Is it not strange 
that the Irish texts never think of translating 
this standing nickname, but always speak 
of the Danish leader as Amlaibh simply 'i Sup¬ 
posing Caittil to have been nicknamed “ hviti ” 
(the point to be proved), why should tho Irish 
have treated him differently from Olaf ? 

My note at the foot of p. 162, col. 2, is objected 
to by Prof. Zimmer. He had boon arguing 
that the heathen practices attributed to Find 
implied the heathen nature of the latter. I 
summed up a portion of his argument in the 
words: “positive heathen practices could no 
more have occurred in South Ireland in 
the ninth century than in Germany of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century ” ; and I noticed 
| how different this standpoint was from that of 
the modem folklorist. Prof. Zimmer would have 
me emphasise the distinction between conscious 
and unconscious heathenism. Traces of the 


latter, he agrees, are to be found even to this 
day; but his point is that imbas forosnai is 
definitely described as an offering and appeal to 
idol-gods, that teinm laegda is associated with 
it as one pf the practices banished by Patrick 
as implying the renunciation of baptism (<■/. 
Cormac, sub voce), that both practices are thus 
consciously heathen, and could not have 
obtained among the Christian Irish of tho 
ninth century. I had intended to convey Prof. 
Zimmer’s distinction by my use of the word 
“positive,” but I feel that my concision did 
injustice to his argument. At the same time, I 
must point out that the reference to ninth- 
century Ireland begs the whole question, which 
is whether the oldest portions of tho Fenian 
Saga are or are not a product of pre-Christian 
Ireland. If the native traditions are right, 
then the difficulty vanishes. 

In answer to my objection that the Norsemen 
were hardly likely to describe themselves as 
enemies ( fiandr), Prof. Zimmer again refers 
to a passage in the Orgain briulne da Perga. 
Ingcel and his fellow-pirates are attacking the 
house in which the high king of Ireland is 
passing the night. “Up, fianna,” says he 
to his men ; “letus attack the house.” When 
they draw near, the king, hearing a noise, asks 
who is there. “ Fianna,” answers one of his 
champions. But the present text of Orgain 
brudne da Perga oannot be older than the tenth 
century, and the word fianna had a perfectly 
well-known meaning at the time of “ warriors,” 
“ champions.” There is nothing in the story 
to imply that its author intended by the use of 
the word to imply that Ingcel and his com¬ 
panions were Vikings. 

To my objection that the theory in nowise 
accounts for the standing quarrel between Find 
and the Lochlanners, Prof. Zimmer answers that 
this quarrel is a special feature of the North- 
Irish and Highland Fenian texts, to be 
accounted for by the presence of “ Lochlan- 
naich” in North-West Scotland as late as the 
fifteenth century, and by their conflicts with 
the Celtic population. I would only point out 
that if these local conflicts of the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries so profoundly influenced tho 
Scotch-Gaelic Fenian texts, it is, to say tho 
least, remarkable that no trace of the conflicts 
between the Irish and the Anglo-Norman is to 
be found in the Irish Fenian texts. 

Prof. Zimmer adds some interesting con¬ 
siderations upon the names Oscar and Oisin; 
but these I do not feel at liberty to communi¬ 
cate. Nor do I propose to anticipate the 
numerous objections to the theory as a whole 
which have occurred to me. Indeed, if, as Mr. 
Whitley Stokes shows, the etymologies upon 
which the theory is based be unsound, other 
criticism may well wait. I am intensely re¬ 
lieved to find there are such weighty philologi¬ 
cal objections to the teinm laegda teinar laeg'Sir 
equation. Assuming its correctness, I could 
not but feel its far-reaching consequences. If 
incorrect, much of Prof. Zimmer’s argument 
goes by the board. 

Alfred Nutt. 


London: March 2,189X. 

Dr. Zimmer’s elaborate troatise on the above 
question has been noticed already by Mr. 
Alfred Nutt (Academy of Fobruary 14) and by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes (ibid. Fobruary 28). In¬ 
tending combatants, whothor for or against tho 
thesis supported with so much erudition and 
vigour, will make all the better play for 
having a reasonable amount of ammunition 
ready to their hands; therefore, if the recently 
announced “ Silva Gadelica ” sees the light, its 
contents will be found to embrace the Lismore 
recension of “ Agallamh na Senorach,” and 
the Adventures of Teigue, son of Cian. 

Standish H. O’Grady. 
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TUNII’ AND NAHARINA. 

Weston-super-Mare : Feb. 21, 1891. 

The letters of Mr. Howorth and Prof. Cheyne 
raise interesting questions, which I will try to 
solve. 

Mr. Howorth understands the inscription of 
RAmeses II. to say that Tunip was between 
Kadesli and Aleppo. I think there is no ground 
for this, for the Shasu spies said “in the land 
of Khilibu, to the north of Tunip.” Now, 
Tennib [Tinnab, the same place] is described 
as “ a large village belanyiny to Ilaleb ” still— i.e., 
in the “land of Khilibu ” ; and the spies said 
falsely that the Kheta king was north of Tunip 
in the land of Khilibu, not that Khilibu itself 
lay to tho north of Tunip. Prof. Maspero 
understands the matter thus, and marks 
“ Tounipou (Tinnab) ” accordingly in his map 
{Hist, slue., 4 ed.) 

I have often thought the Tunubu of Tiglath 
Pileser I., Dhunibuu of Shalmaneser II., had a 
name which (like so very many) travelled west¬ 
wards to our Tunip. The etymology I know 
not; but is it Semitic ? Mr. Sayee says: 

“ Tho laud of Nairi or ‘ the rivers’ denoted in 
the age of Tiglath-Pileser I. the districts at the 
sources of the Tigris and the Euphrates. In tho 
time of Assur-Natsirpal and his successors, on the 
other hand, it was the country between Lake Van 
and the northern frontier of Assyria, and con¬ 
sequently lay to the south-west of the Nairi of the 
time of Tiglath-Pileser I.” ( Records of the Past, 
2nd Series, I. 106, note 7). 

With regard to Arethu among the allies 
against Raineses, I confess I have long doubted, 
with Mr. Howorth, whether it is the Phoenician 
Arvad. I do not, however, find it in Arpad, 
now Tel Erfad, as he does, but rather identify 
it with No. 123 of the Karnak List, and think 
tho name may perhaps be found at Arada, west 
of Aleppo (Saebau, 104). In this case Tuka 
(No. 124) would be Tokat, between Arada and 
Turmanin, which I take for Termanna (No. 
125). 

Prof. Cheyne will see on referring to my 
former letter (Academy, Feb. 14, p. 164) that I 
have not overlooked the letter from Dunip 
(Tuuip) praying for help against the Kheta 
king, found among tho “ newly-discovered clay 
tablets.” It is most interesting, and I will 
try to find some light on the mat nuhashshe, the 
copper region to the north. But I do not agree 
with M. Halevy about the position of Zobali. 
Allow me to quote what I have written in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record on this : 

“ With regard to the identification of Zobah 
(Assyr. Thiibit, Tsubut), I have elsewhere 
suggested that the Zobat or Zibat which the 
lamented George Smith in his last notes describes 
as ‘ 1 miles round,’ with ‘ extensive ruins,’ must be 
that important place (see Delit/.sch, ‘ V r o lay das 
Taradics !' 267). Dr. Sachau’s work gives further 
information. He calls the place Zobed. May not 
the hot-water spring, near the ruins, called el 
Hammura, explain the name Hammath Zobah r 
And this may be the Hamattu mentioned after 
Tsubitu [Wo lay, Ac., 278). Did George Smith 
mean to identify the ruins which he saw with the 
ancient Zobah when he wrote ‘ Zobah ’ as apply¬ 
ing to them ? He seems to have heard the name 
pronounced ‘ Zobat’ or ‘Zibat.’ ” 

In concluding this letter, let me say how 
gladly I would put together my scattered 
researches on the most ancient geography of 
North Syria and adjacent regions in one com¬ 
pact volume, as kindly suggested by Mr. 
Howorth and Prof. Cheyne, but for the diffi¬ 
culty in England of publishing such results, 
except in transactions of societies and serials 
which are buried in libraries. My residence at 
a distance from London discourages me in 
applying to publishers; but I have often wished 
to publish a small volume with a map, for which 
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more material is available than would be 
generally supposed. 

Henry George Tomkins. 

P.8.—Mr. Howorth tells me that he did not 
write with regard to the name Tunip “it is 
Semitic,” but “is it Semitic?” I raised the 
question of Zobah in tho Palestine Exploration 
Fund’s Quarterly Statement, April, 1885. The 
real position of Zobah is a very interesting 
point. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CYPRUS. 

Lamaca, Cyprus : Feb. 7, 1891. 

Prof. A. Sakellarios has just issued at Athens 
the first volume of a revised and enlarged 
edition of his Kvwpiaicd. He has done me the 
honour to insert on pp. 12-24 my “ Attempt at 
a Bibliography of Cyprus,” of which in 1889 
I printed for private circulation a second 
edition. He omits only my lists of State 
papers and journals, and of the ephemeral 
literature dealing with the excavations of 
Signor L. P. di Cesnola. He preserves two 
misprints of mine, and adds seventy-eight of 
his own; and he writes this note— Ik tov 
Ka-raXoyov toutov tov K. Cobham t4j 

*Ari<rrat rue avaripa faBiiaur BiBXioypa’tnSir ryt 
K Inrpov. True, 299 out of 301 ■ 

I do not for a moment grudge Mr. Sakel¬ 
larios’ readers any profit they can derive from 
my labours. But, had the author asked my 
permission, or informed me of his intention, to 
use them, I could have added not two, but 
ninety new titles, and an entirely new section 
on the cartography of the island. 

I notice, also, that the xV”? s T n* Kwrpov M 
’Ae. A. TlaKeWaplov is in scale and contour singu¬ 
larly like the map reduced by Mr. Stanford 
from Capt. H. H. Kitchener’s Trigonometrical 
Survey. 

Have we here another candidate for the mot, 
disowned for Moliere —je prends man bien oil je 
la troupe ? 

C. Delaval Cobham. 


SWALLOWS BUILDING AMONG THE RAFTERS. 

Bare, Basses Pyrenfei, Fiance: Feb. 25,1891. 

On p. 191 of the Academy, February 21, a 
statement is made, taken from the Classical 
Review, that in Greece “the swallows build 
their nests not under the eaves, but among the 
rafters.” They have the same habit here. The 
house from which I write, like most of the 
others, has fine eaves; yet the swallows do not 
build under them, but among the rafters of tho 
chai, notwithstanding that their morning meal 
is sometimes delayed through the late opening 
of the outer doors, and that they are more ex¬ 
posed to the attacks of the cats, who make some 
victims among them every year. They have 
two broods each summer, and are so tame that 
the young, even when able to fly, have allowed 
my children to stroke them, as they sit on the 
lower door. There seem to be contrary tradi¬ 
tions among tho Basques about these birds, 
some regarding them as bringing good, others 
ill-luck, to the house. 

Wentworth Webster. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

(rev ay, March 8, 4 p.ra. South Place Institute: “The 
Armenian National Church,” by Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical : “ Applied Economics,” by Mr. 
G. T. Pilcher. 

[onday, March 9, 6 p.m. London Institution • “ The Law 
of Joint Stock Companies,” by Mr. Aubrey J. Spencer. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Locture, “ Photo¬ 
graphic Chemistry,” I., by Prof. R. Meldola. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: The Fourth 

Estate/’by Mr. J. Rigby 8mith. . , 

uf.sday, March 10,3 p.m. Royal Institution : The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,” VXTI., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Society of Art*: “ Enamelling and 

Damascening,” by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner. 


8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “The Subter¬ 
ranean Water in the Chalk Formation of the Upper 
Thames, and its relation to the Supply of London,” 
by Mr. J. T. Harrison. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Australasian Defence,” 
by General Sir J. Bevan Edwards. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ Objects collected during 
the Voyages of Vancouver,” by Mr. C. H. Read: “Tho 
Natives of Bowditch Island, Union Group,” by Mr. 
J. J. Lister. 

Wf-dnesday, March 11, 8 p.m. Geological: “Manod and 
the Moelwyns,” bv Messrs. A. V. Jennings and G. J. 
Williams: “ Nautili and Ammonites,” by Mr. 8. 8. Buck- 
man; “The Tudor Specimen of Eozoon ,” by Mr. J. W. 
Gregory. 

8p.m. Society of Arts : “ Electricity in Relation to 
the Human Body,” hy Mr. H. Newman Lawrence and 
Dr. Arthur Harries. 

8 p.m. Cymmrodorion : “ Pennillion Cymreig,” by 
Mr. Edward Anwyl. 

8.30 p.m. University College: “Ice, Water, nnd 
Steam,” by Prof. W. Ramsay. 

Thursday, March 12. 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Modirn 
Chemistry in relation to Sanitation,” H., by Prof. 
C. Meymott Tidy. 

6 p.m. London Institution : “ Succession of Ideals 
in the Ancient World,” by Mr. W. M. Conway. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Cusp-Loci, which are 

enveloped hy the Tangents at the Cusps,” by Prof. 
M. J. M. Hill. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 13. 4.30 p.m. Society of Arts : “ The Science 
of Colour,” IV., by Capt. Abney. 

7.30 p.m. Civil EngineersStudents’ Meetimr,' 
“ The Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railways,” by Mr. 
W. A. P. Tait. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: “ Shakspere’s References to 
Natural Phenomena,” by Miss Phipson. 

8 p.m. Ruskin : “ The Ruskin Museum at ShclHcld 
and its History,” by Mr. W. White. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Culture of tho 
Singing Voice,” by Dr. Felix Scmon. 

Saturday, March 14, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Forces 
of Cohesion,” V., by Lord Rayleigh. 


SCIENCE. 

The Ion of Euripides. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction, Notes, and a Translation into 
English Verse, by A. W. Verrall. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) 

There must be, one imagines, a certain 
flutter among the Immortals when it becomes 
known, through the publishers’ announce¬ 
ments, that some distinguished scholar is 
“ engaged upon an edition ” of their works. 
The ways of these lordly denizens of tho 
nether world have been described for us by 
Aristophanes; and one can readily conjuro 
up with his assistance the excitement of 
Aeschylus and Euripides when a fresh 
parcel from the Pitt Press is delivered at 
the portals of Hades. Sophocles, good, 
easy man— 

(6k oAoi y\v IvBdS', (6ko\os 8’ inti— 

is doubtless delighted with Prof. Jebh’s 
sumptuous volumes, whose sober logic and 
graceful diction are exactly to his taste; 
and one pictures him smiling sweetly as lie 
watches his brother dramatists plunging 
their paper-knives, with cries of astonish¬ 
ment, into the introductory pages of 
Dr. Verrall’s “Ion” and “Agamemnon.” 
It is a situation worthy of a second Barpaxoi ; 
and I commend it, feeling my own inca¬ 
pability to do it full justice, to the writer of 
next year’s Tripos verses, if those airy nugae 
are still in fashion at Cambridge. 

Let me hasten to add, however, that what¬ 
ever pangs these celebrated personages miv 
experience at the vagaries of tlicir mo 4 
recent editor, the classical public owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Verrall for his 
labours in the well-ploughed field of tho 
ancient drama. For whatever else he may 
be, he is assuredly never dull. His edition 
of the “Ion” (which forms the subject of 
those remarks), to use a vulgar expression, 
really beats cock-fighting. It is prefaced 
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by an Introduction of unusual length, 
which positively coruscates with paradoxes, 
and contains among manyminor attractions a 
complete new play of twenty-two pages 
from the editor’s own pen. The dialogue of 
this little piece, which serves as a dramatic 
exposition of his peculiar views upon the 
story of “Ion,” if occasionally somewhat 
risque, is novel - otherwise than amusing, and 
would run charmingly into Greek prose 
after the manner of Lucian. It is, in 
fact, admirably calculated to relieve the 
tedium of a college lecture; but though 
many will laugh over, it is to be feared 
few will agree with, its remarkable con¬ 
clusions. 

Briefly, they are as follows. The play is 
a studied attack upon Delphi and the Delphic 
god, who adds to the arts of the seducer the 
less agreeable accomplishments of lying and 
forgery. Ion was not, as he has generally 
been believed to be, the son of Apollo and 
Creusa, but the offspring of a casual con¬ 
nexion between Xuthus and a Delphian 
woman (as described in 11. 544-63), who was, 
in all probability, the Pythian priestess her¬ 
self. The recognition of Ion by Creusa, on 
the evidence afforded by his cradle and its 
accompaniments, was brought about by an 
elaborate fraud on the part of the guardians 
of the temple. It was no better, in fact, 
than the ridiculous drayrcipto-ts in “ Box and 
Cox,” which depended (as all will remember) 
upon the absence of a strawberry mark from 
the left arm of tho long-lost brother. These 
astounding propositions are defended by 
Dr. Verrall with an immense amount of 
verbal ingenuity ; but his arguments, which 
cannot bo given hero, fail altogether to pro¬ 
duce conviction. The recent performance of 
tho play at Cambridge triumphantly vindi¬ 
cated, in the present writer’s opinion, the accu¬ 
racy of the ordinary account of Ion’s parent¬ 
age. From the first scene, whero Hermes 
gives a detailed description of the boy’s 
birth at Athens and his subsequent trans¬ 
ference to his father’s shrine at Delphi, to 
the last, where Athene reiterates the tale 
and Creusa makes her exit with her now- 
found child, any other explanation of the 
circumstances seemed wholly incredible. 
Dr. Verrall, it should be observed, acknow¬ 
ledges his obligations for “ several most 
important hints ” as to the meaning of the 
piny to a mysterious H. B. L. It is im¬ 
possible to congratulate him on the guidd 
lie has chosen, though no one can fail to 
admire the subtlety with which he expounds 
his strange thesis. 

As the editor remarks in his preface, 
“ the chief interest of the book will be 
found in the Introduction and Translation.” 
Of the former I have already spoken; to 
the latter it is a pleasure to be able to give 
unqualified praise. Dr. Verrall’s transla¬ 
tions of tho choruses in the “Birds” and 
“Eumenides” (prepared for two of the 
earlier performances at Cambridge) had 
already revealed his great skill in repro¬ 
ducing a Greek original for English 
readers : but in this complete rendering of 
the “Ion,” with its exquisite lyrical 
passages, and its lengthy and intricate 
fTTixonvOlai, he surpasses his previous efforts. 
We need only quote the following extract 
from Ion’s address to the birds (11. 154-169), 


which loses little, if anything, of the beauty 
of the Greek : 

“ There, see ! tho birds are up: they fly 
Their nests upon Parnassus high, 

And hither tend. I warn you all, 

To golden house and marble wall 
Approach not. Once again my bow, 

Zeus’ herald-bird, will lay thee low, 

Of all that fly the mightiest thou 
In talon ! Do, another now 
Sails hitherward, a swan ! Away, 

Away, thou red-foot! Not the lay 
Which ye to Phoebus’ music sing 
Should save thee from tho fatal string. 

Come, turn thy flight, 

On Delos’ mere alight: 

Or thou shalt shed thy sweetest note 
And death-song from thy bleeding throat.” 

The notes, Dr. Verrall tells us, are for 
the most part (though herein he is too 
modest) traditional, and the text is tra¬ 
ditional throughout. On 1. 379, where 
Wakefield reads ovk orra, and H. Stephens 
avovrp-a, for the MS. a-KOvra (KtKTyp.arOa 
Tayada), he keeps the original as “ more 
poetical and epigrammatic,” in which dictum 
the judicious reader will concur, “ reluctant 
blessings ” being too striking a phrase to 
lose. Ho has some capital remarks on the 
difficult passage (11. 602-604)— 

run S' at \iytp rt rt rp w6\a 

(Is &£t« i/ux 0is »A toy fpovphiropai 
tyfltpoKriv — 

where he explains Aoyw (for the MS. Xoyuov 
and Badham’s o-ofun-), coupled with rrj 
iroXu, and following xpw/xivusv, to mean 
“thought,” or “learning,” and shows that 
Xoyiiov was a gloss on Adyo> xpmpti‘(oi >; while 
he gives a new interpretation to the phrase 
< j>povpy<rop.a.i ipiiifxnoiv by referring it to the 
game of draughts, the point lying in the 
double sense of as “pieces” (in 

the game) and political “ suffrages.” In 
11. 929-30— 

(\6yav Giro) 

o&y ^#cj8oAou«ra tS»v icap*<rTe!)7u>v Kaicoov 
fiCTTjA#** tctiim&twv Katyas bMvs — 

he takes esfiakovera as intransitive, “ depart¬ 
ing” or “swerving from” (might we not 
compare the English “ flinging out ” ?), and 
constructs both ovs and 6 Soils as limiting or 
defining accusatives with pcry\0es, the story 
being the “ new track” which Creusa has 

His suggestion (11. 1171, 1211, 1214) that 
the word irptar/ivs is used not as merely 
equivalent to yeptov, but in the sense of 
“emissary” or “deputy” (which it more 
usually bears in the plural irp«cr/J«s) is acute 
and ingenious. The same may be said of 
the note on 1. 1410— 

»avarat v\ixoyaa S.h'l’op.cu S' tyai ki Door,— 

(where Tyrwhitt and other modern editors 
read popai <r’ eyu> koATis), Dr. Verrall 
deriving the image from two persons em¬ 
ployed at rope-making, one “ twisting” and 
the other “ taking off ” the walk the lengths 
of rope as they are finished. 

This edition of the “Ion,” to sum up, 
is to some extent spoilt by the wrong¬ 
headedness of its Introduction, according to 
which it will probably stand or fall in 
general estimation. At the same time, in 
respect both of its translation and its notes, 
it is an excellent piece of work, and worthy 
of the best traditions of Cambridge 
scholarship. 

H. F. Wilson. 


SOME HIILOLOOICAL HOOKS. 

Etruskisch nnd Armenisch. By Sophus Bugge. 
(Christiania : Aschehoug.) In this work Prof. 
Bugge comes forward with a new solution of 
the Etruscan problem, or rather with a revival 
of tho hypothesis of Robert Ellis which con¬ 
nected the language of tho Etruscan inscrip¬ 
tions with Armenian. He admits that his 
previous attempts to explain the Etruscan lan¬ 
guage as Indo-European, and to connect it with 
the dialects of Italy, have been a failure. It is 
strange, therefore, to find him still so confident 
that the key to its mysteries is to be sought in 
the Indo-European family of speech, and still 
so sanguine that lie has at last discovered the 
particular key which will fit the lock. But the 
old argument against all such attempts still 
holds good. If, Etruscan had been an Indo- 
Europeau idiom, the fact would have been uni¬ 
versally recognised years ago. The character¬ 
istics of an Indo-European language are so 
clear, and are now so well known, that when 
once they are proved to exist in a language 
there is no further question about its admit¬ 
tance into the Indo-European group. More¬ 
over, Prof. Bugge’s theory necessitates the 
assumption that Etruscan and Armenian are in 
the same stage of decay and development. At 
the only time, however, when Etruscan could 
have branched off from the Thrako-Phrygian 
stock to which Armenian belongs, the stock was 
in an earlier and different stage. The addenda 
and corrections at the end of the volume supply 
the most convincing proof that Prof. Bugge’s 
endeavour to explain Etruscan by tho help of 
Armenian is but lost labour. One of the very 
few forms of Etruscan grammar that arc known 
with certainty is tho plural termination in -r. 
In the body of his book Prof. Bugge finds a 
parallel to this in Armenian ; in the Appendix 
ho has to confess that the plural termination in 
question has been borrowed by Armenian from 
one of the non-Aryan languages of the Cau¬ 
casus. If, instead of comparing Etruscan with 
Armenian, he would follow Pauli’s example and 
endeavour to decipher Etruscan by the help of 
its own resources, his work would be more ser¬ 
viceable to science. He has coino to see that 
Etruscan is not an Italian dialect; let him go a 
step further and admit that it does not belong 
to the Indo-European family at all. 

Das Eat wort vier unit neun in den chumitisch- 
semitischen Spradlin. By Leo Reinisch. 
(Vienna.) This is a very ingenious attempt, by 
a master of Hamitic philology, to discover the 
etymology of the numerals “four” and 
“nine” in the Semitic and tho more remotely 
allied Hamitic languages. The conclusion at 
which he arrives is that tho original word for 
“ four” in this family of speech arose out of a 
“ dissimulated germination of the biliteral root 
tak ” ; and that while the word for “ nine ” was 
formed out of this by tho addition of tho 
numeral “ five ” in the languages of Ethiopia, 
the “ Nether-Kushite ” dialects, together with 
Old Egyptian and the Semitic idioms, obtained 
their word for “ nine ” by a phonetic alteration 
of the word for “ four.” In the course of his 
inquiry Dr. Reinisch identifies many of the 
roots in Old Egyptian and Semitic, which ho 
rightly considers to be related one to another. 

Die Sprachschopfuny. ByTh. Cuvti. (Wurz¬ 
burg: Stuber.) This is a most interesting 
little book, charmingly written and full of 
suggestivenoss. Tho object of the author is to 
show that language has arisen out of the six 
following classes of “ sentence-words ” : words 
expressive of sensations, words accompanying 
these, gesture-words, words representing tho 
cries of animals, “ cosmical words,” and 
symbolic primitive words. An example of a 
“cosmical word” would bo tho Brazilian tnpi 
from the interjection In, which is used of the 
supernatural. The illustrations, by means of 
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which each class of words is explained, are 
numerous and apt; and many of Dr. Curti’s 
remarks are worthy of quotation, as, for in¬ 
stance, that “ only the more highly-developed 
languages arc illogical.” We have noticed two 
slips: imma (]>. 40) should bo Akkadian, not 
Assyrian, and ?, “to go,” docs not form the 
optative in Greek. 

Uraluttaisrhe Forschunyen. By W. Bang. 
(Leipzig: Friedrich.) This is an interesting 
little monograph. The author shows in the 
first part of it that tho Mandshu verb is of 
purely substantival origin. Dr. Winckler adds 
some interesting remarks, in which he points out 
that the same holds good of the Finnish and 
Turkish verb. In tho second part an attempt 
is mado to form a large number of Ural-Altaic 
words into a group, containing the common 
element KB, xL, and the common meaning of 
roundness. Mr. Bang avows himself a sup¬ 
porter of Dr. Abel’s endeavours to reduce Indo- 
European, Semitic, and Egyptian to a single 
type. But the reason he gives for being so is 
inadequate : the division, namely, of the animal 
world into five classes. Such a division in lan¬ 
guage would rather correspond to the morpho¬ 
logical distinction of forms of speech as isolating, 
polysynthetic, agglutinative, incorporating, and 
inflectional.' Analogies, however, are dangerous 
guides to follow. 

Traite de V Onomatopec. By A. Timmermans. 
(Paris : Bouillon.) Mr. Timmermans has lived 
a century too late. His ideas about the ety¬ 
mology of words belong to tho age before 
Bopp. Words of all periods and of various 
history are classed together and confidently 
referred to some onomatopoeio source which is 
often obvious to the author alone. Even tho 
word silence, it seems, is of onomatopoeic 
origin! 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Victor Horsley will give a discourse 
on “ Hydrophobia ” at the Royal Institution on 
Friday, March 20, in place of Prof. W. E. 
Ayrton, who is unable to deliver his promised 
lecture on “ Electric Metors, Motors, and 
Money Matters.” 

“ Young Collector Series.” —British Ferns, 
and Where Found. By E. J. Lowe. (Sonnen- 
schein.) Mr. Lowe is well kuown to be a man 
learned on ferns, and an original and pains¬ 
taking inquirer into their nature and habitats. 
With him rests a large share of the credit of 
proving that ferns can be crossed, and his 
remarks on his favourite subjects must be 
listened to with respect. It is eminently a case 
for applying the old principle, Peritis credendum 
estin arte. sua. This is true even of his startling 
theory that Nephrodium aemulum and N. 
dilatatum are really the same plant, with 
differences depending upon station. But 
Mr. Lowe’s skill in writing hardly does justice 
to the depth and width of his knowledge. His 
little book is chockfull of information, but it 
somehow all wants putting into shape. It is 
not clear and orderly. We are not told at 
starting what ferns aro, how they multiply, or 
how they are demarcated from other divisions 
of the vegetable kingdom. The language and 
the style will repel many who might otherwise 
bo drawn to the study. And this is a thousand 
pities, for no one who regularly uses the book 
can fail to learn much from it. It is very 
complete, and traces Asplenium Filix-foemina 
into its numberless forms and subforms with 
unwearying patience. But the sudden remark 
that, if Adiantum Capillus- Veneris, var. 
lulbiferum, had come “ under the keen eye of 
Mr. Druery, he would have seen another case of 
apospory ” (sir) will take the young collector 
aback. The young collector does not know, and 
is not told, what “ apospory ” means. Nor are 


the pictures always very helpful. That of 
Uymnogratnme leptophylla (no longer, alas, 
“ abundant in several places ” in Jersey) is not 
at all characteristic. It fails to indicate that 
the inner and outer fronds are not quite alike. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Edixiiurgii Mathematical Society. —( Friday, 
Feb. 18.) 

It. E. Allahmce, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. John Alison read a paper by Mr. T. Hugh 
Millcron “ A Problem in the Theory of Numbers ” ; 
Mr. James Taylor read one by M. Paul Aubert on 
“ A Geometrical Locus ” ; and Mr. A. J. Pressland 
continued his discussion of the triangle and its 
escribed parabolas. 

Aristotelian Society. — (Monday, Feb. 1G.) 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. G. F. Stout read a paper on “ The 
Psychology of Belief.” To believe is to be aware 
of objective existence. The general condition on 
which it depends is the limitation of subjective 
activity by the material on which it is exercised. 
This limitation consists on the one hand in the re¬ 
striction and constraint imposed on the movement 
of attention by the nature pf the objects attended 
to, by the fixation of these objects through the 
operation of external stimulant on the sense organs 
and the connexion established between them in the 
way of association. On the other hand, it consists 
in the limitation of voluntary movements by 
physical obstacles. The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 

Philological Society. —( Friday, Feb. SO.) 

Henry Bradley, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
The president read a paper from Prof. Rhys on 
“The Celt and other Aryans of tho F group.” 
The distinction between Irish and its allied 
languages on the one hand, and Welsh (with 
Cornish and Breton) and Gaulish on the other, is 
that the Irish had q where the Welsh had p. That 
there was an earlier Celtic race on the Continent 
using q, Prof. Rhys showed from Celtic names on 
inscriptions, some of which contained words known 
in Welsh with p. The same expulsion of an 
earlier g (or its representatives) by a later p was 
found in all the Italic dialects but Latin, and also 
in some Greek dialects. Now this substitution 
was made by a race connected in language with 
the earlier q Celts, and did not happen indepen¬ 
dently in several places at once. It was accom¬ 
panied by other changes, as that of an older u into 
ii, Sec. And it was due to the conquest of the q 
Celts by a later race of p Celts, who, being origi¬ 
nally non-Aryan, had preserved traces of their non- 
Aryan phonology—among these, the p —when they 
became Aryanised. They spread from a centre in 
the Alps, and drove the q Celts to the outer margin 
of their settlement. 

Manchester Goethe Society. —( Wednesday, 
Feb. 25.) 

Principal Dr. A.W. Ward, president, in the chair. 
—The Rev. F. F. Cornish read a paper on “ Goethe 
and Frau v. Stein.” The future Goethe bio¬ 
grapher, Mr. Cornish said, will find it difficult, 
after the treatment of Goethe’s life at Weimar 
from 1775 to 1786 at the hands of Lewes and 
other English writers, to convince his readers (1) 
that Goethe was for more than ten years almost 
entirely dependent, for sympathy and affection, on 
a woman eight years older than himself, married, 
the mother of seven children, and not even a 
beauty; (2) that this relationship was at all times a 
perfectly pure one. His difficulty will not arise 
from evidence to the contrary, for there is none; 
but from the supposed antecedent probabilities and 
the difficulty of proving a negative, while the 
strength of his case consists mainly in the tone 
of a correspondence of some seventeen hundred 
notes and letters. Charlotte v. Stein, nee Schardt 
(b. 1742, d. 1827), was from her sixteenth to her 
twenty-first year Maid of Honour to the Duchess 
Amalia, and in 1704 married v. Stein, of Kocli- 
berg, subsequently Master of the Horse to the 


Duke Carl August. Knebel describes her as pos¬ 
sessed of true feeling, a placid and easy disposi¬ 
tion, eagerness to learn, directness and natural¬ 
ness, ns free from enthusiasm and yet warm-hearted, 
in sympathy with all intellectual matters and of 
delicate tact; while Schiller, writing in 1787, says 
thata mild earnestness, sound understanding, feel¬ 
ing, and truth were of the very essence of her being. 
Carl August probably shared Zimmermann’s 
opinion of Goethe, that he would be a nobis 
instrument in the hands of a prince ; and in 
November, 1775, Goethe arrived at Weimar as a 
visitor, to stay as a privy councillor and as the chief 
adviser of the duke. Of Frau v. Stein, Goethe 
speaks from the first in terms of undisguised 
admiration. To Wieland he says in April, 1776, 
that her power over him can only be explained by 
the transmigration of souls; while on her part 
she found it difficult to refuse her sympathy to a 
poet in whose works she was deeply interested, and 
whose over-wrought sensibility needed constant 
soothing and calming. They had countless things 
in common, the anxiety to promote a better under¬ 
standing between the duke and his young wife, the 
cares of the Stein estate, the education of Frau v. 
Stein’s children. Goethe, to whom even the social 
restraints of Frankfort had at one time seemed 
intolerable, must, of course, have felt, on his 
translation to Weimar, that he had to cultivate the 
etiquette and formalities of court life; and in this 
irksome duty an assistance such as Frau v. Stein 
could render would be doubly welcome. Then 
there was the official difficulty. Had Goethe failed 
in his trial as a practical administrator, no power 
on earth would have kept him in Weimar. And 
though he did not fail, but plunged with 
eagerness into the midst of his work and 
soon became all but absorbed in it, yet 
he keenly felt the worry of small cares 
and the solitariness of his position. And 
lastly, there were the needs of the emotional 
side of his nature. It was in the main due to the 
influence of Frau v. Stein that, five years after his 
arrival at Weimar, he could look back to the red- 
heat of the Werthar period as a thing of the past. 
One of tho secrets of her power was that she 
provided Goethe with society, and soon it became 
a pressing need for him to escape to her from the 
insipid atmosphere of - the court. To say that she 
was exacting, capricious, and a coquette is beside 
the point, in face of the fact that for twelve years 
he clung to her with the energy of desperation. 
Her sympathy extended to intellectual matters; 
they studied languages, read Spinoza, Strada, 
Quintilian, and discussed morals and art. But she 
did more than this. She supplied Goethe with an 
ideal, and the devotion to her became a religion 
with him. In her only of the women he had 
known Goethe could find all that he needed 
without the idealising process. The question arises 
whether the advantages which Goethe purchased 
by his devotion were not too dearly bought. He 
had, with few exceptions, become estranged from 
his earlier friends through his removal to Weimar. 
No man, as Goethe has said of himself, was ever 
more ready to say of those around him: “ these are 
my father and sister and mother.” This isolation, 
combined with his resolute application to official 
business, brought its usual effects : he was becom¬ 
ing a stranger to all the world but her. Besides, 
there was the haunting feeling that her love and 
society were only enjoyed on sufferance; and, 
lastly—what, perhaps, he felt most—his fountain 
of inspiration as a poet was drying up. Finally, 
Knebel, Herder, and Frau v. Stein became his 
only public—for her alone “Tasso” was written. 
It was a rude shock to Frau v. Stein when, in 
September, 1786, Goethe started from Carlsbad for 
Italy. The duke knew of his intention, but only 
Goethe’s valet knew the route he had taken, and 
not a line of his reached Frau v. Stein before the 
middle of January, 1787. She felt his conduct 
bitterly; and his letters to her—published only in 
1886—show how he felt her reproaches, while they 
dispose of the idea that by his departure Goethe 
had wished to break off a connexion of which he 
had grown weary. The true reasons for his 
Italian journey Goethe gives himself when, in 
January, 1787, he writes: “ I can say nothing but 
that I have only one existence, and that I have 
this time wholly played and am still playing. 
If I come out of the trial sound in body nnd mind, 
and my nature, my spirit, my fortune survive this 
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crisis, I shall replace for you a thousandfold what 
there is to replace. If I fail I fail, but without 
this I should have been good for nothing more.” 
On Goethe’s return, after an absence of two years, 
the behaviour of Frau v. Stein was influenced by 
two feelings—resentment at the manner of his de¬ 
parture, and a foreboding that her reign was over. 
Stripped of all extraneous circumstances, the 
matter was decided by Frau v. Stein’s requiring 
that Goethe should break off with Christiane, and 
by his definitely refusing to do so. The bird had 
tasted freedom, and would not enter the cage 
again.—The chairman, while in the main agreeing 
with the point of view of the lecturer, thought 
that perhaps less stress should be laid upon the 
help which Frau v. Stein gave Goethe in his social 
and official difficulties.—The hon. secretary then 
read some of Goethe’s poems to Fjau v. Stein, and 
one poem composed by the lady after Goethe’s 
departure for Italy. 


FINE ART. 

FRENCH ETCHINGS AT THE BURLING¬ 
TON FINE ARTS CLUB. 

Rarely has a choicer or a more enjoyable 
collection of its kind been brought together 
than that now to be seen in the gallery of this 
club, to which its promoters have given the 
appropriate name of an “ Exhibition illustrative 
of the French Revival of Etching.” In these 
columns it is, for obvious reasons, difficult to 
accord a just measure of praise to the two authors 
and originators of the display, Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore and Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. A 
natural reticence must not, however, prevent 
ns from pointing out that, while tho former has 
borne the burden of the day in supplying from 
his own stores and obtaining from those of 
other connoisseurs the fine examples now 
grouped together, as in arranging them on the 
walls of the gallery, to the latter wo owe an 
introduction to the Catalogue, which is remark¬ 
able for the suggestiveness and originality of 
its criticism, and not less so for an economy of 
space in which it is in agreeable contrast with 
some laborious and ill-digested treatises with 
which wo have been favoured on previous 
occasions. The exhibition has been wisely con¬ 
fined to the most famous painter-etchers who 
havo produced original work from the period of 
the romantic revival down to the present time. 
To have opened the doors to the vast series of 
magnificent etched reproductions which have of 
late years been executed in France would have 
been to render the show impossible within so 
small a space. 

A beginning is made with the works of that pre¬ 
cursor among romantic landscapists Paul Huet, 
whose ‘ ‘ Maison du Garde ” is chiefly remarkable 
for the impress which it bears of Constable’s 
influence, while tho curiously tentative “Le 
Midi” shows a striving to achieve with tho 
needle what many of our own engravers of 
about the same time did so much better with the 
burin. Eugene Delacroix shows a very imperfect 
mastery over the technique of the etcher in the 
curiously manque “Juive d’Alger”; while he 
appears somewhat more at ease, but by no 
means a master of the point, in the “ Chef 
Maure a Meknez ”—an interesting study com¬ 
bining his characteristic romanticism with a 
fair measure of realistic truth, and nearly 
approaching in style to the famous “ Massacre 
de Scio.” The solo etching executed by 
Delacroix’s implacable rival and detractor, 
Ingres, is here. It is the magnificent 
“Monseigneur de Pressigny, Archevt'quo de 
Rennes,” in which he uses tho needle much as 
other masters have used the graver’s tool, and 
with complete success as regards a noble and 
at the same time exquisitely subtle rendering 
of a grave and commanding personality. In 
respect of these qualities, this example of the 
art of Ingres at his best may, without heresy, 
be pronounced worthy to mate with the best 
things in Vnndyck’s “ Iconographie.” 


To many the most fascinating section of the 
collection will be the carefully selected group 
of etchings by Charles Meryon. His unique, if 
limited, genius unites in on indefinable fashion 
a curiously patient realism in the reproduction 
of fact with a lurid and disquieting romanti¬ 
cism of conception which penetrates and 
lights up, as it were from within, its familiar 
subject-matter, yet without distorting it. It 
has always met with more numerous and more 
ardent worshippers in England than in his native 
country; perhaps because the English 
connoisseur can more readily condone, for the 
sake of the true imaginative quality, certain 
palpable shortcomings of execution, to which 
Mr. Monkhouso has impartially referred in his 
introduction. The famous “ Le Stryge ” is tho 
most popular and the most fascinating—in the 
true sense of the word—of the artist’s per¬ 
formances ; but his artistic masterpiece is un¬ 
doubtedly the pathetic and technically exquisite 
“Abside de Notre-Dame,” one of the finest 
original etchings of modern times. Of this a 
brilliant first and second state—the first, in our 
opinion, vastly superior to the second—are here. 
The best purely architectural design is perhaps 
the splendidly bold and incisive “ Galerie do 
Notre-Dame,” while little, if at all, behind 
comes “ L’Arche du Pont de Notre-Dame.” 
As the poetic interpreter of the characteristics 
of old Paris, Meryon could not be better 
represented than by the “ Rue des Mauvais 
Ganjons,” the “ Pont au Change,” and the 
weird “La Morgue”-—marred though this 
last undoubtedly is by the grotesque groups of 
figures in the foreground. 

It is doubtful whether Jean-Francois Millet 
has ever been seen to such advantage as an 
etcher as on the present occasion. His technique 
has been somewhat imprudently called coarse, 
because it is not lavish of subtle and delicate 
effects. It is rather incisive and synthetic, 
and in his best work of this kind suffices com¬ 
pletely for the expression of his peculiar genius, 
m its massive strength and infinite tenderness. 
By no refinement of technical means could the 
artist’s intention in the noble and almost 
monumental “ La Cardeuse,” be better ex¬ 
pressed, and the same may be said of the 
equally broad but different style of execution 
applied to “ La Grande Berg^re.” In “ La 
Femme qui bat le Buerre,” and especially the 
admirable “ Paysan rentrant du Fumier, the 
etching-needle is used with a somewhat lighter 
touch and more variety. 

To praise again after Mr. Monkhouse the 
magic subtlety of observation, the singular 
delicacy united to firmness of execution, of 
Jules Jacquemart would be to praise them less 
well. In the vivacity and skill with which he 
reproduces, or rather interprets, exquisitely- 
wrought armour and arms, goldsmith’s work, 
vessels of precious agate and sardonyx, and 
highly-wrought wood-carvings, he has known 
no rival; wbflo it is only by comparison with 
himself that he falls short in the presentment of 
the precious porcelains of the East and West. 
In the curious original subject, “ Une Execu¬ 
tion au Japon,” the daintiness of the rendering 
causes the horror of tho motive to be half- 
forgotten. 

M. Felix Bracquemond is the only living 
artist whose work has been allowed to take its 
place by the side of that of the deceased 
masters of the century. As an original etcher, 
he appears to the highest advantage in the 
superbly broad and incisive “ Vanneaux et 
Sarcelles,” “Motifs d’un Service de Table en 
Faience,” and, above all, in the masterly “ Le 
Yieux Coq.” As a translator of other men he 
is seen in the “ Erasmus ” after tho Holbein in 
the Louvre, which, good as it is, cannot vie in 
sympathetic truth of interpretation with Ferdi¬ 
nand Gaillard's incomparable engraved repro¬ 
ductions of kindred masterpieces. 


That gifted amateur, the novelist, Jules de 
Goncourt, is represented by the delicately- 
touched “Le Taureau,” and by the “Jeune 
Femme accroehantun Cadre,” after Fragonard. 
Daubigny will not gain much by his appearance 
here as an etcher; while Corot, on the other 
hand, although evidently not a practised master 
of this mode, is able to express his fascinating 
artistic personality and his indefinable pathos 
in two “Etudes d’Arbres,” and a “Souvenir 
d’ltalie ” ; in which studies, however, there is 
very naturally to be found far less of that rare 
subtlety in suggesting what is apparently, 
but only apparently, passed over than in his 
paintings. 

A very master of all the profiles of the etcher 
is the but lately deceased Maxime Lalanne, 
who was not only an exquisitely accomplished 
practitioner of his art, but wrote also an already 
classic Trait! de la gravure a Veau-forte. Some¬ 
how, however, his work, notwithstanding its 
technical accomplishment, has about it a kind of 
flavour of the glorified drawing-master, which 
prevents it from taking equal rank with that of 
the often less skilled eaufortistes but greater 
individualities by whom he is here surrounded. 

Meissonier, though in his long career he 
etched but few plates, shows an unexpected 
mastery in this side branch of his art. His 
elaborate yet broad and expressively engraved 
character-subjects, “ H Signore Annibale ” and 
“ L’Honune a l’Epee,” have many of the fine 
qualities of his paintings, while they do not 
escape his characteristic defects of coldness, 
want of spontaneity, and narrowness of view. 
In one respect the etched is more agreeable 
than tho painted work, since it suffers less by 
the harshness and hotness of colour which even 
Meissonier’s most uncompromising worshippers 
must admit to bo one of his greatest draw¬ 
backs. 

Claude PniLLirs. 


THE DISCOVERY AT THEBES. 

The following is the French text of a report 
by M. Grebaut to a private correspondent in 
England, which wo publish with his sanction : 

“NOTES RUR LBS 801TBRRAIN8 DES PRiTRES 
D’ AMMON. 

“ La fouille a 6t£ ouverte le 31 janvier dernier 1 
l’est du temple de la reine Hatasou, u Deir el 
Baharl. 

“ On a vide un puits de 15 metres de profondeur. 
Au fond, du cOte sud se trouvait la porte, fermde 
par un entassement de grosses pierres. Un pre¬ 
mier corridor allant du nord au sud, apr&s 76 
metres, descend par un escalier de 5™ 23, et se 
continue pendant 12 metres encore jusqu’i deux 
chambres. funeraires, l’une de 4 metres, l’autre 
de 2. A la hauteur de l’cscalier se trouve la 
porte d’un second corridor de 54 metres. 

“ Tous ces souterrains etaient remplis de momies 
enfermees d’ordinaire dans de triples cercueils. 
II y en a 103. Sur un certain nombre de cuves 
exterieures la place du nom eat restee en blanc. 
Une dizaine de cercueils avaient 6te dores: 1’or 
est gratte, lea mains, les visages dores sont enleves. 
Les sarcophages etaient poses en desordre. Dans 
plusieurs endroits ils etaient entesses les uns sur 
les autres. Les plus recents, et ceux la sont 
auasi les plus nombreux, appartiennent 5 la XXI s 
dynastie. 

“ Tout cela d6montre que nous avons trouvfi 
une cachette faite dans le meme temps et dans les 
memos circonstances que celle des momies royales 
de Deir el Bahari. Les demi&res momies royales 
sont aussi do la XXI 0 dynastie. Les cuves dorees 
des momies royales avaient ete deteriorees par les 
voleurs dans l’antiquite. Enfin les momies royales 
n’6taient pas toutes dans leur cercueils primitifs. 
Au moment d’un dcm6nagement fait i la hate, 
quand ces cachettes ont 6te faites, on a place dans 
des cuves prises en magasin, les cercueils dont la 
cuve extencure avait ete brisee par les voleurs, et 
sou vent on n’a pas eu la temps, ou on n’a pas pris la 
peine d’ecrire le nom, qne nous trouverons sur les 
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cercueils intcTicurs. Los 110 ms ccrits sur les cuves 
exterieurcs sout prcsquo tous csux de pretres ou 
dc prOtresscs d’Ammon. II y a pourtant un 
pretre de la reine Aah-liotep, un pretre de Set, etc. 
Cos sarcophagi's sont gonoralement d’une belle 
oougervation. Us sont d’uue grande beaute, les 
d r orations tros fines, riches et jolies. 

“Au passage, penduut qu’on transportait ces 
sareophages, j’ai eu bien juste le temps de dresser 
un inventaire sommaire, en lie preuaut que les 
110 ms, et en notant l'etat de conservation. Uepen- 
dant j’ai remarque quelqucs personuages con¬ 
siderables. Un de cc3 protres etait propose au 
tresor royal, un autre etait chef des troupes aux- 
iliaires nppclces Mashouash, etc. II y a aussi un 
1‘uiedjein fils de Masaharta. Or, dans la trouvaille 
lies momies royales so trouve un Masaharta de la 
fainille des Penedjem (XXI° dyn.). 11 est pro¬ 
bable quo nous avons son fils, Beaucoup d’autres 
noma rapellent ceux de la famille des Pinedjem. 
Ainsi ceux de Isis-m-kheb, de Ilout-taui, de Nesi- 
Klionsou, de Ea-ma-ka, etc., etc. 

“ En dehors des sarcophagus nous avons ramasse 
75 statuettes en bois renfermant a l’interieur 
chaeune un papyrus. 11 y en a d’enormes. Bien 
que, a n’en pas douter, ce soient toujours des 
Jtituels, il ne sera pas sans interet d’avoir le 
Kituel thebain des XX“ et XX i° dynasties, bien 
caracterise, bien defini. J'espere que parmi les 
papyrus dont les 163 momies doivent etre munies, 
il y aura d'autres textes que le Livro des Morts. 
Las autres antiquitcs trouvees dans les souterrain3 
avec les momies sont curieuses, sans offrir d’interet 
liistorique, sauf quelques steles. 

“ La dccouverte est important^ pour l’histoire a 
rnison des genealogies et des titres d’une serie de 
protres sc succedant pendant plusieurs siccles; 
alors memo qu’on ue trouverait pas sur les momies 
d’autres manuscrits que des livres funeraires. 
Pour les etudes religieuses la mine est des plus 

i ichcs. Ces sareophages de pretres ue ressemblent 
1 > is aux autres. Les figures, les scenes, y abou- 
dent, et sout presque toujours nouveUes. Ou y 
trouvera 1’explication de questions restees obscures 
et bcaucoup de renseignemeuts imprevus. Euvoici 
u l auquel ou lie s’attendmit pas. Sur un sar- 
c )phage de la XXI° dynastie le dieu Shu qui sou- 
tient le ciel, eat represente sous la forme du dieu 
Bos qu’on croyait de basso epoque. 

‘ Les Akhimou dont parlent les textes, et quo 
quelques uus ont cru etre des etoiles, sont des 
quadrupedes qui traiuent la barque solaire. Il y 
en a huit, quatre sont blancs, quatre sont noirs. 
C'liaque groupe de quatre est forme de deux blancs 
et de deux noirs. Ces quadrupedes ne sont pas des 
ehacals. Ceux d’un groupe ont les oreilles du 
sceptre uas. Les renseignemeuts de ce genre sont 
si nombreux quo l’etude de ces sareophages rendra 
cortamemeut de grands services aux interpretes des 
textes religieux. 

“ Jo peuse commeucer en Avril l’ouverture des 
sareophages et l’etude des cercueils interieurs qui 
nous permettra de dresser uu catalogue plus exact 
de la decouvorte. .le m’attends a bien des sur¬ 
prises ii ce moment. J’ai note souvent un nom 
sur lc couvorele, un autre nom sur la cuve ex- 
torieure. Il est probable que le cereueil interieur 
douucm frequemmeiit un troisieme uom qui sera le 
veritable. Le demenagement, quand ou a forme 
catte caehette daus l’autiquite, a etc fait avec uue 
bate extreme. On a enferme les petits cercueils 
dills de grandes cuves qui apparteuaient a d’autres 
momies, peut etre detruites, et l'on a fait servir 
toute.s les cuves et tous les couverclcs qu’on avail 
sous la main Je il’cspere pas trouver de momies 
royales, car je n’ai releve aucuu indice. Cependant 

ii 1’heure actuelle nous ue savons pas ce que nous 
trouverous daus uu certain nombre de ces sar- 
c iphages.” 


con res no ndence. 

THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF EOYFT. 

Cairo: Feb. IS, 1891. 

Writing from Luxor, on January 16, I 
stated that the temples were unenclosed. On 
my return hero I happened to meet the modeller 
of the Gliizeh Museum, who asked me, with 
an air of triumph, if I had seen the temples at 
Abydos and was content with the precautions 
that had boon takon to guard thorn, ho himself 
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having been there to direct the works. lie is 
a very amiable young man, an excellent 
modeller, and I had not the heart to tell him 
how matters really stood at Abydos. What I 
found was this :—I had not long been in the 
temple of Seti I. when I was aware of dark 
objects popping up on the tops of the walls, 
the said objects, by pantomimic signs, ex¬ 
pressing a desire for bakslnesh. Presently a 
form appeared, furtively flitting about the 
columns, and then others, until at last I had a 
small crowd round me offering relics for sale. 
A remonstrance to the guardian resulted in an 
indiscriminate application of bastinado, and the 
crowd fled to the door, which was obligingly 
opened for them by another guardian. A 
similar performance was repeated several times 
during the course of my visit. It was the 
same at the temple of Ramses II. The fact 
being that my friend had placed doors to the 
temples at their entrances, but he had forgotten 
that access to them at the backs and sides was 
a feat that a cripple might perform with per¬ 
fect ease. This truly oriental manner of doing 
business is typical of how affairs are managed 
at Ghizeh. A task has to be accomplished, and 
a gentleman is selected to look after it whose 
training and education has been in a totally 
different direction. 

When first the attention of the authorities 
was called to the alarming destruction of the 
monuments, which has been in progress for many 
years past, a scheme was submitted to them 
which had been carefully considered by men 
having practical experience of the subject. 
This was at first ignored; but when pressed, as 
it has been on many occasions during the past 
five years, it has invariably been met with trans¬ 
parently trivial objections. It still holds 
good; and until sufficient pressure can be 
brought to bear on the Foreign Secretary to 
induce him to send a competent person from 
England to report on the state of the monu¬ 
ments, and to point out what is needed for 
thier preservation, we may expect nothing more 
than the repetition of such futile botching as 
this Abydos job. 

Henry Wallis. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Fine Art Society will have on view next 
week, in New Bond-street, a series of pictures 
by Mr. Alfred Parsons, entitled “ Gardens and 
Orchards.” The annual exhibition of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours will not 
open until the following week, but we may 
mention now that there will be two private 
view days, Thursday and Friday next. 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s latest great picture, 

“ The Triumph of the Innocents,” has, like the 
“Dante’s Dream” of Rossetti, found a per¬ 
manent home in the AValker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool. Towards the price £1500 has been 
contributed by the museum and arts committee 
of the city council; the remainder is to be 
raised by public subscription. 

An interesting exhibition of bookbindings is 
now on view—and will remain ojien throughout 
next week—at the Caxton Head, in High 
Holborn. Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis have carried 
out the happy idea of getting some forty copies 
of the same book—Kingsley’s Water Rabies, 
illustrated by Linley Sambourne—bound by as 
many different binders, English and foreign. 
Ziiehnsdorf, Bedford, Riviere, Tout, and Morrell 
are all represented, as well as some of the most i 
valued masters of the art in France, Holland, | 
and Germany. There are also examples of the ! 
modem fashion of needlework bookbinding. : 

The magnificent collection of Japanese art 
formed by the late Philippe Burty is to be sold 
in Paris from March 16 to 20. The series of 
paintings and kakeioonos is probably unrivalled, j 
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WE hear from Luxor that the foreign tourists, 
chiefly English and American, now congregated 
there gave a complimentary banquet to M. 
Grebaut, on February 17, in honour of his great 
discovery, and also in recognition of his un¬ 
failing courtesy to visiters. 

An exhibition in Paris of the works of 
Meissonier is spoken of. The place suggested 
is the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and it is proposed 
to devote the profits to the erection of a statue 
of the painter. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has at 
present on view an exhibition of books, water- 
colours, engravings, &c., by William Blake. 
A similar exhibition hold there in 1880 was 
notable for th% contributions of Mrs. Gilchrist. 
The present one includes a probably unrivalled 
collection of eight out of fifteen of the “ Songs 
of Innocence” serios, almost all lent by Mr. 
E. W. Hooper, though none of Mr. William 
Muir’s admirable reproductions; a number of 
water-colours, the property of the museum ; 
and a set of original sketches, which are said 
to have come to light on J. C. Hotten’s death, 
and were then exported to America. Some of 
those are now in the possession of Prof. C. E. 
Norton, of Harvard. The Catalogue of the 
exhibition, which bears no name, is a scholarly 
piece of work. Wo may, however, assure the 
writer that the illustrations to Lamb’s 'Tales 
/rum Shaksjwre —whether engraved by Blake or 
no—certainly appear in the first edition (1807). 
And, as no complete list of Blake’s engraved 
work has yet been compiled, we take this 
opportunity of mentioning that Stedman’s 
Narrative o f an Expedition against the Revolted 
Negroes of Surinam (fust edition 1796) contains 
thirteen plates (engraved in stipple and printed 
in colours) by Blake, besides two or three others 
unsigned, which may possibly bo attributed to 
him on internal evidence. The signed ones are 
those numbered 7, 8, 13, 18, 19, 22, 38, 42, 49, 
32, 68, 76, and 80. Most of them represent 
naked negroes, some undergoing horrible tor¬ 
tures ; two, the gambols of monkeys in trees ; 
one, a boa constrictor being skinned ; and one, 
some fruit. The book was published by J. 
Johnson, of St. Paul’s-churchyard, for whom 
Blake did a good deal of work at this time; and 
some of the other engravings arc by Bartolozzi 
and Benedetti. 

Messrs. Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell, of 
New Bond-street, have just published a large 
plate, upon -which Mr. David Law is understood 
to have been engaged for some time past. It 
represents Balmoral Castle, as seen from the 
further bank of the Dee, which swirls along in 
sun and shadow in the foreground. The con¬ 
fused mass of towers and turrets, in the Gallo- 
Scottish style, are also touched by sunlight. 
Thick woods fill the middle distance ; while all 
the artist’s technical skill has been bestowed on 
the foliage of a tall birch which frames the 
scene on the right. Behind rise mountain 
ranges, half-obscured by a gathering storm. 
The treatment of the entire scene, the sub¬ 
ordination of architecture to landscape, the 
balance of light and shade—all show the trained 
hand and eye of one of the foremost of our 
painter-etchers. Apart from the popular appeal 
of its subject—though Balmoral is not so easy of 
access as Windsor—this grand plate is a worthy 
memorial of Mr. David Luw’s mature powers. 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE idler.” 

Mr. IIaddon Chambers does not indulge 
us with new and revised views of life. He 
is not subversive; he is not didactic. He 
does not hold, as the major part of his 
artistic creed, that it is only the ugly that 
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is interesting. lie brings on to tlio stage 
the bad and the good. He treats life as it 
is. He condescends to entertain as well as 
to instruct. He is without any other than 
an artistic mission. He makes good plots, 
creates real characters, and has the luck to 
sc0 — a t all events at the St. James’s Theatre 
—that an almost porfect interpretation of 
his play goes far to ensure, on the part of 
the audience, a thorough understanding of 
what he.has conceivod. 

The story of “ The Idler”—built up with 
real ingenuity and resource—is, in its 
essence, simple. It deals with the tempta¬ 
tion that besets and threatens for a while 
to overcome one Mark Cross, who, having, 
at a time when he could not marry her, 
loved a woman who had appeared to like 
him, returns, able to marry her, longing 
to do so, but finding her married by this 
time to a man she did not like, but loved. 
Tliat is the donnie of the piece. Can he still 
possess himself of her ? His first oxeuse for 
the thought lies in the fact that he believes 
her husband to have purposely slain a man 
with whom he had quarrelled in a land 
where revolvers are, at least, as common as 
watch-chains. He is convinced to the con¬ 
trary. But he is not overdone with moral 
fibre. His love has become a disease. And 
the play is occupied with his struggle 
against the woman’s conscience and his own. 
His own, though it does exist, is admittedly 
feeble. The woman, on the other hand, has 
a very good share of principle ; and, though 
she likes the love-distraught gentleman, and 
pities him, her morality finds an ally in the 
circumstance that her attachment to her 
husband is profoimd. 

All sorts of incidents, occurring ingeni¬ 
ously, seem, nevertheless, to make the 
elt'orts of Mr. Mark Cross anything but a 
forlorn hope. The lady’s husband is to bo 
accused of murder by the brother of the 
Western American whose life had indeed 
been taken. The brother is a millionaire, 
and that circumstanco places at his disposal 
much assistance he would otherwise lack : 
it is not improbable that he will succeed in 
bringing Sir John Harding to what he con¬ 
siders to be “ justice.” But then again ho 
is one of those millionaires who are, not 
unnaturally, susceptible to the attractions 
of English damsels, when English damsels 
are impersonated by ingenues like Miss 
Aland Millett. The millionaire wavers. 
Perhaps after all he will hardly seek to got 
Sir John Harding into custody, for Sir John 
Harding’s wife is the sister of the English 
damsel. But we shall not finish the story. 
What he does, and what Sir John Harding 
does, and what the wife does to save Sir John 
Harding, and what the gentleman of occa¬ 
sional good intentions does to elope with the 
lady of whom he is so exceedingly madly 
enamoured—let the reader learn all that at 
the theatre itself. Let it only be said here 
that in his process of weaving what is a very 
stirring tale—what is, indeed, to some 
extent a melodrama of good society—Mr. 
naddon Chambers has recourse, once or 
twice, to courses of action not true to the 
characters he represents. By this is his 
play weakened, when we come to think over 
it; though, at the time, one questions 
nothing—so cloverly are the incidents 


dovetailod. But, to take an instance— 
the worst—and to have done with it, the 
conduct of Sir John Harding when he sus- 

E ects his wife and his old friend is not very 
igh-minded or very natural. The lady is 
not at home when he expected her to bo. 
At his friend’s house he finds her fan, and 
considers it damning evidence. He finds the 
lady herself, and it is all over. The real 
Sir John would not have attached such 
extreme importance to the whereabouts of 
that sceptre of the world, Feventail (Pune 
belle. And when he saw that the lady her¬ 
self had of a truth been where the fan had 
been, he would have conceived it possible— 
under his own peculiar circumstances, as a 
man who might at any moment be charged 
with crime—that she was where she was, not 
for her pleasure, but in pursuance of his 
interests, which was indeed the case. We 
will not, however, end with fault-finding. 
The play is very strong, very interesting; 
it deals very deftly on the whole—and 
always healthily—with a theme that is 
difficult. 

The acting is singularly finished and 
judicious, and lends the piece, unquestion¬ 
ably, a fascination which the naked MS. 
could hardly inspire. Mr. Alexander 
reaches to subtlety in his personation of 
Mark Cross. He makes the man tender, 
but, as obviously, untrustworthy. He gives 
him grace, and he denies him strength. 
The type is marked most cleverly. Mr. 
Horbert Waring plays with sympathetic 
directness the plainer downright part of 
Sir John Harding. He is forcible, yet 
restrained. He is completely unaffected. 
A new comer from America—Mr. John 
Mason—plays the millionaire who would 
avenge his brother, but whose heart hesi¬ 
tates because of the charms of the English 
damsel. Mr. Nutcombe Gould plays a 
smaller part with befitting carefulness, but 
the opportunity of much effect is denied 
him. Small, too, is the part of Miss 
Gertrude Kingston, nor does she force it 
into prominence. Lady Monckton—as the 
mother of Mark Cross—plays most skilfully. 
Miss Marion Terry and Miss Maud Millett 
are the graver and the lighter sisters. If 
the one is finely dramatic and fit to grapple 
—as she certainly is—with situations of 
great strength, which make great demands, 
the other can bestow interest and delicate 
charm upon a character which, as it left the 
hands of the author, was a little vague 
and thin. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


“ TWELFTH NIGHT" AT ST. ANDREWS. 

Three very spirited and well-balanced per¬ 
formances of “ Twelfth Night ” were given last 
week by the St. Andrews University Sliaks- 
perian and Dramatic Society — the same 
company which ventured last February upon 
the interesting and successful experiment of 
producing the “Aias” of Sophocles in the 
English version of Prof. Campbell. Though 
not so difficult or ambitious as a Greek play, 
the present performance was one to tax the 
powers of an amateur company. The result 
bore witness, in the case of nearly all the 
performers, to most conscientious study and 
intelligent appreciation of the characters, 
situations, and dialogue. Rome of the leading 


parts were played with real dramatic aptitude. 
The somewhat trying part of Malvolio was 
rendered with excellent judgment by Mr. 
Fergnsson. Mr. Barclay played the Clown 
with refreshing case and buoyancy ; and his 
singing of the charming song “O mistress 
mine ” was a distinct addition to the carousal 
scene with Sir Toby Belch and Kir Andrew 
Aguecheek. Mr. Marshall entered into the part 
of Sir Toby with real humour and nlmndon. 
The midnight scene referred to, where Malvolio 
surprises the two knights and the Clown sing¬ 
ing catches with Maria for a listener, was 
perhaps the most effective in the performance; 
though the subsequent scene, where Malvolio 
reads the letter within hearing of his ambushed 
enemies, was also a piece of well-sustained 
acting. The play owed much to the lady 
amateurs who assisted the society on thjis 
occasion. Miss Heddle played excellently n 
the rather “ unthankful ” part of Olivia, while 
Miss Hallard’s Viola was as sweet and cliarmi ng 
a piece of acting as one need wish to see. If a 
criticism must be offered, it would be that she 
did not perhaps sufficiently enablo us to forget 
Viola in Cesario. Miss Thomson brought just 
the needed archness and merry humour to the 
part of Maria. The excellence of the perform¬ 
ance, it may be added, was in no small degree 
owing to tho unwearied pains of Mrs. Lewis 
Campbell in superintending the arrangements 
of the piece and the training of tho company. 

S. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The piece done at the Vaudeville on Tuesday 
morning—it is called “ Our Angels,” and is 
by Dr. Dabbs and Mr. Edward Righton—is 
clever enough in its way. It sustains interest; 
and though it does not present any fresh 
character with whom we may make ac¬ 
quaintance, or indulge us with any charm of 
poetry or even of brilliant comedy, it is, as a 
whole, well written, and it is very neatly con¬ 
structed. Were wo of a mind to be rough and 
plain about it, wo might say no doubt that as 
a piece of literature it is not likely to hold its 
own very long, but that meanwhile it is exactly 
the kind of thing to be paid a good price for by 
an enterprising manager, and to bo taken round 
the country with distinct success. It was 
played very well on Tuesday. Care had 
evidently been taken to get a good cast, and 
the better actors seemed to believe in their 
parts and in the play. Mr. Righton contented 
hiniself with quite a small character, which he 
played quaintly, with certain touches of nature, 
and with the ease that comes of experience. 
But tho best men’s parts—those, of tho polished 
scoundrel and the homely party who baffles 
him—fall to the lot of Air. Lewis Waller and 
Mr. W. H. Vernon. Mr. Waller is sound and 
thorough; Mr. Vernon at once judicious and 
entertaining. The heroine was played with good 
taste and sincerity and warmth of feeling by 
Miss Beatrice Lamb—“ the only blonde you 
ever saw who has tho strength of a brunette,” 
as someone who approves of brunettes has 
rather prettily said of her. Miss Lamb is often 
like Clytio, and perhaps still oftener like an 
Albert Moore. An extremely effective comedy- 
part is played by tho clever Miss Fanny Brough, 
with all the resources—and they are many -- 
that are at her command. She is most 
pleasantly acidulated. In brief, the interpreta¬ 
tion all round, on Tuesday, was infinitely better 
than one is accustomed to expect at a mutim'i. 
The piece can hardly fail to bo hoard of again, 
and meanwhile more than one of those who 
performed in it may be happy enough to feel 
that they have covered themselves with honour. 

Ox Saturday evening we were in the wilds of 
Netting llill: the place, Ladbroke Hall; tho 
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occasion, a trial performance of a charming 
little comic opera, called “ Equality Jack” ; the 
words by Mr. Poel, the music by Mr. Tinning. 
Captain Marryat has inspired both these gentle¬ 
men. It is long since we heard anything more 
tuneful or more spirited. It is long since a 
nautical play was dono with better taste or 
with more neatness, whether as regards its 
musical composition, its libretto, or, we may 
even add, its interpretation. For, though the 
major part of the performers were amateurs, 
most of them were well fitted to their characters: 
there was no placing of square pegs in round 
holes; and Mr. Poel, the author, had drilled 
them as a bom stage-manager. He has indeed 
real art in such matters. We cannot possibly 
name all the actors. It would be invidious to 
single out one or two of them. The piece has 
the curious characteristic of The Lady of the 
A roostook, that there are many men in it and 
only ono woman. At the Ladbroke Hall per¬ 
formance—and we should trust in any other— 
the part of the heroine, Nancy Spruce, falls to 
Miss Bose Mitchell, who has a distinct apprecia¬ 
tion of light comedy. Asa singer her voice is 
not great, but it is very pleasantly managed, 
Wo should like something more of a skirt dance 
—we do seem once to bo on the verge of it—in 
tho first act. In the second act, Miss Mitchell 
dances a hornpipe with great lightness and 
unusual grace. Of “Equality Jack” it is 
evident that we have not heard the last. It 
will have its day. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Henschel gave the last concert of his 
fifth season at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday, 
February 26. The programme opened with 
Brahms’s clever and genial Academic Festival 
Overture (Op. 801. This work is admired 
here, but is naturally more popular in Germany 
where the student songs on which it is based 
are familiar to every hearer. Haydn’s Symphony 
in B flat (No. 9 of the Solomon series) is 
delightful music, and the performance was good. 
The forerunner—or perhaps we ought to say 
one of the two great forerunners—of Beethoven 
may as a rule have been light-hearted, but he 
had his serious moments; and it has never 
been fully shown how much the Bonn master 
was indebted to him. The Wagner selections 
were the “Siegfried” Idyll, the “Good 
Friday’s Spell ” from Parsifal, and the “ Tann- 
hiiuser” overture. Mr. Henschel is evidently 
in special sympathy with this music; but his 


feelings at times get the better of him, and his 
good intentions are not alwuys realised. Mrs. 
Henschel sang with much fervour her husband’s 
effective “Hymne au Createur” (Op. 41), and 
was much applauded. There was a good and 
enthusiastic audience. 

An immense audience assembled at the 
Crystal Palace, on Saturday afternoon, to hear 
Herr Joachim. Just as the Beethoven Concerto 
commenced, the violinist broke a string, and 
there was an awkward pause; but the splendid 
performance of the work soon caused this small 
misfortune to be forgotten. Often as Herr 
Joachim has played the Beethoven Concerto, it 
may be questioned whether he ever gave a 
fuller revelation of the power and beauty of 
the music. He afterwards played some of the 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances. The 
programme included Haydn’s “ Oxford ” 
Symphony, the first movement from Mr. 
Wingham’s Serenade in E flat, and Poncliielli’s 
“ Dance of the Hours.” Mme. Bertha Moore 
was successful as the vocalist. 

Mr. Augustus Harris gave the “ Golden 
Legend ” at Covent Garden on Saturday 
evening. Mme. Nordiea was not in 
good voice. Miss Meredyth Elliott, the 
contralto, has a pleasing voice, but her 
singing lacked warmth. Messrs. Lloyd and 
Watkin Mills did justice to themselves and to 
their parts. The chorus sang well. Mr. 
Bandegger conducted. There was a large 
attendance, and the music was evidently much 
enjoyed. Sir A. Sullivan just now is the most 
popular of English composers. 

On Monday evening Brahms’s Quintet in G 
(Op. Ill), for two violins, two violas, and 
’cello, was given for the first time in England 
at the Popular Concert. A new work from 
the pen of one of the greatest of living 
musicians naturally excites attention, and there 
was a large attendance. In the opening 
Allegro the thematic material is interesting, and 
it is developed with rare skill. The move¬ 
ment, however, although perfectly clear in 
form, cannot be taken in at a single hearing. 
We fancy that the music will increase in power 
as it becomes familiar. The short Adagio, 
with its plaintive theme, its questioning inter¬ 
lude, its characteristic variations, is the gem 
of the work. The third movement. Allegretto, 
has charm and delicacy. The Finale, to use a 
common expression, “ smells of the lamp,” and 
in places sounds ugly. But, again, it is too 
soon to form a definite opinion; it contains, in 
any case, clever writing. The Quintet was 
finely interpreted by Messrs. Joachim, Bies, 
Straus, Gibson, and Piatti, who were recalled 


more than once at the close. Mile. Eilona 
Eibeusehutz was the pianist. She played 
Chopin’s Etude in C sharp minor, from Op. 25 
(although the one in the samo key from Op. 10 
was indicated in the programme-book). In this, 
and still more in tho same composer’s Scherzo 
in B flat minor, her reading was formal and 
cold. She gave Chopin’s Yalse in E minor as n 
encore. She took part in Beethoven’s B fiat Trio 
(Op. 97); but here again, although the technique 
was correct, her playing seemed perfunctory. 
Herr Joachim gave a magnificent rendering of 
Bach’s “Chaconne,” and of an encore move¬ 
ment by Bach. Mr. Orlando Harley, the 
vocalist, was well received. 

Mil o. Jeanne Douste commenced a series of 
historical pianoforte recitals at the Steinway 
Hall on Monday afternoon. The scheme, sug¬ 
gested probably by the series of repitals given 
a few seasons ago by Bubinstein, is an excellent 
one. Students attending these concerts will be 
able to follow the course of pianoforte music 
from the age of Scarlatti, Couperin, and Bach, 
down to Liszt and other modern and living 
composers. Mile. Douste was highly successful 
on Monday in many small eighteenth-century 
pieces. On Wednesday the programme was 
devoted entirely to Beethoven, and commenced 
with the Trio in C minor (Op. 1, No. 3). Mile. 
Douste’s rendering of the “ Waldstein ” Sonata 
was tame; and of all the Sonatas of this master 
none more than Op. 53 imperatively demands 
a brio style of performance. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The friends of the late Prosper Sainton are 
endeavouring to perpetuate his memory by the 
foundation, at the Royal Academy of Music, of 
a Violin and other Orchestral Scholarships. To 
this institution Mr. Sainton devoted no less 
than forty-five years of his life. The sub¬ 
scription list already amounts to nearly £500. 
Mr. Augustus Littleton, 1, Bemers-street, is 
hon. treasurer. 

The first number of a weekly newspaper 
entitled Musical News is announced to appear 
on Friday, March 6. The proprietors include 
gentlemen connected with the Royal Academy, 
the Boyal College, and the Guildhall School of 
Music. 

M. Ysaye, tho Belgian violinist, will appear 
at the concert in aid of the funds of the Society 
for tho Prevention of Cruelty to Children on 
March 20. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 

LADY DELMAB. 1 voL By Thomas Terrell 

and T. L. WHITE. This exciting story of London life has already 
been dramatised by Mr. Sydney Grnndy. 


The Daily Tkitorapii says “ A rcmarkablo novel.** See also 
leading article on this dramatic Btory of human nature in Daily Tele¬ 
graph of February 25. 

The Daily News:—** A complex story of life in London, with many 
exciting incidents.” 

Phyadilly Lady Delmar ’ is distinctly a book to read; it is 
Yivid with variety, culminating in interest, and original in treatment.'* 
Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, 354 j»p., crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By 

ALBERT KEVILL-DAVIES. A vivid and piquant story of 
American life in London. 

Morning Tost :—“‘An American Widow* is very amusing, very 
brightly written, nnd original.” 

The Hoots man says:—*• In cleverly written and ingeniously contrived 
.. .A very clever sensational melodrama.” 

The Evening Nf.wh and Post ►nys:—“A capital expose of the 
American invasion of England bv young ladies in search of (midlands 
amongst the rcions of our nobility. Thioughout the whole three | 
Volumes there is not a single dull chapter." 

The Figaro says:—“It is both clever and original, and treats with 
cousp cuoiin ability atopic which is discussed with aridity on both ! 
sides ot the Atlantic." ' 

The Hi^ndav Times says“ Few better novels than this have been 1 
published lately. 


HOLLY. 2 vols- By Nomad, Author of 

“The Railway Foundling,** “The Milroys," Ac. 

In speaking of this author's lost work, "The Railway Foundling,” 
the Daily Telegraph says:—“It is a story that must be read to ho 
understood. There is vivacity and adventure in it, and, good as the 
authoress's previous work, ‘The Milroys,' was, it 1 b not too much to 
say this is better." 

The Scotsman says:—“ Tho readers among whom ‘The Railwny 
Foundling * and * The Milroys ’ have been popular novels will probably 
b© charmed with Nomad's new work of Action. ' Holly ’ Is as lively 
nnd artless, as light and readable, as its predecessors.” 

THE GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of 

Australian Adventure. By W. CARLTON DA WE, Author of 
*' Zantha,” Ac. With eight full-page Illustrations by Hume 
Nisi >et. 

Morning Post: “A welcome addition to the Action treating of * Tho 
Orcnt Lone I^and of Australia,' the effect of which is increased by Mr. 
Hume Nishct’s numerous illustrations." 

Sindav Times : “ A very strong and well-written story of Australian 
life, told with a swing and *go* which make it very entertaining 
reading." 

Scotsman: “A clever and entertaining narrative of travelling 
adventures in the uukuown interior of Australia. Mr. Dawes in¬ 
ventive talent is lively, and his literary faculty genuine.” Extra 
cloth, with bevelled boards, Cs. 

ALWAYS in the WAY. By T. J. Jeans, 

Author of “The Toinmiebcg Shootings," with nine Full-Page 
Illnitiatious by Finch Mason. Cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


THE PRISONER of 0HIL0ANE. By Wallis 

MACK AY. With 80 Illustrations by the Author. 

The World says: “ A brightly written book.” 

MonxiNa Post: “ Bright and attractive." 

The Saturday Review: “Mr. Mackay is as good with pencil as 
with pen.” 

The Scotsman : ** Written in a bright spirited style, and tho Illus¬ 
trations are full of fun and movement." 

The Spectator : ** Much that is worth reading in Mr, Mac ka yk 
book.” Foolscap quarto, handsomely bound in cloth, borouecl 
edges, 7s. 6d. 

A MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE. By. F. n 

PHILIPS, Author of ** As in a Looking Glass,” and CTJ. Wills 
Author of •* In the Land of the Lion and Sun." Copiously 1 U QB ! 
trated by G. A. 8torey, A.R.A. Foolscap quarto, beautifully 
bound, with gilt top, 6s. 

THE BLACK DROP. By Hume Nisbet. 

Author of * Bail Up,” Ac. Extra cloth, 2s. 0d. 

RITHERD0NS GRANGE. By Saumanrez 

dk H AV1LLANI), Author of' Strange Clients,’ Ac. Picture bds, as. 

THE ROMANCE of a LAWN TENNIS 

TOURNAMENT. By Lady DUNBOYNE, Author of 
Shine and 8hower," Ac. A charming story of country life 
Picture cover, la 

THE TYPE-WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H 

SHERARD, Author of ** Hogues,” “ Agatha’s truest,” &c*. Lima 
cloth, la —mi 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

8o] e Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at S, THE ENGLISH HOSE. 

Meson*. LeonardBojne,Beveridge, Abingdon,Rignold.Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wheat man, Bassett Koe, East, &c .; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecka, E. Dane, Mary Rorlce, &c. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 

^TENUE THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9.30. MDLLE. CLEOPATRA. 

Preceded, at 8.16, by CHANGES and CHANCES. 

DOMEDY THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Chas. H. Hawtrky. 

Every Evening, at 9. JANE. 

Preceded, at s.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 

(CRITERION THEATRE- 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndiiam. 
Every Evening, at 8.55, SOWING and REAPING. 

At 10.50, TRYING IT ON. 

Preceded, lit 8, by DEAREST MAMMA. 

(2 A I E T Y THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. George Edwardes. 

This Evening, at 8.25, CARMEN UP TO DATA. 

Preceded, at 7.40, by HIS LAST CHANCE. 

(i LOBE THEATRE. 

Sole Leasee and Manager, Mr. Norman Fobbrh. 

Every Evening, at ft, THE PARVENUE. 

Preceded, at 8, by GRINGOIRE. 

T YRIC THEATRE. 

- a - J Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hobace Sedoeb. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 

T YCEUM THEATRE. 

4 Mr. Henby Ibvixo, Sole Lessee. 

At 8.15, CHARLES 1. 

MAI1 ' on Every SATURDAY and MON¬ 
DAY NIGHT, at 8.30. 

NIGHT 1 AD ° AB0UT NOTHING Every TUESDAY 

MEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

A-' Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON. 

Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Melford, Cliffe, Elliott, Smith, 
Manning, Georgo Barrett, &c.; Mesdames Winifred Emery. 
Hanbury, Jeffries, Polini, Wilmot, H. Leigh, &c. 

Preceded, at 7, by TOMMY. 

QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Preceded, at 7.46, by THE REFUGEES. 

TJRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessoe and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedoer. 

This Evening, at 8.16. MAID MARIAN. 

Mewlames \ iolet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 
Manola ; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, Egbert 
homS**’ Leonard Rufl0eU * J - Le Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
Preceded, at 7.36, by THE GYPSIES. 

pRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 9, LADY BARTER. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by RACHEL’S MESSENGER. 

OAVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, 

THE GONDOLIERS : or. The King of Barataria. 

S T - JAMES’S THEATRE. 

k-J Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Georor Alexander. 

Ibis Evening, at 8.15, THE IDLER. 

UTRAND THEATRE. 

J Lessee, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

This Evening, at 8.45, TURNED UP, 

Preceded, at 8, by AT DAGGERS DRAWN. 

'PERRY’8 THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Terry. 

This Evening, at ft, CULPRITS. 

At 8.15, MY FRIEND JARLET. 

T* O O L E’S THEATRE. 

Manageress, Miss Flobexcb M’Kenzjr. 

This Evening, at 9.0, OUR REGIMENT. 

Preceded, at 8.16, by SUMMER CLOUDS. 


yAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

This Evening, at &30, WOODBARBOW FARM. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by THE NOTE OF HAND, 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of Historv 
Biography, Travel, Fiction Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may bo transferred free of charge. ’ 

• ° an Books at the Depot where their names are 

registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain then Booh. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. -The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 

exchange once a day; the Clerk m charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged onlv in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 6 # 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 

entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subiect to 
tiie London regulations. J 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 

the Railway Bookstalls. J 

, , 6-—Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son beg to impress upon their Libraiy Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 

A Catalogue of Sur 
and can be had upon npp 
Gentlemen’s libraries. 


O 

Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly 
application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in efegant bin<Bn^,foi 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

ON 

HOEDER’9 EIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal. Salts all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £ 10 , 000 . 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Freo 
F. MOEDER, 

248,249, 250, Tottenham Court Hoad, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Also for HIRE ONLY 


Epps’s 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 

MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ESTABLISHED 1891. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST (ulowed on DEPOSIT8, repayable 
i demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly hahvnoes, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift tho Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rato of THREE PER CENT per 
annum, on each completed £1. Fkancis Ravknscboft, Manager 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. ’ 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free 
on application. Francis Ravknschoft. Manager. * 


To H.R .H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

QO UPS^^PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

^ _and_ 

"DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

a__PIES. A Up, 

pSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEAT-‘ 

i r pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
I {SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATlbNS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

II, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FRY’S 


Lancet— il Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir C. A. Cameron — “ I have never 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, 


tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 
weU.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL, awarded to J. 6 FRY & SONS 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO.’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo, l(w. 6<1. 

STAFFORD HOUSE LETTERS. Edited by Lord 

RONALD GOWER. With 2 Portraits. 

Vols. III. and IV. now ready. 

AN OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK By the late John 

WOOD WAKTEK. Edited by RICHARD GARNETT, lX.D. Demy svo, 28s. 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

PESSIMISM: a History and a Criticism. By 

JAMES SULLY, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. (id. 


THE HISTORY 


Vol. IV. now ready. 

of CANADA. 


William 


KINGSEORD, LL.D. Vol. I.,1608-1882; Vol. II., 1879-1725; Vol. III., 1720-1758, with 
3 Maps; Vol. IV., 1756-1783. Each 15s. 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 

WELLS WILLS: Arranged in Parishes and Anno¬ 

tate 1. By FREDERICK WILLIAM WEAVER, M.A. 

“ Tli cm' abstracts are full of precious material for the historian of Somerset.Mr. Weaver 

has edited the volume with skill and knowledge.”— Jamts's Gazette. 

SECOND EDITION. 

EXAMINATION of WATER for SANITARY and 

TECHNICAL PURP08E8. By HENRY LEFFMANN, M.D., Ph.D., and WILLIAM 
REAM, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Demy 8vo, 9s. 

ELECTRICITY in DAILY LIFE: a Popular 

Account of the Applications of Electricity to Everyday Uses. With 126 Illustrations. 

“ Will be interesting to electricians as well as to the uninstructed public for whom it is 
mainly intended.All the work appears to be well and thoroughly done.”— Athtuaeum. 


L the work appears to be well and thoroughly done.”— Athtuaeum. 


Crown Hvo, 5s. 

ON the MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS. By 

DAVID 8YME. 

“ A vigorous criticism, not bo much of Darwinism in general as of some portions of Darwin’s 
writings aud reasonings.’’— Times. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of WIGHT. By Professor 

DIODATO LIOY. Translated from the Italian by W. HA8TIE, B.D. 

[Philosophical Lhiuary. 

“ The book on the whole recommends itself strongly as a substantial contribution to the 
literature of its subject.”— Scotsman, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CONFUCIUS, the GREAT TEACHER: a Study. 

By Major-General G. G. ALEXANDER, C.B. 

“ A highly creditable attempt to convey an adequate knowledge to the general public of 
Confucius the man and Confucius the teacher.’’— Scotsman. 

“ The arrangement of the author’s material is excellent. On the whole, the general reader 
must be of a more cuptious temper, or better equipped in Confucian literature than he is com¬ 
monly supposed to be, if he should fail to be interested in General Alexander’s book.” 

Saturday Review. 

LIFE OF DAVID ROBERTSON. 

THE NATURALIST of CUMBRAE: a True Story. 

By the Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, M.A. Crown Svo, Gs. 

“ A plea hunt narrative of a remarkable career.”— Times. 

Crown Svo, in old-style boards or cloth, 2s. (id. 

THOMAS BETTERTON. By Robert W. Lowe. 

[Eminent Actoks. 

“In dealing with this intractable and fascinating subject, Mr. Ix>wc extorts wann 
admiration .. His book constitutes the handiest and the best guide to a comprehension of the 
Restoration stage that is at present in existence.”— Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN: Contributions chiefly to 

his Earlier History. By his Brother, Professor F. W. NEWMAN. Second Edition. 
“This little hook comes opportunely to throw n side-light on the career of John Henry 
Newman in the English Church. Maachtstrr Guardian. 

Crown Svo, Gs. 

FORTY DAYS in the HOLY LAND: Before and 

After. By E. HARCOURT MITCHELL. With G Illustrations. 

“Abounds in interesting incidents, and occasional humorous touches add to its attractive¬ 
ness.”-- MamhesOr Guardian. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

THE DRAMA of EMPIRE. By W. Marsham 

ADAMS. With Map. 

‘ Iiis stylo is not uninteresting, and he has enough respect for his readers to present his 
ideas m a pleasant garb.”— Manet,,stn' A Vamitar. . 

“ It is as able as other work which has previously come from the same pen.”— Athenaeum. 


Demy Svo, 12 h. 

FREE EXCHANGE. Papers on Political and 

Economical Subjects, including Chapters on the Law of Value and Unearned Increment. 
By the late Right Hon. Sir LOUIS MALLET, C.B. Edited by BERNARD MALLET. 
“These essays contain much sound economical doctrine, very lucidly expounded* and very 
salutary in these days of sentimental socialism and impulsive philanthropy.’ Times. 

Post Svo, with Map, 15s. 

ENGLISH INTERCOURSE with SIAM in the 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By JOHN ANDER80N, M.D., LL.D., F.R.G.R, 
Author of •* Mandalay to Momien,” &c. [Oriental Series. 

Crown 8vo, 3 vols., 24s. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ANCIENT INDIA 

based on Sanskrit Literature. By ROME8H CHUNDER DUTT. Vol. I., Vedic and 
Epic Ages, Sh. Vol. IL, Rationalistic Age, 8s. Vol. HI., Buddhist and Pauranik 
| Ages, Hs. 

i New and Enlarged Illustrated Edition, demy 8vo, 15s. 

LECTURES on ELOCUTION: an Introductory 

Course of Lectures delivered by CHARLES^ JOHN PLUMPTRE, at King’s College. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

PROVERBS.— Exposition. By Rev. W. J. 

Dkank, M.A., and Rev. 8. T. Tayi.oii-Taswru., M.A.-HOMTIJ3TIC8. By Rrv. 
Professor W. F. Apkney, M.A.—HOMILIES. By Rev. Professor E. Johnson, M.A., 
Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A. 15s. [Pi'umt Commentary. 

Demy Svo, 14s. 

THE RISE of CHRISTENDOM. By Edwin 

JOHNSON, M.A. 

“ Abounds in excellent writing, and is marked by a high moral tone and purpose.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

PSALMS of the WEST. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

“ Very few books of modern ‘ scripture ’ approach the excellence of the little volume which 
bears the above title.”— Inquirer. 

4 Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

AESCHYLUS: the Seven Plays in English Verse. 

By Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL, LL.D. 

“ He is an excellent Greek, and lie is also an excellent English Scholar. The vocabulary is 
simple and sensible: the versification is good... . May be confidently recommended.” 

St. Jauus's Gazette. 

Crown 8vo, Gs. 

THE WINDING WAY. By J. S. Fletcher, of 

“ Andrewlina.” 

“ A highly ingenious and cleverly-written story of crime and its discovery ’.’’—Scat aman. 

Crown Svo, Gs. 

SCOT FREE. By C. G. Compton. 

“ Well worth reading. A very promising work, showing that Mr. Compton has genuine 
literary ability.”— Globe. 

Small crown Svo, 2s. Gd. 

WHISPER! By Frances Wynne. 

“A little volume of singularly sweet and graceful poems.We congratulate Miss 

Wynne.”— Spectator. 

“It is to be hoped that Miss Frances Wynne will publish more such small volumes a■» 

* Whisper! ’ Light, airy, graceful, fanciful, there are any number of verses in this book which 
lend themselves to quotation.”— Graphic. 

Elzevir Svo, printed on hand-made paper, 3s. Gd. 

TINTINNABULA. New Poems. By Chakles 

NEWTON ROBINSON. 

“Mr. Robinson’s verse is good enough to win him a very high plnce among our minor 
| poets.”— Guardian. 

Small crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

IN MIDDLE HARliOUK, and other Verses, chiefly 

Australian. By THOMAS HENEY. 

“ Breath of Australian life, manners, and scenery.A powerful bit of writing.” 

Glasyow IferalJ. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

MY LYRICAL LIFE: Poems Old and New. By 

GERALD MASSEY. 2 vols., fcap. Svo, 3s. Gd. each. 

“Mr. Massey’s verse is full of strong, healthy, genial, natural feeling .”—Literary World. 

“ Mr. Massey has a thousand claims on our sympathy.”— Saturday Review. 

“ These poems are the frank utterance of a man of genius.”— Academy. 

Small crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

RAYMOND: a Story in Verse of London and Monte 

Curio. By A. I.. STEVENSON. B.A. 

“ We have only one advice to visitors to the Riviera—get ‘ Raymond.’ "—Sice Times. 

“A clever composition.As a satirist the author is plain, well-spoken enough, while 

I avoiding a rude and vulgar style.”— < t >wrn. 

I “ The versification is very 7 facile, and the moral excellent.”— I>»juher. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 

AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. 

By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of “A Social Departure.” 

With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 


THE LOST HEIRESS. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King, Author of " The Wearing 

of the Green,” fire. 2 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the 

PHOENICIAN. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 3 vols. At all Libraries. 

“For thoso who like a stirring tale of romance, graphically *ohl through an abundance of dramatic 
scenes, we can recommend nothing better than * Phra the Phoenician.’ It is full of life and movement.’* 

_ _________ _ Daily Tcltgr }>h. 

A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &c By Bret Harte. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

“ Mr. Bret Harte has lost none of the magic of his style. These pages are as full of colour and woodland 
frngmucc os any he has written.”— Glasgow Herald. 

THE GREAT TABOO By Grant Allen, Author of “For 

Maimie’s Sake,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“ * The Great Talioo * is a very clever story.”— Spectator. 

“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. 

By HUME NISBET. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“ The interest never flags, — Headers who enjoy eensatioual fiction may take ‘ Bail Up,’ without fear of 
disapp ointment.”— L iter ary World. _ 

DOOM: an Atlantic Episode- By Justin H. McCarthy, 

M. P. Cro wn 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

NEW “PICCADILLY” NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each. 

A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Alan St. Aubyn. With a “ Note ” 

by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, and a Frontispiece. 

THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie Hurray and Henry 

HERMAN. 

WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley Smart. 

SYRLIN. By Ouida, Author of “Puck,” &c. 

TO CA LL HER JUNE, &c. By Walter Besant. 

TWO SHILLING NOVELS.NEW VOLUMES. 

By M. BETHAH-EDWABDS. 
Kitty. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

For the Love of a Lass. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

The Dead Nan’s Secret. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

The Nan from Nanoheater. 

WALFORD’S WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 

KNIGHTAGE (1891). Crown 8vo, 12a. 6d. 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 

KINGDOM (1891). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth. Marriage, Education, 
&c., of more than 14,000 distinguished Heads of Families. Royal 8vo, clotn gilt, 60s. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1891). 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1891). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS (1891). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1891). 
WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE of COMMONS (1891). Royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt 
_edges, 5s._ 

MY LIFE with STANLEY’S REARGUARD. By Herbert 

WARD. Poet 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. Gd. 

“ Mr. Herbert Ward it? as wholesome us inn tiling that In* y« t been published in this connection; and 
lieiddee, it has the positive merit of being r id ihe. ...lie givea us tne impression of complete trust¬ 
worthiness.”— Anti-Jacobin . ________ 

THE OTHER SIDE of the EMIN PASHA RELIEF 

EXPEDITION. By H. R. FOX BOURNE. Crown Hvo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE CITATION and EXAMINATION of WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARE, Ac. To which is added : A Conference of Master Edmund Spenser. 
By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOlt. Fcap, 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6d. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, \V. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 

THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON.— FOURTH EDITION. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. 

By LUCAS MALET, Author of “ Colonel Enderby’s Wife.” 

3 vols. 

Mr. Gladstone writes “ I thank you and the authoress for ‘The Wages of bin ’ I have been able to 
at once begin its perusal, and the first two or three chapters are enough not only to ensure perusal of the 
restjtmt to show me that I am dealing with a writer of unquestionable power and i>enetration ” 

The Scotsman says : - “ In the highest and noblest sense of the word a realistic work of art. Undoubtedly 
the greatest work of art this already successful author has yet produced. It is a work of singular powir, 
strength of intellect, and strength of information, rich and vigorous in style, and glowing with warm 
colours. Since the * Mill on the Floes ’ there has l>ccu nothing more i>owerful in fiction.” 

The Guardian says :— 1 “ In reminding society that in moral if not in material ways wuges arc due and 
have to be paid by those who sin. and that those wages do not ns a rule end with the sinner, Luoas llalet has 
given us a profoundly moral ns well os a most striking and powerful story.” 

DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. New Edition. In 10 vols., 

45h. net. 

This well-known Edition of 8hakespeare, with the Rev. Alexander Dyce’s Copyright Text, 
Notes, Biograpbv, Glossary, &c., is universally regarded as the Standard Library Edition. 
Originally published at £6, it is now for the first time offered at a popular price, handsomely 
bound in dark blue cloth, and it is thought that a large sale may be relied upon. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. New Edition In 4 vols., 18s. net. 

This is a verbatim reprint of the 1848-49 Edition (5 vols.), which contained numerous 
additions, and which has long teen out of print. It include? the Copyright Matter, Notes and 
Appendices, together with a Life • ? Pepys, and a copious Index, &c. 

THE ART of LITERATURE. By A. Schopenhauer. 

Edited by F. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. Oxon. 2s. 6d. 

This is the fifth and concluding volume of Mr. Saunders’ admirable translations from 
Schopenhauer. It is no less interesting than the other volumes, and will specially appeal 
to men of letters. Its contents are :—On Authorship—On Style—On Men of Learning—On 
Thinking for Oneself—On Criticism—On Reputation—On Genius, &c. 

HEW VOLS. OF “SOCIAfSCiENCE SERIES.” Each 2s. Gd. 

CRIME and its CAUSES. By W. Douglas Morrison, of H.M. Prison, 

Wandsworth. 

PRINCIPLES of STATE INTERFERENCE. By D. G. Ritchie, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. Four Essays on the Political Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer, J. 8. Mill, and T. H. Green. 

THE NEW YORK STATE REFORMATORY at ELMIRA. 

A. WINTER. With Preface by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


By WALTER BESANT. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Fancy Free. 

By GBANT ALLEN. 

The Tents of Shem. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Legacy of Cain. 
Armadale. 

After Dark. I No Name. 


By 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 

By P. H. Hatch, Ph.D., F.G.S. 


1. PETROLOGY. By P. H. Hatch, Ph.D., F.G.S. With 43 Illus- 

trations. Price 3s. 6a. [This day. 

2. BOTANY. By Edw. Aveling, D.Sc., Fellow of University Coll., 

London. With 271 Illustrations. 4s. 60 . [1 his day. 

3. PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. With a Preface by Dorothea 

BEALE. 6s. [ Shortly. 


By Richard T. Ely, Professor of Polit. 

[In preparation. 


4. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Econ. at Johns Hopkins Univ. 

5. ETHICS. By Prof. Gizycki and Dr. Stanton Coit. 4s. 6d. [ rm. d,^ 

DR. PFLEIDERER’B VERY IMPORTANT WORK. 

THEOLOGY in GERMANY and GREAT BRITAIN since 

1825, DEVELOPMENT of. Large 8vo, 10s. Gd. , . 

“A highly interesting work. Dr. Pfleiderer is eminently qualified for the task ; an original writer anil 
investigator, ne has also the advantage of a wide acquaintance with all that has been done by others in tlio 
same region.”— Westminster Review. 

“ Of immense value to students of philosophy andtheology. Its statements nro fair, and its criticisms 
keen. What we admire most about it is the author’s dexterity in extracting the essence of a book or n 
philosophy, and expressing it in a sentence or two with perfect lucidity of style.”— Glasgow Hem Id. 

V This work forma tlie Fourth Volume of SONNENSCHEIN’S LIBRARY of 
PHILOSOPHY, for which it has been specially written. 

HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. J. E. Erdmann. 

Translated by several English and American Scholars, and Edited by lYofessor 
W. S. HOI‘OH. I. ANCIENT and MEDLEVAL, 15s. II. MODERN, las. 

m. SINCE HEGEL, 12s. .. 

“ A splendid monument of patient labour, critical acumen, and admirable methodical treatment. 

1 K Pall Stall (raieJte. 

The above work forma the first three vols. of SONNENSCHEIN’S LIBRARY of 
PHILOSOPHY. 

DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. Adapted 

from the work of Professor Seyffert, by HENRY NETTLES HIP, M.A., CorpusiProfessnr 
of I satin Literature in the University of Oxford; and J. K. 8ANDYS, Litt.D., Public 
Orator in tho University of Cambridge. With over 1W Illustrations, 4to, Double 
Columns, 21s. I> March. 

BY PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. (OXON.). 

IDEALS of CULTURE. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6(L 

“ These admirable pipe in.*—6'peaJfccr. , .. . 

“The second essay is itu admirable survey of the n creative side of Greek life ; and the account ol the 
games of the Greek nut>er.v, the gymnastic exercises of the schools, and the agnostic exerciser and the social 
games of maturity is full of carious interest Manchester Ex t miner. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 1>aternosteu Swakb, London. 
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TfOR SALE.—“BLEAK HOUSE,” First 

Edition, with autograph of Charles Dickens therein.—Apply Mr. 
B. A. Reeves Lonsdale chambers, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


A DYEETISER would WRITE a 

FASHION ARTICLE or WOMAN'S COLUMN in London or 
London Letter for Provincial Paiier at moderate rate.—Address Sundi, 
oirc of Siddeni. Stationer, 3, Ball Street, Kensington, Vi. 


A LADY STUDENT of the Royal College 

of Music Ins VACANT TIME for PIANO PUPILS at a small 
school in, or very xkau, lauulon. Could give three bourn Tuesday and 
Friday afternoon*. References permitted to College. Terms 
moderate.—Miss O’Rkilia, 114, Cambridge Street, S.W. 


OEAL ENGRAVING, SEALS, SIGNET 

RINGS. STONES, 4c.—Mr. MURING begs to announce that 
his CATALOGUE dealing with the above is now ready, and will be 
forwarded (post free) upon receipt of Is. Id.—First Avenue Hotel 
Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


F LORENCE. — Comfortable refined 

HOME offered to YOUNG LADIES with English family 
(Literary and Artistic) moving in good society. Large house, ljcnutiful 
gardens, motherly care, 4c. Three or Five Guinea i weekly, according 
t > educational requirements. Arrangements for visiting Rome, anu 
summer travelline. Highest references.—M., care of Miss 0‘Connou, 
2.*, Via dei Serragli, Fircnie. 


TUB. W. R. WILLCOX, formerly Pub' 

L-*-*- Usher of the Nonconformist, and Bix years representative of 
Nature, desires a similar engagement; or tut Book-keeper and 
Corresi»ondent, Shorthand Writer, or Kei>orter. Good references 
Overdo years business exi*criencc.—3, Clayton Terrace, Ballinm, S.W.. 


H ead mistress wanted for 

WITHINGToN GIRLS’ SCHOOL, MANCHESTER, after 
Hummer vacation. The salary is £l.'*o per annum and capitation fees, 
with li»us-: and board. Application*, with copies of testimonials, 
should be sent immediately to the llox. 8».cki.taiu of the Council, 
Witliiugtoii Girls’ School, Manchester. 


A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT of a 

A~\. CHILD, Landscape Background, Painted by ROMNEY. Can 
Ik? seen by Appointment.—M r. Pack, Nene View, Peterborougli. 

PACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 

" searched; Willsfouud ; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum. 
Record Office, and local Registries; Books and Papers copied 
and translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
Peacock 4 Peacock, Antiquuiinn Genealogists, 1, Doughty Street, W.C 

rpHE LECTURE AGENCY, Limited, of 

-L THE OUTER TEMPLE, STRAND. LONDON, act as 
AGENTS for all the mr »t distinguished Lecturers ami Entertainers of 
the day. Secretaries of Literary and Scientific Societies, 4c , ate 
requested to send for prospectus. 

CATALOGUES. 

TfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- pxomptly supplied on moderate terms. 

t'.VTA LOGUES on application. 

. DULAU 4 CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


B OOKS.—A CATALOGUE of Antiqua- 

rian BOOKS, Historical, Tojmgrapliical, 4c , incluiling Voyages 
and Travel*, i* now ready, and will l»e sent |>ost-froc by Clement S. 
Palmer, loo. Soutliamptoii Itow, London, W.C 


D ouglas & focus’ new cata¬ 

logue. of SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS. 

Offered at Greatly Reduced Price*. 

i n el ml‘H many important Wuik* on Travel, History, Biognpl..*, 
Poetry. Theology, Ruakiu’s Publications, Angling, Spoil, uud Nut . .i 
History, Magazine*, aud over 1.2U0 Cheap Novels iM pages, 8 vo). Gs..t.>, ' 
l*ost free. j 

Douglas 4 Foi Hr, Booksellers 9 Ca>tl Street, Edinburgh. I 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, 

For the Year ending 31*< December, 1890. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 

IHE number of Policies issued during the year was 66,846, assuring the stun of £6,616,676, 
and producing a New Annual Premium Income of £340,699. 


The Premiums received during the year were £1,162,649, being an increase of £267,734 over 
the year 1889. The increase in the Premium receipts for the years 1887-90 was £766,709, giving an 
average increase for the first four years of the Quinquennium, of £191,427 per annum. 

The number of Policies in force was 220,646. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year wore £3,617,926, being an increase of £181,183. 
The increase in the Premium receipts for the years 1887-90 was £606,630, giving an average 
increase for the first four years of the Quinquennium, of- £161,667 per annum. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,489,204. The number of Deaths was 169,890. 

The number of Policies in force was 9,099,204 : the average duration continues to increase, and 
now exceeds six and a half years. 

The total Assets of the Company have been raised during the year from £10,946,166 to 
£12,679,870, being an increase of £1,633,714. 

The Balance Sheet has been again submitted to the independent professional audit of Messrs. 
Deloitte, Devek, Griffiths, & Co., whose certificate is appended to the accounts. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 


J Managers. 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 
The full Report can be obtained upon application to the Secretary. 


SALE OF ANTIQUITIES, do. 

The celebrated VINCENT COLLECTION at Constance 

commenced in the year 1816, will be SOLD this year (1891), either en bloc, Groups, or by Auction. 
It consists of over f>00 old Glass Paintings—Italian Majolica by Urbino, Gastel Durante, Jcc.— 
Enamelled and Cut Glasses—Stoneware and Earthenware Vases—European and Oriental Porcelains— 
Silver Plate—Ivory and Wood Carvings—Paintings, Arms, Coins, Furniture, Antlers, Books, and other 
Antiquities, a great quantity of which came from the Bishopric See at Meersburg. The Collection 
is on view at Conslanco from this date every day, Wednesdays excepted, from 9 to 12 A.u. and 1 to 4 
i>.m. , aud further particulars and Catalogues (richly illustrated, price 4s.; without Illustrations, 2s.) 
will be sent on application to the owners, C. and P. Vincent, Constance, Grand Duchy of Baden.— 
February, 1891. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 

J^EW SOUTH WALES. 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


CHAIR OF GEOLOGY' AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Applications arc invited from gentlemen qualified to fill tlie above- 
named Chair in the University of Sydney. 

The subject* of instruction attached to the Chair arc Geology-. 
Physical Geography, Mineralogy and 1‘alieontology. Tho salary will 
lie at the rate of £900 per annum, with three quiuqucnnial increments 
of £loo each. £loo will be allowed, for passage expenses to Sydney. 

Further particulars may lie obtained from the Agent-General for 
New South Wales, 9, Victoria Street, S.W., to whom applications, 
stating Candidate’s age and qualifications, aud accomimnied by satis¬ 
factory references, Bhould be sent in not later than the 21st March, 1891. 

Sail Sami fl, 

Agent-General for New South Wales. 

9. Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

18th February, 18»». 


LONDON (l- ALL army examinations, 

j 11. INDIAN C.S., 4c. III. R.I. CON8TABU 
AND I LARY CADETSHIPS. London Establishment 

/ 12 and 14, EARL’S COURT SQUARE, S.W„ 
T)TTT5T TXT ( under T. Miller Maguire, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 

1 Dudlin Establishment, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE 
I MERRION SQUARE, under W. J Chetwode 
Eat. 1852. I Crawley, LL.D., D. C.L.,Editor of “Open Conr- 
V petition li&ndliooks,” 4c.J 


rpHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL GRANTS tor 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN, 

The Subjects of Examination may l*c selected from any seven out if j 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard Wing the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, ’ 
Aberdeen, Bedford, elfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff,Cheltenham i 
• <>ik, Dublin, Dumfries. Edinburgh, linerucws Lee is, Leicester, , 
l.ivcriHiol, Loudon, Loughborough, Manchester, Ncwcastle-ou-Tyue, 
aud Paisley. 

For Prospectus, 4c.. apply to the Slcrltary, LL.A., Schema, tho .) 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. \ 


^BT UNION of LONDON. 

ONE GUINEA secures WORK of ART, 

Aud Chance of Oue in 101 or morn Prizes, 

FIRST PRIZE, £100. 

President—T he EARL of DERBY, K.U. 

Amount disbursed, £011, 733. 

Offices: 112, Strand. 


D0YAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

-LI 20 , Hanover Square, W. 


THURSDAY, 19ru MARCH, at 8.30 p.m., 

The following Paper will be read. “PIETER CORNELLI8SON 
llOOFT," by the Rev. O. EDMUNDSON, M.A., F.R.Hist S 


RATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


On WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, Mauck 18th, at 4 n.m., at the 
WESTMINSTER TOWN HALL, Caxton Street, Victoria Street, a 
" iper will bo read by JAMES ROUTLKDQE, Em., on “INDIAN 
JUDENTS and ENGLISH INFLUENCES.” Sir W. W. HUNTER, 
K.C.S.L, C.I.E., LL.D , will take the Chair. No Admission Cards 
required. E A. Manning, Hon. Sec. 


TYPE-WRITING. 


r PYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and 

JL of all descriptions. Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, Ac. 
COPIED with speed aud aocuracy. Dictations taken in shorthand or 
by exj»ert Typo-writera. Special success attained in work 
ieacy and care. Highest testimonials. Punila taught— 
4 I. Farkax, 4, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


Type-writing 
requiring del 
Misses E. B- 


K/TESSRS. 

1U 11. HENRIK! 


DRUMMOND & CO., 

ETTA STREET. CO VENT GARDEN, W’.C., nro 
the sole representative* in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well -ku<>wn Artist in PHOTOGRAA URL. There u a 
steadilv increasing .’..m ind for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large pi.iies and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
1 llustrations. Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
4 CO. have tho latest aud most improved processes. Speoimen* oo 
view. Price* on application 
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Just published, prioe 6s. 

“ GLEANINGS AFTER HARVEST 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


Studies and Sketches. 

By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, M.A., 
Author of "The Harvest of a Quiet Eye," Ac. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


* l These idylls of the home, which are in both prose and verse, are 
worthy of the author of that popular book, ‘The Harvest of a Quiet 
Eye. — Dailu Chronicle. 

“The dainty volume before us is sure to exert an elevating and 
refining influence. The illustrations, too, are beautiful. We should 
not in the least wonder if the 4 Gleanings ’ prove to be as real a success 
as the 4 Harvest. 4 — Literary Churchman. 

Casskll A Company Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


NOW READY, PART I., price 7d, of the 
Nxw Serial Issue of 


Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 

i. 

By John Strange Winter.— The OTHER 

MAN’S WIFE. By the Author 
of “Booties’Baby,” “Beautiful 
Jim,” “Army Society,” “He 
Went for a Soldier,” &c. 2 vole. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. 

An Illustrated Geographical and Historical Description of the 
Chief Places of Interest in Great Britain and Ireland. 

With about 1,200 Original Illustrations. 

%* With Part I. is issued a Large Presentation Plate (six®, 40 in. by 
no in.) consisting of an Engraving giving a “Bird’s-Eyk View or 
Ivondox from a Balloon,” and the Part contains a Steel Ekuravi.no 

as Frontispiece. 

The Times says :— 

“ This lnsiutiful work appeals to a very wide circle of readers. To 
those who have visited the places and scenes described and pictured it 
must be a pleasure to turn over the leaves of this richly-illustrated 
work; while those who are ignorant of the beauties of their native 
laud, could not go to a better source to have the defect in their 
education supplied." 

Cassell k Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


NOW READY, PART I., price 6d. 

FAMILIAR TREES. 

By Prof. G. 8. BOULGER, F.L.S, F.G.S. 

With exquisite Illustrations in Colour, from Original Drawings by 
W. H. J. Boot. 

“The trees in their stems and foliage are thoroughly true to 
nature."— Times. 

Cassell k Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

rpHE MASSSORETIO TEXT and the 

-1- ANCIENT VERSIONS of the BOOK of MICAH. By John 
AYLUH, M A., D.Lit. 

Williams k None iTE, 14. Henrietta Street, Coveut Garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, price Is., per poet, Is. 4|d. 

HPHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CAL- 

JL ENDAR FOR THE YEAR, 1891. 

London: I Manchester: 

Macmillan k Co. I J. E. C'okmsii. 


NOW READY. 

TDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

J- A. Garland Mears. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Emincut'y suitable for Gift-book. 
Price 7a 0d 

London Keoan Paul, Trench, Trubnek, k Co. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. V. No. 3. MARCH. Is. 6d. 

Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 0d., post free. 
Contents. 

THE NEW PAPYRUS in its bearing on TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

W. G. Rutherford. 

OV1DIANA. A. Palmer. 

ETYMOLOGY of OSTERIA. F. F. A mum. 

HR. DORPFEL1) ou the GREEK STAGE. H. Richards. 
SHORTER NOTICES. 

ARISTOTLE on tho CONSTITUTION of ATHENS. 

Emendations. 

Notes by C. Tork, L. Cam pm ell, J. E. Bandys.'J. E. B. Mayor, 
II. Jackson, II. Richards, W. Wise. 

Un-Aristotelian Words and Phrases in. J. B Mayor. 


THE NEW A NT I OPE FRAGMENTS. Cecil Smith. 
Emendations by W. G. Rutueheokd and L. Campbell. 


LEUCON*S LIBERALITY to ATHENS. W. Hobhouse and C. Tuhr 
NOTES. 

MONTHLY RECORD. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


D. Nutt, 270 and 271,Btrand. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., poet free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermona. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceivingilliLs- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.”— Christian Leader. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHErHEARD, 

21, Fcrnival Street. IIoluorn. 

And all Booksellers. 


117 icre difficult!/ ‘s experienced in procuring The 
Academy with regularitg in the Country, it is 
requested that application he made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d, 
Office: 27, Chanckey Lank, W.C. 


n. 

By Annie Thomas —THAT AFFAIR! 

(Mrs.Pender By the Author of “Eyre of 
Ccdlip.) Blendon,” “ Kate Valliant,” &c. 
3 vols. 

44 The hospitalities and diversions of a garrison town are, on the 
whole, brightly and vividly presented."— Scotsman. 

“Three stirring volume *—Manchester /Examiner. 

in. 

By Mrs. Houstoun. —THE WAY SHE 

WON HIM. By the Author of 
“ ltecommended to Mercy,” 
“Sink or Swim?” “Barbara’s 
Warning,” &c. 2 vols. 

“The writing is very brisk and lively.”—People. 

“....In Ixird Suudridge and the Vavasours Mrs. Houstoun lias 

shown much power of clover characterisation_it is never tedious." 

Public Opinion. 

TV. 

By " Rita.’’—The LAIRD o’ C0CKPEN. 

By the Author of “ Dame Dur¬ 
den,” “Sheba,” “Miss Kate,” 
&c. 3 vols. ( Immediately.) 


Xc w Work at all Libraries and Booksellers. 

By WmiamDa y—TURF CELEBRITIES 

I* HAVE KNOWN. By the 

Author of “ Reminiscences of the 
Turf,” “TheRacehorse in Train¬ 
ing,” &c. With a Portrait of the 
Author. 1 vol., doth gilt, 16s: 

The SPORT1ITO LIFE'S Opinion. 

44 Ou the whole, we have no hesitation in saying that some of the 
sketches are characterised by a vast amount of original matter, and 

such, perhaps, as very few other writers could bring together_The 

author has treated his subjects kindly—As & history of the past the 
work should be valuable, and we can only say that those who cannot 
take this view must be rather hard to please. 

The LICENSED VICTUALLERS MIRROR Opinion. 

“The work, like its predecessors from the same pen, is highly in¬ 
teresting, ana, if we mistake not, will be widely read. 

The Opinion of the SCOTSMAN. 

“ His book manages to individualise with oonsider&blo distinctness 
of feature the various celebrities of whom mention is made — His 
reflections are always entertaining and nearly always instructive. His 

extreme cautiousness of expression is a prime characteristic_The 

work will be welcome to si>orting men." 

The Opinion of the MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

“ Is sure to lie read by sjiorting men, and many other lnsrsons who do 
not follow the turf will find in its chatty pages much to interest them. 
Sir. Day is no novice as an author. At least three of his works have 
won for him considerable fame. He certainly possesses a remarkably 
good literary style, and that he has an excellent memoiy i* abundantly 
attested by these reminiscences of more than a score noblemen, gentry, 
lawyers, aud foreigners who have been prominently oonnected with the 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

By B. M, Croker. —TWO MASTERS. 

(New Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

By Florence Marryat. —MY OWN 

CHILD. (New Edition.) In 
picture boards, 2s. 

By Mrs. Edward Kennard. —LANDING 

a PRIZE. (Fourth Edition.) In 
picture boards, 2s. ( Immediately .) 

Serial Tales by B. M. Croker and 
Mrs. Robert Jocelyn commenced in 
"BELGRAVIA," and Serial Tales by Mrs. 
Oliphant and Curtis Yorke commenced in 
"LONDON SOCIETY," Magazines for 
January. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton' Street, Strand, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FROM PEKIN 
TO CALAIS.” 

A RIDE to INDIA. By 

H. db WTNDT. With numerous Illustrations and Map* 
Demy 8vo. [Next week. 


THE HISTORY of PICKWICK: 

an Account of its Characters, Localities, Allusions, and 
Illustrations. With a Bibliography. By PERCY FITZ¬ 
GERALD. Demy8vo, 8s. [Now ready. 

A limited Edition, oontainingimpressions of all the 
Illustrations from the Original Steel Plates, demy 8vo, 14s. 


FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY 

GENERALS. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “ Memorials of Mill bank,” “Chronicles of 
Newgate,” «kc. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

The World says : “ Major Griffiths deserves the thanks of 
military students for his excellent book.” 

The G las now HernUl says : “ A contribution to a depart¬ 
ment of historic literature which is not too abundantly repre¬ 
sented in our language.” 


SWIFT: the Mystery of his Life 

and Love. By the Rev. JAMES HAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Scotsman says: “ Will be read with pleasure as an in¬ 
teresting study of a most interesting subject.” 


THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: 

a Litter- Day Romance. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

The Sunday Times says: “ A work of real merit, with some 
startling little realistic touches, aud, in parts, a remarkable 

grasp of a distant future not easily graspable.It compels 

tne reader, on laying it down, to confess the seriousness of its 
purpose, the gravity of its moral.” 


WORDS of a BELIEVER ; and 

THE PAST and FUTURE of the PEOPLE. By F. 
LAMENNAI8. Translated by L. E. MARTINEAU. 
With a Memoir of Lamennais. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

The Manchester Guardian says: “The book holds its per¬ 
manent place in the world’s literature of power.” 


THE IDEAL of MAN. By 

ARTHUR LOVELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Sunday Times says : “Mr.Lovell establisheshi« doctrine 
with eloquence and learning. . An admirable book on a 
topic interesting to every intelligent person.” 


HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT?” 

of RECIPE8. Containing many old CAPE, INDIAN, 
and MALAY DI8HE8 and PRESERVES, &c. By 
H. J. DUCKTTT. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says: “ A capital book.A most 

interesting collection .... Muoh is new and what is not is often 
newly put.” 

The Cape Aryus says: “Admirable book.compiled by 

somebody who knows all about it.” 


A NEW EDITION OF 

THE STORY of an AFRICAN 

FARM. By OLIVE SCHREINER. Crown 8vo, Is.; 
in cloth, Is. 6d. 

TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HER EVIL GENIUS. By 

FREDERICK BOYLE, Author of “An English Ven¬ 
detta,” “A Golden Prime,” &c. 3 vols. [This day. 


FRIEND PERDITUS. By Mary 

TENNYSON, SI vols., crown 8vo. 


London : CHATMAN & HALL, Limited. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Bentley’s Favourite Mels. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan | Nancy. 

Not Wisely but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts, 
llelinda. 

“ Doctor Cupid.” 


By W. E. NORRIS. 

Miss Shafto. 

Thirlby Hall. 

A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 

The Rogue. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 

A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta! 

Thelma. 

Ardath. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 

Heriot’s Choice. 

Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Not like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

The “ First Violin.” 
Borderland. 

Healey. 

Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

R. PRYCE. _ „ 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By Richard 

PRYCE. Crown 8vo, Ss. fid. Jlrntty. 

“ Very entertaining reading."— Anti-Jacobin. ... . . 

“ The interest is so firmly maintained that most readers will take 
the whole book at a siDgle sitting."— Scotrman. 

HANNAH LYNCH. 

PRINOE of the GLADES. By Hannah 

LYNCH. 2 vols. 

A tale full of dramatic IncMmt.-Jfonunfl Pott. 

8. BARING GOULD. 

URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring 

GOULD, Author of “ Mehalah,” “ Armmell, &c. 8 vols. 

L Heady. 

“ A Dowerful and ingenious romance ” — Anil-Jacobin. 

“ Mr Baring Gould nas been able to create a strong interest and to 
maintain it at a highpitcli. There is. perhaps, no more careful or 
vigorous delineator of rough archaic types ; ana l-rith contains some 

• D .. .1 ,_a __.1. In Otto raaiuwf I tJl rmWBn 


oiuitv in their natures, and the narrative, as though to suit ineir wiiu- 
neas,'is rugged and without repose. But its strength and eflccthcness 
are undeniable."—.HAenosnm. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

A MARRIAGE at SEA By W. Clark 

RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor, 
&c. 2 vols. [Tieadu. 

** The tale is full of the quaint incidents and characters for which 
Mr. Clark Russell is famous. There are stirring situations in abund¬ 
ance."— Scot ieh Leader. 

THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD C0LLING- 

WOOD. By IV. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The 
Wreck of the 4 Grosvenor.’ ” With Illustrations by F. 
Brangwyn. 8vo. {Ready. 

J. B. BURNE, M.A. 

PARSON and PEASANT: Chapters of their 

Natural History. By J. B. BURNE, M.A., Rector of 
Waning. Crown 8vo, 6s. _ . 

“ An unpretentious but delightful volume. —Echo. 

“"Parson and Peasant * la a look not only to bo Interested in, but to 
learn something from—a book which may prove a help to manjr a 
clergyman, and broaden the hearts and ripen the chanty of Uljmra. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Stieut, 

Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By L. L. PRICE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
Coll. Oxon., Extension Lecturer m Political Economy. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. fid. [Ready. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 

Edited by H. ns B. GIBBINS, M.A. 

Crown Svo, 2s. fid. 

Messrs. Methuen beg to announce the publication of a 
series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and 
industrial interest that are at the present moment foremost in 
the public mind. Each volume of the senes will be written 
by an author who is an acknowledged authority upon the 
subject with which he deals, and who will, treat his question 
in a thoroughly sympathetic but impartial manner, with 
special reference to the historic aspect of the subject and from 
thepoint of view of the Historical School of economics and 
social science. 

TRADES UNIONISM-NEW and OLD By 

G. HOWELL, M.P., Author of “ The Conflict* of Capital 
and Labour.” [Heady. 

ENGLISH LEADERS^OF RELIGION. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. fid. [Bendy. 

A Limited Edition on Hand-made Taper, demy Svo, lialf- 

“ Few'who read this book will tail to be struck by the wonderful 
insight it displays into the nature of the l aidiunl ■ genius and the 
spirit of his life”—W ilfbid l\ Aim, in the Tablet. 

NEW VOLUME. 

JOHN WESLEY. By Canon Overton. With 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ll>ady. 

“It is well done; the story is clearly, told, proportion is <lul£ 
observed, and there i. no iack either ot cl.som n .i..a«onj,r „ tsyju.athy. 

"Admirable nlike in tone and itjlc.”—Academy. 

8. BARING GOULD. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES and STRANGE 

events. By S. BARING GOULD. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

METHUEN'S SCIENCE SERIES. 
THE WORLD of SCIENCE. Including 

Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Astronomy, and Geology. 
By R. ELLIOT STEEL, M.A., F.C.8., Senior Natural 
Science Master in Bradford Grammar School. 147 Ulus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. ... . 

“ If Mr Steel is to Ihj placed second to auy for this quality of 
lucidity, it is only Pj lluxley himself; and to bo named in the same 
breath with this muster of the craft of teaching is to be a«;re<iite(l 
with the clearness of stvle and simplicity of arrangement that belong 
to thorough mastery ot a subject."- Parent*' Uiviciv. 

A CLASS BOOK of LIGHT. With numerous 

IIIustrations. By 11. STELL, M.A. I.C.8. Crown 
Svo, 3*. 

METHUEN & CO., 18, Biuv Stukkt, W.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of 

BOOKS for 1890. Containing a complete List of all the 
Books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the year 
1890, with their sizes, prices, and publishers* names ; also 
of the principal books published in the United States of 
America, with the addition of an Index to Subjects. 
Royal Svo, 6s. 

DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. By 

Mrs. J. E. H. GORDON. With a Chapter on Firr Risks 
by J. E. H. Gordon, B.A., M.Inst.C.E., Director of and 
Consulting Engineer to the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company. Illustrated by Herbert Tell. Demy Svo, 
cloth, 12s. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin 

McCarthy, M.P. Being the Third Volume in the 
‘‘Queen’s Prime Ministers Senes.** Edited by STUART 
J. REID. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. McCarthy relates cloarly and well the main incident* of Peel's 
political life, and deals fairly with the great controversies which still 
rage about liis conduct in regard to the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
aud the Repeal of the Com Laws.” —Saturday Review. 

The COBBLER of CORNIKERANIUM. 

By the Rev. A. N. MALAN, Author of “ Unde Towser,” 
&c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

THE CHESS PLAYER’S POCKET- 

BOOK, and Manual of theOpenings. Edited by JAMES 
MORTIMER. 16mo, boards, Is. 

FIVE YEARS at PANAMA: the 

Trans-Isthmian Canal. By WOLFRED NELSON, 
Corresponding Member, Natural History Society, Montreal. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 6s. 

A HUNDRED YEARS BY POST: a 

Jubilee Retrospect. By J. WILSON HYDE, Author of 
‘‘The Royal Mail and its Curiosities and Romance.** 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, paper covers, Is. 

THE METAL WORKER’S HANDY 

BOOK of RECEIPTS and PROCESSES. Being a Collec¬ 
tion of Chemical Formulas and Practical Manipulations 
for the Working of all the Metals and Alloys; inducting 
the Decoration and Beautifying of Artides Manufactured 
therefrom, as well as their Preservation. Edited from 
Various Sources by "WILLIAM T. BRANNT, Editor of 
“The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book” and “The 
Metallic Alloys.” Illustrated by 63 Engravings. One 
Volume of over 500 pages. Crown 8vo, doth, 12s. fid. 


Mew Morels at all TAbvaries. 

THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 

ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of “Red 
Ruin,” Ac. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 

HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Old 
Adam," Ac. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ The book is one that will bo mail without the skipping of a line.” 

Scotsman. 

A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 

GRAHAM, Author of “The Golden Milestone,” “The 
Sandcliff Mystery,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31 b. Gd. 

“Well told. The characters are all human, none of them being 
described as perfect, either in goodness or in badness. Several of the 
situations arc strong in themselves and powerfully set .forth, so that 
be classed as above the average of society novels. 

Athenaeum, 


the story may bo c 


Now ready, price ONE S HILLIN G. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

MARCH NUMBER. 

Contents. 

THE LITERARY LANDMARKS of EDINBURGH. 
Laurence Hutton. With 16 Illustrations drawn by 
Joseph Pennell. 

IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY: a Story. 

Part IH. Charles Euhert Craddock. 

COMEDY of ERRORS. By Andrew Land. With 8 Illustra¬ 
tions (induding Frontispiece) drawn by Edwin A. Abbey. 
NATIONALITY in MUSIC. Francis Kordav. 

IN the VESTIBULE LIMITED: a Story. Brander 
Matthews. 

WESSEX FOLK. Part I. Thomas Hardy. Illustrated. 
AMERICAN LEADS at WHIST, and their HISTORY, 
j N. B. Trist. 

| MOODS. Six Poems. W. D. Hom ei.uk. 

I THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL. With i Illustrations. 

Theodore Child. _ .... t, 

! THE CHINESE LEAK. With;!Illustrations. Julian Ralph. 
i &c. &c. &c. 


Loudon : Sampson Low, Mauston, & Co., Tinu tcd, 
St. Dunstau’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, K.C. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1891. 

No. 984, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertale to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$t., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“ Events of Our Times.” —The War in the 
Crimea. By General Sir Edward 
Hamley. (Seeley.) 

This book, the first of “Events of Our 
Times ”—a series in the hands of Messrs. 
Seeley—has not disappointed our exacting 
hopes. General Hamley is well known as 
the accomplished author of a really great 
work, The Operations of War, the best 
military treatise in any language, if we 
except Napoleon’s unrivalled “Commen¬ 
taries and he has given us in this volume 
an admirable account of the Crimean War 
of 1854-5. The narrative is just what it 
ought to be—a clear, compendious, but able 
description of the events of that remarkable 
contest, scientific enough for the student of 
war, yet quite intelligible to the general 
reader. General Hamley has, for the most 
part, placed the facts of the war in their true 
proportions. His reflections are, as a rule, 
just; and it is one of his distinctive merits 
that he can describe a great siege, one of 
the most memorable in the annals of war, 
without employing recondite terms of art 
which would “make Quintilian stare and 
gasp,” and are to unprofessional readers un¬ 
known mysteries. His eye, too, for deline¬ 
ation is exceedingly good, and his sketches 
of the different parts of the theatre are 
clear, graphic, distinct, and complete. We 
shall differ from him in some particulars, 
especially in his estiinato of Polissier. But 
his judgments on Lord Raglan are sound 
and accurate ; and, on the whole, an intelli¬ 
gent reader will learn more of the subject 
from this little volume than he will gather 
from Kinglake’s bulky history—a false, 
unjust, and meretricious work. 

We shall not follow General Hamley in 
his brief account of the events that led to 
the Crimean War ; he is impartial to all the 
Powers concerned. He shows from official 
sources that the siege of Sebastopol was 
contemplated as early as June, 1854 ; but 
we can hardly agree with him that an enter¬ 
prise of the kind held out a reasonable 
prospect of success, through a mere descent 
on the Crimean coast. His sketch of the 
departure of the allied fleets, and of the 
landing at Old Fort, is vivid and good; but 
the student of war will note that two 
armies disembarked in a region completely 
unknown, without supplies or the means of 
transport—one cause of the grave disaster 
that followed. General Hamley’s description 
of the fight of the Alma is just and admir¬ 
able in all respects, and exhibits his practical 
knowledge of war. The battle was the first 
great conflict of European armies that broke 
the repose of the long peace, if we omit the 


events of 1848-49 ; and it was marked on all 
sides by very plain errors. Had Menschikoff 
taken a position on our flank, we doubt if 
we could have advanced at all. The 
allies would have been compelled to fight 
with their backs to the sea, and na front 
parallel to a precarious base; and their 
enemy would have had his communications 
covered. The Russian general, however, 
resolved to stand, and to make a passive 
defence in front. But he carried out badly 
this vicious system—he did not secure his 
left at all, and he occupied the ground 
without skill or insight. On the other 
hand, the plan of the allied attack 
was ill-conceived, and a bad display of 
tactics. The assailing armies, beyond dispute, 
ought to have extended themselves to the 
enemy’s right, and endeavoured to force 
him against the sea, where the slightest 
reverse would have been destruction. The 
chiefs did not see and understand their 
business. The French attack, again, was 
feeble and ill-designed : thousands of men 
were not engaged at all, and a whole army 
did little more than make a demonstration 
of doubtful value. Nor were we less faulty 
on our side. General Hamley very properly 
condemns the erratic ride of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, absurdly made a subject of 
praise by Kinglake; and our attacks were 
desultory, badly combined, and imperfect. 
The dogged and fierce courage of the British 
soldier got the better at last of these short¬ 
comings ; and the line, as usual, beat the 
column, an experience as old as the days of 
Pyrrhus, if the line is composed of better 
men. But the Russians were very inferior 
in numbers; and the battle of the Alma 
was a mere victory, whereas it ought to have 
been a decisive triumph. 

General Hamley properly rejects the 
theory—swallowed by Kinglake in order 
to sneer at the French—that Sebastopol 
would have fallen at once, had the allies, 
after the Alma, marched on the place. He 
shows that Todleben’s view of the subject, 
advanced to magnify his own exploits, when 
fairly examined, is utterly untrue. The 
allies might perhaps have mastered the 
north of the fortress, but they could not 
have mastered the south side without the 
co-operation of the fleet; and the Russians 
prevented this by sinking some of their 
ships. Bad as a tactician, Menschikoff had 
strategic knowledge. He showed skill 
in closing the mouth of the harbour and 
covering the fortress on its most vulnerable 
side ; and he acted rightly in marching 
towards Bakshisarai with his defeated army. 
General Hamley describes the well-known 
flank march ; justly censures Lord Raglan 
for the scant precautions taken in a difficult 
and perilous movement; and asserts that the 
allied and Russian chiefs were alike to 
blame for faulty reconnoitring. He gives 
us an excellent account of the allied positions 
as ground was taken before Sebastopol; and 
examines and dismisses the view—we are 
afraid Todlebin has extolled himself—that 
the place could have succumbed to a sudden 
assault. General Hamley properly shows 
how absurd was the notion that the 
allied fleets could have reduced the forts 
of the Russians. Wooden walls were no 
match for stone walls, even in the days 


of the old round shot, and were certain 
not to resist shells; and our ships and 
those of the French were, beyond dis¬ 
pute, beaten. The first great act of the 
siege, however, was the bombardment of 
October 17. Our batteries certainly accom¬ 
plished much and silenced the fire of those 
of the enemy; but we think it very doubtful 
whether an assault could have been tried, 
with good hope of success, even had the 
French batteries remained intact. General 
Hamley describes the stirring events that 
followed impartially, and in a very clear 
narrative. The Russian army in the field 
had by this time been strengthened. 
Balaclava and the adjoining tract was an 
outlying and vulnerable part of our lines, 
and the enemy soon made an effort against 
it. General Hamley gives us a striking 
account of the dews of the Heavy and 
Light Brigades, unparalleled, perhaps, as 
feats of horsemen; but if this was magnifi¬ 
cent it was not war, and he properly 
censures Lord Raglan’s orders. This leads 
us to the great day of Inkerman, the most 
heroic, perhaps, of England’s battles. 
Nothing can be better than the sketch in 
this work, it fairly shows that, had the 
Russian chiefs known how to make use 
of their overwhelming numbers, nothing 
probably could have saved the allied armies 
from a crushing reverse, if not from de¬ 
struction. But the Russian attacks were, so 
to speak, strangled—masses of men were 
crowded on a narrow space, and could not 
make their superior force tell; time was 
given to the hard-pressed allies, and the 
enemy sullenly abandoned the field. But 
before the victory was won, the British army 
was subjected to a trial never endured 
before in its history, from Malplaquet to 
Waterloo; and its achievements deserve 
imperishable fame. 

Survivors of the time recollect vividly 
the deep anxiety that prevailed in England 
when the intelligence arrived of the fight of 
Inkerman, with its glory and its evident 
perils. Three or four weeks passed, and 
the allied armies found themselves in a 
Btate not very much better than that of the 
Grand Army during the retreat from Moscow. 
General Hamley describes, with a graphic 
touch, the sufferings of our troops m that 
fearful winter, when famine and cold 
devoured thousands of victims, yet could 
not quench the spirit of our devoted 
soldiery. Making every allowance for the 
unexpected results of the hurricane of 
November 14, the disasters that occurred 
might have been foreseen; they flowed 
from the circumstance that two armies 
had landed in a remote nook of the East 
without a regular base or proper supplies, 
and undertook a siege of the first order 
without appliances of which they stood 
in need. Nevertheless, as the allies had 
the command of the sea, and easy com¬ 
munication with France and England, 
it seems to us that there was much negli¬ 
gence on the part of the War Offices of both 
countries. After the failure of October 
17, and when it was resolved to winter on 
the Crimean seaboard, a little forethought 
might have averted, in part, the calamity 
that befell the two armies. General Ham¬ 
ley is probably right in excusing the ad- 
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ministrators on the spot from serious blame ; 
and, in truth, the military organisation of 
England and France was, at the time, 
unequal to a great and sustained effort. 
While English and French regiments were 
wasting away, under the terrible effects of 
a Russian winter, the garrison of Sebastopol 
was greatly increased; and, with the Russian 
field army, it had suffered less than the 
worn-out enemies opposed to it. General 
Hamley observes that the Russian com¬ 
manders ought to have crushed the allies 
had they attacked in force. Todleben, the 
soul of the defence, was an engineer, and 
in no sense a strategist; and, for our part, 
we have no doubt that the memory of 
Inkennan forbade an attack. General 
Hamley admirably describos the system of 
counter-approaches employed by Todleben ; 
as the spring advanced, what had been 
only a fortress became an enormous en¬ 
trenched camp, surrouuded for miles by 
formidable works, which greatly increased 
the means of resistance. By this time suc¬ 
cour had reached the enfeebled besiegers; the 
French army had become a very large force, 
and the English army had been greatly 
strengthened; and the second grand bom¬ 
bardment was tried in April. General 
Hamley correctly says, no doubt, that the 
zone of defence was much injured; but he 
rather hints than asserts that a fair chance 
existed to carry the place by assault. Con- 
sidering what happened afterwards, we arc 
convinced that an effort of the kind would 
have probably failed. 

Tho belligerent forces were now divided 
into tho besiegers within their trenches and 
lines, the garrison of Sebastopol in its en¬ 
trenched camp, and the allied and Russian 
armies in the field. But the besiogers were 
hardly as strong as the garrison—the position 
of the latter was certainly the stronger; while 
the allies could oppose the Russians with a 
more powerful army. In this condition of 
affairs, we venture to say that, strategically, 
Louis Napoleon was right in urging that 
the allies should take tho field, and attempt 
to operato against Sebastopol by striking at 
the communications of tho Russian army; 
the fortross would fall of itself before long, 
and easily, were tho effort successful. This 
advice, however, was rudely rejected by 
Pelissier, the French commander-in-chief, 
who had replaced the feoblo Canrobort; and, 
with due deference to General Hamley, 
this strategy, we believe, was wrong, 
though we shall not pretend to sny that 
the Emperor’s plans, made at a distance, 
were more than correct in theory. Pelissier 
was a man of rugged nature, but a daring, 
resolute, and stout soldier; and setting his 
master’s schemes at naught, he applied 
himself to “ taking the bull by the horns,” 
and pressing the siege, whatever the cost. 
He showed strength of character in all 
that he did; but his generalship, we think, 
was altogether faulty. The third great 
bombardment of the first week of June 
once more shattered the lines of the 
defence, and gave the allies possession of 
important outworks; but noassaultfollowed, 
and it would have probably failed. Pelissier 
continued doggedly to pour “ a fire of hell ” 
into tho belonguered place. But the great 
attack of June 18, whon a formidable 


assault was at. last tried, was defeated at 
every point with loss ; and though Pelissier 
made several plain mistakes, we aro inclined 
to think that it was even now premature. Lord 
Raglan died soon after this failure; and the 
French general went on “pegging away,” 
much after the fashion of Grant in his 
march across Virginia to assail Richmond. 
By degrees the pressure of the besiegers 
told; and an expedition happily made 
against Kertch—almost the only strategic 
move of the allies—deprived the Russians of a 
great depot of supplies, and had a marked 
effect on the defence of Sebastopol. The sum¬ 
mer months were passed in this way, and the 
power of the garrison declined by degrees 
as tho energy of the attack increased. Mean¬ 
while the Sardinians had joined the allies; 
and an effort made by the Russian field 
army to operate against the besiegers’ flank 
was repulsed, with great slaughter, on the 
Tchernava. 

The last act of tho drama was reached 
in September; and Sebastopol fell, after a 
protracted struggle, which had endured for 
not far from a year. General Hamley gives 
us a striking account of the agony of tho 
beleagured fortress : how the city crumbled 
into a waste of ruin; how the undaunted 
garrison sternly held out, though slaughtered 
by hundreds day after day; how the choking 
hospitals became scenes of horror worse 
than tho Inferno of Dante. The final assault 
took placo on the 8th of September. After 
a desperate fight the Malakoff fell; but it 
deserves special notice that tho attacks failed 
at every other point of the zone of the de¬ 
fence, a clear proof that the strength 
of the place was enormous. With the 
fall of the Malakoff the tragedy closed. 
But the Russians made good their way 
to the northern side; and they were 
soon in communication with the army in 
the field, which still maintained an imposing 
attitude. The capture of the city, in fact, 
gave the allies only a colossal wreck ; they 
had not nearly crippled their stubborn foes, 
and, strategically, their position was not as 
good as that of the Russians, brilliant as 
had been their success. This in our judg¬ 
ment condemns Pelissier ; and, as a matter 
of fact, it became most doubtful how the 
war in the Crimea was to be prolonged 
should the Russians maintain a stand in the 
winter. The exhaustion, however, of the 
power of the Czar solved a problem other¬ 
wise difficult in the extreme; the military 
strength of Russia was broken, and peace 
was made in tho beginning of 1850. The 
conditions of 1812 had, in truth, been 
reversed; it was the Russians who had to 
make immense marches, without proper 
supplies, through frozen deserts; and their 
losses reached, perhaps, half a million of 
men—much the same as the loss of the 
Grand Army—while those of the allies were 
comparatively small, cruelly as they had 
suffered in the winter of 1851. 

The war as a whole did not create any 
military reputation of the first order. Tod- 
loben made a memorable defence, and dis¬ 
played wonderful engineering resource; but 
no French, English, or Russian commander 
can bo said to have shown supremo ability. 
The contest, however, fully brought out the 
qualities in war of three great races, and it 


is this feature of it which gives it undying 
interest. 

William O’Coxnor Morris. 


Gossamer and Snowdrift. The Posthumous 
Poems of Charles Mackay. (George 
Allen.) 

Charles Mackay’s gift of song had a certain 
literal character, for he was essentially a 
*ony-writer. There were few forms of verse 
which he did not attempt, but the only one 
in which he excelled was this. His longer 
poems give one the impression of being 
laboured ; his short ones — those which 
catch some feeling of the moment, some 
salient truth which all the world will recog¬ 
nise, and which express it in rhythmic words 
for tho popular ear—are natural, forcible, 
and effective. We do not go to him as we do 
to Words worth for the inner secrets of nature, 
but he puts into admirable verse for us those 
more apparent Voices of the Mountains which 
strike every ear. This word “ voices ” had 
a use and fitness for him which he was not 
slow to see. He called another of his 
volumes Voices of the Crowd-, and it is notice¬ 
able that nearly every poem of his which 
lives in the recollection is the utterance of 
some voice or other, which is audibly welling 
up from the hearts of men or from the world 
outside. It is the true function of tho song¬ 
writer to catch these voices and give them 
emphasised expression. Tho everlasting 
hopefulness out of which great move¬ 
ments spring, and by which heroic labours 
are sustained, is the voice we hear in 
such songs as “ Cheer, boys, cheer! ” and 
the “ Good time coming.” They are pitched 
in a new key, but the truth they express is 
as old as human nature. Mr. Eric Mackay, 
in an introduction to this volume, says that 
armies have marched to the words of the 
first of these songs, and that “ nations, 
dating from 1848, have found their watch¬ 
word and their rallying-cry ” in the second. 
The latter assertion seems a bold one, but 
who is to question its strict accuracy ? There 
is no political economy in the “ Good time 
coming” ; it solves no social problems, and 
suggests no practical groundwork on which 
nations and constitutions and peoples can be 
established, but it breathes tho spirit which 
goes to the making of all. In songs of this 
kind Charles Mackay is seen at his best. 
Its essential quality is not high, its range 
of expression is limited, but its power of 
impulse and of encouragement is unlimited. 
When he tried to give voice to profounder 
or remoter thoughts not easily articulated, 
he failed. An instance of such an attempt, 
and of the failure resulting from it, is 
furnished by his Studies from the Antique. 
They are studies of a dead antique; not of 
a living past. Let them be compared with 
Keats’s “ Ode on a Grecian Tim,” and the 
difference will be seen at once. “ Heard 
melodies”—says Keats in that poem—“ are 
sweet, but those unheard are sweeter.” 
While Mackay could reproduce with vivid 
effect the actual voices around him, he lacked 
the genius to give voice and fresh being to a 
long-forgotten age and its interests. 

To be a poet of the present is perhaps 
distinction enough, but even that distinction 
must be qualified in Charles Mackay's case. 
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The present, more than any age since the 
world began, is a time of speculation, of 
■anxious doubt, of bold conjecture. Wo 
accept none of the old theories without try¬ 
ing them ; and some of them, after trial, we 
are disposed altogether to reject. Mackay 
did not share the modem spirit in these 
respects. He had no doubts or misgivings. 
The only problems that perplexed him were 
such as concerned the undue power of wealth, 
the helplessness of poverty, the prevalence 
of might over right. But his faculty of 
belief was almost as great as his power of 
hope, and his message to everyone was 
the assurance that everything would come 
right in the end. “Cheer, boys, cheer!” 
might have been added as a refrain to nearly 
everything that he wrote. One is glad to 
find in this collection of the poet’s last 
poems verses that recall most of his styles 
If there is nothing here that will be re 
membered as long as some of his more 
popular songs, there is much that 
will bear reading again and again 
There is the same vigorous denunciation 
of craft, cunning, and hypocrisy, with which 
he made us familiar thirty years ago; the 
same high hopefulness and confident out 
look to the future. But while the vigour is 
not abated, there is added a thoughtful 
grace, a charm wli‘. h came with age, and 
which shows the placid contentment of 
mind to which a long life brought more 
satisfactions than sorrows. In some of the 
more chastened verses in this volume, the 
poet reaches a profounder depth than he 
had explored before. This single quatrain, 
epigrammatic in its completeness, is an 
instance: 


for his contemplation, but which it is well 
he should sometimes see: 


“ Frail body! cease to sue for breath, 

Thou canst not conquer in the strife: 

Time was created but for Death, 

And all Eternity for Life ! ” 

The same quality is observable in the 
following poem, which also illustrates the 
tendency to hope all things, and believe all 
things, which is so marked in most of 
Charles Mackay’s poetry: 

“ Immortality. 

“ ‘ Man never dies—but all men die,’ 

Is this the immortality 

We fondly crave i When we are gone 

Are we as heedless as a stone 

Of all that was or is to be P 

Alas, for thee ! Alas, for me ! 

The blooming rose, the mounting flame, 

Might, could they think, repeat the same 
Sad query to the passer-by, 

And ask if they but live to die; 

And if the life that moves them now 
Is all the cruel fates allow. 

Woe’s me ! like gudgeons in a glass, 

We turn and twist, but cannot pass,— 

In vain we’d work the problem out, 

Our senses fail us and we doubt; 

And when to doubt is but to grieve, 

Is it not better to believe ? ” 

There are examples here, also, of that 
trenchant style in which most of the Voices 
of the Crowd were written. Mackay’s 
Muse had pity for the poor and contempt 
for the vulgar rich, but she had no toler¬ 
ance for ignorance and brutality, even when 
they might plead poverty as a partial 
cause. The poem of “ Gutterslush : Maker 
of Parliaments,” from which the following 
extracts aro taken, is a picture of the British 
working-man which is not often presented 


“ Gutterslush, one of the million 
Can neither read nor write, 

But can drink and swagger and bluster 
And, if he likes, can fight. 

He labours for hiB daily bread. 

And thinks the toil severe; 

And spends the better half of his wage 
In tobacco and in beer. 

“ His wretched, ragged helpmate 
Works harder far than he, 

To earn a crust for the starving brats 
That clamber at her knee, 

Or swarm in the putrid alleys 
In the puddle and the rain, 

To pluck up vice in the gutter, 

Deadening heart and brain.” 

The “ good time coming,” however, is nearer 
than it was when these verses were written 
Poverty and vice there will always be; but 
—in Mackay’s own words— 

“ Justice is ever done. 

However cruel and long 
May seem the run of wrong, 

And ... all earth and heaven above 
Live in God’s land of light and love.” 

George Cotterell. 


Racing Reminiscences, and ^Experiences of the 
Turf. By Sir George Chetwynd, Bart. 
In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

Turf Celebrities I have known. By William 
Day. (White.) 

Sir George Chetwynd’s book has been 
looked forward to with much interest by the 
racing world, as few men have such ex¬ 
perience on the subject, or have felt in 
their own persons more of the triumphs and 
annoyances of the turf. 

His first volume consists of a running 
commentary on the Racing Calendar from 
the year 1869 to the close of last year, 
interspersed with many amusing anecdotes 
of the celebrities with whom he made 
acquaintance during that period—jockeys, 
trainers, backers, and owners. Many of 
these stories are told with much verve and 
humour; and it must be said, to Sir 
George’s credit, that his judgments on all 
classes of the racing world are passed in a 
kindly spirit, a spirit which sometimes 
carries him too far in the condonation of 
conduct, notoriously indefensible, that has 
done so much to bring disrepute on a noble 
pastime. Kindness, however, is certainly 
preferable to censoriousness, and there is 
nothing contained in Sir George’s Remi¬ 
niscences that should hurt the feelings of 
any one connected with the persons and 
transactions alluded to in his book. 

The anecdote told of the notorious Mr. 
Fred Swindell is illustrative of Sir George’s 
practice, and is simply inimitable in its 
genuine humour. That well-known char¬ 
acter was very ill; and Mr. George Payne, 
a great favourite with the author and with 
the whole world of sport, meeting a friend 
of his, asked after the sufferer. “ He’s 
very queer, Mr. Payne, very queer,” was 
the grave reply. “ You don’t mean to say 
he thinks he is going to die, do you?” 
asked Mr. Payne. “Well, Mr. Payne, it 
isn’t quite that; what he is afraid of is, 
that if he does, he might not be asked up into 
the drawing-room." It cannot be denied that 


there are many racing men unfit for draw¬ 
ing-room society either above or below. 

Sir George’s Reminiscences commence 
before Sandown and Kempton Races had 
been instituted, in days when half-mile 
scurries were in existence, and the big stakes 
open at the present time unknown. Of the 
jockeys of whom he speaks with the greatest 
enthusiasm, Fordham, Archer, ana Tom 
Gannon, the last still adorns the profession, 
and fortunately no word has ever been said 
to sully his reputation. While quite sharing 
Sir George’s admiration for the skill of those 
artists, it cannot be denied that both Fordham 
and Cannon have lost races from the besetting 
sin of great jockeys, the temptation to lie 
too far out of their course, which Mr. 
William Day justly declares is the worst 
fault that can be committed. It is only 
with perfect judgment of pace that the 
triumph of art, to appear out of the race 
till the finish, and then to drop as it were 
from the clouds and win, can be achieved. 
Well do I remember such a performance by 
Fordham, when he won the Goodwood 
Stakes on Gomera in 1867; but, at the 
same meeting, he threw away an absolute 
certainty by lying equally far from the 
leaders, certainly a quarter of a mile, and 
having to hustle his horse to make it up 
in a mile, instead of two and a-half miles, 
only reached his horses at the distance to 
die away again hopelessly beaten. Gannon’s 
brilliant successes of this nature are innu¬ 
merable, which it were needless to name; 
but often enough his backers are horrified 
to see him coming in quietly in the ruck of 
beaten horses, sitting as stul as if he were 
riding in the park for pleasure, and not 
contesting a race. Of course he has found 
out before the finish that his chance is 
hopeless; but his backers cannot often but 
fern that an earlier effort in the race might 
have had a more satisfactory result. 

There are two schools of riders—the 
waiting school, Tom Gannon, his pupil 
Watts, and old Johnny Osborne being 
among its greatest exponents; and the 
forcing school, of which the late Fred Archer 
was the best that ever lived, and Tom 
Loates, with many other light weights, are 
examples. A race won by High Havens 
at Sandown in October last is an example of 
the success of forcing tactics. It was for 
two-year-olds, over the five-furlong course, 
which, as Sir G. Chetwynd points out, re¬ 
quires as much doing as six or seven fur¬ 
longs elsewhere. It was the last race of the 
day; and, having backed High Havens, I 
left the stand, and stopped at the rails on 
the five-furlong course to see the horses 
pass, when they were about one furlong 
from the start. The sight was not pleasing 
to a backer of the favourite, as Huguenot 
was sailing away with a four-length head, 
High Havens was fourth or fifth, and his 
rider, T. Loates, was sitting down and 
driving him, as he had done from the start, 
quite outpaced and apparently not in it. But 
the colt, who is a rare stayer, caughthishorses 
at the distance, and finished an easy winner. 

I am firmly convinced that his victory was 
due to Loates’s determined riding, who 
never let him rest from start to finish; 
whereas with a lenient rider like Tom 
Gannon or Watts on his back, he would 
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never havo been in it, and Huguenot un¬ 
challenged would have sailed in an easy 
winner. 

The late Fred Archer was the greatest 
jockey of this class, and of him Sir George 
writes thus: 

“ Whatever faults ho had, poor fellow, he was 
the finest ‘ hackers’ jockey ’ that has ever lived. 

He only thought of winning the race on the 
horse he rode somehow; and although he often 
got into trouble about foul riding, it was pro¬ 
bably excessive anxiety to win that led him 
astray in the excitement of the moment.” 

This is most true; and, with rare exceptions, 
Archer was so determined to win on the 
horse he rode that he would risk his own 
life, or that of any other jockey in the race, 
for that purpose. When apparently shut 
in, he would take his horse through the eye 
of a needle, and eseapo often by miracle. 
No other jockey that ever lived would run 
his risks. But he was absolutely unscru¬ 
pulous as to the risks he might impose on 
others. I well remember his winning one 
of Captain Machell’s good things at Alex¬ 
andra Park. A friend of mine had a good 
plater in the race that was in excellent form 
at the time; and the child who was riding 
her told the owner after the race, with tears 
in his eyes, “ I could have won, sir, but Mr. 
Archer drove me on to the rails, and nearly 
killed me.” My friend considered that it 
would be quite useless to complain, as none 
of the jockeys would have dared to give 
evidenco against the great Mr. Archer, even 
if his own little boy could have been screwed 
up to teil tho tale. Owing to the nature of 
the course, nothing could be seen from the 
stand; and these celebrities, like “Mr.” 
Archer and “ Mr.” Wood, were able to play 
with impunity what tricks they liked with 
the manikins opposed to them. 

Talk about a jockey ring is no novelty. 
Such talk, directed entirely against Wood 
and Archer, was rampant in 1886, when 
Sir George Chetwynd, fully persuaded of 
their innocence, brought the subject by 
notice before the Jockey Club, and the 
Stewards, while acknowledging the possi¬ 
bility of the truth of the rumours in ques¬ 
tion, were of opinion that, as no formulated 
accusation had been mado, they were not 
required to open an inquiry. I agree with 
Sir George that this was a weak position to 
take up, and that it would have been far 
better to institute-a searching investigation. 
He writes as follows : 

“ I do not consider that the Stewards acted 
with wisdom or courage in their treatment of 
this matter. Who was likely to bring evidence, 
supposing that such a ring had existed ? Tho 
jockeys wero their servants, their names were 
freely discussed, and the Stewards could have 
had them called up, and made them produce 
their betting and bankers books to prove their 
innoccnco. Personally, I do not believe such a 
conspiracy was ever entered into. If horses 
were pulled in races, I expect it was done by 
jockeys of their own accord, because they 
thought it safe to back Wood or Archer, at a 
time when both were riding a number of 
winners. Men would bo idiots ever to make a 
bet, or ever to believe in trainer or jockey, if 
one-tenth of the roguery went on that ill- 
natured people—ignorant of horses’ form, and 
spiteful at losing their money—assert to be of 
common occurrence.” (Yol. I. pp. 216-17.) 

All this is most true; but I cannot but think 


that had a real inquiry, not one for white¬ 
washing purposes, then taken place, both 
Wood and Archer would have lost their 
licences, and Sir George Chetwynd would 
have been saved from the terrible position 
in which he has been since placed by his 
continued implicit confidence in the former 
most unscrupulous jockey. 

Archer put an end to his own life, at 
the close of 1886, in the madness of fever 
brought on partly by wasting, and partly 
by disappointment at not carrying off the 
great coup he planned upon St. Mirin in 
the Cambridgeshire, when he missed making 
£60,000 by a short head. Sir George ex¬ 
onerates him from all blame in the riding of 
Galliard in 1883 in the Derby; but there is 
no doubt that this is not tho general opinion 
of the racing world. Lord Falmouth with¬ 
drew from the Turf and sold all his horses 
after that race, which he thought that he 
would and should have won, had his horse 
Galliard been ridden fairly. Those more 
censoriously inclined than Sir G. Chetwynd 
consider to this day that the result of that 
race was caused by a conspiracy of the 
jockeys concerned, and that Lord Falmouth 
was not fairly beaten. 

It is well known that all these ugly 
rumours culminated in tho Earl of Durham’s 
speech at the Gimcrack Club at York in 
December, 1887, which resulted in the 
public trials which followed. In his Preface 
Sir G. Chetwynd states that in the Appendix 
| of his book a report of tho trial is printed. 
This is not exactly correct; the Appendix 
of his second volume contains a verbatim 
report of his own examination, and of the 
portions of Sherard’s and Wood’s re-exami- 
nation which deny his acquaintance with 
their improper transactions. I think that 
no fair-minded man can read this Ap¬ 
pendix without at once acquitting Sir 
George Chetwynd of any personal com¬ 
plicity in the charges that had been brought 
against his stable. In his indignation at 
the injustice of the charges against him¬ 
self, he forgets that his proved pecuniary 
transactions with his jockey gave a colour to 
the harsh statements so generally made 
about himself, which Lord Durham in his 
determination to put an end to a public 
scandal insisted should be brought to the 
test of a public investigation. I am con¬ 
vinced that Lord Durham was throughout 
actuated by the purest public motives ; and 
the result, if in nothing else, was advan¬ 
tageous in getting rid from the turf of the 
most unscrupulous jockey who ever brought 
disgrace upon it. Sir George Chetwynd 
is probably tho only individual who con¬ 
siders that tho Jockey Club have been 
guilty of injustice in depriving this man of 
his licence. He appears still to have a 
sublime confidence in the purity of his 
maligned jockey, and would evidently wish 
him to be restored to a profession which he 
so adorned. The whole subject is unpleasant 
to dwell upon; but as one half of Sir 
George’s second volume is takon up with 
his own evidence on the trial, it was 
impossible to pass it by without notice. 

I have little space left to refer to Mr. 
William Day’s Turf Celebrities. The cele¬ 
brities included in tho volumo can hardly 
be brought within that category, and some 


names seem to be introduced solely for the 
purpose of stating that they did not pay their 
trainers’ bills. With the exception of the 
story of Foxhall and his wonderful triumphs, 
there is little of interest in the book; and in 
literary finish the trainer is nowhere with 
the sporting baronet. Taken all for all, Sir 
G. Chetwynd’s Beminiscences is the best 
racing book I know; and as a neat raconteur, 
Sir George shows great literary skill. . It 
were impossible for the most practised 
writer to have told better the amusing story 
of George Fordham and Woolcott, Digby 
Grand’s trainer, putting to a better use the 
bottle of old port which Mr. Graham had 
provided to stimulate the courage of his 
horse before the race, which he won, when 
the jockey and not the horse had benefited 
by the owner’s kind forethought. 

James Innes Minchix. 


Selections in English Prose : from Elizabeth 
to Victoria. By James M. Garnett, 
Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in the University of Virginia. 
(Edward Arnold.) 

The editor of a volume of selections from 
English Prose may hope to convey some 
pleasure to his readers, but not to satisfy 
them ; for, if ho be worthy of his office, he 
cannot ever satisfy himself. When his 
choice is made, and his volume is expanded 
to its largest size, he must always feel that 
this author should be added, or that passage 
might be changed for something better. 
From these disappointments there is no 
escape; and the more scholarly the editor, 
the more fully must he share them with his 
readers. A selection implies a choice and a 
refusal; the selector’s work is delicate, and 
his opportunities, no less than his materials, 
are limited by the very nature of his 
employment. But there are certain prin¬ 
ciples, I imagine, about which every selector 
would agree; and certain objects, I suppose, 
that each one of them would place before 
himself as something to be aimed at, and if 
possible to be achieved. He must wish his 
volume to include specimens of every 
development and change in prose, during the 
centuries which are to be embraced in his 
collection. He would assemble those whom 
he thought the best authors to represent the 
eriods in question ; and from their writings 
e would endeavour to choose the most 
interesting, the most beautiful, and the 
most characteristic passages. He would 
select, if it were feasible, from every kind 
of writer by whom English has been 
worthily and finely handled; and if ho bo 
an editor of absolutely sound and proper 
feeling, he will give to each author the 
exact spelling and punctuation used in the 
best contemporary editions, That is to say, 
he will strive to make his volume historical 
and representative, and to display in it the 
perfection, the strength, and the variety of 
the English genius. In the application of 
these principles, however, few selectors can 
agree. In the periods and in the authors 
chosen, in the number, the length, and the 
nature of the pieces, there are many diversi¬ 
ties of opinion; and every attempt reveals 
tho utmost latitude in judgment and in 
knowledge. Of the last, indeed, it is even 
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possible to have too much; and some editors 
appear to have indulged in what Tacitus 
calls the licentid vetustatis, the debauchery of 
hilologists and pedants. These usually 
egin their specimens in a dim antiquity; 
producing thence not the impube corpus, the 
delicious boyhood of our standard writing, but 
the unborn members of it, the embryons of 
prose. These anatomies are indispensable, no 
doubt, for the historian, the philologist; but 
the fair field of literature should be guarded 
from the Canidias and Saganas who collect 
them, and who delight in them. They are 
not more necessary to the student of letters 
than a physiologist’s jars and vials are 
necessary to the culture of an average 
humane being. Extremes meet, they say, 
like infancy and second childhood; and 
“ Middle English ” is no more fit to appear 
in a collection of standard prose than 
“Pigeon English” is, or than “English as 
She is Spoke the English, then as now, 
of people who have a language but not a 
literature. The anatomists of language 
are not usually the best judges of English 
prose, and we may dismiss them to continue 
their researches in that middle world of the 
poet, 

“ Where nameless Somethings in their causes sleep.” 

From the charge of antiquarian de¬ 
bauchery, Mr. Garnett is entirely free; but, 
for other reasons, his title itself and the 
opening of his preface gave me no little 
anxiety about the remainder of his volume. 

“ Selections in English Prose,” he calls it. 
You may study in, or examine into a sub¬ 
ject, but surely you select from, or out of, 
or among, the various examples from which 
you are to choose. “ A preface may be ex¬ 
pected to give the raison (Pitre of a book,” 
Mr. Garnett says, “ especially of a book of 
selections, when one might think this business 
overdone." And I cannot help thinking that 
he begins unhappily; for his last clause is 
neither logical, nor elegant, nor clear. And 
if Mr. Garnett had read his Addison with 
more sympathy, we should not have been 
disturbed at the very entrance to his treasury 
of prose by his offering us a base coin like 
“ raison d’etre." 

“ I have often wished,” wrote Addison, “that 
certain men might be set apart as superin¬ 
tendents of our language, to hinder any words 
of a foreign coin from passing among us; and in 
particular to prohibit any French phrases from 
being current in this kingdom, when those of 
our own stamp are altogether as valuable.” 

And he goes on, with his usual sense and 
irony, to illustrate the vice which he 
exposes. If the French in Mr. Garnett’s 
volume displeases me, the Latin that is in it, 
or not in it, pleases me even less. “The 
labor,” as he writes, “ of identifying 
the Latin quotations has been great, 
and will be appreciated only by those 
who have undergone similar labor.” 
The labour will certainly be under¬ 
stood by those who know Latin; 
but I doubt whether the result will be 
appreciated. “ Some of the quotations,” 
he adds, “ have, notwithstanding, eluded 
my search.” The term elementarii senes 
is one of them, and Mr. Garnett renders it 
“ premature old men.” The words are in 
Seneca, “ Elementarius senex, res turpis et 
ridicula ” ; but the sense would appear to 

» 


be the contrary of Mr. Garnett’s rendering, 
as Ben Jonson’s context might have shown 
him. Elementarius means belonging to the 
rudiments or to the elements of a thing ; a 
senex elementarius is on old man still en¬ 
tangled among his nouns and verbs, still 
blundering through his alphabet; not a 
“ premature,” but a backward and ludicrous 
old man. The well-known quotation, liber- 
tino patre natum, has also “eluded” Mr. 
Garnett. In the sixth Satire of the first 
book of Horace, in the forty-fifth and forty- 
sixth lines, may be read the phrase which 
Sir Philip Sidney has adapted; and in 
Tacitus, in the third chapter of the thir¬ 
teenth book of the Annals, is tho quotation, 
temporis ejus auribus aecommodatum. Tacitus 
uses it of the style and intellect of Seneca ; 
but not, I think, in commendation, as 
Dryden says when he misquotes the pas¬ 
sage and applies the words to Chaucer. I 
will not pursue any more of Mr. Garnett’s 
fugitive Latin ; for not only quotations, 
but translations, appear sometimes to have 
“ eluded ” him. Though, I wonder if it 
were to save his “labor” that he omitted 
the whole of the mottoes in the selections 
from Addison and Steele ; it may have been 
done in kindness to himself, but unkindly 
to his readers and unkindly to those writers’ 
memory. By nothing is the prettiness of 
their wit and scholarship more fairly shown 
than by the placing of those choice posies. 

Addison and Steele are masters in the 
happy art of taking their reader by sur¬ 
prise : they win his confidence by stealth, and 
often lead him to his destination when they 
seem to loiter upon the way; and, while I 
meant to be talking still about the preface, 
they have carried me into the middle of the 
selections. These Mr. Garnett has made 
upon a deliberate plan; and, whether his 
plan be good or bad, ho is faithful to it and 
very successful in it. Mr. Saintsbury’s 
Collection, he says, and the Camelot 
volume of English Prose, both err in 
having too many authors. The former con¬ 
tains ninety-six authors; the latter, fifty-six; 
Mr. Garnett himself is content with thirty- 
three. If there be a crowd of authors in a 
volume, the selections from them are likely 
to be short; and many readers of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s Collection must have felt that 
his pieces were sometimes too short to give 
a fair example of the authors’ manner, and 
sometimes too incomplete to give pleasure 
in themselves. Mr. Garnett has tried to 
meet this real difficulty, by choosing very 
few authors and by giving very long selec¬ 
tions. Now, I think it is reasonable to 
distinguish between a collection of authors, 
for the purpose of giving authors; and a 
a selection from our prose, for the purpose 
of exhibiting its perfection, its variety, and 
its finest writers. If Mr. Saintsbury has too 
many authors for this latter purpose, and 
their pieces too short, Mr. Garnett has too 
few authors and their pieces too long; and 
the Camelot volume, while exhibiting the 
faults of both editors, inclines too much in 
some of its pieces towards the methods of 
Mr. Garnett. Selections should not be frag¬ 
mentary, but should not be tedious; and 
we should be able to enjoy them without 
labour, though without being tantalised or 
disappointed; and the volume which con¬ 


tains them should be a companion, to remind 
us of the great names in English prose, and 
to supply us with admirable and interesting 
examples of their style. In such a selection, 

I should ask myself first of all whether the 
volume, as a whole, contained an adequate 
and a representative list of English writers; 
if I were satisfied about that, I should go on 
to examine the worth and tho character of 
the individual pieces. It may be doubted 
whether a list of thirty-three authors can 
be adequate and representative; and Mr. 
Garnett’s volume seems to me rather a 
collection of good pieces about English 
literature, than a selection which does justice 
to the variety of our authors and to the 
resources of our prose. 

Mr. Garnett begins his volume with Lyly, 
and ends it with Carlyle. I agree with him 
entirely when he says, we do not want “to 
see English prose in the making ” : that we 
can see in Dr. Stubbs’s “ Charters,” and in 
Dr. Freeman’s compositions; but I should 
not be satisfied with a volume of French 
prose that began with Montaigne or 
Rabelais. I should like to begin with Join* 
ville or Yillehardouin, and to be led through 
Froissart and De Commines to the six¬ 
teenth century. In an English collection, 

I like to find something of Maunde- 
ville or Wyclif, and so to pass with 
Fortescue and Malory to Sir Thomas More. 
Between More and Lyly, English was being 
written by Latimer and Cranmer; and what 
prose is more dignified and free, more 
musical and strong, than the prose of Cran¬ 
mer, the prose of the English liturgy? 
Upon that prose, the Anglican divines were 
used to form their style ; some of our best 
writing is to be met among them, and I fear 
Mr. Garnett has frequented them too little 
in choosing his collection. The place of 
Clarendon is not among the essayists writing 
tediously upon “Happiness.” He would 
probably say of himself, “I am happiest, 
not in writing of a happiness, which I 
seldom knew, but in recording those mis¬ 
fortunes which I saw and shared, quorum 
pars magna ftii”; and it is surely in his 
characters, or in the stirring events of the 
Rebellion, that he excels. Sir William 
Temple, too, is not “in his elbow chair and 
undressed,” as Lamb has it, talking of 
gardens and of ambassadors; but is writing 
poorly and ill at ease upon “ Tho Ancient 
and Modem Learning.” Raleigh, Walton, 
and Berkeley can ill be spared from any 
collection of the finest prose. Landor is not 
best in his “ Dialogues,” where he is but 
personating the words and thoughts of other 
men; and if Macaulay must be given, it 
should be in some of his most glowing 
periods. Gibbon is admirable in his 
Memoirs, but most himself in The Decline 
and Fall-, and never more wanted as 
a model than in this age teeming with 
historians. For the same reason are 
Thackeray and Fielding wanted: to teach 
those who are “ busied with fiction,” as they 
call it, that novels may be written in good 
English and filled with humour, with tender¬ 
ness, and with common sense. 

Arthur Galtox. 
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SEW N0VEL8. 

The Maid of Honour. By the Hon. Lewis 

Wingfield. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Aprils Lady. By Mrs. Hungerford. In 

3 vols. (White.) 

An American Widow. By A. Kevill-Davies. 

In 3 vols. (Trischler.) 

Just Impediment. By Bichard Pryce. In 

2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Exciting Leaves from a Curate's Diary. By 

B. S. Berrington. (Elliot Stock.) 

Too Apt a Pupil. By Bobert Clekmd. 

(Blackwood.) 

Mr. Lewis Wingfield is an interesting and 
conscientious writer, and his stories are 
never vapid or unnatural. He has not 
written anything better than The Maid of 
Honour, which presents just that agreeable 
mixture of historical fact and imaginative 
incident that makes a novel eminently 
readable. It is “ a tale of the dark days 
of France.” France has had a good many 
dark days; but those which are dark and 
sombre, par excellence or par infdme, are 
associated with the Bevolution of 1789. 
This is the period chosen by the author; 
and his heroine—a woman of noble courage, 
great beauty, and steadfast affections—is 
Gabrielle, Marquise de Gange, one of the 
loveliest ladies in France, whose wonderful 
complexion gained for her the sobriquet of 
“ the Lily.” She was the bosom friend 
and attendant of Marie Antoinette and the 
unfortunate Princess de Lamballe. Her 
husband seemed unaware of the treasure he 
possessed in her, and left her to the perse¬ 
cution and the unholy passions of his half- 
brothers, Phebus and Pharamond. The 
latter was an Abbe of sensual instincts, 
a kind of satyr in human form, perhaps the 
most powerfully drawn character in the 
book, who reminds us of creations by Victor 
Hugo and Eugene Sue. Mr. Wingfield 
draws a vivid picture of French society just 
before the Bevolution, when the aristocracy 
seemed ignorant of the fact that they were 
standing upon the edge of a volcano. It 
was then “ the first duty of serfs to labour 
for their betters; their second, when the 
worn machinery was out of gear, to 
retire underground with promptitude.” 
Terrible was the reaction when it came; 
and this novel embraces the period from the 
destruction of the Bastille to the execution 
of the Bing. The historical element, how¬ 
ever, is not obtrusive, the sorrows of Gab¬ 
rielle forming the real groundwork of the 
novel. Stage by stage we follow the wicked 
passion of Pharamond, until at last it leads 
him into various attempts at minder. Hie 
awful retribution which overtakes him and 
his fellow-plotters the reader will discover 
for himself. The lesson of the whole story 
is conveyed in an observation by Gabrielle: 
“ The crafty and unscrupulous often over¬ 
reach themselves; therein lies the salvation 
of those who have naught but innocence 
for armour.” Mr. Wingfield’s novel is both 
thoughtful and clever, and offers many 
flying suggestions of real interest in con¬ 
nexion with the deep things of human reason 
and philosophy. 

The pleasanter aspects of Irish life have 


been very agreeably and very smartly 
depicted by Mrs. Hungerford in Aprils 
Lady. It is a book without a tragedy, and 
is perhaps all the more welcome on that 
account. Joyce Kavanagh is one of the 
sweetest of heroines, but there is nothing 
humdrum about her. She manifests a good 
deal of the witchery of mother Eve, and 
is altogether such a creature of smiles and 
tears that the title of the novel very justly 
describes her. She has two lovers, named 
Beauderk and Dysart. The former seems 
to be the favourite, though he is a mean- 
spirited selfish creature. Joyce finds out 
Ms true character, but it is not until she has 
“played it rather low” upon the faithful 
and noble Dysart. But when there is no 
longer any doubt of the worthlessness of 
Beauderk, she gives him Ms conge ; and it 
is with profound satisfaction that we 
find the heiress, Miss Maliphant, doing the 
same. Joyce’s married sister, Barbara, is 
another Irish girl towards whom the reader 
will be irresistibly drawn. In addition to 
the story of their lives, there is a collateral 
plot dealing with the unhappy married 
life of Lord and Lady Baltimore. They 
are really profoundly devoted to each other, 
but the tongue of slander has put them 
apart. Happily, all misunderstandings are 
finally removed. Two children, Tommy and 
Mabel, furnish the humorous element in 
the story, and the former is certainly an 
enfant terrible. This novel has not a dull 
page in it. Mrs. Hungerford has written 
nothing better since Molly Bawn. 

Mr. Kevill-Davies draws a sad picture of 
an erring woman in An American Widow. 
Beautiful and fascinating Mrs. Leonard 
seems to carry death about with her wher¬ 
ever she goes; and a good deal of her 
treacheiy and villainy seems absolutely 
purposeless. From the time she is first 
introduced on board an Atlantic liner, 
bound from New York to England, to the 
time when she commits suicide by jumping 
from the same steamer on the return 
voyage, she is given over to intrigue and 
crime. The way in which she is at last run 
to earth, after causing the death of several 
individuals during her wicked career, is 
very ingenious. The Americans will have 
a bone to pick with the author for some of 
his social and political deliverances. For 
example, he remarks that “ the greatest 
enjoyment the average American derives 
from giving a dinner or party is the read¬ 
ing, on the following day, the account of it 
which he has paid the papers to publish.” 
Mr. Bobert Clinker, the great American 
detective in tMs story, undertakes 
“to get into a fashionable social circle in 
England any young American woman who is 
tolerably smart, good-looking, and has a couple 
of thousand pounds in cash, no matter how low 
her parentage, or how bad her antecedents.” 

Mr. Kevill-Davies manages to lift the veil 
on a good deal of wickedness, English and 
American, especially the latter; but we 
hope that some of his estimates of human 
nature are overdrawn. He writes, however, 
with some amount of vivacity. 

It was scarcely worth while for Mr. 
Bichard Pryce to devote two volumes to 
the story he had to tell in Just Impediment. 


Everybody knows there is a seamy side of 
life in London, but unless there is some 
special purpose to answer in its delineation 
—wMch is not apparent here—an author 
might certainly have been better engaged. 
We have glimpses of a Bohemian club, the 
Panther, and of music-halls and theatres 
where burlesque is the cMef attraction. 
The large-limbed lady with ricMy-coloured 
hair, who deserts “Billy” Hartley for a 
friend, is a familiar personage in fiction; 
and nothing can be said for the rest of the 
characters except Lord Eutherford and 
Esther Wilton—two young people who fall 
in love with each other only to discover that 
they can never marry. It is not until the 
last few pages of the book that the nature 
of the “just impediment” is revealed, and 
then we discover that it is the incipient in¬ 
sanity of Miss Esther, which accounts for 
many vagaries Mtherto inexplicable. Some 
time or other life will come to wear a serious 
aspect with Mr. Bichard Pryce, and then he 
will perhaps wonder how he ever came to 
write Just Impediment. 

The Exciting Leaves from a Curate's Diary 
are really not very exciting after all. Of 
course, clergymen in charge of a parish, if 
they keep their eyes open, are sure to 
experience many incidents which throw a 
strong light upon human nature, with its 
joys and sorrows, its trials and its triumphs. 
To the extent of recording some of these 
faithfully, Mr. Berrington’s work fulfils its 
title. The passage of arms between the 
curate Mmself and the bishop who has 
licensed him for pastoral work is very enter¬ 
taining. But there is nothing to lift the 
curate’s career out of the ordinary run; and 
if every curate felt moved to publish an 
account of his labours, the world would not 
be large enough to contain the volumes 
that might be written. 

Mr. Cleland writes well in Too Apt a 
Pupil , excellently distinguisMng between his 
English and foreign characters; but we 
cannot say that we greatly care for the 
best, that is to say the most original, of 
them. Nevertheless, it is a real pleasure to 
meet with a writer who has something more 
than the ordinary power of analysis and 
description. Two personages, Colin and 
Assunta, are even powerfully drawn; and 
the volume, as a whole, is one of sustained 
interest. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Oraeco-Roman Institutions. Treated from Anti¬ 
evolutionist Points of View. By Emil Reich. 
(Oxford : Parker.) We have here the substance 
of four lectures given by Dr. Reich in “the 
schools ” at Oxford during Hilary Term, 1890. 
The lectures themselves were well attended, 
and the way in which they were delivered added 
interest to their subjects. The questions raised 
are treated with freshness and originality ; 
and, in lecturing in a foreign tongue, Dr. 
Reich gave proof of very high linguistic 
power. The last two of Ms lectures deal 
with rather miscellaneous topics : the 
classical city-state and its influence on various 
usages and political events; the question why 
Roman law has been adopted in Germany 
and France, but not in England or Hungary; 
and an attack on modem evolutionism as 
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applied to the rise and fall of social institutions. 
But the most interesting and constructive part 
of Dr. Reich’s work will be found in the first 
two lectures on ‘ ‘ The vera causa of Roman Law.” 
He enquires why it was the Romans, and no 
other nation, who created a well-developed 
system of private law; and he decides that the 
vera causa of their private law -was not their 
religious beliefs, as Do Coulanges taught, but 
the Roman institution of infamia. It is much 
easier to feel sure that Dr. Reich knows all about 
■infamia than to feel sure that he knows what 
wto causa means; but, no doubt, what he wants 
to express is that the existence of infamia at 
Rome led to the development of Roman private 
law. “ Civil death was the lot of him who had 
the misfortune of getting defeated in civil law¬ 
suits. ... In fact. . . . the spectre of infamia 
threatened the citizens at nearly every step of 
their daily actions.” Then of course, “in a 
commonwealth where ordinary business trans¬ 
actions were saturated with germs of the most 
deleterious nature, some citizens will naturally 
fall to thinking about remedies.” This, 
accordingly, is why “ the Romans, who never 
succeeded in systemising their constitutional or 
criminal law, felt induced to pay such extraor¬ 
dinary attention to the regulation and 
systematisation of private law.” In other 
words, the law was brought to perfection in 
order to protect well-meaning but unfortunate 
citizens against their own acts landing them in 
infamia. But what is the proof of this ' So 
far as we can understand, the proof offered is 
twofold : first, a priori, that the thing must 
have been so from the nature of the case; 
secondly, that there was no other cause at work. 
Indeed, other circumstances at Romo were not, 
Dr. Reich says, favourable to the growth of 
private law. “ The Romans, until very late, 
never paid fees to their jurists.” And again, 

“ private law feeds on commercial and industrial 
relations; the Romans held commerce in con¬ 
tempt, as all military peoples do, and industrial 
enterprises were given over to slaves.” This is 
much too strongly put, and yet without this 
sweeping assertion Dr. Reich’s main position is 
seriously imperilled. 

The publication of Prof. Schiirer’s elaborate 
account of the condition, ideas, and feelings of 
the Jewish people at or about the Christian era 
has been proceeding in both Germany and 
England, and portions of editions in either 
language lie before us—C/esehirhte dcs judischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs); “ Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library,” vol. xli. ; A History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ, by E. 
Schiirer, First Division, Political History of 
Palestine, from B.c. 175 to A.D. 135, vol. i., 
translated by J. Macpherson (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark). These volumes really form 
part of a second and revised edition of Prof. 
Schiirer’s well-known Manual of the History of 
New Testament Times, and Division II. (threo 
vols.) appeared in an English dress some five 
years ago (see Academy, April 24, 1886). The 
present English volume goes down to the death 
of Herod the Great, and therefore leaves the 
history of a good many years still to be filled 
in. But English as well as German readers 
know what they have to expect from Prof. 
Schiirer—a solid and carefully-wrought survey 
of the course of events and of the history of 
opinion, with each assertion verified and each 
contested point conscientiously fought out. 
The very German practice of accompanying 
one’s statements by a running fire of refer¬ 
ences to recent literature on the subject is seen 1 
to advantage in a topic where the new litera¬ 
ture, due to conjecture in the study and to 
research with the spade, springs up so rapidly. 
It is in part by the use of this newest informa¬ 
tion that Prof. Schiirer goes further than his 
predecessor? jn distinguishing the Hellenistic 
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(or spuriously Hellenic) cities of Palestine and 
Phoenicia from those of Aramaic character. 
But the whole subject seems almost exhaustively 
dealt with. There is ample illustration of the 
ill will between Jews and Romans, but we have 
not been able to find much notice of the in¬ 
cessant bickering of Jews and Greeks. Some¬ 
thing of dryness is inseparable from a work 
written on the above method, and originally 
meant perhaps rather as a manual to be con¬ 
sulted than as a book to be read through ; but, 
with Mr. Macpherson’s help, English readers 
will not find the dryness very repulsive. Now 
that we have referred to the translation we 
must go on to say that it seems on the whole 
well done. Mr. Macpherson has expressed 
what his author has to say in language which 
is really English in words and in construction. 
It is but seldom that a sentence, over-long or 
over-involved, reminds us of its Gorman origin. 
At p. 3, however, the translator has put a 
rather fatuous remark into Prof. Schiirer’s 
mouth : 

“ The battles of the Maccabean age were epoch- 
making in the political history of the Jews. By 
them was the foundation laid for the construction 
of an independent Jewish commonwealth, and for 
its emancipation from the dominion of the 
Seleucidae. This deliverance was wholly effected 
in consequence of the Syrian empire.” 

Here the German is “ Diese Loslosung ist dann 
infolge der Schwache des syrischen Reiches 
wirkhch gelungen,” and it gives quite a dif¬ 
ferent complexion to the remark. At p. 201, 
1. 16, the point is that the king fell, not that 
“ the king himself joined in the mirth.” At 
p. 329, 1. 17, for “ fastened” read “ exposed.” 

Pie lleliyion tier alien Aeyypter. By A. 
Wiedemann. (Munster: Asehendorff.) Prof. 
Wiedemann’s name is a guarantee that the 
work to which it is attached will be sound, 
cautious, and complete. The account of the 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, which he 
has published in a series of volumes now 
appearing on the non-Christian religions of 
the world, is the best and fullest that has yet 
been given, in spite of its compact form and 
the low price (under three shillings) at which 
it is issued. His division of the subject is 
admirable, and the clearness of his statements 
leaves nothing to bo desired. As he points out 
at the beginning, the religious and political life 
of ancient Egypt was so intimately connected 
that the history of the one implies that of the 
other; and though Egyptian religion, in all 
its essential characteristics, was fixed before the 
foundation of the united monarchy by Menes, 
changes of dynasty brought with them the 
supremacy of the deity of the locality to which 
the dynasty belonged. We are glad to find 
that Prof. Wiedemann follows Maspero in his 
view of the original nature and development of 
Egyptian religion, and characterises the rival 
system of Brugsch as that which represents the 
conceptions of Greek and Roman days rather 
than actual history. For the first time Prof. 
Maspero has brought, the modem scientific 
method to bear upon the analysis of the dogmas 
of the old Egyptian faith. But we should like 
to ask both Prof. Maspero and Prof. Wiede¬ 
mann a question to which we can find no 
reference in their works: How comes it that 
Ptah was the supreme god of Memphis and of 
the earlier dynasties, considering that the local 
divinity of Menes was Anhur of This !' 

Mithridate Hupator, Hoi de Pont. Par Th. 
Reinach. (Paris : Firmin-Didot.) There are few 
1 more interesting pages, even in the varied story 
of Roman conquest, than that which tells how 
a barbarian from Asia became the chosen leader 
of the Greeks in their last struggle against 
Rome. The tale is a sad one from beginning 
to end. It is melancholy reading—however 
necessary we know the course of events to have 


been—to watch the Roman power passing like 
a steam-roller over the varied and picturesque 
life of Hellas and the East, and crushing out 
not only the spirit of nationality, but, along 
with it, the feelings which had made Hellas 
great and kept her honest. The day of slavery 
indeed, as Homer says, takes away half of a 
man’s excellence. It is sad to find Athens 
involved in the hopeless struggle, and to see 
the blood trickling out through the Dipylon 
gate. Nor is it least saddening to observe that 
Hellas could not find a leader of her own, nor 
even a worthy leader from abroad, but had to 
welcome with open arms a man like Mithri- 
dates, a despot and a foreigner, but thinly 
varnished with Hellenism. Even M. Reinach 
acknowledges (p. 299), and depicts excellently, 
—“ ce melange bizarre d’hellenisme et d’orien- 
talisme, cette combinaison du sultan et du 
roi grec, qui caraeterise l’homme et le pays.” 
The quarrel had to be fought out before the 
Greeks of two continents could reconcile them¬ 
selves to their fallen estate, and the outrages 
of Roman governors and speculators gave to 
it a peculiarly ferocious character. The 
slaughter of Italians in Asia must, even after 
all deductions, have been prodigious; and, as 
Appian says, SrjAor iyietro tV 'Aolav oh <p60cp 
MiS^iSJtov fiSAAov tl pioci 'Pui/iai 'aw roiaSt is aliTobs 
ipydoai Sm But apart from his association with 
the Greeks we should not have any great sym¬ 
pathy with the king of Pontus. Not even the 
romantic tales which Appian or others tel 
about him would make a striking figure of the 
“ new Dionysus.” Obstinate without firmness, 
treacherous without skill, inventive without 
power to execute, suspicious, cruel, and be¬ 
trayed, he could do nothing but delay the 
inevitable. It would have been well for him 
and for the world if one of his fabled poisons 
had carried him off in his youth. The adven¬ 
tures o f this ill-starred prince are now told 
afresh by M. Theodore Reinach. Less inclined 
to admire him than M. Reinach is, we can 
hardly join him in calling Mithridates an 
extraordinary man, or admit that he was so 
formidable as the Romans themselves thought 
him. The sources of his strength were rotten 
at the base. The fact is, that M. Reinach has 
over-estimated the plans of Mithridates, ex¬ 
aggerated his ability, and over-valued the 
cultivation of his mind. It is surely going 
beyond our evidence (App. Mithr. 112, staiteUs 
intuiKrro 'EAAiji/ntfl*) to say that “ la langue et la 
litterature de la Grece n’avaient pas de secrets 
pour lui.” But M. Reinach has said, perhaps, 
all that can be said for his point of view, and 
he brings to bear on the matter “une etude 
approfondie.” He has written an exhaustive 
monograph, going very thoroughly into all the 
sources of our knowledge of the time—the 
authors, the inscriptions, and tlio medals. His 
footnotes exhibit quite a German thoroughness. 
It requires great skill to control so much learn¬ 
ing, but the two qualities are triumphantly 
united in M. Reinach. His book is illustrated; 
and the two heliogravures are particularly 
good which represent Tigranes (from a medal 
m the British Museum) and the vase given by 
Mithradates to the gymnasium of the 
Eupatoristai. 

Die Studieu des Polybios. Von R. von Scala. 
Erster Band. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer.) The 
attempt to “account for” a great writer by 
studying his environment has not been made 
often enough to become tedious, nor has the 
idea been ridden hard enough to excite a 
reaction. If Prof. Dowden tried to put Shaks- 
pere’s mind and art into relation with his 
environment, it was after all more his art than 
his mind that he so treated; and, if Mr. Grant 
Allen ascribes a great deal to circumstances in 
the development of Darwin, he is careful to 
reserve also a great deal for the share ^ of 
heredity in producing that most original 
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thinker. But Herr von Scala seems—so far as 
his book has yet gone—to account for Polybius 
entirely from his surroundings, and to leave 
nothing for original force of character. Great 
is his anxiety to trace the genesis of every idea 
in Polybius, to see who had uttered it before 
Polybius, and by what road it is likely to have 
reached him. But here we confess we grow 
restive. Surely, Polybius had some thoughts of 
his own. We need not refer all his ideas to the 
books he read or to the masters with whom ho 
conversed. It is true that he was a man of 
unusually wide experience, and probably of very 
wide reading, too ; but ho was also a man of 
unusual ability, or he would never have either 
sought or found so wide an audience.. He was, 
as Herr von Scala says, the first ancient writer 
who reckoned upon a circle of readers wider 
than his own country. But, under the present 
analysis, all his originality disappears, and one 
wonders why he found then or finds now an 
admiring audience. We can more readily 
follow Herr von Scala when he he traces back 
to his early home in Arcadia some of the 
sentiments and prejudices of Polybius’s mind. 
Contempt for demagogy, hatred of tyrants, 
distrust of kings, may have been caught from 
the respectable, old-fashioned folk of Arcadia. 
The taste for hunting, which introduced him to 
Scipio and to the Syrian prince Demetrius, 
was leamt among the Arcadian hills. His 
esteem for cavalry as a branch of military 
service may be a result of Philopoemen’s 
cavalry-reform, carried out when .Polybius was 
a young man. His somewhat weak vein of 
admiration for art may have been starved by 
the comparative poorness of his artistic 
surroundings at home, and hence perhaps 
(though Herr von Scala does not say so) some 
of the cumbrousness and heaviness of his com¬ 
position. But we believe more in the influence 
of inherited character and ability than this line 
of reflection would encourage us to do. It 
was certainly a happy circumstance, or happy 
bit of environment, for Polybius, that he had 
not a very overpowering father in Lycortas. 
His talents grew up uncrushed. But there 
were talents in him, just as there were defects. 
No analysis of environment will tell us why he 
was deficient in sense of humour, or why he had 
the ability to make the most of his circum¬ 
stances. 

Sibyllinische Blatter, von H. Diels. (Berlin: 
Reimer.) Herr Diels publishes the text of the 
two hermaphrodite oracles as given by Phlegon 
of Tralles, and endeavours to prove that they 
are not of nearly so late origin as has often 
been supposed. They are, he says, real 
Sibylline verses, once kept in the collection on 
the Capitol and consulted by the decemviri. 
They were not, however, delivered by a Sibyl, 
but were composed with political objects by a 
Roman about the end of the third centuiy, b.c. 
The age in which Phlegon published them 
could not have forged them, for it did not 
possess the minute acquaintance which they 
show with early ritual. They are mutilated, 
but they cannot have been added to, for in that 
case the acrostic arrangement of first letters 
(Cic. de Die. 2. 54. 112) would betray the im¬ 
posture. If we look at the metre and the 
language, we shall come to the opinion that 
they were not written by a Greek or by anyone 
skilled in Greek verse-composition. If we look 
at the special procuratio which each oracle 
enjoins, and then search in Livyor elsewhere for 
an occasion when that procuratio was actually 
used, we shall get an idea of the time of 
composition; and this may perhaps be con¬ 
firmed by any political hints which we can 
discover in the oracle. In this way we come to 
the end of the third centuiy; and Herr Diels is 
even bold enough to name the forger—Q. Fabius 
Pictor. He had had a confidential mission to 
Delphi; his Annals showed that he knew much 


of Roman ceremonial; obscuris vera involvens, 
he administered to the frightened peoplo both 
comfort and counsel. On this theory we shall 
find new reason to admire the bold and sagacious 
Roman aristocracy, which could turn to good 
account even the superstitions of its country¬ 
men, and, while reconciling them to the angry 
gods, could at the same time point to new fields 
of enterprise in the East. 

Xemtsis und Adrasteia. Von H. Posnansky. 
(Breslau: Koebner.) This “ mythologisch- 
archaologische ” treatise suffers somewhat from 
want of internal connexion. It is more like a 
full encyclopaedia article than like an inde¬ 
pendent essay. But it is a serviceable and, 
indeed, excellent compendium of what is 
known and what is conjectured about the two 
abstractions, or the two goddesses, whose 
name it bears. For Dr. Posnansky traces with 
great care the gradual personification of 
Nemesis in Greek times, ana follows even the 
later degradation of her character when the 
Romans turned her into a sort of supplementary 
Fortuna, and looked upon her as a mischievous 
demon whose spring of action is rather envy than 
justice. He decides that Nemesis is an off¬ 
shoot of the cult of Artemis, not of that of 
Aphrodite, but that the relations are very close 
between Nemesis-Adrasteia-Artemis and Rhea 
Cybele. The one great monument in which 
the attributes of Aphrodite were shared by 
Nemesis—the images at Rhamnus—was due 
only to “ speculative reflection ” of the artist, 
not to genuine popular feeling. A very well- 
executed plate of coins and gems enables us to 
follow easily Dr. Posnansky when he talks of 
the standing attributes of the goddess, among 
which the plucking at the breast of the robe 
(to be followed by despuere in sinum) is most 
conspicuous. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. S. G. Gardiner has con¬ 
sented to undertake the editorship of the English 
Historical Review, which the original editor, the 
Rev. Mandell Creighton, is compelled to vacate 
on his appointment to the bishopric of Peter¬ 
borough. Mr. Reginald Lane Poole will con¬ 
tinue his invaluable services as assistant-editor. 

The Hibbert Lectures for this year will be 
delivered by Count Goblet d’Alviella, professor 
of comparative theology in the University of 
Brussels, and author of The Contemporary 
Evolution of Religious Thought. The subject of 
his lectures will be “The Evolution of the Idea 
of God”; and they will be delivered in the 
Portman Rooms, Baker-street, from April 15 
to 28, and also in Oxford. Tickets for the 
series will be sent by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate to all applicants. The lectures will be 
delivered in French, but a translation by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed will be published in the 
autumn. 

Lady Dilke is about to publish, through 
Messrs. George Routledge and Sons, a volume 
of short stones entitled The Shrine of Love. 
Some of these are reprinted from the pages of 
the Universal Review, but others will now appear 
for the first time. Among them we may 
specify “ The Weaver of Lyons,” which is the 
history of a Huguenot workman whom Lady 
Dilke came across some years ago in her weekly 
visits to the city hospital of Nice. The stories 
in the present collection are of a less uniformly 
tragic cast than those in The Shrine of Death, 
by the same writer, which appeared in 1886. 

Messes. Methuen & Co. announce as in 
preparation a collected edition of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Speeches, undertaken, with his sanction 
and help, by Mr. A. W. Hutton, librarian of 
the Gladstone Library at the National Liberal 
Club, and Mr. H. J. Cohen, formerly scholar of 
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Jesus College, Oxford, a member of the Eighty 
Club. The work will be completed in from six 
to eight volumes. 

Nearly three years ago, when reviewing 
Mr. Kirby’s Winchester Sc/iolars, we expressed 
the hope that the work would be extended by 
the addition of the names of those not on the 
foundation. Mr. C. W. Holroyd, secretary to 
the Bishop of Salisbury, was even then, it 
appears, contemplating such a task. He has 
now completed one portion of it—namely, a 
register of Commoners from the commencement 
of Dr. Moberly’s headmastership to the present 
time, 1836-1890, with biographical notices and 
an alphabetical index. This will be issued im¬ 
mediately after Easter, and may be obtained 
from Mr. J. Wells, College-street, Winchester, 
at the subscription price of 10s. After having 
brought out this latest portion, Mr. Holroyd 
proposes to go back to the very earliest period 
available, which is 1653, and issue separate 
parts, each covering half a century. We may 
mention that Mrs. Osborn’s Letters of a Lady 
of the Eighteenth Century (reviewed in the 
Academy of last week) gives the names of ten 
young noblemen’s sons under the charge of Dr. 
Burton, headmaster from 1724 to 1766. 

A dramatic poem entitled The Fountain of 
Youth, by Mr. Eugene Lee Hamilton, author 
of “ The New Medusa,” is announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. George Allen will publish immediately 
From King to King : The Tragedy of the Puritan 
Revolution, by G. Lowes Dickenson, fellow of 
King’s, Cambridge; and Tongues in Trees and 
Sermons in Stones, by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, 
rector of Stockton, Rugby. The edition of Mr. 
Ruskin’s poems, in two volumes, announced for 
immediate publication, has been delayed by the 
necessity for careful printing of the illustrations. 
But Mr. George Allen hopes to have it ready 
some time in May. 

The fourth volume of the “ Pseudonym 
Library ” is nearly ready for publication. Its 
title is The School of Art, and the writer is to 
be known as Isabel Snow. 

Mr. Gibbings will shortly publish, in a limited 
edition, The Memoirs of Lady Hamilton, edited 
and annotated by Mr. W. H. Long, with por¬ 
traits of Sir William Hamilton, Lady Hamilton, 
and Lord Nelson. 

The second volume of “The Whitefriars 
Library of Wit and Humour” will consist of a 
humorous story, Sawn. Off, by Mr. G. Manville 
Fenn, with a portrait. The April volume will 
be from the pen of the author of “Molly 
Bawn,” entitled A Little Irish Girl. The first 
volume, Mr. Andrew Lang’s Essays in Little, is 
already in its sixth thousand. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will shortly publish a 
one-volume edition of Philosopher Dich, the 
anonymous novel descriptive of a New Zealand 
shepherd’s life. A third edition of Miss Olive 
Schreiner’s Dreams is also preparing. 

Mr. Sidney Lusha’s novel, entitled “As It 
was Written,” will bo presented gratis, as an 
extra supplement, with No. 390 of Cassell's 
Saturday Journal, published on March 18. The 
same number will contain the opening chapters 
of a serial story of to-day, entitled “ Olga’s 
Crime,” by Frank Barrett; also “ Political 
Leaders and their Followers,” with facsimile 
letters from the Earl of Derby, the Marquess 
of Hartington, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Afcers- 
Douglas. 

Preparations have been made for some time 
past for the issue on the continent by an 
English firm of the works of English and 
American writers, in a series similar to that 
published by Baron Tauchnitz. The friendly 
co-operation of the chief English authors, 
especially writers of fiction, has beeD secured 
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and a Company formed, which will immediately 
begin operations at Leipzig. The concern is to 
be known as Heinemann & Balestier, Limited, 
the first directors being Mr. William Heine- 
rnann the publisher (the present business being 
entirely independent of his London establish¬ 
ment), Mr. Wolcott Balestier, well known 
among English authors as the resident member 
of the New York firm of Lovell & Co., and Mr. 
Bram Stoker, Mr. Irving’s business manager at 
the Lyceum. The firm of F. A. Brockhaus, of 
Leipzig, is retained to direct the distribution 
and sale of books on the continent; and besides 
Herr Brockhaus’s depots at Leipzig, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Paris, arrangements are being made 
to extend the sale in other directions. Among 
the authors who will contribute to the early 
issues of the “English Library” are Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, George 
Meredith, Henry James, W. E. Norris, Hall 
Caine, B. L. Farjeon, H. Rider Haggard, Conan 
Doyle, Sir Edwin Arnold, W. D. Howells, 
Justin McCarthy, 8. Baring Gould, Mrs. Wal- 
ford, Margaret Deland, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. 
Parr, Mrs. Riddell, Mrs. Woods, Miss Poynter, 
Helen Mathers, Maxwell Gray, Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, Ouida, and Rhoda Broughton. The first 
three issues of the series will be Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s The IJyht that Failed, Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s The Light of the World, and Mrs. 
Deland’s Sidney. 

Mr. J. Quail, formerly of Blackburn, has 
been appointed editor of tho Northern Daily 
News, the new Radical newspaper for Aberdeen 
and the North-eastern counties of Scotland, 
which is to appear in the first week in May. 

At the last meeting of the Sette of Odd 
Volumes the following officers were elected for 
1891-2 Mr. George Charles Haite, well known 
for his studies in black and white, president; 
Mr. Wilfrid Ball, vice-president; Mr. William 
Manning, secretary; whilst Mr. John Lane, 
the Bibliographer of the Sette, and of the works 
of George Meredith, exchanges the arduous 
position of secretary for that of master of the 
ceremonies. 

The Newspaper Press Directory for 1891 
states there are now published in the United 
Kingdom 2,234 newspapers, distributed as 
follows:—London, 470; Provinces, 1,293; 
Wales, 90 ; Scotland, 201 ; Ireland, 157 ; Isles, 
23. Of these there are 142 daily papers pub¬ 
lished in England, 6 in Wales, 19 in Scotland, 
15 in Ireland, 1 in the Isles. The magazines 
now in course of publication, including the 
quarterly reviews, number 1,778, of which more 
than 448 aro of a decidedly religious character. 

Correction. —In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter 
on “ The Etymology of ‘ Fiann ’ and ‘ Fene ’ ” 
in the Academy of February 28, p. 210, col. 3, 
1. 47, for “ stem in i ” read “ stem in nd ” ; 
p. 211, col. 1, 1. 47, for “ far” read “ far as ” ; 
1. 07, for “ {aide ” read “Idido.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We understand that Prof. Andrew Seth, of St. 
Andrews, author of Scottish Philosophy, is a 
candidate for the chair of logic and metaphysics 
at Edinburgh, vacant by the resignation of 
Prof. Fraser. Prof. Seth happens to be at 
present delivering a third course of lectures at 
Edinburgh, in connexion with the trust founded 
by Mr. A. J. Balfour. 

We are glad to hear that the late Prof. 
Sellar left a second volume of his Roman l’uets 
of the Augustan Age, dealing with Horace, 
practically ready for publication. It will be 
issued by tho Clarendon Press. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has been 
appointed Lady Margaret’s Preacher at Cam¬ 
bridge for tho ensuing year. The sermon will 
be preached on November 1. 
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Convocation at Oxford has sanctioned a 
grant of £150 a year for three years, out of the 
common university fund, to maintain a student 
at Dohm’s marine biological laboratory at 
Naples. Cambridge has already occupied a 
table at this institution for the past fifteen years; 
but it is feared that the other table supported 
by the British Association will be given up after 
the present year. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
have made a report, recommending that the 
fee required from every student who presents 
himself at any tripos examination shall bo 
raised from two guineas to £3. It appears 
that, during the past year, the total amount of 
fees received for tripos examinations was only 
£752; whereas the payments made to ex¬ 
aminers amounted altogether to £1510, or 
just twice as much. 

The recent elections at the Oxford Union 
exhibit some features of interest to those whose 
experience is more than twenty years old. At 
the poll for officers, about 700 votes were given, 
which is said to be an unprecedented number; 
and the spirit of competition ran so high that 
polls were also taken for both the standing and 
library committees—a thing unheard of in 
former times, when the nominations of the 
officers were always unquestioned. Still more 
strange is it to notice that, among 16 successful 
candidates, Balliol has not a single representa¬ 
tive. The prominent position it once held 
seems to be occupied now by New College, 
which can boast of three recent presidents out 
of four. 

The University of Durham contemplates 
throwing open its new examinations in music 
to women, and granting them certificatesjmt 
not degrees. 

The Council of Owens College, Manchester, 
offer for award a Jevons scholarship of the 
value of £100 for one year. Candidates must 
give evidence of having received a sound and 
systematic education in economic science, and 
of their ability to prosecute the investigation of 
some economic problem connected with the 
industries of Lancashire. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has 
been recognised as a school of medicine in 
which study may be pursued by candidates for 
medical and surgical degrees at Cambridge. 

The annual conference of delegates from the 
representative councils of the four Scotch 
universities have unanimously adopted a pro¬ 
posal for a summer session in Arts, omitting 
St. Andrews, where it was stated it would be 
impossible for students to get lodgings during 
the summer months. 

The late Dean Plumptre has bequeathed 
£100 to the council of Queen’s College, Harley- 
street—with which he was connected as dean 
and principal from 1856 to 1878—for tho founda¬ 
tion of a scholarship bearing his name. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Ifoletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia of February, J. Gomez de Arteche 
reports on the autographs and MSS. of Felix 
Amat, Abbot of la Granja, lately presented to 
the Academy by J. Mane y Flaquer. They 
relate to tho reigns of Carlos IY. and 
Fernando VII. One of the most curious is a 
proposal made by Carlos IV. fora federation of 
tho Spanish colonies under hereditary viceroys, 
of whom Godoy was to be one. The fust 
suggestion of federation was made by Aranda 
to Carlos III. These papers, on the whole, 
intensify the ignominy of the king and of 
Godoy. F. Danvila traces the limits of the 
Suderia of Valencia in 1390. Father F. Fita 
gives some further details of the visit of St. 
Luis de Gonzaga to Spain. The official report 
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of the recent translation of the bones of Popes 
Calixtus III. and Alexander VI. is here 
reprinted. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for March con¬ 
tains articles by Prof. Oort on the native 
country of Amos (Northern Israel), and the 
genuineness of Am. iv. 13, v. 8, 9, ix. 5, 6; by 
Dr. Herderschu on 2 Sam. xii. 31; by Dr. van 
Manen on a recent defence of the genuineness 
of the correspondence between Pliny and Trajan 
respecting the Christians; and by J. G. de 
Bussy on the moral judgment. Dr. Driver’s 
work on the Hebrew text of Samuel is re¬ 
viewed appreciatively by Dr. W. Kosters, 
Bruckner’s study of the chronological order of 
the Epistles by Dr. van Manen, and Gretillat’s 
System of Theology by Dr. Knappert. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

NOT IN VAIN. 

“Had I words to compute it, 

Who'd read it, or who’d understand ? ” 

J. W. Riley. 

I sometimes think, belov’d, if you could know 
Just what you are to me, how all my life has 
changed 

Since first I saw your face; how it has wider 
grown, 

And risen to new heights; then might you dimly 
see 

Some reason that should set you thus apart. 

You know you are to me as saint is unco shrine; 
You cannot, standing far above me there, so near 
to heaven, 

And shedding light around—you cannot see what 
lessons you have taught, 

How high ideals may be loftier grown, ceasing to 
be mere visions; 

Nay, may change, and with the change may 
beautify all life. 

I know that I shall never stand beside you there, 

I am not worthy to come nigh to you, 

I may not touch your life. Nearer and dearer ones 
press closely round. 

There is no room for me. 

Yet, as the furthest planet in its distant path 
Obeys the mighty law which bids that he must 
still revolve 

Round the great source of heat, 

And yet forever in far outward space must turn 
For all his warmth and light to the same sun, 

Even as the nearer, brighter planets do, 

So must I turn to you ; you showed me light 
Where else had still been darkness. Love given 
to you 

Has warmed my life, although you heed it not. 
Why should yon stoop to care for it who have all 
love ? 

The best, the brightest, wrapped around you close. 
And mine seeks no return, knowing that it must 
be laid at your feet; 

Not gathered near your heart, but resting there, 

It wins the highest place this side the gates of 
Heaven. 

A. Z. 


UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF GIORDANO 
BRUNO AND ABELARD. 

The reprint, made by the order of the Italian 
Government, of the Latin works of Giordano 
Bruno, in two volumes, and in a form corre¬ 
sponding to modem requirements, has just been 
followed by the issue of a third volume of 
hitherto unpublished writings. It comprises 
not less than 700 pages, with a preface of 74 
pages. In the latter, the editors—MM. Tocco 
and Vitelli—give details as to where the MSS. 
have come from, the scribes who wrote them, 
their chief contents, their value for the deter¬ 
mination of the text, &c. 

There is, first, the Noroff MS., which origin¬ 
ally came from Germany, and which, the 
editors believe, is probably part of the legacy 
of Hieronymus Besler. It came into the pos¬ 
session of Abraham von Noroff, who bequeathed 
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it to the Rumianzow Museum at Moscow, 
where it is at present. At the request of Prof. 
Sigwart, who has done much to elucidate 
Bruno’s life, the main features of this MS. have 
recently been described by Mr. Lutoslawski in 
the Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Philosophic 
(voL ii.). It contains autograph notes by 
Giordano Bruno; “DeMagia” and “Theses 
de Magia ” ; “ De Rerum Prinoipiis et Elementis 
et Causis ’’; an incomplete “ Medicina Lul- 
liana”; “De Magia Mathematica” ; “De 
Vinculis in Genere ”; “ Lampas Triginta 
Statuarum” ; and a complete “ Medicina Lul- 
liana.” Part of this MS. is by Bruno, the 
larger part by Besler, the remainder by an un¬ 
known person. It was written partly between 
the end of 1589 and the beginning of 1590 at 
Helmstadt, and partly in 1591 at Padua. 

Then there are the MSS. which Prof. Remi- 
gius Stolzle, of Wurzburg, has lately dis¬ 
covered at Augsburg and Erlangen. They 
contain the “ Anita ad versiones circa Lampadem 
Lullianam,” and “ Lampadem Triginta Statua¬ 
rum ”; the hitherto unknown “ Libri Physic- 
orum Aristotelis Explanati’’ “De Magia” 
and “Theses de Magia”; and the two letters 
of Besler on Giordano Bruno. It will thus be 
seen that several MSS. exist in duplicate, but 
of different value. The “Lampas Triginta 
Statuarum,” and the “ Libri Physicorum Aris¬ 
totelis Explanati,” certainly date from Bruno’s 
sojourn at Wittenberg in 1587; several other 
treatises from his stay at Helmstadt, towards 
the end of 1589 and in April, 1590. “De 
Vinculis in Genere ” was probably prepared at 
Frankfort, and written at Padua by Besler. 

This volume contains four facsimiles of the 
Moscow, Augsburg, and Erlangen MSS.; also 
a facsimile of the report of the Company of St. 
John the Beheaded, which gives the details of 
the last hours of Bruno. The report has a 
marginal title : “Justice done to an impenitent 
heretic, who was burnt alive.” It says: 

“ At two o'clock at night it was intimated to the 
Company that, in the morning, justice was to be 
done to an impenitent one; and therefore, at six 
o’clock at night, the spiritual comforters and the 
chaplain assembled in Sant’ Orsola. Having gone 
to the prison, and entered our chapel, and offered 
the usual prayers, we were handed the below- 
written sentence of death of Giordano or Giovanni 
Bruno, the apostate friar of Nola di Regno, an 
impenitent heretic. He, having been admonished 
by our brethren with every charity— and two Fathers 
having been called in from San Domenico, two 
from Giesii, two from the New Church, and one 
from San Girolamo—finally always remained in his 
accursed obstinacy (nella ma maledetta ostinalione), 
working his brain and his intellect with a thousand 
errors and vanities; and he so persevered in his 
obstinacy that he was conducted by the executors 
of justice to the Field of Flowers, and there, 
having been stripped bare and tied to a stake, he 
was burnt alive, always accompanied by our Com¬ 
pany, who song the litanies, whilst the spiritual 
comforters until the last moment exhorted him to 
give up his obstinacy, in which, at last, he ended 
his wretched and unhappy life.” 

It will thus be seen that Giordano Bruno died 
nobly and firmly, even as he had lived; and that 
those who have asserted the contrary have 
vilely calumniated him. I learn that Sig. 
Toceo, the author of the important work Le 
Opere Latine di Giordano Bruno, Esposte e Con- 
frontate con le Italians, is engaged on a critical 
appreciation of these hitherto unpublished 
writings of the renowned Italian thinker. The 
editors, on their part, say in the Preface: “ We 
would not be sincere if we did not express a 
conviction that those who study the Nolan 
philosopher owe us a debt of gratitude for the 
painstaking diligence ( diligenza e solerzia ) with 
which this edition has been prepared and 
accomplished.” 

Another work of a sufferer in the cause of 
philosophical investigation, the “Tractatus de 


Unitate et Trinitate Divina ” of Abelard, 
hitherto of disputed authenticity and unknown 
in its present form, which, as stated some 
months ago in the Academy, has been dis¬ 
covered by Prof. Stolzle—has been published by 
Herder at Freiburg, in Breisgau. It is the 
treatise for which Abelard was condemned as a 
heretic, in 1121, by the Church Council at 
Soissons. 

Karl Blind. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“DESIGNATED TO BE BISHOP.” 

Oxford: March 11,1891. 

You were good enough to say in your 
“University Jottings” that I should not be 
pleased at seeing the University of Cambridge 
confer a degree on its Dixie Professor by the 
style and title of “ Bishop Designate of Peter¬ 
borough.” The remark was true. I was not 
pleased to see the University of Cambridge 
lower itself to such a blundering description of 
anybody. But I was much less pleased to see, 
in the University Gazette of last night, the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, or at least its Hebdomadal 
Council, lower itself to a description more 
blundering still. And I am specially sorry, 
considering who is the subject of these 
blundering descriptions. Of Mr. Creighton’s 
many friends and admirers I am one of the 
heartiest, and it is not pleasant to see a scholar, 
of whom both Universities have a right to be 
proud, thus made ridiculous by both of them. 

In the Convocation of next Tuesday we shall 
be called on to confer the degree of D.D. 
“ upon the Rev. Mandell Creighton, M.A., of 
Merton College, designated to be Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough." Now what is meant by “ designated 
to be Bishop?” In December, while Dr. 
Browne was still Bishop of Winchester, 
and Dr. Thorold Bishop of Rochester, Mr. 
Davidson, Dean of Windsor, was described 
as “Bishop Designate of Rochester.” Now 
Mr. Creighton is described as “ designated 
to be Bishop of Peterborough.” Is this new 
form thought to be better, to be more accurate 
than the other ? It is hard to see what advan¬ 
tage the new “sumpsimus” has over the old 
“ mumpsimus.” It is just as foolish and more 
awkward. “ Designated to be Bishop ”— 
“ designated,” how, and by whom ? There is 
no such phrase known to either canon or statute 
law. Mr. Creighton will, no doubt, in due 
time be ‘ ‘ recommended ” by the Queen, 
“elected” by the Chapter, “confirmed” by 
the Archbishop. When all that has happened, 
his proper description will be “ Bishop-elect of 
Peterborough.” But till that is done he is 
simply Canon either of Worcester or of Windsor. 
(There are so many of these things going on at 
once that I really do not know whether 
Mr. Creighton has been appointed to a stall at 
Windsor or not.) At no stage of the long 
business of making him a Bishop will he be 
“designated” to anything, because no such 
word is known to the law. 

Now, one will spring up nnd say: But 
Mr. Creighton is “designated”; his appoint¬ 
ment has long ago been announced in the news¬ 
papers. That is to say, we all know what is 
likely to happen. Mr. Creighton is certainly 
“designated” to be Bishop of Peterborough 
by common fame. But it is only by common 
fame. No legal step has been taken towards 
making him Bishop, unless it has been taken 
since the publication of this morning’s Times. 
And I submit that the university of Oxford, & 
legal corporation with internal legislative 
powers, should not go by common fame, but by 
law; that it should describe men only by 
descriptions known to the law, not by vulgar 
“ designation,” invented either by the news- 
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papers, or, as in this case, by the Hebdomadal 
Council itself. 

Directly follows another decree, which speaks 
of “ the Very Rev. Philip F. Eliot, M.A., 
Trinity College, Dean of Windsor.” Is there 
such a person ? I saw Dr. Davidson spoken of 
as Dean of Windsor only a few days back in 
the Court ('ircular. And, unless he resigns, he 
will remain Dean of Windsor till his conse¬ 
cration as Bishop of Bochester. Has Dr. 
Davidson resigned P Has Mr. Eliot been ap¬ 
pointed ? If not, while the other decree does 
not get beyond vulgarity and awkwardness of 
expression, this one rises to the dignity of mis¬ 
statement of fact. 

I write to you, Sir, because I mentioned the 
matter once before in your pages. I am just 
now shut up in an upper chamber; I am very 
unlikely to be able to be in Convocation on 
Tuesday, and I do not want to send round any 
more fly-sheets. So I ask you to record a pro¬ 
test, most likely unavailing, on behalf of the 
doctrine that a body like the University of 
Oxford ought, in its public acts, to show some 
regard both to accuracy of fact and even to 
accuracy of expression. 

Edward A. Freeman. 


“ ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS.” 

Florence: March 4, 1891. 

The strange story told by Aristotle about the 
connexion of Themistocles with the attack on 
the Areopagus cannot be chronologically 
reconciled with the narrative of Thucydides, 
according to whom the flight of Themistocles to 
Asia took place after the revolt of Naxos, and 
while the Athenians were blockading it. Now, 
according to the same authority, Naxos was 
reduced before the great victory of Oimon on 
the Eurymedon, as to the date of which I 
believe there is now no dispute. It occurred 
li.c. 465 (Olymp. 78, 4) three years earlier than 
the date deduced from Aristotle’s statement 
about the trick by which it was sought to dis¬ 
credit the Areopagus. On such a point the 
evidence of Thucydides is much the more 
trustworthy, and the chronology based on his 
statements harmonises with all the facts other¬ 
wise known ; whereas that adopted by Mr. 
Kenyon throws everything into confusion. 
The ancedote itself may not be entirely without 
foundation; but if so, it must relate to some 
other time than the year 462. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge : March 7,1891. 

Perhaps yon will allow me to point out that 
the reading vpli/ herapd^as — e((i\(y ydKa, which is 
now admitted to be the reading of the papyrus 
in the line of Solon on p. 32 (1. 15) of Mr. 
Kenyon’s book, was suggested by me three 
years ago in a note in my edition of Plato’s 
Crito (44 1 ), tvu t,Tol re leaf. 

J. Adam. 


THE NEW FRAGMENT OF EURIPIDES. 

London: March 7,1891. 

The fragment of the “ Antiope ” published 
by Prof. Mahafly in the last number of Ilerma- 
theua is emended in this month’s Classical 
Renew by two distinguished Grecians. Their 
emendations are numerous and intrepid. Dr. 
Rutherford “would restore” to Euripides the 
senarius oil N* v xep&r vb netef Ik Tro\tfii<ov A a/ - v, 
which Euripides, I think, would restore to Dr. 
Rutherford. Prof. Campbell proposes to enrich 
the tragic vocabulary by the importation of 
in accordance with his opinion that it is 
not yet “time to cease from guessing and to 
begin the sober work of criticism.” When that 
time arrives it will occur to someone that 1. 18 
of fragment C, AAkoIj ye raopfiourin Sia<pepou/sie rj, 
is neither verse nor Greek, and should be 


amended rauptioun Sta<pupuv/ienj: there is, of 
course, no such verb as ha•pepH, It surprised 
me that the first editor did not correct this 
obvious blunder, and I looked to see it removed 
by the first critic who took the fragment in 
hand; but our scholars seem just now to be 
absorbed in more exhilarating sport, so I will 
perform this menial office, at the risk of in¬ 
curring Prof. Campbell’s censure for premature 
sobriety. 

A. E. Housman. 


DEFOE AND MARY ASTELL. 

Heidelberg: Feb. 26,1891. 

In the beginning of the famous chapter 
devoted to a discussion of female education, in 
his Essay on Projects, Defoe hints at “ a method 
proposed by an ingenious lady, in a little book 
called Advice to the Ladies ,” which, however, 
he doubts “ would be found impracticable.” 

So far as I know, it has never been pointed 
out who this lady was; but I have no doubt 
that he is referring to Mrs. Mary Astell, and to 
a book by which she is chiefly known—viz., 
her essay called A Serious Proposal to the Ladies. 
It was published anonymously “ by a Lover of 
her Sex,” as the title-page states, in 1694, and 
was reprinted in 1695 and in 1697. That this 
must be the book which Defoe means, though 
he gives it a slightly different title, will be at 
once apparent from a brief account of its con¬ 
tents, and a comparison with Defoe’s remarks 
on it. 

A copy of Mary Astell’s book is in the 
British Museum ; but, in default of sufficient 
extracts of my own from it, I shall quote from 
Canon Overton’s short article on the author in 
the second volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

Her “ serious proposal ” was that a monastery 
should be erected— 

“ or, if you will (to avoid giving offence to the 
scrupulous and injudicious by names which, 
though innocent in themselves, have been abused 
by superstitious practices), we will call it a 
Religious Retirement , and such as shall have a 
double aspect, being not only a retreat from the 
world for those who desire that advantage, but 
likewise an institution and previous discipline to 
fit us to do the greatest good in it.” 

There were to be no vows or irrevocable obli¬ 
gations, and “ not so much as the fear of 
reproach ” should keep the ladies longer than 
they desired. The establishment was to be 
conducted strictly on the principles of the 
Church of England, and the daily services to 
be performed “ after the cathedral manner, in 
the most affecting and elevating way; the 
Holy Eucharist was to bo celebrated every 
Lord’s Day and holy day ” ; there was to be 
“ a course of solid, instructive preaching and 
catechising”; and the inmates were to “ consider 
it a special part of their duty to observe all 
the fasts of the Church.” With this religious 
training, mental instruction was intended to go 
hand in hand, for “ignorance and a narrow 
education lay the foundation of vice.” 

Compare now what Defoe says of the book 
which he calls Advice to the Ladies. He dis¬ 
approves of the method propounded in it: 

“for,” he observes, “saving my respect to the 
sex, the levity which, perhaps, is a little peculiar 
to them (at least, in their youth) will not bear the 
restraint, and I am satisfied nothing but the height 
of bigotry can keep up a nunnery. Women are 
extravagantly desirous of going to heaven, and 
will punish their pretty bodies to get thither; but 
nothing else will do it, and even in that case 
sometimes itfallsout that nature will prevail. When 
I talk, therefore, of an academy for women, I 
mean both the model, the teaching, and the 
government different from what is proposed by 
that ingenious lady, for whose proposal I have a 
very great esteem, and also a great opinion of her 
wit; different, too, from all sorts of religious con¬ 
finement, and, above all, from vows of celibacy. 


Wherefore, the academy I propose should differ 
but little from public schools.’ ’ 

Defoe’s Essay on Projects appeared in 1697, 
three years after the publication of Mary Astell’s 
book. In order to refute the possible imputa¬ 
tion that he had borrowed from her, he thought 
himself “bound to declare” in his Prefaoe that 
his scheme of educating women “ was formed 
long before the book called Advice to the 
Ladies was made publio.” He asserts that he 
had written the greatest part of his Essay five 
ears before its publication. But one cannot 
elp perceiving some signs of Mary Astell’s 
influence on his ideas. The second regulation, 
for instance, which he lays down for his 
academy runs thus: “ As no woman should 
be received but who declared herself willing, 
and that it was the act of her choice to enter 
herself, so no person should be confined to con¬ 
tinue (here a moment longer than the same 
voluntary choice inclined her.” This is the 
same rule as I have quoted above from Mary 
Astell’s book. For her “ monastery ” it was a 
very sensible rule ; but it sounds rather odd if 
applied to girls, for whose education Defoe’s 
academy was intended. Besides, the manner 
in which Defoe’s remarks on Mary Astell’s 
proposal appear in his book does not look as 
though they were inserted by way of a later 
addition to a finished chapter on female educa¬ 
tion. Perhaps we may conclude that Mary 
Astell’s book caused Defoe to write his chapter; 
at all events his project for an academy for 
women has some connexion with her “ serious 
proposal ” to establish a “ monastery.” 

I have written a long article on Mary Astell, 
which will be published in the Journal of Educa¬ 
tion. In it I hope to show that she was the 
first writer who formally and decidedly advo¬ 
cated the rights and abilities of her sex, 
preceding Mary Wollstonecraft, who is generally 
credited with that merit, by about a hundred 
years. It is strange to find that, in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, this most distinctive side 
of her writings is entirely neglected. She has 
also the merit of priority to Defoe; for the book 
on which her claims are principally founded 
appeared in 1696, a year previous to Defoe’s 
Essay on Projects. It is entitled An Essay in 
Defence of the Female Sex, and is exclusively 
devoted to a discussion of the education and 
social position of women, forming the earliest 
energetic protest against their subjection to men 
that I know of. As to Defoe, I may add that 
this is a good instance to show that he cannot 
be credited with all the reformatory ideas and 
schemes put forth in his Essay, by which he is 
frequently said to have anticipated some of the 
most important public improvements of modem 
times. 

In my article on Mary Astell I have also 
pointed out several curious parallels between 
her writings and Defoe’s Compleat English 
Gentleman, one of his last works, which I 
recently edited for the first time from the 
author’s MS. in the British Museum. 

Karl D. BuLBRiNa. 


LONDON STONE. 

Mena House Hotel, Cairo : Feb. 24,1881. 

It would really seem as if that “ rough and 
weather-worn block,” known as London 
Stone, possessed as unhappy a fascination for 
adventurous archaeologists as the Great 
Pyramid in the shadow of which I write these 
lines. The latest accession to their ranks is 
no less brilliant a writer than Mr. Grant Allen, 
who claims in Longman’s of this month to 
identify it as the “palladium of British 
liberty ”—“ the city fetish ”—“ the very oldest 
and most sacred relic of ancient London.” 

Mr. Allen, as we all know, is apt to find 
“ sermons in stones”; but I venture to thiqk 
that in this instance he has wandered somewhat 
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far from his text. Are we to assume that every 
place-name ending in “ stone,” or even “ ston,” 
is necessarily derived from a f acred stone ? Mr. 
Allen writes: 

“ A few selected cases of British sacred stones may 
help to show the immense importance attached to 
these palladia of the infant communities. The 
old name of Brighton, as everybody knows, was 
Brighthelmston, in Anglo-Saxon Brihthelmestan, 
that is to say, Brighthelm’s Stone. Brighthelm, 
I suppose, was the Aeneas of the little South- 
Saxon colony that first settled down among the 
combes of that chalky region; and the stone, stan, 
or stane, stood on the spot in the centre of the 
town which still bears its name in an altered 
spelling as the Steyne.” 

There is a charming simplicity about this 
supposition. But, first, as Mr. Sawyer has 
shown, the variants of the place-name, “ Bright¬ 
helmston,” are almost endless; consequently 
we must be guided by analogy in determining 
the correct form ; and analogy, I need scarcely 
say, is overwhelming in favour of the normal 
“ ton,” rather than “ stone,” as the source of 
the final syllable. Secondly, the “steyne” is 
not a “ spot,” but a considerable area. Thirdly, 
it was not “ in the centre of ” the ancient town 
(which stood to the west of it). Fourthly, we 
find “ steynj ” occurring similarly at Notting¬ 
ham, where, as Mr. Stevenson shows in his 
glossary to the Borough Records, the word is 
one of Scandinavian origin, which might well 
describe such an area as the steyne at Brighton. 
Mr. Allen speaks of Brighthelm’s hypo¬ 
thetical “ stone ” as now a “vanished mass.” 
The argument he founds upon it must, I fear, 
imitate its fate. 

I may, perhapB, be allowed to refer to one 
suggestion as to London Stone, because the 
subject is specially familiar to me. Mr. Allen, 
like the late ingenious Mr. Coote (whose essay 
he cannot have read), makes the most of the 
fact that the first mayor of London, according 
to “modem” (why modem?) research, was 
“Henry of London Stone”; and, warming to 
his subject, he proceeds : 

“ Even before his recognition as mayor, his signa¬ 
ture, when he signs a document, comes first on 
the roll after that of the ‘ vicecomes.’ I gather 
from this that he may even then have been the 
guardian of the city fetish, and, as such, naturally 
selected for the first human representative of the 
city in its corporate capacity.” 

From the words “human representative” Mr. 
Allen, I presume, holds that, like Jahveh, the 
Lord Mayor was originally a “fetish stone.” 
But, in any case, he hero draws his inference 
from a fact which, if I remember right, has no 
existence outside the covers of Mr. Loftie’s 
little book. And Mr. Loftie’s facts on the 
history of London at this period of its existence 
must, unfortunately, be taken with a large 
grain of salt. “Henry fitz Ailwin” (whose 
probable origin I have elsewhere indicated) 
was also known as Henry of London Stone; 
and so was Thomas Becket as Thomas of 
London; but neither Henry, nor any other 
individual known to his neighbours as “ the 
Stone,” was on that account the guardian of 
a fetish any more than the family of Attree 
(Atte Tree) were guardians of the Tree of 
Life. 

I will not follow Mr. Allen into his strange 
fancies about the ‘ ‘ imperial importance attached 
to coronation upon London Stone,” which seem 
to be based chiefly on the circumstance that 
when Swcgen could not lie crowned in London 
he decided (if the expression may be permitted) 
to “ go to Bath ” instead. 

That London Stone is a venerable relic no 
one would deny; but such wild speculations as 
to its story are surely unworthy of so distin¬ 
guished a writer as Mr. Grant Allen. 

J. H. Round. 


I*ROF. EARLE’S “ FLEXIONAL INFINITIVE.” 

Oxford: March 7,1891. 

I do not at all despair of getting Prof. Earle 
to give up his deliberate heresy about the 
“flexional infinitive.” B; w»s once quite as 
certain about the correctnes of his explanation 
of the construction “ I go a fishing.” In The 
Philology of the English Tongue (ed. 3, 1879, 
§ 580b) the professor said, “ this grammatical 
character is sometimes illustrated by the help 
of the French a before these infinitives,” 
whereas in ed. 4 (1887), we find, “ by the help 
of a ( perhaps tho French «), &c.” So we sec 
that in 1887 the professor was hesitating about 
the French character of the a in the phrase “ I 
go a fishing ” ; let us hope that in 1891 we shall 
find him ready to give up his idea that the form 
“ fishing ” is a flexional infinitive. 

The question in dispute between us is a very 
simple one. Prof. Earle says, on p. 60 of his 
English Prose, that there are three classes of 
words ending in -ing in modem English, 
namely, (1) participles, (2) verbal nouns, (3) 
verbs in the infinitive mood, these last being 
the phonetic representatives of Old English 
infinitives in -an. I, on the other hand, main¬ 
tain that an infinitive in -ing (the descendant of 
an older -an) is the veriest moonshine. It is 
an assumption unsupported by any historical 
evidence, clean contrary to the known develop¬ 
ment of the Old English sound, and wholly 
unnecessary, as these so-called infinitive -ings 
may in every case be explained as verbal nouns. 

Let me take a very familiar case to illustrate 
what I mean. I have lying before me a pro¬ 
foundly philosophical poem, having for its title 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” I can hardly 
imagine that Prof. Earle will go the length of 
denying that the word “hunting” here is a 
verbal noun. Well, on p. 9 of this book the 
Beaver is introduced as speaking sentimentally 
of “ the rapture of hunting the Snark.” Will 
the professor really maintain that in this latter 
case we have no longer an instance of a verbal 
noun, that “hunting” has now become a 
flexional .infinitive ? Of course the true doc¬ 
trine is that there is here no change in the 
grammatical or formal character of the word 
“ hunting,” and that the construction is equiva¬ 
lent to “the rapture of the hunting of the 
snark.” Bunyan, in his Pilgrim's Progress (ed. 
1802), ii. 209, says, “ She is a taking of her 
last farewell of her Country ”; we should of 
course now say, “she is taking her last fare¬ 
well.” The o, it should be added, is not French 
a, but an unstressed form of the Old English 
preposition on. 

Prof. Earle, in the innocence of his heart, 
asks whether there is any “ law ” which forbids 
an infinitival form like A.S. lufan having a 
two-fold development, in one direction “love” 
and in the other “loving.” In putting this 
naive question, Prof. Earle shows that he has 
lived and taught wholly uninfluenced by the 
new school of grammarians ( junygrammatisclie 
Schule), without paying heed to their pregnant 
dictum that phonetic laws admit of no excep¬ 
tions—a view first clearly expressed in 1876 by 
Leskien, who said, 

“ if we admit arbitrary, accidental deviations, such 
as are incapable of classification, we virtually con¬ 
fess that language is inaccessible to scientific in¬ 
vestigation.” 

Delbriick, in his Introduction (1882), p. 115, 
said, 

“ it cannot be doubted that all scholars who have 
devoted any serious attention to phonetics have 
consciously or unconsciously been influenced by 
the idea that tho moving spring of all changes is 
neither arbitrary nor accidental, but prevailingly 
regular.” 

Paul, in his Principles (1888), p. 57, thus 
cautiously answers the question, “ Can we 
assert uniformity of Sound-Laws ? 


“ Sound-Law does not pretend to state what must 
always under certain general conditions regularly 
recur, but merely expresses the reign of uniformity 
within a group of definite historical phenomena.” 

This Act of Uniformity, as promulgated by 
Paul, is the “law” which would forbid an 
O.E. -an becoming in the same dialect at once 
-e(n) and -ing. 

But perhaps Mr. Earle may mean that in 
some cases the sound of -ing may be substituted 
for -e(ii), from the attraction of other forms in 
-ing. This I have shown to be an unnecessary 
assumption, as all the - ings which are not 
present participles can be easily explained to be, 
as well in form as in function, verbal nouns. A 
form like “hunting” may be either a present 
participle or a verbal noun; in either case the 
suffix is derived from O.E. -ung ; in the latter 
case the -ing is a regular phonetic development 
of the older -ung ; in the former case the -ing 
is a substituted sound for the Old English 
participial suffix -ende, the new sound being 
due to tho attraction of the verbal nouns. 

A. L. Mathew. 


TUNIF. 

Oxford: March 9,1891. 

Whether Tunip is Semitic or not, it seems to 
me to represent the name of the locality men¬ 
tioned in Gen. xxxvi. 32 as ron:n, Dinhaba, 
the residence of Bela, the son of Beor, who 
reigned in Edom. This king is probably iden¬ 
tical with “ Balaam, son of Beor of Pethor, 
which is by the river of the land of the children 
of his people” (Numb. xxii. 5); Variorum 
Bible, “of the children of Ammon.” Balaam 
was, according to Deuter. xxiii. 4 (5) of Pethor in 
Aram Nahraim (A.Y. Mesopotamia). It is 
most likely that Dinhabah was not a locality 
of Edom in the restricted sense, unless the 
dominion of Edom extended in Balaam’s time 
to Aram Nahraim or Naharina. The list of 
the kings of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 32 to 40) seems 
to point to rulers who were not of Idumaean 
origin. In Numb. xxxi. 8 and Joshua xiii. 21 
Balaam is put to death together with the 
princes of Midian and Sihon. 

A. Neubauer. 


SWALLOWS BUILDING AMONG THE RAFTERS. 

Kb ill Rectory: March 9,1891. 

There is a mystery which needs explanation 
in the statement taken from the Classical Benew, 
and in Mr. Webster’s letter, about swallows 
building in unusual places in Greece, and in the 
Pyrenees. 

If the bird spoken of be really the swallow 
(Ilirundo rustica ), it would be quite natural 
that it should build among the rafters of the 
house, and not under the eaves. In this 
country swallows usually build in chimneys, 
outhouses, &c., showing, apparently, that they 
prefer dark places for their nests. They never, 
so far as I know, build under eaves. But if 
the bird spoken of be the house-martin ( Ilirundo 
urbica), under the popular designation of 
swallow, which builds its nest against the walls 
of a house under the eaves, then their building 
among the rafters in preference to under the 
eaves would be, I should say, a remarkable 
exception to their usual habit. 

George Hanbury Fielding. 

[Two other correspondents have written to 
the same effect.] 


TWO ST0R1E8. 

Hampstead : March 8» 1891. 

Will you allow me to draw attention to the 
curious similarity between a story by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys, entitled “The Last Dream of 
Julius Roy,” which appeared in Macmillan's 
Magazine last mopth, and one signed with my 
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name which appeared in the Newbery House 
Magazine for July, 1890, entitled “ A Great 
Success ” ? I sketch the outline of the two 
stories in parallel columns 

“thb last dream op 

JULIUS ROY.” 

February, 1881. 
An author after ten 
years of failure starts 
from Trafalgar - square, 
goes to Pall Mall to put 
on a dress coat, and 
finally returns in an ab¬ 
normal state of excite¬ 
ment, on his way to 
a tavern (“ The Three 
Friars ”) in Fleet-street, 
to have supper there. 
He orders an unusually 
sumptuous meal. He 
has been realizing the 
abjectness of his own 
failure; but on his way 
he meets with his old 
love, who gives him a 
flower, and he is now in 
a state of wild unreal 
hope. He has wine with 
his supper, and he 
throws his arms over the 
table, falls asleep and 
dreams. The dream 
takes the form of his 
own troubled experience. 
He is ‘‘being whirled 
rapidly through the 
streets of a dark and 
unknown city,” in a 
carriage with the be¬ 
loved woman by his side. 
He gets to a place which 
is a theatre, and sees a 
phantasm of himself on 
the stage struggling in 
vain to pass in at a 
door; the phantasm at 
last falls down before it 
baffled and defeated. 
He goes on to the 
stage to look after his 
phantasm. He himself 
knocks at the gate, and 
it is thrown open, and 
the beloved woman 
stands before him 
smiling. Then he re¬ 
ceives in unexpected 
ways the desiro of his 
life. When tho waiter 
comes to rouse him, he 
is dead. 

E. Fairfax Byrrne. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Suxday, March 15, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Fetich- 
ism,” by Mr. J. E. Carlyle. 

7.90 p.m. Ethical : “ Some Ethical Aspects of 
Education,” by Miss E. E. C. Jones. 

Monday, March 16, 5 p.m. London Institution : u What is 
a Poison ? ” by Prof. C. Meymott Tidy. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “Photo¬ 
graphic Chemistry/’ IL, by Prof. It. Meldola. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Philosophy of Roger 
Bacon,” by Mr. It. J. Ryle. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ The Reality of the 
Seif,” by Dr. Courtney. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “ Lyrics, Eliza¬ 

bethan and Victorian,” by Miss Burstall. 

Tuesday, March 17,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,” IX., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

7.46 p.m. Statistical: “ Prison Ethics and Prison 
Labour,” by the President, Dr. F. J. Mouat. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Subterranean Water 
in the Chalk Formation of the Upper Thames, and its 
Relation to the Supply of London i”by Mr. J. T. Harrison. 

8 p.m. Society of Alts : “ Recent Development of 
Tasmanian Industries,” by Sir Edward N. C. Braddon. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “8ome Dermal Plates of 
J/omostfi'i from the Old Red Sandstone of Caithness,” by 
Mr. A. Smith Woodward • “ Ixtc^rta timonyi,” by Mr. 
G. A. Boulenger; “ Some Neuroptera Odonata (Dragon¬ 
flies) collected by Mr. E. E. Green in Ceylon,” by Mr. 
W. F. Kirby ; “ Some Antelopes procured by Mr. T. w. H. 
Clarke in Somali-1 .and,” by Mr. Oldfield Thomas. 

Wednesday, March 18, 8 p.m. Microscopical: “A New 
Method of Demonstrating Cavities in Dental and Osseous 
Tissues,” by Mr. T. Charters White. 


1 p.m. Mrs. Jopling’s School of Art: “ The Poets as 
Painters,” IV., by Mias E. D’Esterre Keeling. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: " Harbours, Natural and 
Artificial,” by Mr. F. H. Cheesewright. 

8.30 p.m. University College: “Sir Henry Vane,” 
by Prof. Beealey. 

Thursday, March 19, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Modern 
Chemistry in relation to Sanitation,” III., by Prof. 
C. Meymott Tidy. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ Originality in Music,” 
by Prof. Ernst Pauer. 

8 p.m. Linne&n: “ Researches on Earthworms of 
the Genus Lumbricus,” by the Rev. Hilderic Friend; 
“ Hemiptera and Hefceroptera of Ceylon,” by Mr. W. F. 
Kirby; “Life History of Two Species of Puocinia,” by 
Surgeon-Major A. Barclay. 

8p.m. Chemical: “The Molecular Refraction and 
Dispersion of various Substances,” by Dr. J. H. Glad¬ 
stone ; “ Contributions to our Knowledge of the Aconite 
Alkaloids, I., the Crystalline Alkaloid of Aconitum 
rnpellus ,” by Prof. Dunsl&n and Dr. W. H. Ince; “ The 
Crystallographic Character of Aconitine from Aconitum 
rapellus” by Mr. A. E. Sutton. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 20, 5 p.m. Physical: “ The Theory of Dis¬ 
sociation into Ions and its Consequences,” by Mr. 8. U. 
Pickering; “ Some Points in Electrolysis,” by Mr. J. 
8winburnc; “The Variation of Surface Tension with 
Temperature,” by Mr. A. L. Selby ; “ Magnetic Proof- 
Pieces and Proof-Planes,” by Prof. S. P. Thompson. 

8 p.m. Browning Society. 

9 p.m* Royal Institution : “ Hydrophobia,” by 

Prof. Victor Horsley. 

Saturday, March 21, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Forces 
of Cohesion,” VI., by Lord Rayleigh. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME ROOKS ON ORNITHOLOGY. 

The Myology of the Raven: a Guide to the Study of 
the Muscular System iu Birds. ByR.W. Shufeldt. 
(Macmillan.) It is no small achievement to be 
the first to put the anatomy of the muscles of 
birds on a level with tho knowledge of similar 
structures in any group of animals with tho 
exception of man: but such is the distinction 
of Dr. Shufeldt in the present volume. The 
author has chosen for the text of his remarks 
the ubiquitous raven ( Corvus corns) because it is 
the largest example of the osciniue division of 
birds, which is almost universally regarded as 
the highest development of the ornithic type of 
vertebrate animals. When all is clear with 
regard to the muscles of a raven, the relation 
of the muscles of other birds can in 
most cases be readily shown; and in the 
present work deviations are pointed out with 
much minuteness, whenever such have been 
recorded. As a text-book, indeed, it must at 
once take tbe highest rank, and should soon 
appear in a second edition. In tho Academy 
it would be out of place to attempt a critical 
review, for such a work as Dr. Shufeldt’s will 
naturally come under the notice of every 
specialist, and a fierce light will beat upon 
it. But wo may remark that, in his 
bibliography, the learned author makes no 
reference to the work of Dr. William Mac- 
gillivray, in a lino similar to his own ; a work 
so elaborate in one instance that, when the 
present writer called the late Prof. Rolleston’s 
attention to it, he remarked that he should 
never have written on the homologies of certain 
muscles of the shoulder-joint in birds as he did 
if he had been aware of the researches of his 
predecessor. Moreover, if we mistake not, 
Prof. Ray Lankester has shown to the Zoo¬ 
logical Society that Sir Richard Owen’s 
description of the diaphragm in tho Apteryx 
is not quite correct. The translation of 
Sundevall’s treatise on birds’ wings, by the late 
W. S. Dallas, should also not have been ignored. 
But these are little things to complain of in a 
work so obviously great. 

Handbook of Field and General Ornithology: 
a Manual of the Structure and Classification of 
Birds, with Instructions for Collecting and 
Preserving Specimens. By Elliott Coues. 
(Macmillan.) No one who aspires to be an 
ornithologist in the true sense of the name can 
afford to be ignorant of tho contents of this 
hook. It aspires to showing us everything 
about the nature and structure of birds, so far 


as a single volume can epitomise the extent of 
present knowledge; and it fulfils its aspiration 
to a degree hitherto unknown. It is practically 
a reprint, for English readers, of the first third 
of the illustrious author’s second edition of his 
Key to North American Birds, published at 
Boston, U.S.A., in 1884 ; and it contains some 
excellent figures which appeal more to English 
ornithologists than did those of the original 
work. It consists of two divisions. The first 
is entitled “Field Ornithology.” Here we 
have minute directions as to how to collect 
birds and their nests and eggs; how to prepare 
them for the museum, according to the latest 
and most refined methods; and how to preserve 
them. It may hardly be considered credible in 
a scientific treatise, but we can faithfully avow 
that almost every page of this part reads like a 
novel; and it is much more interesting than 
most of them. The genius of the author alone 
makes each page as pregnant as most people’s 
chapters could have been. Only those who 
know him “in the flesh,” as he would say, can 
conceive how it is that he puts dry details so 
brilliantly. It is part of the man himself, his 
own way of work; and may it be long before 
the world knows from his biographer the 
seerets of the way in which he crystallises the 
results of his trained enthusiasm; wo shall all 
want to copy him then. Here we are only 
his critic; and we cannot find anything to 
criticise, but only to admire now a part of tho 
life-work of a man who concentrates within 
himself the advanced ornithology of the age. 
Prof. Coues’s second division is called 
“ General Ornithology.” General it is, indeed, 
in the widest signification. He defines birds; 
he tells us what a bird is, and shows ns how it 
differs from other vertebrate animals, adducing 
moro facts in evidence than we might think 
necessary if we had lived in pre-Darwinian 
times. Then he gives us a philosophical 
disquisition on the classification of birds, such 
as perhaps has never been equalled. Defini¬ 
tions and descriptions of the exterior parts of 
birds follow this, wherein everything known is 
summarised with a master’s skill. Illiger was 
great; but Coues is greater. That is what 
those who know must feel. The second half of 
the book is devoted to the entire anatomy of 
birds. As we close it, we wonder what else 
there is to bo learnt about the matter; it is all 
so clearly explained and illustrated that Dr. 
Coues’s successors will find it hard to supplant 
him in anything like the same compass. 

A Handbook of European Birds. For 
the Use of Field Naturalists and Collec¬ 
tors. By James Backhouse, Junior. (Gurney 
& Jackson.) The intention of this handy 
little volume is excellent. Wo are fjjiven a 
descriptive list of all the birds recognised by 
the author as inhabiting Europe, as well as an 
appended list of the names of the North 
Aouerican, Asiatic, and African species which 
are stated to have occurred in the Western 
Falaearctie region. The variations due to sex 
or season are carefully noted, and the chief 
diagnostic points aro emphasized by the use of 
italics. Brief notes on tho distribution and 
habitat of each species are also given. What 
a boon such a hook seems to offer to the 
travelling ornithologist, or even to him who is 
not possessed of more expensive works ! But, 
alas, tlie execution of it fails on close inspec¬ 
tion ; and where faults are frequent no amount 
of valuable matter can he recommended to the 
tyro. The drawback of even only one per cent, 
of error must discount tho percentage of truth 
to a degree only commensurate with the ignor¬ 
ance of the reader. The very frontispiece, 
pictorial and accurate though it appears to he, 
is in more than one point misleading, so that it 
is worse than useless. The “ distribution ” of 
the nightingale (p. 22) is given thus : “ Summer 
migrant breeding in Central and Southern 


“ A GREAT SUCCESS.” 

July, 1890. 

An author after a long 
life of failure starts from 
T rafalgar - square in a 
condition of abnormal 
excitement and rushes 
down the Strand intent 
up on lunching at a 
tavern, Fleet - street 
being suggested. He 
orders a lunch which 
for him is unusually 
sumptuous. He has been 
full of unreal inflated 
hope, but overhears a 
conversation in which 
he realises for the first 
time the abjectness of 
his own failure. He has 
bad ale with his lunch. 
He throws his arms over 
the table, laya his head 
on them, falls asleep and 
dreams. The dream 
takes the form of his 
own troubled experience. 
Again he “is hurrying 
through the streets of 
tbe great city.” He is 
on his way to the palace 
of fame. There is a gate 
which has to be passed 
through; before he gets 
in he has to present a 
gift. This gift he holds 
in his hand, but it 
dwindles aud vanishes. 
He falls before the door 
at lust defeated and in 
despair. Then the dream 
changes; the door is un¬ 
expectedly opened by an 
unseen hand, and he be¬ 
holds a face, known yet 
unknown, which smiles 
upon him. The poor 
author enters in, to find 
the aspiration of his life 
satisfied in ways not 
looked for by him. 
When found by the 
people of the tavern, he 
Is dead. 
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Europe.” Would, say, an American reader 
gather from this that the bird was common 
over two-thirds of England? It is often 
difficult to say whether a given bird ought to 
be included in a local list; but when we find 
such a species as the surf-scoter (Oedemia per- 
spicillata) undescribed by Mr. Backhouse, when 
it has been included in the British list by every 
classical writer on the British avifauna, we 
cannot help losing some faith in his discrimina¬ 
tion. However, we need not multiply instances. 
By this time the honorary curator of ornithology 
of the York Museum is probably aware of 
many points, the correction of which, in a 
second edition, will make his book one of sub¬ 
stantial value. Even as it stands at present it 
is without a rival. The Hermans and Ameri¬ 
cans are more fortunate than we are; we have 
waited too long for an English Coues or 
Jordan. 

Sundevall’s Tentamen. (Methodi naturalis 
avium disponendarum Tentamen.) Translated 
into English, with Notes, by Francis Nicholson. 
(Porter.) Many thanks are due to Mr. 
Nicholson for the present translation. 
Prof. Sundevall’s efforts to make a 
logical classification of birds possible have 
obtained a world-wide recognition, and the 
present work, in its original form, has long 
been the handbook of every scientific ornitholo¬ 
gist ; but its having been written in Latin 
made its use limited to those who possessed 
some knowledge of that language. Now, with 
the assistance of his friends, Messrs. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe and Henry T. Wharton, Mr. 
Nicholson has relieved the most unlearned 
from making any excuse to themselves for being 
ignorant of a scientific treatise of the first 
rank. The tendency of modern science cer¬ 
tainly is to undervalue, if not to ignore, many 
of Sundevall’s conclusions; bnt the careful way 
in which he marshalled them, and the lucidity 
with which he explained them, must for ever 
place his work in a very high position. Mis¬ 
taken he was, here and there; for he con¬ 
cluded his labours in the first dayspring of the 
light shed by the theory of evolution; but the 
results of his careful investigations show much 
of the glory thrown by the new philosophy 
upon the old. He wedded the knowledge of 
the ancients with the theories of the modems in 
a quite remarkable manner. Carl Jacob 
Sunaevall was bom in 1801, and he died in 
1875. The Swedish nation have good reason 
to revere his memory, as Mr. Nicholson shows 
us in a brief obituary; and it is not given to 
every man of science to have a silver medal 
struck in his honour. A reviewer cannot be 
expected to read every line of a work like the 
present, especially when he is familiar with 
every line of Sundevall’s. But the more he 
looks into it, the more pleased he is with the 
English dress in which we have it now. The 
translation seems everywhere faithful, and it 
reads like an original essay; while the notes 
bring it up to the modem level. It is a work 
to have at your elbow, and the references are 
always valuable. No student who reverences 
Linnaeus can ignore Sundevall; and the 
writings of both alike oreate an era which the 
history of classification can neither forget nor 
despise. 

Classification of Birds. An Attempt to diag¬ 
nose the Sub-classes, Orders, Sub-orders, and 
some of the Families of Existing Birds. By 
Henry Seebohm. (Porter.) Mr. Seebohm 
quite.takes our breath away. In forty-nine pages 
he re-arranges the birds of the world, as we 
know it now. He simplifies his tremendous 
task wisely by ignoring fossil birds, and gives 
good reasons for confining himself to existing 
forms; these are puzzle enough. The bird 
type is so uniform; a bird cannot be mistaken 
for anything else. The possession of wings, at 
one time or another, has so specialised its 
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possessors that every other attribute seems to 
become insignificant. There is no class of 
animals in which authorities have been so much 
at variance in the disposition of even the most 
prominent types as in the class Ares. One 
authority took a single basis on which to 
found his classification, another took quite a 
different one; some tried to combine a few. 
Mr. Seebohm’s virtue lies in trying to combine 
all. The only valid objection which can be 
made to the present work is that it is too much 
condensed. It ought to have come out as an 
appendix to a general treatise; it makes too 
great a demand upon the reader as it stands 
now. Few but professed ornithologists will 
spare the energy to master it, although it may 
make an epoch. The charm of it is that the 
author has all the results of his predecessors’ 
labours at his fingers’ ends, and that he has 
endeavoured to harmonise this with an extra¬ 
ordinary amount of independent research. 
Whether Mr. Seebohm convinces the ornitho¬ 
logical world or not, it is impossible to deny 
that he has focussed a greater number of facte 
than any of his predecessors. The time has 
not yet arrived to say whether the conclusions 
he bases upon them are irrefragable. An 
author is often his own best critic, and it is 
noteworthy that Mr. Seebohm has already made 
some changes upon his two alternative systems 
promulgated in the present treatise. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. Archibald Geikie, director-general of 
the geological survey of the United Kingdom, 
and the president for this year of the Geological 
Society, has just been elected by the Acad6mie 
des Sciences a correspondent of the Institut. 

The Easter excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will be to the Isle of Wight, under 
the direction of the president, the Rev. Prof. 
J. F. Blake. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Yol. 58, No. 5, and Vol. 59, Nos. 2 and 3. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) The first of these numbers 
contains elaborate indexes of the Indian species 
of insects of the order Rhynchota and family 
Pentatomedae, described in previous numbers by 
the late E. T. Atkinson, ana excellent plates of 
new Indian fishes and butterflies; and the two 
other parte issued in 1890 contain short papers 
on new Indian Weevils and Brenthides by M. 
D. des Loges; ’on species of the Andaman 
Flora by Mr. D. Prain; a preliminary list of the 
Butterflies of Madras by Lieut. Watson; on 
three new Indian Psychidae by Mr. F. Moore; 
on a new trap-door spider from Orissa by 
Surgeon Walsh ; and on a new fly of the genus 
Dilophus, by Mr. M. Bigot. There are also four 
botanical memoirs, one of considerable length on 
the Uredineae of the Western Himalaya, by Mr. 
A. Barclay; and another still longer on the 
Flora of the Malayan Peninsula, by Dr. G. 
King ; also on a new genus of Bamboos by Mr. 
Gamble; and on a new species of Ellipanthus 
by Mr. Prain. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridob Antiquarian Socibty. — (Wednesday, 
Feb. IS.) 

Prop. J. H. Middlbton, vice-president, in the 
chair.—Two communications were read by J. 
Willis Clark : (1) on the Architectural History of 
the Church and Conventual Buildings of the 
Augustinian Priory at Barnwell; (2) on a Book of 
Observances of the Austin Canons. The principal 
authority used in both papers is a manuscript 
volume in the British Museum (MSS. Harl. 3601), 
usually referred to as ‘‘The Barnwell Cartulary,” 
or, “The Barnwell Register.” The author’s own 
title is, however, much to be preferred, viz. Liber 
memorandorum Ecclcsic de lhrmcellc. The contents, 
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of a very miscellaneous character, are roughly 
sorted into seven books, prefaced by an excellent 
table of contents, and a calendar. The eighth 
book, which has hitherto passed unnoticed, con¬ 
tains a Consuetitdinarium, or Book of Observances, 
of the Austin Canons. The whole MS. is written 
in a large, clear, uniform hand, and internal 
evidence shows that it was finished in 1296. 
(I.) The Augustinian Order was first established 
in Cambridge in 1092, byPicot, the Norman sheriff 
of Cambridgeshire, who built a small house for six 
Canons close to the castle. This house Pain 
Peverel transferred in 1112 to “ a much mote con¬ 
venient site ” at Barnwell, granted to him by King 
Henry I. There he set about building “a church 
of wonderful beauty and massive construction ” 
(ecelcsiam mire pukhriludinis ct ponderosi operis), 
and so large “ that it would have extended as far 
as the high road.” He died, however, in 1122 or 
1123, before its completion, and was buried “ on 
tho north side of the high altar,” a piece of history 
which indicates that the building had made con¬ 
siderable progress. After his death little or 
nothing was done until 1165. In that year Canon 
Robert was elected Prior, “a man of unheard-of 
strictness and austerity,” who was evidently 
an administrator of rare ability. “ He associated 
with himself,” we are told, “ a distinguished 
soldier named Everard de Beche, by whose advice 
and assistance he pulled down to the foundations 
the church which had been nobly commenced by 
Pain Peverel aforesaid, and completed another of 
more suitable character.” This church was con¬ 
secrated by the bishop of Ely, in honour of S. 
Giles and S. Andrew, on April 21, 1191. Up 
to this time the Canons had probably lived 
in wooden houses; but, during the tenure of office 
of Laurence de Stanesfeld, ninth Prior (1213-1251), 
we read of the construction of the frater, the 
farmery, the great guest hall, the granary, the 
bakehouse and brewhouse, the stable, the inner 
and outer gatehouse, and the chapel of S. Edmund. 
The chapel of the infirmary was consecrated 
October 2, 1222 ; the chapel of S. Edmund, 
January 21. 1229. Tolanus de Thorley, eleventh 
Prior (1254-1265), built the prior’s lodging and 
chapel, and rebuilt part of the cloister and 
chapterhouse. The dates of the above-mentioned 
works fall very conveniently into three periods: (1) 
1112-1165; (2) 1165-1208; (3) 1208-1265. During 
the first the church was begun on a grand scale, 
and, on tho evidence of the date, in the Norman 
style. In the second the original plan was 
completely changed, and the church completed in 
the Early English style, on the same evidence. 
In the third, the conventual buildings were erected. 
In 1287 the tower—called in the Dunstaple 
Chronicle nobilissima turris de Jlarnewelle —which 
probably stood at the intersection of the nave, 
quire, and transept—was struck by lightning and 
set on fire. The flames spread to the quire, which 
was so seriously damaged that two years were 
spent in rebuilding it. After the Dissolution the 
buildings of the abbey were used as a quarry; but, 
notwithstanding this indiscriminate destruction, 
a good deal was still standing in 1810, and the 
plan of the whole could be made out. In that 
year, however, the ancient foundations were dug 
up, and the ground levelled. Since then, a con¬ 
siderable portion of the site has been removed in 
the course of digging for gravel. (II.) The 
Consuetudinary, or, as the author calls it—“ a 
short treatise on the observances of Canons 
Regular in accordance with their Rule ”—pre¬ 
scribes, in the most minute manner, how the 
brethren are to behave in the church, the dorter, 
the frater, the cloister, Ac.; and what are the 
specific duties of the principal officers of the house. 
As might be expected, knowledge is assumed on 
many points which are obscure to us, and on 
which we should gladly have had fuller informa¬ 
tion ; but, notwithstanding, a graphic picture of 
the daily life of a great religious house is set 
before us. After the preface, which occupies five 
chapters, we come to those which deal with the 
officers of the house: the Prior (here called 
Prelate), and his subordinates, or obedienriarii. 
These are: the Sub-prior, the third Prior, the Pre¬ 
centor or Armarius (librarian), who is to have an 
assistant called succentor ; the Sacrist and Sub¬ 
sacrist : the Hall-Butler (Refeetorariits) with his 
servitor; the Almoner; the Chief Cellarer and the 
Sub-cellarer : the Kitchen Steward (f'oyuinarius) 
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with his assistant ; the Steward of the Granary 
(Granatoriua) ; the Receivers (Receptores) the number 
of which is not specified; the Steward of the 
Guest-house ( Hospitarius) with his servant; the 
Chamberlain ( Cainerarius ); and the Master of the 
Infirmary ( Injirmarius ). The Prelate was elected 
by the brethren, but, once in office, was to exercise 
a despotic sway from which there was no appeal, 
and to be treated with obsequious deference. 
Next to him came the Sub-prior. Besides certain 
specified duties, as the awakening of the brethren 
in the dorter in the morning, he was generally to 
bear the same relation to the Prelate as a College 
Vice-Master does to the Master. The third Prior 
stood in a similar relation to the Sub-prior. His 
principal duty was to go round the house at night, 
and sec that all was safe, and no brother lingering 
where he ought not to be. Iu matters temporal 
the Prelate depended mainly on the Chief Cellarer 
( Ccllerarius Major), who is called his “ right hand.” 
He combined, in fact, the duties of the Senior and 
Junior Bursar of a College. Ho was assisted by 
the Steward of the Granary ( Granatoriua ), who 
seems to have acted as an agent, and by the 
Receivers, to whom the rents and other monies were 
paid. The services were directed by the Precentor 
(who was also librarian and archivist), and the 
Sacrist and Sub-sacrist. There was also a priest 
appointed for each week, called Hebdomadarius 
The Sacrist and Sub-sacrist were called “the 
guardians of the church; ” in winter they slept in 
it, and took their meals in it. The directions for 
the ritual are very minute and curious. The daily 
occupations of the brethren can be easily made out 
by comparing these Observances with the statutes 
of the Premonstratensians, or reformed Auguatin- 
iaus, which are more precise on several points of 
daily custom. We will begin with Matins. “The 
brethren ought to rise for Matins at midnight. 
Hence the Sub-sacrist, whose duty it is to regulate 
the clock, ought to strike the bell ( nolam) m the 
dorter to awaken them. When the brethren have 
been aroused by the sound, they ought to fortify 
themselves with the sign of the cross, to say their 
private prayers noiselessly while getting ready, 
and then to rise. They are then to sit down before 
their beds, and wait for the Warden of the Order 
[the Sub-prior] to give the signal for them to leave 
the dorter. Next, when the lantern has been 
lighted, which one of the younger brethren ought to 
carry in front of them, and a gentle signal has been 
given, they should put on their shoes and girdles, 
march into church in procession, and devoutly and 
reverently begin the triple prayer. . . . When 
Matins arc ended, the brethren, after making a 
profound obeisance, ought to leave the quire, the 
younger leading the way with a lighted lantern, 
and proceed to the dorter. No one is to remain 
in the church, except the guardians [i.e. the Sacrist 
and Sub-sacrist] unless he have leave to do so. 
When the brethren have reached the dorter, they 
are not to sit down before their beds, but to 
place themselves in them and rest. ... In the 
morning, at a signal from the Wardon of the 
Order all the brethren ought to leave their beds. 
When they leave the dorter, after washing their 
hands and combing their hair, they ought to go to 
the church before they turn aside to any other 
lace. There, after sprinkling themselves with 
oly water, let them pray with pure hearts 
fervently, and first seek the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness. After this, while the priests 
are preparing themselves for private masses, let 
some attend to the duties assigned to them, others 
take their books and go into the cloister, and there 
read or sing without conversation.” Before they 
left the church, Prime would have been said; 
but there is no special mention of this hour— 
or indeed of many of the other hours — as in 
the Premonstratensian or Benedictine Statutes, 
because it was taken for granted that all the 
brethren would attend them. There is a special 
chapter, headed, “ That all ought to be present ^t the 
Hours" which the writer probably thought would 
be sufficient for his purpose. Prime was succeeded 
by the Mass of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
morning-mass or chapter-mass, after which they 
went to Chapter, which was presided over by the 
Prelate, or, in his absence, by the Sub-prior. In 
Chapter—which all brethren were bound to attend— 
the ordinary business of the house was transacted, 
and the offences committed during the previous 
twenty-four hours made public und punished. 


Chapter was succeeded by Terse; then came High 
Mass, followed by Sext. After this the brethren 
went to dinner in the frater. The food consisted 
of fish, meat, and vegetables, and apparently did 
not vary; for the Almoner is directed “to make 
up every day for ever three plates for the use of 
three poor men, viz., of the remnants of bread, 
meat, fish, and occasionally of vegetables left 
over.” Cooked fruit is also mentioned. The 
directions for the care of the frater, and for the 
behaviour of the brethren in it, are very minute 
and curious. Scrupulous cleanliness is insisted 
upon; and, besides, it is to be beautified in 
summer with fresh flowers, and made sweet with 
mint and fennel. Fly-catchers also are to be 
provided. After dinner the brethren went, in 
summer, to the dorter for a siesta. They were 
awakened by a bell for Nones; after which came 
collation (the drinking of a glass of beer in the 
frater, followed by a reading in the chapter 
house): then Vespers; then supper ; and lastly, 
Compline. This over they retired to their beds in 
the dorter. Silenco was to be kept, as directed by 
the rule, from morning till after Chapter. After 
Chapter the brethren might converse in the cloister 
till the bell rang for Terce. After this there was 
to be no more conversation until the same time on 
the following day. Silence might, however, be 
broken in the event of four accidents, viz., robbers, 
sickness, fire, workmen. If strangers of rank, 
whether lay or clerical, visited the convent, they 
might be spoken to; and a few words might be 
used at meals. If brethren were compelled to 
speak during the hours of silence, they might do so 
in the parlour. The curious custom of bleeding 
( minutio), has a chapter devoted to it, from which 
we will make a short extract:—“ Those who intend 
to be bled ought to ask leave of the president in 
Chapter, and, having received a bleeding licence, 
are to leave the quire after the gospel at High 
Mass, and to be bled at the usual place in the 
Infirmary. . . . After an interval of seven 

weeks, permission to be bled is not to be refused, 
except for a reasonable cause. Those who have 
been bled ought to take their meals for three days 
in the Infirmary. During this interval they ought 
not to enter the quire for Matins or the other 
Hours.” 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

A Century of Painters of the English School. 
By Richard and Samuel Redgrave. Second 
Edition. (SampBon Low.) It is useful to have 
this book in one volume of a handy size, and 
carried down to the present time; but we rather 
regret some of the abridgmente, as for in¬ 
stance the information about the rise in the 
rices of Turner’8 pictures, and the revision has 
y no means been as thorough as it might 
have been. Some attempt should at least 
have been made to reconcile the conflicting 
opinions about Wright, of Derby. His Life has 
been written, and excellent opportunities of 
studying his work have occurred since 1866. Our 
knowledge respecting the English School has 
greatly increased since this book was published; 
but here, where above all places this know¬ 
ledge should be clearly shown, it is principally 
remarkable for its absence. The work of Dr. 
Propert on miniature painting does not appear 
to have been consulted, and the accounts of the 
water-colour painters are very imperfect and 
inaccurate. Everybody, except apparently the 
editor of this second edition, knows that Cox 
excelled as a painter in oil-colours, that his 
works in that material are even more highly 
valued than his water-colours; but in this 
Century of Painters it is thought sufficient to 
say that “he retired to Harbome. . . . and 
devoted himself almost entirely to painting in 
oil. His works in this material were rarely 
seen in London, remaining principally in the 
hands of his friends.” In this respect De Wint 
is still more badly treated, although his two 
large landscapes at the South Kensington 
Museum have long shown to all who know any¬ 


thing about English art that he was one of the 
finest of our landscape painters in oil. George 
Barret, Junior, has more justice done to him ; 
but surely there is no excuse for retaining a para¬ 
graph which declares that “ a certain monotony 
of colour pervaded” the pictures of one of the 
most radiant and brilliant of all painters. It 
would have been well if the additions had been 
marked in some way, especially in such chapters 
as the last about the Pre-Raphaelites. They 
seem to be fairljr well done, but on the whole 
this revised edition is disappointing. 

“ The Great Artists.” — Memorials of 
William Mulready, R.A. By Frederic G. 
Stephens. (Sampson Low.) A few facts and a 
few anecdotes are all that Mr. Stephens, with 
all his diligence and opportunities, has been 
able to collect as materials for the biography of 
an artist who lived for no less than seventy- 
seven years. But the author has filled out the 
scanty outlines of his story with such detailed 
descriptions of his pictures, and with such a 
variety of information on all subjects and 
persons connected with his life, that with the aid 
of not a little repetition he has managed to 

g ut together some hundred and twenty pages. 

onsidered as literature, it is but a piece of 
patchwork, not over-well designed nor very 
neatly stitched; but it has the merit of being 
written by one who knew the artist himself, 
and has associated with many of his friends—of 
one moreover who has probably the most inti¬ 
mate knowledge of his pictures of any man 
living. His portrait of the man is kindly, his 
criticism of the artist sympathetic, and on the 
whole just; but it is a mistake to call Mulready a 
great artist, except in a strictly comparative 
sense. He was careful, laborious, conscientious, 
something of a humorist, an accurate draughts¬ 
man, an accomplished painter (especially of 
still life), he had more humour thanDe Hooghe, 
more refinement than Jan Steen, was a better 
colourist than Wilkie; but he was not half so 
great an artist as any one of these, for all 
that. 

“The Great Artists.” — Corot, Daubigny, 
Dupre, by J. W. Mollett; Millet, Rousseau, 
Diaz, by J. W. Mollett; Ruisdael, Hobbema, 
Cuijp, Potter, by Frank Cundall. (Sampson 
Low.) So much has been written lately about 
the Barbizon School, and there is so little that 
is new in the volumes compiled by Mr. Mollett, 
that little need be said in praise or blame with 
regard to them, except that they are convenient 
resumes of existing information, neat in arrange¬ 
ment, and fully illustrated. How great a title 
Mr. Mollett can claim as an original authority 
on French art may be gathered from one 
sentence: “The Revolution and the Terror,” 
says Mr. Mollet, “ produced both David and 
Gericault, whose early childhood passed in those 
years (from 1791 onwards) of which a con¬ 
temporary historian has said that he ‘ never 
remembered then to have seen the sun shine.’ ” 
David was bom as a fact in 1748 ; but no one 
who has any knowledge of the history of 
French art would need to look up his dates to 
remember that David was at the head of French 
art before Gericault was bom. Mr. Frank 
Cundall’s book on the four famous Dutch land¬ 
scape painters is also, and necessarily, a 
summary; but it is one of a better sort, more 
varied in its learning, and more complete in its 
arrangement. It is in most ways a model of 
how such popular critical biographies should be 
constructed. It gives all the important facts in 
excellent order, so that in a small compass the 
reader may find all the information he needs 
as to life and works, and the criticisms thereon. 
Sufficient historical information is also given to 
make the position of the painters in their school, 
and the conditions under which they worked, 
quite clear even to him who runs. These new 
volumes of this useful series are all full of pictures 
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and one or two of the illustrations like that of 
the Queen’s Hobbema, “ The 'Watermill,” from 
Buckingham Palace are very good. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS. 

An interesting selection from Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum —showing many of the plates in 
different states and as they were affected by 
the individual work of Turner upon each—fills 
that wall at the Painter-Etchers which is 
devoted year by year to the classics of etching. 
With the brief record of this fact I must per¬ 
force content myself, and pass on to the re¬ 
maining walls, the exhibitors whereon are 
subjected to the trying test not exactly of com¬ 
petition, but of almost juxtaposition, with the 
admitted master of the art of landscape. And 
it says a very great deal for the vitality of 
etching to-day, that there is at the Painter- 
Etchers so much work which ono can look upon 
with interest—which one can recognise as 
masculine, energetic, and personal, even when 
one is fresh from a survey of the triumphs of 
Turner. 

The work of Mr. William Strang, with its 
occasional hideousness and its frequent inten¬ 
sity, remains what it has been for some years 
past—one of the most interesting puzzles that 
are presented by modem art. The task, I con¬ 
fess, is quite beyond me, to define in a few lines 
how it rs that Mr. Strang is felt to be so dis¬ 
tinctly original, so stimulating to the imagina¬ 
tion of the beholder, while at the same time he is 
full of methods that are frankly imitative, some¬ 
times even of a vision of life that is quite 
obviously “ derived.” Did anyone ever yet 
impress us so much, who all the while reminded 
us of so many of his forerunnersIt is this 
that presents the difficulty, and thiB too is the 
cause of the divergence of opinion that exists 
about him in the minds of educated men. 
He must appeal only to the imaginative 
—to those who are enabled in some 
degree to follow the line of his fancy, 
while recognising as clearly as do the opponents 
of his work how much in it is Rembrandt, and 
how much is Legros, and how much in it is 
an ugliness which even with the utmost industry 
he can have learnt from neither. Of his many 
plates this year I have time to mention but two 
or three in the course of this present writing. 
“ The Sick Tinker ” is a Legros too simply; it 
would never have been but for “ La Mort du 
Vagabond.” “ Old Clothes” is a Rembrandt 
manque. “Drowned” and “Castaways” are 
both of them informed with a groat imagina¬ 
tion ; each being as different as it is possible 
to be from the usual melodramatic treatment 
of similar subjects; each being conceived with 
vividness and intensity, so that they impress 
themselves upon the mind of the beholder and 
f >rce him to believe in their truth. 

Mr. Prank Short’s work is obviously less open 
to cavil or criticism than that of Mr. Strang. 
Not that the people who are able to perceive its 
daintiness are able, necessarily, to sec also its 
technical excellence, or even the decisiveness 
and directness of its draughtsmanship. But yet 
it speaks to them at once, a plain word that 
they can understand. The “ Timber Ship ” at 
Conway—dinner-time, high noon—is the best 
of Mr. Short’s work this year. It is of singular 
charm and thoroughness. Elsewhere—what¬ 
ever a first hasty survey may have led me to 
believe—he is, in his work of the present 
season, not quite so interesting as in that of 
last year. May the hope be expressed fervently 
that he will not permit those commissions which 
must crowd upon him for work of translation, 
to interfere unduly with the prosecution of 
original labour. An artist like Mr. Short— 
however grateful we may be to him for such an 
exquisite little mezzotint as that in which he 


has spread far and wide the knowledge of a 
sketch by Constable—owes it to himself to 
secure for original work some of those months 
of the year in which his labour is likely to be 
freshest and most vigorous. 

Mr. Jacomb-Hood, Mr. Wilfrid Ball, Mr. 
Charles Robertson of the Old Water-Colour 
Society, Mr. Percy Thomas, Mr. W. Holmes 
May, Mr. Niven, Colonel Goff, and others con¬ 
tribute agreeable and often individual work, in 
the methods general proper to etching, while 
plates of easily recognised importance come from 
Mr. Axel Haig and the Messrs. Slocombe. 
Mr. T. C. Farrer sends more than one impres¬ 
sive mezzotint, and it is mezzotint also that 
engages another landscape man, Mr. 
Finnie. But we will go back again to the 
ure etchings, that no injustice may be 
one to artists liko Mr. Cameron, Mr. Inigo 
Thomas, Mr. Oliver Hall, and Mr. Charles 
Holroyd. Though Mr. Cameron’s work bears 
traces—bears great marks—of the influence of 
Mr. Whistler and of Mr. Frank Short, and 
does this, not alone in the treatment, but like¬ 
wise in the selection of theme, it has yet 
signs of individuality. “ Old Houses, 
Greenock ” (a wharfside with planks floating 
up to the quay) is one of his best coppers. Mr. 
Inigo Thomas is an architectural draughts¬ 
man, who unites solidity with delicacy- 
pictorial effect with the evidence of adequate 
learning. The silvery little plato of “ St. 
Rhadegonde, Poictiers,” is, perhaps, the least 
ambitious, but, perhaps, the most complete of 
his contributions. It is most legitimately 
dainty. Mr. Oliver Hall and Mr. Holroyd 
both of them display the influence of old 
masters and of great contemporaries; but so 
long as their work is not servile imitation, and 
it certainly never is, could we wish such in¬ 
fluence away ? We say that both of these 
etchers have studied the earlier classics of 
design, as writers study, and are bound to 
study, the classios of literature. Among con¬ 
temporaries, it is Mr. Seymour Haden who 
affects Mr. Hall, and M. Legros who affects 
Mr. Holroyd, But let the students of their 
etchings grasp the fact very thoroughly— 
it was not through mere imitation of Mr. Sey¬ 
mour Haden that Mr. Hall was enabled to 
execute that “ Study of Trees,” which, while 
it reminds us of Ruysdael, Crome, and 
Rousseau, attests also a direct observation of 
the scene; it was not through mero imitation 
of M. Legros that Mr. Holroyd was enabled to 
endow what he calls his “ Study from Nature ” 
—stone pines in the Borghese Gardens—with so 
rich a measure of the virtue of distinction and 
of the charm of style. The ‘ 1 Study from 
Nature” has more than nature in it—it has the 
rare quality of design. 

Frederick Wedmoke. 


PRO POSED EXCAVATIONS AT 
CHESTER. 

Some repairs lately executed in the North 
Wall of Chester resulted in the discovery of 
Roman inscriptions and sculptures, and a 
further exploration started by the Chester 
Archaeological Society produced more inscrip¬ 
tions and sculptures. It is now proposed, with 
the consent of the Corporation, to set on foot 
further explorations in the same wall. The 
former discoveries have excited great interest 
both in England and on the Continent, and 
Prof. Mommsen, of Berlin, has written strongly 
urging further search. Of all the historic 
sites in England, none are so likely to aid our 
knowledge of Roman history as the Roman 
military centres; and it is well known that 
Deva was garrisoned by the Twentieth Legion 
from the earliest times until the end of the 
Roman occupation of our island. The explora¬ 
tion will begin in a part of the North Wall 


which is now under repair, in which a pre¬ 
liminary search has revealed inscribed and 
sculptured stones. It will be carried out by 
the city surveyor, Mr. I. Matthews Jones, who 
conducted the former excavations to a successful 
issue. Inscriptions and sculptures found will 
be the property of the Corporation, and will 
be deposited, with those previously discovered, 
in the Grosvenor Museum at Chester. The 
results of the explorations will be published by 
Prof. Pelham and Mr. Haverfield. Several 
subscriptions have been already promised, and 
an appeal is now made for more. The work is 
necessarily more expensive than “ digging,” 
and the space which ought to be examined is 
large. The probability of finding inscriptions 
is, however, very great, and the work has 
claims on both patriotism and scholarship. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Prof. Pelham, 20 
Bradmore-road, Oxford; or to F. Haverfield, 
Esq., Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The spring season is now at its height, in 
anticipation of Easter. The exhibitions to 
open next week aro some five in number: The 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 
in Piccadilly (to which the Empress Frederick 
paid a visit on the day of the press view); the 
two Haymarket exhibitions of Mr. McLean 
and Messrs. Tooth & Sons—the latter including 
Munkacsy’s last work, “ Tete-st-Tete ” ; the 
much-talked-of collection of drawings by the 
late Charles Keene, at the Fine Art Society’s in 
New Bond-street; and a representative series 
of pictures by Diaz, at the Goupil Gallery, in 
the same street. 

There is now on exhibition at South Ken¬ 
sington what is known as the Hope collection 
of Dutch and Flemish pictures, lent by the 
present owner of Deepdene, Lord Francis 
Pelham-Clinton-Hope, grandson of the late 
Mrs. Hope. 

Messrs. L. Allison & Co., on behalf of the 
Libraire de l’Art, have sent us artists’ proofs of 
three plates by French etchers, after English 
painters who all betray French influence. Mr. 
Orchardson’s “Master Baby,” painted in 1886, 
is reproduced, faithfully rather than with genius, 
by M. F. Milius. But it must be admitted that 
this painter’s general scheme of colouring does 
not readily lend itself to the etcher’s art. The 
other two, 1 which are both reproduced by 
M. Ch. Giroux, are both entirely foreign in 
their subject and treatment. Mr. Mac Ewen’s 
picture, entitled “ A Ghost Story,” shows a 
group of Flemish women of various ages, 
engaged in their household tasks of spinning, 
&c., and listening to a tale told by one of their 
number, not the oldest. The time seems to be 
broad daylight; and the auditors have interest 
marked on their faces, but no horror. The 
other picture, called (after the French fashion) 
“Maternity,” is by Mr. George Hitchcock. It 
is chiefly noticeable for the extent to which the 
human figure—there is practically only one—is 
subordinated to the details of flowers and rushes 
in a moorland landscape. 

Mr. Thomas Morinq, of High Holbom, lias 
issued a well-printed pamphlet on Seal En¬ 
graving, which, though intended as a trade 
advertisement, deserves notice for its handsome 
illustrations of seals,' stones, &c. 

We must be content here merely to record 
the death of Senator Giovanni Horelli (Ivan 
Lermolieff), which took place at Milan on 
February 28. Next week we hope to give some 
account of his unique services in assigning 
fixed principles to the historical criticism of 
Italian painting. 
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THE STAGE. 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT AS A DRA¬ 
MATIST. 

Faria: March 7,1881. 

“Musotte,” a play iu three acta, by MM. 
Guy de Maupassant and Jacques Normand, has 
just been produced at the Gymnase, and I may 
say at once that M. do Maupassant’s debut as a 
dramatist has been crowned with success. 

“Musotte” is the dramatised -version of 
“ L’Enfant,” one of the prettiest of a series of 
short stories published collectively under the 
title, Clair de Lime. The plot is a masterpiece 
of clever, but in nowise offensive, realistic 
observation, of rapid and intense dramatic 
effect produced by the simplest means; the 
dialogue is written in the teise and elegant 
language common to all the works of the author 
of Pierre et Jean. 

Jean Martmel (M. Raphael Dutios), a young 
painter of talent, has just married Gilberte de 
Petitpre (Mile. Darland), the sister of his best 
friend Leon (M. Noblet). Dinner is over; after 
an exquisite love-scene between the newly 
married couple, the bride retires to change her 
dress, while the small family party is enlivened 
by the_ sharp repartees of Mme. de Ronehard 
(Mme/Pasca), Gilberte’s aunt, an elderly and 
rather cantankerous widow, who bestows all 
her pent-up affections on lap-dogs, and has 
founded a home for lost and starving members 
of the canine race. She has a great dislike to 
artists, which is shared by her brother, Gil- 
berte’s father, and both have tried in vain to 
break off the engagement. In the midst of 
the general conversation, a letter is handed to 
Jean; it is from his friend Dr. Pellerin 
(M. Plan), and is thus worded: “ Musotte is 
dying, and wishes to see you immediately.” 
Aghast, Jean shows the letter to his brother-in- 
law, asking him what he is to do. “ Go, im¬ 
mediately ; I will try to keep the family quiet 
until your return,” is the answer. Left alone 
with his father, aunt, and Jean’s good-natured 
uncle, Leon boldly tells them the cause of tho 
bridegroom’s absence. Ho has often seen 
Musotte, a model, who became deeply attached 
to Jean; but from the day the latter met and 
loved Gilberte, she ceased to see Jean, and for 
the last six months has led a retired and respect¬ 
able life, never making any attempt to recall 
her lost lover. “ Ah ! I knew we should hear 
of something of this sort and of some hidden 
scandal,” exclaims Mme. Ronsard; “ the minx 
is shamming and taking advantage of the 
situation to levy blackmail.” 

The second act takes place in the room where 
poor little Musotte (Mile. Sisos) is dying beside 
the cradle of her baby. At a side-table, dis¬ 
cussing coffee and small scandal, sits Mme. 
Flache (Mme. Desclauzas), ex-star of the corps 
de ballet, now saye femme de V Opera, and evi¬ 
dently a near relation to M. Halevy’s “ Famille 
Cardinal ” ; seated opposite her is Lise Babin 
(Mile. Blerzy), the nurse, a good specimen of 
the comely, gaily beribboned noutwu who steals 
the coffee, tea, Hnd sugar to send to her family 
in some far-away village of Normandy. The 
trio is completed by the arrival of Dr. Pellerin, 
a cleverly portrayed specimen of the young and 
fashionable medecin de theatre attached to every 
Parisian theatre, who runs off to a patient’s 
bedside between tho last act of the opera and 
tho first of the ballet. But although tho 
doctor gives Musotte on injection of morphia, 
she is nervous, excited, ana wildly anxious to 
see Jean. He comes at last. The scene which 
follows—though it reminds ono of the last act 
of the “Dame aux Corneliasis less con¬ 
ventional and more truly pathetic: the audience 
were all in tears on the first night; and it 
requires something very touching indeed to 
bring tears to the eyes of the sceptical audience 
of a Parisian premiere. Musotte, who is aware 


that she is dying fast, in feverish, hurried tones 
unburdens her heart. She tells Jean that no 
wife could have been more faithful to him than 
she has been, that had she not been at death’s 
door he would never more have heard of her or 
the newborn child. But she will be dead in a 
few hours, and then what is to become of her 
poor babe, abandoned, with no ono to care for 
him. “ Oh! Joan, have mercy on us, have 
pity on my darling; take him for God’s sake, 
be a father to him.” Whispering, she. adds: 
“Your wife is young and pretty and good, I 
am told, tell her all; she will listen to the 
prayer of a dying mother, she will take care of 
my child. For pity’s sake, Jean.” The latter 
gently presses her hands, crosses over to the 
cradle, and kissing the sleeping child, says, “ I 
promise to do all you wish.” “Oh! how 
happy I am,” says Musotte, sinking back on 
the cushions. A deep sigh, and she is no more. 

When the curtain rises on the third act we 
find the personages of the first act as we left 
them, waiting impatiently for Jean’s return; 
he has been absent two hours, and his wife, 
who knows nothing of what has taken place, is 
in despair. Jean returns at last, but he dares 
not face the family circle; he sends for his 
brother-in-law, and begs him to explain what 
has happened, and obtain his wife’s forgiveness 
for what he has done. Never was there a more 
difficult sa ne d fa ire, os M. Sarcey would say, 
than the one which follow's. Leon pleads for 
Jean in the most eloquent terms. He shows 
that pity, humanity, memory of past times, 
obliged him to listen to the appeal of the dying 
woman. 

“ Suppose you had read the story I have just 
told you in this evening’s paper, would not your 
sympathy be awakened in favour of the dying 
mother and living child. You would admire and 
approvo of Jean’s spontaneous and noble act. But 
had you read that he refused to 6ee the dying girl, 
that he had ordered tho motherless child to be sent 
off to nurse in some out-of-the-way village, to die 
probably of neglect, then your indignation would 
have been great, and justly so. Even you, my 
dear aunt, would have despised him—you, whose 
kind heart bleeds at the sight of a poor abandoned 
poodle pup! All I can add is that 1 entirely 
approve of Jean’s conduct, and like him all the 
more for his behaviour in this sad affair.” 

Thus the case is half won when Jean, who can 
bear the suspense no longer, rushes in, asks to 
be left alone with his wife, to whom he pleads 
for pardon. Gilberte, whose jealousy has been 
aroused at the thought that perhaps he loved 
Musotte better than her, on finding that pity 
alone has inspired Jean, not only forgives him, 
but agrees that Musotto’s dying prayer must be 
granted; she will adopt and bo a loving step¬ 
mother to the motherless babe. Thus the 
extremely delicate and complicated question 
treated by M. de Maupassant in “ Musotte ” is 
solved in the simplest and most natural manner. 
The troubles our faults bring upon us can be 
easily removed if we allow our better feelings 
to guide us, if we follow the dictates of our 
best adviser—our heart. We are thus more 
likely to attain happiness than by following the 
rules of worldly prudence and egotism for Le 
cieiir a ses raisons yue la raison tie eounait [Kts. 

It is needless to add that tho admirable acting 
of tho artistes of tho Gymnase company con¬ 
tributes in no small measure to the success of 
this clever and unconventional drama. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The Lyceum revival of “ Charles the First ” 
was the event of last week. May the play bo 
performed many more times—such is our pious 
wish—with the same cast that has just been 
performing it so well. As Henrietta Maria 
Miss Ellen Terry is very charming, even if she 


is not very French. What grace remains hers, 
what an air of spontaneity, what quiet and 
chastened pathos! Then it is a pleasure to see 
little Miss Minnie Terry—most popular and 
most varied of child-actresses—in the part of 
the little Princess. And how good a foil to 
these charms is the grim Cromwell of Mr. 
Wenman. Mr. Howe, the ever-judicious, and 
Miss Annie Irish, in a part too small to give 
evidence of her flexible and sympathetic talent, 
go far towards completing an admirable cast. 
Mr. Irving crowns the edifice. The delivery 
of much weak verse might be pardoned to one 
who presents the hapless monarch with such 
dignity and sweetness—with such an air of 
fatefulness, with an irresolution and want of 
concentrativeness so characteristic of that 
lovable gentleman who was so inefficient a 
sovereign. Mr. Irving has never been more 
pathetic. And, again, though it is conceded 
that in the minor art of making-up—as in other 
arts more important—ho is without a superior, 
it has not been sufficiently taken into account 
how his very features lend themselves to a 
counterfeit resemblance of a Charles by Van¬ 
dyke. As he enters, or walks the stage, the 
illusion is complete. He is not only Charles, 
but Charles seen with the finer eyes of tho most 
graceful of portrait-painters. 

Mil IIahe has at length produced Mr. 
Pinero’s play, “Lady Bountiful,” which we 
shall immediately discuss at befitting length. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The seventy-ninth season of the Philharmonic 
Society commenced on Thursday evening, 
March 6, with Rubinstein’s Overture to “Antony 
and Cleopatra ” (Op. 116). The music, in spite 
of the title, is to be regarded from an abstract 
point of view, for the composer has not divulged 
the “secret of his purpose.” The opening is 
imposing, the themes on which the Overture is 
constructed are attractive, and the orchestration 
is effective; but the music can lay no particular 
claim either to depth or originality, and, 
further, the general effect may be described as 
dccousu. The performance of Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor was, on the whole, good; 
but the slow pace at which Mr. Cowen took 
tho “Fate ” notes of tho opening Allegro, and 
a want of decision in certain passages, robbed 
this first movement of some of its grandeur. 
Herr Stavenhagen played Beethoven’s Concerto 
in B flat in an effective manner. Dr. Mackenzie 
conducted his Prelude and Entr’actes to 
“ Ravenswood,” and was received with great 
cordiality. Mme. Nordica sang “ Plus grand 
dans son obscurite ” from Gounod’s “ La Reine 
de Saba,” and the Polacca from Goring 
Thomas’s “Esmeralda” with charm and bril¬ 
liancy. 

The programme of last Saturday’s Crystal 
Palace concert included two works by Berlioz. 
The first was the Ballad for female chorus and 
orchestra entitled “ La Mort d’Ophelie,” tho 
second of threo pieces published under the title 
of “ Tristia.” The vocal part is not striking, 
but a weird and plaintivo effect is imparted to 
the music by the colouring of the orchestration. 
This piece was given here, and probably in 
London, for the first time. The “ Marche funebre 
pour la demiero scene d’Hamlot,” No. 3 of the 
“ Tristia,” is a noble and impressive work : the 
chorus joins iu from time to time, but only to 
utter the monosyllable “ Ah.” This March 
was admirably performed under Mr. Manus’s 
direction. A Concerto in D minor for piano¬ 
forte by M. R. Burmeister wa3 played for the 
, first tiino by Mme. Burmeister-Peterson. The 
composer, a pupil of Liszt’s, has held for some 
I years the post of principal professor at the 
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Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. The first quartet and chorus is highly impressive. The 
two movements of this Concerto are dever, but tenor solo was sung by Mr. Houghton; and the 
dry. The third movement, an Intermezzo, quartet by Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss Hilda 
leading without break to a Finale, march-like Wilson, Messrs. Houghton and Watkin Mills, 
in character, is the most satisfactory section of Another interesting feature of the programme 
the work. The composer is here less ambitious was Bach’s fine Concerto in C for two claviers, 
and more successful. The part for the solo admirably played by Miss I. Eibensohiitz and 


instrument is brilliant, and the influence of Mr. Borwick. 

Liszt is plainly perceptible. The lady is a Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, 
skilful and intelligent pianist. The programme The “ Messiah ” was given at Covent Garden 
included Dr. Mackenzie’s Overture to “ Twelfth on Saturday evening. The soloists were Miss 
Night,” and the third Act of Tannhauser, in Fanny Moody, Miss Enriquez, and Messrs, 
which Miss Thudichum and Messrs. Lloyd and Lloyd and C. Manners, who all did themselves 
Barrington Foote took part. justice. The choir sang well. The audience 


The concert concluded with 


Messrs. William Blackvood & Sons’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

POPILAR EDITION, in One Volume. 

LIFE, LETTERS, and DIARIES 

OF 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 

FIRST EARL of IDDESLEIGH. 

By ANDREW LANG. 

With a Portrait and View of Fynes. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Barrington Foote took part. justice. The choir sang well. The audience i 7 a v , Jl ANO ' __ 

.O? Monday evening Brahms’s revised vision was not a large one, but it would be scarcely ... tL cdition has bee 3je5Tto a 
of his pianoforte Tno m B minor (Op. 8) was right to conclude that the great work is losing and while abbreviating the le™ important piute of thewnrk 
produced at the Popular Concert. The work its popularity. With the exception of Mr. ne «- addition* that will be of very coni 

m its original form was submitted to Schumann Lloyd, the vocalists were not oratorio stars of m era c m • 

nearly forty years ago; but either the composer the first magnitude ; and further, the weather this day IS PUBLISHED. 

or his friend was not quite satisfied with it, for was extremely unfavourable. BRITISH WORE in INDIA. By 


it was not included among the works to which 
Schumann first called the attention of the pub- 


Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul,” an Oratorio which 
has come into fashion since Mr. Manns revived 


lishers, Breitkopf and Hart el. There is an old it lately at the Crystal Palace, was given at tho 
warningagaiii8tputtingnew wine into old bottles, Albert Hall on Wednesday evening. The 
and it may be questioned whether Brahms choruses were sung splendidly. The principal 
would not have done better to leave the work vocalists were Mme. Nordics, Mine. Belle Cole, 
of his youth untouched. In the revised version and Messrs. Ben Davies and Watkins Mills, who 
he has retained little more than the principal all acquitted themselves well. There was a 
theme of the opening movement, but despite fairly large audience. 

the Schubert-like grace of this theme, the J. S. Shedlock. 

Allegro is satisfactory in neither form : in the 

old one it seems spun out, in the new one it is . - ■ ■ 

too laboured. The lively Scherzo, with its 

Schubert and Beethoven reminiscences, has Ml'SIC' NOTES. 

scarcely been touched. The opening theme of 

the Beethoven-like Adagio is the same in both, Charles Halle will arrive in London 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Sir Charles Halle will arrive in London 


but afterwards there are important changes : it from Manchester to-day (Saturday) to attend Battle of Dorking.” 
is a magnificent movement, plaintive, yet digni- the banquet of the Westminster Orchestral • B; 

fled. The Finale again has been almost entirely Society at the Holbom Restaurant the same "thivxai. i 
remodelled. Of the four movements the two evening. General Chas. A. Sim (chairman By a ri.AixWoii* 

middle ones are decidedly the most interesting. °f the council) is to preside, supported 
The original version has never been given at By the Archdeacon of London and a large sixth and CHE, 

the Popular Concerts, and Mr. Chappell might number of musicians, who will meet to wish HINTS on the 

have produced it first so as to enable musicians the distinguished pianist a prosperous voyage HORACE g. hutc 
the better to institute comparison. The per- to and from Australia, whither Sir Charles and “A Sufiuii o( Wl “int«." ,or 
formance of the Trio, by Miss Agnes Zimmer- Lady Halle are about setting out by invitation “ Contains in sSiort and i 
maun and Messrs. Joachim and Piatti was from the colonies on their second concert tour. r ' aUy pr * ctloil a “ d UM,ul h 

SSS&Sfi. m.EAp.il number H.raU will „ 

preted by Herr Joachim and SenorArbos; both w ?. ugene ™ NtW 5IA 1 

played well, but the full, rich tone of the former iBettma Walker, author of ‘‘My&usical Co«p,x- 

coiud easily be distinguished. The pianoforte ^ TOO APT a 

part was in the safe hands of Miss Zimmer- The Early English Musical Magazi,ie,Noa.l and .. Auth ° r ; 

mann, who also gave, as solo, some Henselt 2. (Sampson Low.) The main object of this new VhSEK'LmJi 

Etudes. Miss Fillunger sang with success magazine is to revive music by the great m 
some fine songs by Brahms and Schubert. masters of English song. No. 1 contains songs . 

A Mass mC minor, by Mr. Arthur Somervell, bv Purcell and Lawe* No •>. A DOMESTIC 


Mr. Lang has made new additions that will be of very con¬ 
siderable interest. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

BRITISH WORE in INDIA. By 

R. CARSTAUtS. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

J* 1 ? J- 0 'know something of our largo Indian 

roi inee up to date will derive more benefit from perusing this book 
1 <’ wu firesides, than if they cantered through India in a cold- 
weatlier tour, and passed rapidly from railroad to pilanquin, from 
kitchen to the palace and from Raja to Baboo ."—Saturday Review. 

A very clear description of the fabric of Indian social and political 
me lu all important respects the book possesses a unique recom¬ 
mendation.llis book is certain to make its mark."— Home jVeics. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

SCHOOL SERMONS. By the late 

ALEXANDER WILLIAM POTT8, LL.D., First Head¬ 
master of Fettes College. With a Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7». 6d. 

NEW ADDITIONS TO 

BLACKWOODS THREE-IND-SIXPEM HOVELS 

Crown 8vo, uniformly bound in extra cloth.' 

THE DILEMMA. By the Author of “The 

Battle of Dorking. 

PICCADILLY. By Laurence Oliphant. With 

Illustration!}. 

MI TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 

By A Plain- Wohan. 

SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, ENLARGED. 

HINTS on the GAME of GOLF. By 

HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, prioe la. 

“ 4 mod » 1 what a work of tho kind ahoold bo. It la all to tho 
point and full of pointa .—Saturday Review. 

“ Contain, in abort and amartly written paragrapba a number of 
really practical and useful hints.''— £1 Andrew's Citiven. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Complete in One Volume. 

TOO APT a PUPIL. By Robert 

OLELAND, Author of “ Barbara AUod.“ 


Mr. Clclnnd'K story is interesting and striking, 
wing character is rnnarkubly strong, ruiI we ki 


His ]>ower of 
now of few more 


my. ya.',, ... \ -X-. v/a. ivvw va vauu Alt, »a . -P ..«AAAVl nc H1IUW Ul ICW more 

Miss Fillunger sang with success magazine is to revive music by the great mi'LZu 11 r UcUu,d h “ ^ <“ 

inn era hv Krohinu unH Sm/vl-t ___.f Tl 1* i . _ -a-r . . . 0 


* by Bramus and Schubert, 
minor, by Mr. Arthur Somervell, 


masters of English song. No. 1 contains songs 
by Purcell and Lawes, and No. 2, songs by 


, , , __ ...__ A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT. 

formerly a student at the Royal College of Lawes, and a madrigal by Morley. The object the Author of “ Meala: a Study from Life.” 

Music, was produced for the first time at the is a worthy one, and derserving of encourage- ---— 

Bach Choir concert, at St. James’s Hall, on ment ; for, as the editor truly remarks in his THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALI IIRRARIFS 

Tuesday evening. The music is smooth, sohd, address, “two or three hundred years ago ,nncc ncn nUTCLd «■ ELL UDHAKltd. 

scholastic, and if written for a degree exercise England was one of the pre-eminent nations of L 

would no doubt have more than satisfied the Europe in musical culture.” There are also A SECRET MISSION. By E. Gerard, 

examiners. Mr. Somervell should, however, biographies of Purcell and Lawes, to be fol- Author of “ The Land Beyond the Forest,” “ Bia,” Joint- 

not confine his skill to imitating the past; lowed by other early English composers. The ^‘olTc£U‘^na ‘ ,Besgar my Neighbour,” &c. 

young and able composers ought rather to try clear print of this new periodical deserves “ The reader i. hold umkr ti,. s ,«u 0 ftoryfuu of human 

and express their thoughts and feelings in the mention. aleaiply m<mBg and rich in the vivid local colouring found in 

musical language of the present. The work i-xtraordluarily Ufcl!ke.whifc tho'tmi{i«l l pmhM , of , the r ^oUmaxcouid 

was well performed under Dr. Sfamford’s direc- - = "“ I No ly r^.'“r n S“ii t . leave - a secret 

tion, and the composer wa8 called to the plat- "'I-,"'™ out of bia w of study.The ttor.v is crUmly a moat 

form at the close. The programme included two TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS ,ro " lht " ure« a.fmimidy 

interesting novelties—an “ Offertorium ” and n. 

“Tantumergo” of Franz Schubert’s. They TO GLENOOONOGE. By R. B. Sheridan 

have both been only recently discovered, and T HE ACADEMY. knowles. svoia., crown svo, 26 s. «d. 

that they were written only a short time before * “ Clever jiortrayal of Irish character. • (ilcncoonogc * is one of the 

the composer’s death adds to their interest. (fA vaiii.e ix a Dr axle.) Kh^doim^tfp^Sind 

The year 182S was not only tho last year of - _____ ‘Nature’s gcutU-mcu,'are hue and conaclenUously atudied portraiu." 

Schubert’s life, but the one in which he pro- j Ykarl Y Half- j Qt. AU- ‘^A slngalarly skilful piece of workA-WIUlehall HevL a "" n ° , Mt ' 

duced some of his greatest works—the C major __ kawa. Yka11i . v .1 tf.ui.y. Ilr 

Symphony, the Quintet in C, the grand Mass £ ». J £ e. n. cUTTci. tttg pnTTHTW ATIATD nirflAwieuC... 

in E fiat, and manv others Both H obtained of a Newsvendor or HIS LUUoiN ADAIR. By GordOU ROV, 
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pieces are supposed to have been in- Including Postage to any part In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 26a. 6d. [Thiedan. 
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The “Offertorium "for tenor soio and chorus WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SOXS 
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mention. 
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A SECRET MISSION. By E. Gerard, 

Author of “ The Land Beyond the Forest,” “ Bis,” Joint- 

Author of “Reata,” ‘‘Beggar my Neighbour,” &c. 

2 vols., crown Svo, 17s. 

“ The reailer is hold uuder the sjiell of a story full of strong human 
interest, deeply moving and rich in the vivid local colouring found in 

all this clever author’s books.The autho. s chamcter-sketchee are 

extraordinarily lifelike, while the tragical pathos of the climax could 
scarcely Ik* sur]wu«ed."— Moniiiw Pott. 

“No reader of the novels of the day ought t> leave ‘A Secret 

Mission out of bin course of study.The btory is certainly a most 

striking one, even apart fro.n the surroundings, which are to admirably 
depicted.”— John Jiull. 

n. 

GLENOOONOGE. By R. B. Sheridan 

KNOWLES. 3 vols., crown Svo, 26s. 6d. 

“ Clever i»ortrayal of Irish character, ‘(ilcncoonoge* is one of the 

rare novels tmitiug of Ireland in which her grievances are ignored_ 

lather John the village priest,and Conn Hoolahau the ]K>asont one of 
Nature’s gentlemen,* are Hue and conscientiously studied portraits.” 

“ t A singularly skilful piece of work."— Whitehall P0 **' 
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Author of ‘‘For Her Sake,” ‘ 
In 3 vols., crown Svo, 26s. 6d. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATEE. 

Bole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

Messrs. Leonard Boj ne, Beveridge, Abingdon, Rignold, Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wheatman, Bassett Roe, East, &e.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, Mary Rorke, &c. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


fJOMEDT THEATEE. 

Manager, Mr. Cins. H. Hawtbky. 

Every Evening, at 9. .1 AXE. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOB CHARITY’S SAKE. 

TYRURY LANE THEATEE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Al-oi sti s Habris. 

Every Evening, at 7.30, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
Messrs. NiehoUs, Campbell, Dan Leno, D’Auban, Wallace, 
Brothers Griffiths, Walton, Temple, Leopold Troupe, Pleon, 
Mannelli, and Whimsical Walker; Mesilames Vesta Tilley 
Paltzer, Ore;-, Walton, D’Auban, Belle Bilton (Lady Dunlo). 


H.AEEICK THEATEE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hare. 

Every Evening, at 8, LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

Mean*. JohnHarv, Groves, Somerset, Cathcart, Gilbert 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson; 
Meedamee Addison, Linden, Drummond, Ferrar, Webster 
Turtle, and Kate Rorke. 


CL LOBE THEATE 

Solo Lessee and Manager, Mr. Nobmax Fobbes. 
Every Evening, at 9, THE PARVENUE. 

Preceded, at 8, by GHINGOIK E. 


E. 


fTAYMAEKET THEATEE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bekrbohm-Trke. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, F. Kerr, Allan, C. 
Hudson, Robb Harwood, Batson, and Leith ; Mesdames Rose 
Leclercq, Julia Neilson, Horloek, Ayrtoun, E. H. Brooke. 
Adelaide Gunn, Hethcote, and Norreys. 


T YEIC THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedoer. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATEE. 

’ Sole Leasee and Manager, Mr. Wilsox Barbett. 
Evwy Evening, at 7.45, THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON. 

Meaara. Wilson Barrett, Melford, Cliffe, Elliott, Smith, 
Manmng, George Barrett, &c.; Mesdames Winifred Emery. 
Hanbury, Jeffries, Polini, Wilmot, H. Leigh, &c. 

Preceded, at 7, by TOMMY. 

Q PEBA OOMIQUE THEATRE 

This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ABC. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by THE REFUGEES. 


pRINCE of WALES’ THEATEE 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedoer. 

Thisi Evening, at 8.15. MAID MARIAN. 

Mesdames Violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 
Manola; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, Egbert 
house**’ LeODard EuMeU ' J - Le Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
Preceded, at 7.35, by THE GYPSIES. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 9, LADY BARTER. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by RACHEL’S MESSENGER. 


■ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 

Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

bole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyly Caktk. 
Every Evening, at 8, IVANHOE. 

Messrs. Norman Balmond, Eugene Oudin, Ffragcon Davies, 
Avon Saxon, Charles Kenningbam, Adams Owen, C. Copland. 
Richard Green, W. H. Stephens, Bovill, and Ben Davies : 
Mesdames Thudichum, Groebl, and Palliser. 

O T. J A M E b r ’ S I H E A T R E. 

►sJ Sole lessee and Manager, Mr. Geokoe Alexaxdeb. 

I his Evening, at 8.15, THE IDLER. 


'T'ERRY’S THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Terry. 

This Evening, at 9, CULPRITS. 

At 8.15, MY FRIEND JARLET. 


TOOL E’S THEATEE. 

-A- Manageress, Miss Fi.oiiencs M’Kexzib. 

This Evening, at 9.0, OUR REGIMENT. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by SUMMER CLOUDS. 


yAUDEVILLE THEATEE. 

This Evening, at 8 ,-i'. WOODBARROW FARM, 
iPreceded, at 7.45, by THE NOTE OF HAND. 


w. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, L ONDO N, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1,— ' ®us Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theolog?, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advanta^ps in ti , ^ 

existing Library, from the fact Sat thme are 500 BookstolS in England ^ 

to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transf^ed free of charfe W&le8 ’ and 

• ?'~f U L S A ri rt erS can ? nly change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered but they may transfer the place of exchange by LST/i 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books Of fb« mrJLw,* 3 • a" t " W C ” 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Kve Gu ne^ an^ Rt W ° ’ °u? 7 

accepted for the supply of MagUes and Eertevrs”’ wdl not be 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber mav 
exchange once a day; the Clerk m charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desiro to have. NOVELS exchanged nnlw in 

unbroken and complete Sets. cnangea only m 

^■T L °? d 7 ® ubscrib f 8 transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will b° 
entitled only to tho number of volumes which the Cmlnt™ “. A u D . 

tran.bm,d to Toto f^com. ,‘„b“t 

tk. “ “ y d * te ' “ d •» W*«» » atof 

t , 6.—Mbssrs. W. H. Smith & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would in all 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

ON 

MOEDEE’S hire system. 

The original, best, and mo«t liberal. Suit* alL 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10 000 . 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free 
F. MOEDER, 

248,240, 260 , Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers ) 
Also for HIRE ONLY 

ESTABLISHED 1831. 

TJIEKBECK BANK 

•Vf HER rewal ,’ 

on demand. J 

T'lCPer CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on mlulmum 
monthly balances. when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPABTHENT. 

For tho encouragement of Thrift tho Bank reccirra .mail «um, on 
depoaite, and allow. Interest at the rate of THREE I’ER CENT 1*5 
annum, on each oomplotod £1. Fkaxci. Ravaxscaorr, Manager 


reiTTn r\ a m • fprenesa a ? d Dryness, tickling and 
THROAT tmtatton, inducing cough, and affect- 

ing the voice. For these symptoms 

IRRITATION 

glands at the moment they are 
Avn excited by the act of sucking, the 

Glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively h ealin g. 

COUGH Iy T W.7id,; tins, Is. l jd„ labeRed 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceo- 
_pathic Chemists.” 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. UFLAND, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK,.with full particulars post-free 
on application. I rancis RAVSKscKorr, Manager. 


gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

goupsr PRESERVED provision s 

POTTED MEATS, “andYORK and GAME 

_PIES. AIbo, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA,-‘ 

rjUJRTLE SOUP, and JELLYTand'other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS^ ~~ 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 

„ __SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FRY’S 


Lancet — “ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times-" Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir C. A. Cameron — “ I have never 

tasted Cocoa A 

that I like so vUvUA 
well.” 

Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J, 6 FRY & SONS 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.-The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX, and TWO out of 
the five GOLD MEDALS that were awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


6ixth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH LAW of CONTRACT, and of 

AGENCY in ite RELATION to CONTRACT. By Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., 
D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrieter-at-Law, and Warden of All Souls College, Oxford. 


Demy Svo, cloth, 12 h. 6d. 

STUDIES in the ARTHURIAN LEGEND. By John Rhys, M.A., 

Fellow of Jckuk College, and Professor of Celtic at Oxford. 

“ It is well for science that the scientific treatment of * Arthurian Legend’ should fall into tho very com 
petent hands of Professor Rhys.”— Time*. 

“ Very learned, very scientific."— Daily Telegraph. 


FRENCH EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


BRACHET’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ERENCH 

LANGUAGE. Translated by G. W. K1TCHIN, D.D. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 
doth, 7s. 6d. 

BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the TRENCH 

LANGUAGE. Translated by G. W. K1TCH1N, I).!). Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo, doth, 3a. 6d. 

PRIMER of TRENCH LITERATURE. By George Saintsbury, 

M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 

SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By the same 

Author. Crown Svo, 10 k. 6d. 

SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, from VILLON to 

HUGO. By the same Author. Crown Svo, Os. 

BEAUMARCHAIS’ LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by AUSTIN DOBSON. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

MUSSET’S ON NE BADINE FAS AVEC L’AMOUR, and 

FANTABIO. Edited, with Prolegomena, Notes, &c., by W. H. POLLOCK. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

RACINE’S ESTHER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

GEOEGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Fxtra fcap. Svo, 2s. 


MASSON’S FRENCH CLASSICS. 

Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 

LOUIS XIV. and his CONTEMPORARIES; as described in 

Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra fcap., Svo, 2s. Gd. 

XAVIER DE MAISTRE, &c. VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MA 

CHAMBRE, by XAVIER DE MAISTRE. Ourika, by Madame DE DUKAS; Le 
Vieux Tailltur, bv JIM. EKCKMANN-CHATRIAN; La Veillfe de Vincennes, by 
ALFRED DE VIGNY; Les Jumeaux de l’Hotel Corneille, by EDMOND ABOUT*; 
Mrsaventures d’un Ecolier, by RODOLPHE TOPFFER. Third Edition, Revised. 
Extra fcap. Svo, 2 h. Gd. 

- VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MA CHAMBRE. Limp, Is. 6d. 

RACINE’S ANBROMAQUE, and CORNEILLE’S LE MENTEUR. 

With LOUIS BACINE'S I jfc of his Father. Extra fcap. Svo, 2*. 6d. 

REGNARD’S LE JOUEUR, and BRUEYS and PALAPRAT’S 

LE GliONDEUR. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

MADAME DE SEVIGNE, and her CHIEF CONTEMPORARIES, 

Selections fr« in their Correspondence. Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. 
Extra hip ;\o, :»$. 


GERMAN EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


LANGE'S GERMAN COURSE. 

By HERMANN LANGE, Lecturer on Fretich and German at the Manchester 
Technical School, and Lecturer on German at the Manchester Athenaeum . 

I. GERMANS at HOME; a Practical Introduction to German 

Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German Grammar. 
Third Edition. Svo, 2s. Gd. 

II. GERMAN MANUAL; a German Grammar, Reading Book, 

and a Handbook of Geiman Conversation. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

III. GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 8vo, 3 b. 6d. 

IV. GERMAN COMPOSITION; a Theoretical and Practical 

Guide to the Art of Translating English Prose into Geiman. Second Edition. 
Svo, 4s. 6d. 

[A Kry to the above , price 5 j .] 


NIEBUHR: Griechieche Heroen-Geschichten (Tales of Greek 

Heroes). With English Notes and Vocabulary, by EMMA S. BUCBHEIM. Second 
Revised Edition. Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s.; stiff covers, Is. Gd. 

Edition A. Text in German Type. 

Edition B. 'Text in Homan Type. 

GERMAN POETRY for BEGINNERS. Edited, with English 

Notes and a complete Vccatulaiy, by EMMA S. BUCHHEJM. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 


RUCHIIEIM’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 

Edited by C. A. HUCHHEIH, Phil. Doc., Professor in King's Collcyc, London. 
With Iiioyrtiphical, Historical, and Critical Introductions, Argumctits (to the 
Dramas), and Complete Commentaries. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

BECKER (the HISTORIAN). —FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE. 

Edited, with Notea, an Historical Introduction, and a Map. 3a. 6d. 

GOETHE.—EGMONT : a Tragedy. 3s. 

HEINE.—PROSA. Being Selections from his Prose Works. 4s. 8d. 
HEINE.—HARZREISE. Cloth, 2b. 6d.; paper covers, Is. 0d. 
LESSING.—NATHAN DER WEISE. A Dramatic Poem. 4s. 6d. 
LESSING.—MINNA VON BARNHELM: a Comedy. 3s. 6d. 
SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL: a Drama. Large Edition. 

With Map. 3a. (id. 

SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. School Edition. With Map. 3s. 
SCHILLER.—JUNGFRAD VON ORLEANS. 4s. 6d. 

MODERN GERMAN READER. A Graduated Collection of 

Extract* from Modern Geimun Author*. 

Tart I.-FROSE EXTRACTS. With English Notea, a Grammatical Appendix, and a 
Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. 2s. (id. 

Tart II.—EXTRACTS in I’KOSE and POETRY. With Englifih Notes and an Index. 
Second Edition. 2s. ad. 


STANDARD SCII 

GEOLOGY: CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, and STRATIGRAPHICAL. 

By J. PRESTWTCH, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxfoid. Royal Svo, cloth, 
with Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol. I. Chemical and Physical. 25s. 

Vol. II. Physical and Strutigruphical, with New Geological Map of Europe. KOs. 
The Map of Europe, on roller, or in cloth case, separately, 5s. 

“Stands out from the long range of modern treatises.**— A cade nig. 

FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE. A Manual of Comparative Anatomy. 

with DeHcriptions of Selected Types. By the late GEORGE ROLLESTON, M.D., 
F.R.8. Revised and Enlarged by W. HATCHETT JACKSON, M.A. Royal Svo, 
cloth. 86s. 

" A text-oook of zoology, in many respects the most comprehensive that lias yet appeared in tlic Knelisli 
language."— Oxford Magazine. 

SCIENTIFIC PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By George RoUestcn, 

M.D., F.R.S. Arranged and Edited by WILLIAM TURNER, M.D., F.R.S. With a 
Biographical Sketch by EDWARD TYLOR, F.R.S. 2 vols., Svo, 21a. 

MEMOIRS on the PHYSIOLOGY of NERVE, of MUSCLE, and 

of the ELECTRICAL ORGAN. Edited by J. BURDON-SANDERSON, M.D., 
F.B.SS.L. and E. Medium Svo, 21s. 

THE ANATOMY of the FROG. By Dr. Alexander Ecker, 

Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated with numerous Annotations and 
Additions, by GEORGE HASLAM, M.I)., und profusely Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts 
and 11 Coloured Figures. Medium Svo, 21s. 

ESSAYS upon HEREDITY and KINDRED BIOLOGICAL 

PROBLEMS. By Dr. AUGUST WLI8MANN, of the University of Frcibuig. 
Authorised Translation. Edited by V. B. BOULTON, M.A., F.L.S., Tutor of tfeblc 
College, Ox ft id ; SELMAK SC1H NIxAND, Ph.D.; and A. E. SHIPLEY? M.A., 
F.L.8., Fellow and Lecturer of Cluist’a College, Cambridge. Medium Svo, 10s. 

“The mwl in i« Hunt ciitiibutiun to rpeculatlve biology which has been made since tlio ‘Oiigin of 
pecies* wn» puMi.lied *— hwintUm. 


■NTIFIC WORKS. 

I LECTURES on BACTERIA. By Dr. A. De Bary. Authorised 

Translation by H. E. F. OABN8EY, M.A. Devised by I. BAYLEY BALFOUR, 

I F.R.S., Professor of Botany, Edinburgh. Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“.\n imnortaut contribution to the literature of Bacteria, and gives a succinct and accurate picture of 
j the subject. —Note by l’rof. Bulky B.u.ioi u. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the VEGETATIVE ORGANS of 

(he rHANEDOGAMS nnd 1-ERN8. By Dr. A. DE BAtJY. Translated and 
Annotated by F. O. BOWED, M.A., F.L.S., and D. H. SCOTT, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.8. 
With 241 Woodcuts and an Index. Koval Svo, half-morocco, 22s. 6d. 

" the enthusiastic praise of all competent botanists."— Athenaeum. 

LECTURES on the PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. By Julius Von 

SACHS. Translated by H. MARSHALL WARD, M.A., F.L B., Professor of Botany, 
R.I.K. College, Cooper's Hill. Royal Svo, ludf-mc rocco, 31s. Gd. 

“ (Jives the fullest and clearest account of vegetable physioi.gy in its pre--.; t tomEtiou ."—A Uunatum. 

OUTLINES of CLASSIFICATION and SPECIAL MORPHOLOGY 

of PLANTS. A New- Edition of Soelis’s “Text-book of Botany.” Rook IT. By Dr. 
K. GOEBEL. Translated by H. E. F. GARNSEY, M.A., and Revised by I. B. 
BAlxFOUR, M.A., F.R.S. With 407 Woodcuts. Royal Svo, hall-morocco, 21 s. 

“ As a clear, succinct, und scholarly abstract of all that is known, up to date, ns to tho morphology of 
plants from the liighttt to the lowest. It will hold its own for several years to come."—, Academy. 

COMPARATIVE MORPHOLOGY and BIOLOGY of the FUNGI, 

MYCETGZOA, and BACTERIA. By A. DE BARY. Translated by II. E. F. 
GARNSEY. M.A. Revised by ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOUR, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
ltuyal Svo, hulf-moroeco, 22s. tkl. 

HISTORY of BOTANY (1630-1860). By Julius Von Sachs, 

Professor of Botany in the University of Wurtzburg. Authorised Translation by 
II. E. F. GARNSEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Revised by 
I. BAYLEY BALFOUR, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Botany, Edinburgh. Crown Svo, lo*. 


FULL CATALOGUE of CLARENDON TRESS PUBLICATIONS post free on application. 

London: HENRY FROWDE. Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 

Printed ly ALEXANDER & SHErBEABD, Lcurdale Printing Wcikf, Cbaccuy lane, lullithcd ly HI M Y Y1LLIRS, 27, Char.ruy late, W\C. 
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'•PWO SISTERS can bo RECEIVED 

-A- after Easter in a good GIRLS' SCHOOL near London : one as 
Governess-Pupil, the other as Pupil at reduced terms —Address 
1*kiscipal, Cornwall House Wanstcad. 


IVSCOURSES on POSITIVE RE- 

L' LlGlON. By Ilr. J. II. BRIDGES, some time Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Second edition, revised aud enlarged. Price Is. 
— Reeves A Turner, 198, Stran I. 


TfOR SALE.—“BLEAK HOUSE,” First 

A Edition, with autograph of Charles Dickens therein.—Apply ilr. 
B A. Reeves, Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C'. 


QEAL ENGRAVING, SEALS, SIGNET 

RINGS. STONES, Ao.—Mr. MORING ljegs to announce that 
his CATALOGUE dealing with the above is now ready, and will be 
forwarded (post free) upon receipt of is. Id.—First Avenue Hotel 
Buildings, High Holboru, W.C. 

ADDITIONAL PRIVATE LESSONS 

*V or TRANSLATIONS REQUIRED by North German Superior 
Governess (dinlomCc). Excellent references.—Address H. Sell., 3, 
Dorset-strect, Portnian-squarc, W. 


T7ACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 

■ searched; Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum. 
Record Office, and Local Registries; Books nud Papers copied 
and translated in any language from manuscript or tvne.— 
Peacock A Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 41, Wych Street, W.C. 


H ead mistress wanted for 

WITHINGTON GIRLS’ SCHOOL, MANCHESTER, after 
Summer vocation. Thu salary is £130 i>er annum and capitation fees, 
with house nud board. Applications, with copies of testimonials, 
rii«nld be sent immediately to the Hon. Secretary of the Council, 
Withiugtou Girls’ School, Manchester. 


IYLD DEEDS, a quantity in an old box, 

V-/ the Collection of deceased Clergyman FOR SALE, £3 —“ J.," 
21, Brentgovel-strcet, Bury, Suffolk. 


CATALOGUES. 

TTOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JL 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


QECOND-HAND BOOKS.—CATA- 

tO LOGUE of nearly 1,ooo items. Fine Art, Standard and Mis¬ 
cellaneous, including the Galleries, Costume, Portraits, Architevluie, 
Painting, Rare Editions, at greatly reduced Drives. Post tree i»u 
application.—H. Selwin, 74, llrumptou-road, S.W. 


Demy Svj, cloth, 5 f. 

SAFE STUDIES. 

By the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE 

CONTENTS. 

HISTORICAL PREDICTION. 

SIR G. C. LEWIS and LONGEVITY. 

LITERARY EGOTISM. 

RECOLLECTIONS of MR. GROTE and MR. 1SA11BAGE. 

MR. TENNYSON’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

CHARLES AUSTIN. 

PHYSICAL and MORAL COURAGE. 

THE UPPER ENGADINE. 

NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of SIR CHARLES WHEATSTl NE, DEAN 
STANLEY, and CANON KINGSLEY. 

THE EPICURIST’S LAMENT. 

TRANSLATIONS and POEMS. 

Demy f'vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

STONES OF STUMBLING. 

By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

CONTENTS. 

THE CURE for INCURABLES. I FEARLESS DEATHS. 

THE FEAR of DEATH. | DIVINE ECONOMY of TRUTH. 

APPENDICES. 

•RECOLLECTIONS of PATTISON. • I NEOCHRISTIANITY and NEOCATHOLICISM: 

MR. ROMANES’S CATECHISM. | a Sequel. 

• This is also published separately, demy 8vo, o?oth, Is. 

“ Mr. ToUemachc’s essays seem to us to possess literary merit of a rare and high order. He is not only pleasantly 
anecdotic, ho is eminently sympathetic, ingenious, thoughtful, and appreciative, and many of these uualities are also exhibited 
in his more speculative and less personal papers. His recollections of Grole, Charles Austin, and Fatuson are full of interesting 
anecdote and suggestive comment, while those of Babbage, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Stanley, and Canon Kingsley belong 
to the same order. We can best enforce our favourable judgment of these remarkable volumes by quoting a passage from u 
letter received from Fattison, to whom he had sent the privately-printed edition, which, of course, did not contain the paper 
on Pattison himself' 1 1 should say that the papers on the whole show a union which is very uncommon of two opposito 
qualities—viz., a dominant interest in speculation of a wide and human character, with vast resources in the memory of single 
facts, incidents, or mots of famous men. How, with your eyedght, you ever compassed such a range of reading as is hero 
brought to bear at ail points of your argument must be matter of wonder. It seems as if you could draw at pleasure upon all 
literature, from the classics down to Robert Montgomery and Swinburne.’ In this judgment we cordially concur.” 

Times. March 5, 18b 1. 

London : WILLIAM RICE, 86, Flbbt Strbbt, E.C. 


SOHOOL8, OOLLEGES, &c. 

TTNIYEESITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

vj LIVERPOOL. 

The Committee are about to ELECT a WARDEN of the Hostel 
connected with this College, who stall discharge also the duties of 
Normal Master. Salary, £300 per annum, with board and lodging. 
Applications must be received on or before APRIL 11th. Further 
information can be obtained from Professor Cabby, University College, 
Liverpool. Letters should be endorsed on the envelope, “ Application, 
Warden." 


QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—AN EXAMI- 

i. ’ NATION for filling uu shout THREE VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION' will bo held on tlio 8tii APRIL NEXT. For 


information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 

JL ^ 20, Hanover Square, W. 

MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 2Cth March, 8 p.m. 

Paper by C. II. E. CARMICHAEL, M.A., F.R.S.L., on “FOLK 
LURE.” 


T3 0YAL SOCIETY of PAINTER- 

IV ETCHERS’ ANNUAL EXHIBITION, including also all the 
Plates of Liber Htudiorom which were executed by TURNER himself. 
NOW OPEN at the GALLERY. 5a, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 
6. Admission la Catalogue fid.—J. Beavan, Secretary. 


TV/TR. R. S. SMYTHE, the only recognised 

■*-*-*- Australian Manager of High-Class Entertainments, other 
than Theatrical, will ARRIVE in LONDON on MARCH 83rd. 

Mr. SMYTHE directed the Colonial Tours of Madame Arabella 
Goddard, Mr. R. A. Proctor, the Astronomer, Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
the War Correspondent, Mr. G. A. 8ALA, Miss Von Finkclstein, Mr. 
Charles Sautley, Mr. W. T. Beet, and many other Celebrities. 

Address, West Central Hotel, London, W.C. 


OLD COTTAGE and DOMESTIC 

V ARCHITECTURE (Surrey-South-West). By RALPH 
NEVILL, F.S.A. 

Now ready, Second Edition, crown 4to, lxmnd in cloth, £1 nett, 
(postrfree). 

Of the Author, Rolls Chamber*, 89, Chancery Line, W.C. 


M 


ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. 


-14, HENRIETTA 8TREET. COVENT OARDEN, WC.. ire 

the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANF8TAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
k CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application_ 


J ust published, price Is., j>er post, Is. 4)il. 

r I'HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CAL- 

-L ENDAlt FOR THE YEAR, 1(01. 

London: I Manchester: 

M.mm i i.i.an A Co.__ .1. E. Cornish._ 


NOW READY. 

TDYLL8, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

-A- A. Garland Mkars. Handsome volume of -Love-Sonnets and 
old-timo Izore-Storics in Verso. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
Price 7s. fill m „ 

London Kboax Tall, Trencu, Trlhnkh, A Go. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S ESSAYS. 

Library’ Edition. 

iXDSSAYS SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 

-luJ anil SPECULATIVE. By Hrrhbkt Spencer. Library 
Edition with minor Additions and seven more Essays. 3 vols., 8vo.J 
(each 10*. I 30s. 

Williams A Noj.owk, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C ; and 20 , South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


0/1R. W. R. WILLC0X, formerly Pub- 

IJlJL libber of the Nonconformist, and six years representative i < 
Nature, desires a similar engagement; or as Book-keeper and 
CorresiKjudeut, Shoithtud Writer, or Jteiwrter. Good references 
Over 20 yea s business experience.— 3, Clayton Terrace, Balham, S.W. 
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The Autotype Company, London, 

Reuowned tor the excellence of it, procese of high-clue 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trueteea of the Britieh Muieum, the beamed 
Societies, and the leading Publisher,. For specimen,, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Painting, by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, It.A.; 
Ouless, B.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.K.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital; “ Spriho," by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for Its display of Copies of celebrated Work* by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


SPENCER BLACKETT’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF H. EIDER 
HAGGARD’S NOVEL. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. Uniform with “ Dawn.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d., with 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by Charles Kerr. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. By 

H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “Allan's Wife,” 
“ Mr. Meeson's Will,” Ac. 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGBLAME. 
At all Booksellers and Libraries. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“THE SLAVE of HIS WILL.” 

By LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 


NEW NOVEL BY BRANDON ROY. 

At all Libraries, in 8 vols. 

GUY MERVYN. By Brandon 

ROY. 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, Including 
H.M. CoUectlons at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Cutle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pmnphlet, “ AUTOTYPK: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” poet free to any address. 

! The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186pp., free 
per post, tor Sixpenoe, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


Coins and Medals, the Properly of the late F. II. DUTTOX, 
Esq., and others. 

M esses, sotheby, wilkinson, & 

HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., on MONDAY, March 23, 
&n«l Two Following Day*, at 1 o’clock precisely, the valuable COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ENGLISH, SCOTTISH. FOREIGN, GREEK, and ROMAN 
COINS and MEDALS, the Properties of the late F. H. DUTTON, tsq., 
r PRIVATE GENTLEMAN, uecenaed, and others. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on reoeipt of four stamps. 


The Library of the late Sir LOUIS JACKSON, of 
Hadleigh Hall, Suffolk. 

M esses, sotheby, wilkinson, & 

HODGE will SELL by AUCTION at their HOUSE, No. 13, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 

A valuable Collection of Coins and Medals, the Property of the 
late Hon. GEORGE WOOD, M.L.C., of Graham's Town, 
Cape of Good Hope. 

MESSES, sotheby, wilkinson, & 

A.TJL HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE. No 13, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. on MONDAY, Aruu 6, 
and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable COLLEC¬ 
TION of ENGLISH, FOREIGN, GREEK. and ROMAN COINS and 
MEDALS, the Property of the late Hon. GEORGE WOOD, M.L.C., of 
Graham's Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

May l« viewed two flays prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 

The Library of the late CHARLES ROACH SMITH, 
Esq., F.S.A. 

TY1 ESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 

HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at iheir HOUSE, No. 13, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.. on TUESDAY Ami. 7, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the InteCllAULKS UOACII 
SMITH, Em.. F.S A. (sold by order of Col. CHARLES JOLL1FKK, 
R.M A.. an*l GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq., the Executors), cousibtiuc 
of Works on Archaeology, Prehistoric Remains, British, Homan, and 
Anglo-Saxon Antiquities-Proceedings of Archaeological Societies, 
l>oth English and Continental—Numismata, Including Sets of the 
Numismatic Chronicle, and Revue de la Numitmatique Beige—Collec¬ 
tanea Antiqua—Bruce s Roman Wall—Lapidanum Septeutriouale— 
Davis's Crania Britannic.*—various Works written by the late C. R. 
Smith, Esq., his own Collections and Note-Books—also the whole of the 
remainder of his Collectanea Antiqua, including the Copper-Plates and 
Woodcuts cf that and other Works written by him. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be bail of the 
Alctioxkekb ; or from Geokuk Kuhirsox, Esq.. Solicitor, Strood; if by 
post, on receipt of two stamps. 


An important and valuable Collection of Autograph Letters 
and Manuscripts. 


AmhIs 8, and Following Day, at l o'clock precisely, an important tmi 
valuable COLLECT I >N of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and MANU¬ 
SCRIPTS from various Private Sources, comprising Interesting 
loiters of James Boswell, Robert Bums, George Til , Carlyle, Charles 
Dickens, P. B Shelley, Dr. Johnson, L nteme, Ge -rge Eliot, Dr Swift, 
A. Pope, Tin.ckcray, Benjamin Franklin, C. Isainb, Lord Strafford, 
Mrs. Brow-ning, BjTon, Coleridge, J. J. Rousseau, D. Hume—Albums 
of Autographs. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may bo had; if by post, 
ou leceipt of four stamps. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, doth extra, price 2s. 6d., 
postage, 3d. 

CARD-SHARPERS: their Tricks 

Exposed j or the Art of Always Winning. By ROBERT 
HOUDIN. With Explanatory Diagrams. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF ALAN MUIR’S NOVEL. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TUMBLEDOWN FARM. By 

ALAN MUIR, Author of “Lady Beauty,” “Golden 
Girls,” &c. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 
35, St. Bride Street, E.C. 


IX THE FEESS. 


CAOZET’S VOYAGE TO TASMANIA 

New Zealand, the Ladroae Islands, and 
the Philippines, 

In the Years 1771-1772. 


Translated and Edited by HY. LING ROTH, 

uthor of “The Alwrigines of Tasmania," ‘‘The Agriculture and 
Peasantry of Eastern Russia, Ac., Ac. 

With a Preface by JAS. R. BOOSK, 
Librarian to the Royal Colonial Institute. 

Embellished with beautiful Full-Page Autotype Plates and 
other Illustrations in the Text, price 10s. 6d. net. 

The Edition will be strictly limited to 50® copies, and each copy will 
• numbered. It is expected that at least half of the edition will be 
iken at the Antipodes. Early application is suggested. 


T nnrlnn • Tm-iit 
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PHCENIX 

NUNTIUS lATINUS* INTERNATIONAUS 

Linguae Latinae ad Usus Hodieraos Adhibendae Bicut 
Documentum Editus. 

F XSCICULUS SECCNDUS.J [Kal Dec., a.d., MDCCCXC. 

Exemplaria singula, Deuariis Anglicanis V I; velI Centesimis aut 
Gallicis, LX, aut Gennauicis, L, aut Amenoanis XII, veueunt. 

The aim of Phaniz or the International Latin Messenger is to show 
that laitin is cai>ablc of being again used as tbe iuttiruaiional lau- 
cnage just as effectively as it was during the Middle Ages. 

Picic k o* Single Nijimkk—Sixpence. ScBscKimos kok cikst 
F ont Nhiheils, post free to any address within the Universal Postal 
Union—Two Suillinus. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS TO BE SENT TO 
DAVID N UTT, C lassical A Foreign Bookseller , 270, Strand, L ondon. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6e., pout free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without pered vingill us- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary lltiish they are at the same time as 

S lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon. ” — Christia n Leader. 

London 7~ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, 

21, Fubnival Street, Holbobn. 

And all Booksellers. 


D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 


Just published, 

GRAETZ.—HISTORY of the 

JEWS. Authorised English Translation by 
B. LOWY. To be completed in Five Volumes, 
demy 8vo, upwards of 600 pages each, strongly 
and handsomely bound in cloth. 

Vols. I. and II. now ready at 10s. 6d. each. 
*** Subscription price for the five volumes, 36s., 
pai/able in advance. 

GRAETZ’S GESCHICHTE der JUDEN has 
long been recognised as the Standard Work on the 
subject. The present English Edition has been 
produced under the Author’s superintendence. 


IMPRESSIONS and OPINIONS 

by GEORGE MOORE, Author of “ Confessions 
of a Young Man,” &c. 16mo, 346 pages, 

elegantly printed by Constable on laid paper, 
with wide margin, cloth, uncut (uniform in 
format and typography with Mr. W. E. Henley’s 
“ Views and Keviews ”), 5s. net. 

%* Contents :—Balzac—Turgueneff—A great Poet 
(Verlaine)—Two unknown Poets (Laforgue and Rim- 
bault)—Le R6ve—Le Revere d’un Grand Homme—An 
Actress of the Eighteenth Century (Mile. Clairon)— 
Mummer Worship—Our Dramatists and their Art— 
Ghosts—Theatre Libre—Meissonier and the Salon 
Julian—Art for the Villa—Degas—The New Pictures 
in the National Gallery. 


N.B.—The present number of the “ Classical Review ” con¬ 
tains a complete list of all emendations printed op to date in 
various journals, as well as a number of inedited ones, of 
Mr. Kenyon's text of ” Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens.” 
This list fills eighteen double column pages. 

CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. V., No. 3. MARCH. ls.6d. 

Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 6d. 
post free. 

Contents. 

The NEW PAPYRUS incite BEARING on TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM. W. G. Rutherford. 

OVIDIANA. A. Palmer. 

ETYMOLOGY of OSTERIA. F. F. Abbott. 

DR. DORPFELD on the GREEK STAGE. H. 
Richards. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

ARISTOTLE on the CONSTITUTION of ATHENS : 
EMENDATIONS and NOTES by C. Tore, L. 
Campbell, J. E. Sandys, J. E. B. Mayor, H. Jack- 
son, H. Richards, W. Wyse. 
UN-ARISTOTELIAN WORDS and PHRASES. 
J. B. Mayor. 

THE NEW ANTIOPE FRAGMENTS. Cecil Smith. 
Emendations by W. G. Rutherford and L. Camp¬ 
bell. 

LEUCON’S LIBERALITY to ATHENS. W. Hob- 
house and C. Tore. 

NOTES—MONTHLY RECORD—ARCHAEOLOGY 
—SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS—BIBLIO¬ 
GRAPHY. 

Cases to “Classical Review,” Vol. IV., may be 
had at 2s. net. 

CLASSICAL REVIEW, Vol. IV., may now be 
had, strongly and handsomely bound in cloth, at 
15s. net. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Vol. II. No. 1. MARCH. Royal8vo, 144pp.,3s.6d.net. 

Contents. 

OPENING ADDRESS to the FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
for the SESSION 1890-1891. G. L. Gomme. 
MAGIC SONGS of the FINNS. No. III. Hon. J. 
Abercromby. 

THE LEGEND of the GRAIL. No. I. Dr. Gaster. 
SLAVA. Col. Grant Maxwoll. 

THE SCOTCH FISHER CHILD. Rev. W. Gregor. 
AN EARLY IRISH VERSION of the JEALOUS 
STEPMOTHER and EXPOSED CHILD. Alfred 
Nutt. 

BHURIDATTA. R. F. Andrew St. John. 

REPORT on FOLK-TALE RESEARCH. E. S. 
Hartland. 

REVIEWS — CORRESPONDENCE — MISCEL¬ 
LANEA—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


FOLK-LORE. Yol. I., upwards of 600 pages, 
royal 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, may now be had 
at 15s. net. Contains Articles by A. Lang, J. G. 
Frazer, E. S. Hartland, G. L. Gomme, Hon. J. 
Abercromby, Prof. W. Ridgeway, Prof. Haddon, 
Miss Burne, Alfred Nutt, J. Jacobs, &c. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, price £3 3s. net. 

CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, from the NORTH POLE 

to between 35 and 40 Degrees of South Declination. By ARTHUR COTTAM, F.R.A.S. 

Thirty-six Charts (each SO by 2* in.), printed on Drawing Paper, so that observers can make additions at any time. They 
can be supplied, folded in half, in a Portfolio, or flat if preferred. Detailed Prospectus on application. 

“ Surely this is the very luxury of stellar cartography, for from the days of Bayer downwards nothing has appeared com¬ 
parable with the splendid series of charts now before us lor the special puipoee for which they are intended . .. .No astronomical 
library or observatory of any pretentions can afford to be without it.”— English 3/(chunk. 

Also, just published, price 21s. 

CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS. By Arthur Cottam, F.R.A.S. 

Popular Edition, on a Reduced Scale, with 3 additional Key Maps, and an Introduction and Notes. Bound as an 
Atlas, half-roan; size, 15 by 22 inches. 

Just published, New Edition, Revised. 

STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of LONDON and its SUBURBS, 

on 24 8heets. Size, 65 in. by 76 in. Scale, 6 in. to 1 mile. Prices Plain Sheets in Portfolio, 21s.; Coloured, 31s. 6d.; 
Coloured and Mounted to fold in Morocco Case, or on Roller, varnished, £2 15s.; on Cray Roller, £3 10s.; on Spring 
Roller-, £5 5s. Each Sheet is also sold separately, price Is. plain; or Is. 6d. Coloured. Detailed Prospectus, with 
Index Map, &c., sent free on application. 

From the Time*, January 27, 1691“ Mr. Stanford has just brought out a new edition of his well-known Library- Map of 
Iiondon and its Suburbs in twenty-four sheets. The map is on the scale of six inches to the mile, a scale sufficiently large to 
show every feature of interest—almost every house. There is probably no other map of London at all comparable to it, not 
even the Ordnance Survey Map. which is wofully behind date. Since 1887, when the last edition was issued, many changes 
have taken place in the heart of London, and main miles of new streets spread all over the suburbs. These features could 
only be recorded by means of a special Furvev, and it is creditable to Mr. Stanford’s enterprise that he has not hesitated to 
undertake the work. The result is a complete ] Inn of London in minute detail from beyond Finsbury on the north to 
Mitcham on the south, and from Greenwich on tin cast to Fulham on the west. The execution is all that could be desired. 
We understand that the sheets are sold separatelyv’ 

GEOLOGICAL FEATURES of the TRANSVAAL, SOUTH 

AFRICA, by CHARLES J. ALFORD, F.G.S. With numerous Coloured Maps, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Contents -.—Classification of Rocks—Structural Geology—The Witwatersrand—The De Kaap Valley—Zoutpansberg— 
Coal Deposits—Mineral Products. 

4 ‘ The present work is the outcome of the author’s journeyings for three years past in the district north and east of the 
Vaal River, and though not by any means exhausting the subject, it may claim to form the basis for further inquiry and 
research .... He may fairly claim to have produced a most interesting wort, which should be in the hands of all those who 
have followed with attention the gradual, not to say rapid, development of the mineral resources of the Transvaal.” 

Mining World. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the EARTH: a Popular Account of 

Geological History. By Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 27 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Hutchinson has successfully carried out a difficult design on an admirable plan, and has adhered to that plan 
throughout. His sketch of historical geology has a genuine continuity. It is so written as to be understanded of plain people, 
and it is illustrated by some very good woodcuts and diagrams.”— Saturday JltvUtc. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockhpur Street, S.W. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “THE STORY of PHILIP METHUEN.” 


_ 2tl 

Olipbant, Anderson, and Fender’s 

NEW NOVELS AND TALES FOR 
ALL READERS. 

MRS. NEEDELL’8 NEW NOVEL AT AT.T. LIBRARIES. 

UNEQUALLY YOKED. 

A Xovel, 

By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, Author of “Noel Chetwynd's 
Fall,” “ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth extra. 

MADELINES” power. 

A love). 

By ARTHUR W. MAKCHMONT, Author of “ Isa : a Novel.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth extra. 

MRS. ROMAINE’S HOUSEHOLD. 

By EVELYN EVERETT-tiREEN, Author of “ Dorothy’s 
Vocation,” &c. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. (Ja.* 
cloth extra. _ 

MY BROTHER BASIL. By Mrs. E- 

NEAL. With 9 Full-Page Illustrations by R. Barnes* 
Crown Svo, 3e. 6d., cloth extra. 

AMONG the HEATHER. By A. 0. 

HERTFORD, Author of “Lo\e Conquers All,” &c. 
With Frontispiece. Paper boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 0d. 

A CASE of 00NS0IEN0E. By Dora 

M. JONES, Author of “Ruth Lavender.” Illustrated. 
Paper cover, Is.; cloth, Is. Gd. 

HAZELL and SONS. By Annie S. 

SWAN, Author of “Maitland of Laurieston,” “Sheila,” 
&c. Illustrated. CHEAP EDITION. Paper cover, Is.; 
cloth, Is. 6d._ 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & PERRIER, 

24, Old Bailey, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


T. & T. CLARK’S LIST. 


At all Libraries, 3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 

STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER. 

By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 

Author of “Julian Karslake’s Secret,” “Philip Methuen,” &c. 

“ Rarely indeed are lovers of the romance of real life indulged with so interesting a heroine and hero as those of Mrs. 
Needell’s admirable novel. ‘Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter.’ The book is full of able things in diction and in thought. It is 
one of the best novels of this or many seasons. Refined and thoughtful from end to end, yet vigorously alive with human 
interest; a very excellent piece of work, and one that must not be missed.”— Court Journal. 

“ ‘ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter ’ is the best story which Mrs. Needell has written, and one of the best published this 
season. The plot is probable, coherent, well constructed, carefully developed, and admirably senes to set forth in action the 
distinctive characters of the actors. The story is a very readable as well as a very clever one; and it is a suitable refreshment 
to meet with such a piece of good and conscientious work in these days of sensationalism, sentimentality, and false art.” 

Nottingham Guardian. 

“ Like all previous works of this accompli shell author, it is distinguished by loftiness of aim, grace of diction, and purity 
of treatment. Each character pot'setses a distinct individuality and all are intensely human. The tale is deeply interesting.” 

_ Scotsman. 

London : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 

THE LATE JOHN MURRAY. 

NEXT WEEK, with Portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 

A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS: 

MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of the late JOHN MURRAY, 

With an Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. 

By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

The celebrated VINCENT COLLECTION at Constance 

commenced in the year 1810, will he SOLD this year (1891), either m bloc, Groups, or by Auction. 
It consists of over 500 old Gloss Paintings—Italian Majolica by Urhino, Gastel Durante, Ac.— 
Enamelled and Cut Glasses—Stoneware and Earthenware Vases—European and Oriental Porcelains— 
Silver Plato—Ivory and Wood Carvings—Paintings, Arms, Coins, Furniture, Antlers, Books, and other 
Antiquities, a great quantity of which came from the Bishopric Sec at Meersburg. Tho Collection 
is on view at Constance from this date every day, Wednesdays excepted, from 9 to 12 a.k. and 1 to 4 
P.M.. and further particulars and Catalogues (richly illustrated, price 4s.; without Illustrations, 2s.) 
will he sout on application to tho owners, C. and P. Yincknt, Constance, Grand Duchy of Baden.— 
February, 1891. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 

THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS 

WILL MAKE THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE 
In the AFRIL number of 

TEMPLE BAR. 

Price One Shilling. Published Mulch 21. 


NEW WORKS. 

NOW READY. 

The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 

Fourth Earl of Or ford. Ivlitefl by FETER CUNNING¬ 
HAM, F.8.A. New Edition, with additional Fort r a it*, 
9 vols., demy Svo, .C> 5*. 

MR. and MRS. BANCROFT 

ON AND OFF THE STAGE 

A New and Cheaper Edition, being the K'ghtli. 

In 1 vol., crown Svo, paper* covers, Is. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.’’ 

PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. 

By H. S. MERRIMAN, 

Author of “Young Mi*tley,” &e. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ A l took which gives one much food for thought. It is a 
tragic story, and some of the scenes are very terrible. Mr. 
Meiriman possesses a style entirely his own ; his knowledge of 
human nature is great ; his writing and expression are both 
clear and concise; there is a thoroughness, a genuineness in 
the way in which he says what he has to say that cannot fail 
to charm, and which leaves an impression not cosy to efface. ’ 

Woman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 

AN AMERICAN DUCHESS; 

A Pendant to “Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 

By W. FRAZER RAE. 

In 3 vols , crown Svo. 

NOW READY. 

TO SAVE HIMSELF. 

By CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY. 

In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A LOST ESTATE.” 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

By MARY E. MANX. 

In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ”LA1)Y GKIZEL." 

THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

•• Always readable, and often thrilling."— AVfw/ut uOstrver. 


A NEW EDITION. 

THE PARTING of the WAYS. 

By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

In 1 vol., crown Hvo, Gs. 


Rich ahd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
lab’Uhen In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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Museum. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Blade Pro¬ 
fessor of Fine Art, Director of the Fit/.wilham Museum, 
an.l Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Author of 
Ancient Rome in 18SS.” Royal Svo, buckram, with 
2 Plates, 12s. Gel. 
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monlv known as the I’salms of Solomon. Edited by the 
Rev. II E. RYLE, M.A., Hulsean rrofeasor of Divinity, 
and M. R. JAMES, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK 

nisTvmr a Ci r r.litn/T Vi.. IT R 


Chronicle* I.—Tobit. Crown Hvo. 


[Immediately. 
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A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 

STATICS. By E. J. ROUTH, Kc.D., F.R.8., Fellow of 
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College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Demy Hvo, 14*. 
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EXTENSION. By R. I). ROBERTS. M.A. (Cantab ), 
D Sc iLend.), late Fellow of Clare College. Cambridge; 
Or-nnising Secretary for Lectures to the laical Exami¬ 
nations and lectures Syndicate, and Secretara- to the 
London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
The Volume will deal with the more important aspects of 
the movement, and the chief results of the eighteen year, 
work. With Map and 3 Curve Diagrams. Crown Svo, Is. 

Immediately. 

New Volumes of Ihe Pitt Press Series. 

MILTON’S OOMUS and ARCADES. 

Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by 
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Ti inity College, Cambridge. 3s. 

AN APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By 

S r PHILIP SIDNEY. Edited, with Illustrations and 
Glossarial Index, bv E. 8. SHI CKBI ItGH, M.A. The 
Text is a Revision o'f that of the First Edition of 1505. 3s. 

iHOMER— ILIAD, BOOK XXIII. With 

I Introduction and Note* by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. 2s. 
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and Introduction by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
2*. 6d. _ 

Pitt Press Mathematical Series. 
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DYNAMICS. By S. L. LONEY, M.A., Fellow of Sidney 
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Part I.— The ELEMENTS of STATICS. Extra 

fcap. Hvo, Is. Gd. 
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Extra feap. Hvo, 3s. (id. 
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Volume, 7s. Gd. 


New Volume of Ihe Cambridge Bible for 
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the Rev. Professor KIRKPATRICK, B.D. 3*. Gd. 
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also Editor of Bishop Frasei’s Sermons. 

POPULAR REVISED EDITION, with a New Portrait and 
other Illustrations Crown Hvo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

* c .* The SEVENTH LIBR ARY EDITION, price 12s. Gd., 
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THE BROAD CHURCH, or WHAT IS 

COMING. Bv the Rev. II. R. HA WEIS, Author of 
“ Poets in the Pulpit,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of 
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Royal Hvo, 5s. 

DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. By 

Mm. J. E. H. GORDON. With a Chapter on Fine Risks 

t i.« i_r u a Xf T»Y«f P F. UiwH't/ir nf and 


cloth, 12*. 

The Illustrations are entirely new and onyinal engraving* oh 
wood by J. /). Cooper. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin 

McCarthy, M.P. Being the ^ Third Volume m the 
“Queen’s Prime Ministers Series. Edited by STUAlll 
J. REID. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, 

Mr? Met’arthy^relates clearly and well the main incidents of Peel's 
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ami the Repeal of the Corn Liws. ,, —S»turda|f Review. 

TheUOBBLER of CORNIKERANIUM. 

By the Rev. A. N. M ALAN, Author of “ Uncle Tomer,” 
Ac. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

THE CHESS PLAYER’S POCKET 

BOOK, and Manual of the Openings. Edited by JAMES 
MORTIMER. Seventh Edition. 16mo, boards, Is. 

A HUNDRED YEARS BY POST: a 

! Jubilee Retrospect. By J. . HYD ?’ 

“The Royal Mail and its Curiosities and Romance. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. 

! » A very interesting account of the more remarkable c «ngys that 

I have taken place in the postal service during the past ceutury^^^ 


New Novels at all Libvavics* 

THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 

ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of 
Ruin,” Arc. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“The interest is well sustained, ’—(/la aputc Herald. 

NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 

HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Old 
Adam.” Ac. 2 vol*., crown 8vo, 21s. , , „ - 

■■The book i« one that will be real without tho slipping 

A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 

GRAHAM, Author of “The Golden Mdestone,” The 
Bandcliff Mystery,” Ac. 3 vols., crown Svo, Me. ea. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1891. x .numerous subjects of interest 

»r e • treated of in these Letters, we will merely 

No. 985, New Series. direct the attention of our readers to the 

The Editor cannot undertake to return ,. or Oriel tutorship, 1826-32; the rejection of 

to correspond with the writers of, rejected Mr. Peel as burgess for the University, 


Of the numerous subjects of interest essential change to the present day. Very 
treated of in these Letters, we will merely few of the parishioners attended the service, 


direct the attention of our readers to the and the congregation never was large, pro- 
Oriel tutorship, 1826-32; the rejection of bably seldom amounting to twenty persons. 


1829; Newman’s tour on the continent, 
manuscript. 1832-33; and the Tracts for the Times, 

It ts particularly requested that all business 1833-36. But there are two other topics 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, which we shall mention at greater length, 
Sj-c., may be addressed to the Pttblisheb, and viz.: (1) his conduct in his parish, and (2) 


It was largest during the vacations, when 
there was no service in the college chapels. 


1832- 33; and the Tracts for the Times, Borne few persons (very few, after the lapse 

1833- 36. But there are two other topics of nearly half a century) will remember 

which we shall mention at greater length, these services: how Newman, after putting 
viz.: (1) his conduct in his parish, and (2) on his surplice in Adam de Brome’s Chapel, 
his personal relations with Dr. Arnold of entered the large chancel by the western 
Rugbj'. door (there was no other door in those 

To persons unacquainted with Oxford it days) a few minutes before the hour, how 
may be necessary to state that the parish of he walked quickly and quietly up to the 
St. Mary the Virgin (of which Newman was altar steps, dropped lightly on his knees, 
vicar from 1828 to 1843) was in several then rose, and stood motionless till the dock 
respects peculiar. The population was very had finished striking, and then be^an the 
small, as was also the emolument and the service. They will also remember his read- 
parochial work. The church was used on ing (who can ever forget it ?), so impressive 


not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. may be necessary to state that the parish of 

St. Mary the Virgin (of which Newman was 
Letters and Correspondence of John Henry v i car f rom 1828 to 1843) was in several 
Newman during his Life in the. English respects peculiar. The population was very 
Church. With a brief Autobiography, small, as was also the emolument and the 
Edited by Anne Mozley. (Longmans.) parochial work. The church was used on 
A friend and admirer of the Great Cardinal Sundays for the two University sermons, 
said of this book the other day that to There was no parish sermon in the morning; 
review it would be almost as difficult as to but in the afternoon service (which began 
write it. We are very much inclined to at four o’dock) were preached those sermons 
agree with this dictum ; and, accordingly, which in Newman’s time attracted so large 
wo shall not attempt to give an analysis an audience, consisting chiefly of members 
of Newman’s character, or to explain the of the University, and which were so 


Sundays for the two University sermons, and perfect in its own peculiar style, so 
There was no parish sermon in the morning; offensive and irreverent when imitated by 
but in the afternoon service (which began his younger admirers. It seems to us that 
at four o’clock) were preached those sermons Prof. Shairp’s account of his reading (quoted 
which in Newman’s time attracted so large by Miss Mozley, ii. 255) is somewhat mis- 
an audience, consisting chiefly of members leading, while it does not do justice to its 


motives that influenced his conduct at 
different crises of his remarkable career, 
but shall content ourselves with the less 
ambitious plan of selecting a few passages 
which we may be able to illustrate from our 
own personal knowledge or recollections. 

We must first say a few words about the 


of the University, and which were so effectiveness. 

wonderfully influential. But Newman was « Each separate sentence, or at least each short 
not content to leave the church services as paragraph, was spoken rapidly, but with great 
he had received them from his predecessor, clearness of intonation; and then at its close 
He first began to add “a Wednesday there was a pause, then another rapidly but 
evening’s service, . . . which [says he] is clearly spoken sentence, followed by another 
followed by a lecture extempore on the pause.” 


Creed. ... I at first drew above a hundred, 


plan of the work and the general contents chiefly University men, though they fell of a monotonous succession of pauses after 


of the two volumes, which are such as to off ” (June 21, 1834, vol. ii., p. 50). the reader’s excessively rapid delivery. But 

mako the reader occasionally somewhat _ The next improvement was the daily service this was certainly not the idea that would 
doubtful at first sight whether he has before in the chancel at eight in the morning and occur to anyone after hearing Newman read 
him the words of tho editor or of Newman four in the afternoon, which, as being in those either one of his sermons or one of the 
himself. The obscurity might havo been days most unusual in parish churches, was Lessons. He varied the style of his reading 

1 -- 1 1 il. _ _ r _i. _ _n • - 1 __ __ ih . _1_ • _ a_?... 1 -i. _J _ __ 


This description almost gives the impression 
of a monotonous succession of pauses after 
the reader’s excessively rapid delivery. But 
this was certainly not the idea that would 


The next improvement was the daily service this was certainly not the idea that would 
in the chancel at eight in the morning and occur to anyone after hearing Newman read 
four iu the afternoon, which, as being in those either one of his sermons or one of the 


lessened by tho moro frequent use of in- at first looked upon with wondering curiosity, 
verted commas. Tho Cardinal very naturally His own account of the matter is as follows: 
decided that tho earlier half of his life j think j mean on Bt . Petel , 8 Dfty) next 
ought to be treated by an Anglican, and Sunday, to announce my intention of reading 
also that it should be basod upon a short the morning service daily in tho chnncel while 
autobiography, written in 1874, and sup- and whenever I am in Oxford, according to the 
plementod by his letters. The book is injunctions of the Church, whether people 
brought before tho world with unusual at tend or not, I shall havo a desk put up near 


at first looked upon with wondering curiosity, as tho subject required it, and the pauses 
His own account of the matter is as follows: were only employed for the sake of emphasis. 

“ I think I mean on St. Peter’s Day, i.e., next Pe * h ?Pf no passage could be chosen more 
Sunday, to announce my intention of reading to exemplify the two chief peculiari- 

the morning service daily in the chnncel while ties of Newman’s reading than the end of 
and whenever I am in Oxford, according to the the third chapter of St. Luke, containing 
injunctions of the Church, whether people our Lord’s genealogy, which (it may be 
attend or not, I shall havo a desk put up near nocessnry to remind our younger readers) 


intended by an editor of liis own choosing 
(and he could hardly havo found a better) 
with his own annotations on the letters. 
The “ Autobiographical Momoir ” is written 
in the third person, and gives an account 
of his early life up to the date when the 
Apologia begins—viz., 1833. The selection 
of the letters for publication was left to 
Miss Mozley, and most persons will grant 
that she has upon the wholo executed the 
task with great judgment, though they will 
also probably think that many of tho shorter 
notes might have been omitted. A table of 
contents for each volume would have been 
convenient; but this want is supplied by 
a copious and excellent index. This indeed 
is now and then even unnecessarily full; 
and it also contains a few errors, which 
could hardly havo been avoided. Who but 
a contemporary could have distinguished 
between the two William Palmers,* the four 
Churtons,t and tho fivo Greswells ? } 


the altar, facing tho south, irom which I shall wa8 ; n those daj's one of tho Lessons in 
read the Psalms and Lessons, kneeling, how- Church. Tho list of names was read over 

i ever, towards the cast. It seems to me that tho . Al% * - i \ < tt _ . 

absurdity, as it appears to many, of Tom ", lth wonderful rapidity but “ with great 

Keblo’s daily plan Is his praying to empty clearness of intonation,’ till he came to 
benches. Put yourself near the altar and you 11 which was the son of Seth, when ho 
may be solitary. ... I am the more eager to mado a short but decided pause; then he 
begin this service because the Provost pointedly read, “ which was tho son of Adam ” ; then 
refused to let me keep open the chapel at he made a longer pauso, and then read in a 
Christmas” (June 21, 1834, ii. 50). somewhat lower tone of deep reverence, 

About a fortnight later ho says (p. 54): “ which was the son of God.” 

In 1834 lie says (ii. 50): “It is now a 
“ After many months deliberation, I have taken yoar since I have been anxious to begin a 
advantage of the Lon* Vatsition, when the wcek ly ce i ebr ation of the Lord’s Supper, 
college chapel is closed to begin daily morn- / j j not moved a step . 

mg service at St. Mary s; how it will succeed ^ J n % 7 -7i a • /V i v “■ 

ir still to ho soon ” I shall begin with Saints 7 days farst. In 

is , t . W1 April 9, 1837, he enters in his “Chrono- 

It. rl l rl annronr ntror n time pnnm mtn v • . 1 . _ ' .. _ . _ . .. 


ing service at St. Mary’s; how it will succeed 
is still to be seen.” 

It did succeed, after a time, completely; 
and the custom has continued without 

three of whom are mentioned in the letters, but 
only two appear iu the index. By the way, New¬ 
man writes the name in Greek, Xvpiar, in which 
word three of the six letters are wrong (i. 90). 

t Clement, Edward, Francis, Richard, and 
William, three of whom (Clement, Edward, and 


logical Notes ” (ii. 248): “ Early Com¬ 
munion at St. Mary’s first time; nineteen 
persons altogether.” 

These three services (two of which are still 
continued) were the only novelties intro¬ 
duced by Newman at St. Mary’s. In a letter 
(first printed in the Academy, August 30, 
1890), he says : “ I don’t think I mnde any 


CliurtoriSjt and tlio favo Greswells , ; Richard) arc huddled together under one name 1890), he says : " X don t think 1 mnde any 

•— — - —-in the index. There five brothers were educated innovation of ritual at St. Mary’s down to 

* “Falmerius Vigornieims,” and “ Pnlmerius by their father, tho Rev. W. Parr Gtcswell, and all a surplice for preaching in.” He took no 
Magdalenensis,” called respectively tho “Pilgrim” highly distinguished themselves at Oxford. Indeed, ,• f in rvarisb business (of which 

and tho “Deacon,” tho latter being also styled it was said that Francis of B. N. C., who only got ®® tlve P art J? parish business^(ot which 

“ Anathema Palmer ” and “ Cursing Palmer.” a second elms, was lookid down upon by his there was really very little), and his Ghurch- 
t Edward, Thomas, Whitaker, and William, brothers ns being a sort of diitndit to the family, warden (who is still alive) does not remember 


brothers ns being a sort of diitndit to the family. 


active part in parish business (of which 
there was really very little), and his Church¬ 
warden (who is still alive) does not remember 
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ever seeing him at a vestry meeting during 
the last three or lour years of his incum¬ 
bency. It appears from these volumes that 
he once got into hot water by refusing to 
marry one of his parishioners who had never 
been baptized, and that the matter was men¬ 
tioned (with exaggerations) in the Times. 
However, the lady was baptized after her 
marriage, as also was another member of 
her family (vol. ii., p. 131). 

But it was at the outlying hamlet of 
Littlemore that Newman had his chief 
work as a parish priest, which he enjoyed 
thoroughly, and whore his mother and 
sisters (who lived for a time in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood) were most useful. He 
was the means of getting a small church 
built, the first stone of which was laid by 
his mother, on July 21, 1835. It was con¬ 
secrated by the Bishop of Oxford (Bagot) 
on September 22, 1836, and there was daily 
service there from the time it was opened.- 
He was active also in the school; and his 
younger Oxford friends (who knew nothing 
of his musical acquirements) were astonished 
and amused by the 6tory that one of them 
had been over to Littlemore to see him (for 
he passed much of his time there latterly), 
and had found him “ fiddling ” to the school 
children, while they were practising their 
hymns for Sunday. His catechising the 
children in church was so attractive that 
men went out from Oxford every Sunday to 
hear it (vol. ii., p. 302). Indeed, his affec¬ 
tion for the place was so great that he 
wished to give up St. Mary’s and retain 
Littlemore; but the college (instigated 
greatly by the Provost) could not be per¬ 
suaded to consent to this. Accordingly, his 
connexion with St. Mary’s and with Little¬ 
more came to an end in September 1843. 
In his “ Chronological Notes’’ he mentions 
that on the 17th he preached at St. Mary’s ; 
on the 18th he went to London, and resigned 
St. Mary’s before a notary; on the 19th he 
sent in his resignation by Mr. Copeland, 
his curate, to the Archdeacon for the Bishop, 
and wrote to his Churchwarden the note 
printed in the Academy of August 30, 1890; 
on the 24th he preached at St. Mary’s for 
the last time; and, on the 25th, which was 
Littlemore Commemoration, he preached 
“ No. 604, his last sermon ” (ii. 424). Thus 
ended his duties as a parish priest of 
the Anglican Church; but it was not till 
Ootober 6, 1845, that he resigned his fellow¬ 
ship at Oriel, and two days afterwards he 
was received into the church of Rome. 

The account of Newman’s intercourse 
with Arnold must be reserved for another 
opportunity. 

W. A. Greenhill. 


Impressions and Opinions. By George 
Moore. (David Nutt.) 

Mr. George Moore has been described) 
with impressive inaccuracy, as the English 
Zola. At what was practically the outset 
of his career he gained a certain notoriety, 
which did him, artistically, both good and 
'harm, as the champion of the rights of the 
novel against Mr. Mudie. It did him good, 
by calling public attention to an unknown 
name; it did him harm, by attaching to that 
name a certain stigma. How wicked a 


book must be, said innocent people, if Mr. 
Mudie and Mr. Smith havo declined to 
circulate it! Mr. Moore, it is true, had 
been guilty of certain audacities; he had 
not written precisely for the young person ; 
it was evident that he had lived in France 
and studied French masterpieces. So, for 
those who believed in the Continental 
rather than the Modern British canons of 
art, his coming was welcomed as the coming 
of a deliverer. Unfortunately Mr. Moore 
has delivered nobod}', not even himself. 
He has written one book which to my mind 
is a masterpiece, A Mummer's Wife, and 
another book which is amazingly clever, 
The Confessions of a Young Man, with four or 
five other novels which are—well— manques, 
in spite of their ability, their independence, 
their unquestionable merits of various kinds. 
Meanwhile the three-volume novel pursues 
its placid course; Mr. Mudie and Mr. 
Smith cater for the young person ; and Mr. 
Vizetelly has not precisely made liis fortune 
out of the one-volume novel. 

Mr. George Moore’s literary career has 
been singularly interesting; his character 
as a writer is very curious. A man who 
respects his art, who is devoted to literature, 
who has a French eye for form, he seems 
condemned to produce work which is always 
spotted with imperfection. All his life he 
has been seeking a style, and he has not 
yet found one. At times he drops into style 
as if by accident, and then he drops style 
as if by design. He has a passionate 
delight in the beauty of good prose; he 
has an ear for the magic of phrases; his 
words catch at times a troubled, expressive 
charm; yet he has never attained ease in 
writing, and he is capable of astounding 
incorrectnesses—the incorrectness of a man 
who knows better, who is not careless, and 
yet who cannot help himself. The impres¬ 
sion produced by his best work is that 
of large, forthright power, and also of 
measure, design, the capacity for construc¬ 
tion. A Mummer's Wife is admirably put 
together, admirably planned and shaped; 
the whole composition of the book is 
masterly. The stylo may drag, but not the 
action; the construction of a sentence may 
be uncertain, but not the construction of a 
character. The actor and his wife are really 
living people; we see them in their sur¬ 
roundings, and we see every detail of those 
surroundings. What is most wonderful, 
perhaps, is the atmosphere. Mr. Moore, 
when he turned from painting to literature, 
preserved the essential quality of the painter. 
He might have painted his impressions badly 
in oils ; in words he paints them well. 

Mr. Moore’s new book, a collection of 
essays, has the appropriate name, Impressions 
and Opinions. The essays are concerned 
with literature, with the drama, and with 
pictures. In the first section there are 
essays on Balzac, Turgueneff, Verlaine, and 
one or two others; in the second, on an 
actress of the eighteenth century, “ Mummer 
Worship,” “ Our Dramatists and their 
Literature,” the Thciitre-Libre; in the third 
section, on Meissonier and the Salon Julian, 
Degas, art for the villa, the new pictures in 
the National Gallery. So interesting, so 
suggestive, so valuable a volume of critical 
essays has not appeared since Mr. Pater’s 


Appreciations. In saying this I had no 
intention of comparing Mr. Pater and Mr. 
Moore, who certainly are, in all obvious 
qualities, extremely unlike. But they have, 
after all, when one thinks of it, something 
in common. Alone among English men of 
letters who write criticism, they have a com¬ 
plete emancipation from English prejudices 
in art; they alone can be trusted for 
an unbiased opinion as to the words 
of, let us say, Goneourt, Flaubert, 
Merimee. Mr. Henry James has written 
some exquisitely subtle and sympathetic 
chapters on French writers, full of insight 
and truth; but Mr. James came to grief 
over Baudelaire. Mr. George Saintsbury, 
who has written a series of charming and 
instructive essays on contemporary French 
literature, also full of truth and insight, 
writes, after all, with a continual conscious¬ 
ness of a bourgeois audience, and apologises. 
Mr. Moore, like Mr. Pater, and like no one 
else whom I can think of, has an absolute 
devotion to art as art; he is rightly in¬ 
capable of taking anything into considera¬ 
tion but the one question—is this good or is 
it bad art ? With all those questions that 
haunt the ordii. .ry English brain he is 
totally unacquainted—those dragging con¬ 
siderations of tendency, of advisability, of con¬ 
vention. He receives impressions, he forms 
opinions, and he states his opinions, he indi¬ 
cates his impressions, frankly, simply, with¬ 
out conceiving the need of reservations, with¬ 
out feeling impelled to insist on limitations. 
So he has written an assay on Balzac, which 
does really drive home on us the intense 
and universal power of the man; he has 
written an essay on Turgueneff, which only 
a fellow-craftsman could have written; he 
has been the first to introduce to English 
readers the greatest living French poet— 
Paul Verlaine. In his consideration of the 
drama of to-day Mr. Moore has had the 
courage to say the truth at all costs—not with¬ 
out exaggeration, at times, but at all evonts 
fearlessly and with emphasis. Mr. Moore’s 
views of dramatic art seem to me, as a rule, 
unimpeachably sound ; and it is refreshing 
to read so much sober good sense on a 
question which has boon moro hotly dis¬ 
cussed, and to less purpose, than anything 
public or private outside Ireland. In the 
section devoted to art, Mr. Moore gives us 
impressions and opinions which aro specially 
valuable on account of liis intimate technical 
knowledge of the subject. He at least 
answers to Mr. Whistler’s requirement: he is 
a critic of pictures who has actually painted 
pictures himself. And nothing in the book 
is more admirable, both as criticism and as 
literature, than the brief, expressive study 
of Degas, the painter who has created a 
new art, ultra-modern, fin de siMe, the art 
of the ballet, the bathroom, the washing- 
tub, the racecourse, the shop-window. Here 
is a paragraph which may be severed, with¬ 
out too much loss, from its context. 

“ The violation of all the principles of com¬ 
position is the work of the first fool that chooses 
to make the caricature of art his career; but, 
like Wagner, Degas is possessed of such intui¬ 
tive knowledge of the qualities inhoront in the 
various elements that nature presents that lie is 
enabled, after having disintegrated, to re¬ 
integrate them, and with surety of ever finding 
j a new and more elegant synthesis. After the 
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dancers came the washerwoman. It is one thing 
to paint washerwomen amid decorative shadows, 
as Teniers would have done, and another thing 
to draw washerwomen yawning over the ironing- 
table in sharp outline upon a dark background. 
But perhaps the most astonishing revolution of 
all was the introduction of the shop-window 
into art. Think of a large plate-glass window, 
full of bonnets, a girl leaning forward to gather 
one! Think of the monotonous and wholly 
unbearable thing any other painter would have 
contrived from such a subject; and. then 
imagine a dim, strange picture, the subject of 
which is hardly at first clear; a strangely con¬ 
trived composition, full of the dim, sweet, sad 
poetry of female work. For are not those 
bonnets the signs and symbols of long hours of 
weariness and dejection ? and the woman that 
gathers them, iron-handed fashion, has moulded 
and set her seal upon. See the fat woman 
trying on the bonnet before the pier-glass, the 
shopwomen around her. How the lives of 
those poor women are epitomised and depicted 
in a gesture ! Years of servility and obeisance 
to customers, all the lifo of the fushiouable 
woman’s shop is there. Degas says : * Les 
artistes sont tellement presses! et que nous 
faisons bien notre affaire avec les choses qu’ils 
ont oubliees.’ (‘ Artists are always in such a 
hurry, and we find all that we want in what 
they have left behind ’).” 

The value of Mr. Moore’s book is that it 
is the work of an artist who understands 
art, and who is entirely honest, absolutely 
unaffected, in his noting down of exactly 
how he has been impressed by this or that 
novel, drama, or picture. Understanding 
criticism, as he says, “more as the story of 
the critic’s own sold than as an exact 
science,” ho tells us, in the most straight¬ 
forward and convincing way, just what his 
own sensation has been, not in the least 
caring to arrive at any sort of abstract 
critical truth—as if that were possible! 
not in the least caring if he seems in one 
place to contradict what he has said in 
another. This truth to one’s impression of 
tilings, how rare it is ! The first difficulty 
with most peoplo is to know what their own 
impression is ; the next to express it in pre¬ 
cise terms. Mr. Moore is never in doubt as 
to the impression ho has recoived, and that 
he can bo both precise and subtle in expres¬ 
sing it let the following paragraph bear 
witness:— 

“ But to whom shall we compare Turgueneff? 
It would be vain to speak of Miss Austen ; her 
charm is too special, too peculiar to herself. 
Balzac’s genius lies in his universality, Miss 
Austen’s in her parochialism ; the former was 
infinitely daring in attempting almost every¬ 
thing, the latter is infinitely daring in at¬ 
tempting almost nothing. She seems to 
have formulated her poetic system as fol¬ 
lows : I know nothing of the natural sciences, 
of politics, of metaphysics, nor have I attempted 
to plumb the depths of the human soul; I am 
a maiden lady, interested in the few people 
with whom my lot is cast. If you care to hear 
how So-and-so married So-and-so I will tell you, 
and the simple tale I will relieve by an elderly 
gentleman whose faith is in gruel, and who 
strives to obtain converts to his favourite 
nourishment; but if you want to be astonished 
or instructed, go elsewhere ; I can do neither, 
nor will I pretend to. Now if the reader can 
imagine a beautifully cultivated islet, lying 
somewhere between the philosophic realism of 
Balzac -and the maiden-lady realism of Miss 
Austen, he will have gone far to see Turgueneff 
as I see him. Or shall I refer hi m to Mr. 
Henry James, who may be said to be allied to 


the Russian novelist more than any other writer. 
The obvious aim of both is subtlety, and both 
are reserved. On many occasions both have 
no doubt said,' I shall gain more by not saying 
the word than by saying it. Is not nature very 
often vague r 1 People come and go we know 
not where or how.’ But Turgueneff had a more 
intellectual audience than Mr. Henry James, 
and no matter how strong the artistic tempera¬ 
ment may be, sooner or later the audience has 
its way with the artist; and reservation with 
Mr. Henry James often drifts merely into good 
breeding ; he is often merely social, and, not¬ 
withstanding his great qualities, too often like 
a fashion-plate.” 

How admirable this is, how admirably 
expressed! Beading over what I have j ust 
transcribed, I am half tempted to go back 
and alter what I said at the beginning about 
a writer who can write so well. But no, 
let it stand : what I said was perfectly true. 
Yettho author of A Mummer's Wife, of The 
Confessions of a Young Mato, of Impressions and 
Opinions, has more narrowly escapod being 
a great writer than oven he himself, perhaps, 
is aware. 

Arthur Symons. 


would ,have done*. 


TWO BOOKS ON SPANISH HISTORY. 

Chapters from the Religious History of Spain 

connected with the Inquisition. By Henry 

Charles Lea. (Philadelphia.) 

Etudes Sur VEspagne. Par A. Morel-Fatio. 

Deuxieme Serie. (Paris : Bouillon.) 

These books are very different in their 
character and in their special subject, but 
they are oqually excellent. It would be 
hard to give the preference to the one over 
the other as thorough conscientious studies 
of different portions of Spanish history 
studies, based not only on printed matter 
and on documents accessible to all, but on 
MSS. lying before unrecognised in public 
libraries or in private hands. They thus 
aro real additions to our knowledge of the 
subject of which they treat. M. Lea. is well 
known as the latest historian of the Spanish 
Inquisition ; the inedited private MSS. 
which ho chiefly uses are in the possession 
of Gen. Y. Biva Palacio of Mexico, and of 
Mr. David Fergusson ; while M. Morel- 
Fatio, dealing with tho eighteenth contury, 
makes use of MS. letters, journals, and 
writings of tho Condes Fernan-Nunez, of 
the Prince Salm-Salm, of tho Abbo of Viera 
and others, which he has printed in his 
Appendix. 

Let us take M. Lea’s book first, in which, 
though the style is sometimes negligent, the 
matter is always valuable. It consists of 
five studies, or essays: on the Censorship 
of the Press, on the Mystics and Illuminati, 
on the Endemoniadas, on El Santo Nino de la 
Guardia, and on Brianda de Bardaxi. Of 
these the essays on the censorship of tho 
press, and that on the mystics are by far 
the most valuable; the two last have 
appeared elsewhere. The article on the 
eonsorship of the press is important, not 
only for the religious, but also for the 
literary history of Spain. M. Lea brings 
out well both the independence of the 
Spanish censorship as regards the Boman 
Index, and also its perpetual inconsistencies I prisoner.” 
and contradictions, which did more harm | Mgstiea of Maria de Agreda 


than sustained severity 
He well observes p. 124- 

“ Of all monarchs the King of Spain was the 
most absolute and the most resolute to preserve 
his prerogative against papal encroachments. 
Spain had always asserted the right to regulate 
the internal affairs of her Church in many 
points which conflicted with the claims of the 
Holy See and with ecclesiastical privilege as 
defined in the canon law.” 

The long quarrel between the Carmelites 
and Jesuits on Papenbrock’s Acta Sanctorum 
and the contradictory decrees continued 
after 1643. I have in my possession several 
such, both MSS. and printed, down to 1759. 
One is a copy of a strong letter in defenoe 
of the Jesuits against the Inquisitor General 
from the Most August Emperor Leopold 
Ignacio to our Catholic Majesty —dada en 
Viena a 20 de Enero de 1696. In some parts 
of this essay, M. Lea allows hardly enough 
weight to the great part that contraband of 
all kinds has played in Spain. Somebody 
has described the despotism of Louis XIV. 
and XV. of France as a despotism tempered 
by epigram; so Spain in some respects 
might be described as a despotism tempered 
by contraband. Laws were made in Spain 
but not always observed there. Canovas 
del Castillo has noticed the curious fact of 
the number of subscribers to Diderot’s 
Encyclopaedia in the Basque Provinces. I 
have found copies of earlier editions of 
Jansenius, Quesnel, and other Jansenists in 
private libraries in Northern Spain, dating 
long before the suppression of the censor¬ 
ship ; and such books if once in these parts 
would easily spread to other provinces. 

In the essay on the mystics, Dr. Lea 
excellently remarks (pp. 21-7) that “the 
boundaries between heresy and sainthood 
were often perilously obscure.” Mysticism 
belongs to all religions, and to none. Found 
in the earliest Buddhist writings and in 
religions older still, whon all forms of 
external religion and of objective faith 
have been discarded, this may still remain ; 
as examples in proof, compare the parallel 
passages of Molinos and Amiel’s Journal 
Intime, or Leon Hebraeo’s writings with 
Spenser’s “Hymn to Heavenly Beauty.” 
Facts like these show that the Church may 
bo right in keeping strict watch over mystic 
tendencies and aberrations. At the same 
timo Dr. Lea hardly does justice to the 
excoeding beauty of the stylo and thoughts 
of the best of the Spanish mystics, such as 
Luis de Leon and Luis de Granada on the 
one side, and Juan de Valdes on the 
other; nor does he sufficiently recognise the 
vast change made when that which is occa¬ 
sional only in an earlier writer is moulded 
and hardened into a sine qua non system by 
later one. The infernal slowness and 
patience of the proceedings of the Inquisi¬ 
tion on which he dwells were but exaggera¬ 
tions of the tedious methods of Spanish civil 
and criminal laws. Asking once one of our 
ambassadors in South America what gave 
him most trouble, he replied at once, “ not 
international and political questions, but the 
Spanish law; even where the innocence was 
allowed and notorious, it sometimes takes 
two years to procure the liberation of a 
I may add that the Ciudad 
( i.c . an Auto- 
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biography of the B.V.M.) is by no means 
dead; there hare been two French transla¬ 
tions, at least, in the present century, and 
it still supplies the chief matter to many of 
the popular manuals used in the Mots de 
Mane. 

With regard to the subject of sorcery, 
the Endemoniadas, and El Santo Nino de la 
Guardia, I think that the latter case marks 
a real attempt at sorcery, casting a spell 
over the Inquisitors on the part of the Jews. 
It has nothing to do with a Passover sacrifice 
of a Christian child. The deed, so far as it 
was really committed, would be the out¬ 
come of terror and superstition. Under 
the influence of the Inquisition, the 
kings, after a long struggle, had ceased 
to protect “ mios Judios ” ; the first autos 
de fi against them had taken place, the 
first decrees of expulsion were published, ex¬ 
tirpation stared them in the face. If con¬ 
verted, they were only more helpless victims 
to the Inquisition as “ conversos ” than they 
had been as Jews. There was no help for 
them anywhero—in God or iu man; what 
wonder, then, that some should turn to that 
other help, which everyone believed in in 
that age, the diabolical help of sorcery. It 
is a great mistake to conclude that, because 
witchcraft itself is unreal, therefore it was 
nover practised. So long as spells of any 
kind were believed to have real power, the 
belief engendered the practice. I do not 
say that I think all the details of the case 
of the Nino de la Guardia, and especially 
that of the crucifixion, are proved. The 
evidence is always vague and proof difficult 
in such cases ; but I think that some attempt 
at sorcery was made, and a stolen Host was 
used. Because torture was a most uncertain 
method of extracting evidonco, it does not 
follow that all evidence thus obtained was 
false. The temptation to add to what was 
true, when once confession began, was 
very great; but the initial facts may bo 
correct. In general, the Inquisition dealt 
(for the times) mercifully with witchcraft; 
in the great epidemic in the first years of 
the seventeenth century the Church and the 
Inquisition showed far more good senso and 
mercy than the French lawyers. On the 
other hand, I should state that M. Morel- 
Fatio alludes to the story as undoubtedly 
untrue. 

To pass from M. Lea’s volume to that of 
M. Morel-Fatio is to go from the dungeon 
and the torture-chambers of the Inquisition 
to the life of court and camp, and to the 
salons of the grandees of the reign of 
Charles HI. Of this life we have hero an 
excellent picture grouped round the central 
figures of the Condes Feman-Nunez aud the 
Dukes of Infantado. The third figure, the 
Prince Emanuel of Salm-Salm, shows us one 
of the most curious types of the old regime ; 
the high-born, half-military, half-courtly 
adventurer, who, if he could get no post in 
his own country, took service in that of 
another with equal indifference. Thus, this 
prince’s career (if career it can be called 
when he seems to havo done nothing in 
either country) was about equally divided 
as colonel-proprietor, first of a rogiment 
in Spain for a score of years, then for 
another score of a French regiment; 
and yet, when the Revolution comes, he 


claims exemption from the laws and saisie 
of France on the ground that he is a German 
and not a Frenchman. So nearly all the 
Spanish grandees here represented are more 
or less afraneesados —all tainted with what 
they called philosophy; not one, from the 
kings downward, endowed with real mili¬ 
tary spirit or manly virtues, all children of 
the decadence, drifting helplessly to the 
end which would have made Spain a 
province of France, but for the Spanish 
people, whom they never understood. The 
Conde Fernan-Nunez himself is the only 
character which rouses our sympathies, and 
under M. Morel-Fatio’s guidance we learn 
to know him well. 

Happy would the task of the reviewer be 
if books of thorough workmanship like 
these two fell often to his lot. 

Wentworth Webster. 


A Ride Through Asia Minor and Armenia. 

By Henry C. Barkley. (John Murray.) 

It is difficult to see the raison d'etre of 
this book. Isolated passages are interest¬ 
ing ; but there are so many errors that 
one mistrusts the whole; the style, never 
brilliant, at times sots the reador’s teeth 
on edge; and the information generally 
is not up to date. Mr. Barldey for¬ 
gets that while he has kept an expectant 

E ublic waiting more than twelve years for 
is book, the march of events has continued, 
so that we find the author printing such 
things as—the “Bulgars are very bumptious, 
and hardly know their position, and are de¬ 
cidedly not ripe to govern themselves with¬ 
out foreign help ”—without so much as a 
footnote to acknowledge that the sturdy 
little Principality has proved him utterly at 
fault. In speaking of tho massacre of the 
prisoners and wounded at Plevna, when told 
by a Turkish soldier that “ it was done by 
the Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians . . 

they killed the Osmanli soldiers themselves 
for the sake of plunder,” Mr. Barkley says : 
“ I took this last part with a grain of salt, for 
what is a Bashi-Bazouk '{ Simply a lower- 
order Turk ; and what is a soldier but the same 
Putting on a ragged old uniform cannot alter 
the nature of the man, and I believe the soldier 
that fought in tho light often became a cut¬ 
throat in the dark.” 

Yet he makes the distinction later on, and 
speaks of 

“ that deservedly ill-reputed force, tho Bashi- 
Bazouks, that is to say, an untrained, self- 
horsed volunteer, whose object in appearing in 
the field was to amass all the portable plunder 
he could for his private use.” 

Mr. Barkley began his ride at Broussa, 
a town with which he was much impressed, 
as all visitors are. But even the valley 
of Broussa, than which nature has scarcely 
produced anything richer or more lovely, 
fails to inspire any graphic passages. 
Indeed, the author appears to lack tho 
capacity, so essential to the writer of travels, 
for receiving vivid impressions and repro¬ 
ducing them in his pages. Ho finds the 
houses of Broussa “ old-fashioned,” and 
sees neither beauty nor grandour in the 
mosques which havo aroused the enthusiasm 
of so many travellers. Tho silk industry, 
which forms the chief occupation of the 


inhabitants, Mr. Barkley tells us, “has 
been going downhill for some years.” This 
is no longer true, though doubtless correct 
when it was written. The adoption of the 
Pasteur system has resulted in tho exter¬ 
mination of the disease which formerly 
ravaged the worm. Of late years the 
industry has been gradually recovering its 
old importance, and there are at present in 
the town of Broussa itself no fewer than 
forty-two mills, employing about 120 hands 
each. The seed comes chiefly from France, 
not “Japan, Italy, or Bagdad.” The most 
interesting branch of the trado is the 
cottage industry, the beautiful stuffs for 
which Broussa is renowned being made by 
the Turkish women at their homes; but of 
this Mr. Barkley tells us nothing except 
that he 

“visited one or two wretched sheds, where 
Turkish towels and embroidered handkerchiefs 
were being made, and nothing could have been 
rougher than the old-fashioned looms; but the 
Turkish owners evidently looked on the miser¬ 
able frames as something to be proud of.” 

The travellers were plentifully regaled 
with Btories of brigandage and violence; 
but although the conclusion of peace had 
flooded the country with disbanded troops, 
and the Zaptieh force was in a most dis¬ 
organised state, they were unmolested 
throughout their wanderings. Their experi¬ 
ences will not tempt any but the hardiest to 
follow in their footsteps. The following is 
not less inviting than many other incidents : 

“ The road . . . had been washed away into 
such deep ruts . . . that the araba must have 
gone over had it not boon for tho perpendicular 
banks on either side on which it fell, and against 
which it had to be dragged ; and this made the 
work so heavy that tho horses jibbed, and 
eventually sat down like dogs on their haunches. 
There was nothing for it but to tie up our 
riding horses, unload the araba, and then 
altogether give it a shove, till the horses with a 
plunge took to drawing, and rushed on for a 
few hundred yards, to stick fast again; and this 
they did so often that it was an hour before we 
got to tho top, a distance of a mile. Then 
all the luggage had to be fetched up and 
reloaded ... To make matters worse, u heavy 
thunderstorm came ou, aud wo were soon, in 
spite of our mackintoshes, a cake of mul and 
slush.” 

That in the day time. At night they had 
generally to sojourn in the villages, of which 
the following is a specimen : 

“ The dirt of the villages is beyond belief. 
Hugo heaps of manure are on ovory available 
spot. . . . Dead dogs and cats lie rotting within 
a few feet of the doors, while open cesspools 
arc everywhere handy. Tho stable is never 
quite cleaned out. When tho accumulated filth 
of years has raised the fl >or so that there is not 
sufficient head-room, the owner will clean out 
a foot or so of the top surfa;o, leaving the 
good old found itio i reeking benoath. Insects 
swarm; and a night in one of these rooms is 
death to sleep or rest. . . . One of our chief 
difficulties was to find a flat spot sufficiently 
clean to pitch our tent ou; and constantly, 
when we had just got it up, we found a dead 
dog or some equally odoriferous neighb >ur close 
to windward of us.” 

“The village bread consists of flat tough 
cakes, exactly like old dirty saddle-flaps. , . . 
Iu most villages a little honey can bo got; in 
one in threo milk is to be had; in one in five, 

[ eggs. But in many nothing is forthcoming 
I but the ‘ saddle-flaps.’ ” 
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But there are compensations. At times the 
scenery is grand; game is abundant in 
many districts; and pleasant hospitality 
awaited them at many halting-places. Kil- 
lidghar was ono of these oases. There, on 
their arrival, they 

“were at once taken to a fresh two-storied 
house on the outskirts of the village, and 
shown into a room on the upper story, with 
boarded floor and clean divans, cool, fresh, and 
sweet, the windows looking into a vineyard 
filled with fruit-trees [sic], and on beyond 
across the valley, some quarter of a mile wide, 
to the steep, rigged hills.” 

Not only wore they well lodged, but the 
villagers brought them bread, chickens, 
milk, eggs, yaoutt (misspelt youatt by Mr. 
Barkley), and a splendid comb of virgin 
honey. 

We are told a great deal about the mis- 
government of the country and the lawless¬ 
ness of the inhabitants, and something may 
be learnt from this book of the characteristics 
of the different peoples. At the time of the 
author’s visit, Circassians were arriving by 
hundreds ; and as the Turkish Government 
is at the present moment receiving thousands 
of these emigrants from Russia, and settling 
them in Asia Minor and Armenia, it is 
interesting to note the effect of these forced 
additions to the population. As Mr. Barkley 
puts it, “ They behaved as if they were 
lords and masters of the country and kicked 
up a row with every one . . . if all was 
not exactly to their taste.” No wonder they 
are hated and feared by the settled com¬ 
munities upon whom they prey. TheMudir 
of one village said :— 

“If you send Circassians here, we will shoot 
the lot at once. . . . Some were sent here 

years ago. We supported them for a year, we 
built them houses and gave them land, and all 
the time they were here they never did an hour’s 
work, but at night they prowled about, stole 
our cattle and sheep and that of our neighbours, 
and treated us as if we were dependent on them.” 

Nor has Mr. Barkley much good to say of 
the other races with which he came in 
contact. He scarcely leaves to the Turks 
even the virtue of bravery, and he says that, 

“not only is drunkenness almost as common 
among the Turks as i- is with us, but they 
have apparently got over thinking it a sin 
and disgrace, nnd it is both openly indulged 
in and openly talked of. Few of the upper 
classes abstain, and many make it a rule 
to go to bed drunk every night. . . . The 
swell Turks delight in making up parties to the 
kiosks in the neighbouring vineyards, taking 
their womankind with them. Several families 
will join in these outings. All get drunk, men 
and women, for days together. Husbands get 
confused, and mistake their neighbours’ wives 
for their own ; quarrels, fighting, and murders 
often take place, and the generally phlegmatic 
Turk becomes when drunk a raging madman. 
If this is all true, a'd we hai it so constantly 
repeated and confirmed in different towns that 
I cannot help believing it is, the end of the 
Turk is nearer than I thought.” 

It would bo interesting to know the nation¬ 
ality of the persons who gave the author 
this information. For those who know the 
Turks comment is needless, and those who 
go to the book for information will find 
their faith in the author too much shaken to 
accept sueli astounding statements on his 
authority alone. He “ learnt another fact 


at this place ”—viz., that a Turkish woman 
thinks she will lose her husband’s affection 
if she becomes a mother. Perhaps it was 
there the author also learnt that “five 
piastres are a shilling! ” 

Although he claims to have ridden through 
Armenia, he scarcely entered the chief pro¬ 
vince ; hut what he saw of the Armenians 
does not seem to have impressed him 
favourably:— 

“ Emigration or self-help of any sort is beyond 
them; and even if the men would quit the 
country, the women would not, and would use 
their irresistible powers of tears and entreaty to 
bind their mankind under the Turkish yoke. 
Poor creatures ! hundreds of years of oppression 
have stamped out all manly feeling and made 
them what they are—a fit people for slavery, 
whose noblest ambition is to cheat and outwit 
their masters, an operation they perform with 
great skill.” 

And again:— 

“The Turks nro the best friends the mission¬ 
aries have, for they simply leave them alone. . 

. . . The real enemies to the mission work 

are the Christians, and they carry their enmity 
so far that the missionaries and their wives can¬ 
not go out into the streets without being abused 
in the vilest language, mobbed, or stoned. . . . 
I sadly fear the missionaries lend the cloak of 
religion to these Armenians, who accept it to 
hide their swindling, lying, cheating, and other 
mean vices, and also because they think, and 
truly, that they may get a little protection from 
the missionaries, and through them sometimes 
have justice done them.” 

The author comes to the conclusion that if 
the Turks were removed for a short time, 
the three denominations of Christians would 
cut each other’s throats. 

The misspelling of geographical names 
throughout the book is flagrant, and there 
is a liberal sprinkling of other errors. The 
defender of Kars is written Muchtar Pasha; 
we have Hussein Ami Pasha instead of 
Hussein Avni Pasha ; and we are told that 
the news of the Battak massacres was pub¬ 
lished in England in August 1877—the 
massacres were almost forgotten by that 
time. J. B. Pinker. 


Parson and Peasant: Some Chapters of their 

Natural History. By J. B. Bume. 

(Methuen.) 

There is an air of truthfulness, as well as 
of modesty, about this little volume, which 
cannot fail to create a favourable impres¬ 
sion . From the dedication— 1 ‘ To the memory 
of Francis Rivers, Peasant and Parish 
Clerk”—to the last chapter, which deals 
with the worries of a school-teacher’s life, 
there is abundant evidence that the writer 
is in thorough sympathy with his surround¬ 
ings. Ho has found in the small and, as 
some think, dull sphere of a country parish 
congenial occupation and numerous oppor¬ 
tunities for usefulness, and he possesses that 
common sense which in such circumstances 
is likely to be more serviceable than elo¬ 
quence or erudition. Mr. Burno may, 
indeed, be both eloquent and erudite. We 
know him only through his book ; and there 
he simply stands out as a country parson, 
who loves his work and loves his people, 
and through this love has acquired an 
intimate knowledge of both, which he im¬ 


parts to the world in a pleasantly-instructive 
fashion. 

Although inferior to Dr. Jessopp as a 
humourist, Mr. Burne is by no means 
wanting in shrewdness of observation and 
witty remark; and, while thoroughly appre¬ 
ciating the many good points in the English 
peasant and his genuine virtues, he is also 
quite alive to his defects. Thus, in the 
chapter entitled “The Peasant Behaving 
Pretty,” he comments upon those forms of 
rustic insincerity—one must not call it 
hypocrisy—with which most dwellers in the 
country who mix with their poorer neigh¬ 
bours are familiar. The casual visitor from 
town who tries to enter into conversation 
with the ordinary labourer or his wife will 
not, as a rule, get much out of them. But 
the parson or squire will, at any rate in the 
southern counties, meet with a good deal of 
that questionable courtesy which consists 
in saying what is likely to be acceptable 
rather than what is true. Such procedure 
is not the result of any deep-laid plan, but 
a habit transmitted from a less independent 
ast. The parson will, perhaps, receive a 
ttle delicate flattery about his last Sunday’s 
sermon, coupled with an expression of regret 
that rheumatism—for which there is nothing 
so good as “ new ” flannel—so often keeps 
man and wife from Church. The squire will 
hare a polite inquiry after his honour’s 
health, but an obiter dictum on the difficulty 
of keeping up club payments in these hard 
times may also reach his ear. But if either 
parson or squire should happen to be on the 
other side of the hedge when Hodge and 
his mate are eating their “nuncheon,” or 
ear-witness when the village matron is 
scolding a refractory child, there will be 
irresistible proof that rustic tongues have 
two sides. But then in that respect there is 
not much difference between peasant and 
eer. Their vocabularies are not identical, 
ut with the spread of Board schools and 
“society” newspapers even that distinction 
may in time be effaced. 

Mr. Burne has some excellent observations 
on what he calls the “ Peasant in Service ” 
—meaning thereby not the agricultural 
labourer, but the domestic servant who 
comes from a cottage home. The position 
of servants in most modern households has 
undergone a mighty change during the last 
thirty years. The demand has exceeded the 
supply. The facilities for changing situa¬ 
tions have stimulated the desire for change, 
and the general spirit of the times has de- 
troyed the old idea of dependence on the 
one side and responsibility on the other. 

“ The eye of the maiden of the period looks to 
the hand of her mistress for nothing but 
possibly her old gloves—guidance and admoni¬ 
tion she is prone to resent. . . . The relation 
in which she and her mistress stand to each 
other she is inclined to consider as by way of 
bargain—a certain amount and kind of work 
in return for so much money.” 

Not that the fault is on one side only, for 
indifferent service is, as often as not, the 
result of indifference on the part of the 
employer. The good offices of the parson 
may in these altered circumstances be as 
needful as ever, but have certainly become 
less easy to perform; and in most cases he 
knows less acout the servants in the “ great 
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house ” than of any other habitual attendants 
at church. With the maids of all work he 
is, however, brought into frequent contact. 
They are constantly coming home and often 
are really unfit to go out. 

“ In their first place probably they were unfor¬ 
tunate ; set to work beyond the little strength 
which they brought with them, their growing 
limbs were strained, and their constitution w^s 
still further weakened by the low diet which 
was all that their employers could afford them. 
They came back sadly out of health, and by 
reason of anaemia, the doctor says, have ever 
since been incapable of service, except for a 
short spell. Would that they were as incapable 
of marriage! From this class come the least 
capable wives and mothers.” 

But Mr. Burne is ready to testify to the 
general thriftiness of the peasant, and one 
of the most interesting chapters in his book 
is that in which he discusses the benefits of 
village co-operative stores. The subject is 
treated in a very practical way; and the 
trade accounts of a little business are given, 
which show that even in a parish with only 
600 people it is quite possible to carry it on 
with profit to the shareholders as well as 
with advantage to the customers. 

“ The old village shop owed its failure very 
much to buying upon credit; so soon as the 
town grocer got the little tradesman well upon 
his books, he could shoot the rubbish of his 
grand shop on to the village counter at his 
own price 

and, we must add, so soon as the peasant 
got into debt, he lost the right to complain 
and the power to go elsewhere. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Burne 
further, and take leave of him with regret. 
There are many social problems upon which 
his observations throw light; and, though 
his experience has been gained in a limited 
area, it is the experience of a thoughtful 
man, gathered slowly and digested leisurely, 
and thus, like the ripe fruit of a cultured 
tree, is worth having. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


new novels. 

A Bolt from the Blue. By Scott Graham. 
In 8 vole. (Sampson Low.) 

John Squire’s Secret. By C. J. Wills. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Prince of the Glades. By Hannah 
Lynch. In 2 vols. (Methuen.) 

The Christ that is to be. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Sappho of Green Springs , <$-<•. By Bret 
Harte. (Chatto & AVindus.) 

A Domestic Experiment. By the author of 
“Ideala.” (Blackwood.) 

The Golden lake. By W. Carlton Dawe. 
(Trischler.) 

From some press notices which appear at 
the end of A Bolt from the Blue it would 
appear that the author is a man. If this is 
the case, all that can be said is that he has 
managed by his style of writing to disguise 
the fact remarkably well. The book in 
question shows a subtle intimacy with 
feminine weaknesses, instincts, and impulses, 
not often possessed by men ; while, on the 
other hand, it exhibits little knowledge of, 
or sympathy with, masculine attributes, nor 


is a thoroughly commendable male character 
to be found throughout its pages. John 
Le Breton, tire handsome, winning, good- 
for-nothing libertine, and Reaper Slingsby, 
the vulgar parvenu and millionaire, are 
portraits hackneyed in conception and, in 
regard to at least one of them, overdone in 
treatment; Sir Robert Strange, the moral 
young man of the story, is too saturnine and 
ill-tempered to be attractive; and no other 
men play important parts. With the women 
it is entirely different: Mona Le Breton, 
who, finding after a year of married 
life that her husband has already been 
divorced under peculiarly scandalous cir¬ 
cumstances, forthwith leaves him, and hides 
herself under her maiden name in a country 
rectory, is a delightful creation ; and so to a 
less extent are Maud, Ethel, and Daisy 
Carpenter, the rector’s three daughters, 
Lady Strange, the mother of Sir Robert, 
and Julia Slingsby, the vulgar parvenu’s 
still more vulgar daughter. In point of 
style the novel is above the average, and it 
contains plenty of shrewd and oven original 
remarks; so that on the whole it might havo 
been declared a good one, but for a distinctly 
impotent conclusion. That Mona, the lovable, 
should be put out of the way by the gross 
expedient of an express engine, in order to 
let a worthless divorce and his uninteresting 
wife unite again, is a provoking miscarriage 
of poetic justice. 

Without doubt John Squire’s Secret is an 
entertaining book, though, unfortunately, 
the entertainment is not of a very high 
order. Mr. Wills is not devoid of valuable 
literary qualifications: his books descriptive 
of Persian habits and society have for some 
time been recognised as valuable contribu¬ 
tions to our knowledge of that country ; and 
he has a keen eye for salient points and 
eccentricities of character, which, united to 
an easy, bantering style, gives plenty of liveli¬ 
ness to his narratives. More than this, how¬ 
ever, is required for a good novel. That the 
book before us has scarcely any plot is per¬ 
haps of no consequence, seeing that the 
author’s strength lies in descriptions and 
character studies. Its defect is that these 
studies are far too numerous and in some cases 
unpleasantly overdrawn. That Jack Cum- 
berbatch and his sister Lucia should succeed 
in interpreting a hitherto unintelligible 
cipher in an old Persian traveller’s diary, 
and that Jack on the strength of the in¬ 
formation acquired should undertake a 
journey to the East in quest of buried 
treasure, is all very well in its way, and a 
perfectly legitimate motif. But one would 
prefer to read a narrativo less overdone with 
“smart” writing, and less obstructed at 
every turn with the introduction of new 
characters, which require from one to half 
a dozen pages to set them off properly; in 
particular, the Americans, Solon G. Double- 
'ace, Sacharissa Doubleface, and Abiram P. 
Skinner, who all indulge in the vilest trans¬ 
atlantic slang, seem imported into the tale 
merely for the purpose of exhibiting the 
writer’s commanding knowledge of that 
species of argot. The part of the book 
which deals with Persian life is interesting. 

The Prince of the Glades is a story of the 
Fenian movement by a writer who dedicates 


her book to Miss Anna Parnell, and who 
not only sympathises with the aims of that 
exploded agitation, but entertains painfully 
despondent views on the present condition 
of Ireland under the yoke of foreign aggres¬ 
sion. We are gravely assured in the opening 
chapter that m that downtrodden oountry 
twenty years ago 

‘ ‘ trade was brisker, the people had more money 
to spend, and spent it more freely; the summers 
were warmer and longer, and the look of the 
land not nearly so desolate and irredeemably 
bad. Then the general mood was livelier, less 
thoughtful, and less darkly political; rebellion 
had no disastrous effect upon wit, and the 
national jig had not fallen into desuetude, 
&c„ &c.” 

Luckily for the patience of the reader, this 
strain is not continued throughout; and, 
though veiled allusions to Saxon oppression 
now and then appear, and the rural con¬ 
stabulary are most commonly brought under 
our notice as “ the representatives of foreign 
ride,” the story is not altogether sacrificed 
to partisan philippics. It is a pity the 
latter should have appeared at all, for there 
is plenty of good stuff in the book. The 
O’Moore of Carrighmore, an absentee land¬ 
lord, living a butterfly life in Paris, Godfrey 
his heir, left to vegetate at home, and 
imbued with wild dreams of liberating his 
country ri et armis, and the Diana-liko 
Camilla Knoys, a veritable hero in petticoats, 
are all well worth reading about. 

We have been rather overdone of lato 
years with what, for want of a better name, 
we may call the post-dated order of romance, 
offering us a peep at mankind as he will bo 
500 or 1000 years hence. Few of them can 
challenge comparison in point either of 
imagination or interest with Lord Lytton’a 
Coming Race, which initiated this style in 
fiction; but so far as we are aware, no 
writer hitherto has ventured upon the ex¬ 
periment of choosing the Second Advent of 
the Messiah as a subject for an ordinary 
novel, and The Christ that is to be may at 
least upon this ground lay some claim to 
originality. Here, however, originality 
ends. Tho anonymous author of the 
book, rejecting popular beliefs upon the 
subject, places our Lord’s reappearance in 
London in tho year 2100 a.d. ; and, so 
far from “ coming in the clouds with power 
and great glory, assigns to him a ministry' 
resembling in all essential particulars 
the one recorded in Biblical narrative. 
Christ appears in his original character as a 
teacher and healer; as before, he is despised 
and rejected of men ; in the end he miracu¬ 
lously vanishes from sight and is seen no 
more, when just upon the point of falling 
into the hands of a hostile mob urged on 
to his destruction by the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Elders of the latter days. 
Apart from the rather daring nature of its 
leading conception, the tale does not con¬ 
tain much that is particularly striking. The 
author displays remarkable clearness in his 
exposition of popular beliefs, and is judicious 
in his method of contrasting them; nor, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Christ’s 
disappearances from sight—which, if not 
actually suggestive of pantomime, have at 
all events an Apocryphal Gospel air—does 
he show other man becoming reverence in 
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hie treatment of a subject which might 
easily have lent itself to travesty. 

Bret Harte is almost matchless as a pro¬ 
ficient in the difficult art of writing a short 
story well. A Sappho of Green Springs is 
the title given to a book containing four 
tales from his pen of life on the Pacific 
slope. They abound in those boldly drawn 
types of Western civilisation, and in that 
subtle combination of the humorous and 
pathetic, for which the writer has long been 
famous. Everyone will give them a welcome 
reception. 

A Domestic Experiment has narrowly 
missed being a very good novel. At first 
start it looks as if it were going to be a 
story of the pattern that is now being rather 
frequently adopted by lady writers, wherein 
the central figure is a husband of idiotic 
or immoral or otherwise objectionable char¬ 
acter, whose reclamation and moral en¬ 
lightenment at the hands of the very superior 
person he owns for a wife is the crowning 
achievement of the story. However, Agatha 
Oldham turns out to be less superior than 
was at first supposed; she becomes flippant 
of speech, adopts fast society airs, and allows 
her feelings towards young Lord Vaincre- 
court to run away with her a great deal too 
far. It is disgust with her husband which 
is leading her so far astray, but this is an 
explanation rather than an excuse. The 
weak point of the story is that it is difficult 
to imagine a woman of Agatha’s clear¬ 
sightedness and culture ever having been 
attracted by such an insufferable snob and 
utter fool as Paul Oldham. The latter is 
described as being a society wit, but never 
makes a remark in keeping with his char¬ 
acter throughout the whole course of the 
book. Where the author does attempt a 
humorous scone, as in the squabble between 
Mrs. Stubstile and her man-servant, the 
result is merely farcical. For the rest, the 
conversations are lively and natural, and the 
story only needs a little more intrinsic 
rraisemblance to make it abundantly inter¬ 
esting. 

Tales of Australian exploration and adven¬ 
ture have that strong family likeness to one 
another which might be expected in the case 
of a country which offers strikingly little 
diversity in respect either of scenery or 
human inhabitants, and has scarcely any¬ 
thing distinctive to boast of except kangaroos 
and the boomerang. The Golden Za/ce, by 
W. Carlton Dawe, exactly resembles in all 
its important features a book called The Dost 
Explorers, by J. F. Hogan, published only a 
few months ago. In both books we find 
described, at somewhat wearisome length, 
monotonous marches over wastes of arid 
sand ; and tho resources of the English 
language are almost exhausted in the effort 
to depict adequately the torments of thirst 
endured on tho journey. In both an inland 
city, situated close to a lake and volcanic 
mountain, is reached, an English captive is 
rescued from the natives, ana the travellers 
only escape from the fury of the latter by 
the timely aid of a volcanic eruption which 
overwhelms the enemy en masse. However, 
there is sufficient difference in the treatment 
to exclude any suspicion as to the latter work 
being indebted for its plot or incidents to the 


earlier one. Nor, even if such were the case, 
would it make much difference to that 
younger generation for whom this book is 
intended, and who will read with breathless 
interest the marvellous performances and 
escapes of Archie Martesque, and his cousin, 
Dick Hardwicke, with their black servant, 
“ King ” Jimmy. 

J. Barrow Allen. 


SOME BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophies Ultima: or, Science of the 
Sciences. By C. W. Shields. In 2 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) Notwithstanding an ambitious 
title and a pretentious style—not wanting, 
however, in occasional passages of genuine 
eloquence—this is a very remarkable work. 
Its crowning point of interest is not its 
object, but its method; not its original 
thought, but its wonderful erudition. Briefly 
described, the purport of the book is to estab¬ 
lish a harmony between science and revelation. 
It would seem that the professorial chair in 
Princeton College which Dr. Shields so admir¬ 
ably fills was established for that specific 
purpose. Considered in itself, nothing could 
more worthily occupy the energies of a broadly- 
cultured and profound thinker, whether in the 
study or the lecture-room; but it labours 
under an obvious defect. The conclusion to be 
established is foregone. Whatever the line 
chosen, the journey is bound to end at the 
appointed terminus. We need not point out 
how much this fact tends to invalidate the 
argument on the score of impartiality and 
sincerity. This has always been a defect in 
all our religious and Christian apologetics. 
They put forth at starting the condusion 
presumptively reached only by due course of 
argument. The ratiocination may no doubt 
justify its alleged conclusion; but, on the 
other hand, it may not. In either case, the 
inevitable Q.E.D. haunts the impartial reader 
like a ghost which he is predoomed to meet 
whether he wishes to or not. Some writers, 
when they have this kind of foregone issue to 
elaborate, manifest their sense of ratiocinative 
sequence by keeping it so far as possible in the 
background till the state of their argument 
justifies, if it does not demand, its presentation ; 
but Prof. Shields scorns any subterfuge of this 
kind. Like an astute advocate who bends all 
his energies to impart to a jury his own over¬ 
whelming conviction of the validity of his case, 
Dr. Shields keeps his conclusion continually in 
the foreground. What that conclusion is we 
had better let him state in his own terms 
(vol. i., p. 401): 

“ Behold, then, at one glance the issue to which 
we are come. The summary want of the age is 
that last philosophy into which shall have been 
sifted all other philosophy which shall be at once 
catholic and eclectic, which shall be the joint 
growth and fruit of reason and faith, and which 
shall shed forth, through every walk of research, 
the blended light of discovery and revelation; a 
philosophy which shall be no crude aggregate of 
decaying systems and doctrines, but their distilled 
issue and living effect, and which shall not have 
sprung full-bom from any one mind or people, 
but mature as the common work and reward of 
all; a philosophy which, proceeding upon the 
unity of truth, shall establish the harmony of 
knowledge through the intelligent concurrence of 
the human with the Divine intellect, and the 
rational subjection of the finite to the infinite 
reason; a philosophy, too, which shall be as 
beneficent as it is sacred, which in the act of 
healing the schisms of truth shall also heal the 
sects of the School, of the Church, and of the 
State, and while regenerating human art both 
material and moral, shall at length regenerate 
human society,” &c. 

As the speculative outlook, or rather millenial 


dream, of a thinker of large culture and noble 
aspirations, these sentences read well. They 
will not, indeed, bear dose investigation or 
analysis, but there is no mistaking the author’s 
general purport. When we attempt, however, 
to reconcile this purport with what we are 
told elsewhere of the character of this universal 
harmony, we are met with serious difficulties. 
It would seem that Dr. Shields takes revelation 
in its traditional Biblical signification, so that 
every science claiming to be harmonised there¬ 
with must needs waive or withdraw all anti- 
Scriptural discoveries or implications. Thug 
he tells us of geology (vol. ii., p. 170): 

“ Such a result [i.c. harmony between Biblical and 
scientific geology] is rendered probable by the 
fact that devout naturalists and learned exegetes 
not deterred by former mishaps and failures are 
still endeavouring to trace a more exact parallelism 
between the six creative days of Genesis and the 
great cosmogonic epochs of geology.” 

Passing from the object of the book to its 
method, no terms of ordinary appreciation 
could do justice to Prof. Shield’s erudition. 
His pages bristle with references to books and 
allusions to authors of every kind and every 
degree of merit. So much is this the case that 
some of his chapters present the appearance of 
an ostentatious parade of learning. At least 
one-fourth of the names he indiscriminately 
heaps together might very fairly be put out of 
court as trivial and unimportant witnesses. 
It is among these lesser known names that Dr. 
Shields may occasionally be found tripping. 
To take a single instance, he describes Pom- 
pinatius (vol.i., p. 46) as “an Aristotelian infidel 
who masked his impiety and vice under 
outward reverence to the Church.” A verdict 
more shamefully unjust it would be hardly 
possible to concieve, as Dr. Shields may see 
for himself by reading the late Prof. Fioren- 
tino’s interesting biography, Pietro Pomponazzi. 
We have given greater space to Dr. Shields’s 
work for the reason that it has excited con¬ 
siderable attention in America, and has been 
favourably noticed in Continental reviews. It is 
a work of much research and learning, but he 
has taken for his subject a theme on which 
anything like an ultimatum is at present 
wholly out of the question. In its discussion 
also he has not adopted the most promising 
course. Instead of finding a harmony between 
science and revelation by making the former 
defer to a Biblical estimate of the latter, he 
might consider how far every genuine and 
demonstrable discovery of scientific truth is 
itself a revelation, and whether any Philosophia 
Ultima is possible or desirable, other than the 
final vindication and triumph of all truth over 
all error. 

Why Does Man Exist l By Arthur T. Bell. 
(Master.) Some three years ago Mr. Bell 
published a work entitled Whence came Man, 
from Nature or from God l The discussion 
of this “ previous question” was intended, we 
are told, to introduce and lead up to the further 
interrogative “Why Does Man Exist?” Mr. 
Bell is evidently possessed by the sacra fames 
of knowledge. lake Mr. Arthur Clennam, in 
his attack on the circumlocution office, he 
assails ourprominent physicists and philosophers 
with the persistent “ wanting to know, you 
know,” which is always so gratuitous and so dis¬ 
quieting to smug self-satisfied dogmatism. 
But while Mr. Bell may be credited with the 
first infirmity of noble minds, he oannot 
claim to have acquired the art of putting his 
questions in a logical form. Thus in his query 
of three years ago, “Nature” and “God,” 
regarded as possible sources of man’s being, 
cannot be said to be mutually exclusive each 
of the other. The question not only admits of 
another than a categorical reply, but the true 
answer—that which Mr. Bell himself adopts— 
is precisely a reply of that equivocal kind. 
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Thus, the answer might be—‘ ‘ From both: from 
Nature and from God, or from God through 
Nature; ” and that is Mr. Bell’s own solution 
of his problem, for on page 352 of his earlier 
work we read: 

“ To the quostion then whence comes man—Does 
he come from Nature or from God ? we must, I 
think, reply: 

“ That not only Man but Nature also owe their 
existence to the Infinite Eternal Being—God who 
created all things.” 

The answer to the question, “ Why Does 
Man Exist ? ” we find on pp. 303, 391, 421-2 of 
his later work: 

‘ ‘ Man exists for the self-acquirement of knowledge, 
for the self-evolution of justice and love, and 
through their action the self-evolulion of 
happiness.” 

We have brought Mr. Bell’s two questions and 
their answers into juxtaposition, so that our 
readers may gain a clear insight into the 
author’s standpoint, and the puiport of 
his two books. They will be able to perceive 
that Mr. Bell sets himself to criticise those 
writers and schemes of philosophy which have 
dealt with the profound enigma of human 
existence and human destiny. The criticism is 
characterised by breadth, by considerable in¬ 
sight, and by a refreshing novelty of treatment; 
on the other hand it is marred by a lack of 
method, by diffuseness, both in style and 
matter, ana by the adoption in his later work 
of a singularly uncouth and cacophonous 
nomenclature. A little consideration might 
surely have avoided such barbarisms as 
“ efforting,” “ to effort,” “ functioning,” 

“ gravific action,” &c., or such amazing com¬ 
pounds as “ patriarch - parent - germ - cell.” 
But with all deductions both as to style and 
matter, Dr. Bell’s present, as well as his former, 
contribution to philosophical criticism draws 
the attention of the student. It is certainly a 
refreshing change from the monotonous wail 
of pessimism and naturalism which infects our 
contemporary thought to have man’s destiny 
summed up as it is in his later work in these 
terms: 

“ God did not cause man to exist for His own 
benefit, His own pleasure, His own glory, seeing 
how great to God is the cost of his existence ; but 
for man’s benefit, that man, by his own free 
action, might make himself good and happy, 
might learn to know and to love Him more and 
more for ever.” 

“ Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.— 
Psychology. By Michael Maher, S. J. (Long¬ 
mans.) This is by no means the least excellent 
in the series of Manuals to which we have 
already directed attention in the Academy. 
Probably the greatest utility of the series for the 
general reader is to be found in their common 
attempt to recal to the minds of modem thinkers 
the substantial progress in mental and moral 
science which had been effected in the middle 
ages through the continual influence of Aristotle 
and the Schoolmen, especially Aquinas. 
Whether this renewed attention to the writings 
of one of the greatest of the Schoolmen is to be 
ascribed to the well-known Rescript of Leo 
XIII. we will not undertake to say ; but at any 
rate, and speaking in the interests of general 
philosophical culture, we regard this revivifica¬ 
tion of the works of Aquinas as one of the most 
important developments of Romanism in 
modem times. Whether this new direction of 
Romanist studies will subserve the cause of 
Ultramontane orthodoxy, we think very 
doubtful. Aquinas is essentially a broad 
thinker; and it is only by the exeg'etical arts 
which Pascal exposed in his Provincial Letters 
that he can be made to subserve the interests of a 
narrow dogmatism. Father Maher modestly 
describes his work as “an attempt at an 
■English exposition of the psychology of 


Aristotle and St. Thomas.” It is, however, 
much more than that. Aristotle and Aquinas 
form the basis of the book, but the superstruc¬ 
ture is a compendious and accurate survey of 
all psychological systems and writers from 
their time to the present day. The Manual 
has therefore an utility beyond its designed 
scope. It may be read with interest, not only 
by Romanist students at Stonyhurst or else¬ 
where, but by the general reader who wishes to 
gain a conspectus of psychological science. 
There is, wo need hardly say, in all these 
Catholic Manuals a particular point or crus 
wherein, if at all, any deviation from philoso¬ 
phical impartiality or undue concession to 
Romanist dogma may be looked for. In 
psychology the great crux both for Romanist 
and devout Protestants, is the spirituality of 
the soul; and we turned with some eagerness 
to Book ii., wherein that subject is fully dis¬ 
cussed, to see if any further light had recently 
been thrown on it. We have not been able to 
discover any essential addition to former theoris¬ 
ing on the mysterious subject. Both the 
simplicity and spirituality of the sold are 
founded on reasons as old as the first specula¬ 
tions on its being. But these reasons are 
sometimes placed in a new light, and are corro¬ 
borated by arguments and analogies drawn 
from the most recent progress of psychology. 
The Manual, in short, is a genuinely useful con¬ 
tribution both to its subject and to the series 
of which it forms a part. 

The Two Kimls of Truth. By T. E. 8. T. 
(Fisher Unwin.) An interesting chapter in 
philosophy might be written on duality in 
relation to truth. Besides the exoteric and eso¬ 
teric truth of Greek philosophy, we have had 
the twofold truth of the Renaissance, the 
explicit and implicit truth of the Schoolmen, 
and still later speculations as to a duality in 
the very mode of apprehending truth as if the 
two hemispheres of the brain discharged their 
functions unequally. The author of TwoKhids 
of Truth insists on a duality which is not new, 
and which is not founded on a logical sub¬ 
division. He says: 

“ It must be recognised at the outset that there are 
two distinct kinds of truth: first, those which 
belong to the material world and to the natural 
sciences, all of which prove themselves to our 
reason by experience and experiment, which have 
been called arbitrary or empirical, and which we 
will call Natural Truth; and, secondly, those which 
are necessarily and universally true under all 
circumstances, at all time, in all places, and in all 
relations conceivable by the mind. These we will 
call Universal Truths ” (p. 2). 

Our readers will p?rceive that this distinction 
resembles the Kantian distinction between 
synthetical a pritri knowledge, and empirical 
knowledge which is founded on perception. 
But in point of fact no such division is 
logically possible. Natural truths can only be 
those which seem to us natural, and universal 
truths can similarly only exist in relation to 
our limited faculties. _ Besides which, the two 
truth-realms are not distinct. They overlap in 
every direction. That 2 I 2 = 4 is surely a natural 
truth ; many would also pronounce it to be a 
universal truth, though philosophers like Mill 
would deny its universality. On the whole, a 
genuine truth-seeker cannot be too cautious in 
makmg his own personality and experience a 
criterion of truth, whether merely human or 
transcending human cognition. T. E. S. T. 
manifests a considerable amount of scientific 
acquirement and of original thought, and his 
book—though we regard its starting-point as 
unphilosophical—is certainly worth reading. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards has left England 
this week for the Riviera, Italy, and Sicily— 
for the benefit of her health. Wo regret to say 
that she has never entirely recovered from the 
effects of the accident she met with, just a year 
ago, at the end of her lecturing tour in the 
United States. 

Mu. William Shari*, after wintering at 
Rome, has now turned his face homewards; 
but proposes to spend a month in Provence and 
another in Paris, before returning to England. 
While at Rome, he passed much of his time in 
visiting the historic and picturesque scenes of the 
Agro Romano. As a record of his “ memories 
and impressions,” he composed a number of 
poems, which he has had printed on the spot in 
a little volume entitled Sospiri di Roma. 
Written from a frankly impressionistic point 
of view, their manner is also original in that 
rhyme has been deliberately abandoned for 
irregular rhythmical cadences. The book may 
be obtained from the author, care of Miss M. B. 
Sharp, 2, Coltbridge-terrace, Edinburgh. A 
limited number of copies will have, for frontis¬ 
piece, a portrait etched by Mr. Charles 
Holroyd. 

Mr. W. Connor Sydney, having passed the 
proofs of his two volumes on England and the 
English of the Eighteenth Century, has at once 
begun writing his book on the social conditioi 
of the country between the Restoration in 1660 
and the Revolution nearly thirty years later. 
He is gathering, from all accessible sources, 
illustrations of the manners and customs of the 
age. Some chapters of the work will appear in 
one of the monthlies, and the first article will 
be on “ London before the Great Fire.” 

The Rev. A. L. Mayhew has undertaken to 
prepare for the delegates of the Clarendon Press 
a new edition of the famous Early-English 
dictionary, Promptorium Parvnlorum, formerly 
edited by the late Albert Way for the Camden 
Society. The work is so valuable that it ran 
out of print, and was so often asked for by 
students that Dr. Furnivall obtained the con¬ 
sent of the Camden Society to a new edition of 
it, and then the agreement of the Oxford 
delegates to appoint Mr. Mayhew the editor, 
and publish the revised work. He will bring 
the whole book up to date, while adding to the 
latter two-thirds of it the same fulness of 
illustration which Mr. Way gave to the first 
third, but was unable to continue. 

Michael Villiers, Idealist, and other Poems, is 
the title of a volume by Miss Hickey, shortly to 
be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. are 
adding to their “ Social Science Series ” a 
volume of essays, entitled The English Republic, 
by Mr. W. J. Linton, the wood-engraver and 
poet, who was at one time associated closely 
with Mazzini and other exiles in this country. 
The essays have been selected from the pages 
of The English Republic, a serial issued by Mr. 
Linton during the years 1851 to 1855. They 
will appear, with the author’s permission, 
under the editorship of Mr. Kineton Parkes. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s announcements for 
the spring season include With Gordon in 
China: being Letters from Lieutenant T. 
Lyster, R.E.; The Real Japan : Studies of Con¬ 
temporary Japanese Manners, Morals, Adminis¬ 
tration, and Politics, by Mr. Henry Norman, 
with illustrations from photographs by the 
author; and The Stream of Pleasure : a Narrative 
of a Journey down the Thames from Oxford to 
London, by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, illustrated 
by the former. 

Mr. Henry Lino Roth has just completed a 
translation of Crozet’s Voyage to Tasmania, New 
Zealand, the Ladrone Islands, and the Philippines 
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in the Years 1871-73. It will be published very 
shortly by Messrs. Truslove & Shirley, with a 
preface by Mr. James R. Boose, librarian of the 
Royal Colonial Institute. The book will bo 
uniform wi ,.h Mr. Roth’s Aborigines of 
Tasmania, and the edition will be limited to 
500 copies. 

Under tho name of “ The Westminster 
Library,” Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. pro¬ 
pose to issue, in handsome library form, some 
of the works qf standard theology which have 
already appeared in their cheap series of The 
Anrieiit and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature. Among the earlier volumes will 
be tho First and Second Prayer Books of 
Edward VI., the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
and tho Prose Works of Bishop Ken. 

Messrs. Regan Paul,Trench,Trubner&Co. 
will publish immediately after Easter a novel in 
three volumes, by Maxwell Grey, entitled In the 
Heart of the Storm : a Tale of Modem Chivalry ; 
also 'There and Bark, by Dr. George Macdonald, 
in three volumes ; Bonnie Kate : a Story from a 
Woman’s Point of View, by Mrs. Leith Adams, 
in three volumes; and a new edition, in one 
volume, of A Sensitive Plant, by E. and D. 
Gerard. 

The next volume in Mr. Walter Scott’s series 
of “Canterbury Poets,” will be a Selection of 
American Humorous i'trse, edited by Mr. James 
Barr. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish during next 
month Old English Spot ts and Pastimes, by the 
Rev. P. H. Litchfield, rector of Barkham, in 
Berks. 

Historic Thantt is the title of a work by Mr. 
James Simpson, announced for early publication 
through Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The next volume of the new weekly issue of 
“ Cas-iell’s National Library” will consist of 
Sir A. Helps’s Friends in Council, a book which 
has not hitherto appeared in tho serie s. 

Mrs. Humour y Ward's forthcoming novel 
David, as well as many other new works, will be 
published also b y Baron Tauchnitz in his col¬ 
lection, which has now for fifty years contri¬ 
buted so much to the popularity of English 
authors on the Continent. 

The last Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library contains a facsimile of what is known 
as the 1493 edition of tho Latin version of the 
first letter of Columbus announcing tho dis¬ 
covery of America. The copy in the Boston 
Library is tho only ono of this edition in 
America, having been purchased at the Barlow 
sale in February, 1890. Mr. Barlow had 
purchased it from Col. Thomas Aspinwall, 
some time American Consul in London; but its 
earlier history is unknown. The only other 
known copies of this edition are in the British 
Museum. The facsimile has been well repro¬ 
duced by the heliotype process. Prefixed to it 
is the translation of Mr. R. H. Major, made for 
the Hakluyt Society. 

Messrs. Macmillan have just completed 
their cheap edition of the Works of Charles 
Kingsley, by the issue of the posthumous 
volume entitled All Saints' Day and other 
Sermons. The whole now consists of twenty- 
nine volumes, at the price of 3s. Od. eaoh; 
whereas previously the twenty-eight volumes 
of the collected edition could only be obtained 
at Os. each. The difference in the number of 
volumes is accounted for by the edition of the 
present posthumous volume. Otherwise, they 
run side by side, except that the numerous 
illustrations by Mr. Linley Sambourne to The 
Water Babies have superseded the two more 
familiar ones of Sir Noel Paton. Tho book- 
buyer will continue to prefer the Eversley 
edition of the novels and poems; for the 
million there is the re-issup of the sixpenny 


edition of the novels; but we can imagine 
nothing more appropriate than this edition for 
a public, a school, or even a village library. 

Corrections .—Wo were unfortunate last week 
in our proof-reading. Tho initials of Mr. S. R. 
Gardiner, the historian, were wrongly printed; 
and the editor of the Register of Winchester 
Commoners ought to have been given as Mr. 
Holgate. We may also mention that the price 
of that book to subscribers will be 7s. 6d. 


FORTHCOMING MA G AX INKS. 

The April number of the Coidemporary 
Re view will open with an elaborate article, com¬ 
municated by a continental statesman, on the 
relations between Italy, Franco, and England, 
denouncing the Triple Alliance, and urging the 
re-constitution of a Western Alliance, in concert 
with the Vatican. 

The wide sphere of interest covered by the 
newly-named Imjierial and Asiatic Quarterly 
Review and Oriental and Colonial Record may 
be gathered from the titles of some of the 
articles to appear in the April number. General 
Tcheng-ki-tong will write on “ Chinese Culture 
as compared with European Standards,” dealing 
specially with literature and commerce ; Moulvi 
Rafi-uddin Ahmad will describe the condition 
of Muhammadan women, and a Brahmin official 
tho Hindu family, both emphasising the in¬ 
feriority of Western civilisation ; while General 
Legitime, ex-president of Hayti, will advocate 
the introduction of an English constitution into 
his native island. Anonymous articles will treat 
of railways in Kashmir, and the Emin relief 
expedition. 

In the April number of the Antiquary a 
paper will appear by Mr. Alfred Hudd, who is 
now at Luxor, on the most recent Egyptian 
explorations; Mr. Ilaverfield will give his 
quarterly paper on Roman Britain; and the 
Rev. J. Hirst will describe tho “ Limes 
Germnnicus," and tho intended operations of 
general investigation shortly to be commenced 
on that wonderful old Roman rampart by the 
representatives of five German governments. 

The Reliquary for April will contain tho first 
of a series of papers on “Irish Cathedrals,” 
beginning with the Province of Ulster; with 
illustrations of Armagh, Clogher, Connor, 
Derry, Dromore, Downpatrick, and Raphoe. 

AN article on the “ Salons of tho Revolution 
and the Empire” will appear in the April 
number of the Century Magazine, illustrated 
with portraits of Mine, de Stael and Mme. 
Roland. 

Prof. Herbert E. Ryle, of Cambridge, 
has undertaken to contribute a series of articles 
on "Genesis” to The Exjiository Time . The 
first article, which will appear in the April 
number, deals with the origin of the Creation 
narrative. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The council at Cambridge have accepted an 
offer made by Mr. R. Sandars to place a series 
of statues in the empty niches on tho exterior 
of the Divinity School. As agreed in consulta¬ 
tion with the divinity professors, the statues 
will be : Archbishop Parker; Bishops Fisher, 
Andrewes, Jeremy Taylor, Pearson, and Light- 
foot ; Erasmus, Benjamin Whichcote, and 
Daniel Watorluud. 

The Syndicate appointed last November to 
consider the question of agricultural education 
at Cambridge have reported in favour of estab¬ 
lishing a special board for agricultural studies. 
It is proposed to found two readerships—in 
agricultural botany and agricultural chemistry 
—each at a yearly stipend of £450, with the 


assistance of the Cambridgeshire county 
council; and to grant certificates in agricultural 
science and practical agriculture, after examina¬ 
tions open to candidates who are not members 
of the university. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
have re-appointed Mr. Marr to be lecturer in 
geology for another term of five years. 

The library syndicate at Cambridge recom¬ 
mend that the annual grant from the chest 
towards the maintenance of the library be 
raised from £4000 to £5000. The estimated 
expenditure includes £2850 for salaries and 
wages; £1600 for purchase of books; and 
£650 for binding. 

Mu. Michael E. Sadler, secretary to the 
Oxford delegates for university extension, has 
written a little pamphlet entitled On the Eve of 
Change, in which he formulates a plan for the 
establishment of provincial University Exten¬ 
sion Colleges, formed by the combination of 
several towns, and manned by peripatetic 
teachers. He has worked out in some detail 
not only a syllabus of systematic instruction, 
but also a financial statement, in which fees 
are estimated to yield only £600 out of a total 
expenditure of £2000. The success of the plan 
seems to depend entirely upon the probability 
of obtaining a grant from the Treasury. 

The little volume of Echoes from the “ Oxford 
Magazine ” has now reached its third edition. 

The free evening lecture next Wednesday at 
University College will be delivered by Prof. 
R. S. Poole, who has taken for his subject 
“The Universities of Egypt: Heliopolis, 
Alexandria, and Cairo.” 


ORIGINAL TERSE. 

THE OLD BOAT. 

A worn-out boat upon the shore, 

The children’s playground is it now, 

The troubled deep it tempts no more, 

It lies at rest like rosty plough. 

And yet it basks in bright noontide, 

It echoes gladly childish voices ; 

A sailor’s wife leans here, and wide 
Her outlook till her heart rejoices. 

Here lovers meet when dusk draws near, 
Their voyages have scarce begun ; 

Ah ! may they keep vows true and dear, 
Until their resting days are won. 

For ’tis not every craft that lies 
So calmly on a kindly shore; 

And ’tis not every heart is wise 
To cherish love when youth is o’er. 

Beatrix L. Tollemacue. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The March number of Folk-Lore (David 
Nutt), which begins a second volume, contains 
two articles of general interest: the opening 
address of the president of the Folk-Lore 
Society for the current session, Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, in which he claims a very high rank 
for his study, urging that it should be allowed 
an independent section, by the side of 
anthropology, in the British Association; and 
a report on folk-tale research in 1889-90, by 
Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, in which he carefully 
distinguishes between stories taken down from 
oral tradition and those wrought up for 
literary purposes. The room for differences of 
opinion among folklorists is well exemplified 
by comparing Mr. Hartland’s review of Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs and Mr. Jacobs’s review of Mr. 
Hartland. Perhaps the most notable paper in 
the number is that by Dr. E. Gaster on “ The 
Legend of the Grail.” In opposition to those 
who would assign to it a mainly Celtic origin; 
he contends that tjie central idea of the <piest 
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is to be found in the post-classical legend of 
Alexander the Great, and his attempt to force 
the gates of Paradise, as told by the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes. This central idea has, of course, 
been largely modified through the agency of 
Christian conceptions. Dr. Gaster will continue 
tiie subject in another number. We may also 
mention a note from Dr. Douglas Hyde, the 
Irish folklorist, who is now in New Brunswiok, 
where he finds that many of the Indian stories 
are certainly derived from Gallic or French 
sources, probably through the Hudson Bay 
voyageurs. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Cartault, A. Terrcs-cuites grecques. Paris: Colin. 26 fr. 
Cartkron, R. Souvenirs de la campagne du Tonkin. Paris: 
Baudoin. 7 fr. 

Cuinit, Vital. La Turquie d’Asie: geographic administra¬ 
tive, etc. Ease. 1. Paris: Leroux. 4 fr. 

Du Bled, Victor. Orateurs et tribuns 1789—1794. Paris: 
Caimann Levy. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Giacosa, A. Nel paese dei turbanti. Viaggio in Dolmazia, 
Erzegovina e Bosnia. Turin: Loeecher. 4 fr. 
Greqoroviur, L. Die Verwendimg historischer Stoflfe in der 
erzfthlenden IJteratur. Mttnchen : Buchholz. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Hrrzfrldeb. J. Goethe in der Schweiz. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
3 M. 60 Pf. 

Burner. le Comte de. Une ann^e de ma vie 1848— 9. Paris: 
Hachette. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Kocii, J., u. F. Seitz. Das Heidelberger Schloes. 5. u. 6. 
„ Lffif-2. Abtlg. Darmstadt: Bergstraeeser. 40 M. 
Nkuwirth, J. Peter Parler v. GmOnd, Dombaumeister in 
Prag, u. seine Familie. Prag: Calve. 6 M. 

Baiibtede, H. G. Wanderungen durch die franzosische 
Litteratur. 1. Bd. Vinoent Voiture 1697—1648. Oppeln : 
Franck. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

Bohr pendant la semaine sainte. Paris: Boussod. 40 fr. 
Trary, R. Essais de critique. Paris: Colin. 3 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Abaelard’s 1121 zu Soissons verurtheilter Tractatus de 
imitate et trinitate divina. Aufgefunden u. erstmals 
brsg. v. R. Stolzle. Freiburg-i.-Br.: Herder. 2 M. 80 Pf. 
Harsack, A. Grundriss der Dogmengeechichte. 2. Hiilfte. 
Die Entwicklg. d. Dogmas im Rahmen der abendliind. 
Kirche. Freiburg-i.-Br.: Mohr. 3 M. 

Zahn, Th. Geschichte d. neutestamentlichen Kanons. 2. Bd. 
2. Hiilfte. 1. Abth. Leipzig : Deichert. 6 M. 70 Pf. 

HISTORY. 

Bklser, J. Zur diokletianischen Christenverfolgung. Tiib- 
ingen : Fues. 3 M. 

Bouchard. Svsttone financier de l’ancienne monarchie. 
Paris: GuilJaumin. 12fr. 

D’Arbois dk Jubainville, H. Recherches sur Porigine 
dee noms de lieux habitus en France (periodes celtique et 
romaine). Paris: Thorin. 16 fr. 

Fontis r^rum aubtriacarum. 2. Abth. Diplomatsria et 

acta. 4S. Pd. 2. Hiilfte. Leipzig: Freytag. 9 M. 
Holst, H. v, Verfassungsgeschichteder Vereimgten Staaten 
v. Amerika seit der Administration Jackson’s. 4. Bd. 
2. Hiilfte. Berlin : Springer. 8 M. 

Lorenz, O. Die Geechichtswissenachaft in Hauptrichtungen 
u. Aufgaben, kritisch erortert. 2. Thl. Leopold v. 
Banke. Beriin: Besser. 8M. 

Quetrch, F. H. . Geschichte d. Verkehrswesens am Mittel- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MARY FITTON AGAIN. 

London: March 11, 1890. 

Out of the frost and fog of London, and in 
ulster and muffler, I went on Wednesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 2a, into the bright sunshine at Nuneaton 
in Warwickshire. Leaving my traps at the 
“Newdegate Arms,” I walked at a swinging 

E ace through Stockingford, and soon got so 
ot that I had to take off my cap and unbutton 
my waistcoat. “Why, master, th’ asn’t got 
th’ ’at on,” Baid a boy on the hill; and, soon 
after, a merry group of children broke into 
laughter as one said, “ Oh, here’s an old man 
without his ’at! ” I laughed back at them, 
and the little ones ran on with me, saying, 
“Put on thy ’at,” “Why, he’s got it in his 
’and,” “Put on thy ’at,” &c., &c.; and so we 
went merrily trotting on to the North Lodge 
of Arbury Hall, where I bade the youngsters 
goodbye, and gave them sixpence for sweets. 
Another half-mile through the park—George 
Eliot’s country it is, her nephew is agent for 
the Newdegate estate—brought me to the 
handsome stables (which I at first mistook for 
the Hall), and then to the Hall itself, where 
Mrs. Newdegate, the wife of the present 
Governor of the Bermudas, kindly welcomed 
me, and took me up to the picture gallery to 
see the two or three pictures of Mary Fitton 
among the heirlooms that had descended from 
Lady Anne Newdegate, Mary’s sister. 

We knew that Mary Fitton was the typo of 
woman wanted as the original of the Dark 
Woman of Shakspere’s Sonnets; that is, she was a 
well-bred mistress of young William Herbert, 
and had a child by him in March 1601, soonafter 
he was twenty-one and Earl of Pembroke. 
Did she answer the other requirements, so as 
to be the actual person ? Was she the “ Woman 
colour’d ill ” of Sonnet 144, printed in 1599 p 
Were her eyes the “raven black” of Sonnet 
127 P Had she no “red and white” in her 
cheeks, as in Sonnet 430 ? 

“ I have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks,” 

Were her “ breasts dun ” and her hair “ black 
wires,” as also in Sonnet 130 ? 

To all these questions the Arbury portraits 
answered plainly “ No.” The first picture, dated 
1592, is one of the two sisters, Lady Anne (then 
Mrs.) Newdegate at eighteen, and Mary Fitton 
at fifteen. Mary is a fair “red and white” 
girl, with brown hair and dark blue-grey eyes. 
The second portrait—which may be that of 
Mary Maxey, or any one else, but looks like 
Mary Fitton’s—is older, but has still the same 
red and white complexion, brown hair, and 
blue-grey eyes; while the third—called by a 
later inscription the Countess of Macclesfield 
(which Mary was not) and the second daughter 
of Sir Ed. Fitton, and maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth (both of which Mary was)—is paler, 
but with the same blue-grey eyes and white 
breasts. We must, therefore, give up Mary 
Fitton as Shakspere’s lawless love, while keep¬ 
ing her as the type of that fascinating woman. 

Coming down to the library, Mrs. Newdegate 
kindly showed me the family copies of the 
First Folio of Shakspere’s plays and his Sonnets. 
We hoped these had been Lady Anne’s books, 
and that they would contain some contempo¬ 
rary MS. allusions to Mary Fitton; but, alas, 
they proved to have been bought by a later 


Sir Richard Newdegate, while the Sonnets 
were the 1640 edition, not the original 1609. 
So we turned to the letters, and in them was 
plenty of proof of Mary’s disgrace with Pem¬ 
broke, and of the later scandal with Polwhele, 
whom she married about 1607 ; but no bint of 
any connexion with Sfiakspere. 

In the Calendar of the Carew MSS. is a 
postscript of Sir Robert Cecil's, dated Feb¬ 
ruary 5, 1601: 

“ We have no news but that there is a misfortune 
befallen Mistress Fitton, for she is proved with 
child, and the Earl of Pembroke, being examined, 
confesseth a fact [the guilt of being the father], 
but utterly renounceth all marriage. I fear they 
will both dwell in the Tower awhile, for the Queen 
hath vowed to send them thither” (Tyler, ShaJc- 
tpere's Sonnets, p. 56). 

Pembroke was sent to the Fleet, Mary Fitton 
probably somewhere else ; and her father writes 
to Lady Anne Newdegate in one of his Arbury 
letters on April 22, 1601: 

“ I am in some hope of your sisters enlargements 
shortly; but what wilbe the end with the Erie, I 
cannot tell: so eoone as [I] canne, you shall 
heare.” 

Mary was probably set at liberty soon after, 
for on May 24, 1601, her uncle, Sir Francis 
Fitton, writes to Lady Anne: 

“ I suppose your father by his Btolne Jorne 
(journey) into Cheshyre (unknowne to me) hathe 
acquainted yon with some thinges conseraynge 
your system estate; howe true, I knowe not, for I 
fynd haltinge with me in theyr courses for her: 
God graunte all be for the beste ! ” 

After this, I suppose Mary Fitton got into her 
second scrape, though, if her mother in the 
following letter alludes to Mary’s boy by Pem¬ 
broke directly after his birth, and before he 
was dead, by March 25 (Tyler, pp. 66-7), the 
prior trouble which the mother implies by 
“worse now than ever” may possibly have 
been one with a player, or some luce person: 

“ I take no joye to beer of your sister, nore of that 
boy : if it hade plesed God, when I did bear her, 
that shee and I hade bine beried, it bade saved me 
ffrom a grat delle of sorow and giyffe, and her 
ffrom shame, and such shame as never hade 
CbeshyTe woman; worse now then evar: wright 
no moer to mee of her.” 

The mention of the “boy” prevents our 
supposing that this “misfortune” was the 
“two bastard daughters” by her cousin Sir 
Richard Lusan (or Levison), son of the Armada 
admiral, who took seven Spanish ships, noted 
in Lord de Tabley’s Cheshire Genealogies. At 
any rate, Mary’s first husband, according to the 
same authority, was a Capt. Polewhele (Tyler, 
p. 84), who, according to her mother, was a 
knave, and took her with all her disgrace on 
her, to prove that she was no better than 
himself. Says Lady Alice Fitton, about 1607, 
of her son, to Lady Ann Newdegate, he 

“ fell into rallyng agaynst you ffor spekyng agaynst 
the mareg of your sister to Poulewhyell: it was 
oute of your vmar [humour], and that hee was 
worthie her. my ladie Francis [Fitton, Mary’s 
aunt] saed she was the vyles woman vnder the 
sun. . . . Poulwhyll is a veri k[n]ave, and taketh 
the disgrace off his wyff and all her ffryndes, to 
make the world thynk hym worthy of her, and 
that she dessarved no better.” 

Yet, just at this time, Mary’s uncle. Sir Francis 
Fitton, wrote on February 4, 1606-7: 

“ Good Sir John Newdigate, von are verie moche 
behoulding to my cosen Polewhele for his diligent 
care and friendely diligens in labringe aboute your 
cause eonteyned in the Lord Chancelors letter to 
you,” &c. 

And Sir Francis also mentions Polwhele favour¬ 
ably in his Will. 

Admiral Sir Richard Levison has just three 
mentions of Mary Fitton in 1603-4 ; but, after 
1610, when Francis Beaumont, of Stoughton, 
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Bed worth, &e., was writing enamoured letters to 
the widowed Lady Anne Newdegate, who after¬ 
wards refused him, he says of her sister, who 
must surely bo Mary Fitton (then Mrs. Pol- 
whele, aged thirty-three): 

“ Your most honorable and thriseworthy sister, as 
faire as beau tie it selfe, more faire and prettiethan 
sparke of vellett, and as wittie as Pallas, is (and so 
I long wishe shee may be) in verie good healthe. 
Worthy shee is to be loved of that worthie Ladie 
that loves hir; and shee that loves hir, ns worthy 
to be loved as any I,adie in the world. Of these 
two sisters I have vowed never to spenko without 
some of their excellent ombeliments: so I tbinke I 
doo now, and so wil I ever doe hereafter.” 

This is doubtless the same Francis Beaumont 
of Coleorton whose letter about Chaucer is 
printed in Speght’s edition (1599) and who died 
Master of the Charterhouse in 162-4. Assuming 
that he used the word “ sister ” in its natural 
sense, and not in the vague one of friend or 
distant relative, Beaumont’s letter testifies to 
the charm of the naughty Mary Fitton, who 
might well have conquered Shakspere if she 
ever knew him. But, so far as our present 
evidence goes, she is not the “ dark lady ” of 
the Sonnets. Of the only letter of hers to her 
sister I have a copy, but it is a mere formal 
expression of regret that distance bars her 
from henring from Lady Anno. 

Mrs. Newdegate kindly promises to make 
further searches, on her next visit, in the 
Arbury Hall library and muniment-room for 
the presentation copy to Lady Anne N., of 
Kempe’s Wonder: A Nine Daies Danse from 
London to Norwich, and for other letters that 
may mention Mary Fitton. 

F. J. Fcrniyall. 


THE FLEXIONAL INFINITIVE IN ENGLISH. 

Oxford: March IS, 1801. 

Mr. Mayhew appears quite unconscious of 
the fact that he has advanced no argument 
whatever in support of his confident assertion 
that I am wrong in claiming for the living 
English language a flexional infinitive. In his 
first letter he asserted that I had made a con¬ 
fusion between form and function, but he 
offered no proof of the assertion. Ho then 
exhibited the series of descending forms from 
in fan to “ love,” in a manner as if he thought 
that somehow was an argument. But it does 
not come into more than superficial contact 
with the question in debate. Under this head 
I admit all he says in the most absolute manner, 
and I do not see that my flexional infinitive 
is shaken. That when a new form “love” 
comes in, the old form loren must immediately 
disappear, is on assertion, not an argument. 

This recapitulation was necessary, because 
Mr. Mayhew, in his second letter, proceeds like 
one in the position of a debater who had made 
good his footing by antecedent proof. He 
indulges in a confident expectation that I shall 
soon recant, because some years ago I made a 
mistake, and found out my error and corrected 
it. What an argument is hero! Because when 
wrong I took the earliest opportunity of cor¬ 
recting my error, therefore now I shall 
presently acknowledge my error. Docs not 
Mr. Mayhew see that in this fling of rhetoric 
he is assuming the point at issue. 

But Mr. Mayhew forthwith claims the 
victory; he decrees himself an ovation, and 
riots in all the petulancies of a Roman holiday. 
In the exuberance of his glee, he challenges 
me to say whether in the phrase “ The rapture 
of hunting the Snark ” the word hunting is an 
infinitive. Because, if so, he warns me, this 
word is a different part of speech in this place 
from what it is in another phrase, such as “ The 
hunting of the Snark.” And this, Mr. Mayhew 
evidently thinks, is an argument invincible. 
Such as it is, it is the only thing of the nature 


of an argument in his two letters, dressed as 
they are in the superficial semblance of 
argumentative phraseology. 

Ho answers his own question. “ Of course 
the true doctrine is, that thero is here no change 
in the grammatical or formal character of the 
word hunting, and that the construction is 
equivalent to ‘ the rapture of the hunting of the 
Snark.’” Of course, indeed! In setting 
myself to reply to this answer which he gives to 
his own question, my hands seem almost as if 
they would hang down and refuse to work, for 
lack of hope to persuade. I have heard this 
before from other persons professing to be 
thinkers; and I apprehend that there are a 
good many persons, even cultivated persons, to 
whom the rough and ready plausibility of this 
“ of course ” will appear reasonable enough if 
not quite satisfactory. Therefore I will content 
myself with saying that, though there is no 
change in the formal character of the word, 
there is a change in the grammatical character, 
and that the one phrase is not the equivalent of 
the other, in the sense that it furnishes the 
grammatical argument required. 

This is a psychological question; it cannot 
be answered by the now instruments of the 
exact phoneticians. This is the pivot of the 
whole issue, for this is the predicate of the pro¬ 
position in debate. Certain words in -ing are 
before us. The question is, Can we, or can we 
not, in a given case of -ing, in such and such a 
connexion, say that it is a verb in the infinitive 
mood ? In order to put this question, we ought 
first be agreed what constitutes on infinitive. 
Mr. Mayhew seems to attach this idea to a 
traditional set of forms. I think of it as 
independent of the form, and I think of the 
form secondarily, as the vestment of the idea. 
Herein I fear we are not upon common ground. 
The word “hunting” in one sentence maybe 
a participle, and in another a substantive; in 
all that there is nothing to hinder but that in a 
third it may be a verb in the infinitive mood. 

What the three learned Germans who are 
brought into court against me have to do with 
it I cannot make out; and, moreover, this was the 
place for proof and not for authority. There 
are places where an ounce of evidence is worth 
a pound of authority, and this is one of them. 
And I will add that these passages are of the sort 
which is of the lightest account. My experi¬ 
ence of German learning says to me: Use their 
details and honour their industry; but be shy 
of their doctrine, and especially mistrust them 
when they get upon the high horse of big 
generalisation. . 

That -fa passes into -ing is too well known 
to need proof. But I am newly in possession of 
some good illustrations from Prof. Edward Allen, 
of the University of Missouri, which I give here 
as much for their own interest as for their 
utility to my contention. The title of his 
article is: “ The Origin in Literature of 

Vulgarisms.” Garden becomes garding, which 
is found in Coverdale ; and Dunbar in “The 
Thistle and the Rose” has gairding: “And 
enterit in a lusty gairding gent.” Prof. Allen 
thinks the ending -ing for -en is an inheritance 
from the northern dialect, and he illustrates 
this opinion by the following examples. From 
Sir David Lindesav, “ All those quhilk funding 
(funden, found) bene on lyve.” From King 
James : “ And some were eke that faihjng 

(fallen) had so sore.” From Henry the 
Minstrel: “ This gud knycht said : deyr casing 
(cousin) pray I the.” It survives in : “I am 
much beholding (beholden) to you,” which 
occurs in Roger Ascham : “Lady Jane Grey 
to whom I was excedinge moch-beholdinge.” 

I call attention to the fact that the past 
participle -en became -ing, and that in one 
instance, at least, it is still current. I think this 
helps to make it easier to admit that -en 
infinitival may have done the same in a certain 
group of locutions. 
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Controversy is dreary without a fundamental 
harmony as to the value of terms and the 
method of argument. It was like an oasis in a 
sandy wilderness, when wc reached “The 
Hunting of the Snark.” Here is verdure, and 
water, and birds, and the sound of the wind 
in the trees. From Alice in Wonderland down 
to the last booklet of this genial writer, 
entitled How to Write a Letter, all is full of 
kindliness and winning humour. Here is that 
touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin. These are the true litterae humaniores. 
There are moments when one would cry: 
Rather a booklet of his than all the tons of 
learning in Leipzig fair. Long may that 
happy pen retain its cunning. 

J. Earle. 


THE NEW FRAGMENT OF EURIPIDES. 

St. Andrews University, N.B.: March 14,18B1. 

In reply to Mr. Housman’s stricture, I trust 
I may be believed when I say that I had taken 
the correction of Snvpspov/ifeti (sic) to be too 
much a matter of course to be worth mention¬ 
ing, and had at once marked it in my copy of 
Hermathena. Dr. Mayor will bear mo out in 
saying that the same thing happened about the 
oonfusion of UTpartia and arpani in the Athenian 
Constitution, until I saw that it had been 
gravely noted by some one else. It so hap- 

ened that the line was not one of those which 

wrote out. If it hod been so, I should have 
“jumped’’with Mr. Housman. The time for 
“ sober criticism ” can hardly arrive until the 
promised photographic facsimile is before the 
world. 

Meanwhile, shall I be adding sin to sin if I 
make one or two further suggestions ? 

B. 11. 18-22— 

Lye. !&. Cho. A 1/kos rdpteri, k.t.A. 

Lye. rotoff A lyovoi i heft rpotrBnrat wirpap 
Spatrfiols (pvyoiaae ; 7 Is S' Sp' ijp 4}Sf artyh ; 
TiVff 81 »o(owir’[i»] 6mcs lurotis r dr pas ; 
ahpaivt rby 8/raiV 'Apta rl tpiaanoe. 

A. (Left col.) 1. 14— 

herbs pirovrts, k&p n Kuipbp jj, Sd/uar. 

C (right col.) 65 and C (left col. 33) (in place 
of my previous guess)— 

yvpeiiKOL tiif/ar, rrjaS' t*o>s fiutevvira yrji 
ybas, rpitpouoa thus fpoems Ik Aits. 

For the blank in C (left col.), 1. 30, I had 
imagined as a link something like 

hprrrjs ?*an aal <pvrjs Hayteovs. 

Lewis Campbell. 


THE 088IANI0 SAGA. 

Univenity College, Liverpool: March 10,1891. 
Prof. Zimmer’s new theory of the Scandina¬ 
vian origin of the elements of the Ossianic 
Saga turns wholly on his etymology of the 
Irish words fiann and fine. I, for one, cannot 
accept any of the arguments, linguistic or other, 
which Prof. Zimmer advances to show that 
fiann and fine are Norse loan-words. Mr. 
Whitley Stokes has sufficiently vindicated the 
native origin of these words. It would take up 
too much of your space to discuss the points 
that Prof. Zimmer has raised to establish his 
theory. I will only touch a few of the 
simplest. 

A genuine derivative of fine is finerhas. It 
occurs, e.g. (in Cormac and in the commentary 
on the Amra Coluim Chille), in a quotation that 
speaks for itself: Is ftis finechas oc ferbaib Di, 
“ the Irish law is void beside the words of God.” 
This important word is never once mentioned 
by Prof. Zimmer. But he has tried to evade 
its discussion in a manner which, in his own 
phrase, is instructive. This is what he says on 
page 84 of his paper : 

“ man mm annahm, dieses durch Patrick und 
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die Neunercommiseion’ festgestellte irische Volks- 
recht eei aus der bcrla fine, d. h. dem Irischen vor 
Patricks Zeit, umgeschrieben, so bildete man 
alberner Weise nach lenchas ein wort fenehas zur 
Bezeichnuug des vorpatriciouiscben Rechtsbuches 
der Iren.” 

Here Prof. Zimmer is at pains to make his 
public believe that fenehas was the common word 
used to denote the Irish laws. Yet fenehas is 
not Irish at all, nor ever was, but, if anything, 
is Shelta! 

As to kinm laegda and Prof. Zimmer’sexplana- 
tion by an imaginary Norse teinar heySir, I may 
add to Mr. Stokes’s remarks that not only does 
this phrase never occur in Old Norse, but that 
la-gja could never have been used in the sense 
that Prof. Zimmer gives to it. It means “ to 
lower,” “ niedrig machen.” 

In order to make an Irish Hus mac Trichim 
into some unknown Scandinavian Jins 
Tryggrasonr, Prof. Zimmer selects the most 
convenient form, which happens to be the worst 
spelt. Trichim is the genitive of Trechem. 

Lastly, one word about Finngaill , the Irish 
name for the Norwegians. Prof. Zimmer 
adduces no evidence whatever that llviti was 
a frequent by-name among the first Scandi¬ 
navian invaders of Ireland. It is unfortunate 
that when this by-name does occur, it is never 
translated by the Irish Find , but is taken over 
as Fuit (LL. 205\ 48, Fiuit LL. 172', 7. 
sfit LL. 205 >, oH—sliiitr) adapted duly to Irish 
lips. Down to the end of the eighth century 
Gaill denoted the foreigners of the South¬ 
western continent. These were no doubt by 
that time dark in hair and complexion. When 
the first Norsemen—an extremely blond type- 
appeared on their shores, it Bcems natural that 
the Irish should have called them Finngaill, 
“ fair foreigners.” 

Kitno Mf.yer. 


THE NAME OF TOE ANGLO-SAXON RUNE |«. 

Ghent, Belgium : Feb. *R, 1891. 

Independently of each other, Profs. Cosyn 
and Sievers have recently proved * that the old 
name of this rune was wyn, as actually stated 
in a Salzburg MS., and not always wen, as was 
hitherto generally assumed. 

An additional testimony to this theory may 
be of interest. The 99th Psalm of the Oxfoi-d 
interlinear version (M8. Junius 27) glosses the 
first word Jubilate, not, as the greater part of 
the other early English Psalters, by wyusmniat>, 
but by |>. sumia\i{ze). There can be no doubt 
that we here have a case in point. 

I may add that in many other places of the 
same MS. the forms wynsnmiab, &c., occur 
written out in full, and that all n- mutations 
in the MS. are found as y. The Late Kentish 
and Late West-Saxon peculiarity of e instead of 
this y (Sweet, //. F. S‘., §478), which would 
destroy the force of our argument, does not 
seem to obtain. 

H. Loof.man. 


TUNIP AND DIXJIABA. 

Weston-super-Mare : March in, 1891. 

On reading my friend Dr. Neubauer's interest¬ 
ing letter in the Academy of last week two things 
struck me at once: 1. That ho was right .in 
identifying the name Tennib, or Tinnab (Tunip, 
or Dunip of old time) with the D-n-h-b-h of 
Gen. xxxvi. 82 ; 1 Chron. i. 43 ; LXX. AmraBi; 
Vulg. Denaba, the capital of B ela, son of 
B'eor (LXX. Ba\ in). 2. That it must be a second 
or third Dunip, not possibly the place in 
Northern Syria, nor near Pethor on the Sajur. 

• See Anglia, vol. xiii., pp. 3-7, and Cosyn's 
“ Cynewulf's Hunenvcrzcn” in the Verslagen en 
Medrdeelingtn der Koninklyke Akademie ran Wettn- 
tehappen (te Amsterdam), Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
3 J « Iteekn, Deel vii., pp. 54-(j4. 


I found that in Mr. Armstrong’s book Fumes 
and Places, &c., it is marked ns not identified, 
and I had little hope of finding in the Eastern 
Edom across Jordan any such name. But on 
looking at Tristram’s Land uf Moab, and his 
map, I found our Tennib at once in the best 
possible position ; and his account is most 
apposite. It is evidently Thenib, east of 
Ele’aleh, west of the great Hajj road. From 
Kustul Canon Tristram 

“ rode on due north, and an hour’s quick ride [says 
he] brought us to Thenib. The buildings of Thenib 
cover the whole area of an isolated hill, and are 
much more dilapidated and ruder than those we 

had recently been visiting.From Thenib 

and from Kustul I had the finest views of the 
Belka, as this country is officially called, which we 
had yet enjoyed ” (Land of Moab, p. 222). 

In the Palestine Exploration Fund new map 
of Palestine with the ancient names inserted, 
I find the place marked as Hodbat et-Toneib, 
but without identification of any ancient site. 
This then was the capital Dinhabah, and here 
dwelt Balak. son of Be’or, whose name I sup¬ 
pose survives in the Belka of these days. 
I must not dwell on his name further than 
to ask whether Be’or and Pe’or may be identi¬ 
cal. Balak seems a dynastic name. The capital 
is only some dozen miles eastward of the old 
Pisgab, Nebo, &c. 

I have not yet seen the map and memoirs of 
Major Condor’s 500 square miles survey; there¬ 
fore I cannot tell whether he h:us already 
identified Dinhabah with Thenib. But it is one 
moTC most interesting link between Naharina, 
Bala’am’slandof the sons of ’Ammo, or’Ammon 
(as many Hebrew MSS. read it, as well as the 
Samaritan, and the Syriac, and Vulgate ver¬ 
sions) and the Southern ’Ammon ; and I fancy 
our Dunip name may be rightly expressed in 
the form given in Genesis, and that it may be 
an Aramaic name. Bala’am also was one of 
the sons of Be’or, perhaps a clan-name. But I 
must not linger in this attractive jungle, and I 
write in haste. 

May I take this occasion of saying that I 
have several good sparkles of light to throw 
on Dr. Neubauer’s valuable Geographic du 
Talmud, as regards places on the Euphrates and 
in Northern Syria. 

For instance (p. 387), Aviridmaybe Avyrethon 
the Euphrates; (p. 388) Be-Tarbo, Tereb, south¬ 
west of Aleppo; (p. 398) Tuab must be the Tuaub 
of the Thothmes List, Kefr Tub, near Hamah ; 
(p. 418) Terbenth is evidently the interesting 
Terbentha of the Kamak List, No. 217; 
excellently identified by Prof. Maspero with the 
fortified village between Aleppo and Antioch 
Der Benat, the Castrum Puellarum of mediaeval 
record. 

Henry George Tomkins. 


THE EAGLE OF ETAN-GILOAMOS AND HIS 
KINDRED IN FOLKLORE. 

New York : Feb. 6, 1891. 

The interesting translation given by Prof. 
Harper, in the Academy of January 17, of the 
Chaldean story of the Eagle and the Serpent, 
in connexion with Mr. Sayce’s identification 
of Gisdbubar with Gilgamos, the youth 
who was carried to a place of safety by a 
friendly eagle, in Aelian’s History of Animals 
(xii. 21), opens up a new mine of research for the 
student of folklore. While Aelian compares it 
with the Perseus legend, we cannot help think¬ 
ing of the prominent part played by the bird 
Simurgh in the Persian legendary lives of 
Sal, Rustem, &e. But who would expect to 
find the Chaldean eagle carrying a man in an 
oxhide in a late Hebrew legend ? Yet such is 
the case. In Buber’s edition of Midrasch 
Tanchumar (1885, I., p. 130) the following tale 
is given, after an old manuscript: 

King Solomon had a beautiful daughter. 


Learning from her horoscope that she was 
fated to marry a poor Israelite of low birth, he 
built a very high tower with no entrance 
thereto; and, after providing a large store 
of victuals, locked her up there. After 
some time, a poor youth, exhausted from long 
travel, sought shelter for tho night in the 
carcass of an. ox; and, when he had fallen 
asleep, a large bird alighted upon the carcass 
and carried it up to the roof of the towor. 
When the youth awoke and found himself, to 
his great surprise, in that elevated position, he 
soon made the acquaintance of tho princess. 
But, being as chaste as he is fair, he writes a 
marriage contract with his own blood, calling 
God and the angels Michael and Gabriel for 
witnesses, before he marries her. 

A similar story about King Solomon, though 
lacking the characteristic features of the 
Chaldean original, is recorded by Peterman 
in his Jleisen im Orient (ii. 110), as from 
the Mandaean. The question whether man can 
counteract destiny is illustrated by a heavenly 
voice challenging Solomon to prevent a prince 
in the East from marrying a princess of the 
distant West destined to be his mate. Simurg, 
the royal bird, sets out on the great task, and 
carries the ten-year-old princess of tho West 
high up to an inaccessible mountain peak, where 
none but ho can reach her and take care cl her. 
Some years afterwards, however, at the time 
when the bird bad gone back to Solomon’s 
court, the Eastern prince suffers shipwreck near 
that very rock where the princess resides. She, 
on beholding the youth, forthwith becomes 
enamoured of him, and manages to have him 
hidden in a hollow trunk, and thus be carried 
by the wise bird Simurg to her mountain- 
dwelling, where they become united, as destiny 
had decreed. 

There are a number of other Mandaean 
legends, given by Peterman, which form in¬ 
teresting links between Eastern and Western 
folklore, and to which I desire to call the 
attention of students. 

K. Kohler. 


“THE LAST DREAM OF JULIUS ROY.” 

London: March 16,1891. 

Mr. Byrme shows such a pretty faculty of 
paraphrase in bis version of my short story, 
“The Last Dream of Julius Roy,” in last 
week’s Academy, that I am sorry to have to 
discourage him in the ingenious art of finding 
resemblances betwixt his own and other people’s 
stories. Until his letter of last week I had 
supposed the Fewbery House Magazine to be a 
theological review—a very good reason for not 
going to its pages for fiction. In fact, I had 
never seen either the magazine or his story. But 
the suspicion of plagiarism, like that of heresy, 
is not easily upset; and, supposing my story to 
have been written after the publication of his, 
Mr. Byrme would probably still retain his 
doubts. So I hasten to add that “ The Last 
Dream of Julius Roy ” was written first early 
in 1889, was read in MS. by various friends 
during that year, and was eventually sent to 
the editor of Macmillan's Magazine before July, 
1890, the date when Mr. Byrme tells ns his 
story appeared. 

Ernest Rhys. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


spay, March 22, 4 


South Place Institute: “ Brah- 


miniam,” by Sir hf. Monier-Williams. . _, . 

7 30 p.m. Ethical : “ The Moral Bams of Socia 
Reconstruction,” by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. _ 

3 p.m. East India Association : The Further 

Admission of Natives to the Indian Civil Service, *>y 
Mr. A. K. Connell. _ . tl 

inday, March 23, 6 p.m. London Institution • 
Orientation of Ancient Temples,” by Prof. Norman 

Society of Art*: Cantor Lecture, “rhoto- 
graphic Chemistry,” HI., by Prof. B. Meldola. 
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8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “ Exhibitions,” by 
Mr. U. M. Cundall. j 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘Travel and Ascents 
in the Basardjusi District, Daghestan,” by Mr. G. P. 
Baker; “Exploration and Photography in the Caucasus 
in 1880,” by Mr. Douglas W. Freshfieid. 

Tuesday, March 24, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Recep¬ 
tion and Storage of Petroleum Oil in Bulk,” by Mr. 
W. T. H. Carrington. 

8 p.m. 8ociety of Arts: “ Uses of Cloisonne for 
Decoration in Ancient and Modern Times,” by Mr. 
Clement Heaton. 

Wednesday. March 25. 8 p.m. Geological: “ Nautili and 
Ammonites,” by Mr. 8. 8. Buckman; “The Drifts of 
Flamborough Head,” bv Mr. G. W. Lamplugh; “A 
Phosphatized Chalk with BtUmnitella quadrata at Tap- 
low,” by Mr. A. Strahan. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Anniversary Meeting. 

8.30 p.m. University College: “The Universities 
of Egypt: Heliopolis, Alexandria, and Cairo,” by Prof. 
R. Stuart Poole. 


SCIENCE. 

Plauti Rude tig. Edited by E. A. Sonnen- 

schein. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Many English students of Plautus can 
remember the days when Hitachi had sus¬ 
pended the publication of his critical edition, 
feeling the need of a far more thorough 
study of early Latin than had as yet been 
made before a sure basis for Plautine 
criticism could be laid, and when there was 
no help available but the very poor edition 
of Weise, and for three plays the fuller but 
far from satisfactory edition of Lindemann. 
English scholars had done nothing to supply 
the lack, with the exception of Hildyard’s 
vigorous but antiquated editions of two 
plays. It is just a quarter of a century 
since Hitachi's investigations were made 
more generally accessible in Dr. Wagner’s 
edition of the Aulularia, to which many an 
English student owes his first introduction 
to sounder methods of Plautine criticism; 
and since that time, both in England and in 
Germany, helpful commentaries have fol¬ 
lowed one another apace. Among these, 
two editions by Prof. Sonnenschein, of 
Birmingham, have already obtained well- 
deserved recognition. The Captivi was so 
largely drawn from Brix as to be useful 
rather than striking; the Mostellaria was 
much more original in its matter, and a 
more valuable contribution to the criticism 
of the play. And now we have an excellent 
edition of that delightful play the Rude ns, 
which cannot fail to raise still higher 
Prof. Sonnenschein’s high reputation among 
English Latinists. 

In settling the text, which is in too many 
places seriously corrupt, the editor has had 
the great advantage of using Scholl’s 
edition, with its elaborate conspectus of 
readings, and full appendix critica, which 
leaves nothing of importance unnoticed 
which had appeared up to so recent a date 
as 1887. He has also had the benefit of 
Studemund’s “ Apograph ” of the Ambro¬ 
sian codex, although in this play less is to 
be derived from this source than in some 
others,* and has been fortunate enough to be 
able to publish, for the first time, a number 
of emendations by Prof. Seyffert of Berlin. 
Prof. Sonnenschein has also offered a certain 
number of corrections of his own, so that 
the book claims to make distinct contribu- 

* Hr. W. M. Lindsay’s language in the 
Academy of February 7 would leave the impression 
that the certain restoration of Mil. Ol. 50 was due 
to the publication of this Apograph. As a fact, 
it was given in the first volume of Serines twenty 
years ago. 


tions to the criticism of the play. With 
regard to the emendations of Prof. Seyffert, 
the editor would probably have done better 
to relegate more of them to the foot of the 
page, and not place them in the text. He 
has some just remarks in his preface (p. ix.) 
on the shifting results of slashing criticism, 
and the good service done by defending the 
reading of the MSS.; but can me mactat be 
said to be impossible in v. 96; and is 
Seyffert’s mandatumst, neat as it is, quite 
suited to the context? In 106 his insertion 
of quant is not certain enough to be the only 
one mentioned out of the various attempts 
to mend the line. In 210, neque etiamdum 
for nec dice is violent; and, in 215, omnia 
perhaps not indefensible. In 243 the in¬ 
sertion of em is hardly necessary. In 282, 
Seyffert’s reading seems no improvement on 
Hermann’s. In 399 sic may well mean, “ as 
you tell me, she is doing.” In 463 we have 
the tolerably certain emendation metuis for 
metius, and in 481 ext is obviously right. 
In 687 is is apparently inserted to avoid the 
hiatus, which is introduced in 684 by an 
excellent correction. The transposition in 
818 is neat, and so are atque for quae in 910, 
and the insertion of mi in 930, and of nunc 
in 946. In 960 etiam plus is rightly wel¬ 
comed; in 977 itane is hardly so good as 
Leo’s esne. In 997 the change of punctua¬ 
tion is very attractive. In 1138 the reading 
inius merum is too bold to deserve a place in 
the text; in 1195 the emendation is possible, 
but far from certain ; and in 1248 it is con¬ 
fessedly only an attempt of despair. The 
ingenious tetrachuma Philippa of 1314 is very 
ably supported, but is perhaps not to be 
preferred to Langen’s auri minae Philippi; 
in 1316 hercle ego is decidedly good. In 1345 
si quid is hardly as good as Scholl’s si qui. 
In 1401 there is apparently some confusion 
between two readings : Seyffert can hardly 
mean us to scan hercle (when it does not 
immediately follow an accented syllable), yet 
this is the only way of making out the metre; 
in Aul. 831 which he quotes, it has its normal 
pronunciation; and in Bach. 902 cel hercle 
cortainly calls for correction. On the whole, 
it will probably be thought that Prof. 
Sonnenschein has been somewhat too ready 
to accept the suggestions of the Berlin 
scholar. 

His own contributions to the text are less 
numerous, but in one or two cases note¬ 
worthy. In v. 2 Jovis is certainly better 
than eius, though perhaps not to be 
preferred to eius ego. In 189 the verse 
scans just os well without the addition 
of esse me, if written in Scholl’s fashion. 
In 321 ornatus for natus is excellent. In 
376 faxere is really too bold; it could hardly 
have perished without a trace in any 
grammarian : Scholl’s facers cro is better 
than any uf the alternatives which Prof. 
Sonnenschein mentions. In 579, where A 
agrees with the reading of M, as the editor 
has failed to note, he inserts hodie to avoid 
hiatus before a final cretic. The instances 
of this are so numerous and varied that I 
cannot help thinking it must come to be 
recognised as one of the lawful cases. In 
528-537 the six instances are doubtless to 
be explained by the broken speech of the 
shivering and half-drowned Labrax: but I 
doubt very much whether Prof. Sonnenschein 


can be right in printing the chattering in 
his text as al-alges, ut-uterer, and the like. In 
Most. 319, 331, which he quotes as parallel, 
there are clear traces of a drunken stammer 
in the MSS.: here he prints nine redupli¬ 
cated syllables, without evidence for a letter 
of them. On 676 and 678 it would have 
been well to note the reading of M. In 
766 lignum for ignem cannot be regarded as 
so good as Brix’s ligna, until we have a 
parallel for this use of the singular. In 
reading semel hibi in 884 for semel bibo, Prof. 
Sonnenschein seems to have overlooked the 
objection to the MS. reading; for his 
suggestion equally offends against Luchs’s 
canon. In 905 Scholl seems better advised 
in omitting sua from auris sua uaniloquentia 
than Prof. Sonnenschein in transposing it; 
and in 935-6 Scholl’s trochaics are nearer the 
MSS. than Prof. Sonnenschein’s anapaests. 
In 1040 eo for ibo is attractive, and suits the 
sense better than cibo. In 1052-3 the text 
seems much more awkward than that of 
Brix, given in the appendix (with an 
accent misplaced, by the way): abi hinc sis 
is not a scansion to be lightly adopted. The 
alteration in 1152 from te into tuom is not 
probable, and spoils such point as there is. 
In 1275 it seems needless to interfere with 
etiamne of the MSS. In 1311 sine for si nod 
hoc, taking non hoc as a gloss in the follow¬ 
ing aliud, is clever; but was anyone likely to 
explain aliud ? Spengel does better to keep 
sine hoc. 

This minute examination, which could 
not have been considered worth while in an 
edition of less importance, may perhaps be 
regarded as leading to the conclusion that 
there is not much at once new and con¬ 
vincing. But even if this were the case, 
which I should be sorry to assert, this might 
still fairly claim to be the best text yet 
issued, showing great improvement upon 
Fleckeisen or Ussing, and much more 
sobriety than Scholl. 

In the explanation of the text Prof. 
Sonnenschein has found less helpful prede¬ 
cessors. No one can regard Ussing as 
satisfactory; and besides him, with the 
exception of Benoist, whom Mr. Sonnen- 
schem has apparently overlooked, there is 
nothing of Tecent date. But a thorough 
attempt has been made to deal with all 
difficulties. It is indeed hard always to 
draw the line between the needs of the 
student and the teacher. Mr. Sonnenschein 
seems to have kept both in view; and the 
consequence is, that while the latter may be 
inclined to regard him as over-liboral, tho 
former will feel that thero is much which 
is not intended for him, and something 
omitted which he might expect. This 
last is the case with regard to metrical 
difficulties. It is hard for an editor 
to be expected to repeat himself; yet a 
sketch of Plautine prosody, such as that pre¬ 
fixed to his Captivi, followed by an account 
of the metres like that in the Mostellaria, 
but adapted to the Rudcns, would have 
boen very welcome to many, and would 
have saved space in the ond. As it is, 
sometimes difficulties are passed ovor ( e.g., 
perdidl in 222, atque in 227: so in 849, 
951, 953, 1401). Sometimes remarks are 
made, needless to anyone who has mastered 
the rudiments of Plautine scansion {eg. in 
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103). A student beginning his Plautus 
with the Jtudens would need to possess the 
two other plays besides. It is very rarely that 
one is tempted to differ from the editor’s 
views on scansion ; but neither innocent nor 
indignus is necessary in 642, and none of the 
examples quite justifies clau'tor in 805. 

Perhaps the strength of the commentary 
may be considered to be in its mastery of 
Plautine idiom and syntax. There it is at 
least a worthy companion to the plays 
edited by Brix and Lorenz. Mr. Sonnen- 
schein’s full collections would often have 
been supplemented with advantage by a 
reference to Roby’s Grammar. Nothing is 
better for the student than to be guided to a 
thorough knowledge of such a storehouse; 
and he would have learnt to enrich it from 
such notes as those in 247, 349, 403, &c., 
while the note in 509 would have been 
strengthened by a reference to Roby, § 482. 

A few points may be noted for adcutions 
or reconsideration in another edition. Gn. 
(v. 2) is hardly a legitimate Latin abbrevia¬ 
tion. Concinnare (96) is hardly “ put in 
order ” when used of mud; it seems to 
be the Yankee “fix” or the Lancashire 
“fettle.” It is hard to see why gracatus 
(260) should be separated from graior. On 
362 there should do a reference to Prof. 
Nettleship’s conclusive discussion of invito. 
On 420 the Plautine use of quid ait ? 
needs a note. On 424, Catull. lxxvii. 8 and 
Mil. G. 93 would be better references than 
that to Gellius. The note on 496 surely 
needs limitation. I am afraid that the 
interpretation of concha in 704, given by 
Forcellini, is too strongly supported to be 
ignored. In 730 “ dressing ” seems better 
man “ expression ” for ornatum. On 753 
Key’s arguments for fcrumen might well 
have been noted. In 883 we have an excel¬ 
lent example of the shifted accent in a 
disyllabic word. On volupe it might have 
been well to refer to Ritschl’s discussion 
(Op. ii. 450), and to Ennius Ann. 303 
(Miiller). JRedducerc (909) is well estab¬ 
lished for Terence as woll as for Plautus. 
On 1007 does Mr. Sonnenschein take colaphos 
for “fists”? The meaning seems to bo 
always “cuffs,” which can hardly “dis¬ 
appear.” On 1010 the quantity of polypus 
might be explained. 

The mature work of a scholar like Prof. 
Sonnenschein cannot be passed over with a 
few words of conventional praise. It is so 
certain to become a standard authority that 
suggestions for its improvement, even if 
comparatively trivial, furnish the only legi¬ 
timate way in which it can be commended. 
But the purpose of this notice will be mis¬ 
taken, if it has not made it evident that it 
is a really valuable contribution to scholar¬ 
ship, and one sure to raise the reputation of 
its distinguished editor, alike for judgment 
and for learning. 

A. S. Wilkins. 


OBITUARY. 

FRANZ MIKLOS1CII. 

Oxford : March 14,1891. 

On March 7 died, at Vienna, the celebrated 
Slavist Franz Miklosich, at one time professor 
in the university of that city. 

Miklosich was born in the village of Rado- 


merscak (Pichelberg), in Lower Syria, on 
November 20,1813, and was thus in his seventy- 
eighth year at the time of his decease. He 
entered the University of Gratz in 1830, and 
took the degree of doctor of philosophy there. 
In 1838 he went to Vienna, where he made the 
acquaintance of Bartholomew Kopitar, then 
the greatest living Slavonic scholar—Dobrow- 
sky having died in 1829. It was Kopitar who 
first induced Miklosich to devote himself to 
Slavonic philology ; but ho had already, in his 
native province, been familiar with Murko, the 
author of the Slavonish Grammar and Dic¬ 
tionary, and Stanko Vraz, one of the leaders of 
the so-called Illyrian movement. In the year 
1844 he obtained a post in the Hofbibliothek, 
but had the misfortune soon afterwards to lose 
his friend and master Kopitar. 

The first work of Miklosich appeared at 
Leipzig in 1845, and was entitled Radices linguae 
Slovenicae ceteris Dialecti. The productions of 
this indefatigable worker now followed with 
great rapidity, and it will only be possible for 
us here to name the most prominent of them. 
In 1850 he published his Lexicon linguae 
Slovenicae ceteris Dialecti, dedicated to Prince 
Michael Obrenovich, of Serbia, whose ac¬ 
quaintance he had made at Vienna—of this 
work a second edition, much enlarged, appeared 
in 1862-5. In the same year Miklosich was 
appointed professor of the Slavonic languages 
ana literature in the University of Vienna. 

Among his other great works may be 
mentioned his Vergleichende Grammaiik der 
Slavuchen Sprachen (1852-1875), a work of 
colossal learning, in which, supplementing the 
labours of Dobrowsky and Kopitar, he first put 
the Slavonic languages upon a scientific basis; 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der Slacischen 
Sprachen (1886); Diclionnaire AFrege de Six 
Langues — Russe, Vieux-Slave, Rulgare, Serbe, 
Tchegue, el Polonais (1885). His contributions 
to the Denkschriften of the Vienna Academy 
are numerous and of great value. Ho also 
published some communications in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Academy of Agram. Note¬ 
worthy among the former are his papers on 
the Slavonic words in the Hungarian language, 
and on the Oriental words found among the 
Southern Slavs. He also wrote upon Albanian 
and Rumanian philology, and was the greatest 
authority on the language and traditions of the 
gypsies. 

In 1883 Miklosich retired from his professorial 
duties at the university, and was presented 
with a gold medal by his admirers and pupils. 
He was succeeded by Prof. Jagic, well known 
as the author of many valuable works, and the 
editor of the Archie fur Slavisrhe Philologie. 

Miklosich held the opinion that the old 
Slavonic or Church Language, as it is some¬ 
times called, was old Slovenish— i.e., the older 
form of the language now spoken in Styria, 
Cariuthia, and a part of Southern Hungary. 
The samo view was adopted by Kopitar; 
whereas others (including Profs. J. Schmidt and 
Leskien) consider it to be Old Bulgarian. 

Miklosich was a man of strong physique, and 
was engaged on literary work to the last, 
having published several valuable books since 
his retirement from the professorship. He has 
left two sons. 

W. R. M. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Geological. —(Annual General Meeting, Friday, 
Feb. :!0.) 

Du. A. Geikie, president, in the chair.—The 
secretaries read the reports of the council and of 
the library and museum committee for the year 
1890. In the former the council once more con¬ 
gratulated the fellows upon the continued prosperity 
of the society, as evinced by its increasing number 
and by the satisfactory condition of its finances. 


The council’s report also referred to the publication 
of the late Mr. Ormerod’s Third Supplement to his 
Index to the Publications of the Society, to the 
editing of Nos. 183 and 184 of the Journal by 
Prof. T. Rupert Jones, to the deaths of the late 
foreign secretary and the late assistant secretary, 
and in conclusion enumerated the awards of the 
various medals and proceeds of donation funds in 
the gift of the society. The report of the library 
and museum committee included a list of the 
additions made during the past year to the society’s 
library, and announced the completion of the 
glazing of the inner museum.—After the presenta¬ 
tion of the medals and the balance of the Woll¬ 
aston fund and the Murchison and Lyell geological 
funds, the president read his anniversary address, 
in which he first gave obituary notices of several 
fellows, foreign members, and foreign correspon¬ 
dents deceased since the last annual meeting, 
including the late foreign secretary, Sir Warington 
W. Smyth, the late assistant-secretary, Mr. W. S. 
Dallas, M. Edmond Hebertand M. Alphonse Favro 
(foreign members, both elected in 1874), Mr. W. M. 
Davies, Mr. Robert W. Mylne, Mr. Samuel Bcckles, 
Dr. H. B. Brady, Mr. Samuel Adamson, and Prof. 
Antonio Stoppani (foreign correspondent, elected 
in 1889). He then dealt with the history of vol¬ 
canic action in Britain dining the earlier ages of 
geological time. He proposed to confine the term 
“Archaean” to the most ancient gneisses and 
their accompaniments, and showed that these 
rocks, so far as we know them in this country, are 
essentially of eruptive origin, though no trace has 
yet been found of the original discharge of any 
portion of them at the surface. Passing to the 
younger crystalline schists, which he classes 
under the term “ Dalradian,” he pointed to 
the evidence of included volcanic products in 
them throughout the Central Islands of Scotland 
and the North of Ireland. The Uriconian series of 
Dr. Callaway he regarded as a volcanic group, 
probably much older than the recognised fossil- 
iferous Cambrian rocks of this country. The 
Cambrian system he showed to be eminently 
marked by contemporaneous volcanic materials, 
and he discussed nt some length the so-called pre- 
Cambri in rocks of North Wales. He reviewed the 
successive phases of oroptivity during the Arenig 
and Bala periods, and described the extraordinary 
group of volcanoes in Northern Anglesey during 
the latter time. The volcanoes of the Lake 
District were next treated of, and reference was 
madeto thcrecentdiscovery by the Geological Survey 
that an important volcanic group underlie* most of 
the visible Ixiwer Siluiian rocks in the South of 
Scotland. The last portion of the address was 
devoted to au account of the volcanoes of Silurian 
time in Ireland; and it was shown that during 
tho Bala period a chain of submarine volcanic 
vents existed along the East of Ireland from 
County Down to beyond the shores of Water¬ 
ford, while in Upper Silurian time there were at 
least two act ive centres of eruption in the extreme 
west of Kerry and in Mayo.—The ballot for the 
council and officers was taken, and the following 
were duly elected for tho ensuing year: — 
Council: Prof. J. F. Blake, W. T. Blanford, Prof. 
T. G. Bonney, James Carter, James W. Davies, 
John Evans, L. Fletcher, C. Le Neve Foster, 
A. Geikie, A. Darker, J. C. Hawkshaw, II. Hicks, 
G. J. Hindu, W. H. Hudleston, Prof. T. McKenuy 
Hughes, J. W. Hulke, J. E. Marr, H. W. Monck- 
ton, F. W. Rudler, J. J. H. Teall, W. Topley, 
Prof. T. Wiltshire, H. Woodward. Officers:— 
President: A. Geikie; vice-presidents: W. T. 
Blanford, Prof. T. G. Bonney, L. Fletcher, W. H. 
Hudleston: secretaries: H. Hicks, J. E. Marr: 
foreign secretary : J W. Hulke; treasurer: Prof. 
T. Wiltshire. The thanks of the fellows were 
unanimously voted to the retiring members of 
council: Prof. A. H. Green, Rev. Edwin Hill, 
Major-general C. A. MacMahon, E. T. Newton, 
and Rev. G. F. Whidborne. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—( Monday , 
March 5.) 

Prof. C. C. Barington, in the chair.—Mr. Rhodes 
exhibited, and presented to the society, a small 
bronze medal found last month in his garden, 
bearing on the obverso the legend— 

ERSKINE anu GIBBS anu TRIAL . BY. JURY 
,and on the reverse the names of Hardy, Home, 
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Tooke, Thelwall and the other conspirators, and 
the date 1794 : Sir Vicary Gibbs was elected 
member for this University in 1806.—Prof. Hughes, 
in exhibiting some antiquities lately found at 
Great Thurlow, first gave a sketch of the line of 
country at the base of the chalk hills by Haverhill, 
Bartlow and Linton, along which Komau remains 
were not uncommon. He showed that the Homans 
had followed the valley from Haverhill to Great 
Thurlow, and probably on by Wood-Ditton to 
Newmarket, pointing out the exact positions in 
that valley in which other remains of Neolithic and 
Roman date had been found. He owed the 
acquisition of the interesting collection exhibited 
to the generosity of Mr. Wootten of Great Thurlow, 
who came upon the pit in which they occurred 
when draining a field, and informed him of the 
discovery in tune to enable him to see the pit open 
and examine the mode of occurrence of the relics. 
The pit was situated on the upper part of the 
slope near the level of the plateau, north-west of 
Great Thurlow. The surface of the plateau con¬ 
sisted of boulder clay with patches of gravel and a 
clayey wash, especially on the brow of the hill; on 
the eastern slope, near the top, the pit was crossed. 
He saw evidence of two more similar pits a little 
lower down. The pit was proved to a depth of 
some six feet or so. It was Med with earth, layers 
of broken pottery, bones, shells, and various nouse- 
hold refuse, containing a good deal of organic 
matter. There was black and grey pottery of 
well-known, and some of rarer, form and orna¬ 
mentation. Handles of amphorae, and necks of 
earthen flasks, »i«r<aria, and so on. But the pit 
was remarkable for the quantity and variety of the 
Samian ware found in it. It was not of the best 
class of paste, being rather soft and porous, but 
the exterior appearance was very good and the 
ornamentation rich : there was the usual loop-and- 
tassel border, and the beautiful radially marked 
margin, like the rim of some sea-shells. Some 
pieces of pottery had symmetrically twined leaves 
and fruit, which might be mulberry or alder; on 
another was a leopard, easily recognised by its 
slim form and spots. The potter’s marks were 
generally obscure, as if the stamps had been 
wom and broken—or albi was the only one 
which he could read, and the t of that was doubt¬ 
ful. There were many large rusty nails, probably 
from the wood of which charred remains occurred 
all through the mass. Oyster-shells were common, 
and bones of pig, sheep, and red deer, and of a 
small short-homed ox. There were pieces of 
Niedermendig lava, of which millstones were so 
commonly made then as now; a plain bronze 
fibula and bits of wire, and a bronze triangular 
embossed ornament, such as might have formed 
part of a short sword-scabbard, and a small brass 
coin on which “ Claudius Caes” (Claudius Gethicus) 
were the only legible figures. The most interest¬ 
ing object, however, was a small stumpy figure, 
draped in long straight-falling robes, and holding 
a long knife in one hand and a bag or purse in the 
other. It was carved in chalk and stood about 
three inches high, but the head was unfortunately 
lost (probably a VeTtumnus-Mercury). On making 
inquiries as to whether there were traces of a 
camp or villa known anywhere near, or suggested 
by local names, he could hear of none except that 
the small channel which ran down the hill-side 
close by was known as “ Castle ditch.”—Two 
communications were read by Mr. E. F. Scott of 
St. John’s College. (1) A letter from 8ir Chr. 
Wren to Dr. Gower, Master of St. John’s, relating 
to the old stone bridge, and two letters from 
Nicholas Hawksmoor on the same subject. (2) 
Letters relating to the controversy between 
Trinity College and St. John’s College respecting 
the enclosure of Garret-Hostel Green. The 
letters in question are preserved in the 
“Treasury” of St. John's College. I.—The old 
stone bridge of St. John’s replaced an earlier 
wooden structure, which is shown in Loggan’s 
view of the college. Sir Chr. Wren proposed: “ to 
turn the River in a direct Chanell over your own 
grounds, and to make the Bridge directly in the 
middle visto of your Quadrangles, and to rayse a 
new but shorter walk as farr as your groundes goe, 
which may terminate in a Seat Statue somerhouse 
or some agreable object, and retume off to the 
other walks.” He proposed that a now channel, 
700 feet long, 50 feet broad, and 8 feet deep, should 
be dug, the earth wheeled in heaps to the bank of 


the old river to be filled in when the new bridge 
had been built and the new channel opened. ‘ ‘ The 
convenience of all this is a parterre to the River, a 
better acceste to the walkes and a more beautiful 
disposition of the whole ground. You must excuse 
the Architect (if bis opinion be asked) who gives 
the designes he judges most proper as an Artist: 
but this ought still to be with submission to the 
circumstances of your own affairs of which you 
are best Judges.” The letter is dated from White¬ 
hall, March 31, 1697. Apparently the college 
shrank from the expense of diverting the river; and 
in Hawksmoor's letters, written in May and June, 
1698, it is assumed that the bridge is to be built 
abutting on the third court in a line with the 
central line of the courts. Hawksmoor observes 
that the bridge would then lie obliquely to the 
river front of the college, but replies that this is 
the least fault to be chosen of several. II.—In 
1599 Trinity College made an arrangement 
with the town of Cambridge whereby the college 
was to be allowed to enclose part of Garret-Hostel 
Green, and in return to lay out what is now called 
Parker’s Piece for the benefit of the town. St. 
John’s College claimed (Cole MSS. Brit. Nut. 
Addl. 5842. p. 320): “ That time out of mind they 
have used the said waste for walking and other 
exercises; and their tenants cattle have fed on it, 
and they have impounded other cattle.” The case 
for Trinity was hotly pressed by Archbishop 
Whitgift, while Sir Robert Cecil and Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, took the side of their 
own college. Archbishop Whitgift wrote to Dr. 
Clayton, master of St. John’s: “ Your unkinde 
and vnneighbourly dealing w th Trinitie College in 
so small a matter is come to her Ma tl0 ' knoledge 
togeather with my endeavour on that Colleges be¬ 
half, and I doo assure you that in the hearing of 
diverse persons her Highness expressed in some 
vehemencie her dislyke of yo r frowardnesse in so 
necessary and reasonable a matter, towards so 
great and worthie a College of her Fathers foun¬ 
dation.” Henry Alvey, the noted Puritan, paid a 
visit to the Archbishop at Lambeth to lay the case 
for 8t. John’s before him, and in a very lengthy 
letter gives an account of his interview to Dr. 
Clayton. It appears from this that St. John’s held 
that under their statute Be bonis et pottettionibut 
Collegii non alienandis they were precluded from 
consenting to the enclosure ; while the Archbishop 
maintained that this did not extend to rights of 
common. It is not easy to understand how much 
land Trinity College wished to enclose; in one of 
Whitgift’sletters it is described as “that portion 
of grounds which lyeth beyond the river and 
behind the College,” which seems to include more 
than what was then known as Garret-Hostel 
Green. Several letters were read from Robert 
Bouth or Booth, at one time bursar of the college, 
but then living with the Countess of Shrewsbury 
in Loudon. He was willing to compromise the 
matter by accepting an annual acknowldgment 
from Trinity College and a branch-pipe from the 
Trinity conduit , so that a fountain might be set up 
in the second court of St. John’s, which was then 
in course of erection. 

New Suakspere Society.— (Friday, March 13.) 

Db. F. J. Fubnivall in the chair.—Miss Emma 
Phipson read a paper on “ Shaksperc’s References 
to Natural Phenomena,” and began by noting 
how especially rich the play of “Edward III.” 
was in these references. While most poets only 
found Nature useful for purposes of comparison, 
Shakspere was in the habit of finding and express¬ 
ing some sympathy between Nature and man, as 
in the description of the situation of Macbeth's 
castle, on Duncan’s approach; or in the daring 
idea of “ the air, which, but for vacancy, had gone 
to gaze on Cleopatra too.” In this wealth of 
references to Nature, Drayton (also a Warwickshire 
lad) came nearest to him; and Chapman followed 
close. Peele and Greene were artificial, and 
Marlowe almost entirely classical. To be sure, 
England’s climate gave a poet a great chance; it 
would be hard if hie could not find something to 
say about the weather. Shakspere seemed to 
have been a lover of the sun, which with him 
represented the spirit of good in the world, and to 
hate the night; we do not even find him praising 
it, as eveiy modem poet does, for its gift of rest. 
It seemed probable that Shakspere was a bad 


sleeper, he seemed so thoroughly to understand the 
value of repose. The Sonnets were one long wail 
of sleeplessness, and Caliban alone found delight in 
dreams. Again, he seemed to have known too well 
the appearance of first early dawn. What an 
astrological play “All's Well” proved to be! 
Both clouds and wind were fafourite subjects with 
Shakspere for varied treatment. There was no 
clear evidence that he had ever made a sea-voyage, 
and even a residence near the sea was not shown by 
any allusion to the common objects of the shore. 
It was probably by a slip that Shakspere made the 
tide serve only once a day. He must, as a Lon¬ 
doner, have been familiar enough with the actual 
facts. In conclusion, there was an absence, 
throughout, of real mountain scenery. 

FINE ART. 

THE PREPARA TION OF DR A WINGS FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION. 

Practical Notes on the Preparation of Drawings 
for Photographic Reproduction : with a Sketch 
of the Principal Photo-mechanical -Printing 
Processes. By Colonel J. Waterhouse. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) Photography has of late 
years been very largely applied to the repro¬ 
duction in facsimile of drawings of all sorts, 
whether required for technical or artistic 
purposes. For this it has the great advantage 
of being the simplest of all processes for alter¬ 
ing the scale, either by enlargement or reduc¬ 
tion, with the most absolute accuracy; and, as 
a rule, it is much cheaper and more speedy of 
execution than the older methods of lithography 
and engraving. Lithography is rapidly dis¬ 
appearing before the cheaper photo-lithography ; 
and wood-engraving is fast being superseded 
for all ordinary purposes by “ process blocks.” 
These new applications have largely helped 
on the increase and popularity of illustrated 
books, which is so marked a feature of the 
present day. So extensively are the many 
new processes now employed dependent on 
photography that neither authors nor publishers 
of illustrated works can quite dispense with a 
knowledge of the various photo-mechanical 
methods, or of the suitability of each for the 
satisfactory reproduction of materials of 
different kinds. And, for the artist whose 
drawings are to be reproduced, it is of the 
utmost importance to know how they ought to 
be prepared and finished so as to reproduce to 
the greatest advantage by the process to be 
used, without unnecessary expense for re¬ 
drawing or correcting. To meet this growing 
want, Colonel Waterhouse’s Practical Notes have 
been prepared. In wood-engraving and 
lithography, however roughly drawn or highly 
coloured the original might be, the skilled 
engraver or lithographic draftsman could at 
once put it into satisfactory form; but when 
such a drawing is put into the hands of the 
photographer, he can only produce a facsimile 
of it with all its defects—heightened, perhaps, 
by the unsuitableness of the original for re¬ 
production bv the process employed. To point 
out clearly all that requires attention in the 
preparation of drawings, so as not to entail 
alteration and touching up before printing— 
which cause delay and expense, and frequently 
seriously injure the work—is the main object of 
this handbook. The author’s long experience 
and mastery of the different processes in the 
offices of the Survey of India at Calcutta, where 
he has had to reproduce great numbers of 
plans, drawings, views, &c., by photo-litho¬ 
graphy, photo-engraving, photo-collotype, and 
similar processes, enable him to speak as a 
practical expert on the subject. The results of 
this experience are here put at the servico of 
all interested in this department of applied 
science. The work does not discuss the 
minutiae of manipulation of the different 
processes, beyond giving such an outline as 
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will make them intelligible, though there are 
remarks even on this matter that may be useful 
to the workman; but the suitability of each 
process for the reproduction of different kinds 
of work, and how t ho work should be finished 
in every detail to fit it for the process, is care¬ 
fully discussed, with detailed instructions, in 
this most useful little book. 

J. B. 


OBITUARY. 

GIOVANNI MORELIA. 

The death, on the first day of this month, of 
Senators Giovanni Morelli, of Milan (Ivan 
Lermolieff), deprives Europe of the most gifted 
of her art critics and art historians. Ho had 
long been ailing, but had preserved throughout 
his illness so great a semblance of health and so 
fine a presence, consideringhis ripe age of seventy- 
five years, that" his friends were accustomed to 
look upon him as something of a malade imayina ire. 
He himself until the last scarcely suspected the 
gravity of his malady; for he cherished the 
project of visiting England again in this 
summer, in order to overhaul once more the great 
collection of drawings at Windsor, Oxford, the 
British Museum, and Chatsworth, in connexion 
with the last volume—as yet unpublished—of 
his much-developed and altered Kunst-Kritisclie 
Studien der Italienischen Malerei. 

It is stated, on the excellent authority of his 
devoted friend and fellow-worker, Sir Henry 
Layard, that his last thoughts, his last words, 
were inspired by his favourite studies, and that 
almost his final request was that the former 
should examine a picture in the Accademia delle 
Belle Arti of Venice, which Morelli suspected 
to be a copy of a lost Giorgione. 

Giovanni Morelli was bom at Verona in 1816, 
and came of a Protestant family, originally of 
French origin, but long since settled in Switzer¬ 
land. He was, however, brought up by his 
widowed mother at Bergamo, which ho took 
pleasure in regarding as his native city. He 
was educated as a physician—chiefly at Munich 
and Paris—and to his scientific education owed 
no.doubt the peculiar direction which his artistic 
studies afterwards took; but he never practically 
followed his profession. 'He was an ardent 
patriot, and took an active part in the war 
with Austria in 1848, besides being delegated 
by the Provisional Government of Lombaroy to 
represent them at the Diet of Frankfort. 
Although ho never played a very prominent 
rule in public affairs, ho enjoyed the high 
esteem of bis party, his advice in matters of 
high policy being very frequently sought by 
the principal statesmen of the Bight, Minghetti, 
Visconti-Venosta, and others. 

First coming into prominent notice as a 
student and critic of an Italian art in conse¬ 
quence of a series of studies, based on the 
paintings in the Borghese Gallery, which 
appeared from 1874 to 1870 in the Xeitschriftfiir 
bitdende Knnst, he took the world of art by storm 
in 1880 with his now famous and in the true 
sense of the word “epoch-making” work, 
Die Werke Italienischer Meisler in den (ialericn 
von Miinchen, Dresden, und Berlin, which excited 
in some quarters the greatest e nthusiasm, in 
others the most vehement opposition. This, like 
all LermoliefFs works, appealed originally in 
German, which language he wrote with sin¬ 
gular ease and perfection; there bring, as he 
was reluctantly compelled to confess, no suffi¬ 
cient market for such hooks if composed in the 
Italian tongue. It was, however, shortly after¬ 
wards translated into English by Mrs. Richter 
—the wife of the art-historian, Dr. Jean Paul 
Richter—and later, with some additions and 
alterations, appeared in an Italian dress. In 
1889 Lermolieff published the very important 
work on the Borghese and Doria-Panfili Gal¬ 
leries at Rome, which was reviewed at consider¬ 


able length in the Academy at the time. Still 
more recently—at the commencement of the 
present year—appeared in entirely altered shape, 
and with so many improvements and corrections 
as to make it practically a new book, his last 
volume, dealing, on the same general lines as 
his former book, with the Galleries of Munich 
and Dresden. This contains much newand valu¬ 
able matter as to the minor painters of the 
Milanese schools, and with regard to the art of 
Giorgione, Correggio, Cariani, and Domenico 
Campagnola. Thesearching and severe criticism 
which Morelli brings to bear on the so-called 
Leonardo da Vinci, a “ Madonna and Child ” 
recently acquired by the Gallery of Munich, is 
in his best, and at the same time bis most 
characteristically militant, style. 

It is unnecessary on the present occasion— 
especially in the Academy —to restate Morelli’s 
guiding principles in the appreciation of works 
by the early Italian masters. None but the 
most ungenerous of detractors would deny the 
vast influence which he has exercised on the 
whole body of serious art literature brought 
forth during the last ten years, or the import¬ 
ant revolution of which he has been the 
pioneer in the methods of approaching .the 
criticism and demarcation of schools, styles, and 
individual masters. It is not necessary even for 
Morelli’s most ardent adherents to accept cn bloc 
all his judgments; and indeed he himself, so far 
from laying claim to infallibility, unhesitatingly 
recanted those statements of the unsouudness 
of which he afterwards became convinced. His 
chief and crowning merit, however, is to 
have imparted his vivifying influence to Iho 
whole subject with which he so genially 
dealt; to have placed matters on such a basis, 
through precept and example, that any return 
to a pre-Morellian state of things, even on the 
part of his most determined adversaries, would 
be impossible. Too eager perhaps to take the 
offensive against his opponents in art matters, 
he found in the learned, if a trifle 
ponderous, critics of the North German school, 
foemen worthy of his steel, who, however 
vehemently they might combat his conclusions, 
never dreamt for a moment of denying his 
artistic position or his commanding influence. 
Only in certain quarters in England has a 
childish and incomprehensible spite been shown 
in the appreciation, or rather tho depreciation, of 
LermoliefFs life-work. Ho was prompt enough 
to rebut attacks rnado by those whom he deemed 
worthy of notice, often crushing and over¬ 
whelming the over-bold invader ; but at such 
pin-pricks as these he smiled—not even the smile 
of contempt, but the smile of amusement. It 
is only fair to add that the great majority of 
serious students of art in England—including 
many authorities of recognised weight whose 
names must be familiar to all interested in 
the subject—are fully sensible of the immense 
impetus given to the study of Italian art by 
Ivan Lermolieff. 

It has already been hinted that a last volume, 
dealing with the Gallery of Berlin, and includ¬ 
ing much new matter, remains incomplete. It 
is hoped, however, that this may ultimately 
see the light under the editorship of Dr. 
Gustavo Frizzoni, the trusted friend and pupil 
of the deceased writer, and himself, it need 
hardly be said, a writer of considerable 
eminence. 

The most fitting way in which Italy—never 
behindhand in recognising the services of her 
children—could mark her sense of the irre¬ 
parable loss which she has sustained would 
surely be by adopting, in the great galleries of 
the Uffizi, the Pitti, the Accademia of Florence, 
and in the public galleries generally, those 
among tho innumerable re-christenings of 
Lermolieff which have been consecrated by the 
approval of the great majority of competent 
ana unbiassed judges. This course has long 


since been adopted in the great galleries of 
Munich and Dresden, and, to a great extent, 
also in the Brera of Milan. 

Claude Phillips. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

1HE FRENCH REVIVAL OF ETCHING. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club: Much 17,1891. 

Tho Academy is read so widely by con¬ 
noisseurs of art that it is in its columns that I 
would most of all crave permission to do an 
act of justice in a little artistic matter. 

Much credit has been given to me, personally, 
in the newspapers for the share I have had in 
selecting ana arranging the exhibition of 
prints illustrative of the French revival of 
etching at tho Burlington Fine Arts Club. 

I should like it to be known that Mr. Deprez, 
of tbo firm of Deprez and Gutekunst—whose 
knowledge of etching and etchers is exact and 
minute—substantially and very kindly aided me 
in this business; and if the Catalogue had not 
been obliged to go to press in a hurry, while 
Mr. Monkhouse, who had done one part of it, 
and I, who had done another, were separated 
by a couple of hundred miles, it would have 
contained that acknowledgment of thanks to 
Mr. Deprez which both of us felt was due. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


TIIE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 

SO, Ecclenton-square, S.W.: March 17, 1691. 

All those interested in the archaeological 
survey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Fund, will doubtless remember Mr. 
Villiers Stuart’s offer, made in the Times of 
October 7, to givo £50 to tho expenses of the 
work, provided that forty-nine other persons 
would do the same. I am happy to s y that I 
have received from a lady—the first of the 
forty-nine to come forward—a cheque for £50 
in response to this appeal, and we hope many 
others may follow her example. 

The survey work has been going on at Beni 
Hassan since December under the care of Mr. 
G. Fraser, a skilled engineer and explorer, and 
Mr. Percy Newberry, a specially trained 
student. They have been lately joined by Mr. 
Blackden, an artist, who is engaged in colour¬ 
ing full-sized drawings of the bas-reliefs. Both 
tho officers of the survey nre acting with the 
approval and support of the director of the 
Ghizeh Museum. 

M. L. McClure. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Messrs. Edgar-Bundy, Arnold Priestman, and 
W. Peter Watson have been elected members of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, in view of 
tho exhibition that will open next Monday. 

There will also be on view next woek, at tho 
Royal Arcade Gallery, Old Bond-street, a series 
of sketches by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, entitled 
“ From Antwerp to the Lower Danube.” 

Mr. Ralph Nevill— whose Old Cottage and 
Domestic Architecture in South-West Surrey 
(1889) has already passed into a second edition 
—announces a companion volume dealing with 
the Golden Yallcy of Gloucestershire, which 
has Stroud for its centre. The domestic archi¬ 
tecture is here represented by a characteristic 
style of stone buildings, which will be fully 
described in tho text and illustrated by more 
than fifty views, besides cuts of details. As in 
the former volume, topographical and historical 
notes are added, and thcro will be a reproduc¬ 
tion of Ogilby’s Book of the Roads (1675), and 
other maps. The subscription price is ten 
shillings ; and subscribers should address them* 
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selves to the author, Bolls Chambers, Chancery- 
lane. 

Pbof. Nobman Lockyeb, who has lately 
returned from studying the subject in Egypt 
and the Levant, will deliver a lecture on “ The 
Orientation of Ancient Temples,” at the London 
Institution, on Monday next. 

The Stationers Company having placed their 
Hall at the disposal of Messrs. Cassell & Co. for 
the distribution of the prizes gained at the recent 
Work exhibition, the awards—consisting of 
medals, book prizes, and certificates—wifi be 
presented to the successful competitors on 
Tuesday next, March 24. 

The November and December numbers of 
the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
each contain communications of more than 
usual interest. One describes a birch-bark MS. 
brought back by Lieut. Bower from Kuchar in 
Kashgaria, which had been dug out of sub¬ 
terranean mud-structures locally associated 
with the name of Afrasiab. Some coins were 
also exhibited, but no description of these is 
given, beyond that they came from the sands of 
the Gobi desert. The MS. is written in characters 
that correspond partly with the ancient 
Newari, after which the Tibetan writing was 
shaped in the seventh century. But the Tibetan 
scholar, Babu Sarat Chandra Das, has failed 
to decipher it. A facsimile of two leaves 
of it are here reproduced. The other paper 
describes a monolith in Pumiah district, 
which is not mentioned in Hunter’s Statistical 
Account of Bengal. It is a granite column, at 
present twenty feet in length, with a hole at 
the top, which according to local tradition, 
originally bore the figure of a lion. When 
excavated, it was found to be entirely destitute 
of any inscription ; but immediately under the 
base was found a gold coin, of the Indo- 
Scythic type, bearing the name of Bazodeo 
(Vasudeva), which is assigned to the second 
century A.D. It would thus appear to be the 
oldest known monument in Lower Bengal. 


THE STAGE. 

“ LE MAGE.” 

Firia: March 17,1601. 

The premiere of M. Massenet’s new opera, “ Le 
Mage,” took place last night at the Grand 
Opera. The author of the libretto is the poet, 
M. Bichepin, who has succeeded in imparting 
interest and poetry to what may generally be 
considered the most uninteresting, if not the 
most absurd, of literary productions—an opera 
book. 

“ Le Mage” is a poetical version of the 
legend of the foundation of “ Mazdeism” some 
twenty-five centuries before our era. Zarastra, 
the great warrior of Iran, has conquered the 
people of Turan, and returns to Bakhdi laden 
with spoil and followed by many prisoners, 
including Anahita, Queen of the Turanians. 
Among those who first grei t the return of the 
hero is Varedha, daughter of Amru, high priest 
of Jahi, the goddessof voluptuousness. Varedha, 
herself a priestess, is passionately in love with 
Zarastra, who, on the other hand, loves his 
prisoner, the fair Queen Anahita. In a fit of 
frantic jealousy Varedha, in order to prevent 
the marriage of Anahita and Zarastra, declares 
before the king and the assembled people that 
the latter has sworn eternal fidelity to her 
before the altar of the goddess. Zar&stra 
denies the impeachment; but the king, the 
priests, the people, and Anahita herself, take 
the part of Varedha, and Zirastra, heart¬ 
broken and indignant, bids farewell to the 
“land of falsehood,” and retires to the Holy 
Mountain. After undergoing certain mystic 
ordeals, he is initiated a Magian, and becomes 
the high priest of Ahura-Mazda, the god of 
fire. Varedha discovers his retreat, and comes 


to tempt him; but he resists. She then reveals 
to him that Anahita has forgotten her old love, 
and is about to marry the king. This is 
Varedha’s revenge. The fourth act is set in 
the gorgeous temple of Jahi, where a splendid 
entertainment and dances are given in honour 
of the marriage of the King of Iran and the 
captive Queen of Turan. At the last moment, 
Anahita falls prostrate before the king and 
implores him to set her free, since her old love 
for Zar&stra is stronger than ever. 

‘ ■ Vers le steppe aux fleurs d’or, 

Laisse-moi prendre lessor '. 

Laisse-moi voir encor 
Mon beau ciel pale. 

“ Oh laneige en neigeant, 

Sous la lune ii l’oeil changeant, 

Fait germer dans l’argent 
Des fleurs d’opale.” 

But the king is deaf to her prayers. She is 
dragged to the altar, and the sacred gong an¬ 
nounces that Amru has united them. At that 
very moment cries of “ Death to all! ” resound 
from outside, and the temple is enveloped in 
flames; the Turanians have come to rescue 
their queen. The king, Amru, the priests, the 
guards, are all massacred, while the Turanian 
war-song is heard on all sides: 

Par les monts, par les vaux, 

Pour trouver des cieux nouveaux, 

Au roulis des chevaux 
La tribu posse. 

La, leia, le'ia, leia, leia, a, a! 

“ Ou va-t-elle en revant 'i 
Ou s’en va la poudre au vent. 

Mai8 toujours de l’avant 
Et vers l’espace. 

La, le'ii, leiii, leia, leia, a, ii '. ” 

The picture of the smouldering ruins of the 
temple of Jahi, with its vista of the desolated 
plain beyond, and the star-sprinkled sky above, 
m the midst of which the fifth act takes place, 
is one of the finest pieces of scenic decoration 
we have seen on the stage of the Grand Opera 
House. Zarastra slowly surveys the scene of 
horror and desolation, and in a beautiful lament 
deplores the ruin of his native land, the death 
of the King of Amru, and of his daughter 
Veredha, who lies apparently lifeless beside a 
broken column. He trembles at the thought 
that Anahita may also be among the slain, but 
suddenly the stillness of the night is broken by 
the trumpet call of the Turanian warriors— 
Anahita fives! The two lovers are re-united; but 
the scene of reconciliation is interrupted by the 
dying Varedha, who rises before them, and in 
her jealous hatred appeals for revenge to the 
statue of Jahi, which alone remains standing 
amid the ruins of the temple. Once more 
flames arise on all sides, the huge statue falls 
with a crash to the ground, and the lovers are 
imprisoned in a circle of fire, fragments of 
stone, and clouds of smoke. Zar&stra calls 
upon Ahura-Mazda to save them. Immediately 
the flames die out, the atmosphere is cleared, 
and Zarastra leads Anahita from the midst of 
the burning ruins to safety, while Varedha 
dies, uttering a wild shriek of baffled vengeance. 
The curtain falls to the loud strains of the 
Mazdean hymn. Such is a too brief summary 
of one of the most poetical and well-written 
libretti we have heard, which has afforded 
M. Massenet numerous opportunities for dis¬ 
playing to the best advantage his various 
talents as a composer. 

The score of the “Mage” contains no less 
than fifty-two numbers, the merit of some of 
which will be contested; but one and all are 
written with that consummate knowledge of 
the resources of modem orchestra ana the 
wealth of melody — at times a little too 
evanescent — possessed by the composer of 
“ Herodiado,”," Le Boi de Lahore,” and “ Es- 
clarmonde.” Shortly, it may be said that the 
first and second acts and the first part of the 


third are the best; the fourth has several weak 
points (des trous, as the French say); while the 
fifth is principally made up of cleverly transposed 
reminiscences of the “leit-motives ” already 
heard in the first and second acts. The 
“ representative theme ” of the first act is the 
song of the Turanian prisoners, with its charac¬ 
teristic chorus for tenors, soprani, contralti, and 
basses: “ La, lei'4 . . . ! ” Then follow the 
Amru (M. Delmas)and Varedha (Mme. Fierens) 
themes; the beautiful motif of the love of 
Zarastra (M. Vergnet) and Anahita (Mme. 
Escalais), and the first part of the Jahi incanta¬ 
tion. The first tableau of the second act opens 
with a very effective air sung by the priestess 
Varedha, “ Encore plus has dans les tenebres.” 
The duet with Amru which follows is too long. 
In the second tableau is heard the gem of the 
opera, an arioso sung by the tenor, “ Souleve 
1’ombre de ces voiles, addressed to the veiled 
figure of Anahita. A magnificent ensemble, 
sung by Amru and his priests, “ Par les Devas 
gardiens de tout serment prete,” and a noble 
finale. This act is a remarkable example of 
dramatic and impassioned music, of magnificent 
scenery, of costly and strange costumes, and of 
tho latest innovations in stage decoration and 
carpentry. The first part of the third act is 
taken up entirely with the various phases of 
the Mazdean initiation and rites, which are 
preceded by a storm with dazzling realistic 
effects of lightning, thunder, and wind, to 
which must be added,loud and weird trumpet 
calls. The prayer “ O ciel d’Ahura,” sun^ by 
Zarastra, the Magians, and worshippers, is a 
truly grand composition. But M. Vergnet’s 
melodious voice was severely tried by the 
formidable outbursts of the orchestral accom¬ 
paniment ; and in the duet with Varedha which 
follows he was scarcely equal to the oooasion. 
The ballet of the fourth act (the most important 
item in the eyes of the abounds) consists of 
seven numbers, the best of which are the first, 
fourth, and fifth, and a voluptuous waltz ex¬ 
quisitely danced by Mile. Mauri. A beautiful 
andante with a dream-like ending, a sweet 
transposition of a motif in the second act, was 
beautifully sun£ by Mme. Escalais; and the act 
ends in the noise and uproar of battle and a 
scene of carnage. The fifth act consists princi¬ 
pally of reminiscences of the first and second, 
ably transposed to be in unison with the 
dramatic termination of the melodrama. 

Cecil Nicholson, 


STAGE NOTES. 

TnE first performance of Mr. Lumley’s long 
farce, or fardal comedy, “The Volcano,” at the 
Court, gave rise to little expectation that the 
piece would have a great run. A succes 
d\slime seemed to be all that was accorded it. 
Yet the piece has some excellent notions in it. 
The character of the Duke, who becomes the 
possessor of what is called a Society newspaper, 
is funny; and the lady journalist—or lady 
reporter, rather—-the mere feather-brain, who 
bustles about and takes a cheerful view of 
everything, and is enthusiastic on the slightest 
provocation, and to whom the mediocre appears 
to be the exquisite—she also is an entertaining 
person, without quite knowing it, and is a 
familiar typo to boot. But thesepeople—Duke 
and interviewer—might perhaps both have been 
made yet more telling than they are, through 
Mr. Lumley’s work at the Court Theatre, where 
Mrs. John Wood, Miss Carlotta Leelercq, Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, and Mr. Weedon Grossmith do 
not produce altogether their usual effect. We 
! doubt whether the successes of “Aunt Jack” 
and “ The Cabinet Minister ”—in both of which 
the players were fitted so well with their parts 
—wnl be matched by the now “ Volcano.” 

TnE New Olympic Theat re . is now very busy* 
“Ben my Chree” was gWen lately at a 
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matinee ; and, while “The Lights o’London” 
continues to be played at night—along with 
Mrs. Willard’s bright little “Tommy,” in 
which Miss Lillie Belmore is so good—a new 
piece by Mr. Charles Hudson, the actor, was 
announced for Thursday afternoon. This was 
“ Father Buonaparte.” The cast was to include 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Austin Melford, and 
Miss Winifred Emery. 

One night last week Mr. Grein—who seems 
to be the chief promoter—inaugurated at the 
Royalty Theatre me performances of an English 
“ Th4&tre-Libre.” He made the deep mistake 
of starting with the representation of Ibsen’s 
putrid play called “ Ghosts,” whioh no person 
of sure and exquisite taste could listen to with¬ 
out loathing, and which that great artist and 
sufficiently tolerant person, Sarah Bernhardt, 
described truly in a sense, yet even too kindly, 
as a clinical lecture. There may be moments, 
conceivably, when it is desirable to read 
“ Ghosts,” but on the stage the thing is 
intolerable. It is ugly; it is disgusting; 
it is unrelieved by humour; it is with¬ 
out a touch of fine pathos or a line of 
beauty. That its performance, like that of 
“ Bosmersholm,” has been condemned so very 
frankly and strongly by nearly every organ of 
authority would be a credit to English jour¬ 
nalism, were it not, indeed, entirely obvious 
that the piece must be repellent alike to every 
man of plain sense and every serious artist in 
writing. Mr. Frank Lindo, Miss Edith Ken- 
ward, and the other players—we really forget 
their names—who took part in it, are by this 
time, it is to be presinned, regretful that they 
gave it their assistance; for if their assistance 
was given for money, the money cannot have 
been worth earning in so loathsome an enter¬ 
prise ; and if their assistance was given for 
nothing, so much the worse for their taste. 
The result, in any case, is that the performance 
has put the literary public—and the cultured 
general public, we need hardly add—quite out 
of sympathy, for the tim e being, at all events, 
with the aims of the English “ Theatre Libre.” 
Yet Mr. Grein, we fully believe, means well in 
his undertaking. Before now he has shown his 
sympathy with manly and original and healthy 
work. Let him, at all events at the Theatre 
Libre, do something that is worth doing. 
Perhaps if he gave us the promised perform¬ 
ance of the “ Sceur Philomene” of the De 
Goncourts, he might purge himself of his 
contempt. 

“ Eminent Actors.”— Thomas llettirtvn. By 
Robert Lowe. (Kegan Paul & Co.) The series 
to be devoted to “ Eminent Actors ” is coming 
out but slowly. Many months ago the 
“ Macready ” was reviewed in these columns. 
It is followed at length by “ Betterton,” a 
subject which had been confided to Mr. Robert 
Lowe, who has been known hitherto chiefly by 
his contributions to the bibliography of the 
stage, and not as an original writer. To such 
a student—a man of research, rather than a 
man of letters—there would however have been 
no foolishness in confiding such a subject as 
Betterton. Research was before all things that 
which was required to justify the appearance 
of a volume on an actor of Betterton’s remote 
time. But let us say at once that Mr. Lowe— 
unlike many of the amaasers of facts—has of 
late rather improved than deteriorated as a 
writer. It would be too much to exact that 
he should be able to utter a very personal note. 
That is the province of the pure writer who 
writes liko nobody else, and not of the student 
who writes with correctness and with just 
sufficient ease. A pure writer’s effects and 
resources—humour, pathos, earnestness, irony 
—are not in this book; but a mass of fact, 
wall enough stated, for the careful reader an 
illumination of Betterton’s stage. For, after all, 
it is rather of the stage of Betterton’s period, 
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than of the estimable actor and worthy man, 
that Mr. Lowe treats. He has brought his 
material from all sorts of holes and comers. 
He is deeply read in these stage matters, and 
we are put comfortably enough into possession 
of the results of his reading. His chapters 
called “The Stage before the Restoration’’ and 
the “ Restoration Theatre ” form a couple of 
valuable essays dealing, at first hand, so to 
speak, with their subjects. Mr. Lowe, though 
he has been known to be dry, is never 
superficial. His investigations are never per¬ 
functory, and his well established methods are 
such that we confess we are generally disposed 
to accept his facts without question. The book 
will be.successful. Even to the ordinary reader 
of memoirs there is no reason why a volume of 
stage biography should not be fairly attractive 
-—no reason whatever, except that it happens, 
in this case (and, for tho period of what it 
treats, this is a rarity) not to be a chroniqm 
scanclahme — while to the student of the 
theatre it will be a welcome addition to such 
bookshelves as may be stored already with the 
record of dramatic achievement. We trust no 
long interval will elapse before the appearance 
of the succeeding volume of the series. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann gave her pianoforte 
recital at Princes’ Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
March 12; and if the programme was not 
romarkable for novelty, it was, at any rate, 
well selected and well arranged. It opened 
with Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor (Op. 31, 
No. 2), but of this we can only notice the 
Finale, which was rendered in a neat and able 
manner. Bach was represented by a Fugue in 
A minor, of early date, of which Spitta says 
that it “sounds like a ,Scherzo of Mendels¬ 
sohn, anticipatedbyabout ahundredyears.” This 
was given with much charm. An “ Arietta,” by 
Leonardo Leo, the famous Neapolitan composer 
of the early part of the eighteenth century, 
of delicate beauty, was charmingly interpreted. 
Miss Zimmermann’s reading of the Schumann 
“ Etudes Symphoniques ” was correct, though 
somewhat cold. Some modem fugitive pieces, 
beginning with Chopin and ending with Rubin- 
stern, ended the programme. There was a 
large audience. 

Mile. Janotha’s concert programme on 
Friday, March 13, included a cycle of songs by 
Lady Tennyson. The poems by the Poet 
Laureate are mostly familiar, and some of them 
have been already set to music. Lady Tenny¬ 
son has tried to interpret and intensify the 
meaning of the words, and expresses herself 
with a certain freedom. Mile. Janotha, who 
helped in arranging the pianoforte accompani¬ 
ments, has certainly added to the effect of the 
songs. “ Airy, fairy Lilian,” sung by Miss 
Carlotta Elliot, was tho one which pleased us 
most. The others were interpreted by Mme. 
de Swiatlowsky and Mr. Bispham; and Mile. 
Janotha was an able and sympathetic accom¬ 
panist. She was also heard in some solos. Her 
two showy Gavottes were much applauded. 
She also played Chopin’s Nocturne in C sharp 
minor, and the same composer’s Berceuse; 
but why did she hurry both of them so!' Her best 
performance of the evening was the Fantasia 
on Polish airs (Op. 13) by Chopin. This is a 
graceful, if not great, work, and it was inter¬ 
preted with charm and delicacy. Mendelssohn’s 
•‘Melusine” Overture, and other short pieces, 
were played by the Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Mount. 

The instrumental portion of the programme 
of the Saturday Popular Concert was selected 
from tho works of Beethoven, and St. James’s 
Hall was filled in every part. Beethoven and 
Wagner! these are tho two names whioh have 
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the power thus to draw the public; but, of the 
latter, Mr. Chappell con make no trial. The 
works were all selected from the master’s 
so-called second period, and included No. 3 in 
C of the Rasoumowsky Quartets, the Kreutzer 
Sonata, the Romance in F for violin, and the 
Variations on a theme from the “Eroica” 
8ymphony. These last were rendered by Mr. 
L. Borwick with marked skill, although his 
tone was at times dry. Herr Joachim was in 
his best form. Mr. Norman Salmond, the 
vocalist, sang songs by Righini, Brahms, and 
Gounod with good effect. 

The programme on Monday evening included 
Beethoven’s strikingly original Quartet in F 
minor (Op. 95). Miss Fanny Davies and Signor 
Piatti played Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D 
(Op. 68). The former did not display her 
usual vigour. Herr Joachim gave, as he has 
so often done, a fine performance of Tartini’s 
“ H Trillo del Diavolo.” Mr. Plunket Greene 
sang in a most delightful manner Schubert’s 
“ Litanie.” He was also heard, though not to 
equal advantage, in three Irish songs by Dr. 
Stanford. The second, “The lament for Owen 
Roe O’Neill,” has noble character, and sounds 
like an improvisation of one of the ancient 
bards. 

Mile. Jeanne Douste gave her seventh and 
last pianoforte recital at (the Steinway Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon. The programme 
included some short drawing-room music, 
some pianoforte duets of (a light character, 
and some Liszt pieces. The famous virtuoso 
is certainly a prominent feature of pianoforte 
literature ; but, why, it may he asked, was 
Liszt’s name printed in larger type than Bach, 
Beethoven, or Chopin !' We think Mile. Douste 
might have made a better selection of modern 
compositions ; and the next time she gives a 
similar course of historical recitals, she will do 
well to include Em. Bach and Schubert, to 
give greater prominence to Mozart and Weber, 
and not to include transcriptions in a Chopin 
programme. On Wednesday Mile. Douste was 
heard to advantage in pieces by Pfeiffer, 
Moskowski, and Wieniawski. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society gave 
a concert on Wednesday evening at West¬ 
minster Town Hall. An interesting feature 
of the programme was Schubert’s Symphony 
in B flat No. 5, which, we believe, has not 
been heard since it was given at the Crystal 
Palace in 1881. It was written in the com¬ 
poser’s twentieth year ; and, although his 
individuality is revealed in the music, it has 
not that romantic melancholy which pervades 
the works of later years. There are indeed 
many passages which lemind one of Haydn in 
one of his more cheerful moods. The West¬ 
minster orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
C. S. Macpherson, gave a very good account of 
itself. The work was well received, and perhaps 
the Society may feel tempted to try some of the 
other symphonies of Schubert. Mr. F. Cliffe 
conducted his orchestral Tpicture “ Cloud and 
Sunshine.” Mr. W. C. Hann played success¬ 
fully two movements from Cottermnnn’s ’cello 
Concerto in B minor. Miss H. Saunders and 
Mr. Braxton Smith were the vocalists. Tho 
hall was crowded. J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The Musical Guild, founded in 1889, has made 
arrangements to give four concerts this summer 
—on May 6 and 20, and June 2 and 9. The 
programmes will include Spohr’s Nonet, 
Brahms’s Quintet in G (Op. Ill), C. Wood’s 
Quintet in F. (Wind), G. Henschel’s String 
Quartet in E flat, Brahms’s “ Liebesliedor,” 
Haydn’s String Quartet (No. 11) iu C, Mozart’s 
String Quartet in B flat, Beethoven’s Piauo 
Trio in B flat (Op. 97), Brahms’s Horn Tiio 
(Op. 40) in E flat. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH BOSE. 

Messrs. LeonardBoyne, Beveridge, Abingdon, Rignold, Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wheatman, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Je cks, E. Dan e. M ary Rorke, &c. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


c 


OURT THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE VOLCANO. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon Grossmith, Allan Aynesworth, 
Brandon Thomas, Fred Cape, John Clulow, Wil^, West- 
gate; Mesdames Carlotta Leclercq, Marianne Caldwell, Per- 
dita Hudspeth, and John Wood. 

Precedent 8.15, by SPRING LEAVES. 

RURY LANE THEATRE. 

Sole Leasee and Manager, Auoustus Habbis. 

Every Evening, at 7.30, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

Mean). NichoUs, Campbell, Dan Leno, D’Anban, Wallace, 
Brothers Griffith*, Walton, Temple, Leopold Troupe, Heon, 
Marinelli, and Whimsical Walker; Mesdames Vesta Tilley, 
Paltzer, Grey, Wal ton, D’Auban, Belle Bilton (lady Dunlo). 

ARRICK THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hark. 

Every Evening, at 8, LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

Messrs. John Hare, Groves, Somerset, Cathcart, Gilbert 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson; 
Mesdames Addison, Linden, Drummond, Ferrar, Webster, 
Turtle, and Kate Rorke. 

AYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, F. Kerr, Allan, C. 
Hudson, Robb Harwood, Batson, and Leith ; Mesdames Rose 
Leclercq, Julia Neilson, Horlock, Ayrtoun, E. H. Brooke, 
Adelaide Gunn, Hethcote, and Norreys. 


L yric theatr 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sbdoeb. 
This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


E. 
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EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Bole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON. 

Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Melford, Cliffe, Elliott, Smith, 
Manning, George Barrett, &c.; Mesdames Winifred Emery, 
Hanbury, Jeffries, Polini, Wilmot, H. Leigh, *c. 

Preceded, at 7, by TOMMY. 


0 


PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Messrs. Chas. Dauby, E. Ban toe k, W. Wardc, and Arthur 
Roberts : Mesdames Marion Hood, Grace Pedley, Alma Stan¬ 
ley, Linda Verner. Florence Monteith, Ethel Blenheim, Katie 
Seymour, L. Gourlay, Ruby McNeil, and Phyllis Broughton. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENINGS_ 


P rince of wales’ theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Skdokr. 

This Evening, at 8.15. MAID MARIAN. 

Mesdames Violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 
Manola; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, Egbert 
Roberts, Leonard Russell, J. Le Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
house. 

Preceded, at 7.86, by THE GYPSIES. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186 , STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may he transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, hut they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring tbeir Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 

6. —Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s libraries. 


pRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

This Evening* at 9, LADY BARTER. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by R ACHEL’S MESSENGER. 

R oyal English opera, 

Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyly Casts. 
Every Evening, at 8, IVAN II OK. 

Messrs. Norman Salmond, Eugtne Oudin, Ffragcon Davies, 
Avon Saxon, Charles Kenningham, Adams Owen, C. Copland, 
Einhard Green, W. H. Stephens, Bovill, and Ben Davies ; 
Mesdames Thudichum, Groebl, and Palliser. 

JAMES’S THE A T R E. 


S T , 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

oi» 

KOEDI R’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and moet liberal. Suits alL 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER, 

348,249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers ) 
Also for HIRE ONLY 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B I R K B E C K 

Southampton 
THREE per CENT 


BANK, 

_ugs. Chancery Lane. 

REST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 


on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £100. 

8TO<AcB, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each oompleted £1. Frakcib Ravekscroft, Manager. 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 
i BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PEE MONTH. OK A PLOT OP LAND, 
rOR FIVE SHILLINGS PEE MONTH. 

The B1RKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. Francis RAVEXScaorr, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 
gOUPS~PRESERVED “PROVISIONS' 
POTTED MEATS, andYORK and GAME 

-L PIES. Also, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITlES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS^ 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Gkokob Alexaxdkii. 
This Evening, at 8.15, THE IDLER. 

Messrs. George Alexander, Nutcombe Gould, John Mason, 
A. Holies, and Herbert Waring: Lady Monckton, Mesdames 
Maude Millett, G. Kingston, and M. Terry. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by THE LOTHARIO. 

O O L E’S T H E A T R E. 

Manageress, Miss Florence M’Kenzik. 

This Evening, at 9.0, OUR REGIMENT. 

Preceded, at 8.16, by SUMMER CLOUDS. 


FRY’S 


Lancet — 1 Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


V 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


This Evening, 


at 8.40. DIAMOND DEANE. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne, H. B. Conway, W. 8cott Buist, 
Lawrance D’Orsay, J. B. Blythe, C. Ramsey, and F. Thome; 
Mesdames Dorothy Dorr, Canninge, and Jessie Mill ward. 
Preceded, at 8, by THE NOTE OF HAND. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron- 

President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


It 


I have never 
tasted Cocoa 


that I 
well.” 


like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS 


Digitized by 


Google 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. JOHN MORLEY. 

Just published, globe 8vo, cloth, 6e. 

STUDIES in LITERATURE. By John 


MOBLEY. 


Voltaire, l vol. 
Rousseau. 2 voIb. 
Diderot and the Ency 
dopsedists. 2 vols. 


Uniform with the above. 

On Compromise. 1 vol. 
Miscellanies. 3 vole. 
Burke. 1 vol. 


I) AIL V XK ICS.—“ Books which will always be remembered 
in English literature.” 

Now issued in Monthly Parts. Just published, folio, 
Part L Ss. net. 

THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS 

of the WORLD. A Complete Series of 84 Modern Maps. 
By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8. With Geo¬ 
graphical Index to 100,000 Places. 

This work has been designed with the object of supplying the 
public with a thoroughly complete and accurate Atlas of Modern 
Geography , in a convenient reference form, and at a moderate 
price. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. —“ In all essential points is one 
of the best of the kind that has ever appeared in England.” 

Just published, Now Edition, crown 8vo, cloth. 

A YEAR in a< LANCASHIRE 

GARDEN. By H. A. BRIGHT, Author of "The English 
Flower Garden.” 

TIMES. —“ A faithful and fascinating garden story.” 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE- 
AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Just ready, crowns'©, cloth, 8s. Gd. each. 

THE TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry 

JAMES. 

“The book itself is extremely clever.”— Tall Mall Gazette. 

KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

11 One of the most powerful stories Mrs. Oliphant has ever 
written. "—Scotsman. 

OLDBURY. By Annie Keary. 

NEW VOLUME OF ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WARWICK the KINGMAKER. 

By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., 

Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

ANTI-J A COBIN. —“The most valuable of the excellent 
series to which it belongs. It is beyond all question the best 
book which has yet appeared on the Wars of the Roses.” 

PREVIOU8 VOLUME8. 


General Gordon. By 

Colonel Sir W. Butler. 

Henry V. By the Rev. 
A. J. Church. 

Living stone. By Thomas 
Hughes. 


Warren Hastings. By 

Sir Alfred Lyall. 


Peterborough. 

Stebbing. 

Captain Cook. 

Walter Besant. 


By W. 
By 


I ord I awrence. By Sir 
Kithujd Temple. 

Wellington. By George 

Hooper. 

Pam pier. By W. Clark 

KutSCjl. 

Honk. By Julian Corbett. 
Stiaf ord. By H. D. Traill. 

Other Volumes 


Sir Henry Havelock. 

By A. Forbes. 

Clive. By Colonel Sir 
Charles Warren. 

Sir Charles Napier. By 

Colonel Sir W. Butler. 


Sir Francis Drake. 

Julian Corbett. 

will follow. 




MW VOLUME OF THE ENGLISH STATES¬ 
MEN SERIES. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2e. 6d. 

PEEL. By J. R. Thursfield, M.A., 


lute Fellow of Jeans College, Oxford. 

PREVIOUS VOLUME8. 


William the Con¬ 
queror By Edwnrd A. 


Henry II. 

(iivcn. 


By Ed’ 

, DAI,, LI..1). 

By Mrs. J. R. 


enry 

Udiruner. 


By James 


Cardinal Wolaey. 

Prof. M. Creighton. 


By 


Oliver Cromwell. 

Frederic Harrison. 

William III, 

Traill. 


By 

By H. D. 
Walpole. ByJohnMorley. 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 

Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

TWELVE YEARS, 1833-1845. 

By the late Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s, &c. 

TIMES .—'“ Will quickly take its place among the most interesting of the many extant accounts of wbat is called 
‘The Oxford Movement’.... The volume, as a whole, is an historical and critical survey of the highest, full of the delicate 
quality of Dean Church's mind. The chairaclcristics of all his best writings arc here.” 

NEW BOOK BY THE BI8HOP OF DURHAM. 

Just ready, globe 8vo, (is. 

ESSAYS on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in the 

WEST. By BROOKE FOSS WE3TCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and 
King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

8vo, cloth. 

THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek Texts, with Notes. 

8ccond Edition. 12s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with Notes 

and Essays. 14s. 

MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 

Just ready, 8vo, 8s. net. 

CANADA AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 

By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 

The subject is dealt with under the following heads:—The French Province—The Biitieh Provinces—French Canada before the 
Conquest - French Canada after the Conquest—History of Upper Cantata—The United Provinces—The Federal Constitution—Fruits 
of Con fed nut [ion—The Canadian (Question — Appendices. 

BY ARCHDEACON J. M. WILSON. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

CLIFTON COLLEGE SERMONS. Second Series, 1888-1890. 

By J. M. WILSON, M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester, and Vicar of Rochdale, late Head Master of Clifton College, 
Author of “ Essays and Address,” “ Some Contributions to the Religious Thought of our Time,” &c. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

BY SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. Jus t pub lished, with Dlustraticns, extra crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

WILD BEASTS and their WAYS; Reminiscences of Europe, 

Atia, Africa, and America. From 1846-1888. Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By 
Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.8., Author of “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” “The Albert N'yanza Great 
Basin of the Nile,” &c. 

TIMES .—“ Full of exciting adventure.” 

NEW NOVEL BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

THE LIGHT that FAILED. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Rewritten and Considerably Enlarged. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

A CIGARETTE MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion Crawford. 

TIMES.—** The idea is original in a striking degree.” 

GLOBE .—“ We are inclined to think this is the best of Mr. Marion Crawford's stories.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

MB. ISAACS: a Tale of Modem India. j A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 

DK. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. PAUL PATOFF. 

A ROMAN BINDER. | WITH the IMMORTALS. 

ZOROASTER. I GR1EFENSTEIN. 

MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. | SANT’ ’ILARIO. 

NEW NOVEL BY I). CHRISTIE MURRAY AND H. HERMAN. 

Just ready, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 

POPULAR NOVELS BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 3«. Cd. 

AUNT RACHEL. | SCHWARTZ. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. | THE WEAXER VESSEL. 

DEW VOLUMES OF THE THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITION OF 

MISS YONGE’S NOVELS. 

In Monthly Volumes, crown Svo. cloth, 3s. Gd. each. 

THE LITTLE DUKE, RICHARD THE FEARLESS. 

THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. 

PRINCE and the PAGE. [April. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

2 vols., crown Hvo, 12 m. 

THE TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES: a Story of the Time of 


James I. of Scotland. By CHARL* )TTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of Rcdelytfc,” 
GLASGOW HEllALl).—** An interesting and ch.umingly told story.” 

J ust published, Svo, 1 Is. net. 


4 Unknown to History,” &c. 


Just published, Svo, Us. net. 

THE Right Hon. ARTHUR MACMURROUGH KAVANAGH. 

A Biography, from papers, chiefly unpublished, c ompiled by his Cousin, 8AHAH L. STEELE. With Portrait. 
HLAt'KWtHtlrs MAGAZIEE .— 41 To say of the subject of this memoir that he was one of the most extraordinary 
men of his own generation is to say little; we should doubt if Ihe history of the world has many such to show. The book is 
most interesting, lull of picturesque effects, a worthy tribute to one of Ireland’s gentlemen.” 

Just published, crown Hvo, cloth, 10*. Gd. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. A Statistical and Historical 


Annual of the 8tates of the Civilised World for the year 1891. Twenty-eighth year of publication. 
Official Returns. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTTE, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 


Revised after 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A SHEPHEABD, Lonedale Printing Work., Chancery Lane, Publiahed by HENRY VILLERB, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Digitized by 1 


Google 
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TTACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 

* searched; Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum, 
Record Office, and Local Registries; Books and Papers copied 
and translated in nny language from manuscript or type.— 
Peacock ft Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 41, Wych Street, W.C. 

T HE EDITOR of the “DEUTSCHE 

X ZEIT8CI1RTFT fUr GE8CI1ICI1TSWIS8ENSCHAFT ” 
requests the Editors and Authors of anv Historical Works to scud him 
a Copy of their latest publications. Essays relating to recent litera¬ 
ture on English, French. Northern and Byzantine History have 
amieared already and will be continued. — Please address to the 
Editor's office at Munich, 05, Ksulbachstrosse. 

M E. W. E. WILLCOX, formerly Pub- 

Usher of the Nonconformist, and six years representative of 
Nature, desires a similar engagement; or as Book-keeper and 
Correspondent, Shorthand Writer, or Reporter. Good references 
Over "0 years - business experience.—S, Clayton Terrace, B&lham, 8.W. 

M essrs, drummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC.. are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
df Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens od 
view. Prices on application 

catalogues. 

TfOEEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


L UZAC & CO.’S ORIENTAL LIST for 

MARCH, ready now; containing a. o. Notes and News on 
Oriental Subjects, List of New Oriental Publications in England, on 
the Continent, and the East, Ac, Ac. Sent post free on application. — 
Lczac A Co.. Foreign nud Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, 46, 
Great Russell Street, W.C. (oppotdte the British Museum). 

A valuable Archaeological and Ethnological Collection from 
India, China , and Japan. 

MB. E. J. BRILL, of Leiden (Holland), 

■lAX will SELL by AUCTION, on FRIDAY, the 10th of April, 
at 1 o’clock precisely, a valuable Archaeological anti Ethnological 
COLLECTION of INllIAN, CHINESE, and JAPANESE STATUES, 
and other Articles. 

Catalogue (90 Nos.) containing 3 Plates (14 Illustrations) to lie had in 
London at Messrs. Luzac A Co, Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and 
Publishers, 46, Great Russell Street, W.C., who also take orders for 
this Sale. 


OLD POTTAGE and DOMESTIC 

'J ARCHITECTURE (Surrey-Bouth-Wcst). Bj RALUII 
liEVILL, F.8.A. 

Now ready, Second Edition, crown 4to, bound in cloth, £l nett, 
(post-free). 

Of tho Author, Rolls Chambers, 89, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


“DEITISII MUSEUM.— EES GAECHES 

-1—# conducted by OXFORD GRADUATE, with M* - ciul knowledge 
of Modern History. Advertiser also dcsius permanent Seen t. r'al or 
Tutorial Work. Good rclaeucca.— Oxon, 33, Uiailottc Street Port¬ 
land Place, W. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 

■ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

Xh/ BRITAIN, Albemar le Stre et, Piccadilly, W. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1891. 
Lkctukk Hoi k, 3 o’clock, p.m. 

J. SCOTT KELTIE, Esq, F.R.G.8.-THREE LECTURES on 
“THE GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA,- with special reference to the 
Exploration, Commercial Development, and Political Partition of the 
Continent On TUESDAYS, April 7th, 14tii. 21st. Ilalf-a-Guinea 
tho Course. 

EDWARD E. KLEIN, M.D., F.R.S.—THREE LECTURES on 
BACTERIA: their Naturo and Functions” (the Tyndall Lectures). 
On TUE8DAY8, April 28tu, Mat Bth, 12tii. Half-a-Guinea. 

WILLTAM ARCHER. F^q.-FOUR LECTURES on “FOUR 
STAGES of STAGE HISTORY. ”-l. The Betterton Period : 2 . The 
Cibber Period ; a The Garrick Period; 4. The Kemble Period. On 
TUESDAYS, Mav 19th, 2eru, J cnk 2nd, 9th. Half-a-Guinei. 

Professor DEWAR, M.A, F.R.8., M.R.I.-SIX LECTURES 
n “RECENT SPECTROSCOPIC INVESTIGATIONS." On 
THURSDAYS, April 9th, 16th, 23rp, 30th, Mat 7tu, 14th. One 
Guinea. 

A. C. MACKENZIE, Esq.. Mus. Doc.—FOUR LECTURES on 
"THE ORCHESTRA CONSIDERED in CONNECTION with the 
DEVELOPMENT of the OVERTURE." On THURSDAYS, Mat 
21 st, 28th, J cnk 4tu, 11th. Ualf-a-Guinea. 

Professor 8ILVANUS P. THOMP80N, D Sc.. B.A.. M.R.I.-F0UR 
LECTURES on “TIIE DYNAMO." On SATURDAYS, April 11tu, 
18ru, 25th, May 2sd. Half-a-Guinea. 

H. GRAHAM HARRI8, Esq, M.Tnst C E, M.R I.—THREE 
LECTURES on * THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION of COLD." On 
SATURDAYS, May 9th, 10th, 23rd. Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor A. H. CHURCH. M.A, F.R.S., M.R.I.—THREE 
LECTURES on “THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY of DECORATIVE 
COLOUR.” On SATURDAYS, May 30th, June 0th, 13th. Half-a- 
Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all the Courses during the Season, 
Two Guineas. Tickets issued daily. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Lecture for Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on April 
10th, when Sir WILLIAM THOMSON. D.C.L, Pres. R.8., will give a 
DISCOURSE on “ELECTRIC and MAGNETIC SCREENING," at 
9 p.m. Succeeding DISCOURSES will probably be given by Professor 
A. W. RUCKER, the Rev. Canon AINGER, Mr. JAMES E. 
HARTING, Professor W. RAMSAY. Professor G. D. LIVEINO, 
Professor J. A. EWING, Mr. DAVID GILL, Professor HAROLD 
DIXON, and other gentlemen. To theso Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, ana to the Library and 
Reading Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced charge- Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards. Five 
Guineas a Year; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


TTNIYEESITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

LIVERPOOL. 

The Committee are about to ELECT a WARDEN of the Hostel 
connected with this College, who shall discharge also the duties of 
Normal Master. Salary, £300 per annum, with board and lodging. 
Applications must be received on or before APRIL 11th. Further 
information can be obtained from Professor Carey, University College, 
L!vcri>ool. Letters should be endorsed on the envelope, “ Application, 
Warden.* 


fJ'HE 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


ORAJfTS TOR 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the samo as that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff.Cheltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries. Edinburgh, invernen. Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to tho Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
Unlversity. St. Andrews, N.B.__ 


QIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Tho NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held during the 
Week beginning JUNE 22nd, in LONDON, and also at EDINBURGH, 
LEEDS, and CLIFTON, if a sufficient number of Candidates present 
themselves. A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at 
the same time, on tho results of which Three Scholarships of tho 
annual value respectively of £70, £30, and Twenty Guineas; the 
Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the annual value of Fifty Guineas: tho 
Russell Gurney Foundation Scholarship, for Proficiency in History, of 
the annual value of £45: and the Mary Anne Leighton Foundation 
Scholarship of the annual vqluo of Twenty Guineas, will be awarded. 
All the Scholarships will be tenable for three ye^rs. 

Forms of entry and further information may lie obtained from tho 
Secretary, Miss Kensington. 122, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London, W. The forms must lie returned filled up by April 30th. 


PAUL’S SCHOOL.—AN EXAMI- 

_ NATION for filling up about THREE VACANCIES on tho 
FOUNDATION will bo held on the 8th APRIL NEXT. F*or 
information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 


S T , 


XT' ASTER and MIDSUMMER EXAMI- 

XLi NATIONS.—Examination Work, Clouios, Elementary Mathe¬ 
matics, English undertaken on moderate terms by Mr. F. KNOWLES 
Second Class Classical Trip-*, IRS'O).—Address Langley House, Slough, 
Bucks. _ 


H ead mistress wanted for 

WITHINGTON GIRLS* WIIOOL, MANCHESTER, after 
Summer vacation. The uvUry is £ i.vi per annum and capitation fees, 
with house and board. Applications, with copies of testimonials, 
should lie sent immediately to the Hon. Slckltary of the Council, 
Withlngtou Girls’ School, MuucSutter. 


rpHE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1891 .- 

X a COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “THE ORIGIN and 
GROWTH of the IDEA of GOD as illustrated by the COMPARA- 
TIVE HISTORY of RELIGIONS," will be delivered in French by 
Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Professor of History of Religions in 
Brussels University, at the PORTMAN ROOM8, BAKER STREET, 
on the following days, viz.:—WEDNESDAY 15th, Thursday I6tb, 
Monday 20th, Tuesday 21st, Monday 27th. and Tuesday, 28th April, at 
5 p.m. Admission to the Course of Lectures will bo by Ticket, without 
payment. Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to 
send their names and addresses to Messrs. Williams A Nobqatk, 14 
Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 11th. and 
as soon as iiossible after that date tickets will be issued to as many 
persons as tlie hall will accommodate. 

The samo Course of Lectures will also be delivered by M. 
D ALVIELLA, at 90, HIGH 8TREKT, OXFORD, on each of the 
following days. viz .:—FRIDAY 17th, Saturday 18th. Wednesday 22 nd 
Thursday 23rd, Wednesday 29th, and Thursday, 30th April, at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Oxford Course will be free without ticket. 
_ Pkrcy Law ford. Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


'J’HE 


Just published, price Is., per post. Is. 4kL 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CAL- 

ENDAR FOR THE YEAR, 1881. 

London: j Manchester: 

Macmillan ft Co. __J. E. Cornish. 


NOW READY. 

TDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

X A. Garland Mkars. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
Price 7s. 6d 

_ London : Keoan Paul, Trench, Trubnzb, ft Co._ 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S ESSAYS. 

Library Edition. _ 

TT’SSAYS SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 

XU and SPECULATIVE. By Herbert 8pehckk. Library 
Edition with minor additions and seven more Essays. 3 vols., 8vo 
(each 10s.) 30s. 

Williams ft Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
_ W.C.; and 20 , South Frederick Street, Edinburgh- _ t 

NOW PUBLISHING IN NUMBERS. 

FIR8T NUMBER (112 pages, small quarto). Is. frL 

M TIBET’S 

ENCYCLOPEDIC ENGLISH-GERMAN 
DICTIONARY. 

(Uniform with “ Sachs-Villatte’s French-German Dictionary.”) 
MURETS DICTIONARY is the Latest, the Largest, and by far the 
most Comprehensive of all English-German Dictionaries. It is the 
only one with the New German Orthography, and with the Pronuncia-< 
tion after the Phonetic System of Toussaint-Langenscheidt. It con¬ 
tains the Technical Terms in Art. Science, Commerce, and Manufac* 
tures ; Anglo-Indian Words, Provincialisms, and Americanisms; and 
is distinguished by its clear and oonoise arrangement, as well as by 
appropriate Examples. The Germ&n-English Part by Prof. Dr. D. 
Sanders will appear very shortly. 

Published by Prof. G. LANGENSCHEIDT, Berlin. 

Orders Received by all Booksellers; and to be had of 

H. GREVEL & CO., Booksellers, 

33, Kino Btbrkt, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

GRIFFITH, FAR RAN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

Now ready, the First Volume of 

THE MEMOIRS of PRINCE de TALLEY- 

RAND. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the Duo 
de Broglie, of the French Academy. Translated by R. 
Lkdos de Beaufort. With an Introduction by the Hon. 
Whitklaw Rkid, American Minister in Paris. To be 
completed in Five Volumes. With Portraits and Auto¬ 
graphs. 8vo, cloth, price £1 Is. each net. The Second 
Volume will be ready immediately. 

Now ready. 

THE LETTERS of S. G. O. to tho “ TIMES,” 

1844-1888. Edited by Arnold White. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth, price £2 2s. 

“ Tbo record of a service not easily paralleled for its vigour, its 
honesty, and its actual usefulness. They are also the history of a most 
important and singularly transitional period."— The Times. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

C00EE: Tales of Australian Life. By 

“Tabma,” Mrs. Henry Day, Mrs. Marninutor CAriYR, 
Mrs. Laxcb Hawsox, Mrs. Camfbeli. Prakd, Margaret 
Tuomas, and Mrs. Patciiktt Martin. Edited by Mrs. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Light of the World. By Sir Edwin 

Arnold. (Longmans.) 

Had Sir Edwin Arnold never written The 
Light of Asia, lie would probably never have 
written this poem; but, having written the 
former, this was no longer an improbability, 
it was impossible. One can well understand 
the temptation, mainly suggested to him, no 
doubt, by much obtuse Christian criticism, 
which would persist in proclaiming his 
Buddha as really Christ under another name, 
missing, in the large correspondence between 
the two figures, the very essential differ¬ 
entiation. Many seem to have been so 
absorbed in the consideration of that great 
world-pity which filled the hearts of each 
alike, that they seem not to have marked 
how diverse indeed was “ the secret of 
deliverance ” brought by the two teachers : 
one with the drug of a spiritual euthanasia 
in his hand, looking out across the world 
with eyes that saw no comfort save in “the 
sleep eternal and the other bringing the 
bread of an “ eternal life,” and assurance 
of “ a very present help in time of trouble.” 

But, great as the distinction is, it is not of 
the kind to make a poem; it has no dramatic 
value, and it leaves the correspondence be¬ 
tween the main outlines of the two figures 
unaffected, the outlines of the typical Messiah. 
Sir Edwin Arnold chose, and wisely, to take 
Buddha as the archetype; but in doing so he 
exhausted the dramatic capabilities of the 
theme. Had ho clioson Christ instead, the 
result might have boon more satisfying than 
the present poem, though one must doubt 
even that; for, first or last, there is the one 
grand difficulty in the imaginative treat¬ 
ment of the story of Christ—the fact of our 
long familiarity with the great vivid figure 
which the Gospels, in their inspired sim¬ 
plicity, have given to us. 

In the case of Buddha, it was, of course, 
quite different. The Western mind was in 
possession of no such picture of him; and 
The Light of Asia came to many as a dis¬ 
covery, its charm for all being the present¬ 
ment of a story in many respects so like 
that of the New Testament, under other con¬ 
ditions and with a new background. Yet, 
however close a correspondence the figure 
of Siddartha seemed to bear to Jesus, our 
imaginative sense was not disturbed; one 
found pleasure in noting the resemblances, 
they helped our realisation of him. How¬ 
ever like Christ, it was not he, but 
another. Our minds - were virgin to any 
impressions the poet wished to make. 
But in the case of Jesus it is all very 
different; and the poet who should 
give us a figure to replace that already ] 


so vital in our imaginations would need 
to be great indeed. Even the genius 
of Milton made no such attempt; for “the 
Saviour” of Paradise Regained is simply 
transferred from the Gospels, and the 
Temptation re-enacted for the sake of a 
few fine passages. For him even there was 
no figure to paint because it had already 
been painted; no story to tell, after the 
simple sentences of St. Luke. But Milton 
enjoyed an advantage denied to the poet 
of to-day who would essay the theme, 
for he lived in an age when men had not 
yet left off painting the Magi in the dress of 
the period, and Mary still wept at the foot 
of the cross in ruff and farthingale; and he 
was able, therefore, to retain also the 
essentially English scenery of the New 
Testament. 

With our present historic sense, however, 
such a treatment would be obviously impos¬ 
sible ; and for the modem poet there remains 
no alternative save that of presenting an 
Oriental Christ, amid all the customs and 
various environment of the East—an appeal 
almost hopeless to minds so deeply pos¬ 
sessed by that great English mediaeval 
type. Of course, it is not impossible 
that in the hands of a very great poet such 
Oriental type might be made convincing; 
but, meanwhile, it is no disparagement of 
Sir Edwin Arnold to say that he has failed 
where none of his contemporaries could well 
have succeeded. I have endeavoured to 
measure his work by the great standards of 
poetic aim—such an attempt challenges no 
less a consideration, Sir Edwin Arnold 
would ask no less—but, judged by the 
smaller ideal of mere literary workmanship, 
there is, within the broad failure, much pf 
charming and strenuous success, many vivid 
pictures, beautiful lines, and strongly ex¬ 
pressed thought. 

After a prologue re-telling the birth at 
Bethlehem, the singing of the angels, and 
the adoration of the Magi, we are intro¬ 
duced to Mary Magdalene, unfamiliar in 
our ears throughout as “ Miriam of 
Magdala,” who is represented as living on, 
after the crucifixion, in pious retirement in 
her native town; and whom, by the way, 
Sir Edwin accepts as identical with Mary 
of Bethany. Thence the story is conducted 
to the end in imaginary conversations, the 
first being between Mary and Pilate, whom 
we behold wildly regretful of his fateful 
indecision, and the rest between Mary and 
an old Buddhist, one of the Magi returned 
from India, 

“ to learn 

The setting of that Star of Men, whose rise 

His ‘ younger eyes beheld.’ ” 

Such a plan smacks of modern ingenuity; 
but it certainly was calculated to display a 
strong treatment of the only opportunity 
that was left in the theme for the poet of 
The Light of Asia, the expression of that 
essential variation between the gospels of 
Buddha and Christ referred to above. 

The fifth book of the poem, “The Love 
of God and Man,” proves that he has been 
equal to the opportunity; and it is the finest 
in the poem, because it was really the only 
one in which he had a free hand. To the 
new version of the familiar narrative of 
which the other books are composed it is 


perhaps hardly possible to do justice; for it 
is inevitable that the old accustomed phrases 
ding about one’s ears as one reads, and 
its Oriental exactness affords but another 
proof that literalness and truth of impres¬ 
sion are by no means the same. One had 
the same difficulty in taking kindly to 
the new names which Sir Bichard Burton 
gave to the Arabian heroes of our boy¬ 
hood, but in the present instance it is 
a difficulty much greater in decree. We 
can reconcile ourselves to any possible varia¬ 
tion of Aladdin before our ears can become 
accustomed to “ Miriam of Magdala,” or 
recognise the familiar Lazarus in “El’Azar ”; 
while surely Sir Edwin Arnold pushes ex¬ 
actitude perilously near to pedantry when he 
tells how Mary, following in Christ’s train 
to Capernaum, having cast aside the wanton 
attire Of her former living, 

“ put on the mitpachalh, 

Rddid and Uaxph, dressed as our peasants use 
Along the Lake,’’ 

or when for—“ and they stripped him and 
put on him a scarlet robe ”—-he substitutes, 
“ and, o’er His back 

gome evil-witted Hebrew flung, in spite, 

A red paludamentum-latielave 
To rote His sovereignty.” 

Great poets have made such slips before ; 
but it should be easy for a modem to avoid 
them, especially since Milton has furnished 
so terrible an example as his proverbial 
“ tame, villatie fowl. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s conception of Christ 
is that human one which can, of course, be 
alone acceptable to-day. 

“ That one supreme, consummate, faultless life, 

It was a human life, begun with us, 

Continued ’midst us, ended as we end 
In woe and weakness, thence emerged to be 
A glory sitting equal in the sky 
With God’s own glory, everlastingly. 

That by which we are judged, ana that whereby 
The race of Man claims place and patrimony. . .” 

Of the theological distortions of him and 
his mission, he has the following vigorous 
passage: 

“It may be there shall come in after days— 

When this Good Spell is spread—some later 
scribes, 

Some far-off Pharisees, will take His law— 
Written with Love’s light fingers on the heart, 
Not stamped on stone ’mid glare of lightning- 
fork— 

Will take, and make its code incorporate: 

And from its grace write grim phylacteries 
To deck the head of dressed Authority; 

And from its golden mysteries forge keys 
To i ingle in the belt of pious pride; 

Ana change its heavenly cherishing tenderness 
To warrant for the sword, the chain, the flame, 
Lending hard Hate the sacred seals of Love, 

And crying: ‘ Who believes not, perishes ! ’ 

It may be some that heard Him day by day, 
Lacking the ears to hear, or losing hold 
Of larger thought—perplexed interpreters— 
Shall, m the times to be, do Him much wrong 
With right intent; saying our sweet Lord 
taught 

Dark tangled schemes of sad salvation ; God 
Making Earth ill; which went awry; was lost 
For sin; was forfeit to the wrath of Heaven ; 
Which—for it must exact a victim !— slew 
The Son of Heaven Himself, willing and free ; 
And by His blood, self-shed and innocent, 
Washes Earth’s sins away, propitiates 
That hungry anger of the offended Law. 

So I have known some teach— my, faithful 
ones—” 

The occasional comments of the Buddhist, 
as Mary proceeds, very forcibly distinguish 
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the sad Asian ascetic, lor whom this world 
and the glory thereof was but Maya, and 
whose gospel was, after all, a selfish morti¬ 
fication of self, from the robust, glad-souled 
optimist, who came eating and drinking, and 
loving no less this world than the next. 

“ Now do these lucent words kindle a lamp 
Brighter than what we took from Buddha’s lore; 
He bade ns spurn Self, set the Self aside— 
Ahankara —seek always to sink hack 
Safe to the Infinite ; and, for such end, 

Break frem the sense, with all its sorceries; 
forego delights, disdain what most men prize, 
life’s light allurements, tender things of Time, 
Soft lips of love, sweet lisp of little ones 
Making heart’s music in the house ; praise, fame. 
Wealth, domination. But thou showest us 
The subtle spirit, making good its way 
From world of sense and self to selfless world, 
Hot by hard stress of lone philosophies, 

Nor scorn of joys, nor sad disparagement 
Of life and living things as shadows vain; 

But—nearer road and new!—by heart to see 
Heaven closest in this earth we walk upon, 

God plainest in the brother whom we pass, 

Best solitudes ’mid busy multitudes, 

Passions o’ercome, when master-passion springs 
To serve and love and succour.” 

I think I have quoted enough to show 
that in his fifth book Sir Edwin Arnold 
preaches a true gospel in good poetry. May 
he see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied. Richard Le Gallienne. 


“ Rulers of India.”— The Earl of Mayo. 
By Sir W. W. Hunter. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

Richard Southwell Bourke was a good 
sample of a class which has done the state 
some service in its day—though that day 
has gone. When one thinks of Edmund 
Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Castlereagh, the 
Wellesleys, one sees of what the Anglo- 
Irish gentry were capable, with their com¬ 
bination of English ability and something 
more racy and genial. Yet these, perhaps, 
were only happy developments—the general 
tone was not of that pitch ; and, what with 
their own faults and what with the faults of 
the English, a noble race is .perishing at the 
hand of that unpropitiable avenger who 
waits on secular misconduct. 

The subject of the present notice was 
bom at Dublin in 1822 ; the eldest child of 
a country squire, member of a family re¬ 
cently ennobled for political services, but 
long known for attachment to the soil and 
the sons of its adopted country. He passed 
his boyhood at a country house in County 
Meath, educated with his brothers by a 
domestic tutor, and promising more dis¬ 
tinction of body than of mind. His educa¬ 
tion was completed by a short visit to 
France; and he appears to have graduated 
at the Dublin University without honours 
and without residence in college. In 1843 
he made his appearance in London society, 
and soon after made a tour in Russia, an 
account of which was published by Colburn 
in 1846. 

So far, the young Mr. Bourke was but a 
normal type of the “English of the pale,” 
gay, chivalrous, and not devoid of mental 
activity. But in 1847 he entered the House 
of Commons as junior member for County 
Kildare; and having, in the following year, 
taken to wife a daughter of Mr. Wyndham 
(since Lord Leconfield), he became a figure 


in the politics and society of London. “ He 
established for himself,” according to a 
quotation—apparently from a private letter 
—given at p. 38 of the volume before us, 

“ the position of a sensible country gentle¬ 
man ” ; and, quails ab incepto, that continued 
fundamentally his character. In 1852 he 
became chief secretary in Lord Derby’s first 
ministry, the Earl of Eglinton being lord- 
lieutenant. Failing to obtain re-election 
at Kildare, he entered next time as member 
for Coekermouth, an English borough at 
that time influenced by his wife’s family; 
and for the rest of his parliamentary career 
he continued to be an English representative, 
though, upon occasion, an Irish adminis¬ 
trator. He was now known as Lord Naas, 
his father having succeeded to the earldom. 

The Derby Dilly only ran for ten months; 
and it was six full years before Naas got back 
to his office. In the meantime, Irish affairs 
had assumed a sterner aspect; and it next 
fell to his unenvied lot to cope with the out¬ 
rageous conduct of the Fenians, the extreme 
left of the malcontent Hibernians. In 1867 
he lost his father, and became Earl of Mayo; 
but the promotion was only titular; like 
Lord Palmerston, he retained his seat as a 
commoner. On March 10, 1868, it became 
his duty to encounter Mr. Maguire’s motion, 

“ That the House resolve itself into a com¬ 
mittee, to take the condition of Ireland into 
immediate consideration.” In his reply, 
Mayo declared the policy of his Government. 
It was found to include considerable con¬ 
cessions to popular demand; the question 
of the Ch,urch was admitted to be in need 
of consideration, but the prediction was 
hazarded that its fall would inflict incal¬ 
culable injury on the country ; the Catholics 
were to have a university, which Bright— 
supporting Maguire—called “ a Bill against 
the earthquake.” Sir William Hunter 
admits that his hero’s speech on this occa¬ 
sion was “ not successful as a parliamentary 
utterance.” 

The fact appears to be that Mayo was 
more of an administrator than a man for 
party politics. In that case it was well that 
the astute professor of white magic who 
then disposed of British affairs about this 
time conceived the happy thought of sending 
his Irish Secretary to succeed John Lawrence 
in India. The appointment excited general 
ridicule, which was not justified by the 
result. People in England did not know 
what was the precise nature of Indian 
administration, or what it did and what it 
did not require. In such employment it is 
of less importance to have an original genius 
than not to make mistakes; nor need the 
mind be very complicated or high-wrought 
that has to be made up fifty times in a day. 
It is enough if a man have honesty, industry, 
good judgment, and a prompt determination. 
All these qualities Mayo had, together 
with that massive but manly presence which 
unconsciously inspires confidence and awe. 
The Anglo-Indians were naturally inclined 
to take their cue from the London jour¬ 
nalists. To the last some of them laughed 
at the locomotive rider who rode everywhere 
on horseback and looked at bridges and 
barracks instead of contenting himself with 
written reports. He was called “ the head¬ 
less horseman,” and was said to have every¬ 


thing done for him by two distinguished 
brothers, whose ability was more believed in 
than their discretion. But afterevents 
brought people to think that the exertions 
of these eminent Dioscuri were by no means 
essential to victory, and the extracts from 
the Governor-General’s writings now made 
public by Sir William Hunter go far to con¬ 
firm the opinion. Not merely do they show 
intelligence and judgment, but they crackle 
with light pleasantry quite unusual in such 
documents, and not to be looked for in a 
man expressing the views of others. 

There were three departments of Indian 
business which had got into disorder, and 
Mayo devoted himself with much success to 
each in turn. The treasury was in chronic 
haemorrhage, dying, it might seem, of slow 
but hopeless depletion. Not only did he 
boldly apply temporary styptics, but by a 
simple measure of common sense he turned 
deficit into permanent surplus. By the 
system then in force expenditure was cen¬ 
tralised under a purely illusory control. The 
house-surgeon of an infirmary two thousand 
miles from Calcutta could not add a sweeper 
on four rupees a month to his staff v ithout 
an order from the Government of India; 
while at the same time all the local govern¬ 
ments were engaged in a perpetual compe¬ 
tition as to which should get the most out of 
the imperial budget. By Mayo’s “ decen¬ 
tralisation ” each was guaranteed a special 
annual grant, in spending which each was 
unfettered, on the condition that it must be 
made to suffice. The next matter that 
engaged the attention of Lord Mayo was 
diplomatic policy, which in those dayB meant 
“masterly inactivity” towards foreign states 
and small punitive excursions on the 
frontiers. Mayo reduced the latter to a 
minimum, laying down a plain useful rule 
upon the subject which has more or less 
guided the best of his successors. In re¬ 
gard to native states a consistent policy was 
adopted. Those which were feudatory were 
made to feel the directing hand of the para¬ 
mount power—those which were regarded 
as independent were unmolested. Towards 
the Amir of Cabul he showed a friendly but 
dignified attitude ; and, though fettered by 
an unfriendly Home Government, continued 
to impress Sher Ali by personal qualities, 
while avoiding extremes either of concession 
or intimidation. The third trouble was with 
public works, where much bad building Lad 
resulted from dishonest contractors care¬ 
lessly supervised; and where the “ guaran¬ 
teed” system of railways had degenerated 
into an investment at 5 per cent, on the 
security of a government which could 
borrow elsewhere at four. All such abuses 
met with due remedial treatment; and a 
great impulse was given not only to rail¬ 
ways but to canals. 

How, amid all these peaceful triumphs, the 
strong unwearied man was laid low by the 
sudden impulse of a vindictive felon must 
be fresh in most memories. In the beginning 
of 1872 Lord Mayo was assassinated while 
on a visit of humanity to the penal settle¬ 
ment on the Andaman islands ; and the 
mournful tidings were received with a 
shudder of horrified sorrow throughout the 
civilised world. 

In telling this story in the monograph 
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before us, Sir William Hunter has combined 
his well-known literary skill with an earnest 
sympathy and a fullness of knowledge 
which are worthy of all commendation. 
Mayo cannot be compared with the greatest 
of Indian rulers, with Akbar, Dalhousie, 
and the two Hastings, men whose work 
seems meant for eternity. But he was a 
good, brave, and just man; and the world 
is indebted to the author for a fit and 
attractive record of what was eminently a 
noble life. 

H. G. Keene. 


The Book of Ecclesiastes. With a new Trans¬ 
lation. By Samuel Cox, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Whatever judgment may, in some respects, 
be passed upon the present work, there is 
good reason for assenting to Dr. Cox’s opinion 
that Ecclesiastes has, in the grave questions 
which it discusses, a special adaptation to 
the age in which we live. Ecclesiastes, 
says Dr. Cox, 

“ is a book which can never lose its interest for 
men until the last conflict in the long strife of 
doubt has led to the final victory of faith ; and 
seems, in especial, to adapt itself to the condi¬ 
tions and wants of the present age. It deals 
with the very questions which are in all our 
minds.” 

And the answer to these questions, though 
not precisely what Dr. Cox thinks, is entirely 
in accordance with certain tendencies of our 
own times. With the optimism of our 
eighteenth-century ancestors, who imagined 
that they could discern in the world a general 
scheme for rewarding virtue and punishing 
vice, and who anticipated that a sort of 
millennium would result from the removal 
of restraints on human selfishness, the author 
of Ecclesiastes appears to have had no sym¬ 
pathy. His book does not even allow that 
we can see in the world “a stream of 
tendency working for righteousness.” In 
our manhood we learn to discredit the old 
optimism ; but, as Dr. Cox observes, youth 
must still submit to its sedulous inculcation: 

“ Nearly all our story-books have a similar 
moral : it is always, or almost always, the 
good young man who gets the beautiful wife 
and large estate, while the bad young man 
comes to a bad end.” But, “ as life passes on, 
we discover that it is the bad boy who often 
gets the plum-cake, and the good boy who 
goes to the rod; that bad men often have 
beautiful wives and large estates, while good 
men fail of both ; when we find the knave 
rising to place and authority, and honest Good- 
child in the workhouse or the Gazette, then 
there rise up in our hearts the very doubts and 
perplexities and eager painful questions which 
of old time troubled the Psalmist and the 
Prophet.” 

Then it is also that our feelings may find 
expression in the agnostic utterances of 
Ecclesiastes. The thought may rise within 
us: possibly, indeed, there may bo a plan 
to which the world and human history are 
conformed; but 

“ a man cannot find out the work that is done 
under the sun, because, though a man labour 
to sock it out, yot he shall not find it; yea, 
further, though a wise man think to know it, 
yet shall he not be able to find it.” 

“ All things come alike to all; there is one 


event to the righteous and to the wicked” 
(Ecc. viii. 17 ; ix. 2). 

The pessimistic tone of Ecclesiastes 
scarcely needs remark. Dr. Cox, however, 
maintains that, though there is “ a prevail¬ 
ing ground-tone of sadness,” yet the book 
is really “ most consolatory and inspiriting.” 
This paradox may be left without further 
answer or refutation. 

Ecclesiastes comes also into harmony with 
the thought of the present age by the decay 
of religious belief which it reflects. This 
decay is to be discerned clearly enough in 
the general contents of the book. It seems 
impossible to imagine that such a discussion 
as Ecclesiastes contains could owe its origin 
to an age of strong and living faith. Daniel 
and the pre-Christian apocryphal literature 
show that the Messianic hope was not dead, 
at least among a section of the Jewish 
people; but to this hope Ecclesiastes contains 
no allusion. The book does not even men¬ 
tion the proper name of the God of Israel, 
Jehovah. One probable reason for the decay 
of faith and for the pessimistic despair of 
Ecclesiastes is not very difficult to perceive. 
There was a marked contrast between the 
glowing anticipations of the Prophets and 
the actual condition of Israel after the 
Captivity. Instead of beautiful garments 
there was mean apparel. The promised 
glory had not shone upon Zion. The temple, 
as it rose again from ruin, was, as Haggai 
tells us, but “as nothing” in comparison 
with the house which had been destroyed. 
Haggai and Malachi still pointed forward 
to the future; but it was, from the nature 
of things, likely that there would be dis¬ 
appointment, despondency, and enfeebled 
faith. These, too, would tend to deepen 
and increase as generation after generation 
passed away, and the promise remained 
unfulfilled. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that I have 
not forgotten the final verses of Ecclesiastes, 
which inculcate the fear of God and 
obedience to His commands, in expectation 
that what in the Divine dispensations 
appears hidden and mysterious will be 
revealed hereafter. These verses I regard 
as of extreme importance. They stand, 
however, in marked antithesis to the previous 
hilosophical and sceptical discussion. This 
iscussion, with its obvious contradictions, 
had shown that it is entirely beyond the 
ower of man to find out what God is 
oing in the world or what He intends. The 
wearying of the flesh with much study 
(xii. 12) and the writing endless treatises on 
the moral government of the world was, 
therefore, worse than useless. Philosophy 
must bow to Authority and Faith. This, 
as I take it, is the lesson taught by the 
conclusion of Ecclesiastes. It is needless 
to observe how here again we may see 
anticipated a marked tendency of our own 
times. 

Dr. Cox assents to the opinion that 
Ecclesiastes was written after the Captivity. 
He gives 486 b.c. as a terminus a quo for the 
period during which the book was com¬ 
posed, though he thinks it probable that 
the actual time was many years later. 
Evidence, entirely conclusive, as it seems to 
me, shows the marked influence on the book 
of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies, 


and places its origin about 200 b.c. The 
opinion that the influence of Greek thought 
is to be discerned in Ecclesiastes has found 
favour with distinguished scholars in this 
country, and has obtained wide recognition 
in Germany. Dr. Cox is pleased to allude 
to it, however, as “ the moribund hypothesis 
of the ingenious Mr. Tyler.” I am, of 
course, duly grateful to Dr. Cox for at¬ 
tributing to me an endowment so desirable 
as ingenuity. With the failing vitality of 
my “hypothesis” I was not previously ac¬ 
quainted ; and even after reading Dr. 
Cox’s announcement, I feel no very serious 
apprehensions. I am, moreover, loss inclined 
to accept Dr. Cox’s testimony on this matter 
when it appears from his own confession 
that his scholarship is not such as to enable 
him to express an independent opinion on 
the date of Ecclesiastes. “ On such ques¬ 
tions as these,” he says, “ we can only defer 
to the verdict of men who have made them 
the study of their lives.” And, indeed, in 
Dr. Cox’s New Translation the absence 
of adequate scholarship is sufficiently mani¬ 
fest. As to the principles which he has 
followed in translation and exegesis, he 
informs us: 

“ Whenever I have had to choose between rival 
renderings or meanings, I have made it a rule 
to prefer that which most conduced to the 
logical sequence of his work or carried the finer 
sense, deeming that at least so much as this was 
due to so great a master, and entertaining no 
fear that I could invent any meaning which 
would outrun his intention.” 

There is here some ambiguity in the transi¬ 
tion from “ choosing” to “inventing ” which 
is scarcely re-assuring. When a translator 
or interpreter proceeds to select or invent 
words of “ finer sense ” it is likely enough 
that the result will be somewhat unsatis¬ 
factory. I may adduce as an example of 
“ invention ” a difficult place in the twelfth 
chapter (ver. 4), where, as it seems to me, 
the author of Ecclesiastes speaks of the 
failure of the power of song in old age, and 
also of the voice “turning again toward 
childish treble,” “ piping and whistling in 
its sound ”: 

“ And it becomes* the voice of a bird, 

And all the daughters of song are brought low.” 

Dr. Cox gives: 

“ And the swallow fly shrieking to and fro, 

And all the song birds drop silently into their 
nests.” 

A previous translator (Ginsburg) had ren¬ 
dered “the swallow shall rise to shriek.” 
Whether this rendering is suitable or 
justifiable it is unnecessary now to consider. 
I would merely point out that Dr. Cox, in 
quest apparently of a “finer sense,” has 
taken Ginsburg’s translation, and has 
changed “ rise to shriek ” into “ fly shriek¬ 
ing to and fro ” without the slightest 
justification in the original text. Similarly 
the Hebrew has nothing at all answering 
to “ silently into their nests.” Or take x. 2, 

“ A wise man’s heart is at his right hand; but a 
fool’s heart at his left.”—A. Y. 

Dr. Cox, however, gives the curious ren¬ 
dering— 

“ Nevertheless the mind of the wise man turns 
toward his right hand, 

But the mind of the fool to his left.” 

* Comp, especially the use of yakim in Psal. evii. 
29, “ He causes the storm to become a calm-” 
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And this, though the Hebrew neither gives 
nor implies tne word “ turns.” A last 
example may be found in x. 10, which 
A.V. renders: 

“ If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the 
edge, then must he put to more strength; but 
wisdom is profitable to direct.” 

Instead of the last clause Dr. Cox gives, 
“ But wisdom should teach him to sharpen 
it.” Whether this is to be considered a 
“ finer sense,” it is scarcely for me to say; 
but the original text has nothing like it. 
And to treat the work of “ so great a master ” 
as the author of Ecclesiastes after this 
fashion can scarcely be regarded as showing 
either reverence or respect. 

What I have said may suffico to show 
that the student, anxious to penetrate to the 
meaning of this very difficult book, is little 
likely to find a trustworthy aid in Dr. Cox’s 
New Translation. The exposition which 
accompanies the translation shows in parts 
considerable literary power, though it some¬ 
times, as might be expected, leaves the 
true sense of the text far away. Ecclesi¬ 
astes has, however, suffered many things 
at the hands of translators and expositors; 
and, notwithstanding faults such as I 
have mentioned, Dr. Cox’s performance 
would probably compare not unfavourably 
with many of its predecessors. For homi- 
letical purposes it may possibly have a value 
which it does not possess for the student or 
scholar. In the composition of sermons a 
strict and constant adherence to the meaning 
of Scripture is too often treated as of sub¬ 
ordinate importance. 

Dr. Cox is perhaps best known as formerly 
editor of the monthly theological journal, 
The Expositor. He is, however, the author 
of works on Job and Ruth, as well as various 
other productions. The present volume has 
for its basis a work published in 1867, and 
entitled The Quest of the Chief Good. But it 
appears that the matter has been entirely 
re-written; and accordingly the book now 
bears a new title. 

Thomas Tyler. 


Essex Papers (1672 - 1679). Edited by 
Osmund Airy. Vol. I. (The Camden 
Society.) 

Arthur Capel, eldest son of Arthur Lord 
Capel, created Viscount Malden and Earl 
of Essex after the Restoration, was ap¬ 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 
April, 1672, and continued in that office till 
1677. A staunch royalist and a devoted 
adherent of the Anglican church, as his 
father had been before him, he nevertheless 
preferred to surrender his office than to 
rostitute the revenues of Ireland to the 
ing’s pleasures ; and though a warm advo¬ 
cate of the Protestant interest, he strove his 
utmost to do impartial justice to Papist and 
Protestant alike. 

“ Possessing,” says Mr. Airy, “in full measure 
precisely those qualities which were rarest in 
the prominent men of the reign of Charles II., 
ho lived his life in the open light of day. He 
was poor, and yet he preserved complete in¬ 
dependence and kept his hand clean of bribes. 
His family affections were deep, his life singu¬ 
larly pure, his religion unaffected.” 


On the other hand, he was vain, irascible, 
and self-opiniative. An ardent lover of field 
sport, he was nevertheless an indefatigable 
and industrious servant of the state. Of 
his public and private letters during the 
period of his viceroyalty there must be 
several hundreds in the British Museum, 
the Public Record Office, Kilkenny Castle, 
and in the library of the Marquis of Bath 
at Longleat, in Wiltshire. A volume of 
letters written by him in 1675 was published 
in 1772, and a second edition in 1773. 

The present collection, which includes 
not only a selection of his own letters, but 
others of equal interest as regards the 
government of Ireland, addressed to him 
by Arlington, Clifford, Conway, Temple, 
Ins private secretary, William Harbord, and 
other correspondents in England, opens 
with a letter from Roger Boyle, Earl of 
Orrery, congratulating him on his appoint¬ 
ment. His predecessor, Lord Berkeley, had 
been suspected of Romanising tendencies, 
and Essex’s appointment was therefore 
hailed with much satisfaction by the Pro¬ 
testants generally. It was in the beginning of 
August, 1672, that Essex arrived in Ireland; 
and one of the first matters which attracted 
his attention, and upon which the docu¬ 
ments here printed throw much additional 
light, was the regulation of the corporations 
of Ireland, and more particularly that of 
the city of Dublin. At the time of the 
outbreak of the Great Irish Rebellion the 
freemen of the corporations had been chiefly 
Roman Catholics, but during the Common¬ 
wealth the Catholics had been rigorously 
excluded and the corporations had passed 
almost entirely into the hands of the Pro¬ 
testants. At the Restoration the Catholics 
were restored to their ancient privileges 
so far, at least, as liberty to trade was con¬ 
cerned, but with a proviso prohibiting them 
serving as aldermen or common councillors. 
Nevertheless, so jealously did the Protestants 
continue to guard the privileges they had 
acquired as to render even this concession 
nugatory in a large measure. This was 
especially noticeable in the case of Cork, 
when the old Catholic freemen were com¬ 
pelled to live in the suburbs, and the trade of 
the city was absorbed only into the hands of 
the Protestants. But it was in Dublin that 
the efforts of the Catholics to regain their 
lost privileges attracted most attention. 
Since the Restoration Dublin had increased 
rapidly in size and population, so that at 
the outbreak of the Dutch War, which gave 
a great blow to its rising prosperity, it had 
almost doubled itself. The revenues of the 
city had, of course, increased enormously 
during this period; and the recorder and 
several aldermen seeing an opportunity of 
doing a good stroke of business on their 
own account, had endeavoured to obtain a 
farm of the revenues on a long lease. To 
this end they secured an Act of Parliament 
for what they called the better regulation of 
the corporation, which was calculated to 
“ reduce the disposal of the city revenue 
into a few hands, and those such as would 
serve their turn ”; and, in fact, they 
had already succeeded in obtaining Lord 
Berkeley’s assent to a set of rules which 
would infallibly have effected their object, 
when their intention was discovered and 


they were summarily ejected by their in¬ 
dignant fellow-councillors. 

In the midst of the uproar and confusion 
that ensued, Essex arrived in Dublin. Has 
first care was to order the restoration of the 
recorder and seven aldermen as having' 
been illegally ejected, but at the same time 
he set about framing a set of rules for 
the future regulation of the city. Theso 
rules, which were intended to apply to the 
corporations of Ireland generally, were con¬ 
ceived in a liberal spirit and on the lines of 
the Act of Settlement: they would have 
enabled the Lord Lieutenant to dispense 
with the oath of supremacy in the case of 
any Roman Catholic who was returned, and 
who it was desirable should find a seat on 
the Council. Conformably with these rules, 
accordingly, thirty-three individuals, in¬ 
cluding ten or eleven Roman Catholics, were 
elected to serve on the common council. 
But three weeks later the lord mayor 
declared this election invalid, and proceeded 
to a fresh one in which all the Roman 
Catholics were omitted. Two days after¬ 
wards, however, he again found himself 
mistaken; and, having declared the second 
election valid, his decision was confirmed by 
Essex. This decision only served to make 
matters worse. The Protestants declined to 
acknowledge the Catholics, and having voted 
themselves an unlawful assembly refused to 
transact any business whatever. Further, 
they declared the rules themselves to be 
illegal, and demanded their abrogation. 
Such a step would have struck too deeply 
at Essex’s reputation; and after threatening 
them with a quo warranto, which would have 
compelled them to surrender their charter, 
the matter was compromised by the king 
reversing his decision and declaring the 
second election, without the Roman Catholics, 
to be the only valid one. Elated with their 
victory, the Protestants, relying on the 
attitude of the English Parliament, struck 
another blow at the Catholics, which was 
intended to deprive them of their freedom, 
to trade. This, however, was firmly resisted 
by Essex, who on this occasion was sup¬ 
ported by Charles; and so the agitation 
shortly fell to the ground, but not without 
leaving a feeling of much bitterness behind. 

Among the papers printed by Mr. Airy are 
several curiously illustrative of the effect 
which the prohibition of the exportation of 
cattle into England had on the growth of a 
contraband trade in wool with France and 
Flanders. One of the cleverest methods of 
eluding the vigilance of the customs officers 
was by “rolling up wool into great twist 
and so passing it as yarn, and when it 
arrives into foreign parts it is untwisted 
again and becomes wool.” Indulgent in a 
remarkable degree towards the Roman 
Catholics, Essex was utterly remorseless in 
his endeavours to extripate the Tories. His 
severity was censured by others besides the 
Irish; but the truth is Essex refused to see 
in these descendants of the ancient gentry 
of Ireland, who owed their existence mainly 
to the English plantations of the sixteenth 
and the confiscations of the seventeenth 
centuries, anything but marauding thieves, to 
bo destroyed by whatsoever method possible. 
Mr. Airy aptly compares his nttitudo 
towards them with that of another humane 
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man, the Earl of Kincardine, towards the 
Highland “ thieves.” How little the con¬ 
ditions of social life in Ireland have altered 
during the last two centuries appears from 
the following paragraph in a letter from 
Essex to Arlington: 

“ I must acquaint your Lordship,” he writes, 
“ as a real truth, that there is no nation under 
heaven where the common people of the 
Komish religion are so absolutely led by their 
priests as in this kingdom, for ’tis most certain 
that in those corporations which are placed in 
countries inhabited for the generality by Papists, 
if there be anyone of that religion who sells 
any commodity, no Protestant of tho same 
trade can subsist or live in tho town with him, 
for the priests do enjoin the people not to buy 
anything but of those of their own religion. 
This may seem at first a little strange, but I 
do assure your Lordship of the verity of it.” 

There are other points in tho present 
volume, which in a more extended notice 
would call for special attention, hut to 
which I must here merely briefly allude: 
such, for example, as the farming of the 
revenuo by Lord Ranelagh and his partners; 
Essex’s conduct in the matter of the pro¬ 
posed gift of Phoenix Park to the Duchess 
of Cleveland; his criticism of Sir William 
Petty, than whom “ there lives not a more 
grating man in tile three kingdoms ” ; the 
publication of a second edition of Sir John 
Temple’s book on the Irish Massacres of 
1641, which Charles ordered to be imme¬ 
diately suppressed “ as judging the times 
need rather remedy to reconcile the two 
parties than any way to exasperate them by 
the repetition of former hostilities,” and 
which, we learn from a letter not printed by 
Mr. Airy, was published without Sir John’s 
permission. 

The volume, I may add, is on the whole 
well edited, though here and there I notice 
a few unimportant blunders which might 
have been corrected, especially one on 
p. 316, where the omission of the words 
‘ ‘ whereby those Papists who have not yet 
been admitted thereunto” renders the 
whole of tho last paragraph unintelligible. 

R. Dunlop. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Janet. By Mrs. Oliphant. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Secret Mission. By E. Gerard. In 2 
vols. (Blackwood.) 

A Marriage at Sea. By W. Clark Bussell. 

In 2 vols. (Methuen.) 

Under Sentence. By Mary Cross. In 2 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Way She Won Him. By Mrs. Hous- 
toun. In 2 vols. (White.) 

The Quiet Mrs. Fleming. By Bichard Pryce. 
(Methuen.) 

Mrs. Oliphant has written with distinction 
in several styles, but she is hardly to be 
congratulated upon the last she has chosen; 
for Janet is just an ordinary sensational 
novel. Yet nobody would suppose from the 
pretty Scotch name of the heroine, and the 
fact that she is a governess going out to her 
first situation, that the story would take the 
turn it does. Mrs. Oliphant herself, indeed, 


seems to have been in doubt as to what she 
would do with Janet. At first we supposed 
she was going to be another Becky Sharp— 
a distant cousin of the immortal Becky. 
She behaves like a little minx in the opening 
chapter, but wo find afterwards that there 
is less vice in her than variableness. The 
part she plays in the story is really an 
accidental one. A good many things happen 
with which she has a good deal to do ; but 
she is a novice all the time, and quite inno¬ 
cent of deep-laid schemes for bringing 
people into trouble. Characters are familiar 
on the stage who blunder into other people’s 
secrets, and go on Blundering until something 
dreadful happens. Janet is one of these. 
She finds herself in a household where, 
to all appearance, everything is as it should 
bo. But there is a skeleton in the cupboard. 
She stumbles upon the cupboard, her childish 
imagination supplies the skeleton, and she 
does not rest till it is brought out. If it had 
been her curiosity only that led to the 
discovery of the skeleton there would have 
been less the matter. But her vanity had 
something to do with it. She was pretty, 
she turned one poor young man’s head, and 
she fascinated another, whose attention 
flattered her. He did not lose his head, or 
his heart either, but he turned Janet’s 
unsuspecting confidences to mischievous 
account. The incidents, as they develop, 
are exciting enough ; and if startling inci¬ 
dents were what we wanted in a novel from 
Mrs. Oliphant, we should be satisfied. 
Perhaps an inveterate reader of fiction of 
that sort would complain of the pages of 
somewhat tepid reflections interposed be¬ 
tween the more lively parts, but they can be 
readily skipped. Possibly they were meant 
to be a compensation to serious readers, 
but they are too obviously padding. There 
is much to be said, however, for the skill 
with which the characters are drawn. Janet 
herself is nothing to boast of, but she is 
what she was intended to be. In Mrs. Har¬ 
wood, invalid though she is, it is impossible 
not to see the strong exceptional qualities 
which enabled her to bury her secret from 
everybody else, while keeping it ever before 
herself. Gussy, whose insipidity contrasts 
to her disadvantage to the end of the tale 
with Janet’s brightness, reveals a strength 
of character at last which one is hardly 
prepared for. But Ju, Janet’s pupil, is 
natural throughout—a self-willed, obstinate, 
unpleasant child, but with any amount of 
latent tenderness in her, and shrewdness 
enough to have kept the whole family out 
of its troubles if she had been older. 
There is not much to be said for the men. 
Dolff is rather a dolt; and either Meredith’s 
dissembling and heartlessness are overdrawn, 
or he is too well treated. The ingenuity of 
the plot is all that could be wishod—from 
the circulating library point of view—and 
nothing could be better managed than the 
mystery of the wing. 

A sensational story, in which a political 
plot and the shifts and resources of diplo¬ 
macy have much to do with the interest, is 
almost necessarily of a higher order than 
one which owes everything to a skeleton in 
the cupboard. A Secret Mission is of this 
kind. Miss Gerard has probably never 
done a more vigorous piece of work 


than this tale. She gives us a very 
charming sketch—as idyllic as such a 
sketch could be—of Polish rural life. 
The scene afterwards shifts to Warsaw, 
and we get more than a glimpse of the 
gaieties of that city, and behind them the 
stern cruel ugliness of Russian rule. The 
political plot concerns Germany and Russia, 
though Polish hatred of the Muscovite is 
added as a natural ingredient. Love of 
course enters into the story—man’s love, in 
the old form of infatuation to which all 
other interests yield; woman’s love, as an 
intense passion to which external hatreds 
and antipathies give zest; and, last of all, 
brother’s love, bravely unselfish, and accept¬ 
ing the hardest of fates in its true devotion. 
The characters are admirably grouped and 
contrasted. Tho two brothers Starowolski 
are from first to last tho chiof figures. The 
almost paternal fondness of the elder seems 
for a time to lack the appreciation it deserved 
at the hands of the younger, but in the 
sequel Roman did nobly. The two sisters, 
Hala and Luba, make another pair— 
matched, however, rather than contrasted; 
both of them simple and rustic, but capable 
of heroism and self-abnegation when the 
stress comes. Biruta Massalowska stands 
alone, as a distinct portrait and a very 
powerful one. The presence of such a 
woman in a story could not fail to give the 
keenest interest to it, just as her crossing 
of a man’s path must needs determine his 
destiny. A Secret Mission has already had - 
many readers, in the serial form in which 
it was first published, but it deserves to 
have many more. 

It is seldom that materials so slight as 
those out of which A Marriage at Sea is 
constructed are made to furnish forth two 
volumes. There is a certain skill in making 
much out of little; and it must be granted 
that Mr. Clark Russell’s story — notwith¬ 
standing that it might all have been told in 
fifty pages—does not flag though it extends 
to nearly five hundred. But then it begins 
with an elopement and ends with a marriage, 
and the interest which attaches to the first 
event remains with the reader until that 
which belongs to the second event super¬ 
venes and carries him through. The hero 
and the heroine are nothing particular. 
She is his “ pet”—a distinction which seems 
rather commonplace—and he is absorbed in 
her. They are only of consequence as the 
chief agents in an elopement and a wedding 
under difficulties. But the storm at sea, the 
perils of the “ dandy yacht ” in which the 
elopement is made, and tho genuine heroism 
of old Caudel, the master of the little craft, 
who refuses to leave hor when the pair of 
lovers are trans-shipped at sea—these were 
worth telling and are well told. 

Miss Cross is to be congratulated on the 
pleasant surroundings of her story. There 
are some dolorous passages in Under Sentence, 
as may be supposed from that very ominous 
title; but at least it begins well, in a 
picturesque part of the Scotch Highlands, 
and with all the interest inseparable from 
a pair of lovers. The reader soon finds, 
however—as readers always do find in 
novels—that the course of true love runs 
anything but smoothly. If the lovers had 
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been left to themselves, they would presently 
have put up the banns—but then there would 
have been no story, and nobody would have 
been “under sentence.” The exigencies of 
the plot required that the marriage should 
not come off—at least not in a hurry. 
A more eligible match is wanted, and 
other people are brought upon the scene, 
who bring with them other possibilities of 
love-malcing, marrying, jealousy, and so 
forth. It is astonishing how important a 
part murder generally plays in novels. 
There are some plots which can only be 
worked out by a gun-shot or a dose of 
poison; after which, strangely enough, 
everything comes right. In mis instance it 
is a gun that does the business, but in whose 
hands, and upon what victim, it is the 
author’s privilege and not ours to reveal. 
Suffice it to say that the story ends as 
all sympathetic readers would have it end. 
Miss Cross has something to learn as to 
the manner of telling a story. Her people 
talk too scrappdy. She perhaps thinks that 
this defect is made up for by the abundance 
of quotations with which she strews her 
pages. But the quotations are really an 
aggravation. One does not want to be 
bored, in reading a tale, with elegant 
extracts which the writer may have learnt 
at school. 

The title of The Way She Won Him is 
probably meant to be descriptive of the 
story, though who are the “ she ” and the 
“ him,” and what was the “ way,” are 
matters which may be variously guessed. 
There is nothing very commendable about 
this book. The heroine is a good girl, about 
whose parentage there was a mystery. 
Under stress of circumstances she sings for 
a living at the music halls, and is exposed 
to many temptations. Eventually the secret 
of her birth is revealed; she is married soon 
afterwards; and then, though the tale runs 
on, the reader’s interest does not. Ettie’s 
married life is too tame for her enthusiastic 
temperament. Mrs. Houstoun’s power of 
vivid delineation is not conspicuous when 
the music-hall period is passed. Her char¬ 
acters, with the exception of Ettie and her 
lover, Alston, are commonplace. The women 
are weak, though pretty and winning—far 
too easily won, in fact—and the men are 
either bad or empty. The tale has a tragic 
ending, and the disposal of large sums of 
money enters into the plot; but these doubt¬ 
ful attractions do not make up for poverty 
of invention. 

Headers who have a liking for the 
mysterious, and whose keenest interest is 
aroused when there is a detective on the 
scent, will enjoy The Quiet Mrs. Fleming. 
The story opens pleasantly and mildly 
enough, with the unspoken affection of a 
butler for a parlourmaid on the other side 
of the street. But the parlourmaid leaves 
her situation to be married, and Smith, 
the butler, who has received a legacy 
from his departed master, consoles him¬ 
self by marrying Susan, the cook. The 
couple, as such couples do, retire to a sea¬ 
side town and let lodgings. Mrs. Fleming, 
who is particularly anxious for quiet rooms, 
goes to stay with them. The question of 
her identity, and her connexion with a 


certain diamond robbery about which there 
are all the particulars in the story, will 
excite tho reader’s curiosity not a little. 
But whilo Mrs. Fleming is an interesting 
study, Smith and Susan are anything but 
ordinary people. Poor Smith, however, 
though he may have ruled the roast in the 
old butler days, finds a virtue in self¬ 
suppression. As for Susan, her ways and 
phrases are so quaint that the reader who 
pities Smith will still, like that unfortunate 
man, have to give in to her. The story is 
not too long to bo read at a sitting, and it is 
too interesting to be laid doyn by any one 
who gets beyond the first page. 

George Cottereid. 


LAS SI (!A L SCHOOL BOOKS. 

An English Latin Gradus. Compiled by 
A. C. Ainger and H. G. Wintlo. (John 
Murray.) A new Gradus is not, perhaps, an 
object upon which we should expect the 
scholarship of the present day to concentrate 
itself. Even in the ten years that have elapsed 
since the inception of this book—the delay 
being partly owing to the lamented death of 
Mr. Wintle—tho Zeit-Geist seems to have been 
depreciating in his mysterious way that practice 
of Latin verse writing which a Gradus is 
designed to foster. In spite of Prof. Tyrrell’s 
recent assurance that the art is still highly 
valued at Dublin, it is impossible to doubt that 
the ascent of Parnassus is becoming less and 
less trodden, and the view from the top is being 
enjoyed only by the few; and even they do not 
say so much about it as of old. There is a 
touch of Etonian optimism in the plea of the 
editors that Latin verse writing 
“ is an unrivalled form of drill for beginners, 
1 "'Ching them in all cases a good deal about the 
in.. and powers of the Latin tongue, forcing 

them from the very first to think for themselves, 
and in some cases awakening a true poetic feeling, 
and a power of appreciating the best thoughts of 
the best men of all ages and countries.” 

This is not quite so. It overrates the Latin 

S iets as thinkers. Only Virgil and, perhaps, 
orace can take such literary rank. It assumes, 
too, that appreciation can only be reached by 
imitation. But we entirely agree with the 
editors that the drill has its advantages, both 
for acquiring the Latin tongue and for develop¬ 
ing a sense of poetry, as distinct from mere 
prosaical expression. Their method is simple 
and, in its way, thorough. The book is from 
English to Latin, not, like the old Gradus, from 
Latin to English. The weary old list of 
epithets is reduced to one or two English 
words, which can be looked out in turn ; the 
double sense of many English words is carefully 
marked, and archaic or post-Augustan words 
are referred to the authors in which they occur ; 
while those used by Virgil, Ovid, or Horace in 
lyrics stand without references, as beyond 
question. Here is a specimen, taken at 
random: 

“ Hind, subst. 

(a) female deer, cervii I. - 
Ep. timid, woodland, &c. 

(i) labourer, rusticus 2; sigrestis 3; colonus 2; 
bubulcus 2 ; agricola 1; ruricola 1. 

E. hardy, patient, &c.” 

It is not perfect. “ Hind,” in the first sense, 
often implies the youthful animal; cerva is 
not its only equivalent in Latin. Still, a great 
deal of essential information as to quantity, 
declension, and meaning is conveyed in a very 
manageable form; and by this treatment the 
whole book, including useful lists of proper and 
geographical names at the end, is compressed 
into 442 clearly-printed pages. We do not 


quite agree with the authors’ depreciation of 
Quicherat (Preface, p. v.), whose Gradus, 
though partly open to the objection they take 
to it, is in its own way a mine of literary 
wealth and resource. 

An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By Charlton 
D. Lewis. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This 
is described in the Preface as “ substantially an 
abridgment of the author’s Latin Dictionary for 
Schools,” which was reviewed in the Academy 
for July 8, 1889. And, indeed, it stands in the 
same relation to that work as the “ abridged ” 
Liddell and Scott does to the “intermediate ” 
Liddell and Scott. At the same time, it is right 
to notice that it contains some new features 
which better adapt it for use in English schools. 
Notably, the list of authors cited now includes 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Tacitus (the 
Annals) ; but Plautus is stillignored, though he 
is read in this country at least as much as 
Terence. “ Brief Helps for Latin Headers ” 
have also been prefixed, giving concise informa¬ 
tion about certain important matters in history, 
archaeology, and literature. Prof. Lewis’s 
name is a sufficient guarantee that the claims 
of philology have not been overlooked. Alto¬ 
gether, we have no hesitation in declaring that 
this latest work of the American scholar will 
not be superseded in English schools for many 
a year. 

Aeschines in Ctesiphonta. Edited, with Notes 
and Indices, by T. Gwatkin and E. 8. 
Shuckburgh. (Macmillan.) It has been tho 
fate of Aeschines, not only to lose his case, but 
to have his speech overshadowed even in our 
schools by the greater work of his rival. Mr. 
Shuckburgh juris this neatly enough: 

“ Aeschines was a man of brilliant natural 
gifts, who played a part in a great national 
crisis, perhaps not much less creditab ! y than 
most of his contemporaries, but whose mis¬ 
fortune it has been to have been matched with 
a consummate artist, and to have left work which 
it is for ever impossible to view except in com¬ 
parison with that of his greater rival. Thus, 
in spite of his natural facility, his vivid pre¬ 
sentation of facts, and the strength of his 
denunciation, his oratory remains that of an 
amateur [oh rdw etr«x»os).” Demosthenes’ 
oration On the Crown finds many readers for 
one who has tho fairness to hear the other side 
and listen to the defeated statesman. In the 
matter of English oditions, too, Aeschines has 
hitherto come off but badly. There is a very 
ingenious edition of the two speeches by the 
Messrs. Simcox; Mr. Edgar has published a 
spirited translation of the In Ctesiphonta ; but 
beyond these, the student could not, till the 
present volume appeared, get much English 
help. The little volume—the very little volume 
—in which Mr. Drake dealt with both speeches 
was much too slight. So far from being (like 
Demosthenes’ motion) liOKpirtpov Tfj» 'lAidSor, 
it was not nearly long enough. Mr. Shuck¬ 
burgh has already successfully revised the 
Demosthenes-half of that volume; it was 
natural that he should take the rest in hand; 
and the scholastic public has reason to con¬ 
gratulate itself upon his having been able to 
complete the edition of Aeschines in Ctesiphonta 
which Mr. Gwatkin was prevented from finish¬ 
ing. The main strength of Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
work lies, we think, in his excellent choice of 
illustrations, both for grammar and for matter. 

A passage of an ancient author is but half dealt 
with when it is explained. It still lacks 
parallels and illustrative matter; and these Mr. 
Shuckburgh supplies fully and judiciously. Wo 
might, however, have looked for a word of 
comment ujion the use of rapd in § 77, t&v 
K arairKiwuv ray vapdt XapiSigiov, “his spies who 
were with Charidemus.” n apdt with the geni¬ 
tive, idiomatic as it is, is so unlike what a boy 
who has just got an idea of the Greek pre- 
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positions would expect to find here, that ex¬ 
planation or illustration of the use would be 
very much in place. The reference in § 115 
to Meidias, “whom Aeschines could, for many 
reasons, wish yet alive,” seems to want clearing 
up. In § 9, irpotcaTekapHavoi, tos tvBueas, Mr. 
Edgar’s “ smoothed the way for their scrutiny 
long beforehand ” is better, because clearer, 
than Mr. Shuckburgh’s “ anticipated long 
beforehand.” 

The Cyropaedtia of Xenophon. Books VI.- 
VIII. With Notes by H. A. Holden. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Here is 
another good piece of work by Dr. Holden 
finished. We have watched its progress through 
throe volumes, feeling that the excellence of 
the notes made up to us for some very heavy 
reading. It has been an enjoyment to see the 
editor correct impartially the slips of Liddell 
and Scott, of Goodwin, and of Watson, and 
point out Xenophon’s deviations from the 
usage of Attica or the truth of Herodotus. We 
have endured the truisms, the misplaced jocose¬ 
ness, and the occasional false taste of 
Xenophon’s heaviest work. We have survived 
the regulation speeches of Chrysantas, and the 
disappointment of never seeing the ponderous 
generalship of Cyrus fail. That hero we have 
followed through his priggish life until at last, 
like Charles II., he takes a most unconscionable 
time a-dying; but we feel that, like Cyrus 
himself, we have picked up a good deal of 
Greek by the way. These last three books of 
the romance are the most valuable from the 
point of view of history, since they describe to 
us the institutions of the founder of the 
Persian monarchy ; but we should like to know 
Dr. Holden’s opinion as to how far Xenophon is 
to be believed when he says that any of these 
institutions survived in the Persia of his day. 
The epilogue (Book 8, c. viii.), whoever wrote 
it, speaks more of moral than of political 
degeneracy. The editor’s plan of annotation 
is the same as before, and it is carried out with 
his usual thoroughness. The vocabulary, how¬ 
ever (which is, oddly enough, drawn up in two 
languages, Canusiui more Lilinguis), is not quite 
complete; it omits to give 7. i. 7, as a reference 
for ieaffatveir. Such points are very small, but 
the gigantic industry of the editor both draws 
our attention to them and leaves us little else 
to criticise. In 7. i. 45, ieayay<hv wants further 
explanation. Why should Cyrus fall back after 
a victory ? He could hardly do a worse thing 
before a barbarian enemy. In 8. 8. 14, 
8iitpQ(tpovTai hitb tpapfidtKwv, we do not under¬ 
stand Dr. Holden’s note, “are ruined.” How 
are people ruined by poisons ? It is not = killed, 
for hnoOph^Kovtrtv has just preceded it. Very 
likely, therefore, Dindorf was right in making 
it mean abortu pereunt. 

Herodotus. Book III. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. By (5. C. Macaulay. 
(Macmillan.) It is probable Mr. Macaulay 
is right in thinking that the third book of 
Herodotus is as suitable as any to be read in 
school. It is of manageablo length, and it 
contains some of its author’s most interesting 
episodes. The adventures of Democedes, the 
pathetic story of Periandros, and the changeful 
fortunes of Polyerates are decidedly good 
reading. On the other hand, the reckoning of 
the tribute paid by the satrapies to Persia will 
be rather dull to anyone who does not approach 
it with historical or statistical interests. Indeed, 
it always reminds us of a celebrated Eastern 
tale—with a difference—“ then there came 
another locust and brought another grain of 
corn.” But if the book, interesting or uninter¬ 
esting, is to be read with profit by young 
students, it must be furnished with adequate 
notes; and the commentary of Mr. Macaulay 
does not seem to us really adequate. It gives 
some of the most curt and meagre notes which I 


it ever fell to our fortune to peruse. Nor is 
there always even a short note where a note is 
wanted. The note on c. 58,1. 7, is so brief that 
it does not tell us what is to be supplied after 
Mpa to mean “ the power to govern,” nor from 
what source in the context the missing word 
or words may be understood. It is safe to say 
that ten out of eleven schoolboys will look 
blank when they come to c. 58, and blanker 
still when they have turned to the commentary. 
The words in the same chapter, uh r$ k axf t4 
KaKhv l&, are dismissed with the information that 
this is a proverb, but no hint is given aa to 
what are the two mischiefs. In c. 94 Mr. 
Macaulay’s note is perhaps even a little mis¬ 
leading. The words are ’IkJmv Si r\9j96s re 
erokkf rkeTarSy itrn ... lea.) ipipov iwaytreor wphi 
irdanas tout Akkovs i ftcovra «al rpirixSiTia rakavra ; 

and Mr. Macaulay remarks—“ ‘ greater than all 
the others,’ literally 1 compared with all the 
others.’ ” But surely this is a confusion of 
two ideas. tipbi does mean “ compared with 
but the idea of “greater than ” is got, not from 
»p4», but by repeating xKeitnor out of the first 
clause. We firmly believe that the writer of an 
excellent translation of Herodotus can make 
better notes to his author than these; and we 
are strengthened in our belief by finding how 
useful a little accidence of Herodotean dialect 
he has drawn up in his introduction. 

Livy. Book XXVII. With Introduction 
and Notes by H. M. Stephenson. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) No one who has to get up 
Book xxvii. for examination or has a genuine 
interest in the Punic Wars can be ungrateful to 
Mr. Stephenson. The former will find a due 
apparatus of useful notes; the latter will dis¬ 
cover that the editor is sceptical with good 
reason about many of Livy’s statements. It is 
probable that Livy’s political wisdom has often 
been undervalued, owing to the great bulk of 
the story in which his wise sayings are 
embedded. There they are; they are not few, 
but they are far between and lost in common¬ 
place. An anthology of Livy’s wisdom would 
probably be small and surprisingly good. But 
his reflections are better than his facts; and 
wherever in his account of the second Punic 
War he has not based himself on Polybius, it is 
well very narrowly to scrutinise what he says. 
Mr. Stephenson follows Dr. Ihne in seeing the 
evil effects of a laudatio of Marcellus in the 
exaggerated stories of that hero’s successes. 
Here no doubt Livy was misled by his authori¬ 
ties, and no one can say more than that he was 
not critical enough. But no authority need 
have misled him into making Hannibal march 
“ from Bruttium and Lucania into the country 
of the Sallentini per extremum, ftnem agri 
Larinatis” —an impossible route. Nor are 
Livy’s facts by any means always consistent. 
The account of the incident at Mutina in Book 
xxvii. 21 does not (though the editor omits 
to mention this) seem consistent with that given 
in Book xxi. 25. Mr. Stephenson prints a 
comfortable-looking text of the old style. 

“I have ventured,” he says, “for the sake of 
younger scholars, but at the risk, I know, of being 
severely handled by more advanced schoolboys, to 
retain some old-fashioned spelling. In particular, 
following Madvig, I have printed es always in the 
third declension plurals.” 

Xenoj/hon’s Ilellenica, Book I. With Analysis 
and Notes by L. D. Dowdall. (Bell.) Mr. 
Dowdall has followed up his edition of Book 
II., by a very serviceable little edition of 
Book I. of the Hellenica of Xenophon. No 
difficulty seems to be passed over, and the 
necessary explanations are given with clear¬ 
ness and simplicity. The notes are more com¬ 
pressed than those of Mr. Underhill, but we do 
not think that they are any the worse for their 
brevity. We hopo that Mr. Dowdall may be 
induced to push on to the later books of 


Xenophon’s history. Here he will find no one 
(or no English writer) occupying the ground 
before him; and, if there are not yet many 
readers, the existence of a good commentaiy 
may create them. Mr. Dowdall has taken 
pains to give us a dear analysis of the general 
course of events; but the flagrant illegalities of 
the condemnation of the six generals after 
Arginusae are not put so plainly in one con¬ 
spectus as they might be. In c. 3, 17 wo 
cannot imagine why the most obvious meaning 
of iiri/SoTi;! is overlooked by Mr. Dowdall. 
He suggests two explanations of it, (a) it = 
irurrokeis, but for this there is no authority: 
( b ) “ a fellow passenger with Mindarus,” but 
assengers have nothing to do with the matter, 
urely inBdrris means that Agesandridas had 
been a marine (or officer of marines) under 
Mindarus. 

Livy: Book V. Edited by L. Whibley. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) The siege of 
Veiiand the capture of Borne by the Gauls are 
stories which a boy should certainly read at 
firsthand, and we welcome, therefore, a handy 
and trustworthy edition of Livy’s fifth book. 

“ The text of this edition is based on that of 
the fifth annotated edition of WeiBsenbom and 
Muller.” Mr. Whibley has fitted it with a 
number of clear and useful notes. Ho seems 
to know by instinct where younger readers 
will find a difficulty, and to take a pleasure in 
making that difficulty vanish. Especially is 
this the case with questions of grammar or con¬ 
struction, and he is very happy in enabling one 
to seize the exact thought of Livy—-which is not 
always plain even when the construction of 
Livy’s Latin has been mastered. On questions 
of usage or law, and on the large field of side- 
questions about the people, which must in¬ 
evitably be opened up by every ancient book 
of history, he is not less accurate perhaps, but 
certainly less full. A few lines of notes upon 
disciplina, the technical term for the science or 
art of the Etruscan soothsayers (c. 15), or again 
upon the exact meaning of jure vocatis (c. 18), 
would not have been out of place. 

“Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecortiai ET 
Romanorum.” (Leipzig: Freytag.) We have 
received several more volumes of this useful 
series, which we may briefly notice. Prof. Cauer’s 
ILomeri I lias xiii.-xxiv. is based on the same 
rinciples as his edition of the first twelve 
ooks, which was favourably noticed in these 
columns. Dr. Zingerle’s Titi Livi Libri vi.-x. 
is peculiarly welcome, for the second half of 
Livy’s first decade has been rather overlooked 
by editors. The MS. evidence is of course the 
same, and no special critical difficulties arise. 
In the constitution of his text, Dr. Zingerlo 
seems to be duly conservative ; he is certainly 
more cautious and less “ brilliant” than Madvig, 
as, perhaps, is natural. Friedrich Schubert’s 
SopholcW Aias is a good school text, furnished 
with introduction, illustrations, and a capital 
appendix on the Attic theatre, which seems to 
follow Dorpfeld in many points. The text is 
sensibly done, and there are few emendations; 
Seiyuv r* Aij.ua wfu/ictrwi', for instance, is 
allowed to stand in v. 674. Three similar 
school editions are Kloucek’s Aeneit, Biese’s 
Romische Elegiker —a volume of selections—and 
Keil’s Lsokrates' Paneyyrikos. All have intro¬ 
ductions and indices; but only Biese’s selec¬ 
tions have any notes, and they are extremely 
brief. If an English schoolmaster wanted to 
read Isocrates or selections from Catullus, 
Tibullus, Ovid, and Propertius, he might do 
worse than think of using these texts. Lastly, 
we have to mention Nohl’s Ciceronis Philip- 
picarum i.-iii., and to commend the printing and 
paper of the whole series. Not everyone likes 
to write on his book margins; but it is some¬ 
thing to find a cheap German text where you 
can write if need be, and the typography is 
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admirable. The illustrations are less successful; 
but, considering the cheapness of the series, 
they are most creditable. 

We may also notice in this place an excellent 
Bilder-Atlas, to illustrate Caesar’s Dr Bello 
Gallieo, which has been prepared by Dr. 
Raimund Oehler (Leipzig: Sebmind & 
Gunther). It consists of more than one hundred 
illustrations, taken from various sources, and 
«even plans of battles, sieges, &c. Prefixed is 
a brief but clear sketch of military affairs in 
Caesar’s time, of the Gauls as well as of the 
Homans. The Commentaries have often before 
been the subject of pictorial illustration; but 
the present work is the most ambitious that we 
are acquainted with. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. S. It. Gardiner has sent to press the 
MS. of the third volume of his History of the 
Great Civil liar. It brings the narrative down 
to the execution of Charles I., thus concluding 
the work. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. have ready for 
immediate publication a volume of Essays on 
French Novelists, by Mr. George Saintsbury. 
Besides an introductory essay on “ The Present 
State of the French Novel,” the authors dealt 
with are Anthony Hamilton, Alain Bene 
Lesage, Charles de Bernard, Alexandre Dumas, 
Theophile Gautier, Jules Sandcau, Octave 
Feuiflet, Gustavo Flaubert, Henry Murger, and 
Victor Cherbuliez. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has in the press a new 
edition of Prof. Villari’s The Life and Times of 
Macliiavelli, translated by Signora Villari, con¬ 
taining the author’s latest revision and two new 
chapters. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, of Norwich, 
announce for issue by subscription a companion 
volume by Mr. Mark Knights to his Highways 
and Byways of Old Norwich, dealing with 
ancient buildings and historic sites throughout 
the county. It will be entitled Peeps at the 
Past ; or, Bambles among Norfolk Antiquities; 
and it will have thirteen illustrations from 
original drawings by Mr. Edward Pococke. 
The edition is limited to 250 copies, including 
fifty on large paper. 

Messrs. Gilbert and Eivingtox announce 
a work of considerable typographical interest— 
The Lord’s Prayer, printed in three hundred 
different languages or dialects, together with an 
introduction by Dr. Keinhold Host, the learned 
librarian at the India Office. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish 
in a few days Some Sketches of Indian Women, 
by Mrs. E. F. Chapman, with a preface by the 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. The same 
publishers have also ready a Welsh story by Mr. 
Lewis Armytage, entitled Spindle and Shears. 

A new story by Mr. W. Westall, entitled 
Back to Africa, will be published next week by 
Messrs. Ward & Downey. In conjunction with 
Stepniak, Mr. Westall has completed the trans¬ 
lation of a second work of Korolenko, whose 
Blind Musician they recently turned into 
English. It will be entitled In Two Moods, 
and will be ready in one volume in April. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. announce 
a volume entitled Younger American Poets, 
1830-1SOU, edited by Mr. Douglas Sladen, with 
an appendix of Younger Canadian Poets, 
edited by Mr. G. B. Roberts, of St. John, New 
Brunswick. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein announce the 
publication of a drama, entitled “ ltosmer of 
Bosmcrsholm,” by an anonymous author, who 
is bold enough to write out at full the ante¬ 
cedent history of the characters in Ibsen’s play. 
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The two next volumes to appear in the 
“ Adventure Series ” are Kle.pht and Warrior, 
translated from the Greek by Mrs. Edwards, 
with an introduction by M. J. Gennadius, 
Hellenic minister at the court of St. James’s; 
and The Tra vels of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the 
Portuguese adventurer, annotated by Prof. 
Arminius Vambery. 

TnE first number of the new London and 
Middlesex Note Book, to be published on March 
31, will contain an important article on the chief 
archaeological discoveries in tho city of 
London during the last twenty-five years, by 
Mr. Charles Welch, librarian of the Guildhall 
Library. 

Messrs. Macmillan have now extended 
their system of net prices to the English Illus¬ 
trated Magazine, which is no longer supplied to 
booksellers, &c., on terms that will allow them 
to sell it at less than sixpence. 

We hear that Miss Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling’s 
series of papers on “ German Literature,” which 
are appearing in the Parent’s Review, has 
received the warmest praise from Dr. Max 
Koch, professor of German literature at 
Breslau, to whom was submitted the plan 
of the entire work, together with the first 
division of it, “ What the Germans were doing 
in Literature up to the Beginning of the 
Crusades.” 

A paper by Mr. John Addington Symonds, 
on “ The Relation of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure 
to the English Romantic Drama,” will be read 
before the Elizabethan Society at Toynbee Hall 
on Wednesday next, April 1, at 8 p.m. 

TnE following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after Easter:—Mr. J. 
Scott Keltie, three lectures on “ The Geography 
of Africa,” with special reference to the explora¬ 
tion, commercial development, and political 
partition of the continent; Dr. E. E. Klein, 
three lectures on “Bacteria; their Nature and 
Functions ” (the Tyndall Lectures); Mr. 
William Archer, four lectures on “ Four Stages 
of Stage History ” (the Betterton, the Cibber, 
tho Garrick, and the Kemble periods); Prof. 
Dewar, six lectures on “ Recent Spectroscopic 
Investigations ” ; Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, four 
lectures on “ The Orchestra considered in con¬ 
nexion with the Development of the Overturo ”; 
Prof. Sylvanus P. Thompson, four lectures on 
*• The Dynamo ” ; Mr. H. Graham Harris, throe 
lectures on “ The Artificial Production of 
Cold”; Prof. A. H. Church, three lectures on 
“The Scientific Study of Decorative Colour.” 
The Friday evening meetings will be resumed 
on April 10, when a discourse will bo given by 
Sir William Thomson, on “Electric and 
Magnetic Screening ” ; succeeding discourses 
will probably be given by Prof. A. W. Riickcr, 
Canon Ainger, Mr. J. E. Hurting, Prof. W. 
Ramsay, Prof. G. D. Liveing, Prof. J. A. 
Ewing, Dr. David Gill, Prof. Harold Dixon, &c. 

The following have been specially elected by 
the committee to be members of the Athenaeum 
Club: Sir Stuart C. Bayley, of the India 
Office; Mr. Austin Dobson; and Prof. T. E. 
Thorpe, of the Royal College of Science. 

Mr. Hjalmar Pettersen, of tho University 
Library, Christiania, has published a catalogue 
of anonymous and pseudonymous works in 
Norwegian literature from 1678 to 1890. He 
includes, (1) all works printed in Norway, 
whether written in Norse or other languages; 
(2) works of Norwegian authors printed 
abroad; (3) translations of Norse books; and (4) 
works in foreign languages about Norway and 
its authors. The total number cf pieces here 
catalogued exceeds 2100; and for a large pro- 

ortion of them the real names of the authors 

ave been found. Altogether, this is a very 
laborious and no less useful piece of biblio¬ 
graphical work. 
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We regret to record the death of Dr. Alex¬ 
ander Bennet M‘Grigor, the head of tho leading 
firm of solicitors at Glasgow. Besides taking 
an active interest in all learned and university 
questions, he was himself a high authority upon 
the topography of ancient Jerusalem, concern¬ 
ing which he contributed articles to the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica and the Academy. He 
had been in failing health for some time past, 
and he died at Glasgow on Sunday last, 
March 22, in his sixty-fourth year. 

Correction. —In Dr. Kuno Meyer’s letter on 
“The Osianic Saga” in the Academy of last 
week, p. 284, col. 1, 1. 32, for “ sfit ” read 
“Ifit,” and/or “shvitr” read “ Ihvitr.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. W. R. Morfill, reader in Slavonic lan¬ 
guages and literature at Oxford, has been 
elected corresponding member of the Koniglich 
Bohmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften at 
Prague. 

In consideration of his archaeological work 
at Naukratis, and as director of tne British 
School at Athens, Mr. Ernest Gardner’s fellow¬ 
ship at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
has been prolonged for a further term of three 
years. 

Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth has resigned the 
the Tooke chair of political economy at King’s 
College, London, to which he was appointed 
last year on the resignation of the late Prof. 
Thorold Rogers, whom he has now succeeded 
also at Oxford. 

Prof. Hales has just been presented with 
a very handsome testimonial from his old pupils 
at Bedford College, London, on his retirement 
from tho post he has held there for so many 
years. It consists of a bronze Laocoon and 
some plate. 

A scholarship of £30 a year for three 
years, or, under certain conditions, for four 
years, has been presented to Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, by Mrs. G. J. Romanes. The 
scholarship will be awarded in October next to 
a candidate who shall show proficiency either 
in theology or in classics. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Bowes, the well- 
known booksellers at Cambridge, have just 
issued the first part of a Catalogue of Books 
printed at, or relating to, the University, Town, 
or County of Cambridge. It covers the early 
eriod, from 1521 to 1700; and is to be followed 
y two other parts, dealing with the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries. Though it does 
not profess to be more than a bookseller’s 
catalogue, containing only those books in the 
possession of the compilers, it may almost take 
rank as a Bibliograpnia Cantabrigiensis, from 
the number of volumes enumerated, the extreme 
rarity of not a few of them, and the minntc 
details given. The entire collection is for sale 
—by preference, in one lot. 

Old Johnians will be interested to hear that 
the editors of the Eagle have in hand the 
printing of an Index to the first fifteen volumes 
of the magazine, which dates from 1858. It 
will give references to every name that occurs 
under the section headed “Our Chronicle,” 
besides alphabetical lists of all those mentioned 
in connexion with the several clubs and societies, 
thus serving as a clue to the history of the 
college and its members for the last thirty-one 
years. 

The Union Society of Durham have acquired 
a series of drawings by “Cutbbert Bede,” 
which originated Verdant Green. They repre¬ 
sent scenes at University College, Durham, 
which were subsequently adapted to Oxford 
when the famous book was written. An auto¬ 
graph note by “Cuthbert Bede” gives a 
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curious account of the difficulties he had to sur¬ 
mount before he could get the sketches published. 
They were originally accepted for Punch, and 
some of them actually appeared in the Illus¬ 
trated London News. 

At the meeting of the Cymmrodorion Society, 
to be held on Wednesday next, April 1, at 
8 p.m., at Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery-lane, 
a paper will be read on “The Proposed Uni¬ 
versity of Wales,” by Prof. T. F. Roberts, of 
the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ho! foe the orient. 

Ho ! for the Orient in its glory, 

Heedless let western shadows fall, 

First in the east was told the story, 

Peace and goodwill that brings to all. 

Ho ! for the rosy flush flamboyant, 

Op’ning the eyelids of the world; 

Eve’s hues, though rich, are little joyant, 
Ever in gathering darkness furled. 

Hail to great Phoebus juvenescent! 
Climbing the amber staircase bright, 

While sinks the sad and frigid crescent, 
Pale from the sorrows of the night. 

Westward the star of empire travels, 
Eastward the hopes of men are drawn, 
Whate’er life’s mystery unravels 
Comes from the regions of the dawn. 
Westward we gaze in ceaseless wonder, 
Eastward our knees in reverence bend; 
Here sounds the roll of Sinai’s thunder, 
There clink of coin and strife-cries blend. 

Oh 1 for the happy days of boyhood, 

With hope abounding once again ; 

Oh ! for the thrill the tales of Troy could 
Send through the eager heart and brain. 

Oh ! for the vine-draped slopes of Chios, 
Oh ! for the silv’ry Attic strand, 

The flowery cradle-land of heroes, 

Hellas ! the proudly-templed land. 

Worn by my work and very weary, 

Nought glads me now that comes to pass; 
Love-songs have in them something dreary, 
As on a grave the bright, green grass. 

Only the Orient in its splendour 
Folds up the bat’s phantasmal wing; 

Only the Orient’s voice so tender 
Wakes birds their madrigals to sing. 

Every fair ship that leaves our haven, 

With white sails bulging to the east, 
Beckons, and on my heart leaves graven, 
The call that stirred the BOldier-priest. 

Oh! for the crystal dew of Hermon, 

Oh ! for the olive-girdled mount, 

Where from His lips there fell the sermon 
Of sweetness and of light the fount. 

Ho! for the Orient in its glory, 

Heedless let western shadows fall, 

Think of the golden day before ye, 

Dream not of night’s star-spangled pall. 

J. C-B. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The February number of the Indian 
Antiquari/ (Began Paul & Co.) contains an 
extremely interesting article by Major R. C. 
Temple on “The Burmese System of Arith¬ 
metic,” being, so far as we know, the first 
attempt that has been made to explain this 
subject. The Burmese system of arithmetic, 
which has as yet been scarcely at all affected 
by English education, seems to be in the main 
identical with that used in Tibet, and also by 
Hindu astrologers; whereas in India European 
methods have long been adopted for commercial 
purposes. The essential feature of it is that all 
processes—addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division—are begun in the reverse way to 


the European processes, that is to say, with the 
highest not with the lowest ciphers. In fact, 
it is the natural method of mental calculation, 
though it is performed and taught on paper. 
After each stage in the process, the ciphers 
that have been dealt with are rubbed out, and 
the new result substituted, so that no means 
are left for verification. The whole system is 
made clear by Major Temple with the help of 
detailed examples, which throw light on the 
old problem—how the Romans did their sums. 
Finally, Major Temple suggests an origin for 
the system in the fact that the ordinary 
Burman still writes his numbers as he speaks 
them. Thus, for 1139 he will write 1000,100,30,9. 
The actual words used, it may he added, are 
corruptions of the Pali numerals, though 
numerals of non-Hindu origin are likewise 
used for ordinary purposes, though not in 
arithmetic. 

The March number of the Litre Moderne 
opens with a very interesting article on that 
collection of designs for a never-completed 
edition of Les Fleurs du Mai, which fell the 
other day in Paris to an American buyer at the 
Champs Fleury, and all for some eighteen 
pounds, for which at least one Englishman, 
if he had known of it, would have tried to 
“see” that Yankee. M. Uzanne not only 
gives account of the importunities of Ponlet- 
Malassis (who, whatsoever the fa i li n gs on his 
part, was almost an ideal publisher) to MM. 
Bracquemond and Rops to get his notions 
turned into black and white, but supplies a 
very handsome hors texte reproduction of one of 
the Bracquemond etchings. It is macabre 
enough in all conscience—a skeleton-tree or 
tree-skeleton with unholy flowers round it. 
There is also a sketch of a simpler design of the 
same Traddlesian kind in the text. It is 
certainly a pity that the idea was not carried 
out; for the actual editions of what is really in 
its way an epoch-making book are far from 
worthy of it, though the first and second are 
both pretty. Besides this, which is a real 
possession, the number includes a budget of 
unpublished letters of divers people, one of 
M. Gausseron’s very well-arranged and well- 
executed panoramic views not merely of 
French but of general current literature, and 
an omnibus article on matters of bibliophilist 
interest. 


SLAVIC A. 

In’ 1 the pages of the leading Bulgarian review 
(Periodicliesko Spisanie ) Mr. John E. Geshoff 
has just published the tale of his sufferings 
while lying under sentence of death in the 
prison of Philippopolis in 1877. Condemned 
without any trial, and on the most trivial 
charges, he was incarcerated for more than two 
months in this filthy dungeon, a daily witness 
of the departure for execution of hundreds of 
his countrymen, and was only rescued from the 
same fate at the instance of the English 
Government. Finally, although the military 
commander of the district, Suleiman Pasha, 
thirsted for his blood, the great pressure put 
upon the Turks was successful; and his sentence 
was commuted into banishment to Aleppo. On 
October 28, 1877, the whole Geshoff family, 
including the writer, his father, his uncle and 
cousin, and the wives and children of those who 
were married, were sent, to the number of 
twenty-nine persons, to Constantinople. The 
Turkish authorities, however, angry at being 
compelled to release them, had hanged very 
early in the morning somo of their fellow- 
captives in the streets through which the un¬ 
happy prisoners would have to go to the 
railway-station. Thus, as Mr. Geshoff con¬ 
tinues, the last sight which he witnessed in 
Turkish Philippopolis was that of the agonies of 
these poor victims. When he returned, the city 


was freed from its tyrants. At Constantinople 
the Geshoffs were again imprisoned; and, finally, 
owing to the persistent exertions of their 
English friends, they were allowed to live at 
the village of Kadi-Keui, under the surveillance 
of the police, pending the consideration of their 
sentence. They were all set free by the treaty 
of San Stephano. 

Mr. Geshoff is a man of considerable in¬ 
tellectual power, conspicuous both as an 
author and a statesman, originally a pupil, 
we believe, of the Robert College, which has 
conferred such inestimable benefits on tho 
Christian populations of the Ottoman Empire. 
He has told this terrible story in simple but 
vigorous language. It ought to be read widely 
in the West. No comment upon it is needed : 
the mere narration of such brutalities furnishes 
the severest indictment against the Turkish 
Government. 

W. R. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MARY FITTON AGAIN. 

London: March 21, 1891. 

Dr. Fumivall having kindly placed in my. 
hands his note-book, containing the letters, 
extracts, and remarks oh the portraits copied 
and written down by him at Arbury, I am in a 
position to reply to his letter in this day’s 
Academy. 

He refers to certain portraits at Arbury as 
proof that Mary Fitton was not the dark lady 
of the Sonnets, though he regards her as “ the 
type of that fascinating woman.” I have not 
seen the pictures at Arbury, and I am, there¬ 
fore, unable to say whether I should admit that 
they are all really portraits of Mary Fitton, 
especially having regard to the fact that, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Fumivall, the inscriptions on 
some of them are false. I have seen the 

S ainted figure in Gawsworth Church, and there 
[ary’s complexion, hair, eyebrows, and eyes 
are entirely suitable to her being the heroine of 
the Sonnets. It has been alleged that the 
figures on the Gawsworth tomb, which are 
certainly intended to represent life, have been 
repainted. I should doubt the truth of this 
allegation. But if the re-painting ever 
occurred, it must have been very long ago, for 
the paint on the face of Lady Newdigate, Mary 
Fitton’s sister, was so much decayed that it 
was impossible to make out accurately the 
colour of her complexion. Supposing, how¬ 
ever, that the figures on the tomb were long 
since re-painted, it may be maintained with 
some confidence that the colours used would 
resemble as nearly as possible those at first 
employed. From Dr. Fumivall’s notes I find 
that the second (or third) portrait of Mary 
Fitton, which represents her at, I suppose, just 
about the age required for the Sonnets, depicts 
her with “ brown hair darker, face a little 
darker and paler,” and with “dark shadows,” 
such as are not to be seen on her sister’s 
portrait. Here, then, a lady is so depicted as to 
make an obvious approach to the dark lady of 
the Sonnets. That there should be consider¬ 
able change in perhaps six or seven years from 
the girl of fifteen (or fourteen) with 
“ mischievous look,” “ dark blue-grey eyes 
(almost sapphire blue),” “hazel-brown hair,” 
and ‘ ‘ white and red face ” is in no way wonder¬ 
ful. Such change might have been expected, 
even if the portraits were literal transcripts of 
nature. But it may very well be doubted 
whether the portraits are at all probably 
literal transcripts. The standard of female beauty 
in this country three hundred years ago was 
set by the Quoen herself, with light or reddish 
hair and pink and white face. To bo like the 
lady of “incomparable beauty,” as Herbert 
describes the Queen, would be an object of 
general desire. And so, by “false painting,” 
or otherwise, “each hand,” Shakspere tells us : 

“ . . hath put on Nature's power, 

Fairing the foul with Art’s false borrowed face.” 

Under these circumstances, it is scarcely to be 
supposed that artists would confirm to strict 
literality in portraying ladies with character¬ 
istics deviating from the recognised standard. 
Taking these considerations into account, and 
keeping in view the portrait with the dark 
shadows, the pictures at Arbury, as described 
by Dr. Fumivall, present exceedingly little 
difficulty in the way of our continuing to recognise 
in Mary Fitton the dark lady of the Sonnets. 
The considerations just adduced may enable us 
also to account for the dark-painted figure at 
Gawsworth. The tomb to which it pertains 
was not erected till Elizabeth had been dead a 
good while, and it is not likely that the pecu¬ 
liarities once so highly esteemed were still 
regarded with equal favour. There was no 


longer the same motive for modifying or falsi¬ 
fying the facts. 

If we turn now from the portraits to the 
letters found by Dr. Fumivall at Arbury, we 
have before us matter of very great interest and 
importance. The letter from Sir Francis 
Fitton which tells of Mary Fitton and her 
father making a “stolen journey” into 
Cheshire, and which evidently hints that 
certain unpleasant facts affecting Mrs. Fitton’s 
character had come to light—“how true,” he 
says, “ I know not”—and had made some of 
her friends cease their efforts on her behalf— 
all this is strictly in accordance with the in¬ 
ferences I drew from an ambiguously-worded 
letter of Sir Edward Fitton’s in the possession 
of Lord Salisbury ( Sonnets , pp. 89-92). As to the 
“ boy” of whom Lady Alice Fitton, Mary 
Fitton’s mother, “took no joy to hear,” this 
was not the illegitimate child attributed to 
Pembroke, whom, apparently, he refused 
to recognise as certainly his. This last- 
mentioned boy was bom in February or 
March, 1601, and died immediately or shortly 
afterwards. But there are, in Lady Fitton’s 
letter, indications that it was written not very 
long before Christmas (year uncertain). The 
“boy,” therefore, would seem to be another 
illegitimate child of Mary Fitton’s, of which 
previously we had no information; or she may 
have had some amorous adventure with a boy, 
which could be described as an affair “ now 
worse than ever.” The description of Mary 
Fitton as “ the vilest woman under the sun ” is 
entirely in agreement with certain passages in 
the Sonnets, which I need not quote. 

The extract which Dr. Fumivall gives from 
the letter of Francis Beaumont (not the drama¬ 
tist) is exceedingly curious. I agree with him 
in thinking that the allusion is to Mary Fitton, 
who is described in an inflated manner, not 
only as being “witty as Pallas,” but also as 
like “beautie itself, more faire and prettie than 
sparke of vellet.” This last comparison is very 
remarkable and difficult. The word “ spark ” 
seems to be employed here of a woman, though 
it is more commonly used of a showy, preten¬ 
tious man. “ Vellet ” is, of course, “ velvet ” ; 
and the “sparke of vellet” would thus be a 
woman attired in showy velvet. The compari¬ 
son would appear to imply covertly that Mary 
Fitton’s surpassing charms were not of a 
conspicuous and showy character. I should 
doubt whether Mary Fitton was Mrs. Polwhele, 
thirty-three years of age, when Beaumont 
wrote this letter. There is nothing in Dr. 
Fumivall’s extract to show that Beaumont was 
at the time courting Lady Newdigate as a 
widow. He ends with “ As occasion serues your 
ladiship shall heare from me again,” and sub¬ 
scribes himself “Your good ladishippes most 
dutifullie bound.” 

Dr. Fumivall speaks of there being only one 
letter from Mary Fitton to her sister at Arbury. 
Some others which he has copied are ascribed 
to her; and on examination of his copies I 
believe the ascription to be right. They are, 
no doubt, signed in a curious manner, but Lady 
Newdigate is addressed as the writer’s “ dear 
sister ” and “ sweet sister.” 

If a presentation copy of Kompe’s Nine Dates 
Wonder was sent in 1600 to Arbury, it is of 
course desirable that this copy should be 
found, though there appears to be no record of 
its existence. But, however this may be, the 
letters copied by Dr. Fumivall tend strongly to 
confirm the opinion accepted by the Rev. 
W. A. Harrison and myself, after Dyce, that 
Elizabeth had no maid of honour Anne Fitton 
in 1600, and that there is a mistake in the 
name as given in Kempe’s Dedication. Lady 
Newdigate (who had been married thirteen 
years before at the age of twelve) is never 
called by her maiden name; but what is more 
important is, that there is clear indication of 


her having other affairs to occupy her attention. 
Writing on April 22, 1601, her mother, Lady 
Fitton, says “ God blesse your lytle ones.” 

Thomas Tyler. 


“ ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS.” 

London : March 21,1891. 

P. 20, 3, Atf'Aou 'Ay0(/xi*y t^i/5* it 4 (Hjk€ 6toi y, 

<bjTiKou 6yr\ r4\ovs txn&V ififi^&fityos. 

The problem here is (1) to restore the hexa¬ 
meter by supplying a feminine noun in agree¬ 
ment with T^St, and (2) to show how the 
present corruption arose. I t hink the solution 
is to be found in the insertion of €<V^ro after 
r fato. 

AupiAov ‘AvSentwv vitvS' tltcAp* $ 10 ?aw. 

A scribe would naturally change the letters 
omStjkc into the familiar iwiSnit, leaving the 
unmeaning inc to be dropped by the next 
copyist, who would also be likely to complete 
the change to a pentameter by reading SioTs. 

P. 46, 9, Mu> Ital fi xpbs Toils ’ Apytious Ivi-stt) 
tptAla, *al ot/o.pogfViuTo x^ 101 ■'ll'' * v naXAijulSi 
ni-xny Tluatarpirov KofitjavTos. I think anyone 
who considers the situation will feel that the 
bare Kouiaarros is an unsuitable word to be used 
of the leader and head of the expedition. It 
may be rightly used of the services of a friend 
or subordinate, as it is by Herodotus (i. 61), in 
reference to this very matter, ASySapits rpoSu/uriv 

wAiUttyiv sropitxiTO Kaninas real yptyutra teal twfpas. 

Of Pisistratus wo should have expected a word 
of more definite meaning, such as xtiaarros or 
puoBaaapiiyov ; or else to have hehrd of a visit to 
Argos, but there is no hint of this. To give an 
illustration from the religious wars of the 
Netherlands, we might say, “Hence arose the 
friendship with England, and English troops 
fought at Nieuport, Sir Francis Vere having 
brought them”; but not “Maurice having 
brought them,” unless we had just heard of a 
visit of Maurice to England. A very slight 
change of name, 'H y v atarpasou for n « t aiarpdrov, 
will, I think, give exactly what we want. 
Hegesistratus, as we read above, was son of P. 
by his Argive wife Timonassa, and would there¬ 
fore be a likely person to induce the Argives to 
join in restoring the tyranny. The only ques¬ 
tion is as to his age at the time, as he is said 
(1. 17) to have been much younger than Hip- 

f iarchus. We learn, however, from Herodotus 
v. 94) that he was placed in charge of Sigeum 
by his father, and fought successfully in its 
defence against the Mytilenaeans. According; 
to Mr. Kenyon’s chronology, this must have 
been within eight years after the battle of 
Pallene (535 b.c.). Another clue to his age may 
be found in the statement (1. 10) that P. was 
married to Timonassa during his first exile 
(555-551 b.c.). Both statements would be con¬ 
sistent with the supposition that Hegesistratus 
was about sixteen years of age when the battle 
of Pallene was fought. As we are told by 
Herodotus (i. 61) that Pisistratus had sons who 
were young men at the time of his marriage 
with the daughter of Megacles in 551 b.c., this 
would make Hegesistratus some ten or fifteen 
years younger than Hipparchus. 

J. B. Mayor. 


Florence : March 16, 1881. 

I find that I was mistaken (Academy, 
March 14) in supposing that the date of the 
battle of the Eurymedon was not a matter of 
dispute; as Busolt, followed by Holm, assigns 
it to the year 467. But this, if true, makes the 
case against Aristotle’s chronology still stronger. 

A. W. Benn. 
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THE NEW FRAGMENT OF EURIPIDES. 

London: March 22,1891. 

If Prof. Campbell will turn to v. 1100 of the 
A iax of Sophocles, he will see what comes of 
assuming that any correction, however trivial, 
can be “too much a matter of course to be 
worth mentioning.” He will find that he 
and his brother-editors — Dindorf, AVunder, 
Schneidewin, Nauek, Jebb, Blaydes, Wecklein, 
Paley, and, in short, the whole goodly fellow¬ 
ship—have printed in that verse the non¬ 
existent word XfUf. They mean it for the gen. 
plur. of \etbs ; but the gen. plur. of A««s is 
And it looks as if another false accentuation 
were about to gain a foothold in our fragment 
of Euripides. The text is given in Hermathena 
without accents or breathings, but Flag. B 
has been twice invested with these perhaps 
superfluous ornaments—in the Athenaeum of 
January 31, and again by Prof. Campbell in 
the Classical Review for March; and in both 
places v. 4 begins with 7<rai. Now here* is the 
noin. plur. of and makes no sense what¬ 
ever : the word meant is forai. The reason why 
I do not descend so far as to correct the spell¬ 
ing of vv. 40 and 57 in Frag. C is that Nauck 
or Wecklein, whichever gets hold of the frag¬ 
ment first, can be trusted not to miss the chance 
of observing “ Sitcom scripsi”and “ tbvarhpioi’ 
scripsi,” and they derive more pleasure from 
these achievements than I do. 

The further fragments of Prof. Campbell’s 
Antiope (a drama which I much admire and 
hope to see completed), published in last week’s 
Academy, have been slightly corrupted by the 
scribes, and I would venture to restore the 
poet’s hand by the following emendations : for 
voi/ffO’ read voC 'at', for artyh read ariyi), for 
ieovTas read Myras, and for Waytvovs read 
ItaytyoSs. 

A. E. IIol'SMAN. 


LIVES OF SAINTS FROM THE BOOK OF LISMORE. 

London: March 16,1891. 

I have read tho paper in the Irish Ecclesi¬ 
astical Record, to which Dr. MacCarthy refers 
at the end of his letter in the Academy of 
February 21, 1891. That paper is entitled 
Anecdotes Oxoniensia, and contains twelve pages, 
interesting as a specimen of tho kind of litera¬ 
ture which receives the imprimatur of an Irish 
archbishop, but, from the scientific point of 
view, hardly worthy of a Todd professor of the 
Celtic languages. The following list of corri¬ 
genda contains the result of all tho criticisms 
contained in that paper which seem to me of 
any value: 

P. lxxiii., col. 1, dele the article caisel. 

,, lxxxvii., col. 1, 1. 12, for “ ministerium 
‘ credence-table,’ ” read “ ministerium 
‘ sacrorum vasorum . . . congeries et 
apparatus,’ ” Ducange, v. 399, col. 2. 
„ evii., 1. 20, for paten, read chalice. 

,, 170, 11. 15, 16, fur “ I. . . even,” read “pil¬ 
grimage and exile is the world to me 
even.” 

Note 2. —For per mundum, read patres 
mei. 

,, 174, 1. 21, for relics and shrines, read reli¬ 
quaries and service-sets. 

,, 193, 1. 8, for be blessed, read greet. 

,, 207,1. 17, for reflected (?) that, read neglected 
him till. 

,, 219, 1. 27, after to, insert my mother. 

„ 250, 1. 5, for curse whoever brought thee 
here ; read take (my) curse. What 
brought thee here ? 

,, 287, 11. 4, 3, for the clerics . . . not, read they 
sought the clerics of the province of 
Connaught, to banish it from them, 
and they found none. 

,, 1. 31, for he raises up, read uprose. 


P. 378, col. 1, the twenty-fifth entry should 
stand thus: Druim Sailech 165 = 
Dorsum Salieis, Book of Armagh, 
6 b 1, an old name for the site of 
Armagh. 

To the above I may add a corrigendum and 
three addenda which lately occurred to me. 

T.ucli, “ mouse,” is a f-stem, as we sec from 
the acc. pi. lochtha, Book of Leinster, 289” 17. 
Therefore, in lines 3744, 3746, for lochail, read 
lochnM. A corresponding change is needed in 
p. lvii., where Inch is wrongly treated as a stem 
in nt. 

For the prep, la, meaning “by” (»>., be¬ 
gotten by),* there is a good heleystelle in the 
Book of Leinster, 287 1 ’: “In la Core in mac, 
a ben ? ” or Fergus, “ Is leis,” ar in ben. 

Two instances of the gen. sg. of uathad with 
an ordinal f are contained in the Lebar Brecc, 
p. 90: Aile uatha/d esci Martai in domnach is 
nessom, and Cetlirumad uathoui esci Iuin in 
domnac/t is nessom. 

The passage in the Life of Senan {Liamore 
Lives, 1. 2080), where a bishop gets up from his 
dinner with a thighbone in his hand, is illus¬ 
trated by the following quotation from Posi¬ 
donius’ account of the Gaulish Celts: 

Tlpofftpipovrai 51 raura KaOaptiws A v , Afo* t«5»j 51, 
to<s x f pAv ifjaporlpais oupoyrts ?Ao /m'Ajj, sal irrotit- 
yoyrss. 

This is one of the proofs that the Gauls of the 
first century before Christ, and the Irish of the 
sixth century after Christ, were in nearly the 
same stage of civilisation. 

Whitley Stokes. 


DEFOE AND MARY ASTELL. 

Norwood : March 16,1891. 

In the Academy for March 14, Herr Karl 
D. Bulbring takes up the cudgels for Mary 
Astell against Daniel Defoe. As a Presby¬ 
terian, I am interested in Defoe; and I certainly 
think it improbable that he would affirm the 
priority of his own scheme, had “ Mary Astell’s 
book caused Defoe to write his chapter.” I 
immediately referred to the two authorities 
quoted by Herr Bulbring {The Dictionary of 
National Bioyraphy and Defoe’s Essay on 
Projects), and I cannot help disagreeing with 
his conclusions, though I do so with diffidence, 
being a mere amateur in literary questioift. 

Herr Biilbring has singled out one point of 
coincidence—more apparent than real—and has 
overlooked tho fact that the whole aim and 
character of Mary Astell’s institution were very 
different from those of Defoe’s, as indeed Defoe 
himself pointed out. Mary Astell’s proposal 
was named by herself a “ Religious Retire¬ 
ment,” and tins was evidently the essence of 
it; in fact, it was “ a retreat from the world,” 
and she only refrained from calling it a 
“ monastery” because she realised that such a 
name would be at once fatal to its success. An 
institution where the services were performed 
daily in the cathedral manner, and the Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated at least once every 
week, where all the fasts of the Church was 
observed, must have been primarily religious. 
So far as the account in the National Dictionary 
of Bioyraphy goes, no direct evidence is given 
of tho reason which led its author to allow in¬ 
mates to leave whenever they wished. How¬ 
ever, the mention of the “fear of reproach” 
certainly suggests that this was due to her per¬ 
ception of tho fact that the state of mind fitted 
for such a life of religious celibacy might, in 
the course of time, pass away; and that in such j 
a cose, it was a praiseworthy course to give up 
this life, and no one acting thus should feel 
any fear of reproach. 

* See the Acadbmy for February 7, 1891, p. 139, 
col. 1, note 3. 

t Ibid, note 6. 


Defoe’s institution, on the other hand, was 
due to his feeling that “ we deny the advant¬ 
ages of learning to women,” and that this was 
“ one of the most barbarous customs in the 
world.” And he goes on to say (as Herr Bul¬ 
bring quotes in part): 

“ I mean both tho model, the teaching, 
aud the government different from what 
is proposed by that ingenious lady. . . . 
Wherefore, the Academy I propose should 
differ little from public schools, wherein 
such ladies as are willing to study should have 
all the advantages of learning suitable to their 
genius. But since some severities of discipline 
more than ordinary would be absolutely necessary 
to preserve the reputation of the house, that 
persons of quality and fortune might not be afraid 
to venture their children thither, I shall venture 
to make a small scheme by way of essay.” 

His second regulation, which is the point of 
Herr Bulbring’s letter, is one of tho means he 
uses to attain this end, and for this end alone it 
is introduced. The work of the inmates of his 
Academy comprises 

“ all sorts of breeding suitable to both their genius 
and their quality, and in particular music and 
dancing”; “besides this, they should be taught 
languages, as particularly French and Italian”; 
“ they should, as a particular study, be taught all 
the graces of speech and all the necessary air of 
conversation ” ; “ they should be taught to read 
books, and especially history.” 

“ In short,” says Defoe, at the end of his pro¬ 
ject, “ I would have men take women for 
companions, and educate them to befit for it ” ; 
and he goes on to quote as a warning a lady 
who “ had been cloistered up all her time.” 

Mary Astell may have formally and decidedly 
advocated the educational rights of her sex, as 
I hope Herr Biilbring will succeed in proving 
in the Journal of Education. But that fact 
hardly entitles us to look on Defoe, in the face 
of his express denial, as a plagiarist, especially 
when a consideration of the character of the 
two schemes tends to show that they are really 
independent, and that the one common point 
was reached by their authors by quite different 
paths. 

S. W . Carruthers. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

"Wednesday, April 1, 8 p.m. Cyrararodorion: “The Pro¬ 
posed University for Wales,” by Prof. T. F. Roberta. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “The Relation of Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure to the English Romantic Drama,” by 
Mr. J. A. Symonds. 

Thursday, April 2, 8 p.m. Linnean: “Variations in the 
Floral Symmetry of certain Plants having Irregular 
Corollas,” by Mr. W. Bateson and Miss Anna Bateson ; 
“ Two New Genera of Orchids from the East Indies,” by 
Mr. H. N. Ridley. 

Friday, April 3, 8 p.m. Geologists’ Association. 


SCIENCE. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 
rOETRY. 

Die Indischen Lmhriften und das Alter der 

Indischen Iumstpoesic. By Georg Biihler. 

(Vienna.) 

This brilliant essay will arrest the attention 
of all students of tho history of Sanskrit liter¬ 
ature. Fergusson was the author of the in¬ 
genious but perverse theory, according to 
which Vikramaditya, of the era named after 
him, which runs from 56 b.c., really lived in 
544 a.d. According to Fergusson, the Brah¬ 
mins, who in or about 1000 a.d. “ invented ” 
the Vikramaditya era, through hatred of a 
current Buddhist mode of reckoning, chose 
as the eponymous hero of the new era, a 
sovereign who defeated the barbarians in 
544 a.d,, but, for convenience of reckoning, 
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put him in the year 601 instead of the year 
1 of his own era. By and by this odd 
detail dropped out of memory ; and the 
consequence was that a whole body of 
literary tradition, which centred round Yik¬ 
ramaditya, was shifted back 600 years, to 
the utter confusion of the whole subject. 

This was the theory to which Prof. 
Max Muller gave a provisional assent, 
and on which his own theory of a renais¬ 
sance of Sanskrit literature (India, What 
can it Teach Us ? p. 281 ff.) in the middle of 
the sixth century a.d. is to a great extent 
based. Throughout a paper full, as was to 
be expected, of matter that will always be 
valuable, Max MUller set himself to show 
that there was nothing in the facts accessible 
to us inconsistent with a Yikramaditya 
reigning in the year a.d. 544, patron of 
Kalidasa and other great lights of Sanskrit 
classical literature. A literary interregnum 
of some six centuries was put down to in¬ 
vasions of the barbarians. 

When Fergusson and Max Muller wrote, 
it was the fact that no inscription or docu¬ 
ment of any kind dated in the Yikrama¬ 
ditya era prior to a.d. 544 was known to 
exist. Too much importance was perhaps 
attached to that. Inscriptions or docu¬ 
ments of any kind are comparatively rare 
for that early period. Even now we cannot 
quote any prior to a.d. 544, which are 
dated in the Yikramaditya era eo nomine. But 
the discovery of the Mandasor inscription 
(427 a.d.) and the identification of the “ era 
of the Malavas,” in which it is dated, with 
the Yikramaditya era, had already put it 
beyond doubt that the era was in common 
use before the year to which Fergusson 
referred it. The significance of the Mandasor 
inscription was first pointed out by the 
present writer. B.B., R..A.S. xviii., p. 381. 
The question, however, rested here. Atten¬ 
tion was drawn to the fact that Patanjali’s 
Mahabhashya contained, among other poeti¬ 
cal quotations, one from a poet who must 
have lived after Kalidasa; and Kielhorn 
has very recently shown good reason for 
believing that the author of the Mandasor 
inscription was familiar with one of Kali¬ 
dasa’s works. But Muller’s theory still 
held the field. 

In the present paper Biihler reviews the 
whole question, with the aid of eighteen of 
Fleet’s inscriptions (two of which he 
examines in detail) and of some earlier ones. 
It would be impossible to speak too highly 
of the way in which the task is performed. 
The paper is a brilliant example of what 
can be done by one who is at once a good 
epigraphist and a good Sanskritist, in the 
way of utilising the material which the 
energy of Mr. Fleet and the liberality of 
the Government of India have now made 
accessible. Particulars could not be easily 
given here to any advantage. It is enough 
to say that the results arrived at render 
the “ renaissance of Sanskrit literature ” 
theory no longer tenable. The existence of 
Sanskrit poetry, and of well-known and 
opposing schools of that poetry, is here 
traced from the fifth century, through the 
fourth and third, back to the second of our 
ora. The paper gives a fresh start which 
was sorely wanted. All future writing on 
the subject will have to reckon with the 


demonstration it affords, that it is to the 
centuries before our era, and not to the 
sixth century, a.d., that wo must look for 
the beginnings of classical Sanskrit poetry. 

Peter Peterson. 


SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

The Mcteoritic Hypothesis. By J. Norman 
Lockyor. (Macmiilan.) In this volume are 
presented the author’s most recent experiments 
and arguments as to the meteoritio origin 
of stars, comets, and nebulae. The work is 
crowded with original observations ; and no 
review, however elaborate, could convey a 
fair idea of the refined experiments and in¬ 
genious discussions which Mr. Norman Lockyer 
here offers to the scientific reader, be he 
chemist, physicist, or astronomer. The com¬ 
plexity of the subject may be gauged by 
referring to the headings of the nine parts info 
which the volume is divided. These are the Fall 
and Nature of Meteorites, the Spectroscopy of 
Meteorites, Meteorites in the Air, Meteor- 
Swarms and Comets, Meteorites in Space, New 
Grouping of Cosmical Bodies, the Origin of 
Binary and Multiple Systems, and the Varia¬ 
bility in Light and Colour of Cosmical Bodies. 
The last part contains a summary of tho 
meteoritic hypothesis, and takes tho form of 
twenty-seven “General Conclusions.” These 
strongly support the fundamental idea of a 
general unity of origin and development in all 
cosmical bodies. Chemical considerations con¬ 
stitute so large a part of the author’s arguments 
that wo are justified in including the volume 
before us under this heading, and in speaking 
of it as a very valuable addition to the literature 
of chemistry. 

Elementary Systematic Chemistry. By W. 
Ramsay, (j. & A. Churchill.) The professor 
of chemistry in Univorsity College, London, 
has contrived to present, in 350 small pages, a 
clear account of the leading facts and theories 
of chemical physics, of the chief elements and 
their more important inorganic compounds, and 
even of the main foundations of organic 
chemistry. To the chemistry of carbon com¬ 
pounds 140 pages are allotted—a larger 
allowance than usual in elementary manuals of 
general chemistry having a scope similar to 
that of the book before us. Wo may safely say 
that the entire volume presents a clearly- 
defined sketch of the science, and should servo, 
as the author remarks in his preface, to demon¬ 
strate the value of chemical study as a training 
in classification, and as a means of developing 
the reasoning powers. The only part of the 
book to which we can take exception consists 
of the last two pages (343 and 344), in which 
the author attempts to deal with a whole crowd 
of organic substances of “ unknown constitu¬ 
tion.” These two pages require searching re¬ 
vision. We cannot endorse the statement that 
chlorophyll “ appears to contain no nitrogen, 
but iron.” Some of the remarks about fibrin, 
legumin, and haemoglobin are also open to 
criticism. 

“ Heinemann’s Scientific Handbooks,”— 
Manual of Assayiny Gold, Silcer, Copper and 
Lead Ores. By W. L. Brown. (Heinemann.) 
Practically this is a student’s handbook for 
the assay of gold and silver only, as but six 
pages are given to copper and no more than 
eight to lead. The volume is, according to a 
recent protest from the author, an un¬ 
authorised English reprint, with some insig¬ 
nificant alterations and additions, of a well- 
known and—wo may without hesitation soy— 
meritorious American Manual. It certainly 
ought not to bear on its cover and as its short 
title two authors’ names. Tho editor, Mr. 
A. B. Griffiths, has done little more than add 
a chapter of twenty-four pages on the assay of 


fuel. The book is calculated to servo the some¬ 
what limited purpose for which, we presume, 
the original work was prepared. The illustra¬ 
tions in the text are, for the most part, blurred 
and black. The index has the rare fault of 
being too full, for many of the entries therein, 
notably those of the majority of the elements 
and of a large number of minerals, give refer¬ 
ences to pages of the Manual where nothing 
can be found but a name—no further informa¬ 
tion, in fact, than that afforded by the bare 
mention made in the index itself. 

A Treatise on Chemistry. By Sir H. E. 
Roscoe and C. Schorlemmer. Vol. III. — 
Organic Chemistry. Part III. New Edition. 
(Macmillan.) During the five years which 
have elapsed since the first edition of this 
section of the Treatise was published very great 
progress has been mode in the study of the 
aromatic compounds. The authors have re¬ 
written the volume, and increased its bulk by 
something like fifty pages. The latest dis¬ 
cussions on the constitution of benzene, and an 
account of all the more important of its 
recently-discovered derivatives, have been in¬ 
corporated with the text. That wonderfully 
fertile conception of the “ benzene ring ” is 
fully and clearly developed in the revised 
edition before us. 

“ Encyclofaedie der Naturwissen- 
SCKAFTEN.” — Handwiirterhuch der Chemie. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. A. Ladenburg, 40 und 
41 Lief. (Breslau: Trewendt.) In these two 
parts of the great German Dictionary of 
Chemistry, the eighth volume is completed and 
the ninth begun. The articles comprised in the 
two numbers are — Phenanthren and the 
Xanthon group; Phenazin; Phenols; Phenolic 
acids, and Phosphorus. We are glad to find 
a large number of structural formulae in the 
text, for, oven in an abbreviated form, they 
are of signal service in elucidating the relation¬ 
ships of some of the more complex bodies 
under discussion. On the whole, we havo 
nothing but praise for this laborious and 
useful compilation. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. William Anderson has been elected pro¬ 
fessor of anatomy at the Royal Academy, in 
succession to the late John Marshall. 

The publication is announced of a German 
translation of Mr. Lennox Browne’s monograph 
on Koch's Remedy, in relation specially to Throat 
Consumption. Simultaneously a French trans¬ 
lation of his work on The Throat and Nose and 
their Diseases will appear in Paris. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

After the excitement caused by the publi¬ 
cation of the “ New Aristotle,” it seems strange 
to find no reference to it in the Journal of 
Philology (Macmillan), which is edited by two 
of our best Aristotelian scholars. Some of the 
articles, however, are of exceptional interest. 
The longest, and perhaps the most important, 
is that by tbe Rev. Jos. M. Cotterill, in which 
he seems to prove decisively the spuriousness of 
the Epistle to the Philippians attributed to 
Polycarp, by tracing its contents back to the 
Homilies of Antiochus Palaestinensis, whom he 
is disposed to regard as himself the author of 
the Epistle. Next in value we should be dis¬ 
posed to place the statistical investigation of 
the augment in nomer by Mr. Arthur Platt. 
His conclusions are : (1) That the augment has 
been largely added to our text (though also 
occasionally dropped), since the poems were 
composed; (2) that the more correct usage is 
for the gnomic and perfect aorists to have the 
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augment, not the other aorists, still less the 
imperfect, and still less again the pluperfect; 
(3) that the augment was a method of em- 
phasing, and not purely a sign of past time. 
Mr. H. E. Malden and Prof. W. Ridgeway con¬ 
tinue their discussion upon Caesar’s invasion 
of Britain, the latter reiterating his arguments 
that Caesar started on both occasions from Cape 
Grisnez and landed in Pevensey Bay. Mr. 
Bobinson Ellis contributes Adversaria on various 
Greek and Latin authors, and Prof. Nettleship 
continues his notes on the Vatican Glossary 
3321. 

No less than thirty-six columns of the 
Classical Review are occupied with notes on the 
text of “Aristotle on the Constitution of 
Athens,” some of which are taken from the 
Academy and others from papers read before 
the Cambridge Philological Society; and a 
further list of similar notes is promised for the 
April number. A noteworthy feature is that 
Mr. Kenyon has compared the emendations 
offered with the papyrus, and himself added a 
note where they are confirmed by the MS. 
reading. In a separate article, W. G. Ruther¬ 
ford points out tho bearing of the papyrus on 
some cardinal points in textual criticism, from 
the point of view of the school of Cobet. Mr. 
J. B. Mayor gives a list of un-Aristotelian 
words ana phrases contained in tho work, in 
support of the impression, produced on his 
mind by the general tone of thought and 
language, that Aristotle was certainly not the 
author. The fragments of the “Antiope”of 
Euripides, published by Prof. Mahaffy in 
Hermathena, also come in for emendation at 
the hands of Prof. Lewis Campbell and Dr. 
Rutherford. Mr. F. F. Abbott, of Yale Uni¬ 
versity, sends a note upon the etymology of 
Italian osteria, in opposition to tho received 
view that it preserves the old Latin confusion 
of hustis—hospes. 

The Revue Critique for March 9 opens with 
a review of “ Aristotle on the Constitution of 
Athens,” by M. Ilaussoullier. It is mainly 
devoted to a summary of its contents, from tho 
point of view of historic interest. But we may 
quote the following passage :— 

“ Lo livre est admirablement imprime, avec ces 
beaux caractcres gros et gras que nous devrions 
bien emprunter a l’Anglcterre. Si je voulais 
chercher chicane a M. Kenyon, je lui diraia que les 
fautes d'accent abondent * * * Mais jo veux 6tre 
plus genfreux que ses compatriotes qui le malmc- 
nent si fort et je lui renouvelle tous mes remer- 
ciments.” 

The next article in tho same number is a review 
of Prof. Ramsay’s “Historical Geography of 
Asia Minor,” by M. Salomon Reinach. 

M. BadthIxemy Saint-Hilaike contributes 
to the Revue Rleue for March 21 the first 
instalment of a review of the “ Constitution of 
Athens.” This review is likewise historical, in 
the main; but it is worthy of mention that the 
Nestor of Aristotelian scholars pronounces un¬ 
hesitatingly in favour of the authenticity of 
the treatise. 

We have received a copy of the third edition 
of Demosthenes De Corona, by Gabriel Sophocles, 
of Athens. Three points about it seem worthy 
of notice. It is published at Athens by a 
German publisher (Barth & Von Hirst). It is 
described as being ‘ ‘ revised according to the 
latest European editions.” This calls to mind 
Sir R. F. Burton’s epigram, that Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe “ made a prodigious reputation in 
Europe—by living out of it ” ; to whioh some 
wiseacre retorted that Constantinople is not 
out of Europe. Thirdly, it bears on the verso 
of the title-page the following legend, duly 
signed with the autograph of the editor:— 

nav iirrlrorov nh (plpov ri/r Hi ix (, P or uroypaippv uov 
Si^kctcu Karrh rovs rtpl riitov riyovs Sis K^onyhior — 


from which it may be inferred that the Greek 
law of copyright does not contemplate editions 
running into tens of thousands. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological Socibty.—( Friday, March 6.) 

Talfourd Ely, Esa., in the chair.—Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie read a paper on the “ Non-Chinese 
writings of China and Central Asia.” The most 
remarkable of these writings is the Chinese writing 
itself, whose origin is now clearly shown to have 
been foreign. The proofs put forward as decisive 
on the subject belong to four classes: (1) manifest 
derivation of the oldest Chinese characters, not 
only in the case of single signs, but also in that of 
complex symbols, inclusive of the signs for several 
metals and the cardinal points, from the actual forms 
assumed by the written characters of Babylonia 
and Elam at the time of Gudea (2500 b.c.); 
(2) Souvenirs in the Chinese legends of the cunei¬ 
form writing; (3) Cuneitic shapes of some ancient 
Chinese characters; (4) No traces whatever of a 
hieroglyphic period of writing in China. The sole 
traces of a script, should it be so called, before the 
immigration of the Bak families, civilisers of 
China, were the cup-marks, found by the latter on 
the cliffs of the Ho and Loh rivers, which gave 
rise to the legends of the Ho-T’u and Loh Shu. 
The Buddhist missionaries, Tse-Kao in 221 and 
Li Fang in 219 n.o., Kasyapa Mantanga and 
Gobherana in 67 a.i>., and others afterwards, in¬ 
troduced the Sanskrit writing, which, however, 
was confined to themselves alone. In the fifth 
century an alphabet of thirteen letters was ex¬ 
tensively used at the court of the Wei Tartars, 
then ruling over Northern China. It was called 
the Si YU Hu Shu, and is described as in use as far 
as Kiu-tze, Kao-tchang, and among the Tuh 
Kiuh-huns; eastwards it formed most probably 
the Corean writing, and it was apparently a simpli¬ 
fication by the Buddhists of a richer alphabet, 
adapted to the limited exigencies of the Tartar 
dialects. West of this, in the Tarym basin, at 
Kashgar, Och, Khazandha, Akin, Kutche, and 
Aksu, the writing closely resembled the Sanskrit 
character. It is represented by the MS. on birch 
bark brought back lately from one of the buried 
cities near Kuchar by Lieut. Bower. And in 
Tokharistan an alphabet of twenty-five letters from 
left to right, apparently not Indian in origin, was 
employed. AU this about 630 a.d., according to 
the statements of the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsang. North of the Hu and of the preceding was 
the Suijek writing, composed of thirty odd charac¬ 
ters, spoken of by the Bame pilgrim. This is 
perhaps the same as that of the Ienissei and 
Karakorum inscriptions, which were in use in the 
latter country in the eighth century, a.d., and is 
now trying the sagacity of several scholars. This 
curious script, which is not without resemblances 
to both the Indo-Bactrian and the Runic charac¬ 
ters, was superseded in the following century by 
the Nestorian writing of Syriac origin, introduced 
into China in 635 a.d., shown by the celebrated 
inscription of Si-ngan-fu. From this Semitic 
writing were derived successively the Uigur so- 
called, and in 1251-1311 the Mongol, the latter 
giving birth, in 1599, to the Mandshu, and after¬ 
wards to the Kalmuck characters. The northern 
frontagers of China and its part-conquerors had 
special writings made for themselves. In 920 the 
K’itai or Liao Tartars invented several thousand 
large characters, and also some smaller ones. In 
1030 the Tangutans or Si-Hia invented a writing 
rather complicated, which is represented on some 
coins and the seventh version of the Kew-yung 
Kwan inscription. In 1119 the Jurtchen or Kin 
Tartars invented about a thousand characters, 
represented by the inscription of Liang-Kiun 
Salikhan; in 1145 the same Tartars invented another 
writing represented by the Yen-t’ai inscription 
and a vocabulary of 881 words lately discovered. 
And in 1269 the Yuen Mongols invented the 
Bashpa characters, forty-one in number; but these 
were little used, and disappeared entirely after 
oighty-five years. In the South-west of China the 
non-Chinese tribes have had and still have 
writings of their own. The most remarkable is 
that of the Lolos, which existed as early as 9 a.d. 


in N. E. Yunnan and was called the Tsuan writing. 
Manuscripts have come to Europe whioh show the 
number of characters to be at least 450, and a 
vocabulary is in preparation by a missionary. The 
Miao-tze of Kueitchou had in 1650 a writing of 
their own, a specimen of which is preserved by 
Luh Tze Yuen, a Chinese author of the period. 
The Shui-Kia or Pu-8hui of S. W. Kueitchou 
have a special writing, apparently derived from 
the Chinese Li character; it is represented bya MS. 
in the British Museum. The Mosso or Nashi have 
a sort of writing, partly pictorial, and chiefly in 
use for purposes of witchcraft. It is mentioned 
by the Chinese in the beginning of the last century; 
there are manuscripts in London and in Paris. 
Another writing of about 200 signs, mixed in 
character, many of them being corruptions of 
Chinese, is illustrated by a bilingual MS. in the 
Musce du Trocadero at Paris; the other writing is 
Mosso. The Pah-y or Chinese Shans have also a 
writing of their own, represented by texts from the 
Ming dynasty downwards, which may be derived 
from Tibetan. Specimens of twenty-three writings 
out of the twenty-six mentioned in the paper were 
exhibited at the meeting. 


Ediniuroh Mathematical Society.— {Friday, 
March 13.) 

Dr. J. S. Mackay in the chair.—Dr. William 
Peddle discussed the use of dimensional equations 
in physics; Mr. A. J. Pressland read a paper on 
some relations between the median and orthic 
triangles; and a note was submitted from Mr. 
William Renton on an expansion in the differential 
calculus. 


Rcskin Society.—( Friday, March 13.) 

The Rev. Mark Wilks in the chair.—Mr. William 
White, curator of the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield, 
read a paper on the history and contents of that 
institution. He stated that the museum, as origi¬ 
nally formed at Walkley, near Sheffield, was esta¬ 
blished by Mr. Ruskin in order to carry out some 
of the objects of St. George’s Guild. The question 
has often been asked why Sheffield was chosen. 
The reasons have been clearly stated by Mr. 
Ruskin himself, one being that it is the centre of 
iron art industry, in which English work was the 
most masterful; another reason was that it is not 
far from some of the finest specimens of architec¬ 
tural work, Buch as York, Lincoln, Fountains 
Abbey, &c., &c. In consequence of the inacessi- 
bility of the museum at Walkley, the corporation 
of Sheffield, when securing Meersbrook Hall, were 
anxious that the Ruskin Museum should be removed 
thither. After some delay the present building 
was formally opened, amid considerable enthusiasm, 
on April 15 of last year by the Earl of Carlisle. 
Here are stored the valuable objects which Mr. 
Ruskin has given to the Guild or bought out of its 
contributed funds. The contents are for the most 
part unique examples selected by Mr Ruskin or 
specially produced under his direction for a par¬ 
ticular purpose, namely study, not of a superficial 
but of an advanced kind. Mr. White mentioned 
the splendid collection of minerals and precious 
stones (so far as individual specimens were con¬ 
cerned, many of them are unrivalled), and the 
collection of casts taken by Sir. Ruskin himself 
in Rouen and Venice illustrating ancient Gothic 
art. There are also specimens of the Italian 
masters most admired by Mr. Ruskin, many of 
them illustrating the pictures mentioned in his 
works. The library contains many valuable 
volumes—illuminated missals, black-letter books. 
The number of admissions to the museum has ex¬ 
ceeded expectation; the average daily attendance 
(including the period of three hours opening on 
Sunday afternoons) during the latter half of last 
year reached 348. 

Aristotelian Society.— {Monday, March 1G.) 

Skadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. R. J. Ryle read a paper on “ The 
Philosophy of Roger Bacon. ’ ’ The published works 
of Roger Bacon deal chiefly with his scientific 
doctrines. These works do not contain more than 
a popular discussion of the philosophical questions 
of his day. His doctrine of “ Offendicula,” o? 
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hindrances to the discovery of truth, are only in a 
loose and general way comparable with the more 
comprehensive and systematic Idola of Francis 
Bacon. He insists on language as the first gate¬ 
way to wisdom, at least for the Latins who have to 
learn all the sciences from writings in foreign 
tongues. After language he places mathematics os 
being indispensable for all other sciences, and as 
being necessary for the accurate study of all kinds 
of actions and re-actions. He discusses the various 
modes of propagation of “ Impressions” from one 
point to another; and in dealing with the con¬ 
troversy as to the origin of “ diversity,” he combats 
the view that “form” is the only source of it, as 
at once unphilosophical and heretical. On similar 
grounds he opposes the doctrine of the Infinity of 
the World. Throughout his writings he regards 
Aristotle as the greatest of philosophers, and ranks 
Averrhoes and Avicenna next after him. On the 
great mediaeval question of Universals he takes 
the side of individuals as to priority and worth in 
the system of the world, while he maintains the 
existence of Universals to be in individuals only. 
He gives practical proof of his own appreciation of 
inductive enquiry in many branches of science, 
more especially in astronomy and optics. His 
treatise “De Perspectivis ” on the latter subject 
held a position of well recognised authority till the 
sixteenth century, though the rest of his works 
were almost lost in oblivion. His chapter “De 
Scientia Experimentali,” analysed by Whewell in 
the History of Inductive Sciences, is in many parts 
worthy of comparison with Francis Bacon’s Novum 
Organon ; but tho resemblances of his doctrines to 
those of later time ore often verbal rather than 
real. His philosophical position was in the main 
that of the Schoolmen of his ajje, as appears from 
his habitual neglect of the distinction between the 
“sensible” and the “logical,” as well as from 
his treatment of authority and of experience. The 
paper was followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 

ART ROOKS. 

Hints to Amateurs: a Handbook on Art. By 
Lonise Jopling. (Chapman & Hall.) This 
is a very kind book. Amateurs are sadly in 
want of hints, and it is not every artist who 
will take the trouble to give the sort of hints 
that they want. Most of them probably could 
not do so if they chose. “ Put yourself in his 
place ” is difficult for those who have never 
been there; and the condition of the untrained 
aspirant who wants to get on, but has started 
in every path except the right one, is more or 
less unknown to the ordinary professional, who 
has gone through the schools as a serious 
student. To say that Mrs. Joplin^ is eminently 
calculated to direct the amateur is in no way 
uncomplimentary. She has long passed “ the 
slough of despond,” of which she speaks so 
sympathetically. But if there is no trace of the 
amateur in her workmanship, it retains the 
freshness, the freak, in a word, the light¬ 
heartedness, which one st> often misses in the 
“ professor ”; and she has evidently a lively and 
imaginative sympathy with the struggles of 
the untrained. Her preface is marked by sound 
advice, but this is mixed with such cheerful 
encouragement that it will dissipate the clouds 
from many a disheartened and anxious face. 
She can write, too, as well as paint. Her 
reminder that the “amateur” signifies the 
“lover” is excellently in place; and happy, 
indeed, is her distinction between the pro¬ 
fessional who “very often has made his 
start in life with a lack of money ” and 
the amateur who has been “ burdened 
with too much.” Nor is there any want 
of brightness in her lessons. They are quite 
good to read “ by themselves,” so to speak, and 
their doctrine is excellent. What, for instance, 
can be better or more needed just now than 
this: “In painting a head you must never 
forget that you are drawing it, although you 
do it in colour instead of in black and white. 


The latter is but modelling in one colour, and 
the former in many.” No amateur that is wise 
will neglect to acquire this little book. 

Bow to Shade from Models. By W. E. 
Sparkes. (Cassell.) This is a clearly-planned 
and intelligently-written manual of instruction 
on a very important branch of elementary art¬ 
training. No doubt the use of the stump has 
been abused, and too much has been made of 
neatly-elaborated execution in the drawings 
sent m for competition for prizes at art schools; 
but the laws of light and shade are eternal, and 
a thorough comprehension of them is one of the 
most necessary equipments of an artist. Mr. 
W. E. Sparkes teaches theory and practice at the 
same time, and in the simplest manner; and his 
book may be recommended to the attention of 
those who draw, and of those who wish to know 
how to appreciate the drawings of others. 

A Manual of Wood Carving. By Charles Q. 
Leland. (Whitaker.) “ Good wine needs no 
bush,” and we hope that “publishers’ notes” 
like that with which the present volume is pre¬ 
faced are not about to become general. Let 
publishers, if they think the practice a fair one, 
continue to advertise a few words out of an 
adverse review which, divorced from their con¬ 
text, give the impression of a favourable one— 
let them even, as at least one publisher does, 
follow the announcement of their new books 
with criticisms of their own composition; but 
the pages of the volume itself are usually left 
for the author to fill, and we think on the whole 
that this practice is a good one. Otherwise 
there is little fault to be found with this 
Manual, which describes the process of wood 
engraving with praiseworthy clearness. 

Yere Foster’s Water-Colour Series.— 
Landseer and Animal Painting in England. By 
W. J. Loftie and Stephen T. Dadd. (Blackie.) 
This is one of a series so well known that it is 
almost superfluous to say more about it than that 
it is quite up to the usual level. Tho care and 
taste of the Introduction, by Mr. Loftie, are, 
however, noteworthy; and Mr. Dadd’s directions 
for painting are clear and simple. The merit 
of some of the reproductions is more open to 
question. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The publication is announced of an import¬ 
ant work on the late Alfred Stevens, the 
sculptor, by his pupil and friend, Mr. Hugh 
Stannus. It will be called Alfred Stevens and 
His Work, and will contain a brief memoir and 
an account of his principal productions. Not¬ 
withstanding Mr. Walter Armstrong’s careful 
study of the artist, published some years ago, 
Mr. Stannus’s book will supply a distinct 
want; and, in spite of the exhibition of 
the artist’s productions at the winter 
exhibition of the Eoyal Academy in 1889, 
much yet remains to be done before due 
honour is paid to the memory of perhaps the 
greatest sculptor of the English school. The 
book will be published by the Autotype 
Company, who have been assisted in their 
reproductions by all the possessors of Stevens’s 
most important works, including the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s, Mr. Robert S. Holford, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Hamo Thomy- 
croft, and the Corporation of Liverpool. The 
subscription price of the book is six guineas, 
and the edition will be limited to 150 copies. 

A correspondence has been published be¬ 
tween Mr. T. Humphry Ward and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which the 
latter accepts on behalf of the Government an 
offer made by an anonymous friend of the latter 
to build a gallery for British art, at his own 
oxpense, and at a cost not exceeding £80,000, 
on a specified site at South Kensington, of 
whioh the area is almost as large as that 


covered by the National Gallery. It is stipu¬ 
lated, however, that the management is to be 
entirely separate from the Science and Art 
Department. 

It has been finally decided that the receiving- 
days for pictures, drawings, &c., at the Royal 
Academy shall be Saturday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, March 28, 30, and 31; and for sculp¬ 
ture, Wednesday, April 1. 

At last we are to have an authoritative 
description of the magnificent sarcophagi dis¬ 
covered some three years ago at Sidon by 
Hamdi Bey, the director of the imperial museum 
at Constantinople. It is written in French, 
with the collaboration of M. Theodore Reinaoh ; 
and will be published in a superb folio volume, 
at the subscription price of 160 frs. It will 
consist of about 250 pages of letterpress, illus¬ 
trated with fifty plates in heliogravure, and ten 
in chromolithography, besides a large plan and 
cuts in the text. 

UNDER the title of Studies of the Gods in 
Greece at Certain Sanctuaries, Messrs. Macmillan 
will publish shortly a series of eight lectures 
delivered a year ago at the Lowell Institute by 
Mr. Louis Dyer, late assistant-professor at 
Harvard, and also a graduate of Balliol college. 
The temples treated of are those of Apollo at 
Delphi and Delos, of Demeter at Cnidos and 
Eleusis, of Dionysus in Thrace and Attica, of 
Aesculapius at Epidauros, and of Aphrodite at 
Paphos. The volume will be illustrated with Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s plan of the temple of Eleusis and 
Mr. Elsey-Smith’s plans of Patmos. 

The corporation of Birmingham have con¬ 
cluded arrangements for the purchase of two 
famous pictures: a “ Beata Beatrix,” by 
Rossetti, closely resembling that of tho same 
name presented by the late Lord Mount- 
Temple to tho National Gallery; and Mr. 
Ford Maddox Browne’s early work “ The Last 
of England.” 

A gentleman who is content to describe 
himself as ‘ ‘ the father of a foundation scholar,” 
but who is understood to be Dr. Collinson Morley, 
has presented to St. Paul’s School a magnificent 
series of fifty-nine framed engravings, repre¬ 
senting former alumni. The portraits are now 
hung up along the sides of the hall, with 
particulars of the personal history printed 
beneath each. Among them is an engraving 
of Milton on vellum, and a miniature of Major 
Andre. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. de Mely read a paper upon 
certain episcopal vestments, which are preserved 
at Iisieux, and are there ascribed to Thomas a 
Becket. On a close examination of them, M. de 
Mely ascertained that both the form and the 
material belong rather to the thirteenth than 
to the twelfth century, and also that they are 
emblazoned with armorial bearings, a kind of 
ornamentation not in use in the time of Becket. 
A medieval parchment kept with them con¬ 
tains only the words “ St. Thomas de C.” 
Now, there was in the thirteenth century 
another English prelate, with the same Christian 
name as Becket, who likewise obtained the 
honour of canonisation. This was St. Thomas 
de Canteloup or Cantilupe, Bishop of Hereford 
(1275-1282), and for a short time chancellor 
under Henry III. He belonged to the family 
of Goumay, and was allied to that of Bocken- 
ham ; and it appears that the armorial bearings 
on tho vestments are precisely those which 
English heralds assign to these two families. 

The most recent discovery at Rome, made 
by Monsignor Wilpert, chaplain of the Campo 
Santo at the Vatican, is that of a new chamber 
in the catacomb of Saints Peter and Mareollinus. 
The arch of the chamber is ornamented with 
paintings of the middle of the third century, 
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representing Christ in judgment, surrounded by 
the elect; the annunciation; the adoration of 
the Magi and the Magi beholding the star; 
and the healing of the man bora blind. At the 
angles of the arch are figures in prayer. 


THE STAGE. 


“diamond dene” at the vaudeville. 


The author of “ Diamond Dene ” is a writer 
new to stage-writing. Mr. Dam is an 
American journalist, established, as one 
hears, in London. He has caught the ear 
of the Vaudeville management; and Mr. 
Thorne on Wednesday week produced his 
four-act play, which has the support of a 
cast of almost unusual strength, Miss Jessie 
Mill ward and a new American actress, Miss 
Dorothy Dorr, having joined the company. 

“Diamond Dene” is not the work of a 
writer with an individual view of life or 
character. It is not the work of a very 
keen observer of human nature or of a 
master of epigrammatic or graceful style. 
Yet it is written not at all incompetently; 
and, if in certain points it lacks probability, 
it manages to sustain interest. This is, in 
part, by reason of its author having known 
how dexterously to provide it with at least 
two strong curtains ; in part, because it has 
a story which, on the whole, is firmly knit; 
and, in part too, because the Vaudeville 
interpretation of the piece gives it every 
chance that it is possible for it to have. I 
am not disposed to tell its story at any 
length, for to do so is an especial function 
of the morning papers. I will proceed with 
promptitude to what in the present case is 
the main matter—the acting and the oppor¬ 
tunities for acting; and in treating these, 
however briefly, we shall gather something 
of the actual tale. 


Mr. Thomas Thorne gives, by no means 
for the first time, an admirable example of 
an actor-manager’s capacity to play with 
studious care a secondary r6le. He imperso¬ 
nates a divine, a tolerant, sweet-natured, 
nineteenth-century Vicar of Wakefield. He 
would appear from his frequent references 
to Whitby to be a beneficed clergyman 
somewhere in the North Biding; but he 
makes his appearance only in the town- 
house of a certain Mr. and Mrs. Dennison, 
and has little to do beyond being a general 
mediator, and delivering, in season and out 
of season, to the willing and the unwilling, 
whether they will hear or whether they will 
forbear, somewhat diluted versions of the 
Sermon on the Mount. After the stage- 
clergyman of Scandinavian origin, who is 
presented to us as quite the foolish and 
quite the commonplace person in a company 
otherwise composed of free-thinking heroes 
and free-thinking sinners, he is, it is pos¬ 
sible, a relief. He is, indeed, a little nearer 
the truth; and he is endowed by his im¬ 
personator with a measure of charm. But 
he has too little variety—and it may be 
even too little novelty—to be exceedingly 
effective. There are occasions in the course 
of the play on which his words might be 
spared. Still Mr. Thorne speaks his words 
persuasively, and makes a picturesque and 
always sympathetic figure. The Mr. Den¬ 
nison, whose stage existence has already 
been made known, is played by Mr. H, B. 


Conway. The author has not been kind to 
him. He is supposed to be a politician of 
some weight, an agreeable member of 
society, and a person whose domestic rela¬ 
tions are not altogether blameworthy. Of 
his good qualities, however, he shows us 
but little. He is oppressed—almost from 
the moment he is en scent to almost the 
moment that the curtain falls on him finally 
—with the hideous burden of jealousy. On 
the slightest provocation, just as readily as 
on the greatest, he believes the worst things 
of the pretty blonde lady whose limpid 
simplicity of character—along with a little 
reasonable liking for flirtation—he ought to 
have been the first to understand. This 
gentleman, as presented by Mr. Conway, is 
sulky and morose; nor is Mr. Conway 
wrong in so picturing him. At last, 
in one act only— in the strong third 
act—he has an opportunity of arousing 
our sympathy. Things look bad against 
his wife, and he is very fond of her. He 
has his chance, he uses it, and it is over. I 
have seen Mr. Conway, as I have seen Mr. 
Thorne, in a part that has fitted him far 
better. Mr. Dennison’s brother, Bobert 
Dennison of the Blues, is played excellently 
by Mr. Scott Buist. Mr. Buist is both 
earnest and simple. Mr. D’Orsay repre¬ 
sents a certain Lord Sheldon, who is sup¬ 
posed to unite tho manner of Mayfair with 
the morals of the Burlington Arcade. Mr. 
Blythe is good as a detective whom the 
Home Office appears to have invested with 
fuller powers than is usual. He is not 
shown to be immensely ingenious, but he 
is shown to be immensely successful. I 
could wish to see Mr. Frederick Thorne in 
a part more proportioned to liis talent and 
long experience than that of the commonest 
type of stage-butler. 

The main interest must really rest with 
the two women—the woman who, having 
a very innocent secret, is accused of 
having a guilty one; and the woman who, 
having been a good nurse and an accom¬ 
plished thief, a genial companion and a 
plotter as deep as Vautrin, impersonates her 
employer to receive a cheque, and is mis¬ 
taken for Mrs. Dennison on the staircase of 
a restaurant to which Mrs. Dennison would 
only with reluctance have repaired. One 
of these women is quite good, but a very 
little foolish, since the courage of entire 
frankness is denied her; the other is not 
quite good by any means, but there are so 
many things—poverty and Vhercdite too 
(most popular of excuses)—to make it very 
difficult for her not to be wicked. The first 
of these two women is played by Miss Dorr, 
with quiet, sympathetic power and reticent 
art—a pleasant personality, one of elegance 
and refinement, of course greatly aiding the 
effect. The second is played by Miss Jessie 
Millward, who has now a robustness of 
passion and a range of understanding never 
revealed in the old days at the Lyceum or the 
Adelphi. A long soliloquy is delivered by 
her with feeling, as well as with tact. She 
holds the stage, and everyone wishes the 
adventuress whom she personates—the 
famous Diamond Dene herself—well out of 
her difficulties. 

I do not know that one is warranted in 
prophesying a very long rim for Mr. Dam’s 


drama; but it has interest, it is strongly 
acted, and so is worth a visit. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


"MARIAGE BLANC." 

Faria: March S3,1691. 

A curious incident has marked the recent 
production at the Comedie Francaise of M. 
Jules Lemaltre’s drama, “Manage Blanc.” 
The general rehearsal of a new play given 
specially for the press is generally supposed to 
be the last and definite version of the author’s 
work; and this is more particularly the case 
at the Comedie Francaise, where the strictest 
attention is paid to every detail, as well as to 
the ensemble of the dramatic performances. It 
is therefore taken for granted that when 
Messieurs lesSocietaires invite the critics to a 
.Repetition Generale everything is a point, that 
we can write our articles on the new play as we 
have seen it on this occasion, and that, should 
any alterations be made in the text at the last 
moment, they will not be of vital importance. 
Now it happened that, in the course of the 
general rehearsal of “ Manage Blanc,” we were 
most of us struck with the utter repulsiveness 
of certain scenes; but the drama was so 
cleverly written and so admirably acted that 
we expected that both author and actors 
would risk the game and give the play as it 
stood. But it appears that immediately after 
the rehearsal M. Lemaitre and M. Febvre, who 
plays the leading part in “ Mariage Blanc,” set 
to work to re-cast certain scenes considered 
“ trap scabreux,” and, at the same time, gave a 
dash of whitewash to the hero. The result of these 
changes was that the drama presented to the 
public on the occasion of the premiere was very 
different from the version given at the general re¬ 
hearsal ; in consequence, almost all the accounts 
and criticisms which appeared in the news¬ 
papers on Saturday last were faulty and have 
misled public opinion with regard to the new 
piece. This ombroglio is explained by M. 
Lemaitre, this morning, in his “ Semaine 
dramatique ” in the Journal des Dibats. The 
indignant confusion of the critics is a comedy in 
itself, and the whole affair will form an amusing 
episode in the dramatic annals of the current 
year. Now for the play as it was acted on and 
after the first night. 

Mme. Aubert (Mme. Pierson), a widow, and 
her two daughters are staying at Mentone 
in the hope of prolonging the life of Simone 
(Mile. Reichenberg), tho youngest daughter, 
who is in the last stage of consumption. 
Martha (Mile. Marsy), the eldest daughter 
by a former marriage, offers a striking con¬ 
trast; for she is a tall and handsome self- 
willed girl who has been somewhat neglected 
in favour of her sister, and at times resents her 
mother’s neglect of her. The three women lead 
a retired life, entirely devoted to taking care of 
the invalid. Their only visitor is a good- 
natured philosopher, Dr. Doliveux(M. Laroche), 
who, in an evil nour, introduces a wolf into the 
fold in the person of the Comte de Thievre 
(M. Febvre), a rich bachelor of forty-five, who, 
under the outward appearance of a man of the 
most polished and fascinating manners, con¬ 
ceals the heartlessness of a cynic and a viveur, 
combined with the greatest contempt for man¬ 
kind in general and for himself in particular. 
One morning M. de Thievre, while strolling past 
the Auberts’ villa, overhears poor little Simone 
lamenting her sad fate ; but it is not so much 
the fear of approaching death that causes her 
grief, as the idea that she will have to quit this 
happy world without having known the bliss of 
being loved and loving in return: she can 
never be a wife or a mother, and at these 
thoughts she bursts into tears. It suddenly 
occurs to M. de Thievre that this is a fine oppor- 
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tunity for doing a good action, of making 
himself at once useful and agreeable. So, with 
the easy fatuity of a Frenchman, he resolves 
to make love to Simone, win her heart, and 
even marry her, “for she cannot live more 
than a month or two, can she, doctor?” he 
cynically asks Dr. Doliveux, to whom he explains 
his charitable intentions. He will play the 
comedy of real love so well that Simone shall 
enjoy the sweet illusion and die happy. So the 
heartless Don Juan plays his part and soon 
wins the heart of Simone, but, need I add, he 
is, at the same time, caught in his own trap ; 
for by the side of the sweet, artless girl he 
learns, for the first time, how to love 
purely and devotedly. So far the pleasure 
of the spectator has only been marred 
by a little too much of the false sentimentality 
dear to French audiences: Simone is really a 
little too goody-goody, and her innocence is 
extraordinary. But the third act changes the 
state of affairs, M. de Thievre has actually pro¬ 
posed been accepted, and the dying girl is now 
Cointease de Thievro. Love which-is stronger 
than death has worked a miracle in a few days. 
Simone basking in the sunshine of happiness is, 
apparently, much better; she dreams of coming 
happy days, she smiles at the phantasmagoria 
of bliss which lies before her, and forgets that 
she is standing on the brink of the grave. 
But her sister Martha, who thought that M. de 
Thievre came to see them for the purpose of 
paying his addresses to her, is driven almost 
mad with jealousy when she finds out her 
mistake. She becomes frantic, and in a most 
painful scene accuses Simone of having robbed 
her, first of her mother’s affection, then of the 
heart of the man she loves, and tells her that she 
hates her beyond expression. Simone, aghast 
at this revelation, has a relapse, and is carried 
fainting out of the room. M. de Thievre returns 
to upbraid Martha for her unjust and cruel 
conduct; but the latter in passionate tones tells 
him of all the disappointments she has endured 
—of her youth and beauty wasting in despair, 
of the love she feels for him, and, almost in 
hysterics, falls into his arms. M. de Thievre is at 
first quite taken aback at this unexpected out¬ 
burst ; gradually, however, the sensualist 
awakens, he finds that his sister-in-law is “ pas 
banale du tout,” and finally promises to meet 
her that evening. During this scene, Simone 
has entered the room on tiptoe; she slowly 
creeps up to her husband’s side, and on hearing 
him say “ace soir ! ” to her sister, she sinks 
on the floor like a wounded bird. The culprits 
havo neither seen nor heard her; but as her 
husband turns round he stumbles over the 
corpse of “ petite Simone,” who, from the altar 
to the nuptial chamber, and from the nuptial 
chamber to the grave, has remained as fair and 
spotless as the orange blossoms of her bridal 
wreath. 

Such is the brief summary of “ Mariage 
Blanc,” which has proved neither a success nor 
a failure. The general tone of the play is 
artificial and morbid. The character of de 
Thievre is an attempt to produce on the stage 
a personification of one of those psychological 
studies of moral depravity dear to the Stend- 
halist school of literature and M. Bourget. It 
is to be regretted that so much talent, esprit, 
and exquisite dialogue should have been wasted 
on so poor a plot. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Everything comes to him who waits. Mr. 
Charles E. Stephens wrote a Symphony seven¬ 
teen years ago, and yet it was only heard for 
the first time in London last week at the second 


Philharmonic Concert. A composer nowadays 
must work either on the lines fixed by the 
great masters or enter upon the tempting, 
though dangerous, path of programme music. 
Mr. Stephens resolved on the former course, 
and he has produced a work in which the 
thematic material is clearly set forth and 
cleverly developed. The influence of Mozart 
is felt, especially in the two middle movements 
(Adagio and Menuetto), but this can scarcely 
be a subject for reproach ; it is surely safer to 
follow Mozart than Wagner. Mr. Stephens 
conducted his own Symphony, and must have 
been pleased with the cordial reception given to 
him at the close. Mr. Leonard Borwick played 
Schumann’s Introduction and Allegro Appas¬ 
sionato in G (Op. 92) with his accustomed 
skill, and with more than his accustomed 
feeling and vigour. His solos were Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Prelude (Op. 104, No. 1) and Chopin’s 
Ballade in G minor. The latter was well 
rendered, yet with a little too much German 
sentiment. Mr. Borwick played as encore 
Chopin’s Prelude in B flat minor. Mr. Hollman 
gave Bruch’s “ Kol Nidrei” as ’cello solo in 
his best manner. Mme. Valda sang Mendels¬ 
sohn’s “ Infelice ” and an air from Rubinstein’s 
“ Demon.” The latter suited her the better 
of the two, and enabled her to show to 
advantage a thoroughly well-trained voice. 
Mr. Cowen was, as usual, a careful conductor. 
The concert opened with Berlioz’s “ Cameval 
Romain,” and closed with Beethoven’s 
“Egmont.” 

There was an interesting concert given by 
the students of the Royal Academy of Music 
at St. James’s Hall last Friday week. The 
“Tantum ergo” and “ Offertorium” of 
Schubert, recently produced at the Bach 
concert, were effectively rendered by soloists 
and choir. Mr. Gerald Walenn, a young but 
promising violinist, and his brother Herbert 
played with courage and with no small success 
Brahms’s difficult Double Concerto for violin 
and ’cello. Mis s Margaret Ormerod, in the 
“Jewel” song, and Mr. Ernest Delsart, in 
Verdi’s “ Madamina,” both deserve honourable 
mention. Miss Kate Goodson played the 
Romance and Rondo from Chopin’s Concerto in 
E minor with neat technique and much taste. 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie conducted the concert. 

A new work of Grieg’s or, at any rate, one 
newly published, was produced for the first 
time at tho Crystal Palace on Saturday. The 
composer has set to music three scenes from 
Bjomson’s drama “ Olav Trygvason.” In 
these is depicted the conflict that arose when the 
Norwegian king attempted to convert his 
people to Christianity. The action is supposed 
to take place in an ancient Norse temple 
towards tho end of the tenth century. The 
scenes deal only with the anger stirred up in 
the hearts of the sturdy old Northmen by this 
zealous missionary for the new faith. Hence 
the element of contrast is wanting. There is 
a certain rugged power and picturesqueness 
about the music, and admirers of Grieg will 
meet with many a characteristic figure and 
quaint harmony; but when not heard on the 
stage, the effect produced is certainly unsatis¬ 
factory. In the third scene, with its various 
temple dances, there is evidently as much 
intended for the eye as for the ear. Grieg him¬ 
self, in order to avoid monotony, has marked 
certain cuts and abbreviations for a concert per¬ 
formance of his work ; but, curiously enough, 
Mr. Manns gave the music in full. The solo 
vocal parts were taken by Mme. Emily Squire 
and Mr. W. H. Brereton. The former sang 
fairly, but the part requires a voice of greater 
power. The lady was far more successful in 
an air from Mozart’s “ Titus.” The Crystal 
Palace choir sang well. M. Ysayii, the Belgian 
violinst, played Wienrawski’s Concerto in D, 
and solos by Bach and Saint-Saens. His tone 


is wonderfully rich and pure, and his technique 
irreproachable. He obtained a brilliant success. 
The concert commenced with the ' ‘ Rienzi ’ ’ 
Overture, admirably played by Mr. Manna's 
orchestra. 

Tho thirty-third season of the Popular 
Concerts closed on Monday evening. The 
Brahms Quintet in G (Op. Ill) was 
repeated, and a fresh hearing of the work helps 
one better to grasp its meaning and appreciate 
its beauties. The two middle movements are 
unquestionably above criticism. The opening' 
Allegro improves on acquaintance, but the 
Finale still appears to us to lack inspiration. 
The performance, under Herr Joachim’s leader¬ 
ship, was exceptionally fine. A “ Serenata ” 
for two violoncellos, by Signor Piatti—a melo¬ 
dious composition, and, as may be expected, 
effectively written for the instruments—was 
successfiuly performed by the composer and 
Mr. Whitehiouse. Herr Joachim and Miss 
Fanny Davies played four of the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian Dances, and the audience, 
as a last favour, persuaded them to add two 
more. Miss L. Lehmann was the vocalist, and 
her own graceful song, “Printemps d’Avril,” 
was encored. The concert concluded with 
Schumann’s Quintet, with "Miss Fanny Davies 
at the pianoforte. 

The season of Popular Concerts just con¬ 
cluded is noticeable for the Brahms novelties 
introduced. They include the Sonata in C (Oj>. 
1), the Quintet in G. (Op. 3), and the new version 
of the B minor pianoforte Trio (Op. 8). An 
improvement in the choice of pianoforte solos 
deserves mention. A few seasons back it was 
the rule to give fugitive pieces. There has been 
an improvement. Last season eleven pro¬ 
grammes contained pianoforte Sonatas, but this 
year fifteen, and indeed one might almost say 
sixteen, for Schumann’s Op. 17 might almost be 
considered one. We think Mr. Chappell ought 
to set his face against transcriptions of Bach 
organ fugues. Last Saturday one arranged by 
Liszt was given. Bach has written very many 
for the pianoforte, of which all have not yet 
been heard at these concerts. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The Handel Triennial Festival will be held in 
June at the Crystal Palace. Tho “ Messiah ” and 
“Israel” will be given on the Monday and 
Friday (June 22 and 26). The programme of 
the Selection (June 24) will include, as novelties, 
four numbers from the 93th Psalm, written by 
Handel at Cannons, one being a sonata for 
orchestra; the Overtures to “Semele” and 
“ Giustino ” ; a Minuet for strings from 
“Berenice” ; and a Bourree from tho “ Water 
Music." The principal vocalists engaged arc 
Mme. Albani, Miss Macintyre, Mme. Nordica, 
Mme. Belle Cole, and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. 
Mr. Best will be organist, and Mr. Manns, as 
usual, conductor. The chorus and orchestra 
will number 4000 performers. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Bole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH BOSE. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Abingdon.Rignold.Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wbeatman, Bassett Hoe, East, &c.; Hexdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, Mary Rorke, &c. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


QOURT THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE VOLCANO. 

Messrs. Arthur Cedi, Weedon Grossmith, Allan Aynexworth, 
Brandon Thomas, Fred Cape, John Clulow, Wilson, West- 
gate • Mesdames Carlotta Leclercq, Marianne Caldwell, Per¬ 
alta Hudspeth, and John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE._ 


D rury lane theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Augustus Harris. 

Every Evening, at 7.80, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

Messrs. Nicnolls, Campbell, Dan Leno, D’Auban, Wallace 
Brothers Griffiths, Walton, Temple, Leonold Troupe, Fleon 
Marinelli, and Whimsical Walker; Mesaames Vesta Tilley 
Paltzer, Grey, Walton, D’Auban, Belle Bilton (Lady Dunloj. 


G arrick theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Harr. 

Every Evening, at 8, LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

Messrs. John Hare, Groves, Somerset, Cathcart. Gilbert 
Hare, Byron. Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson; 
Mesdames Aadison, Linden, Drummond, Ferrar, Webster, 
Turtle, and Kate Rorke. 


G lobe theatre. 

Lessee, Mr. Norman Forbes. 

Every Evening, at 8.46, THE BOOKMAKER. 

Preceded, at 8, by A MONTH AFTER DATE. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, W. Farren, jun., Acton Bond, C. K. 
Cooper, A. E. Drinkwater, C. Goold, F. Vancrossen, and J. W. 
Pigott; Mesdames V. Raye, Ansell, and L. Bell. 


H aymarket theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bkkrbohm-Trke. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, F. Kerr, Allan, C. 
Hudson, Robb Harwood, Batson, and Leith ; Mesdames Rose 
Leclereq, Julia Neilson, Horlock, Ayrtoun, E. H. Brooke, 
Adelaide Gunn, Hethcote, and Norreys. 


T YRIC THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sbdgkr. 

This Evening at 8.16. LA CIOALE. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


N EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Every Evening, at 7.46, THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON. 

Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Melford, Cliffe, Elliott, Smith, 
Manning, Geoi^e Barrett, &c.; Mesdames Winifred Emery, 
Hanbury, Jeffries, Polini, Wilmot, H. Leigh, &c. 

Preceded, at 7, by TO MM Y. 


QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 8.120, JOAN OF ABC. 

Messrs. Chas. Danby, E. Ban took, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts : Mesdames Marion Hood, Grace Pedley, Alma Stan¬ 
ley, Linaa Veraer. Florence Montedth, Ethel Blenheim, Katie 
Seymour, L. Gourlay, Ruby M cNefl, and Phyllis Broughton. 
Preceded, at 7.46, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedger. 

This Evening, at 8.15. MAID MARIAN. 

Mesdames violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 
M&nola; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, Egbert 
Roberts, Leonard Russell, J. Le Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
house. 

Preceded, at 7.86, by THE GYPSIES. 


pRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 9, LADY BARTER. 

Preceded, at 8.16, by RACHEL’S ME6SENGER. 


FRY’S 


Lancet Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir c. A. Cameron — “ I have never 

President Boyal College of t&Stod COCOa 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so 

well.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY ft SONS 


R oyal English opera, 

Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte. 
Every Evening, at 8, IVANHOE. 

Messrs. Norman Salmond, Eugene Oudin, Ffragcon Davies, 
Avon Saxon, Charles Kenningham, Adams Owen, C. Copland, 
Richard Green, W. H. Stephens, Bovill, and Ben Davies ; 
Mesdames Thudichum, Groebl, and Palliser. 


oT. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

^ Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. GkOhuk Alexander. 

1 his Evening, at 8.16, THE IDLER. 

Messrs. Gecrjre Alexander, Nutcombe Gould, John Mason, 
A. Hollo*. MTiri II- iltcrt Waring; Lady Monckton, Mesdames 
Maude MilUtt. (J. Kingston, and M. Terry. 

Preceded, ut 7 15, by THE LOTHARIO. 


'V O 0 L E’S THEATRE. 

Manageress, Miss Florence M’Kenzik, 

This Evening, at 9.0, OUR REGIMENT. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by SUMMER CLOUDS. 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. clarendon press new books 


NOTICE % —Tht price of the English Illustrated I 
Magazine is now Sixpence Net. The terms on which 
it is supplied to dealers are not such as will enable them to sell 
the Magazine at less than the published price. 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For APRIL, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net 
3. WILLIAM JAMES LINTON, WOOD-ENGRAVER and POET. 

Engraved by W Biscombe Gardner, front. 

?. WILLIAM JAMES LINTON. Fred. G. Kitton. (Illustrated.) 

3 THE LEPER8 of ROBBEN ISLAND. G. Seymour Fort. 

HARROW SCHOOL. Rev. II. Montagu Butlkr, I).D., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Percy M. Thornton, and Puiur II. 
Mahtinkau. Illustrated by Charles J. Watson. 

6. GIRLHOOD in ITALY. Fanny Zampini Salazaho. 

«. THE MONASTERIES of METEORA. The Hon. George Cuhkox, 
M.P. Illustrated by C. M. Newton. 

7. THE TRUE HISTORY of the KOH-I-NUR. V. Ball, C.B., LL.I)., 

F.R.S. (Illustrated.) 

8. THE WITCH of PRAGUE. F. Marion CnAwronn. Illustrated 

by W. J. Hennewy. 

Macmillan A C’o., London. 

CONTENTS OF 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 378, fo’. APRIL. 

1. A MY8TERY of OLD GRAY’S INN. By Axdrkk Hope. 

2. OUR NEW POLITICAL SYSTEM. 

3. CHAPTERS from SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. By Mrs. 

RiTcniK. V. My Witches’ caldron. 

4. A STUDY of NELSON. By W. O'Connor Morris. 

3. THE FARMER’S FRIENDS. By C. Parkinson. 

6. SCOTT’S HEROINES. 

7. LAL. 

8. THE PR08PECT8 of GREATER FRANCE. By II. A. Perry. 

0. A LOCAL HISTORIAN. By G. C. Macaulat. 

10. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. By Percy Gardner. 

Macmillan A Co., London. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 

Contents for APRIL. 

AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By W. Basil WousroLD. 

ESTHER YANHOMIUGH. (Chaps. VII, VIII) By Margaret L. 
Woods. 

GRAY and his LETTERS. By J. C. Bailey. 

WITH a CLAIRVOYANTE. By I). M. 

STATE REFORMATION of CRIMINALS. By Alexander Winter, 

F 8.8. 

SOCIAL BATH in the LAST CENTURY. (Chap. II.) By Mrs. A. 
Phillips. 

TOWARDS the W1LLANDRA BILLABONG. By Morlet Roberts 
BEGUN in JEST. (Chap. IX.) By Mrs. Newman. 

NOTES of the MONTH.-OUR LIBRARY LIST. 

London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contexts for APRTL. 

TU E SAVOY DYNASTY, the POPE and the REPUBLIC. By A Con¬ 
tinental Statesman. 

CONSTANCE NADEN. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 

THE INFLUENCE of DEMOCRACY on LITERATURE. By I 
Edmund Gomik. 

A BASIS of POSITIVE MORALITY. By Puilip Gilbert Uamerton. , 
SOFIA REVI8ITED. By the Right Hon. G Shaw Lkpevre, M.P. 
TIIE LAST DAYS of the EARTH. By Camille Flammahiox. 

THE! LOGY at KING’S COLLEGE. By Professor Mome ie. 

NATH NAL PENSIONS. By W. Moore Ede. 

THE 1 ROTECTION of WILD BIRDS’ EGGS. By T. Digby Pieen, 
C.B. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. By Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Bart, 

TIIE COLONISATION REPORT. By Arnold White. 

C ANADA and the STATES. By Euastus Wiman. 

Isi ister & Co., Limited, 15 and 36, Tavistock Street, Covcut Garden. 


Now ready, price 7d. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 

For APRIL. 

CONTA ININO— 

NEEDLEWORK for BU8Y FINGERS. 

THE LAND of LORNE. By Bkxjamix Taylor, F.R.G.S. 

OUR FAMILY of BOYS, and HOW we STARTED THEM in LIFE. 
NEW MUSIC.—A SONG of the SEA. 

” IT TURNED to INFLAMMATION.” By A Family Doctor. 

THE GARDEN in APRIL. 

WHERE our FOOD and CLOTHING COME FROM, 

THE REMORSELESS ABLETT. 

SLEEP and DREAMS. 

THE LORDS of tho LINE. 

WHAT to WEAR in APRIL. 

THE GATHERER. 

COMPLETE STORIES. 

THE SCOTCHMAN. (A Railway Story ) 

CHRISTINA’S GUARDIAN. By M. Payne Smith. 

SERIAL STORIES. 

A 8IIAUP EXPERIENCE. By Kate Eyre. 

THE TEMPTATION of DULCE CARRUTHERS. By C. E. C. 
Wkioall. 

Ac. Ac. 

“ The stories arc good, the pictures clever, and the contents unusually 
attractive."— Times. 

Cassell A Comtany, Limited, Ludgnto Hill, London. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 906.— APRIL, 1891.— 2s. 6d. 

COSTENTS Chronicles ok Westerly: A Provincial 

Sketch. Chaps, i.-v.- In tub Panes ok the United 

States Army.-The Population ok Old London, by Dr. C. 

Creighton. -Politics in Fiction.- A Learned Lady . 

Elizabeth Carter, by L. B. Wolford.- Nissa : a Trie 

Story ok IsfahAn.-Musical Instruments and their 

Homes, by C. F. Gordon Cumming. -Civilisation, by Sir 

Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart., M.P. -Three Scottish 

Earldoms.-The Limitations of Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment.-What aiiout Ireland ? by O. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Number CI1.-APRIL. 

THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Waliord. Chaps. XVI.- 
XVIII. 

UPON a DAY. By Auiiyn Battyk. 

THE PUPIL. Part II. By Henry James. 

SARK. By C. W. Kennedy. 

SALLY. By Mrs. Paiir. 

AN ITALIAN COUNTRY HOUSE, a.d. 1190-1500. By Sebastian 
Evans, LL.D. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London: Longmans, Green, & C'o. 


Now ready, demy 4to, Part I., Fasc. I., S. Matthew, 12s. 0d.; 
Part I., Fasc. n., 8. Mark, 7s. 6d. 

NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI 

NOSTRI IESU CHRIST! LATINE, Secundum 
Editionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad Codicum Manuscrip- 
torum fldem recensuit IOHANNEH WORDSWORTH, 
S.T.P., Episcopus Sari8buriensi8; in operis societatem 
adsnmto HENRICO IULIANO WHITE, A.M., Societal 
8. Andreae, Collegii Theologici Sarisburiensis Uice- 
Principali. 

TWO VOLUMES OF A NEW WORK BY PROFE8SOR 
E. A. FREEMAN. 

Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, with Coloured Maps, 

£2 2s. the Two Volumes. 

A HISTORY of SICILY from the 

EARLIEST TIMES. By EDWARD E. A. FREEMAN, 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
College; Author of “A History of the Norman Con¬ 
quest,” &c., &c. 

Volume I. —The Native Nations: The Phoenician 
and Greek Settlements. 

Volume II.— From the Beginning of Greek 
Settlement to the Beginning’of Athenian 
Intervention. 


Other Volumes are in preparation. v 

“The conception is a grand one, and for Its adequate treatment the 
name and reputation of Profeeaor Freeman are more than sufficiency 
guarantee."—77ie Times, March 19,1891. 

Just published, square 12mo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY LATIN 

DICTIONARY. By CHARLTON T. LEWIS. Ph.I)., 
Author of A Latin Dictionary for Schools,” and Editor 
of 44 Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary.” With brief 
helps to Latin readers, giving concise information upon 
the Roman Era, Calendar, Weights, Measures, and Money; 
the Dates and Works of Roman Authors, the Latin Alpha¬ 
bet, Italian Dialects, with specimens of Old Latin ; the 
Roman Magistrates and Public Assemblies. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., with Diagrams. 

CHEMISTRY in SPACE, from Prof. 

.1. H. VAN ’T HOFF’S “ Dix Anni'-c* darn l’Hixtoirc 
d’une Thforie.” Translated and Edited by J. E. 
MARSH, B.A., Demonstrator in Organic Chemistry at 
the University Laboratory, Oxford. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

THE COMPLETION (PART V.) OF PAPILLON AND 
HAIGH’S VIRGIL IN PARTS. 

VIRGIL.—BUCOLICS and GE0RGICS. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. L. PAPIL¬ 
LON, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
nnd A. E. HAIGH, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford, and 
Classical Lecturer of Corpus Christi and Wadham Colleges, 
Oxford. 

Parts I.-IV., containing the vEneid, are already published, 
price 38. each. 

Junt published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

STUDIES in the ARTHURIAN 

LEGEND. By JOHN RHYS, M A., Fellow of Jesus 
College, and Professor of Celtic at Oxford. 

*’It is well for science that the scientific treatment of ‘Arthurian 
Legend ’ should fall Into the very competent hands of Professor Rhys." 
“ Very learned, very scientific ."—Da ill/ Telegraph. ( Times. 

Just published, Sixth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 0d. 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. I p^ciPLES of the K 


An Exponent of Current Christian Thought at Home and Abroad. 
For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 

1. THE NATURE and LIMITS of INSPIRATION. 1. Theories 
of Inspiration. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 

If. PERMISSIBLE HOPE. By J. R. Vernon. 

III. TIIE TABERNACLE and the TEMPLE: n Study iu Modem 
Criticism. By T. Wuitklaw, D.D. 

IV. THE “NOW" and the “THEN.” 1 Cou. xiii. 11,12. By F. G. 

i'UOLMONDKLXV. 

V. THE GIFT of TONGUES. Part 11. A New View. By A. 

Wright. 

VI. CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 


HOW we OCCUPIED MASHONALAND. By Sir John Willoughby, 
Bart. 

THE RELATIONS of CHURCH and STATE. By Count 
Lxo Tolrtoi. 

THE SECOND IDYL of THEOCRITUS. By John Addington 
Symonds. 

A CELEBRATED FRENCHWOMAN. By Y. i>k Brat. 

VIRGINIA MINES and AMERICAN RAILS, By the Duke or 
M \ri.nonoucn. 

OUR ILLUSIONS. By E. Lynn Linton. 

IN RHODOPE with PRINCE FERDINAND. By J. D. Bourciiikr. 
ANGLO-SAXON UNITY. By the Earl or Meath. 

AMOUR8 de VOYAGE. By Prof carer Dow den. 

HIE MONCRIEFF DEFENCE. By R. 

EDITORIAL HORSEPLAY. By Frederic IIaruiw n. 

ON K of OUR CONQUERORS. Chaps. XXVII.-XX1X. By George 
Meredith. 

Chatman & Hall, Limited. 

Sec also page 311 , 


For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 

SERMoNS- 

An Extinguished Limp. By Rev. Aubrey L. Moore, M.A. 
EXPOSITORY l’APKRS- 

Tlio Miracles of <>ur Lord. By Rev. W. J. Deane. M A. 

Outlines on the First Eight Chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. 
By Rev C. Clemanue, B.A , D.D. 

THE CHILDREN’S SEKVICE- 

Augcr Right and Wrong. By Rev. Josiaii E. Wiiydale. 

THE CHURCH YEAR. By Rev. Edwin Davies, D.D. 

The First Sunday after Easter. 

Tho Second Sunday after Ear ter. 

The Third Sunday after Easter. 

The Fourth Sunday after Easter. 

SERMONIC OUTLINES on SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS- 
Abrahani. By ltev. Ciiari.ks J ehdax, M.A. 

PRACTICAL HOMILETICS— 

A Royal Penitent. By Rev. J. Dickerson Davie*. 

UnworUlliue»' By Rev. R\lph M. Srooit. 

The IniiKirtaiic.- of the Individual. 

The Idea <>f Atonement as the Basis of the Divide Covenant only 
Fulfilled in Christ. 

Peace, and there i» no Peace. 

Jahl& Nisuet & Co., 21 , Berners Street, W. 


of CONTRACT, and of AGENCY in its RELATION to 
CONTRACT. By Sir WILLIAM R. ANBON, Bart., 
D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Warden of All Souls College, Oxford. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S TLAYS. 

Just publinhed, extra fcap. Svo, stiff covers, 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY the 

EIGHTH. Edited by WILLIAM ALDI8 WRIGHT, 
M.A., D.C.L. 

Full Clarendon Press Catalogues may be had, post-free , on 
application. 

London : HENltY FROWDE, Oxford University 
Puebs Wauehovse, Amen Corner, E.C. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 

Just published, crown 8vo, tastefully bound in half-vellum, 
4s. 6d. 

THE VISION of BARABBAS, and 

other Poems. 

Just published, demy 8vo, paper covers, Is. 

THE PRE-NORMAN DATE of the 

DESIGN, and SOME of the STONEWORK of OXFORD 
CATHEDRAL. By JAMES TARK HARRISON, M.A., 
Christ Church. With Illustrations. 

Undkr tiik Patronage of tiik Maharaja ok Viziaxagram. 

Now ready, Vols. I. and IL. 4to, cloth, £2 2 s. each net. 
Subscription price for the whole Work (Four Vols.), payable 
in advance, £5 6s. 

THE HYMNS of the RIG-VEDA, with 

SayanaV Commentary. Edited bv F. MAX MULT,Ell. 
Second Edition, based on a Collation of New MSS, 
Vols. I. and II. contain Man dal as I.-VI. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Ahek Corner, E.C. 


Printed by ALEXANDER ft 8HEPHEABD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane, Publmhod by HENRY VILLER8, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS AND SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP FRASER. By John 

W. HIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of Mosaic y Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liverpool, Author 
of "Godliness and Manliness,” "Tiue Religion,” Ac., also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s 
Sermons. 

POPULAR REVISED EDITION, with a New Poitrait and other Illustrations Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. [Ready. 

V The SEVENTH LIBRARY EDITION, price Pis. Gd., can still be obtained. 

“ Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume which casts a flood of light on every 
phase of Fraser's career in Lancashire This fascinating biography.”—.Standard. 

THE BROAD CHURCH, or WHAT IS COMING. By the 

Rev. H. R. HAWEI8, Author of 44 Toeis in the Pulpit,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth, Gs. 

[Ready. 

COUNT CAMPELLO and CATHOLIC REFORM in ITALY. 

By the Rev. ALEX. ROBERTSON, of San Remo. With Preface by the ARCHBISHOP 
of DUBLIN. Crown Svo, cloth. [Shortly. 

DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. 

With a Chapter on Fikk Risks by J. E. H. Goudov, B.A., M.Inst.C.E., Director of and 
Consulting Engineer to the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company. Illustrated by 
Herbert Tell. Demy Svo, cloth, Pis. [Ready. 

THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1890. Oon- 

taining a complete List of all the Books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the 
year 1MJO, with their sizes, prices, and publishers’ names ; also of the principal books 
published,in the United States of Americu, with the addition of an Index to Subjects. 
Royal Svo, 5e. [Ready. 

RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: a Personal Memoir of his 

Early Art Career. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of “ Academy Notea,” and 
Author of 44 Breton Folk,” &c. With 172 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

CAESAR'S COLUMN: a Story of the Twentieth Century. 

By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, Author of "Kagnarok,” "Atlantis,” Sec. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, extra. [Shortly. 

THE BROOKFIELD STUD (Highgate Road, London, N.W., 

and Sbenley, Herts) of OLD ENGLISH BREEDS of HORSES, HACKNEYS, 
CLEVELAND BAYS, YORKSHIRE COACH HORSES, THOROUGHBREDS, 
PONIES. By Mr. BUBDETT-COUTTS, M.P. (and additional Notes by Mr. VERO 
SHAW). With Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, lto, cloth, 5s. [Ready. 

THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a Study of Society at 

Johannesburg. By ANNA, COUNTESS de BREMONT. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

[ Shortly. 

AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY of Rev. HENRY WARD 

BEECHER, authorised by his Family, largely Autobiographic. By his Son, WILLIAM 
C. BEECHER, and his Son-in-Law, Rev. SAMUEL 8COVILLE, assisted by Mrs. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. Profusely illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Royal Svo, cloth, 10s. Gd. 

DAVID COX and PETER DE WINT: Memoirs of their 

Lives and Works. By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, as. 6d. (New Volume in the 44 Great Artists Series.”) [Shortly. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR WALLACE. 

THE RURAL ECONOMY and AGRICULTURE of 

AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, as seen by ROBERT WALLACE, F.L.S., 
F.R.8. Ediu., Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh; Author of "India in 1^7,” " Faun Live Stock of Great Britain,” Sec. 
With 10 Maps, K) Full-rage Plates, and 20 Text Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth. 

[ Shortly. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE SKILFUL COOK.” 

MARY HARRISON’S GUIDE to MODERN COOKERY: 

a complete Cookery Guide. With Preface by the Right lion. Sir THOMAS DYKE 
ACLAND, Bait., and a full Index. Crown 8vc. cloth. [Sl.oidy. 

THE TOMBS of the KINGS of ENGLAND. By J. Charles 

WALL. Numerous Illustrations drawn and engraved by the Author. Demy Svo, 
cloth. [Shortly. 

THEORY and ANALYSIS of ORNAMENT, applied to the 

Work of Elemental}* and of Techniuil Schools. By FRANCOIS ].I»U1S SCHAUER¬ 
MA IS N, for eight yeais Head Master of the Wood and Carving Derailment, Royal 
Fol}technic, Regent Street. With 2G3 Dlustrations. Demy Svo, cloth. [Shortly. 

FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: Brecknock, Carnarvon, 

Merioneth, and Pembroke. A Holiday Book, by E. A. KILNER. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo, cloth. [April. 

LOW’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Edited by John Gill, 

Author of 44 School Management,” and ASTON GILL. 

FRENCH READERS. Specially arranged for Stages I., II., 

and III. of the New Code. By C. F. CLIFTON, French Teacher under the London 
School Board. Illustrated. [In th> pr<ss. 

INFANT PRIMERS. In Two Parts. Part I. Illustrated. 

Price 3d. Part II. Illustrated. Price Gd. { April. 

NEW NOVELS. 

DAVIDSON (H. 0)—NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 

HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of "The Old Adam,” Sec. 2 vols., crown 
Svo, 21s. [ Ready. 

GRAHAM (S.)— A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 

GRAHAM, Author of "The Golden Milestone,” "The Sandcliff Myriery,” See. 
3 vols., crow n 8vo, 81s. Gd. 

“ * A Bolt from the Blue.’ however, is well told. The characters arc all humau, nouc of them being 
described as perfect, either iu gooduiss or in budnc9».”— .It/urunum. 

HENTY (G. A)-A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love and 

Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of "The Cruise of fame’s Hold,” " The Plague 
Sliip,” &c. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 21s. [April. 

HOMER (A. N.).—THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 

ROTTERDAM. By A. N. IIOMER, Author of "Red Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown 
Svo, 21s. [ Ready. 


The COBBLER of CORNIKERANIUM. By the Bev. A. N. 

MALAN, Author of 44 Uncle Towser,” See. Illustrated. Crown Svo, doth, 5s. 

[ Wady. 

THE CHESS PLAYER’S POCKET-BOOK, and Manual of 

the Openings. Edited by JAMES MORTIMER. 16mo, boards, Is. [Ready. 

THE WEST INDIES. By G. Washington Eves. Published 

under the Auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. Gd. [ Ready. 

JUGGERNAUT: a Veiled Record. By George Cary 

EGGLESTON and DOLOEES MARBOURG. Crown svo, doth, 6s. L Shortlt/. 

OVER the TEA-OUPS: a Series of Papers of Reminis- 

ccnces and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author 
of " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” See. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

" llis many admiring renders will feel a still wanner regard for him as they rend the charming pages of 
his new volume."— Athenatum. 

THE COLONIAL YEAR-BOOK for the YEAR 1891. By 

A. J. R. TRENDELL, C.M.S., of the Inner Temple, Bun ister-at-Law. With Introduc¬ 
tion by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal < ieographical Society. With 10U 
Additional Page* and 6 New Maps. Clown Svo, doth, Gs. [Shortly. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S 6s. STANDARD NOVELS. 

BROWN (R.)—JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the 

Merchant Service. By ROBERT BROWN, Author of " Spunyum and Spindrift,” 
"Jack’s Yam,” See. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. [Shortly, 

" Among recent tales of the sea, ‘Jack Abbott s Log ‘rauks high. It is a ruttliug good story, or lather 
stories."— Scotsman. 

ESLER (E. R.).—THE WAY of TRANSGRESSORS. By 

E. RENTOUL ESLER. Crown Svo, cloth, Gs. [ April. 

" A decidedly good novel, murked by much quiet power and grace lha texts for the chap tcra have 

been admirably chosen.”— Athenaeum. 

HARKUT (F.).—THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of Real 

Life. By COUNT PAUL I‘-. Edited by FRANK HARKUT. Crown Svo, 

cloth, Gs. [Shortly. 

“ A very lively nnd even exciting romance. Mr. Frank Harkut m:n- be •: •ngratulnted on the fertility of 
imagination and the literary skill which have enabled him to pnalu •• a .-o>ry of conspiracies and con¬ 
spirators which, when once entered upon, is not likely to be speedily laid d >n u.“—Spt ct-itor. 

MAGMASTER (R. M.).—OUR PLEASANT VICES. By 

MILNER MACMASTER. Crown Svo, cloth, Gh. [April. 

"A supremely iutcroting and well-told tale of Australian life..V. well-conceived story, and an 

intricate plot skilfully e -m tt uc’cd and developed."— Scotsman. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s IIouso, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NOW READY. 
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1 rice /8 e ' l Lon(lon . keoax Pavl, Tklncm, Tut itstn, k Co. 

/ \LD COTTAGE and DOMESTIC 

\ * ARCHITECTURK (Surrey—South-We* t). By RALPH 

NEVILL, F.S.A. 

Now ready, Second Edition, crown 4to, liouud in cloth, XI uett, 
(post-free). 

Of the AiTiiou, Rolls Chaml»ers, < h.iuecry Lane, W.C. 
Second Edition. 2 vols , demy Hvo, 32s. 

rpiIE HISTORY of the ENGLISH CON- 

X HTITUTION. By Dr. Rt lMH.PH GNKIST, l*rofef»«-r of Law 
in the University of Berlin. Translated hy PHILIP A, ASHWORTH, 
of the Iuuer Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-l«iw. 

“ No foreigner has done more than I’lofr.'t’r Giiei.vf P» c.vaaiiue and 
rrnke clear the history and nature of the English • onditutiou.... lie 
discusses Mich vital questions as. Whither are we drifting i How far do 
rtcent chanws in the fiancid.se accord with the whole spirit of the < on- 
stitution ? Wlmt is in store for us with democracy supreme / On such 
ouestions as these the opinion of a foreigner who is a scholar hut no 
bookworm, and who lias sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly 
much more weighty than that ot most Englishineii. ...At this turn 
these volumes are especially instructive. ^ I hey cast light ou almost 
all the great questions of current politics, —’/lines. 

London; Wm. Ui. owej> A So.v>, Limited, i7. Elect Street. 


Third Edition, Revised, with Portrait, crown Sro, cloth, 7s 


6d. 


rriHE HISTORY of the ENGLISH PAR- 

X LI AMENT: its Growth and Development through a Thousand 
Year*.wuu-tw. By Dr. BUDULI'H GNlIlsT, Authorof “The IIist*»iy 
of the English Constitution." Translated by Prof. A. If. KEA.rK, 
15. A., F.ll.G.S. 

“English reader.’* will certainly welcome a history of the Engl *!• 
l’arliuiuent by the greatest living authority on the Continent.' 

. llh* naen.il 

“It completes the vast survey of our English institutions... .to 
which so great a portiou of Dr. Cueist's laborious life has been de- 
voted."— Daily .Vues. 

London : Wy. C'Lowts k Hoys, Limited, 27, Fleet Street. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of it» process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, tho Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by ^oll, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A : Pettie, E.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; "Spring,” by Herbert Draper ,; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
tho Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
arc easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

Tho AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 18Cpp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 

TTfmBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL, 

V V Mnnscl Road, Wimbledon. 

(Girls' Public Day School Comimny. Limited.) 

The Head Mistress enu highly recommend BOARDING HOUSES, in 
which there will bea few VACANCIES for the Term liegmmug May 5th. 


S T : 


PAUL’S SCHOOL.—AN EXAMI- 


NATION fur filling un about TIIRLE V At ANC ILS on the 
FOUNDATION will Ik* held on the 8th AI KIL NEXT. For 
information apply to the Blksar, St. lUul a School, M cst Keusiugton. 


TP ASTER and MIDSUMMER EXAMI- 

Tl NATIONS.—Examination Work, Classics, Elementary Mathe- 
malics. English undertaken on moderate terms by Mr. t. KNUR LES 
Second Class Classical Tripos, 1 SW).-Address Lauglcy House, Slough, 
Bucks. __ 


rpilE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1891.- 

1 \ col llSK of SIX LECTUKKS on “THE UP.D|tX and 

llliOlVTH of tho IDEM of COD ,'i« illu.trntol hy (lie ( OMI AKA- 
T1YE HISTORY of RELIGIONS, will be delivered ill Heucli by 
Count GOBLET D'ALY 1 ELLA, l*ixifewwr of History of Religions in 
l/iu she Is 'tuiv c r h i ly, at t!.c FohTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, 
on the follow iug days, y i z.:—NY E1 > N ES DAVU* n* ,3 h u 
Mondav *’ ft th. Tuewlay 2l>t, Mond.i.v 27th aud Tuestlay. •f'dii Apiil. at 
r t „ m ' Admission to the Course of Lectures w ill be by Picket, without 
payment l’ersous desirous of atleuding tli<’ Lectures are requestcd to 
« u*l their names ami mblrcsses to Messrs. Millixms & Nohgatl, 14 
Henrietta Street*. Coveut GunU-n, W.c.. not later than April Uth. and 
soon as possible after that ilalc tickets wll he issued to as many 
persons as the hall will accommodate. . .. 

The same Course of Uetnns will alto be delivered by M. 
dVbYIELLA. at !*». HIGH STREET, OXFORD, ou each of the 
lUllowing (lavs, viz. FRIDAY 17th, Saturday Httti, Wednesday 22 ml 
Thursday £»nl, Wednesday 29tli, and Thuixlay, :mh Apnl, at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Oxford Comte will be free without ticket. 

|*i;iu v E.vwioun, Secretary to the Hibla-rt Trustees. 


QIll JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 

13, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE, Horn ll to 5, *n TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
TJinVsDWS, aud SATURDAYS in APRIL, MAY, JUNE. JULY, 
aud AUGUST. 

Canls for Private Days and for Students to.be obtained of .the 
tY HATCH, at the Museum. 


.vt/ir ri bush iso is xitmhkiis. 

FIRST NUMBER (112 pages, small quarto), Is. Gd. 

MTJBET’S 

ENCYCLOPEDIC ENGLISH - GERMAN 
DICTIONARY. 

(Uniform with **Sachs-Viilatte's French-Gcvman Dictionary.”) 

MU RUT'S DICTIONARY is the Latest, the Large,-!, and h.v far tho 
most Comprehensive of all English Gcinniu Dictionaries. It is the 
only one with the New German Orthography, and with the Pronuncia¬ 
tion after the Phonetic System of Tmisx-iint-Lingciischeidt. It con¬ 
tains the Technical Terms in Art, Science, Commerce, ami Manufac¬ 
tures ; Anglo-Indian Word*, Prov racialisms, and Americanisms; and 
is distinguished by its * b ar ami concise arrangement, as well as In¬ 
appropriate Examples. The Ocimau-Euglish Part by Prof. Dr. l>. 
F \Nurus will appear very shortly. 

Published by Prof. G. LANGENSCHEIDT, Berlin. 

Orders Received l»y all Booksellers; aud to be had of 
H. GREVEL A* CO., Bookseller*, 

33, ivixu Street, CVsent Garden, London, W.C. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Juihkai, the 
following statement will afford some idea 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of piofes- 
sional interest. 

CASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reiiorts, bv Barristers specially engaged 
for the juirpose, of eases of importance decided during 
the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised in this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 

ruder this head careful criticisms arc given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately noticed iu this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders: in some cases before they can be obtained In 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Radway 
Commission/ Selected cases in the Comity Comte 
arc also reported. All important decisions on Elechon 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Tains are taken to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Lcg»’ 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Four 
Papers. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, ‘-Us.; by post, S8s-. * hen 

paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL anil WEEKLY REPORTS®- 

£2 12 **., post-free, when raid in udvance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, Ci 12s., post-free. 

Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and IW Office Orders payable to H. ^ illbbs. 

OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Digitized by LjOOQie 
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Spencer Bla cketts N ew Book. 

ms BEST BOOK. 

NEW 8TOBY 
BY 

FERGUS HUME 

MONSIEUR JUDAS. 

By tho Author of 
The 

41 Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 

NEW STORY 
BY 

FERGUS HUME. 

MONSIEUR JUDAS. 

By the Author of 
Tho 

44 Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 

NEW STORY 
BY 

FERGUS HUME. 

MONSIEUR JUDAS. 

By tho Author of 
Tho 

44 Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 

NEW STORY 
BY 

FERGUS HUME. 

MONSIEUR JUDAS. 

By the Author of 
The 

“ Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 

NEW STORY 
BY 

FERGUS HUME. 

MONSIEUR JUDAS. 

By the Author of 
The 

“ Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 

NEW STORY 
BY 

FERGUS HUME. 

MONSIEUR JUDAS. 

By the Author of 
The 

“ Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 

Picture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


London : Sl’ENCER Blackett, 3.1, St. Bride Street, E.C.; 
and of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


Price One Shilling. 

THE MONTHLY PACKET. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONOE and CHRISTABEL 
COLERIDGE. 

Pad IV. New Series.—APRIL, 18tfl. 

Contents. 

HOPE 

LILIAN and LI LI. Cliaps. VIII., IX. By the Author of “The 
Atelier du Lye.” 

GREEK FORERUNNERS of CHRIST. No. II. By the Rev. Petek 
Lilly. 

T1IE MYSTERY of tho RINGS. By Mauy E. Hillaii. 

BALLADS and the BORDER COUNTRY. 

CAMEOS frtm ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCLXXXIV.- 
1'etcr and Charles. 

THAT STICK. Chaps. XIII. to XV. ByC. M.Yosgk. 

THE JOURNAL of SIR WALTER SCOTT. By C. R. Colekidgk. 
STUDIES in GERMAN LITERATURE. No. IV. By M. Watson. 
T1IE CHINA CUPBOARD. 

London: A. I>. Tnsks k Co. (Late Walter Smith k Inm.>), * 

31 and 32, Bedford Street, St mud. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

No. Ml, for APRIL. 

R. II. QUICK : IN MK MORI AM. Dr. H. M. Butler, Prof See lev. 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. &c. 

GENDER and SEX. By F. Bayford Harrison. 

A POSSIBLE DEFECT in the EDUCATION of the FUTURE. By 
C. M. Jkuh. 

MARY ASTELL:au Advocate of Womens’ Rights Two Hundred 
Years Ago. 

CORRESPONDENCE:—College Professors aB University Examiner*; 
The Salaries of Assistant Mistresses; The Relations of Preparatory 
and Public Schools; London University Examinations; Ac. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES-NOTES on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
FOREIGN NOTES-SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 

THE TEACHERS’ GUILD—THE FROEBEL SOCIETY. 
TRANSLATION PRIZE and EXTRA PRIZE. 

Price Gil ; per post, 7id. 

Offices: 86, Fleet Stiikkt, London, E.C. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceivingilliLs- 
t rations of his commanding power, os an exponent of Divine 
truth.” —Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon .”—Christian Leader. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21, Furxiyal Street, Holdobn. 


THE ACADEMY. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 


SECOND EDITION. 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM 

THE LIGHT of the WORLD; or the 

Great Consummation. A Poem. By Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., Author of 44 The Light of Asia,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS .—“The multitude of readers who were 
delighted and instructed by 4 The Li^ht of Asia ’ will turn to 

this new volume with lively expectation.The whole burden 

of the poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the Christian 
faith as compared with that of Buddha.” 

GREEK LYRIC POETRY. A Com- 

plete Collection of the Surviving Passages from tho Greek 
Song-Writers. Arranged with Prefatory Articles, In¬ 
troductory’ Matter, and Commentary. By GEORGE 8. 
FARNELL, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School; 
late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. With 5 Plates, 
8vo, 16s. [/« a few days. 

THE MEMOIRS of the TENTH 

ROYAL HUSSARS : Historical and Social. Collected 
and Arranged by Colonel R. S. LIDDELL, late Com¬ 
manding Tenth Royal Hussars. With Portraits and 
Coloured Illustration by Oscar Norie. 1 vol., imperial 8vo, 
£3 3s. [In a few days. 


THE SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 

Founded on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 1863. By F. MAX MULLER, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

[in a few days. 

A DICTIONARY of APPLIED 

CHEMISTRY. ByT. E. THORrE, B.Sc. (Viet.), I'h.J)., 
F.R.S., Treas. C.8. Professor of Chemistiy in the Normal 
School of Science and Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 3 vols., 
Svo, 42s. each. 

[ Vol. I. now ready. Yol. II. in a ftw days. 
Vols. I. and n. now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

ESSAYS, REVIEWS, and ADDRESSES. 

By JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L., Author 
of 44 The Seat of Authority in Religion,” &c. 4 vole., 
crown Svo, 7s. 8d. each. 

1. PERSONAL: POLITICAL. 

2. ECCLESIASTICAL: HISTORICAL. 

3. THEOLOGICAL: PHILOSOPHICAL. 

4. ACADEMICAL: RELIGIOUS. 


FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By Horace 

HUTCHINSON, ANDREW LANG, H. 8. C. EVERARD, 
T. RUTHERFORD CLARK. &c. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hodges, H. 8. King, and 
from Photographs. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE SEAL of FATE: a Novel. By 

Lady POLLOCK and WALTER H. POLLOCK. 1 vol., 
crown Svo, 6s. 

SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS: 

a Novel. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of “ The Cruise of 
the Alerte,” &c. 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. [in a few days. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO FORTH¬ 
COMING EXAMINATIONS. 

HISTORY of GEORGE the THIRD’S 

REIGN. By J. H. ANDERSON, of Gray’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Inw; late Lecturer on Engliah Literature at 
King’s College, London. With 3 Maps. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

The period covered by this book ie now set Jor the following 
Examination .:— 

SANDHURST—WOOLWICH—INDIA CIVIL SERVICE 
-WOODS and FORESTS—MILITIA LITERARY-CAM- 
BRIDGE LOCAL-UNIVERSITY of LONDON-COLLEGE 
of PRECEPTORS-TRAINING COLLEGES for ELE¬ 
MENTARY TEACHERS. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

QUESTIONS and EXERCISES. For 

the Use of Students. By F. DAVENPORT, Professor of 
Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of 
Music; and J. PERCY BAKER, Associate of the Royal 
Academy ot Music, (down 8vo, Is. sewed. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


xorr heady. 

In 2 vols., demy Svo, with Portraits, 30s. net. 

DE QUINCEY 

MEMORIALS. 

Being Letters and other Records here first 
Published, with Communications from 
Coleridge, the Wordsworths, Hannah More, 
Professor Wilson, and others. 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, 

BY 

ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

A “Fin it Slide" Study. 

In 1 vol., 8vo. 

THE COMING TERROR, 

And other Essays and Letters. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

[ lu a few days. 

Ready at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

A neu> Sensational Kovel by the Author of “ The House 
on the Marsh." 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

PRETTY MISS SMITH. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES OP HEINEMANN’S 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 

FANTASY. 

• From the Italian of MATILDE SERAO. 

Dady Telegraph.—" A work of genius.” 

St. James's Gazette.—' “ The art is admirable. ‘Fantasy’ is 
a satire, and a wonderful satire it is.” 

Observer.—' “ The tragedy works itself out with relentless 
strides to the iHeritable catastrophe. Southern fire and 
passion burn throughout ‘ Fantasy ’ from the first to the last 
page.” 

Scottish Leader. —“ It is a work of elfish art, a mosaic of life 
and love, of right and wrong, of human weakness and strength, 
and poverty and wantonness, pieced together in deft and 
witching precision.” 

FROTH. 

From the Spanish of DON ARMANDO 
PALACIO VALDES. 

{Just ready. 

HEDDA GABLER: 

A Drama in Four Acts. 

By HENRIK IBSEN. 

Translated from the Norwegian by EDMUND GOSSE. 
In 1 vol., small 4to, with Portrait, 5s. 

Also a small Edition de Luxe, 21s. net. 

44 A Masterpiece of tragic art.” 

n.rve Blue (Paris).— 44 Rien, sans doute ne doit donner plus 
au theatre l’impression de la verite." 

London : WILLIAM 1IEINEMANN, 

21, Bismonn Street, W.C. 


Digitized by LiOOQle 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NOW READY, TRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

For APRIL, 1891, contains, among other articles of 
interestMR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norris. 
Chaps. XIII.-XVI.—THE BARD of OLNEY.— 
WHIST.—THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS. By the 
Author of “Thb House on the Mabsii.” Chaps. 
I.-IX.—“LA BELLA.” By the Author ot “ Con¬ 
sequences.” Part I.—LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. 

xrv.-xvii.— &c. 


NEW WORKS. 

NOW READY. 

The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 

Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by PETER CUNNING¬ 
HAM, F.S.A. New Edition, with additional Portraits, 
9 vols., demy 8vo, £5 Ss. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT 

ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 

A New and Cheaper Edition, being the Eighth. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, paper cover, Is. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY GRIZEL.” 

THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Always readable, and often thrilling .”—National Observer. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 

AN AMERICAN DUCHESS; 

A Pendant to “Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 

By W. FRASER RAE. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

By MARY E. MANN. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“Quito a delightful story. The plot is slight, but the 
workmanship delicate throughout, like a line ivory caning. 
With a few light illustrative touches, the author causes each 
of her characters to live—the dialogue has the sparkle and 
crispness of light, everyday badinage, which in domestic life 
we know and love better than polished epigram. Altogether 
it is a thoroughly pleasant book to read .”—Saturday Heciac. 


NOW READY. 

TO SAVE HIMSELF. 

By CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ KITTY,” 

THE POFULAR EDITION, price Os., of 

THE PARTING of the WAYS. 

By MISS BETHAM-EDWABD8. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ There is real pathos in ‘ The Parting of the Ways.’ ” 

1’all Mall Gazette. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ACADEMY. 


Cassell & Company’sA nnouncemenis. 


STOW BZIAD'S', 

Part I,, price la. 

THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS, 

A New and Complete GENERAL 
ATLAS of the WORLD. 

With 117 Pages of Maps, handsomely produced 
in Colours, and a Complete Index to over 
100,000 Names. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN 28 PARTS. 

THE TIMES of March 20th, 1891, says:— 

‘ 1 We have received the first part of what bids fair 
to be the best and cheapest atlas ever produced in 
this country, entitled Tiib Universal Atlas, a 
New and Complete General Atlas of the World, 
with 117 pages of maps, and a complete index to 
over 100,000 names. We have no hesitation in 
commending it thoroughly. The maps are clear, 
full of accurate information, and yet not overloaded 
with detail. In all essential respects they contrast 
most favourably with the maps to be found in many 
atlases of far greater pretension and much higher 
price, and are, in fact, well worthy to rank with 
some of the best maps produced in Germany, the 
chosen home of scientific map-making.” 


The New Dictionary of the English L anguage. 

Now Ready, price 7s. 8d. 

CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

Giving Definitions of more than 100,000 
Words and Phrases. 

1,100 pp., demy 8vo. 

“It is a compact and solid volume of more than 
eleven hundred pages, comprising altogether some 
hundred thousand words, and furnishing also an index 
to phrases in uso at the present day. The judicious 
choice of type is a great assistance to the eye in looking 
out words. The appendices also furnish much in¬ 
formation of a practically useful kind .”—Daily Hens. 

“ It may ho pronounced the best popular dictionary 
of a scholarly kiud that we possess.”— Bookseller. 

r ‘. 1 ' A Prospectus wilt be sent post free on application. 


NOUGHTS AND CROSSES: 

Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 

By Q., 

Author of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” “ The Splendid Spur,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

[ Heady about April 15. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION OF 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

With New and Original Drawings, specially executed 

for this Edition. 9s. [Noicnadp % 

CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, 

AND CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

With nearly 600 Original Illustrations. 

Popular Edition. 

2 vols., 25s. [.Yea- ready. 

“ The book as a whole is eminently creditable alike 
to publishers, editor, artists, and contributors.”— Times. 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgato liill, Loudon. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 

The Poems of 

John Ruskin. 

Written between the Ages of Seven and Twenty-six, 
with an Appendix of Later Poems. 

Now First Collected from the Original Manuscript and Printed 
Sources, and Edited in Chronological Order, with 
Notes, Biographical and Critical, 

By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 

In 2 vols., of about 820 pp. each, with about 26 Plates, never 
before published, from Drawings by the Author, illustrative 
of some Places mentioned in the Text, and Facsimiles of 
Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 

A SPECIAL EDITION (limited to 760 Copies), on Arnold’s 
Unbleached Hand-made Paper, and the Plates on India Paper, 
large post 4to, Three Guineas. 

The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to, 80s. 
An Edition with Facsimiles only, uniform with Small 
Editions recently published, small poet 8vo, 10s. 

The Publication of this Work is delayed until 
JULY in order to take advantage of the 
new American Copyright Act. 


JUST OUT, cloth extra, 6s. net, imperial 16mo. 

TONGUES IN TREES 
SERMONS IN STONES. 

By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 

Rector of Stockton, Rugby ; and late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

With Eight Full-Paoe Woodcuts— 

The Phvsic Garden, Oxford—New College Garden, Oxford— 
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Letters and Correspondence of John Henry 
Newman during his Life in the English 
Church. With a brief Autobiography. 
Edited by Anne Mozley. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans.) 

(Second Notice.) 

We find in these volumes many passages in 
which mention is made of Dr. Arnold of 
Eugby. By putting these together we shall 
be able to form a tolerably correct idea of 
his relations with the future Cardinal; and 
it is pleasing to see that, though they certainly 
did anathematise each other’s theological 
opinions in language which to an ordinary 
layman appears exaggerated, and which we 
have no intention of xeproducing here, yet 
each (with one apparent exception) was 
willing to acknowledge the other’s real 
excellences, and that the personal hostility be¬ 
tween them was less than bitter is commonly 
supposed. In order to secure impartiality, 
it is better that this sketch should be under¬ 
taken by one of the very few persons now 
living (probably only two or three) who 
had the privilege of being personally ac¬ 
quainted with both of these eminent men. 

Arnold left Oxford and settled at Laleham 
in 1819, and Newman was not elected fellow 
of Oriel till 1822, so that they wore not 
contemporaries at the university. The first 
time they met was in 1828, when Arnold, 
who had just been elected head master of 
Eugby, wished to take his B.D. degree, and 
Newman disputed with him in the Divinity 
School, this public disputation being in 
those days a necessary preliminary step. 
Probably this matter was arranged by the 
provost of Oriel (Hawkins), who presided 
at the disputation, March 27, and invited 
Newman to meet Arnold at dinner the next 
day (vol. i., pp. 180, 182). 

In 1831 we find Bonamy Price, then a 
junior master at Eugby, consulting Newman 
(with Arnold’s knowledge and sanction) 
about the qualifications of an Oriel fellow 
to succeed one of the Eugby masters who 
who had sent in his resignation (i. 247). 

Newman was busily employed in tuition at 
Oriel and in preaching at St. Mary’s; and 
he gave up his tutorship because his endea¬ 
vours to obtain more moral and religious in¬ 
fluence over his pupils were thwarted by 
the provost. Arnold was continuing his 
efforts to Christianise a great public school. 
He had published two volumes of Sermons, 
the first addressed to ordinary congrega¬ 
tions, the second to his pupils in the school 
chapel. The former volume Newman lent 
to Dr. Ogilvie, 

“ who returned it with an expression of much 


satisfaction and agreeable surprise. Some ser¬ 
mons,” continues Newman (i. 220), “of course 
he objected to; but the impression was 
decidedly favourable. I have road some more 
of them ; one cannot but agree with Ogilvie in 
opinion.” 

To the second volume of his Sermons 
Arnold appended an essay on “The right 
interpretation and understanding of the 
Scriptures,” which, “ according to his own 
belief, exposed him to more misunderstand¬ 
ing than any other of his writings ” 
(Stanley’s Life, chap. vi.). He had also 
been striving (but without success) to intro¬ 
duce a more religious spirit into the Penny 
Magazine, and the other popular works 
issued by the Useful Knowledge Society. 

While these two good men were thus 
engaged most zealously in serving God, 
eacli in his own sphere and method, 
occurred a painful incident, which is thus 
noticed in a letter, dated October 4, 1833, 
from Dean Stanley, then a boy at llugby, 
nearly at the head of the school, to an 
undergraduate friend at Oxford : 

“ I have got into another scrape from telling 
second-hand stories (though you need not men¬ 
tion it to anyone), viz., what I think I told you 
about Newman’s denying Arnold to be a 
Christian—which got to Price, and from him to 
Arnold—who was exceedingly hurt about it, 
and wished to write to Newman directly. He 
is, however, to write first (or has already 
written) to my original authority, Julius Hare,* 
and if tbo case is so, will probably write to 
Newman about it.” 

This story was at first supposed to be an 
exaggeration, but it turned out to be almost 
literally true. Newman’s own account of 
the matter is as follows : 

“ At that time I was specially annoyed with 
Dr. Arnold, though it did not last into later 
years. Some one, I think, asked iu conversa¬ 
tion at Rome, whether a certain interpretation 
of Scripture was Christian ? It was answered 
that Dr. Arnold took it; I interposed, ‘ But is 
lie a Christian?’ The subject went out of my 
head at once; when afterwards I was taxed 
with it, I could say no more in explanation 
than (what I believe was the fact) that I must 
have had in mind some free views of Dr. 
Arnold about the Old Testament. I thought 
I must have meant ‘ Arnold answers for that 
interpretation, but who is to answer for 
Arnold?’” {Apologia pro Vita sua, p. 33, 
quoted in Letters, vol. ii. p. 47.) 

Neither Arnold’s letter nor Newman’s 
answer has been preserved. Newman says 
that Arnold “taxed him with it sharply” 
(vol. ii. p. 402), which is not altogether 
unlikely or inexcusable, and may remind 
us of Newman’s own “sharp” answers to 
Mr. Kingsley and Lord Malmesbury ( Daily 
News, Oct. 13 and 28, 1884), though neither 
of them went so far as to refuse him the name 
of a Christian. If Arnold’s letter to Grant 
(mentioned vol. i. p. 417) refers to this 
matter, “he accused Newman among others 
of identifying high excellence with certain 
peculiarities of his own, i.e. preaching him¬ 
self ” ; but this is a very much less serious 
charge than the denying his Christianity. 
We can gather something of the style of 

* Afterwards Archdeacon Hare, brother of 
Augustus W. Hare, who was Stanley’s uncle, and 
who may have heard the story at Rome, where he 
died, 1834. 


Newman’s answer from a letter of Hurrell 
Froude’s (vol. i. p. 492), in which he says:— 

“ First, let me congratulate you on your letter 
of yesterday. Tou have done it in style. 
Polonius would give you most credit for the 
word ‘respond.’ ‘'Winch, of course, has its 
praise ’ is capital.” 

When we bear in mind Froude’s especial 
dislike of Arnold, it must be confessed that 
this extract is anything but pleasant; nor is 
our uncomfortable feeling lessened by find¬ 
ing Newman nine years later, in September 
1842, just after Arnold’s death, writing, 
“which [viz. the speech atEome?] I really 
cannot reproach myself with ” (vol. ii. p. 
402). 

They never met again nor had any direct 
communication with each other till about 
four months before Arnold’s death, when he 
went to Oxford to deliver his lectures as 
professor of modern history, and passed 
there three weeks of great enjoyment. In 
a letter written in prospect of his residence 
in Oxford, Arnold says :— 

“ In this way [viz. by personal contact] I hope 
that my opinion of many, very many, of tho 
men who hold Newman’s views may become 
greatly more favourable than it is now, because 
I shall see their better parts as well as their bad 
ones ; and in the same way I trust that many 
of them will learn to think more favourably of 
me.” (Stanley’s Life of Arnold, vol. ii., chap, 
x., p. 281). 

Of this meeting Newman gives the following 
amusing and interesting account in a letter 
to his sister, Mrs. J. Mozley, October 31, 
1844 (vol. ii. p. 440). 

“ The second of February, as you know, is 
our great Gaudy of the year. The provost 
dines in hall at tho top of the table; and in 
the common-room, to which the party adjourn, 
sits at the right-hand of the dean, as being the 
guest of the fellows. Eden was dean, and was 
taken ill, I think, when the news came that 
Arnold was coming with the provost, and I, 
being senior fellow, must take the dean’s place. 
My first feeling was to shirk. ‘ It is not my 
place,’ I sail, ‘ to take the office upon me. It 
is nothing to me. I am not bound to entertain 
Arnold,’ &c. However, I thought it would be 
cowardly, so after all I went, knowing that 
both in hall and common-room the trio at the 
top of the table would be provost, Arnold, and 
I, and that in the common-room I should sit at 
the top between them as the entertainer. 

“The provost came into hall with Arnold 
and Baden Powell (who made a fourth), I being 
already in my place at table, waiting for them. 
The provost came up in a brisk, smart way, 
as if to cut through an awkward beginning, 
and said quickly, ‘ Arnold, I don’t th i nk 
you know Newman; ’ on which Arnold and I 
bowed, and I spoke. I was most absolutely 
cool, or rather calm and unconcerned, all 
through the meeting, from beginning to end. 

. . . So, when the provost said, ‘ I don’t think, 
Arnold, you know Newman,’ I was sly enough 
to say, very gently and clearly, that I had 
before then had the pleasure of meeting Dr. 
Arnold, for I had disputed with him in .the 
Divinity School before his B.D. degree, when 
he was appointed to Rugby. At which Baden- 
Powell laughed, and Arnold seemed a little 
awkward, and said, ‘ Oh, I thought it had 
been Pusey.’ You must know that in the 
said disputation I was doing him a favour, for 
he could get no one to go in with him when I 
volunteered, though in the event it turned to 
my advantage, for I had not to dispute before 
Hampden when I actually took my degree [in 
1830]. 
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“ Wo then sat down to table, and I thought 
of all the matters possible which it was safe 
to talk on. I recollected he had travelled with 
William Churton, and that made one topic. 
Others equally felicitous I forget. 

“ In the common-room I had to take a still 
more prominent part, and the contrast was 
very marked between Arnold and the provost 
—the provost so dry and unbending, and 
seeming to shrink from whatever I said, and 
Arnold, who was natural and easy, at least to 
all appearance. I was told afterwards that on 

one occasion-made some irreverent remark, 

and people were amused to see how both Arnold 
and myself in different ways, as far as manner 
was concerned, retired from it. At last the 
provost and Arnold rose up to go, and I held 
out my hand, which he took, ana we parted. 

“ I never saw him again ; he died the June 
[June 12, 1842] after.” 

In this extract we have omitted several 
sentences of minute self-inspection as to liis 
being “ absolutely calm and unconcerned all 
through the meeting.” At the end Newman 
says, “ For myself, I don’t think I was desirous 
of pleasing him or not ” (p. 442); but why 
he should take such pains to impress this 
feeling upon his sister (to whom the letter 
was written) is not very plain. Arnold also 
mentioned this meeting very briefly in his 
Journal, thus : “ Febr. 2, Wedn. Dined in 
Hall at Oriel, and met Newman. Evening 
at Hawkins’s” (Stanley’s Life, chap, x., 
vol. ii., p. 286). If he had written another 
sentence, we might imagine it to have been 
something like this : “ Tried to make myself 
pleasant, and I have no doubt Newman did 
the same ; so all went off very well.” They 
were probably mutually pleased with each 
other, and perhaps this feeling was a little 
surprise to both. Newman himself was 
ready to subscribe to the Arnold Memorial, 
thus differing from Keble and Pusey (vol. 
ii., pp. 401, 2) and says in a letter to Keble 
(p. 434), “It is very pleasant to think that 
his [Arnold’s] work has been so good a one 
—the reformation of public schools. This 
seems to have been blessed, and will survive 
him.” Other passages to the same effect, 
as intimating an appreciation of Arnold’s 
influence for good, may be found in these 
volumes, expressed in more'or less laudatory 
terms. Nor was Arnold latterly behind him 
in this generous feeling, for at the end of 
the Introduction to the fourth volume of his 
Sermons, after arguing strenuously against 
the Tractarian movement (1841), he adds : 

“ Finally, in naming Mr. Newman as the chief 
author of the system which I have been con¬ 
sidering, I have in no degree wished to make 
the question personal; but ... as I 
have never had any personal acquaintance with 
him, I could mention his name with no shock 
to any private feelings either in him or in my¬ 
self. But I have spoken of him simply as the 
maintainer of certain doctrines, not as main¬ 
taining them in any particular manner, far less 
as actuated by any particular motives. . . . 

On the other hand, I will not be tempted to 
confound the authors of the system with the 
system itself; for I . . . nothing doubt 

that there are many points in Mr. Newman in 
which I might learn truth from his teaching, 
and should be glad if I could come near him in 
his practice.” 

At the same time there is no doubt that New¬ 
man’s unfortunate words at Home, and his 
quasi-justification of them when asked for 
an explanation, did doeply wound Arnold’s 
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feelings, and are enough to account for his 
notion (mentioned by Newman himself, 
vol. ii. p. 442) that he (Newman) was 
“ particularly hostile to him.” It must also 
be borne in mind that we have only New¬ 
man’s account of the matter, and do not 
know what might have been said on 
Arnold’s side. 

The controversies of good and holy men 
have always, from the days of Jerome down¬ 
wards, been painful reading; but in the case 
of Arnold and Newman (as in many others) 
may we not believe, that, as they are now 
removed from misunderstanding and strife, 
so, even while on earth, they were in reality 
nearer to each other in all matters of vital 
importance than either of them would have 
been willing to allow ? 

W. A. Greexuill. 


Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia. 

The Hchester Lectures for 1889-90. By 

Maxime Kovalevsky, ex-Professor of Juris¬ 
prudence in the University of Moscow. 

(David Nutt.) 

Amoxo the lectures which have been 
delivered upon the Hchester foundation in 
the university of Oxford, those of Prof. 
Kovalevsky, which are now published, must 
always occupy an honourable place. The 
subjects of which they treat are by no means 
familiar to English readers, and they are 
subjects upon which Prof. Kovalevsky is 
pre-eminently fitted to speak. He is already 
known as the author of a work on the 
Communal Possession of Land ( Obstchinnoye 
Zemledadenie, Moscow, 1879), and, more 
recently, Law and Custom in the Caucasus 
(Zakon i Obichai na Karkaze, .Moscow, 1890), 
to say nothing of other writings. The 
lectures are dedicated with peculiar appro¬ 
priateness to the memory of Sir Henry 
Maine, whose name is held in reverence 
throughout the continent, and especially, 
we may add, in Russia, as shown by the 
tribute to his memory from Prof. Sigel, of 
Warsaw. 

It is only on the village community and 
the serf question that the ordinary English 
reader can be said to have had any special 
information up to the present time, and for 
this he is indebted to the excellent work of 
Sir Mackenzie Wallace. Prof. Kovalevsky 
devotes his first chapter to the old marriage 
laws of the Slavs, the great freedom 
enjoyed by women in the earliest times 
being a prominent characteristic of their 
institutions. This is borne out by many 
passages in the bilini; and even so late as 
the latter part of the seventeenth century it 
was to be found among the Cossacks, as 
Beauplan, the French engineer, tells us in 
his interesting book. He says: “In the 
Ukraine, contrary to the custom of all other 
nations, the husbands do not choose their 
wives, but are themselves chosen by their 
futui-e consorts.” But the position of 
women underwent a great deterioration as 
time advanced, to judge from the Domostroi 
of Sylvester—if it be really his—of the six¬ 
teenth century, and also from what is told us 
by Kotoshikhin, writing at the close of the 
seventeenth. Herberstein gives us the 
story of the German Jordan settled in 
Russia, whose wife complained that he did 
not love her, because he never beat her. 
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Prof. Kovalevsky’s second lecture treats 
of the house-communities, an important in¬ 
stitution among the Slavs, which has also 
been the subject of some interesting articles 
by Mr. Geshov in the Peridichesko Spisanie 
of Sofia. The third lecture is devoted to a 
consideration of the Russian mir, or village 
community, which has of late been much 
discussed among us, especially since Sir 
Mackenzie Wallace wrote about it. Prof. 
Kovalevsky speaks of it as on the decline, 
but more hopeful views are taken by the 
writer in Reclus’ Geographic Unirersel/e. It 
is evidently not regarded with favour by 
the Hchester lecturer, who criticises it as 
follows:— 

“It encourages, no doubt to a much greater 
degree than the system of private holdings, the 
feeling of mutual interdependence and the 
inclination to mutual help, without which no 
society can exist. But it is a manifest error to 
speak of this system as a serious barrier to 
pauperism. For, although the commoner is 
prevented by law from alienating his share, he 
may, and often does, dispose of it in favour of 
some rich neighbour, who in time of want has 
offered to pay the amount of the commoner's 
taxes on condition of having the use of his 
land. If the Slavophils were right in their 
opinion that, thanks to the system of the mir, 
pauperism was impossible in Russia, we should 
certainly not hear daily of the so-called Koulaks 
eating up the mir, or, what comes to the same 
thing, sacrificing the interests of the community 
to their own. The economic disadvantages 
which the system presents are so evident that 
I need scarcely insist upon them ” (p. 114). 

The chapters on the old Russian folk- 
motes and parliaments are of the highest 
interest. The veches, or public assemblies, 
which existed at Novgorod and Pskov and 
became celebrated in Russian history, have 
been shown by Prof. Sergueievich and 
others to have existed in various cities 
throughout the country. We thus find the 
Russians in their earlier period in much 
about the same state of political develop¬ 
ment as other European countries. The 
centralising measures of Ivan III. and Ivan 
IY. did much to destroy this condition of 
things, and upon the ruin was erected the 
great autocracy. It is curious to find that 
this political change was aided a great deal 
by the Tatar subjugation of the country. 
The Tsars were not obliged to call a Sobor 
for the discussion of national questions, for 
their political action depended upon their 
Mongolian conquerors. We remember that 
the Spanish provinces lost their privileges 
because, when the sovereigns had the com¬ 
mand of the vast American mines, they r had 
no need to summon the Cortes to raise money. 
The Sobor, or parliament of Russia, was 
never called after 1698. Something might 
have been done for it by Peter the Great; 
but Prof. Kovalevsky remarks with truth 
that when the reforming Tsar of Russia 
went on his travels he found constitutions 
and popular governments at a low ebb 
throughout Europe. There was little to 
stimulate him in the path of parliamentary 
overnment. Perhaps, however, he might 
ave learned something in England; and 
William HI., when for hours he chatted in 
Dutch with the clever stranger, might have 
taught him something. The Sobor, there¬ 
fore, like the summoning of the tiers Hat in 
France, remained in abeyance throughout 
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the eighteenth century. Attempts were made 
to revive it in the reign of Alexander I., a 
benevolent sovereign; and he was aided by 
his minister Speranski, whose name is still 
remembered with gratitude throughout 
Russia. These wise plans, however, were 
not carried out; partly, no doubt, owing to 
the terror caused by the conspiracies which 
were rife throughout Russia in the latter 
days of that monarch. The reign of 
Nicholas was not favourable to reform. 
Alexander II. had determined to revive the 
Sobor ; and, to quote the words of Prof. 
Kovalevsky, ‘ ‘ the transformation of the 
mediaeval state into one that answered to 
the requirements of modem civilisation 
would have been completed, if the liberator 
of millions had not been slaughtered on the 
very day on which he had undertaken to 
give a constitution to his people ” ! We thus 
see that the murder of Alexander was not 
merely a great crime, but a great blunder. 

Prof. Kovalevsky gives us a clear account 
of the condition of the serfs from their 
original free condition, often as polocniki or 
metayers down to the days of Boris Godunov, 
who forbade them to leave their masters on 
St. George’s Day (November 26), the time 
which had been originally fixed for them to 
do so, so as to interfere as little as possible 
with agricultural arrangements. This enact¬ 
ment was made completely binding in 1649 
by a clause in the TTlozhenie or great 
codification of the laws made in the reign of 
the Tsar Alexis. Their condition gradually 
grew worse, though Alexander I. began its 
amelioration and Nicholas was always eager 
for it, but was apprehensive of its economic 
consequences. This great measure, as all 
know, was carried by Alexander II., who 
firmly held to the doctrine that the serfs, 
when emancipated, should be provided with 
land and not set free without it, as many 
of the selfish nobles were anxious to bring 
about. Prof. Kovalevsky says: 

‘ It will be to the eternal glory of Alexander 
to have answered the requests of the Lithuanian 
nobility by a decree in which, while allowing 
the establishment of local committees for the 
elaboration of measures which might achieve 
the emancipation in view, he plainly declared 
that the liberated serfs ought to bo secured at 
least in the possession of their homesteads and 
of the land belonging to those homesteads 
(usadthnaia zemlia).” 

Prof. Kovalevsky throws a flood of light 
upon these matters. He is familiar with all 
the latest works in Russian literature which 
treat of them, to mention only such books 
as Kluchevski’s Boyarskaya Duma (Council 
of the Boyars) and that of Sergueievich’s 
Russkiya Yuridicheskia Dmnosti (Russian 
Legal Antiquities). It is about these 
matters that sensiblo people in England 
want to learn something, and not to be 
regaled for the thousandth time with silly 
anecdotes about Catherine II., Paul, and 
Nicholas, most of which are either untrue or 
grossly exaggerated, and are only circulated 
with the view of holding up Russia and her 
institutions to contempt. 

We feel disposed to make some remarks 
on a few points. When Strahlenberg is 
quoted on the subject of the coronation oath 
of Michael Romanov, which, if we remember 
rightly, one of the editors of Kotoshikhin 


tries to explaiu away, it is to bo regretted 
that mention was not made of the English 
translation (London, 1738) of that book, 
which would be more serviceable to our 
countrymen than the somewhat uncouth 
German of the original. Prof. Kovalevsky 
says nothing of the attempt to obtain from 
the Empress Anne some concessions in the 
way of constitutional government when she 
was invited to ascend the throno. It is 
invidious to point out slips in this most 
interesting and valuable book; but we 
must call attention to the error by which 
Sophia (originally Zoe) Palaeologa is styled 
the sister of the last Byzantine Emperor, 
whereas she was really the niece, being the 
daughter of his brother Thomas, who took 
up his residence at Rome after the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. This fact ought 
to have been more than ever stereotyped in 
the memory by the interesting work of 
Father Pierling, who, from a careful study 
of the Italian archives, has told us of the 
negotiations for the marriage and the 
journey of the bride to her new home. 
We are also grieved to see our old friend 
Horsey (Sir Jerome), the writer of the 
graphic and most ungrammatical diary, 
metamorphosed into Hoarsay! Some of the 
other names also are a little entropies, as the 
French would say. These, however, are 
but trifling slips, in no way interfering with 
the value of this learned and suggestive 
work. W. R. Mokfill. 


The Light that Failed. By Rudyard Kipling. 

(Macmillan.) 

‘‘ ‘ Good Lord! who can account for the fathom¬ 
less folly of the public ? ’ ‘ They’re a remark¬ 

ably sensible people.’ ‘ They’re subject to fits, 
if that’s what you mein; and you happen to 
be the object of the latest fit among those who 
are interested in what they call art. Just now 
you’re a fashion, a phenomenon, or whatever 
you please,’ ” 

This is part of a conversation between Dick 
Heldar, a young artist whoso work has 
taken the public, and his best friend 
Torpenhow. Mr. Kipling will not think 
me discourteous, if I confess that these 
wise words bear for me a second application 
to himself. Thanks to the incessant criticism, 
panegyric, detraction, and talk, inflicted 
upon his work in the last year, one feels an 
unreasoning desire, either to defer the study 
of Mr. Kipling till the hubbub die down, 
or to assume an indifference towards him, 
in the name of sober sense. Either course 
would be foolish, and neither is possible. 
Whatever else be true of Mr. Kipling, it is 
the first truth about him, that he has power: 
not a clever trick, nor an happy knack, nor 
a flashy style, but real intrinsic power. The 
reader of contemporary books, driven mad 
by the distracting affectations, the con¬ 
temptible pettiness, of so much modem 
work, feels his whole heart go out towards 
a writer with mind and muscle in him, not 
only nerves and sentiment. To get into 
the grip of a new writer; not to saunter 
arm in arm with him, listening to his 
tedious and familiar elegancies : that is 
what we want. Style, the perfection of 
workmanship, we cannot do without that; 
but still less can we endure the dexterous 
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and polished imitation of that. It is easy 
enough to find fault with Mr. Kipling, to 
deplore certain technical failures, to cry out 
against his lack of grace; but perfect work¬ 
manship is the last good gift, and granted 
only to the faithful and the laborious in 
literature. A writer whose first books have 
flesh and blood, mind and meaning in them, 
has the right to hope for all things. But 
the public is less kind than uncritical, when 
it admires “achievedperfection ” in writings 
that have achieved much else that is good, 
but not yet that. 

The present volume gives us the story 
“as it was originally conceived by the 
writer,” not as it appeared in Lippincott’s 
Magazine. There, as most of us know, the 
story has a pleasant and conventional close, 
with a marriage of the consolatory sort, 
familiar to English readers. It is difficult 
to think well of Mr. Kipling in this matter; 
such a conclusion was impossible, upon the 
stated premises. But the book in its true 
form is finely and desperately logical. 
Briefly expressed, this is the idea:—A boy 
and a girl, brought up together not too 
happily, part as children, when the boy’s 
sentiment of mere companionship begins to 
deepen into love, of a childish sort indeed, 
yet perfectly real. The boy leads a rough 
adventurous life about the world, and after 
the most varied experiences, wins a sudden 
and perhaps precarious success in art. His 
life has been that of an Elizabethan ad¬ 
venturer, in the altered manner of this cen¬ 
tury : a life of the reckless sort, wild and free, 
with all the virtues of camaraderie, and with 
few of the more decorous moral excellences. 
Settled, more or less, in London, he meets 
the girl again, whom he has never forgotten ; 
she, too, is an artist, full of ambition, eager 
for recognition, and singularly selfish. She 
refuses to think of love and marriage ; and 
he devotes himself, half in hope, half in 
despair, to her service in art. From the 
effect of an early wound he grows blind; 
and the culminating point of interest is 
reached when the question presents itself 
to the girl, whom he has loved and served, 
whether now, in mere compassion and self- 
respect, she will marry him, and so payback 
his devotion by an act of willing self-denial. 
In sheer selfishness, perfectly natural and 
immensely strong, she prefers her freedom 
and her foolish dreams of fame. He cannot 
endure the idle agony of his life, cut off 
from all the best things in the world; and 
he makes his way out to the Soudan, the old 
scene of his early life, and is there killed, 
dying in his friend’s arms. 

The story has a double interest: the 
interest of character in Maisio the heroine, 
and the interest of dramatic life and action 
in Dick the hero and in his friends. Hero 
and heroine are not the right words, but let 
that pass. Now, the first thought that 
occurs to one well acquainted with Mr. 
Kipling’s work, upon reading this, his 
longest book, is of this sort: why is the 
interest of character so slight and the 
interest of action and of life so strong? 
Scenes of superb vigour and animation, 
passages of wonderful force and movement, 
these have struck us and taken hold upon us; 
but the characters, emotions, the mind and 
soid, of Maisie and of Dick have not 
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been felt, and do not remain with us. 
We remember how they looked, talked, 
boro themselves in various situations; we 
still hear their characteristic phrases, we 
still see their attitudes ana motions; 
but themselves, their inner reality, for all 
the power and mind of the book, are 
strange to us. Perhaps this may be the 
reason. Mr. Kipling, before all things, is 
an observer, not a thinker. Certainly no 
one can observe life without colouring or 
shaping his observations by his thoughts: 
each has his own way of observing life, 
according to his own habit and east of 
mind. But it is not so much the reflections 
upon life, as the reflections of life, that Mr. 
Kipling values; and he leaves the bare 
facts, in all their intensity and vividness, 
to create the impression which he desires us 
to receive. There must be no waste of 
words, no flow of sentiment, no dwelling 
upon motives: take the facts, he seems to 
say, as lifelike as I can show them, and 
make what you can of them. This may be 
called cynicism, but it need not be that. 
Without question it is an effective literary 
method; but, and here is the difficulty, it 
is a method of very limited application. 
It will excellently serve for a brilliant 
sketch of certain scenes, where the men and 
women act and speak in character, with all 
the appropriate peculiarities of manner and 
speech. A third-class smoking-carriage full 
of soldiers, labourers, and city clerks, each 
with his personal or professional dialect and 
style, and with that curious force and energy 
which belong to the less cultured, Mr. Kip¬ 
ling’s manner serves perfectly to give us 
that. But a drawing-room full of more 
sophisticated and of less intelligible persons, 
all possessing the complicated emotions and 
using the subtile language of a life ex¬ 
ternally refined: what will his robust 
method make of that? Here we turn to 
Mr. Henry James. He will in twenty pages 
bring home to us the passion or the intel¬ 
lect at work in that room, perhaps during 
one hour only; yet each word wifi 
be essential and indispensable. If Mr. 
James try his hand upon coarser material, 
he fails at once: witness many pages of 
the Princess Casaniassima. Hitherto, Mr. 
Kipling has been successful when dealing 
with life of a certain vehement intensity, 
not only in the emotions of it, but in the 
outward manner: his soldiers, with all their 
heartiness, or roughness, or swagger, or 
strength, men “ of strange oaths,” full of 
experience, yet children after all in many 
things; these are admirable. Or his 
natives of India, whoso circumstances, sordid 
or picturesque, dignified or pathetic, are 
felt to be impressive; these he can present 
to us in perfection. But in whatever he 
handles well, there must be salient points 
rather than delicate shades. “ One crowded 
hour of glorious life,” splendid and intoxi¬ 
cating, he can render into words of mar- 
vollous intensity; some scene of touching 
pitifulness, quite simple and human, ho 
can draw with touches absolutely true and 
right. He is master of human nature in 
the rough, in its primitive or unconventional 
manifestations. . His rapid sketches, care¬ 
fully as thoy are designed, give an im¬ 
pression rather of an immense capacity of 
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eye than of a fineness of sympathy and 
understanding. His work of this “ coloured 
and figured ” sort is unrivalled, and stands 
alone; no one has done anything quite like 
it. But Mr. Kipling is, or seems to be, 
so fascinated by these lively effects, that he 
wishes to treat everything in the same way, 
which is irritating. He appears almost to 
despise whatever is not vivid and impressive; 
to look at everything from the standpoint 
of a man who knows camps and barracks, 
wild countries and native quarters. He at¬ 
tempts to play Othello to his ignorant reader’s 
Desaemona, in a manner almost ludicrous. 
A writer may be intimate with Valparaiso 
and Zanzibar, without being superior to the 
reader, who knows only Bloomsbury and 
Kensington, or Oxford and Manchester. It 
is impossible to take English life of all 
kinds by storm, for literary purposes, with 
the methods applicable to military stations 
in India. And so, whilst in this book, the 
scenes in the Soudan, and the riotous 
humours of special correspondents, are 
convincing and true to the inexperienced 
reader, there is a great deal which rings 
false. Torpenhow’s warning comes into 
our mind, “ take care, Dick: remember, 
this isn’t the Soudan.” When Mr. Kipling 
is concerned with Maisie’s character, and 
the less obvious emotions of life, we are 
constantly thinking, take care: remember, 
this isn’t an Irish private. One striking 
fact illustrates this comparative incapacity 
for treating delicate or sophisticated senti¬ 
ments : we cannot remember the phrases 
used. Professional terms, technical slang, 
all varieties of masculine dialect and ex¬ 
pression, are easily remembered by Mr. 
Kipling’s readers: everything forcible and 
boisterous. But of Dick’s conversation 
with Maisie, of the sentiment and psycho¬ 
logical description, we can quote not one 
word. Take away from Mr. Kipling his 
salient points and lively effects, and then 
his style becomes merely commonplace. 
And even in his best passages, the strained 
expression, the unrelaxed determination to 
be vigorous, grows wearisome. Contrast 
with Mr. Kipling the enchanting style of 
Pierre Loti: that strangely ironical and 
gentle style, so caressing and unforgettable. 
For Les trois Dames de la Kasbah, we would 
give many a Plain Tale from the Hills. 
And, ultimately, Mr. Kipling’s incessant 
vigilance, lest he fall into the hackneyed 
and the tame, produces an effect of brilliant 
vulgarity: an effect wholly unjust to Mr. 
Kipling, yet an inevitable result of his 
method, when carried to excess. Surely, 
one protests, we do not want special corre¬ 
spondence, even composed with genius. 

Apart from this mannerism, Mr. Kipling’s 
work has innumerable good qualities. 
^Restraint, a dislike of the superfluous, how 
rare is that just now! To take one small 
instance: Mr. Kipling makes Dick quote 
Emerson and Marvell, but he does not 
mention them by name. In actual life, we 
do not mention the authors of our quota¬ 
tions : we quote what we suppose familiar 
to our companions. But in books there 
seems to come upon the writer a desire to 
exhibit his reading: he mentions Emerson 
and Marvell. It is an infinitely small 
matter, but it is precisely characteristic of 


Mr. Kipling. Directness, also; only Mr. 
Meredith, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Stevenson, 
to name three very varied writers, can so 
give us the absolutely right and infallible 
phrase. Mr. Kipling, with “ his eye on the 
object,” is astounding ; with no accumula¬ 
tion of detail, no tiresome minuteness, he 
brings before us the very reality of life and 
of character, so far as character can be 
shown in sketches of talk and action. For 
there are these limitations to Mr. Kipling's 
art; within them I recognise with gratitude 
and admiration a fine writer. But, outside 
them, I seem to see, if I may make a vigor¬ 
ous quotation in Mr. Kipling’s manner, 
“ another good man gone wrong.” Let us 
hope for the best, and enjoy what is already 
in so great a measure so excellent. 

Lioxel Johxsox. 


Historic Oddities. Second Series. By S. 

Baring-Gould. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Barixg-Gould can hardly escape the 
charge of book-making, however original 
his work in fiction may be, so far as concerns 
his Historic Oddities, of which he has now 
issued the second series. His procedure 
largely consists in unearthing curious epi¬ 
sodes in history, and paraphrasing the 
original and often forgotten authorities ; but 
there is no attempt to put the episodes in 
their proper perspective or to criticise their 
relations to other events. 

This method is conspicuous in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s treatment of the Anabap¬ 
tist outbreak in Munster, which occupies 
nearly half the present volume. He 
confines himself to retelling the story, and 
a gruesome one it is, of the Anabaptist 
Saturnalia as narrated by Kerssenbroeck, 
who, as a young man, was an eye-witness 
of the scenes he described. Yet Kerssen¬ 
broeck, though he has no pretensions to be 
more than a chronicler, incidentally throws 
considerable light on the causes which gave 
the movement in Munster such unenviable 
pre-eminence. The so-called Anabaptist 
movement was, indeed, the result of the 
extreme development of the Lutheran doc¬ 
trines, and as such was viewed with pecu¬ 
liar reprobation by the Lutherans them¬ 
selves, while it was connected in the past 
with the heresies of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses. It was in its inception an 
attempt to establish an ideal Christian 
commonwealth, with complete equality and 
community of goods. Such an attempt 
was naturally welcome to those who re¬ 
sented the feudal and industrial oppression 
of the days; and in Munster and other towns 
where Anabaptism took root, a strong repug¬ 
nance existed among an active-minded popu¬ 
lation of artisans against the burden of 
religious houses. Kerssenbroeck incident¬ 
ally tells us that, even before the Anabaptist 
doctrines had developed themselves, the 
guilds in Munster had clamoured against 
the industrial occupations carried on in 
the religious houses, who undersold the 
ordinary artisans in the market. The 
destruction of looms, &c., in the reli¬ 
gious houses was one of the first acts of 
the new sect, and enabled it to secure control, 
first of the guilds, and then through the 
guilds of the entire organisation of the town. 
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It is equally significant that the Prince 
Bishop at first connived in this action, from 
a desire to break up the Catholic establish¬ 
ments and convert the bishopric, as in many 
other instances in Germany, into a secular 
principality for his family. But the Prince 
Bishop soon found he had unchained a tiger. 
The irresolute policy adopted towards the 
Anabaptists only emboldened them; and 
their success attracted daring and fanatical 
spirits from the Low Countries, who found 
themselves hopelessly coerced in their native 
towns by the iron despotism of Spain. It 
was from these recruits that the real leader 
of the outbreak was drawn—a tailor called 
Bockelson, or, as he is generally known 
from his native place, John of Leyden. But 
the story of the Anabaptist domination in 
the fatal city may be left to Mr. Baring- 
Gould, or rather to Kerssenbroeck. The 
narrative is a ghastly one, and it is sufficient 
to notice that the movement ran through 
all the phases of religious and moral 
anarchy until its extinction in blood. The 
visions by which John of Leyden main¬ 
tained his authority over the Anabaptists, 
the cruelties by which he enforced his 
authority, the despotism which his adherents 
and the believers in the new programme of 
equality and paternity allowed their king, 
his assumption of regal titles and extrava¬ 
gance, and the inevitable development of 
religious into sexual licence—all contribute 
a melancholy page to history and fixed a 
lasting stigma on the Reformation. 

Mr. Baring-Gould devotes another essay 
to describing the part which the fanaticism 
of the Patarines contributed in enabling 
the Vatican to carry out Gregory the Great’s 
momentous policy of enforcing celibacy on 
the priests in Milan, where the married 
clergy cited the example of St. Ambrosius 
on their side with peculiar force. The 
Patarine mob, which held doctrines that 
were possibly ultimately derived from the 
Gnostic heretics, were certainly enrolled on 
the side of the Vatican, and afford one of 
the first instances, but by no means the last, 
where popular fanaticism has been used by 
the Church to further an important measure. 
But the success of one of the cruel struggles 
which necessarily attended Hildebrand’s 
great reform was as much, if not more, due 
to the local jealousies and episcopal factions 
than to the fanaticism of the sectaries, 
who are credited with having given a name 
to a quarter of “ fair Milan.” 

Turning to more modern history, Mr. 
Baring-Gould gives at some length an 
account of the' murder of Father Thomas in 
1840, at Damascus, a murder which gave 
rise to the most general outburst of feeling 
against the Jews that Europe has witnessed 
in this century. Such an incident leads 
by easy transition to a catalogue of the 
various charges brought in the Dark Ages 
against the Jews. The topic would seem 
congenial to Mr. Baring-Gould. He loves, 
at any rate in this volume, to linger among 
the unclean shades of religious mania, self- 
deception, and frenzy, and to dwell upon 
diseased imaginings. He exhumes for a 
nineteenth-century episode, under the title 
of a Swiss Passion play, a caso of religious 
mania ending in self-immolation and a 
parody of the crucifixion, which occurred not 


far from the tourist-haunted Falls of Schaff- 
hausen. Mr. Baring-Gould appears to regard 
this horror as a natural result of religious 
frenzy among the Swiss, and suggests that 
the recollection of it may have influenced the 
Swiss Government in excluding the Salva¬ 
tion Army from the Cantons. But such 
horrors belong to no age and to no country, 
though they may at times break forth in 
epidemics; and perhaps they are better 
buried in oblivion than dragged up into the 
light. 

C. E. Dawkins. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Stephen Ellicott'e Daughter. By Mrs. J. H. 

Needell. In 3 vols. (Frederick Wame.) 

Me Fell among Thieves. By D. Christie 

Murray and Henry Herman. In 2 vols. 

(Macmillan.) 

A Bitter Birthright. By Dora Russell. In 

3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

That Affair. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 

Pender Cudlip.) In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Anglomaniacs. (Cassell.) 

Paul Creighton By Gertrude Carr Davison. 

(Di|by & Long.) 

Readers of Julian Karslake's Secret and The 
Story of Philip Methuen do not need to be 
told that Mrs. Needell has done good work 
before now; but it may be doubted whether 
she has done anything that will serve to 
prepare them for a novel exhibiting such a 
combination of vigour and beauty as is to be 
found in Stephen Ellicott'e Daughter. Indeed, 
the immediate impression made by the book 
is so deep and sharp that the critic who has 
to move from the chair in which he reads 
to the chair in which he writes, and who 
cannot improvise a consciousness of aloof¬ 
ness from the object of his criticism, must 
needs feel the necessity of holding himself 
well in hand, lest in the record of this im¬ 
mediate experience he should do the injustice 
always done by effusiveness of indiscrimin- 
ating eulogy. There are, indeed, certain 
apparent lapses from perfect imaginative 
realisation, which strike the reader more 
forcibly on a first perusal than they might 
strike him on a second. It seems hardly 
possible that the self-absorbed, morose, and 
repellent Stephen Ellicott—to whom we are 
introduced m the first chapter—should 
develop into the kindly, genial, sympathetic 
old man whom we learn to know later on ; 
and one feels somehow that, in the story of 
the shameful career of Lancelot Hen¬ 
derson, there is a ’similar apparent breach 
of imaginative continuity. Mrs. Needell 
does not exaggerate his possibilities 
of baseness —his is one of the cases 
in which such exaggeration would be 
almost impossible ; but it would seem as if 
her contempt for the miserable hound had 
tempted her into giving that baseness a 
somewhat unnatural manifestation. Such a 
man would have met the prospect of ex- 
osure, not with hard, outspoken defiance, 
ut with coaxing, wheedling sophistry—the 
natural weapons of his tribe; and would 
not have resorted to the coarser implements 
of warfare until a time came when nothing [ 


else would serve his turn. If, however, 
these are defects, they are finely atoned 
for. Anthony Glynne and Hester Ellicott 
are a hero and heroine who, though cast in 
an ideal mould, are full of flesh and blood 
humanity; while Winifred Henderson, with 
her indomitable pride, her keen sense of 
honour, her outward crust of cynical cold¬ 
ness, and her inner fire of passion, is a 
masterly study. It is hardly too much to 
say that Mrs. Needell’s treatment of the 
relations between Anthony and Winifred 
has the touch of genius. 

The experiences of the man upon the 
Jericho road who fell among thieves are to 
most of us not quite unfamiliar ; but Harry 
Wynne, whose adventures are chronicled by 
Mr. Christie Murray and Mr. Henry Her¬ 
man, was an exceptionally unlucky young 
dog. Indeed, had another title been wanted 
for the record of his misfortunes, it might 
have been found in the proverbial phrase 
“Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
Captain Heaton, the gambling club pro¬ 
prietor, Mr. Herbert Whale, professional 
card-player and amateur money-lender, and 
their precious ally, Mr. Butterfield, the 
fashionable jeweller, are certainly people 
into whose clutches it is not desirable to 
fall; but they seem dovelike creatures when 
compared with Mr. William Reid, who is 
the cleverest swindler in Europe, and Mr. 
Gilead Gilfoil, who, in spite of nis paralysed 
frame, is equal to either bank-note forgery 
or scientific murder. Mr. Harry Wynne 
begins his career as a pleasant, manly, easy¬ 
going young gentleman of almost incredible 
folly, and it is difficult to say whether his 
getting into the frying-pan or his getting 
out of it displays the greater amount of 
idiocy; but by the time he finds himself 
well in the fire he is in possession of his 
rather late-developed wits, and proves him¬ 
self not merely a man, but a man who is 
unmistakably wide-awake. Though Mr. 
Christie Murray’s name has certainly ap¬ 
peared on the title-pages of novels which 
represent a higher class of imaginative work 
than is to be found in Me Fell among Thieves, 
the new book has the merit of being a really 
good story of its kind. It is, as a matter of 
course, capitally written, and—save in a 
few chapters in the middle of the 
book—the continuity of narrative interest is 
sustained without a break. Even Harry’s 
Bulgarian experiences are related with real 
spirit, and the record of them is in itself 
by no means bad reading ; the misfortune 
is that it is, for the most part, jure padding, 
and even the skill of the writer does not 
suffice to disguise its true character. Then 
again, it is surely rather a strain upon the 
probabilities that a man in Mr. Butterfield’s 
position, who is making a handsome income 
by a form of scoundrelism not positively 
dangerous, should put himself within the 
reach of the criminal law in the manner 
described in the story; while the employment 
of that terribly hackneyed plot motif, the 
singular likeness between the hero and the 
principal villain is unworthy of constructors 
of the rank of Messrs. Murray and Herman. 
If, however, novels are made to read, as the 
razors in the old humorous poem were made 
to sell, Me Fell among Thieves fulfils the end 
of its being, for it is eminently readable. 
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A Bitter Birthright tells the story of the 
consequences of a crime, or, to speak with 
perfect accuracy, the consequences of a 
repentance; for had Lady Gilmore only let 
sleeping dogs lie, she might have ended her 
life In perfect comfort, and left Miss Dora 
Bussell, like the needy knife-grinder, with 
no story to tell. The deceased Lord Gilmore, 
who belonged to a handsome race, had a 
natural prejudice in favour of a handsome 
heir, ana when his first-born proved to be a 
a hunchback he was accordingly much 
annoyed, his irritation being increased rather 
than d iminish ed by the birth of a second 
son whose lines and proportions were all 
that could be desired. In order, therefore, 
that family comfort may be restored, Lady 
Gilmore and a trusted nurse take the heir, 
ostensibly for the sake of his health, to a 
secluded village in the north of Scotland, 
whence the mother returns, bringing with 
her a small coffin, which, being supposed to 
contain his body, is consigned to the 
family vault. The second son, Hugh, there¬ 
upon reigns in his elder brother’s stead, and 
in due course succeeds to the title and 
estates, possession of which he would doubt¬ 
less have retained to the end of the chapter 
had he not spoiled his mother’s schemes by 
marrying his sister’s penniless governess. 
This act of rebellion serves to awaken the 
feminine conscience which has been quietly 
sleeping for a quarter of a century, 
and Lady Gilmore is not the first person 
who has found wonderful satisfaction in 
an act of virtue, which is also an act of 
spite. The hunchback, who has grown 
into a stalwart and not ill-looking young 
farmer, is brought back, the rebel is de¬ 
posed, and then the stoiy begins to be 
lively, with a liveliness imparted by envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
battle, murder, and sudden death, with 
paralysis, adultery, and more or less of 
intoxication thrown in as makeweights. 
Walt Whitman thinks it would be better if 
we were all like the beasts, who “ do not 
lie awake in the dark and weep for their 
sins but it seems to need a multiplicity of 
horrors to enforce the moral that repentance 
is a mistake. 


The constituents of That Affair are luscious 
sentimentality, crude humour, doubtful 
English, still more doubtful French, and 
general commonplace of conception and 
handling. On the whole, the sentimental 
passages which are meant to be taken 
seriously provide more amusement than 
those which seem to have a deliberately 
humorous intent; but, unfortunately, these 
are the very passages which the practised 
novel-reader will skip, because, as he will 
say, he knows all about them, and they 
have nothing to do with the story—two 
pleas which cannot possibly be controverted. 
The principal personages are mainly dis¬ 
tinguished by remarkable eyes, with which 
they perform feats, physical and psychical, 
not to be rivalled even by Sam Weller’s 
“patent double million glass magnifier.” 
Those of the hero are very brilliant— 
differing in this respect from their owner— 
but in the course of ordinary conversation 
they “ soften curiously,” and, when fully 
softened, are wont to turn upon people 
“ with the power of an electric search¬ 


light.” The heroine, on the other hand, 
has eyes with which, even when they are 
fixed upon the floor, she sees, “in some 
occult way, every movement and line-of bis 
[the hero’s] grand, manly figure; every 
feature and expression of his splendidly - 
handsome face.” Everyone knows the kind 
of incident that, as the milliners say, 
“ goes with ” this sort of description; but, 
indeed, there is no lavish profusion of 
incident of any kind, and, until the third 
volume, which is rather brisker than its 
predecessors, both “ that ” affair and all the 
other affairs move along rather slowly. In 
fact, the book can be read with profit only 
by those who are anxious to enlarge thoir 
vocabulary. In curiosities and novelties of 
language it is decidedly rich. 

The design on the cover of The Anglo¬ 
maniacs —a bleeding heart surmounted by an 
earl’s coronet—promises just such a pleasing 
combination of the aristocratic and lachry¬ 
mose elements as is commonly to be found 
in the works of the imitators of Ouida. 
This promise is, however, unfulfilled; for, 
though some members of the English 
Brahmin caste are introduced, they fau to 
live up to their titles in the approved fashion; 
and, while the book is not deficient in little 
touches of genuine pathos, the anonymous 
writer makes no attempt to be harrowing. 
Indeed, the most obvious as well as the 
pleasantest feature of The Anglomaniacs is 
the bright humour which plays over every 
page. The book is a sketch, evidently 
studied from the life, of the Transatlantic 
plutocrats who are, like Mrs. Boffin, “ high¬ 
flyers at fashion,” or, to speak more pre¬ 
cisely, at rank; and the story deals with 
the attompts of Mrs. Floyd-Curtis and her 
subsidised ally, Mrs. Clay, to transform the 
pretty, vivacious, Lily Floyd-Curtis into 
Lady Melrose. Lily, with her thin veneer 
of cynical worldliness and her clear brain 
and warm heart underneath, is charming 
company, and the feminine schemers are 
a delicious couple. How they fare must 
not be revealed ; for the book, which is full 
of good things, and not wanting in really 
brilliant things, ought to be read. 

It would be gratuitously cruel, and would 
serve no useful purpose, to tell the whole 
truth about Paul Creighton. It may suffice 
to say that it is apparently the work of a 
very young lady, who is absolutely devoid 
of literary experience, and who has studied 
the worst possible models. The story and 
the telling of it are almost incredibly 
grotesque. 

James AsucnoFr Noble. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Essays, Scientific, Political, and Sjieculative. 

By Herbert Spencer. In 3 vols. (Williams & 
Norgate). Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Essays have 
long been accessible in three series, published 
at intervals between 1857 and 1874 ; and those 
who are curious in matters of bibliography 
must have noticed that they were printed from 
American types. The truth is that Mr. Spencer, 
like De Quineey, has been more honoured during 
his life-time in the United States than in his 
own country. It was otherwise with Darwin, 
not one of whose works, wo believe, havo ever 
been reprinted in America down to this day. 
Mr. Spencer wisely accepted the inevitable. 


Through the good offices of his friend, the late 
Prof. Youmans, he was not only able to derive 
some profit from the American sale, but also to 
import into the country of origin sheets printed 
from the American plates—a fact worthy of 
consideration in the present state of the copy¬ 
right question. Now, however, the improved 
state of his health has permitted him to subject 
all his miscellaneous writings to a thorough 
revision, to add several not previously reprinted, 
and to re-arrange the whole in a definite 
edition. Seven new essays are here given, in¬ 
cluding the famous address to ‘ ‘The Americans, ’ ’ 
after his visit to that country; and at the same 
time references are supplied to as many more 
magazine articles, which he has not thought it 
necessary to republish. The original order of 
the essays, which was largely chronological, 
has also been recast. The first volume now 
contains those dealing primarily with the scien¬ 
tific aspects of evolution, beginning with the 
brief paper on “ The Development Hypothesis,” 
which he contributed to the Leader in 1852, 
seven years before The Origin of Species. The 
second volume contains those treating of phil¬ 
osophical and aesthetic questions, including the 
famous criticism of Comte’s classification of the 
sciences (which has also been published 
separately), and the postcript to the essay on 
“ The Origin and Function of Music,” in reply 
to the views of Darwin and Mr. Gurney, which 
appeared only last year in Mind. The third 
volume contains the ethical, political, and 
social essays, which are by no means the least 
interesting class, especially when we observe the 
rigid consistency which animates alike the 
“Railway Morals” of 1854, and the “From 
Freedom to Bondage ” of 1891. In (short, the 
philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer may be 
learnt from these collected essays as clearly as 
from any of his more systematic works. We 
must not omit to mention that the third volume 
ends with a copious subject-index to all three, 
compiled by Mr. F. Howard Collins. 

The Letters of S. O. 0. Edited by Arnold 
White. In 2 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co;) 
For more than forty years — 1844-1888 — 
Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne enjoyed the 
privilege of using the columns of the Times as 
the channel for expressing his opinions on most 
social and political matters. Unless his letters 
had possessed some rare qualities, they would 
never have gained this almost unique distinc¬ 
tion. What those qualities were it is not 
difficult to see. He had the command of a 
vigorous pen, and, standing aloof from party, 
delighted in exposing the shortcomings and in¬ 
consistencies of statesmen and administrators, 
while for the sufferers he expressed so warm a 
sympathy as to rouse that emotion in the hearts 
of others. Naturally combative, he never 
shrank from controversy : but it seems to have 
been always unselfish in its aim and generally 
free from personal bitterness. It is true that, 
in drawing public attention to the condition 
of the poor in his own county [Dorset), the 
first subject which engaged his active mind, he 
could not help exciting the wrath of the 
neighbouring squires and farmers ; and the 
Home Secretary of the day—Sir James Graham 
—stigmatised him as a “popularity-hunting 
parson.” But, looking at the matter nearly 
fifty years afterwards, we must not only acquit 
him of all blame, but recognise the value of the 
services which he rendered then, and on many 
other occasions, to a class which sorely needed 
a champion. His letters on Ireland are worth 
studying at the present time, and their general 
tone (may be inferred from the intimacy of 
their writer with Mr. Walter. In ecclesiastical 
matters S. G. O. shows himself to less advant¬ 
age. He writes, indeed, with his usual force, 
but not with his usual fairness. He is excellent 
in denouncing abuses, and sometimes in suggest¬ 
ing practical reforms; but his Protestantism 
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is of a type which has almost ceased to be. 
Himself a clergyman, he was singularly anti¬ 
clerical in his habit of thought, and altogether 
failed to comprehend the revival of Church life 
that was taking place around him. Yet, oven 
so, his criticisms are not without their use, and 
contribute towards making these volumes a 
valuable commentary upon the chief public 
events and social questions of the past half 
century. 

Slack in White. By The Prig. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) “The Prig,” as his four or five little 
volumes toll us, is one of those who hold with 
Horace and with Milton that 

“Joking decider great things, 

Better and stronger oft than earnest can.” 

Perhaps there is something rather mediaeval, or 
of the Renaissance humour, about his method of 
controversy by satire: he indulges the broader, 
Gothic spirit of downright jesting, like those 
old parodists of holy hymns, or that rare clerical 
buffoon, Walter de Mapcs. Again, he reminds 
us of Ulrich von Hutten, and his Epistolac 
Obsairorum Virorum, which set all the 
humanists and friars by the ears. “ The 
Prig’s ” one aim is to laugh Anglicans, more 
especially the “ Ritualists,” out of their theo¬ 
logical attitude; to save Rome by ridicule. It 
cannot be denied, unless by his victims, that he 
jests with infinite wit, and not a little serious 
learning underneath the cap and bells. Yet we 
cannot wholly applaud his present effort. He 
grows ponderous and far-fetched in his satire. 
His book is an attempt to reproduce the Refor¬ 
mation in England, under modem conditions, 
and to show how quibbling and vain are the 
Anglican pretensions to continue the Catholic 
Chinch of Old England, by describing a second 
Reformation and a second Establishment, with 
all their consequences. He imagines a Bill 
brought before Parliament and carried, making 
a new settlement of religion, by including in 
the Established Church all religions whatsoever 
that will join it: the creeds, articles, canons, 
dogma and discipline, are all reduced to a dead 
level of agreement with everything. The 
amusing part of this jeu d'esprit lies in its 
picture of the latitudinarian clergy, the per¬ 
plexed prelates, the gradual growth of seces¬ 
sion and nonconformity. The old Established 
Church is, of course, considered schismatical by 
the new; and the old history repeats itself. 
Clergy of the new Establishments apo those of 
the old, in “Ritualist” fashion; distinguished 
persons “ go over ” to the old body. And so 
the farce continues. The moral is obvious: the 
Roman Church alone has the logic of facts on 
her side; once leave her, and anything may 
happen—any political vagary may change the 
very creeds of an Establishment. The idea of 
bringing the nature of the English Reforma¬ 
tion home to men’s minds in this fashion is 
good; but “The Prig’s” satire is not so deli¬ 
cate as it used to be. This book is caricature 
of the broadest type, and therefore not half 
so effective as, for example, that delightful 
work, The Prig’s Bede. In the present book we 
have satire of this kind; the Marriage Service 
of the new Establishment runs thus: 

“1, M, take thee, A r , to be my wedded wife, to 
have and to hold from this day forward, for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish till death or a decree 
aim us do part, and thereto I plight thee my 
troth.” 

This would be more pointed had the Established 
Church over given the slightest signs of tolera¬ 
tion for divorce in its corporate capacity. None 
the less, all who have “ The Prig’s” cause at 
heart will wish him well in his battle of plea¬ 
sant wit against dubious wisdom. 

Seven years ago Mr. Lionel Tollemache 
printed two volumes of essays, entitled, Safe 


Studies and Stones of Stumbling, together with 
some verses by his wife, whose poetical gift is 
known to readers of the Academy. The 
volumes were “ for private circulation ” only, in 
the sense that they could not be obtained for 
money; but the edition was not a limited one, 
and the author was so generous in his distri¬ 
bution that they may be found in the libraries 
of most public institutions. He has now 
determined to publish them in the usual way, 
but at cost price; that is to say, the two 
volumes, containing more than 670 pages of 
letterpress, may be obtained from Mr. William 
Rice, 80, Fleet-street (who is also, most appro¬ 
priately, the publisher of the Journal of Educa¬ 
tion) for a total expenditure of 7s. 6d. As the 
essays were reviewed at the time in the 
Academy (January 10, 1885), we must content 
ourselves now with calling attention to the new 
matter, which is mainly contained in an 
appendix to Stones of Stumbling. This includes 
the “Recollections of [Mark] Pattison,” which 
attracted so much attention on their first 
appearance in the Journal of Education. 
Together with the notice of Charles Austin (in 
Safe Studies), it must always possess a perma¬ 
nent value, as an unrivalled example of Bos¬ 
wellian portraiture—with the added interest 
that, in recording the traits of his friends, the 
author is half-unconsciously revealing some of 
his own. We take the liberty of quoting part 
of the (new) dedication of the essays to the late 
Lord Tollemache. 

“ Ignoscas, si quis priscae pietatis amorem 

Spreverit, heu, genitor ter venerande, tuum. 

Quae paupertatis fuerit tua cura levandae, 
Testantur nitidae laeta per arva casae. 

Exemplum dominis dederas, et certa colonis 
Rura tuis. Quis non, te moriente, dolet! - ” 

Mr. John R. Russell, of Kirkwall, has 
been at the pains of reprinting, in a limited 
edition of 250 copies, the pamphlet in which 
Defoe tells the story of the pirate Gow, the 
original of Captain Cleveland in Scott’s Pirate. 
Apparently, only a single copy of the original 
is known to exist, that in the British Museum. 
Like most of the buccaneers whoso names have 
entered into romance, Gow seems to have been 
a poor creature ; and nothing can exceed the 
feebleness of the resistance which he and his 
crew offered to capture. In fact, it is just this 
absence of attractive colours which, in our 
judgment, attests the authorship of Defoe. 
The work belongs to the Captain Singleton and 
dark Sheppard period, when Defoe was 
employed to write for John Applebee, the 
semi-official Newgate printer, by whom this 

E amphlet was published. The present editor 
as added a few notes, tending to identify Gow 
from local information. His father seems to 
have come from Scrabster in Caithness; and a 
few relics of him are still preserved in the 
Orkneys. The book, which is a very creditable 
example of Kirkwall printing, maybe obtained 
in London from Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co. 
Neither the original nor the reprint bears a date 
on the title-page. 

The Open Court Publishing Company, of 
Chicago—which we have been accustomed to 
rogara as an organ for the dissemination of 
philosophy—has sent us, through Messrs. 
Brentano, a handsome translation, in two 
volumes, of Gustav Freytag’s early novel, The 
Lost Manuscript, “ Die Yerlorene Handschrift.” 
The name of the translator is not given; but 
that it appears with the author’s sanction may 
be inferred from the fact that he has himself 
sent the following graceful motto, which is 
prefixed to it in a facsimile of his no less 
graceful handwriting; 

“ Ein tiichtiges Menschenleben endet auf Erden 
nicht mit dem Tode; es dauert in Gemuth und 
Thun der Freunde, wie in den Gedanken und der 
Arbeit des Volkes.” 


The book is an admirable specimen of American 
typography, which, when at its best, pos¬ 
sesses the additional attraction of strangeness 
to English eyes. Though we recognise the 
feeling that has induced tho publishers to 
enshrine every page in a coloured border, we 
cannot say that we approve of such a fancy 
dress for a novel. The head-piece to the second 
volume also leaves something to be desired. 
The binding has the double merits of stoutness 
and elegance. Altogether, this is a worthy 
compliment to the veteran author, whose 
Reminiscences also have lately appeared in 
English. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Heinemann has at last ready for issue the 
long-promised De, Quincty Memorials, in two 
volumes. The delay in publication was caused 
partly by the difficulty in reproducing the 
portraits with which the work is adorned. The 
volumes include not only a largo mass of 
correspondence between De Quincey and 
members of his family, notably his mother, 
brothers “ Pink,” and his two sisters, but also 
letters between himself and Coleridge, tho 
Wordsworths, Hannah More, Christopher 
North, &c. The Memorials will be followed 
shortly by the first instalment of De Quincey’s 
Posthumous Works. 

Under the brief but emphatic title of 
Jl'ar, Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish 
a revision of the article contributed to the 
Encyclojxtedia Britannica by Colonel J. Frederick 
Maurice, R.A., to which is now added a list of 
books on modem wars and the military art in 
all languages, with notes to assist students in 
selection. 

Messrs. Perctval £ Co. will publish 
next week a Short History of Greek Philosophy, 
for students and general readers, by Dr. John 
Marshall, rector of the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh. The main purpose of this book is 
to present an account of Greek philosophy 
which, within strict limits of brevity, shall be 
at once authentic and interesting—authentic, as 
being based on the original works themselves ; 
interesting, as presenting to the ordinary 
English reader the great thoughts of the 
greatest men of antiquity, on problems of 
permanent significance and value, in language 
freed from technicality and abstruseness. 

The Rev. Dr. Atkinson’s book, Forty Years 
in a Moorland Parish : Reminiscences and 
Researches in Danby in Cleveland, will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan in about a 
fortnight. Anyone whojhas had the good fortune 
to tramp the Yorkshire moors with Dr. 
Atkinson, and hear him pour forth his stores of 
observations on the geology, archaeology, 
folklore, and history of his district, mixed with 
anecdotes of the quaint manly folk among whom 
he has lived and worked, knows what an in¬ 
teresting volume the record of all he has seen, 
heard, and thought should make. 

Mr. George Meredith’s novel, One of 
Our Conquerors, will bo published this month, 
in three-volume form, by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan’s prose book, The 
Coming Terror, is to be issued by Mr. William 
Heinemann early next week. It consists, to 
no little extent, of controversial matter on 
subjects of the day, its chief object being to 
protest against over-legislation, especially in 
matters moral and literary, while showing at 
tho same time that the modem gospel of self- 
culture may be injurious to society. 

The second volume of the Talleyrand Memoirs 
will be published in England by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh, and in 
America by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, at 
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the end of the present week. The third volume 
will appear simultaneously with the French 
edition on July 1. 

Kilmallie is the title of a new novel by the 
author of The Chronicles of Glenbuckie, which 
will be published next month, in two volumes, 
by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

The first volume of the Economic Journal, to 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan next week, 
will open with an account of the objects, &e., 
of the' British Economic Association, written 
by the editor, Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. 
Among the other contents will be:—“Some 
Points in French Economic History,” by Mr. 
F. Seebohm; “ Economic Doctrine in England 
during the Eighteenth Century, ” by the Rev. Dr. 
Cunningham; “ The Fall in Silver,” by Mr. 
H. Hucks Gibbs; and “Difficulties of Social¬ 
ism,” by Mr. Leonard Courtney. There will 
also be notes and memoranda, reviews, and a 
list of recent books and articles in periodicals. 

Tiie forthcoming number of the Religions 
lleciew of Reviews, to be published on April 8, 
will contain an article entitled, “ Christ or 
Anti-Christ: Is Mr. W. J. Stead a Representa¬ 
tive of Christianity ? ” 

The publishing firm of Messrs. Walter Smith 
and Innes, in Bedford-street, will henceforth 
be known by the style of A. D. Innes and Co., 
Mr. Walter Smith having finally withdrawn 
from the business, and Mr. T. Slingsby Tanner 
having become a partner. 

The date of the Folk-lore Congress, to be 
held in London this autumn, has been slightly 
advanced. The first meeting will bo held on 
Thursday, October 1, in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries. A number of foreign 
folk-lorists have expressed their intention of 
attending the Congress, some coming from as 
far as Russia and Finland—both countries to 
which our own Folk-Lore Society has paid 
special attention. 

At the Royal Institution, Mr. J. Scott Keltie 
will, on Tuesday next, April 7, begin a course 
of three lectures on “ The Geography of Africa ”; 
Prof. Dewar will, on Thursday next, April 9, 
begin a course of six lectures on “Recent Spec¬ 
troscopic Investigations ” ; and Prof. Sylvanus 
P. Thompson will, on Saturday next, April 11, 
begin a course of four lectures on “ The 
Dynamo.” The Friday evening meetings will 
be resumed on April 10, when Sir William 
Thomson will give a discourse on “ Electric and 
Magnetic Screening.” 

Mr. Baden-Powell, C.I.E., the author of a 
standard treatise on the land-tenures of the 
Punjab, will read a paper at the Society of Arts 
on Thursday next, April 9, at 4.30 p.m., upon 
“The Indian Village Community, with special 
reference to Modem Investigation.” The chair 
will be taken by Sir Steuart Bayley, political 
secretary at the India Office. 

A paper on “ Shelley, and his Relations to 
Christian Dogma,” will be read by Dr. A. H. 
Japp, at tho meeting of the Shelley Society, 
to be held at University College, Gower-street, 
on Wednesday next, April 8, at 8 p.m. 

During Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in sell¬ 
ing a large collection of autograph letters and 
MSS., brought together from various sources. 
Perhaps the most notable lot is a series of 
verses, notes, &c., addressed by Goethe to 
Caroline Grafin von Egloifstein. There are 
also interesting letters of Dr. Johnson, Burke, 
Bums, Coleridge, Lamb (unpublished), Shelley, 
Dickens, and Thackeray; and we may specially 
mention one from Byron to bis sister Augusta, 
in which he is said to give a “ complete his¬ 
tory ” of his relations with the Countess Guic- 
cioli. 
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Three courses of lectures will be delivered at 
University Hall, Gordon-square, during April 
and May—on Sundays, at 3.30 p.m., by Dr. 
James Martineau, on “The Gospel of Luke”; 
on Wednesdays, at 8 p.m., by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove on “The Fourth Gospel; on Fridays, 
at 3 p.m., by Miss Beatrice Potter, on “The 
Co-Operative Movement in Great Britain.” 
The fee for each of the two latter courses is 
os., and for members of workmen’s clubs, Is. 
Application for tickets should be made to the 
warden, the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed. 

Mr. R. T. Wright, law lecturer at St John’s 
College, has been appointed editor of the 
Cambridge University Reporter, in succession to 
Prof. G. F. Browne, now canon of St. Paul’s. 

Prof. W. H. Bennett, of Hackney College, 
and formerly fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
has been temporarily appointed to the chair of 
Hebrew at New College, London, vacant by 
the death of Dr. Evans. 

A paraphrase of some of the late Prof. 
Emslie’s Sermons, by Miss M. S. Wright, is 
announced for publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The March number of the Eagle, a magazine 
supported by members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, contains an interesting article on 
“ The College Days of William Wordsworth,” 
who took his degree exactly one hundred years 
ago. It appears that the set of rooms, or rather 
the single room, which he seems to have occu¬ 
pied during his whole undergraduate course, 
is now utilised as a store-room in connexion 
with the kitchen. Another article prints letters 
from Archbishop Whitgift and others concern¬ 
ing the opposition of St. John’s to the enclosure 
of Garret Hostel Green by Trinity College in 
1600. 

We have received the first issues of Publica¬ 
tions of the University of Pennslyvania (London: 
Kegan Paul & Co.), which are to consist of 
monographs in philology, literature, and 
archaeology. The series is opened with a 
learned essay on “ Poetic and Verse Criticism 
in the Reign of Elizabeth,” by Felix E. Schdl- 
ing, assistant professor of English literature. 
He here deals with the treatises of George 
Gascoyne, King James, Gabriel Harvey, 
William Webbe, Puttenham, Gosson, Lodge, 
and Sir Philip Sidney ; and promises hereafter 
to devote a special study to the life and writings 
of Gascoyne. Dr. Morris Jastrow, junior, 
professor of Arabic, describes a stray tablet 
from the library of Asuraasirbal, which has 
found its way to America. Besides an excel¬ 
lent facsimile of both sides of the tablet, re¬ 
produced by the levytype process, he gives a 
transliteration and translation, and shows that 
it is a fragment of the Babylonian epic of 
Dilmarra. Incidentally he adduces reason for 
assigning it to a non-Semitic source. Finally, 
Mi-, Stewart Culin, secretary of the museum of 
archaeology—who has already written curious 
treatises on the same subject—describes, with 
illustrations, two gambling games of the 
Chinese in America; fin t ’em, or “repeatedly 
spreading out ” ; and pak hop phi, or “ white 
pigeon ticket.” The series is to be continued 
by Prof. W. A. Lamberton, Prof. Daniel G. 
Brinton, Dr. H. H. Furness, and others. 

We regret to record the death of the Rev. 
Samuel Savage Lewis, fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, which took place, very 
suddenly, on Tuesday, March 31. Mr. Lewis, 
as our readers know, was a most devoted anti¬ 
quary, and for many years past the energetic 
secretary of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
Only last winter he paid a visit of archaeo¬ 
logical research to Asia Minor, whence ho wrote 
a letter to the Academy (January 17, 1891), 


describing a hitherto unrecorded Greek inscrip¬ 
tion. He will be greatly missed in many circles 
at Cambridge. 


TRANSLATION. 

“ EIN GLEICHES ”—A PARALLEL. 

(Lines written by Goethe, in 1783, on a solitary 
wooden hut situated on the loftiest point among 
the pine woods at Ilmenau.) 

Beyond all heights 
Is peace. 

In the tops of the trees 
Stirreth no breeze; 

Silent the birds in the wood. 

Thou hast but to wait, 

Soon shalt thou, too, know rest. 

H. Schutz Wilson. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for April contains two interest¬ 
ing philological articles. Prof. Marshall makes 
it clearer than before that he does not claim to 
have solved the problem of getting back to any 
great extent to the original Aramaic of Jesus 
Christ’s discourses. The thesis which he now 
hopes to have established is, “ that the diver- 
ences in our synoptic Gospels are in some cases 
ue to a variant translation of one and the same 
Aramaic word.” It would be strange indeed if 
this were not the case; but we fear that only 
the very simplest of Prof. Marshall’s instances 
are provable. He still seems to us to deal too 
mechanically -with his problem. Prof. Sunday 
continues Ms survey of the “synoptic” ques¬ 
tion in a lucid and popular style. Only on 
one point he seems obscure; does he draw the 
natural inference from the facts of language 
referred to on p. 313, viz., that the fourth of 
the Beatitudes in Matt. v. is not original '( If 
not, what is the Aramaic original of “ meek ” 
in Matt v. 5 ? Of the other articles, the cor¬ 
respondence between Delitzsch and Hofmann, 
on the Descent of Christ into Hades, has a 
doctrinal interest. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Caws- d’-Oel- van chi Mu*£e Royal d’Amsterdam. Paris: 
Lib. del’Art 2*6 fr. 

Dubois, Ch. Le Bois de Vincennes et les oommunea environ- 
nan tea. Paris : Jamati. 40 fr. 

Herrmanowski, P. Die deutsche Gotterlehre u. ihre Ver- 
wertung in Konst u. Dichtung. Berlin: Nicolai. 7 M. 
50 Pf. 

La no, P. de. L’lmpdratrioe EugCnie. Pans: Victor- 
Havard. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Seklio, M. Die dichteriache Sprache in Heines “ Bach der 
Lieder.” Leipzig: Foclc. 2M. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Ayroles, J. B. J. La Puoelle devant INJgliae de son temps; 

document* nouveaux. Paris: Gaume. 16 fr. 

HCbxer, le Comte de. Une ann#e de ma vie (1848—9). 
Paris : Hachette. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Mouizot-Thibault, Ch. Des Droits dee Chambree hautea 
ou Senate en mature delois de finances. Paris: Rousseau. 
8 fr. 

Randaccio, C. Storia navale universale antioa e modem a. 

Vol. I. Turin: Loescher. 6 fr. 

Schraxzer, C. II Diritto di guerra e dei trattati negli stati a 
governo rappresentativo. Turin: Loescher. Sir. 

Sello, G. Beitriige zur Gesohichte d. Landes WQrden. 

Oldenburg: Stalling. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Thoumas, le g#n<*ral. Le Mar#chal Lannes. Paris : Calmann 
L#vy. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Vraye kt parfaitk Science des Armoiries : ou, l’lndioe 
armorial de feu Maistre Lowan Geliot, augment# par P. 
Palliot. R#impression fac-simile. Paris: Rue de Seine 
76. 100 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Fkkmy, E. Synthase du rubis. Paris : Dunod. 25 fr. 
Ganger, A. Die Freihcit d. Wfllens, die Moral u. das Uebel. 
Graz : Leusehner. 1 M. 40 Pf. 

Meyer, A. B., u. A. 8cuadenbf.ro. Album v. PhRropinen- 
Typen. Nord-Luzon. Berlin: Friedlander. 40 M. 
Roswao, C. L’argent et l’or: production, consommation et 
circulation des m#taux pr#cieux. Paris: Dunod. 60 fr. 
Saccardo, P. A. Chromotaxia seu nomendator colorum 
polyglottus. Berlin: Friedlander. 2 M. 

Voss, W. Mycologia camiolica 3. Thl, Aacomycetee. 
Berlin: Fnedliinder. 1 M. 60 Pf. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

Bikleb, J. Ueb. die Echtheit d. Ludonkchen Dialogs 
Cynicus. Leipzig: Lock. 90 Ff. 

Domingo df. Sancto Thomas, Arte de la lengua Quichua, 
publicada denuevo por J. Platzjnann. Leipzig : Teubner. 
10 M. 

Grossk, H. Beitriige zur Syntax d. griechiachen Mediums u. 

Fassivums. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 

Bciiirlitz, C. Beitrnge zur Erkljirung der Rede d. Sokrates 
in Platons Symposion. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 20 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHAUCER AT WORK. 

Christ's College, Cambridge: March 14,1891. 

It is interesting to watch Chaucer’s method 
of making a translation. His Tale of Melibeus 
enables us to observe some of his difficulties, 
and how he attempted to overcome them. It 
is not easy for us to put ourselves in his place. 
We must bear in mind that in translating from 
the French he had no dictionary to refer to, 
and he had to work from an M8. original, 
which, as we can plainly see, was either not 
very legible or else contained mistakes. Wo 
may think that some of his blunders are rather 
singular, but I doubt if many of us, under all 
the circumstances, would have avoided them. 

I now proceed to give examples of his mode 
of procedure. My references are to Group B, 
as numbered in the Six-text edition. 

In 2187 Chaucer says : “ Right as motthes 
in the shepes flees anoyeth to the clothes,” &c. 
As a matter of fact, he is merely giving a 
sentence from the Vulgate version of Prov. 
xxv. 20, which has, “sicut tinea vestimento,” 
a clause not found in our English version. But 
he had not the Latin before him. What he had 
was the French version—viz., “ la tigne, on 
lartuison, nuit a la robe.” Of course, we can 
easily discover that lartuison (see artison in 
Cotgrave) is a mere equivalent to, or gloss 
upon, the word tigne, or the Latin tinea ; but 
Chaucer had no means of discovering this. 
Perhaps his MS. was miswritten ; at any rate, 
all that he could make of it was en la toison, 
which he promptly turned, correctly enough, 
into “ in the sliepes flees.” It is rather a 
desperate solution of the difficulty; but he had 
to face it, and he was not to be daunted. 

In 2515 he tells us that “ the litel iresel wol 
slee the grete bole and the wilde hert.” Asa 
fact, this represents a line in Ovid, Remefl. 
A man's, 421— 

“ Parua necat morsu spatiosum uipera taurum.” 

But he had not the Latin before him; he had 
only the French version : ‘‘ la petite vivre occist 
lo grant torel.” Unluckily he did not know 
the sense of vivre, but he had to say something; 
so he took it to represent the Latin uiuerra, a 
ferret; and, as the word “ ferret ” had not, at 
that date, been adopted into our language, the 
only available word for him to use was neces¬ 
sarily “wesel.” 

In 2027 we find; “For Senek seith thus; 
that maister, he seith, is good that proveth 
shrewes.” 8cneca uses no such word as 
“maister”; ho merely says, “ Bonis meet, qui 
malis parcit.” And we observe that, in 
Chaucer's version, noeet disappears. The 
reason is, once more, because all he had before 
him was the French version : “ Cellui uniat au.r 
bons, qui espargne les mauvais.” Clearly, his 
MS. was either illegible or faulty; and he read 
nuist aitx as maistre. Or perhaps his MS. had 
nuist au bon, or else maistre bon. Any way, we 
see how very easily.the mistake arose; nuist au.r 
represents “maister” ; and bans, or ban, repre¬ 
sents “is good.” Moreover, the word proreth 
points to an M8. reading esprouue, ioresparne or 
espanjne. 

In 2754 we have : “ and therefore clepeth 
Cassidore poverte the moder of mine.” But 
Cassiodorus calls poverty “ mater criminum ” ; 
and the French text has “mere des crimes.” 


Either his MS. was corrupt or illegible; and so 
crimes became mines. Write out these words 
in medieval letters, and observe how slight is 
the difference. 

In 2866 we have : “ For seint lame seith in 
his epistles,” &c. The editors turn “ epistles ” 
into “epistle,” on the ground that St. James 
only wrote one epistle; which only shows how 
little they understand their business. For the 
French text has : “ Senecmies dist cnsesescrips”; 
and it is notorious that the number of Seneca’s 
letters is considerably more than one. The 
error is in another place. Chaucer, or his MS., 
has turned senecques or seneques into seint iucques 
or seint iaqiies. Here, again, thoso who are 
best acquainted with MSS. will most easily see 
why. 

I think we may draw much much instruction 
from these examples. They show us clearly 
what sort of difficulties beset our old authors, 
and to what desperate shifts they were driven 
in their attempts to overcome them. It would 
be grossly unfair to jest at their errors, for 
their difficulties were enormous; and I doubt 
if modem editors are invariably their betters. 
Let us rather admire their invincible courage. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


MARY FITTON AGAIN. 

London: Match 28, 1891. 

As I have seen tho portraits of Mary Fitton 
at Arbury Hall, and as Mrs. Newdegate, who 
has lived with them, agrees with me that they 
do not correspond with Shakspere’s description 
of his dark mistress, I think your readers will 
do well to trust us, who have no theory to sup¬ 
port, rather than Mr. Tyler, who has not seen 
the pictures, and naturally inclines to his own 
theory. He has not either seen tho letters of 
“ M. Ma,” or “M. Maxey,” which he thinks 
are Mary Fitton’s. I have, and they certainly 
are not in Mary Fitton’s hand. Moreover, 
though they do call Lady Anne Newdegate 
“ sister,” one of them says 

“So, sweet sister, desiring you to continue me 
in your love, and remember your pore sister, 
hoo will always love you as one of my dere friemles"; 

and as I do not think that this is the way in 
which one sister by blood would write to 
another, I conclude that M. Maxey used the 
word “sister” in a general sense, more affec¬ 
tionate than that in which “cousin” was so 
often employed. 

The postscript to the letter quoted above 
is:— 

“ Good sister, let me intret you to remember me 
to fir edwarde fltten and my lady, and to send this 
letter to my sitter ftten, if you send vnto her.” 

Possibly this “sister fltten” meant Mary 
Fitton. What we have to do is to search and 
wait for further information. Whether it may 
become our painful duty to bum tho present 
Lord Pembroke, and Wilton, if, as dread report 
says, his lately-bought Mytens portrait of his 
ancestor, William Ilerlwrt, proves swarthy—as 
ho is reported to have said it is—instead of fair, 
I leavo for further consideration. One earl and 
one house cannot, of course, be allowed to stand 
in the way of our doctrine, that W. H. is the 
Pembroke of 1601. The late Dr. Rimbault told 
mo that an inconvenient entry in a Tudor MS. 
stood in tho way of the theory of William 
Chappell and a friend of his, that Dr. Bull 
wrote the music to “God Save the King.” 
They clubbed together, bought the MS., and 
solemnly burnt it, with the pious ejaculation:— 
“ Thank God, we’ve got rid of that objection! ” 

But I have asked Lord Pembroke to let me 
go down and see his picture—as I want an 
excuse for riding over to Woodyates, to see the 
changed home of Browning’s footman- 


ancestor ;—and if I see both picture and house 
I will report on them to your readers. 

J. G. Furnivall. 

March 30,1891. 

P.8.—Lord Pembroke writes to me, under 
date of March 28 ; 

“ Tho Mytens portrait in my possession makes 
W. H. possess a rich sort of complexion, in¬ 
clining to swarthy. The Vandyck portrait 
(according to tradition, not painted from life) 
gives him, perhaps, a more ruddy but less 
swarthy look. The Mytens portrait, which I 
bought, is, perhaps, of doubtful origin; it is not 
identical with the Mytens portrait, from 
which the well-known engraving is taken, and 
which seems from certain curious and exact 
resemblances to have been used by Van Dyck, 
as well as the statue now at Cambridge.” 


THE NEW FRAGMENT OF EURIPIDES. 

Kirnon, St. Andrewi, N.B.: March 28, 1891. 

I am far from undervaluing such minutiae 
as those to which Mr. Housman refers, though 
half a lifetime spent in elementary teaching 
has made me weary of insisting upon them. 
Had I been callous to the distinction between 
Siatyipm and Siafopw, I should not have written 
to defend myself. 

I am only too well aware of errata in my 
books, as well as in my hasty jeu d'esprit. 
These last may partly be excused by hurry in 
revision. Certainly, if not following suit, I 
should have written Ticrai ; and had I thought 
twice, I should have remembered that &xp> does 
not occur in tragedy. This may well be an 
accident—just as occurs four times in the 

Tracin'n iae and nowhere else in Sophocles. 
But tort would have equally suited my purpose, 
which was not, of course, to restore at a breath 
“the hand of Euripides,” but to contribute 
something towards future criticism by indi¬ 
cating the lines of conjecture which a first 
reading of the fragments had suggested to me. 
It was only after yielding to the temptation 
that I bethought me of Phaethon—and of 
Goethe. 

There is only one point of principle, raised 
in this friendly correspondence, on which I care 
to dwell. Attempts have recently been made 
to elevate (?) the emendation of classical texts 
into an exact science; in other words, to 
reduce it to a mechanical operation. I do not 
believe in this, and tho revelation in the 
Aristotelian papyrus, of the two readings of a 
line of Solon, may support my contention. If 
a critic had been found to conjecture xp*“>* : * 
<pvy6vrui for xiv^fiby Xtyorras, would he have 
escaped censure ? 

Lewis Campbell. 


THE EAGLE OF ETAN-GILGAMOS AND HIS 
KINDRED IN FOLKLORE. 

Dedham, Eetex : March 23, 1891. 

Dr. K. Kohler, in tho Academy for March 
21 (p. 284), in reference to the Chaldean story 
of “The Eagle and the Serpent,” sees somo 
connexion between it and tho old Persian 
legends relating to Simurgh. The Sin-bird or 
Simurgh is tho Avesta Saena-meregha (Skt. 
Vyena-mriga), usually rendered by “eagle.” 
Dr. West, in bis Pahlavi texts (“ Sacred Books 
of the East,” vol. v., pt. i.), translates the Sin- 
bird by “griffon.” In Bundahis xxiv. 11 we 
read that “ first of all birds the griffon of threo 
natures was created, not for this world.” 

The Simurgh seems to have some connexion 
with the Hindu Garuda or Garu/a, the great 
enemy of serpents and snakes. In tho Chaldaean 
legend the eagle is clearly described as at 
deadly enmity with the serpent. 

According to Hindu tradition, the Garuda, 
the bird of Vishnu, was the king of the 
Suparnas, whose abode was said to be in the 
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Simbali forest. In Chinese Buddhist legends 
we find a reference to the Garurfa as the 
devourer of the serpent-dragon, &c. The 
Great Bain asking Riitra says: 

“ To the North of the great Ocean there is a large 
tree called Khtasalmali; it is seven yojanas round 
at its root, and is embedded twenty yojanas in the 
ground. It grows one hundred yojanas high, and 
its branches spread fifty yojanas round. 

“ . . . The king of these Garurfas, when he wishes 
to seize the dragons, flies up into the tree and 
looks down on the Ocean; then he flaps his wings 
and divides the waters to the distance _of 1600 
yojanas, on which he flies down and picks up the 
dragons just as he pleases and eats them” (Beal’s 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, p. 50). 

The Sin-bird’s resting-place was also said to 
be on a sacred tree (see note to Bn. xxiv. 11, in 
“ Sacred Books of the East,” vol. v., p. 89). 

Gubematis looks upon the mythological 
eagle of the Hindus as the winged solar horse; 
and he thinks that the first trace of the 
legendary and proverbial enmity between the 
bird of prey and the serpent is to be found in 
the contest between Indra, as a 9 yena or hawk, 
and Ahi (Zoological Mythology, ii., pp. 182, 
183). 

In the Academy for October 18, 1890 (pp. 
314-5), I have suggested that the fabulous Garurfa 
or Supama was borrowed by the Hindus from 
a non-Aryan mythology, most probably from 
the Dravidians through the Babylonians. The 
Chaldean story renders this supposition highly 
probable. It. Morris. 


“THE GOLDEN LAKE.” 

London: March 26,1891. 

In the review of my book, The Gulden Lahe, 
in the Academy of March 21, your critic states 
that its leading features are identical with those 
of another Australian story, entitled The Lost 
Explorer, though he was kind enough to add 
that there was “sufficient difference in the 
treatment to exclude any suspicion” of my 
work being in any way indebted to the last 
named. I may, however, state that I have not 
read Mr. Hogan’s book, that my story was 
accepted by Messrs. Trischler in last June, and 
that as The Lost Explorer did not appear 
till the September following, I could not very 
well have been guilty of appropriating its 
contents. W. Carlton Dawe. 


A PTOINTMENTS EOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Apiil 6, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Victoiia Institute : “ The Apparent Cruelty 
of Nature,” by the Rev. Theodore Wood. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Darwin and Hegel,” by 
Mr. D. G. Ritchie. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum : “ Sound and Music,” 
by Mr. A. R. Bennett. 

Tuesday, April 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Geo¬ 
graphy of Africa,” I., bv Mr. J. Bcott Keltie. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : “ The Baal and 
Aahtoretli Altar discovered at Kanawat in Syria, now in 
the Fitewilliam Museum, Cambridge,” by Mr. J. Pollard ; 
“ Ideograms common to Accadian and Chinese,” by the 
Rev. C. J. Ball. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Cost of the Genera¬ 
tion and Distribution of Electrical Energy,” by Mr. 
R. E. B. Crompton. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ The Geographical Distribu¬ 
tion of Slugs,” by Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell; “The Ana¬ 
tomy of Dolirhotis patagnnica ,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard ; 
“ A Viviparous Batnybial Fish from the Bay of Bengal,” 
by Dr. B. Alcook; “ ftathybiaster vrxillifrr. Wyv. Thoms,” 
by Prof. F. JefFrey Bell. 

Wkdxksday, April 8, 8 p.m. Geological. 

8 p.m. Shelley Society: “ Shelley and his Relations 
to Christian Dogma,” by Dr. A. H. Japp. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Durability of Pic¬ 
tures painted with Oils and Varnishes,” by Mr. A. P. 
Laurie. 

Thursday, April 9, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Recent 
Spectroscopic Investigations,” I., by Prof. Dewar. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: “TheHeraldry of 
the Cumberland Statesmen,” by Chancellor Ferguson ; 
“ The Brasses in the London Museums,” by Mr. Andrew 
Oliver; “ Further Remarks on Jade,” by Mr. James 
Hilton. 

4.80 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Indian Village 
Community, with special reference to Modern Investiga¬ 
tion,” by Mr. B. H. Baden-Powcll. 


8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Representation of 
Combinations of certain Electrical Quantities by means 
of tho Analytical Forms called ‘ Trees,’ ” by Major 
Macmahon. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ The Design of Multi¬ 
polar Dynamos,” by Mr. W. B. Esson. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, April 10, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ 
Meeting, “ Modern Locomotive Construction,” by Mr. 
W. W. F. Pullen; “ The Design of Locomotive Cylin¬ 
ders,” by Mr. John H. Barker. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: “Some Points, 
chiefly Metrical, in * Julius Caesar/ ” by Mr. B. Dawson. 

8 p.m. Buskin Society: a Paper by Mr. Andrew 

M. J. Ogilvie. _ , „ 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Electric and Mag¬ 

netic Screening,” by Sir William Thomson. 

Saturday, April 11, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The 
Dynamo,” I., by Prof. Silvanua P. Thompson. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnigntly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO ASTRONOMICAL BOOKS. 

Tycho Brahe. By J. L. E. Dreyer. (A. & 
C. Black.) 

The System of the Stars. By Agnes M. 
Clerke. (Longmans.) 

Although Tycho Brahe is not the greatest 
name in astronomy, it may he said that 
without him tho greatest would not have 
been. His observations were, to borrow a 
phrase of Carlyle’s, the sunken column on 
which the far-shining generalisations of 
Kepler were reared. Yet in another way, 
like Copernicus, one may even say, like 
Bacon, he belonged less to the new than to 
the old order of thought. In preparing the 
foundations of modern discover}', he crowned 
the edifice of Greek astronomy. Living 

i 'ust before the invention of the telescope, 
ie carried the methods of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy as near perfection as they could be 
brought without its aid. Ho determined 
the places of standard stars to within a 
minute of arc, while Copernicus had looked 
on the reduction of errors of observation to 
eight minutes as an unattainable ideal of 
accuracy; and his estimate of the year’s 
length is, according to Dr. Dreyer (p. 333), 
“ only about a second too small ”—although 
obtained without the help of a pendulum- 
clock. But Tycho, while he could observe 
and register phenomena with great pre¬ 
cision, was little able to penetrate below 
their surface. In this respect he was a type 
of his whole age, the second half of the 
sixteenth century, which produced many 
excellent observers but only one great 
speculative genius, the ill-fated Giordano 
Bruno. 

As is well known, the Danish astro¬ 
nomer rejected the Copernican system, so 
far as it involved the double movement 
of the earth. He seems to have been one 
of those worthy people who hold that truth 
lies between the two extreme opinions. The 
planets moved round the sun, and there 
Copernicus was right; but the sun moved 
round the earth, and there Ptolemy and 
common senso were right. Of course there 
were arguments against the earth’s motion ; 
but they were not insuperable, as Galileo 
showed without any assistance from the 
telescope. Dr. Dreyer thinks that religious 
bigotry had something to do with his 
hero’s compromise. But the opinions of 
Luther and Melanchthon, which he quotes 
in this connexion as opposed to the Coper¬ 
nican theory on the ground of its incom¬ 
patibility with Scripture, are scarcely 
relevant, seeing that Luther died in 1546, 


the year of Tycho’s birth, and Melanchthon 
in 1560, the year when his attention was 
first drawn to astronomy. Early in the 
seventeenth century, when the heliocentric 
system had been condemned by the Holy 
See, it could be held with perfect security in 
Germany, as we learn from a letter of 
Kepler’s to Galileo. How sincere Tycho 
was in upholding the immobility of the 
earth is proved by his dying prayer that 
Kepler would interpret his observations in 
accordance with that theory. The difference 
between a mere observer and an observer 
who was also a great thinker is well shown 
by the circumstance that, while Tycho and 
Kepler discovered the moon’s annual 
equation independently of one another, 
Tycho merely gave a mathematical expres¬ 
sion of the fact, while Kepler, as Dr. Dreyer 
says, 

“ displayed his wonderful genius by suggesting 
that the moon might be retarded in its motion 
by a force emanating from the sun, which 
would be greatest in winter, when the moon 
and earth are nearer to the sun than they are 
in the summer ” (p. 342), 

although he subsequently abandoned this 
happy inspiration. It is true that Tycho 
was the first to establish one great fact in 
physical astronomy, by proving that comets 
were heavenly bodies moving beyond the 
orbit of the moon, and not, what Aristotle 
had supposed them to be, mere atmospheric 
exhalations. But this resulted directly from 
his observation that the comet of 1577 had 
no appreciable parallax ; nor does he seem 
to have noticed that in thus dealing a blow 
to the Aristotelian physics, with their system 
of crystalline spheres, he was destrojdng the 
necessary condition of the diurnal rotation 
of the heavens. 

Tycho has been accused of sharing the 
astrological superstitions of his age; and 
his public utterances on the subject certainly 
give countenance to the charge. But Dr. 
Dreyer has shown by the evidence of a 
private letter dated 1587 (pp. 384, sqq .), 
that such expressions must not be taken too 
seriously. Tycho drew up his horoscopes 
rather as a return for the magnificent bene¬ 
factions of his royal patron Frederick H. of 
Denmark than from any belief on his own 
part in the value of such forecasts. 

Tycho Brahe was a most conscientious 
observer, but he seems to have been con¬ 
scientious in no other way. He has been 
numbered among the “ martyrs of science ” ; 
but, in truth, he has no more claim to the 
title than Bacon. Let me at once add that 
the haughty independence of the astrono¬ 
mer’s character is not less markedly con¬ 
trasted with the subservience, than are his 
sterling scientific merits with the presumption 
of the charlatan chancellor. But of genuine 
heroism there is little enough to be found 
in his life, nor was thore need of much. 
The difficulties thrown in the way of his 
astronomical studies by the aristocratic 
prejudices of his family and order have 
been greatly exaggerated by popular 
biographies, and seem by Dr. Dreyer’s 
account to have been only just enough to 
test the sincerity of his vocation. The 
romantic marriage with a peasant girl, about 
which so much used to be said, turns out to 
have been, in all probability, a rather dis- 
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creditable connexion, to which his friends 
might justly object, and which only 
long continuance converted, according to 
Danish custom, into a more legitimate union. 
At thirty, Tycho found himself more richly 
endowed for the work of research than had 
been the lot of any scientific inquirer since 
the time of the Alexandrian Museum. 
Thanks to the liberality of Frederick II., 
he was able to devote twenty years to 
celestial observations in Uraniborg, the 
fairy palace of astronomy that he built for 
himself in the island of Hveen; and if at 
the end of that time some of the royal 
benefactions were withdrawn by Frederick’s 
successor, Christian IV., the catastrophe 
must not be attributed to a coalition of petty 
spites and jealousies, but to Tycho’s own 
flagrant misconduct. Dr. Dreyer writes 
biography not only with the indefatigable 
diligence, but also with the inflexible veracity, 
of a man of science ; and the facts which he 
relates are quite sufficient to destroy the 
popular legend which has so long circulated 
on the subject of the great astronomer’s 
departure from Denmark. A manor was 
granted to Tycho, saddled with the 
obligation to keep up a lighthouse be¬ 
longing to it. This duty he seems to 
have completely neglected, notwithstand¬ 
ing repeated remonstrances (pp. 108-9). 
He received a prebend, subject to the 
customary payment of a year’s revenue 
to the widow of its previous holder; but, 
“ with characteristic coolness,” he declined to 
discharge the obligation until compelled to 
do so by a peremptory order from the king, 
and subsequently tried to indemnify himself 
by throwing on the heirs of his predecessor 
the cost of certain repairs for which he was 
himself responsible (pp. 110-11). At a 
subsequent period we find him persistently 
refusing to execute similar repairs, although 
the chapel attached to the prebend was 
threatened with ruin in consequence of his 
neglect (p. 221). He also appears to have 
been guilty of brutally unjust and oppres¬ 
sive conduct towards a tenant of the same 
prebend, conduct which, as Dr. Dreyer 
says, “ certainly did not improve his credit 
with the young king, who throughout his 
life wished to act justly by everybody, irre¬ 
spective of rank and social position ” 
(p. 221). We can hardly wonder that the 
astronomer was at last deprived of the pre¬ 
bend, of his Norwegian estate, and of a 
yearly pension of 500 dalers. His defiant 
conduct cut off the possibility of a recon¬ 
ciliation with the Danish Government; and 
the few remaining years of his life were 
spent in the service of the Emperor Rudolph, 
whose combined passion for science and in¬ 
capacity for politics vividly remind one of 
the royal astrologer in Calderon’s most 
famous play. 

Five years ago I had the pleasure of 
introducing Miss Agnes Gierke’s History of 
Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century to the 
readers of the Academy. Since then the 
merits of that work have received full recog¬ 
nition from the persons best qualified to 
speak on the subject; and her authority to 
discuss the profoundest questions raised in 
the science about which she writes may 
now be taken as admitted by all whom it 
may concern. Her new work addresses 


itself to a more select public than her last; 
that is, it demands a greater familiarity 
with the subject to take up, and a greater 
power of sustained attention to read 
through. It is, indeed, a book which not 
only the best informed general reader, but 
also probably many specialists, may consult 
with profit. It is hard to imagine that 
everyone who can -handle an equatorial or 
a spectroscope with dexterity carries in his 
head the enormous mass of facts and 
ideas relative to sidereal astronomy that 
Miss Clerko has sifted from piles of scien¬ 
tific archives—English, American, French, 
German, and Italian—and digested into a 
series of luminous dissertations: nor is there 
any other work of reference to which those 
who wish for the latest and completest 
instruction can turn with equal certainty 
that they will find their wants supplied. 

To talk about the “ System of the Stars ” 
is, of course, a very different thing from 
talking about the solar system. By the 
latter is understood a definite group of 
objects, with whose relative positions, 
shapes, dimensions, masses, and movements 
we are perfectly acquainted. But of the 
sidereal universe, the most we can say with 
any approach to certainty is that it does 
form a system of finite, though vast, extent, 
embracing, so far as we can see, the whole 
sum of material existence, and roughly 
defined in one plane, even to the unaided 
eye, by the zone of the Milky Way. 

Only a generation ago a different view 
was maintained by some high scientific 
authorities, who held that the nebulae con¬ 
stitute galaxies co-ordinate with our own, 
and succeeded by others without number 
through the infinitudes of space. But even 
then some philosophers were of a contrary 
opinion, and it is they who have turned out 
to be right. Beyond, or rather within, this 
most general fact our knowledge is meagre 
and fragmentary. But the fragments, such 
as they are, may be exhibited in a certain 
logical order, advancing from the particular 
to the general, from the simple to the com¬ 
plex, from the relatively clear to the rela¬ 
tively obscure; and this is the sort of Sys¬ 
tem implied in the title of Miss Clerke’s 
book. Much of it reproduces on a greatly 
enlarged scale what was rapidly outlined in 
the relative chapters of her History of 
Astronomy ; but so important is the progress 
made in the last few years that much of it 
is entirely new. During that period the 
photographic camera has proved itself a 
potent instrument of discovery, as well as a 
veritable weapon of precision, in the hands 
of the astronomer. We sometimes hear of 
a dwarf on the shoulders of a giant; but 
the camera, when superadded to the tele¬ 
scope, is a giant on the shoulders of another 
giant. The light-gathering power of the 
one in space is even surpassed by the light¬ 
gathering power of the other in time. 
Prolonged exposure answers the same pur¬ 
pose as increased diameter of object-glass. 
In this manner myriads of new stars have 
been revealed, and not only revealed but 
charted with a hitherto unattainable ac¬ 
curacy. Tho Pleiades have, for the first 
time, been depicted for us as they really 
exist, and as they may be seen in the beauti¬ 
ful frontispiece of this volume—that is to* 


say, swathed in delicate wreaths of nebulous 
light; and the great nebula in Andromeda 
has been shown to present that very 
configuration of rings condensing round a 
central nucleus which was demanded by tho 
hypothesis of Kant. In combination with 
the spectroscope the camera has also supplied 
what Miss Clerke, not without reason, calls 
“ one of the most remarkable verifications 
of theory on record” (p. 137) by demon¬ 
strating, what was before surmised, that the 
curious variation of Algol is due to the 
revolution round it of an enormous but 
feebly luminous satellite. The same potent 
combination of instruments working by a 
different method has analysed Spica Vir¬ 
ginia, Vega, and other stars into doubles so 
close that their components will probably 
never be seen apart -by any human oye. 
And here, at the risk of exposing his own 
ignorance, the present writer must confess 
to a serious difficulty caused by one of Miss 
Clerke’s statements. Certain stars, of which 
Arcturus is one, have been shown to move 
through space with a velocity varying from 
about 100 to 375 miles a second. Now, 
according to Prof. Newcomb, as quoted in 
this work (p. 344), such a speed would be 

“ uncontrollable by the combined attractive 
power of the entire sidereal universe. For bis 
calculations show that the maximum velocity 
attainable by a body falling from infinity 
towards and through a system composed of 
100,000,000 orbs, each five times as massive 
as our sun, and distributed over a disc-like 
space, 30,000 light years in extent, would be 

twcnty-fivo miles a second.Now the 

velocity producible by an attractive system 
is the limit of the velocity it can control—that 
is, bend into a closed curve,” 

whence it is inferred that the stars alluded 
to cannot be permanent members of the 
sidereal system. But one would like to 
know how far the validity of this calculation 
depends on the diffusion of the attractive 
mass over an enormous space, and what is 
the limit to the velocity generated in a body 
falling towards another body from infinity 
or from some more moderate distance. For 
the components of Vega—which has been 
analysed since Miss Clerke’s book passed 
through the press—are said to move round 
their common centre of gravity with a 
velocity of over 370 miles a second, which 
velocity nevertheless is self-evidently “ con¬ 
trollable by gravitation ” since they con¬ 
tinue to move in a closed curve. And Miss 
Clerke herself supplies an instance which, 
though less extreme, is sufficient for the 
purpose. She gives Algol’s satellite a 
velocity of 55 - 4 miles a second (p. 138). 
Now, any possible division of this amount 
between the tangential force and the 
centripetal force must make one or other 
of them greater than the twenty-five 
miles a second given as a maximum by 
Prof. Newcomb’s calculation. At any rate, 
it seems premature to set down Arcturus 
and other swift stars as homeless and aimj 
less vagabonds in the fields of space. 

Let me conclude with a hope that Miss 
Clerke may be encouraged to follow up this 
admirable work with a companion volume 
on the solar system. We shall then possess 
in a completed and scientific form the latest 
results of that wonderful evolution, the 
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various branches of whose history she has 
already embraced, within the outlines of a 
single sketch. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. have added to their series of Oriental 
Catalogues a very useful Bibliotheca Sanscrita, 
or catalogue of new and second-hand hooks on 
Sanskrit literature, extending to sixty pages. 
It is classified into grammars, dictionaries, texts 
and translations, chrestomathies, bibliographies, 
catalogues of MSS., miscellaneous. The texts 
and translations are further subdivided in such 
a way that no less than five pages are given to 
Vedas, and nearly a page to translations from 
foreign languages into Sanskrit. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville read a 
paper upon the passage in Livy (v. 34), which 
describes the original entry of the Gauls into 
Italy. The MSS. have “ per Taurinos saltusque 
Juliae Alpis,” which is absurd; for Turin and 
the Julian Alps (Carmiola) are situated at the 
two extrome ends of the Alpine chain. Grono- 
vius (followed by Crevier) has “ Taurino saltu 
invias Alpes ” ; Drakenborch reads “ per Tauri¬ 
nos saltusque invios A.” ; Madvig conjectured 
“ per T. saltus [vallem] quo Duriae Alpis.” M. 
d’Arbois would adopt none of these changes; 
for he contended that the responsibility for the 
blunder must be laid upon Livy himself, who, 
as appears from other passages in this chapter, 
had attempted to combine two inconsistent 
accounts. One of these—probably that of 
Timagenes, a contemporary of Livy—placed the 
entry of the Gauls into Italy two centuries 
before the capture of Rome, and derived them 
from modem Franco by the route of Turin; 
the other and more ancient one is that of an 
author who believed that their first arrival was 
very little earlier than the capture of Rome, 
and that they had previously occupied an im¬ 
mense tract of country east of the Rhine. 

We have received the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association for 1890 
(Boston: Ginn). Besides the Proceedings of 
the twenty-second annual session, held at 
Norwich, Connecticut, last July, it contains 
four papers printed at length. Of the two first 
of these, we must be content to mention only 
the titles : “ The Order of Words in Greek,” by 
Thomas Dwight Goodell, assistant-professor at 
Yale; and “ Homeric Wit and Humour,” by 
W. Irving Hunt, also of Yale. The third 
paper is by Dr. R. F. Leighton, of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, on “The Medicean MSS. of 
Cicero,” returning to a subject he had beforo 
treated in 1878. In opposition to the received 
view—that these M8S., now in the Lauren tian 
Library at Florenco, were transcribed by 
Petrarch from the archetypes found by him at 
Verona and Vercelli—Dr. Leighton maintains 
(1) that Petrarch was altogether unacquainted 
with Cicero’s letters ad Fam., and that (2) the 
archetype of the Letters ad Att. is known to 
have existed in the Verona Library some years 
before Petrarch’s alleged find. 

“ Petrarch's connexion with the rediscovery and 
circulation of Cicero's Letters is narrowed down to 
a small collection, which was found in his library 
after his death, and which he copied from a codex 
found perhaps at Verona, though the place where 
the find was made is by no means certain.” 
Finally, Dr. Leighton goes on to show, by 
cumulative evidence of great weight, that the 
Medicean MS. were really procured by Coluccio 
di Piero de’ Salutato. The fourth paper is a 
translation, with notes, of the Kafha-TJpanishad, 
by Prof. Whitney, of Yale, which claims to 
have been ‘ ‘ made with more conscientious 
liberalness, with greater independence of the 
native commentators, than its predecessors.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspere Society.— ( Saturday, Feb. 18.) 

Miss Florence Herapath, president, in the chair. 
—Mrs. C. I. Spencer read “A Criticism of ‘The 
Duchess of Malfl,’ ” which took the form of a half- 
hour’s conversation round the tea-table of a 
Devonshire country-house. The play was thus 
looked at from different points of view. But there 
was a general agreement that, whatever faults 
Webster may have had, he could not be accused, 
as seme of his contemporaries might be, of dulness. 
In reference to the ample allowance of bloodshed, 
it was urged that this would not be objected to by 
a seventeenth-century audience, and that justice 
required the death of the two brothers and of 
Bosola. Webster’s character as a critic was re¬ 
ferred to, and his inadequate reference to Shakspere 
considered to be proof of his incompetence as such, 
and yet his frequent imitation of Shakspere, both 
in substance and expression, was evident. It was 
admitted that, notwithstanding that she was not 
always wise in little things, the character of the 
Duchess was drawn with great power, and that 
Webster deserved his place in the front rank of 
dramatists, for having carried out so ably such a 
lovely conception, and that the reader’s sympathy 
is justified in going along with her through all the 
obloquy that followed her, and in all the horrors 
she had to endure. Of her two brothers it could 
not be denied that the Cardinal was the greater 
villain, and some excuse for Ferdinand was found 
in the probable intention of Webster to represent 
him from the beginning as having a vein of mad¬ 
ness, and ample confirmation oi this is to be obtained 
as the play goes on. It was shown that Bosola 
was a very complex character; and his combination 
of scholar and villain, with his occasional moments 
of remorse, proves Webster’s genius in its delinea¬ 
tion. The conclusion arrived at was that “The 
Duchess of Malfl ” is a grand play, for the painful¬ 
ness of it is made supportable by the noble charac¬ 
ters of the Duchess and Antonio, by Delio’s 
faithful friendship, and by the devotion of Cariola 
to her mistress ; and justice is vindicated and 
conscience avenged.—Mr. John Taylor read “ A 
Note on Mr. Swinburne’s Statement of the case 
‘ Euripides r. Webster.’ ” In The Xinetecnth 
Century, June 1886, Mr. Swinburne wrote: “As 
there is no poet morally nobler than Webster, so 
there is no poet ignobler in the moral sense than 
Euripides ; while as a dramatic artist—an artist in 
character, action, and motion—the degenerate 
tragedian of Athens compared to the second 
tragedian of England is as a mutilated monkey to 
a well-made man.” It might have been thought 
wonderful even in a wilderness of monkeys to find 
one of that species so perfect as to be worthy to 
compare with Euripides; but that a mutilated 
monkey should be chosen for fit comparison with 
so consummate a delineator of passion and 
character as the author of the “ Medea” when the 
writer of “ The Duchess of Malfl ” is placed beside 
him as a mental standard, is an estimate which 
would have surprised Euripides’ own countrymen, 
could they have foreseen the curious criticism just 
cited. The judges of Euripides on the Attic stage 
had been the judges of Aeschylus and Sophocles; 
and though the first of these three had not the 
majestic manner of his two predecessors, it was 
surely no more thnn like the later overpowering of 
the genius of a Webster by the genius of a Shak¬ 
spere. The dismal strangulation scene in “The 
Duchess of Malfl ” is of prosaic coarseness of con¬ 
ception compared with the death cf the bride of 
Jason, and the magnificent exultation of the 
sorceress Medea is in passionate contrast with the 
brutal exclamations of the executioners of the 
Duchess. The pathetic fluctuations of Medea’s 
affection in taking leave of her children are like¬ 
wise in choice distinction to the utterance of the 
Duchess to Cariola before her violent death. 
Judged by the delineation of the Duchess cf Malfl 
—his most interesting character in his best play— 
the ethical quality of Webster’s work may also be 
easily found fault with.—Miss Herapath read a 
paper on “ Characterisation in ‘ The Duchess of 
Malfl,’ ” saying that the high rank among 
English dramatists which has been awarded 
to Webster by competent critics is amply 
justified by the power of characterisation 
which he displays in “ The Duchess of Malfl.” 
Detailed consideration was then given to the 


characters of the Cardinal, an embodiment of 
Satan, of Bosola, the incarnation of Envy, of the 
Duchess, an example of noble purity, of Fer¬ 
dinand, led away by an overweening love of 
money, and of Pescara, the man of keen intellect; 
while the scenes in which Antonio and the Duchess 
are concerned exhibit Webster’s power in de¬ 
lineating tender pathos, and altogether tho beauties 
of the play are many and varied.—Mr. R. H. 
Warren read a paper on “Archaeology and Folk¬ 
lore in ‘ The Duchess of Malfl.’ ” From the many 
medical and surgical references in the play, it may 
be imagined that Webster had a special training, 
if not actual practice, in the healing art, combining 
this, as in the case of William of Worcester, with 
an evident taste for antiquities. The various 
allusions on the subjects mentioned in the title 
of the paper were then passed in review, and fre¬ 
quently illustrated by passages from other writers. 

Elizabethan Society.— {Wednesday, March 4.) 

Frederick Rogers, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Ernest 
Rhys read a paper on ‘‘Thomas Dekker.” In the 
course of his paper Mr. Rhys remarked that his 
present notes upon Thomas Dekker were intended 
to complete his account in the “ Mermaid ” edition 
of Dekker’s plays. Those members of the society 
who had made a close study of the plays and other 
writings of Dekker had no doubt realised him for 
the good-natured vagabond of letters that he really 
was, whose vagrant life enabled him to give 
glimpses of many things in Elizabethan times, 
such as no other dramatist gave so abundantly. 
Like Charles Dickens, whom he somewhat re¬ 
sembled, Dekker had a profound sense of the 
tragedy and comedy of what we call low life. He 
delighted in the unfashionable folk who go to 
people what might be called the East-End of 
literature. Dekker, perhaps the most original and 
most striking figure among the lesser known men 
of that brilliant army which follows Marlowe, is 
at the same time one of the most unfortunate in 
bis life and its artistic outcome, judged by the 
standard of his own genius. It was as if Fortune, 
to take a figure from his own play, having first 
presented him with the gift which, as a poet of 
the time, he most desired—the playwright’s great 
opportunity—then turned upon him and said : 

“ But now go dwell with cares, and quickly die.” 

If, however, he lived with cares, he laughed at 
them, and he was too strong to let them kill him 
outright. But, nevertheless, there they were; 
they never perhaps quite upset that undaunted 
good-humour of his, but they defeated him as an 
artist, they allied themselves insidiously with his 
own natural weaknesses to defeat the consummation 
of a really great poetic faculty. Dekker, however, 
is one of those authors whose personal effect tends 
to outgo the purely artistic one. He has the rare 
gift of putting heart into everything he says ; and 
because of this abounding heartiness of his, it is 
hard to measure him by the absolute standards of 
criticism. Indeed, after the endless shortcomings 
and disappointments of his verse and prose have 
been estimated and written against him, he 
remains, after all has been set down, still tho same 
lovable, elusive being, a man of genius, a child of 
nature. For this reason it is disappointing that 
so little is to be actually learned of his life. As 
one reads his plays, and marks the strong in¬ 
dividuality shown in them, the desire to know how 
he ndjusted himself to the everyday life, and took 
its little defeats and encouragements, springs very 
strongly. It is the natural interest that one takes 
in men of his cordial humanity, and it is disap¬ 
pointing to be balked of its satisfaction. In sum¬ 
ming up this strange life and its dramatic outcome, 
it is easily seen what may be said on the adverse 
side. Dekker had great defects. He was the type 
of the prodigal in literature, the kindbearted, 
irresponsible poet whom we all know, and love, 
and pardon seventy times seven. But it is sad to 
think that, with a little of the common talent which 
every successful man of affairs counts as part of 
his daily equipment, he might have left a different 
record. He never attained the serious conception 
of himself and his dignity as a worker which every 
I poet, every artist, must have who would take effect 
proportionate to his genius. He never seemed to 
become conscious in any enduring way of his 
artistic function : and he constantly threw aside, 
under pressure of the moment, those standards of 
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excellence which none knew better than he how to 
estimate. But, after all has been said, Dekker 
remains, by his faults as well as by his faculties, one 
of the most individual, one of the most suggestive 
figures of the whole Elizabethan circle. Because 
of the breath of simple humanity in them, his works 
leave a sense of brightness and human encourage¬ 
ment whose charm lingers when many more careful 
monuments of literary effort are forgotten. His 
artistic sincerity has resulted in a picture of life 
as he saw it, unequalled for its sentiment, for its 
living spirit of tears and laughter, as well as for 
its outspoken truth. His homely realism brings 
before us all the everyday bustle of the Elizabethan 
streets, the craftsmen and ’prentices, the citizens 
at their shop doors, the gallants in the middle 
aisle of St. Paul’s. The general feeling is that of 
a summer’s morning in the pleasant Cheapside of 
those days—more like the street of a little market 
town than the Cheapside of to-day—where, in the 
clear sunny air, tho alert cry of the ’prentices, 
"What do you lack?” rings out cheerily, and 
each small incident of the common life is touched 
with vivid colour. And if the night follows, dark 
and haunted by grim passions and sorrows, and 
the King’s Bench waits for poor poets not far 
away, this poet who had known the night and the 
prison only too well sang so undauntedly that 
the terrors of them fell away at the sound. As he 
had this faith in the happy issue out of his own 
troubles, so Dekker looked unflinchingly as a poet 
upon the grim and dark side of human life, seeing 
it to emerge presently, bright in the higher vision 
of earth and heaven. Much that at first seems 
gratuitously obscene and terrible in his dramatic 
presentation may in this way be accepted in the 
same vigorous apprehension of the comedy and 
tragedy of life, which he himself showed. The 
whole justification of his life-work, indeed, is to be 
found in these words of his, from the dedicatory 
epistle to his “Dream,” which we may well take 
as his parting behest:—"So in these of mine, 
though the Devil be in the one, God is in the 
other; nay, in both. What I send you may per¬ 
haps seem bitter, yet it is wholesome; your best 
physic is not a j ulep; sweet sauces leave rotten 
bodies. There is a hell named in our creed, and a 
heaven, and the hell comes before; if we look not 
into the first, we shall never live in the last.” Mr. 
Rhys, in commenting on the singular “ Dekker’s 
Dream ” at the conclusion of his paper, considered 
the preface one of the best pieces of prose that 
Dekker wrote, and most interesting, autobio¬ 
graphically, as seeming to point to Dekker having 
been driven at one time to a madhouse—a sup¬ 
position further borne out by various scenes in his 
plays, describing the interior of such places. The 
discussion which followed was opened by the 
chairman, and continued by Mr. James Ernest 
Baker, Mr. W. H. Cowham, Mr. Frank Payne, 
Mr. Arthur Nicholson, and other members and 
friends of the society. 


FINE ART. 

“Les Artistes Celkbres.”— Turner, par 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton; Barye, par 
Arscne Alexandre; Hobbema, par Firm’la 
Michel; Madame Vi gee Le Brun, par 
Charles Pilet; Jacob ran Buysdael, par 
Emile Michel. (Paris : Librairie de l’Art.) 
OFthis excellent series of critical biographies 
some thirty or more have now been published, 
and it promises to become in itself a veritable 
“ Librairie de l’Art.” Its peculiar merit as 
a series, one that too clearly distinguishes 
it from a similar publication in this country, 
is that each artist has been treated by a 
writer of established authority as an art 
critic, and one, moreover, who has specially 
studied his particular subject or subjects. 

To make a selection for the sake of brevity, 
and without any invidious comparison, the 
Donatello of Eugene Muntz, the Bembrandt of 
Emile Michel, the Edclinck of Henri Dela- 
borde, the Phidias of Maxime Collignon, the 
Delacroix of Eugcno V6ron, and the Van der 


Meer of Henry Havard, are typical examples 
of that right association between author and 
subject which is indispensable to the produc¬ 
tion of valuable work, whether that work be 
“ popular ” or not. This excellent principle 
has not been departed from in the case of 
the last five biographies. 

Among these is one of the greatest of 
English artists, Turner; and this has been 
written by one of the best of English critics, 
Mr. Philip Hamerton, whose special study 
of his subject is too well known to need 
emphasis here. He has abbreviated and to 
a certain extent re-written his English 
Life of Turner, and in doing so has been 
careful to make clear to the French reader 
the strango distinction hitherto drawn in 
England between painters in water-colour 
and painters in oil, and the attitude of our 
Royal Academy in this and other matters, 
which had so marked an influence on the 
career of the great landscape painters. The 
work on the whole is excellent, but on one 
or two small points he falls a prey to that 
inaccuracy which ever lies in wait for the 
most careful of writers. Turner’s friends 
at Bristol were called Narraway, not Harra- 
way; and Dr. Monro (of the Adelphi) 
and Mr. Munro (of Novar), were very 
different persons. The descendants of the 
former will be surprised to hear that 
“l’amabilite du docteur Munro pour le 
jeune artiste a fiui par accumuler un tresor 
pour 868 h6ritiers. It is to be regretted 
that the illustrations are so poor. We 
look in vain among them for “Crossing 
the Brook ” or “ Ulysses and Polyphemus ” 
or “ The Fighting Temerairo,” or any othor 
of Turner’s finest and most characteristic 
pictures. About half of them are unsatis¬ 
factory reproductions of etchings for the 
Liber Studio rum. 

No such complaint can be made with 
regard to the two volumes by M. Emile 
Michel on the Dutch landscape-painters. 
Van Goyen, the first of them in date, is 
admirably illustrated by his “ View of 
Dordrecht,” in the Louvre; and the brilliant 
“ Haarlemer Meer,” in the Staedel Museum, 
at Frankfort; which remind one of the 
recent appearance of a charming little picture 
by the artist in the National Gallery (Tra- 
falgar-square) which has been hid away 
somewhere at South Kensington for many 
years. Even better represented are Solomon 
Ruysdael and his nephew Jacob; and of 
Hobbema wo have the famous “Avenue,” 
from the National Gallery, the “Watermill,” 
from the Louvre, and several other of his 
masterpieces. Whether Jacob Ruysdael 
was, after Rembrandt, the greatest artist of 
Holland is a question upon which all will 
not agree with M. Emile Michel, although 
there are few whose opinion in the matter 
has more authority. On another question, 
the amount of Ruysdael’s indebtedness 
to Everdingen for the subjects of his 
Norwegian pictures of forest and water¬ 
fall, his views are also well worthy of 
consideration. It is a point of scarcely less 
difficulty. Their force, their poetry, raise 
them far above the representations by Ever¬ 
dingen of similar scenes ; and yet, with all 
their beauty, they have scarcely the freedom 
and spontaneity which mark Inis pictures of 
his own country. The first argument is not 


perhaps of very great account, as Ruysdael, 
by his superior power of composition and 
finer artistic feeling, might easily—it might 
be said would infallibly—make more out of 
Everdingen’s studies than Everdingen him¬ 
self could; but the precision, the details, and 
the variety of the scenes depicted, make it 
probable that they were not painted without 
some personal familiarity. P. Molyn may 
have gone with him to Scandinavia, as M. 
Michel suggests ; but it is not necessary to 
invent a companion for him. M. Michel’s 
account of the extinction of Hobbema’s fame 
till its revival, some fifty years ago, is 
interesting; but we think he has over¬ 
estimated the decline of his fame so far as 
England is concerned. He was highly 
prized by Gainsborough; and the last 
words of “ Old ” Crome were “ Hobbema, 
my dear Hobbema, how I have loved 
you.” Crome died in 1821, and his 
art from the beginning may be said to 
have been founded on that of Hobbema. 
But the neglect of this fine painter and of 
his still finer forerunner, Jacob Ruysdael, is 
undoubted—both when alive and dead— 
and it would seem almost necessary for an 
artist not to rise far beyond the ordinary 
talent of the day if he wishes to secure both 
immediate recognition and an equal regard 
by posterity. 

An unusually happy fate—at least, as 
regards her pictures—befel Madame Vigee 
le Brim, whose charm, slight and not alto¬ 
gether unartificial as it is, is not to be 
denied any more by us than by her con¬ 
temporaries. Although there was one of the 
latter, a “horrid” Englishman, Hoppner 
by name, who dared to say ungallant and 
ungentle things about her art, her fame in 
life was constant, and even now does not 
need restoring by the pleasant pen of M. 
Charles Pilet. Concerning Fragonard we 
cannot speak so confidently; but, at least in 
France, the versatility, the grace, the deco¬ 
rative taste of Fragonard are, we hope, 
sufficiently recognised. It is somewhat 
different with Barye. His is a greater 
name, which, although now raised far above 
the almost complete obscurity into which it 
had sunk, is scarcely even now held in 
the honour it deserves. Though sentiment¬ 
alists may look down upon an artist who 
concerned himself principally with brute 
life, and though the modern school of 
realistic sculptors may regard Barye as “ too 
anatomical,” his fame is secure as one of the 
greatest masters, not only of France, but of 
all time; for he united accuracy of know¬ 
ledge with passionate imagination, essential 
truth with grandeur of style. The study of 
his life and work by M. Arsene Alexandre 
is one of the best, os it is one of the most 
important, of the series hitherto published. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The thirty-eighth annual exhibition of pictures 
by artists of the continental schools—which had 
been postponed through the death of Mr. 
Wallis—will open next week at the French 
Gallery, Pall Mall. 

The fifth annual conference of the Camera 
Club will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of next week in the theatre of the Society of 
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Arte, while the usual exhibition of photographs 
by members will be on view in the new club¬ 
house, Charing Cross-road. Besides the presi¬ 
dential address by Capt. W. de W. Abney, 
papers are promised by Mr. Joseph Ponnell on 
“ Photography as a Hindrance and a Help in 
Art,” by Major J. F. Nott on “Photography 
and Illustrated Journalism,” and by Mr. C. V. 
Boys on “An Application of Photography.” 
An exhibition of lantern-slides will be snown 
on the evening of Tuesday, and the annual 
club dinner will take place at the Criterion 
on Wednesday. All photographers, including 
ladies, are invited to the conference. 

On Tuesday next Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
the library of the late C. Roach Smith, which, 
besides many valuable works in archaeology 
and numismatics, includes a number of MS. 
collections, note-books, and letters from anti¬ 
quarian friends. 

The Art Union of London has issued 
a pamphlet, entitled the Art Union Album, 
which contains, besides a brief sketch of the 
history and work of the society, phototype 
reproductions of some of the more notable 
engravings it has published during the last fifty 
years. The place of honour is given to Mac- 
lise’s “ Wellington and Bliicher meeting after 
Waterloo ” and “The Death of Nelson,” which 
deserve their reputation as the two historical 

P ictures most popular with the English nation. 

t appears that the oil paintings from which 
the plates were engraved, by Mr. Lumb Stocks 
and Mr. C. W. Sharpe, are still in the pos¬ 
session of the Art Union. Then follow some 
of the best known pictures of Turner, Stanfield, 
Landseer, and Frith, together with more 
modern artists. When looking even at these 
process-blocks, wo admit the truth of the boast 
made in the preface—that “ the Art Union may 
claim to have kept alive the grand art of line- 
engraving, which will probably become extinct 
at no distant period.” 

As if by way of contrast to the reflections 
suggested by the preceding, Messrs. Annan & 
Swan have sent us a large number of specimens 
of their photogravures, which are produced 
from negatives at the rate of so much per square 
inch. For certain kinds of book-illustration 
the method is, no doubt, very satisfactory—to 
which some will be tempted to add, “ more’s 
the pity.” But we must resign ourselves to 
the inevitable, as the miniature-painters had to 
do when Daguerre and Fox Talbot first made 
photography successful. 

A correspondent writes from Mentone: 
“The world of art in England, as well as in 
France, will learn with regret that Philippe Pady 
de Charentais died of consumption at Mentone on 
March 25, at the early age of thirty-four. Philippe 
Pady, as he always signed his pictures, was 
regarded by artists and connoisseurs as destined 
to bo one of the foremost of genre painters; and his 
work was highly prized and eagerly sought after 
by English collectors, to whom he was well known, 
having passed some years in England. He was a 
pupil of Meissonier, and had, like his master, 
wonderful force and finish in detail, while for 
depth and richness of colour his own countrymen 
have likened him to Diaz.” 


gifted actor to hold triumphantly a most im¬ 
portant part, or of the capacity of the company 
generally to pull him through. The event 
appears to prove that Mr. Wyndham reckoned 
without his host; but in reality there were other 
causes which told on the result—and if we hint 
that the result was not satisfactory, let it not 
be concluded that the run of the piece will be 
very short. That does not follow at all, for the 
Criterion is an exceedingly popular theatre. 

Mrs. Bernard Beere was the Lady Teazle. 

Now Mrs. Bernard Beere is a very clever and 
a very courageous woman; but we must be 
allowed to say that sho has been formed by 
nature and modified by art, not so much to 
play the heroines of comedy as the creatures of 
Parisian melodrama. She is not a genius of 
laughter: sho is an exponent of piled-up agony 
and of somewhat theatrical passion. Her per¬ 
formance of Lady Teazle was bound to be a tour 
de force. One sighed for a smaller actress, who 
should ripple and be flexible—the Amy Fawsitt, 
say, of twenty years ago at the Vaudeville. 

Still Mrs. Bernard Beere was earnest and de¬ 
termined—a handsome enough lady, playing a 
juvenile heroine. The Sir Peter Teazle was 
Mr. William Farr on. He has become a classic 
in the part, and it was obviously Mr. Wynd- I “Before Dr, 
ham’s business to engage him to play it. He is ' ° 

facile princeps. When he is to bo had no one 
else is in it. But ho has been happier in his 
own acting when happier in his associates. 

The Charles Surface was Mr. Charles Wyndham 
himself, and in his assumption of the part it is 
reasonable to look for the cause of the present 
revival of the comedy. Mr. Wyndham’s view 
of Charles is in several particulars original, and 
it is embodied with skill. Charles will never 


after Mendelssohn’s death he praised his works 
for their strong individuality, and declared that 
they show no mannerism, a statement which he 
thinks “can hardly be attributed to the 
collected works of any other musician.” A 
somewhat startling dictum, as his biographer 
truly observes. But the following is even more 
astounding. In an article on Mendelssohn’s 
posthumous compositions Macfarren wrote: 

“ I call upon the parties, be they whom they may, 
that hold this trust, in the name of the musical 
public of England, to leave the music of Bach 
[referring to the publications of the Bach Society] 
—which will not become any older or more obsolete 
for remaining a few years longer in obscurity— 

. . . and to give us, incontinent, all that they 
possess of what we at least esteem treasure above 
price.” 

In connexion with Dr. Day, whose theoretical 
views were so warmly espoused by Macfarren, 
an amusing tale is told, m which, by the way, 
Mendelssohn also plays a part. Macfarren had 
arranged a meeting between the composer and 
tho theorist, so that the latter might have an. 
opportunity of expounding his theory. But 
Macfarren told Mr. Banister that 

Day had proceeded far with his 
argumentative exposition, the face of Mendelssohn 
assumed an expression so suggestive of his having 
taken a dose of nauseous medicine, that to avoid a 
sceno he [Macfarren] was compelled to bring the 
discussion to an abrupt, if not untimely, end.” 

Throughout his life Macfarren sought “to 
uphold the claims of English music, to defend 
it from aspersion, and rescue it from neglect ” ; 
and now that tho cause of English music is 
rapidly advancing, his efforts ought to be 
be the character in which Mr. Wyndham’a | thankfuUy remembered. He it was who har- 
friends will most prefer to see him, but he will monised aU the airs m W. Chappell s Popular 

take rank among the highly creditable imper- "/ °J. dal /\ me ) and he a!so ^ rot ® 

sonations of a popular actor. « The School for “ rt ! cl . es * nd delivered lectures on the Abject- 
Scandal,” at the Criterion is not a pronounced Opinions may differ as to the ment of his own 
failure ; but we shall hardly havo the audacity contributions to English art, but all will admit 
to say of it that it is a quite assured success. *kat they are noteworthy for their skill and 

earnestness. Macfarren reminds us of Handel, 
in that he commenced by writing for the stage, 
and in later life devoted himself almost exclu¬ 
sively to sacred compositions. With regard to 
his Oratorios produced at Bristol, Birmingham, 
and Leeds, liis biographer quotes opinions 
favourable and otherwise, and adds a few 
sensible comments of his own. 

Macfarren’s hostility to Wagner is well 
known. It is indeed strange to read his 
description of Wagner as a composer “whose 
habit is ill, and whose gleams of light are but 
misleading.” Let us turn from this prejudice, 
and note his intense admiration of Mozart, and 
his interesting remarks respecting that com¬ 
poser’s pianoforte Concertos. Among other 
things, he remarks that pianoforte parts, as 
handed down to us, “ present a mere skeleton 
of the composer’s intentions.” Cipriani Potter, 
on the authority of Attwood, Mozart’s pupil, 
told Macfarren that Mozart “ never played 
these Concertos twice alike.” They were in¬ 
tended to be filled up according to the discretion 
and ability of the performer. 

J, 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


By Henry C. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The inadequacy of Joseph Surface, as repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, is assigned by 
more than one theatrical expert as a prominent 
cause of the very dubious success attained by 
the long-looked-for revival of “The School for 
Scandal,” at the Criterion Theatre, on Wed¬ 
nesday. To give that part to Mr. Bourchier, 
which is, as it were, the very backbone of the 
comedy, argued great confidence on Mr. Wynd- 
haiu’s part, either of the ability of a certuinly 


Georye Alexander Macfarren. 

Banister. (Bell.) 

The subject of this memoir had his prejudices, 
and, like other mortals, his faults, but musicians 
will do well to note the strong sides of his 
character: his activity and his perseverance. 
To say nothing of tho affliction which fell upon 
him even in youth and darkened the later years 
of his life, he had to put up with many dis¬ 
appointments and to contend against many 
difficulties; but he worked on and becamo one 
of the foremost men of his day. The sketch 
which he wrote of his father, and his early 
letters to his mother, show how he honoured 
his parents. To his father he was indebted for 
his first knowledge of music, and for much 
advice and assistance in after year's. 

There is no need to recount here the history 
of Macfarren’s life, so fully and so impartially 
told by Mr. Banister. Though bom only four 
years after the death of Haydn, he belongs to 
the immediate past; for it is not yet a decade 
since his last Oratorio “ King David ” was pro¬ 
duced at Leeds. 

But wo would say a word or two about his 
intercourse with Mendelssohn and Dr. Day, 
and about his opinions of music and musicians. 
The first work by which Macfarren became 
known in Germany was his overture “Chevy 
Chase,” which was given under Mendelssohn’s 
direction at Leipzig in 1843. Macfarren’s 
admiration for the German coiu])Oser’s “genius'’ 
was intense, and at times he expressed some- 
whut extravagant opinions regarding it. Shortly 
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THEATRES. 


A delpii 

Sole Proprietors and Manage] 

Every Evening, at 8 , THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

Messrs. Leonard B 05 ne, Beveridge, Abingdon, Rignold, Thai- 


THEATRE 

■ers, A. & S. Gatti. 


Messrs. .LeonardH 05 ne, Beveridge, Abingdon.Rignold, Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wheat man, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jeeks, E. Dane, Mary Rorke, &c. 
Precede d, at 7.15, by TnE LITTLE SENTINEL. 

A venue theatre. 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. Henry Lee. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, THE HENRIETTA. 

Messrs. W. H. Vernon, Yorke Stephens, Lewis Waller, 
Earle Douglas, Donald Robertson, Henry Lee, Charles Fulton, 
and John L. Shine; Mesdames Marion Lea, Florence West, 
M. Jocelyn, and Fanny Brough. 


fOMEDY THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. On as. H. Hawtrey. 

Every Evening, at D. JANE. 

Messrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Robson, and C. H, 
Ilawtrey; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 


c 


0 U R T 


THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 0 , THE VOLCANO. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon Groesmith, Allan Aynesworth, 
Brandon Thomas, Fred Cape, John Clulow, Vi Ison, West- 
gate ; Mesdames Oorlotta Leclercq, Marianne Caldwell, Per- 
dita Hudspeth, and John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

' Lessee and Manager, Mr. CiiARi.ns Wyxdiiasi. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, William Barren, A. Bourchier, 
(,eo. Guldens, William Blakeley. Cyril Maude, H. H. Vincent 
S. Valentine, F. Atherley, 8 . liewson, and F. Emery ; Mes¬ 
dames Mary Moore, M. A. Victor, E. S. I'itzroy, E. Terriss, 
and Mrs. Be mard-Beere. 

A AK RI C KTHE A T R E. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hark. 

Every Evening, at 8 , LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

Messrs. John Hare, Groves, Somerset, Catlicart, Gilbert 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson; 
Mesdames AddisoD, Linden, Drummond, Ferrer. Webster, 
Turtle, and Kate Rorke. 


N 


LOBE THEATRE. 

* Lessee, Mr. Norman Forbes. 

Every Evening, at 8.45, THE BOOKMAKER. 

Preceded, at 8, by A MONTH AFTER DATE. 

Messrs. Harry Puulton, W. Farren, jun., Acton Bond, C. K. 
Cooper, A. E. Drinkwater, C. Goold, F. Vancrossen, and J. W. 
Pigott; Mesdames V. Raye, Ansell, and L. Bell. 

T Y R I C T H EA T RE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sbbgeb. 

This Evening at 8.16. LA CIGALE. 

Preceded, a t 7.30, by L OVE and LAW. 

EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON. 

Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Melford, Cliffc, Elliott, Smith, 
Manning, George Barrett, &c. ; Mesdames Winifred Emery. 
Hanbury, Jeffries, Mini, Wilmot, H. Leigh, &c. 

Preceded, at 7 , by_TOMMY. 

"pRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedoer. 

This Evening, at 8.15. MAID MARIAN. 

Mesdames Violet Cameron, Altalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 
Manola; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, Egbert 
Roberts, Leonard Russell, J. I a- Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
house. 

Preceded, at 7.3 5, by THE GYPSIES. 

p R I N CTS S’S THEATRE. 

Sole Leasee and Manager, Mrs. Langtry. 
KEOFENS WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 8, at 8.15 p.m., 
with LINDA GREY, a new and original play, in five acts, 
written by the late Sir Charles L. Young, Author of “ Jim 
the Penman .” 

ROY AL ENGLISH OPEIiA, 

Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. R. D’Ovly Carte. 
Ever y Eveni ng, at 8, IVANHOE. 

ft T. JAM E S ’ S THE AIRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Georue Alexander. 

3 his Evening, at 8.15, THE IDLER. 

Messrs. George Alexander, Nutcombo Gould, John Mason, 
A. Holies, and Herbert Wanng; Lady Monekton, Mesdames 
Maude Millett, G. Kings ton, and M. Terry. 

Preceded,at 7.45, by THE GAY LOTHARIO. 

'POOL E r S T II E A T R K 

Manageress, Miss Florencr M’Kenzie. 

This Evemng, at y.n, OUR REGIMENT. 

Preceded, a t 8 . 1 .-). by SUMMER CLOUDS. 

Y A U D E V IL L E THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 8. <C. DIAMOND DEANE. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne, II. B. Comvay, W. Scott Bufat, 
Lawrence D’< irsny, .7. 8. Blythe, C. Hamsev, and F. Thorne: 
Mesdames Dorthoy Don-, Canninge, and Jessie Mill ward. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.-APRIL. 

HOW WE OCCUPIED MA8HONALAND. By 8ir Joiix Wiu-oiotiBY, Bast. 

THE RELATIONS of CHURCH and STATE. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 

THE SECOND IDYL of THEOCRITU8. By Joux Add.xotox Svjioxds. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH S NEW NOVEL, 

ENTITLED 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM PEKIN TO CALAIS.” 

A RIDE to INDIA, across Persia and Baluchistan. By 

H. de WINDT. With numerous Illustrations by Herbert Walker, from Sketches by 
the Author, and Map. Demy 8vo, 10b. [ Sow ready. 

A HISTORY of MODERN CIVILISATION: a Handbook 

based on M. Gustave - Ducondray’a “Histoire Summaire de la Civilisation.” With 
numerous Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. [ This day. 

THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 

ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: a Study. With Two Tales 

from the German of CARBIEN 8YLVA, her Majesty Queen of Roumania. By 
BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. With 2 Portraits. Demy Svo. \Xextmtk. 

DR. WILLIAM JUNKER’S 6ECOND VOLUME OF AFRICAN TRAVELS. 

TRAVELS in AFRICA during the YEARS 1879 to 1883. 

By I)r. WILLIAM JUNKER. With numerous Full-Page Plates and Illustrations in 
the Text. Translated from the German by Professor KEAJfE. Deiny 8vo. [Shortly. 

MRS. JANET ROSS. 

EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs. Janet Ross. Crown 

8 vo. [Shortly. 

TERCY FITZGERALD. 

THE HISTORY of PICKWICK: an Account of its Charac- 

ters. Localities, Allusion*, and Ulustratious. With a Bibliography. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD. Demy Svo, 8*. 
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H. J. DUCKETT. Interleaved with white paper for adding Recipes. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

A LATTER-DAY ROMANCE. 

THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS'S NEW WORK. 

FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GENERALS. By Major 

ARTIIUR GRIFFITHS, Author of “Memorials of Millbank,” Ac. Large crown 
8 vo, Gs. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF BIRD-LIFE.” 

IDLE HOURS with NATURE. By Charles Dixon. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

A NEW EDITION. 

THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By Olive Schreiner. 

Crown Svo, 1b. ; cloth, Is. Gd. 

DEDICATED TO H.fc.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

HINTS to AMATEURS: a Handbook on Art. By Mrs. 

LOUISE JOPLING. Clown Svo, la. Gd. 


Two New Novels at all Libraries. 

STEVEN VIGIL. By Daniel Dormer. 2 vols. : nu Aa V . 

HER EVIL GENIUS. By Frederick Boyle, Author of 

“An English Vendetta,” “A Golden Prime,” Ac. 8 vols. [.Voir retidy % 

W. S. LILLY'S WORKS. 

ON RIGHT and WRONG. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Demy 

8 vo, 128. 

CHAPTERS on EUROPEAN HISTORY. With an Intro- 

ductory Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. 2 vols., demy Svo, 21s. 

ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN THOUGHT. Becond 

Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


ERNEST RENAN'S WORKS. 

THE FUTURE of SCIENCE: Ideas of 1848. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 

Vol. I.—TILL the TIME of XING DAVID. Demy 8vo, 11a. 
Vol. II. FROM the REIGN of DAVID up to the CAPTURE 

of SAVARIA. IXmy Svo, 14s. 

Vol. III.—FROM the TIME of HEZEKIAH till the RETURN 

from BABYLON. [In a few days. 


SAMUEL LAING'S WORKS. 

PROBLEMS of the FUTURE, and ESSAYS- Sixth 

Thousand. Demy 8vo, 8 s. Gd. 

MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT. With 

a Supplementary Chapter on Gladstone’s “ Dawn of Creation.” and Diummond’a 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” Tenth Thousand. Demy 8vo, 8s. Gd. 

A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. Fourth Thousand. Demy 

8 vo, 3s. Gd. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Crown Svo, 8s. Gd. each. 


TITAN A of (he CKOS8WAYS. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 
THE ADVENTURES of HARRY RICH¬ 
MOND. 

SANDRA BELLONI. 


VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING of SHAGPAT; and 
FARINA. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

(WITH LIFE.) 

Complete in 32 vols., with the Original Illustrations, demy Svo, 10a. each; or Seta, £16 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Illustrations, post Svo, 8e. each ; or Sets, £12. 

THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 

In 30 vols., large crown Svo, £6; separate volumes, 4s. each. 

THE “ CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 

In crown Hvo, in 21 vols., cloth, with Illustrations, £3 1G«. 

THE CABINET EDITION. 

In 32 vols., small fcap. Svo, marble paper sides, cloth backs, with uncut edges, Is. 6d. each. 
Each Volume contains 8 Illustrations reproduced from the Originals. 

THE CROWN EDITION. 

To be completed in 17 vols., crown 8vo, Se. each. 13 vols. are now ready. 

THOMAS CARLYLE'S WORKS. 

THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 

An entirely New Edition, handsomely printed, containing all the Portrait, and Illustrations, 
in 17 vols., demy Svo, 8s. each. 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

23 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, £7 Bs. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in 84 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £15 8s. 

PEOPLES EDITION. 

37 vols., small crown Svo, 87s.; separate vola., Is. each. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
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T O AUTHORS.—MSS. of all kinds care- 

fully Revised for the Press. Type-written, and Terms nf Publi¬ 
cation arranged.— Ladbrook & Co., Literary Agents, 21, Fumival 
street. Mol born, E.C. 


OPPOSITE the GATES of the BRITISH 

* MUSEUM.—Handsome FIRST FLOOR, suitable for Literary 
ana Learned Society; also Second Floor, superior Residential 
Lhambers,— Havwahd, 50 , Great Russell Street 

■pVRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. 

j- -The THIRTY-EWHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
r.diire; by Art!.!, of the Continental School, is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, is. _ 

TRACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 

n , s <a|?hed; Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum, 

Record Office, and Local Registries; Books and Papers copied 
translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 

■ *• ..Wn 


and 


PEACOCK & 


’e acock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 41, Wych Street, W.C. 


"TY/I R. W. R. WILLCOX, formerly Pub- 

v . li»her of the Nonconfo)mint, nnd six years representative of 
falure, desires a similar engagement; or as Book-keeper and 
J orruKpomlent, Sliorthand Writer, or Reporter. Good references 
river 20 years business experience.—3, Clayton Terrace, Balham, 8.W. 

M essrs, drummond & co. 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W<\, are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac.. Messrs. DRUMMOND 
i U !i y° t' 1 ® latest and most improved processes. Specimens od 
view. Prices on application _ 

MR. F. SEYMOUR HADEN'S ETCHINGS. 

A/l ESSES. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST 

. have the honour to announce that having been 
appointed by Mr. Seymour Haden sole Publishers and Agents 
tor the Side of all his Etchings and Art Works, they will nave 
constantly on hand such of those works in their finest states 
as are still obtainable.—Particulars on application at 

18, Green Stbeet, St. Martin's Place, W.C. 


Mr. WM. HEINE MANN begs to announce that 
he has this day published Mr. ROBERT 
BUCHANANS New Work“ THE COMING 
TERROR , and other Essays and Letters .” In 
1 vol., 8 vo, price 12s. 6d. 

LONDON: 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 

aMTower Read^-. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. net. 

DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS. 

Being Letters and other Records here first Published, with Communications from Coleridge, 
the Wordsworths, Hannah More, Professor Wilson, and others. 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, 

By ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.8.E 


,..eagerly study l—..__ 

those who move in the larger atmosphere of general literary history will find attractive pabulum in the 
correspondence with Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others of the immortals.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH“ Few works of greater literary interest have of late years issued from the press 
than the two volumes of ‘ De Quincey Memorials.’ They comprise most valuable materials for the historian 
of literary and social England at the beginning of the century ; but they are not on that account less calculated 
to amuse, enlighten, and absorb the general reader of biographical memoirs.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :—” In the ‘ De Quincey Memorials ’ there are nearly two iKiW chapters of 
letters from Dorothy Wordsworth, the best reading in the world. There is nothing that we can quote out of 
them. The grace of them is too diffused for that. They are so charming just because they never work up to a 
quotable point but yet always come from the pen trippingly, with a light natural motion and a happy sense of 
it—the perfection of good letter-writing.” 

London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Strbet, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY 


of 


CATALOGUES. 

TfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate term*. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU & CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


Now ready, pp. 103 , price One Shilling, port free. 

A CATALOGUE of BOOKS Printed at 

^°’ Cumbrid ^ 


Flut A, to 1700. 
i* ■ V n .,^ alt ‘ M voiii.i.AN and Bowes, Cambridge, 
coition I. of this Catalogue consists of Besiks printed at Cambridge 
from the beginning of p. inline there in LY.’I to I7iio. Section II. of 
Books connected with Cambridge or Cambridgeshire in other ways. 
Aiuny year* have lieeii devoted to bringing this collection together, 

nnd ns it IS IlMilimIill. to k.!Mn it ••.<»,.« it 1. ..4P..—..I till M.... t __ 11 . 

rum 


Many years hare Inn.._ . . 

.* ** ** desirable to keep it intact, it in offered till May 1 for the 

n of £'250. 

NOW READY. 

TDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 

_i.» Handsome volume of Love-Sonnet* and 

SSS! 7. ®d VctM5 ' suitable for Gift-book. 

Iondon : Keg an Fall, T bench, Tuibneb, & Co. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the NEXT HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will com¬ 
mence on MONDAY, the 8th of Jcne. 1891.— In addition to the 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held 
nt University College, Aberystwyth; University College, Bangor; The 
Modem School. Bedford; Queen's College. Birmingham; University 
College, Bristol; University College, Cardiff; The Ladies' College, 
Cheltenham (for Ladies onlg ); St. Gregory’s College, Downside ; The 
’* lot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; The Royal Medical College, Epsom ; 

Yorkshire College, Leeds; University College, Liverpool; The 
Uwcns College, Manchester; The School of Science and Art, Newcastle- 
on-Tyue; University College, Nottingham; Firth College, Sheffield; 
Stouyliurst College ; and St. Cutlibert s College, Ushaw. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University 
of Loudon. Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not 
less than five weeks before the commencement of the Examination. 


SOHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 

LONDON. | (Ti RESHAM COLLEGE.—A further IN- 

>TV,t L'.'SP.V'.T.ylY COURSE of LECTURES will be glrcn l.y 


KARL PKAKMIXMA (ineliam Professor of GrometnrT no" tile 
Vfiri S8- d *% > 7 T ' T ? 8,> ‘' V . ArB1L Uth. “THE GEOMETRV of 
•■wiSSSiP AP 1 *! 1«>>. anil Thursday, April HKh, 

TIO A ^M R ho“uEicM. j Fri,U7 ’ APril 17th -‘ THE CLAS8IFICA. 
The Lectures are free to the public, nnd commence at 6 p.m. 


April 7th, 1811 . 


AiiTHLa Milman, M.A., Registrar. 


rpHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

X. GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same ns that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Alierdeen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries. Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastlc-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, 4c. f to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 


University, St. Andrews, P 


TVHE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1891.- 

X A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “THE ORIGIN and 
GROWTH of the IDEA of GOD as illustrated by the COMPARA¬ 
TIVE HISTORY of RELIGIONS,' will be delivered in French by 
Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, I*rofessor of History- of Religions iu 
BruiseU University, at the PURTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, 
on the following day*, viz.WEDNESDAY 15th, Thursday 16th, 
Monday 2»th, Tuesday 21st, Monday 27th. and Tuesday, 28th April, at 
5 p.m. Admission to the Course of Lectures will l>e by Ticket, without 
payment. Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to 
send their names and addresses to Messrs. Williams & Nokgatk, 14. 
Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 11th, and 
ns soon ns iiossihlc after that date tickets will be issued to os many 
iKMhous as the hall will accommodate. 

Hie same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by M. 
D'ALVIELLA, at 90, HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the 
following days, viz.:—FRIDAY 17tu, Saturday I8tli, Wednesday 22nd 
Thursday 23rd. Wednesday 29th, and Thursday, 30th April, nt 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Oxford Course will be free without ticket. 

Percy Lam ford, Secretary to the Hibliert Trustees. 


HPRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For 

mnr%-,m?/ U ?i^lL?, dUCation ftDd ExRmlnatioD ' Inst 1872. 

TRINITY TERM COMMENCES on 2otii APRIL, when new 
Students are received. 

Prospectuses, 4c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 

Manileville Place. Mabchcter th ° A<ademiMl 

T ADIES’ DEPARTMENT, KING’S 

J—4 COLLEGE, London, 13, Kensington-square (close to High 
Strcot, Kensington, Station). 

The COLLEGE RE-OPENS on MONDAY. April 20tii. 

Besides the Usual Lectures and Classes, Special Lectures will be 
given as follows :— 

Professor Pcrini on Dante, in Italian. 

Sir Hugh Beevor.Tlart., ou Sanitation. 

Professor Jeffrey Bell, M.A., on Zoology. 

Reginald Stuart Poole, LL.I), ou Arab Art. 

Professor Warr on Greek Art. 

Cosmo Moukhouse on the National Gallery. 

Professor Holden, Outdoor Sketching Class. 

Carl Armbruster, Wagner Class. 

Wood-carving Classes are held in connexion with the Carpenters 
Company. 

For Syllabus of Lectures (price 4d.), or further information, apply 
to the Vice-Principal, Miss C. G. Schmitz, at the above address. 


F EAMINGTON 

XJ •‘COUNCIL” SCH0LA1 


COLLEGE. — THREE 


_ SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 caciri and TWO “ HOUSE” 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£31 1U8. each) will be awarded iu June.— Particulars 
from the Head Master. 


TXRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

XJ VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 20, Albemarle Street, London, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
CARDIFF, commencing ou WEDNESDAY, Auoist 19, 
President-Elect— 

WILLIAM HUGGINS, Esq., D.C.L , LL.D., F.RJ5., F.R.A 8. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Meetings of the 
Organising Committees will be held during the course of the present 
mouth. 

Information about local arrangements maybe obtained from tho 
Local Secretaries, Bank Buildings, Cardiff. 


RASTER and MIDSUMMER EXAMI- 

XLi NATIONS.—Examination Work, Classics, Elementary Mathe¬ 
matics, English undertaken on moderate terms by Mr. F. KNOWLES 
Second Class Classical Tripos, 18yo).—Address Langley House, Slough, 
Bucks. 


T>OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

X Is (Incorporated by Royal Charter). 

PATnoN-IIElt MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President— The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C. . . 

THURSDAY, 16 th APRIL, at 8.30 p.m , 

The following Paper will be read 1 “SELECTIONS from STATE 
PAPERS ami ACCOUNTS, illustrative of a MERCHANT of tho 
STAPLE at LONDON and CALAIS during the First Half of the 
Sixteenth Century." by HUBERT HALL, F.lLHist.S. 

20 , Hanover Square, W. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

By the Author of “ Stephen Metheuen.” 

Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter. 

By MBS. J. H. NEEDELL, 

Author of “Julian Karslake’s Secret,” &c. 


“ Mrs. Needell has done good work before, but it may 
be doubted whether she has done anything that will 
serve to prepare readers for a novel exhibiting such a 
combination of vigour and beauty as is to be found in 
‘ Stephen Ellioott’s Daughter.’ ”— Academy . 

“ Rarely indeed are lovers of the romance of real life 
indulged with so interesting a heroine and hero as those 
of Mrs. Needell’s admirable novel, * Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter.’ The book is full of able things in diction 
and in thought. It is one of the best novels of this or 
many seasons. Refined and thoughtful from end to 
end, vet vigorously alive with human interest; a very 
excellent piece of work, and one that must not be 
missed .”—Court Journal . 

“ ‘ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter’ is the best story 
which Mrs. Needell has written, and one of the best 
published this season. The plot is probublo, coherent, 
well constructed, carefully developed, and admirably 
serves to set forth in action the distinctive characters of 
the actors. Tho story is a very readable as well as a 
very clever one; and it is a suitable refreshment to 
meet with such a piece of good and conscientious work 
in these days of sensationalism, sentimentality, and 
false art .”—Xoltinyham Guardian . 

“ Like all previous works of this accomplished author, 
it is distinguished by loftiness of aim, grace of diction, 
and purity of treatment. Each character possesses a 
distinct individuality and all are intensely human. 
The tale is deeply interesting.”— Scotsman . 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford 
Street, Strand. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIOHS” SERIES. 

EDITED BY 

EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 

Large crown 8 co t cloth, Must rah d with n» nitrous hull-page 
Platts awl Mops , dc. f 5s.; /toxbnrgh, 6s. 

The above is a Series of Biographical Studies of the lives 
and Work of certain representative Historical Characters, 
about whom have gathered the great traditions of the Nations 
to which they belonged, and who have been accepted, in many 
instances, as Types of the several National Ideals. With the 
Life of each Typical Character is presented a picture of the 
national conditions surrounding him during his career. 

To the Life of each “ Hero ” is given one crown 8vo volume, 
handsomely printed in largo type, provided with Maps and 
adequately illustrated according to the special requirements 
of the several subjects. 

New Volume, just published. 

PERICLES, AND THE OOLDEN AGE 
OF ATHENS. 

By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 

Fellow of Balliol College, Oxfonl. 

PHEVlOl’SL Y 1SSCKD. 

HORATIO NELSON, and the Naval 

Supremacy of England. By W. CLAKK BUSSELL. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and the Struggle 

of Protestantism for Existence. By C. 11. L. FLETCHER, 
M. A. 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES: from 

the First Administration of Thomas Jetfe^on, lBOi-isiio, 
to the end of the Second Administration of .lames Madison, 
1818-1817. By HENRY AI)AM8. Illustrated with Maps. 
9 vol8., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9«. per volume. 

HISTORY of NORWAY. By Hjalmar H. 

BOYE8EN, Professor of German Language and Literature 
at Columbia College. With 79 Illustrations and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 560 pp., cloth extra, 6s. 

• # * Xtw Catalogue sent on oppli:ntion . 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27, King William 
Street, Strand, London ; and New York. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 

i. 

By John Strange Winter.— The OTHER 

MAN’S WIFE. By the Author 
of “Booties’ Baby,” “Beautiful 
Jim,” “Army Society,” “He 
Went for a Soldier,” &c. 2 vols. 

‘Like everything tho authoress has written, it is light and read¬ 
able.' "—Daiht Telegraph. 

'•.\ crisp, bright novel — The matter of it is wholly fresh, and 

j*ocnlitrly the authoress's own—Jack Trevor is a vigorously drawn 

character....a long series of well-sustained incidents_The reader 

lights U|K»n this novel as n traveller amid the sterility of a desert 
happens up n an oasis, and with just the same feeling of satisfaction. 
.The tone is excellent and the literary worknmuship is finished.' 


By F. C. Philips ( 
and Percy Fendall 
MY FACE 


n. 

Author of 


Pictorial World. 


"As in a Looking\ 
Glass,” J 

andj 

FORTUNE. By 

of “A Daughter’s 


/Author of 11 Spiders 
l, Flies. 


IS MY 

the Author 

Sacrifice,” “MargaretByng,” Ac. 

2 vols. [April 13/A. 

ITT. 

By “ Rita.’’-The LAIRD o’ COCKPEN. 

By the Author of “ Dame Dur¬ 
den,” “Sheba,” “Miss Kate,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

4 —One of tho best by this authoress.**— Publishers' Circul r. 

IV. 

By Annie Thomas. —THAT AFFAIR! 

(Mas. Fendek By the Author of “Eyre of 
Ci DLir.) Blendon,” “ Kate Valliant,” &c. 

3 vols. 

44 Few lady novelists have mastered the art of writing a smart, brief, 
vivacious, story in which tho elements of society an«l quirt shall Ihj 
discreetly hlc^dod more completely than that popular writer, Annie 
Thomas, and 4 That Affair* is tolerably sure to be asked for eagerly 
enough by all those lovers of romance who are familiar with the pre¬ 
vious productions of its author's pen... .The characters are brightly 
drawn; interesting in themselves — Mrs. Pender Cudlip is never 
dull."— Court Journal. 

44 — Isa brisk military tale."— AUvnacum. 

V. 

By Fergus Hume. —WHOM GOD HATH 

JOINED. By the Author of 
“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, 
“Miss Mephistopheles,” “The 
Man with a Secret,” Ac. 3 vols. 

[Immediately. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

By John Strange Winter .—MRS. BOB 

(3th Edition.) In picture boards, 2s. 

[April 13 th. 

By Mrs. Alexander. -BLIND FATE. 

(New Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

and I lm - 

Helen Mathers' New and Original Story, 

THE MYSTERY of No. 13. By the 

Author of “ Cornin’ thro’ the Eye,” 
&c. In paper covers, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
__ [April 13/A 

NOTIOB. 

Serial Tales by B. M. Crokerand Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn commenced in “BELGRAVIA,' 
and Serial Tales by Mrs. Oliphant and 
Curb's Yorke commenced in “LONDON 
SOCIETY," Magazines for January. 

The CATALOGUE of WORKS in PRINT 

by John Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward Kennord, Hawley 
Smart, B. Is. Farjeon, Fergus Hume, Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, “Rita,” Mrs. Hungeiford (Author of 44 Molly 
Bawn ”), Helen Mathers, B. M.Croker, Florence Warden, 
Mrs. Alexander, F. C. Philips, Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Praed, Bret 
Harte, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cualip), Sir Randal 
Roberts, Bart., Lady Margaret Majendic, The Hon. Mrs. 
Fetherstonhaugh, Marie Corelli, Alfred C. Calmour, 
Mrs. Houstoun, May Crommelin, Florence Man yat, The 
Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd, Katharine Chctwyud, Col. 
Rowan Hamilton, William Day, and other Authors, will 
bo sent on application. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


J. M. D ENT & CO.’S LIST 

To l>e issued at intervals, commencing in April, and concluding before 
the end of tne year. 

In 6 vols.. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. ad. each net 
_ With Frontispiece to each. 

LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CON- 

Xotw^lyt^Cll^ilp' ***** Bibliographical and Explanatory 

This will be the tyooud Complete Edition of the Conversations, and 
l the mam a reprint from the Complete Edition of LondoPs Works 
edited by John Forster. The Text will be carefully compared with 
former editions, and a Bibliography added to eaoh Conversation. 
Short Notes will also 1** given ui»on the subjects of the dialogues and 
the more olwcure allusions contained in them. 

A LARGE-PAPER EDITION, printed on h&nd-made paper and 
bound in parchment. will also be Issued, to be sold only in sets; and 
as »hc number is limited to sets, immediate application should be 
made to the Trade or the i’ublikhera. 

CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 

Edited by JOHN SAUNDERS. With IlluttnUom from the 
Ellesmere MS. l vol, largo crown 8vo. doth, 8s. 

4 No better edition of Chaucer's 4 Canterbury Tales* has 1x*n pro¬ 
duced for many a day than that of Mr. John 8aunders... .The illus¬ 
trations from the Ellesmere MS. are capital guides to the student as 
giving an authoritative glimpse into the life of Chaucer’s time." 

Pailg Telegraph. 

REVERIES of a BACHELOR; or, a 

Book of the Heart. By IK MARVEL. With an Etching hr 
Percy Moran. A Volume of delicate Essay*, elegantly printed. 
Cl-th extra, with qieciul Design on hack and side, 1 vol., post 8vo, &s- 

DREAM LIFE: a Fable of the 

Seasons. By the Author of 44 Reveries of a Bachelor." With an 
Etching by Percy Moran. Cloth extra, to match above volume 
I vol., post 8vo, 5s. _ 

All interested in the Ritualistio Question should read 

THE OREENLEEKS’ PAFER8. 

Edited by the Rev. TITUS TIPTAFF. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 

[Just read*. 

In short, Mr. Christopher Grcculeeks, whose conversations, letters, 
meditations, and remonstrances till these pages. Is altogether a singular 

being-True, ho does not see through a main brick wall * any more 

than other people ; hut he has an extraordinary faculty of looking 4 as 
through a window’—as Mr. G. himself might express it—in*o some 
mens hearts — The Politicians, Kir Pertinox 01<*er mid Sir Hector 
Grcatbotham—that Philosopher. 4 the A|>oetle of the Ape’—certain of 
our clerical acquaintances, and mnny other familiar persons, out a 
queer figure in Mr. G.’a Paj>ors—Very suggestive is that vision of the 
AiKwtlc Paul at a West-End Club!" 


NEW VOLUMES 


Ready this mont"’. 
■“ OF THE 


TEMPLE LIBRARY. 


ESSAYS and POEMS of LEIGH 

HUNT. With Prefaces from some of his Periodicals 3 toIs , 
poll 8vo, on hand-made paper, IDs. 6d. net. fl Etchings by Herbert 
Rail ton, and Portrait 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with Illustrations on India paper, only 
150 copies printed- Immediate application should be made for these, 
as nearly all are sold. 

Previous Volumes of the Series. 

POEMS and PLAYS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON. 

SELECT ESSAYS of Dr. JOHNSON. Edited 

by Dr. BIRKBEL’K HILL. 

LANDOR’S PERICLES and ASP ASIA. 

Edited by C. G. CRUMP. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of THOS. LOVELL 

BEDDOE8. Edited by EDMUND GUSSE. 

To Ite followsd in the Autumn by 

GOLDSMITH'S CITIZEN of the WORLD. 

Edited by AUSTIN DODSON. 


ETCHINGS FROM THE TEMPLE 
LIBRARY. 

In response to numerous applications for the Illustrations to the 
TEMPLE LIBRARY in a separate form, Messrs. J. M. DENT A CO. 
have printed 25 Sets of the following on vellum, each sot of six is in a 
iwrtfolio, and a few copies remain at 10 j. 6d. each net .— 

Six Etchings illustrating Lamb’s “Essays of Elia." 

Six Etchings illustrating Goldsmith’s “Poems and PlajB.” 

Six Etchings illustrating Johnson’s “ Essays." 

Six Etchings and Photogravures illustrating Lmdor's 44 Pericles end 
Aspasio.” _ 

LORO TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

J. M. DENT A CO. are now supplying LORD TENNYSON’S 
WORKS (Macmillan's 7a 6il. Edition), with 12 Etchings by Herbert 
llailton and John Jellicoe, price, in cloth extra, gilt ton 13s.6d.; and 
in various extra leather bindings, of which they will be pleased 
forward Lists to the Trade 

These Etchings can also be supplied Ijound up with the Eignt-Vol. 
Edition in leather bindings; and six of them with the Kew Pocket 
Edition of Tennyson's Poems. 

SONGS from the POEMS of LORD 

TENNYSON. Square Itimo, cloth, gilt edges, with Portrait, Is. «d ; 
or with « Photo Illustrations. 2 *. tki. 

CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. 


New and Cheap Edition. Cloth extra, 


With an Etching bjr 
.i, gift 


_ >y AUGU 

Herbert Rail ton. 
top, 2 s. 6d. 

4 This edition of the Gentle Elia is one of tho most dainty that hm* 
been issued for a long wldlo. Tho stylo is decidedly attistic, the paper 
of the best, and the editing most judicious."— Bookseller. 

WITH the POETS. A Selection of 

English Poetry. By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. New and Cheap 
Edition. With 10 Illustration* Cloth, 2s. «d. 

44 Ha* long tnken its place in the first rank of selections of English 

poetry."— liookeellcr. 

Messrs. J. M. DENT A CO. have purchased the Copyright* ami are 
continuing to publish SUTTABY’S SERIES of DEVOTIONAL 
MANUALS. Beautifully printed with Red BordersJBmo. clutn limn. 
2s. Also, without !(*•! Lines,cloth, Is. each : — 1. CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
2. THE IMITATION of CHRIST. X BOGATZKY 4 ** GOLDEN 
TREASURY. 4. HERBERT’S POEMS. 5. ST AUGUSTINES 
CONFESSIONS. No*, l and 2 are also published in larger type, crowu 
8vu, Red Line* and Initials, cloth, gilt odgee, 8s. each ; and leap. 8vo 
without Red Lines, cloth, red edges, 2s. 8a. each. 

Apply for Catalogues to 

DENT i CO., Aldine House, 

0‘J, Great Eastern Street, E.C. 
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LIS T. 


NEW WORKS. 

NOW READY. 

The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


A BOOK about ROSES. By the Very 

Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE. Dean of Rochester. A 
New and Cheaper Edition of this popular Work is in 
preparation ana will shortly be ready. 

ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 

By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., Professor of Biology 
in University College, Bristol. Demy 8vo, with 40 Illus¬ 
trations and Diagrams, cloth, 16s. 

From the Daily News .—“ Perhaps one of the finest passages 
in the whole treatise is that in which the object and system of 
evolution is described. One of the most interesting parts of 
the book to the general reader is that which is devoted to the 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by PETER CUNNING- in the whole treatise is that in which the object and system of 
BAM. F.S.A. New Edition, with additional Portraits, fvoluUon i* descrihed. One of the most interesting parts of 
_ - , * the book to the general reader is that which is devoted to the 

v \ ois., aemy ovo, £6 os. faculties of animals.All will agree in admiring the masterly 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 

ERASER. By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of 
Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Iiveipool, Author 
of Godliness and Manliness,” ‘‘True Religion,” &c.. 
also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s Sermons. 

POPULAR REVISED EDITION, with a New Portrait 
and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

V The SEVENTH LIBRARY EDITION, price 12s. 6d 
can still be obtained. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT 

ON AND OFF THE STAGE 

A New and Cheaper Edition, being the Eighth. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, paper cover, Is. 

NEW NOVELS ATALL LIBRARIES 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 

AN AMERICAN DUCHESS; 

A Pendant to “Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 

By W. FRASER RAE. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

i g immensely refreshing to encounter a writer who, like 
Anthony Trollope, presents Us with realisable portraits of 
people who resemble the men and women whom we meet daily 
m club or drawing-room. The political chapters ore 
especially good, and the book is, in short, a clever and lifelike 
novel which is well worth reading.” —Manchester Examiner. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE andCOMPARA- -^ - _ 

TIVE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By JOHN w. THE BROAD CHURCH or WHAT 

BURGESS, LL.D., Professor of History and Political IS COMING Rv t!p„ w w niwuw i . 

8 “. in M " bia C ° UCge ’ U - 8 - A ' * VOlS ’ demy 'rSSs^the I® IT 

.. Amongst the subjects discussed in this volume areAre 

THAT FIDDLER FELLOW: a Tale & ! SSttfUSZ ^ 

of St. Andrews. By HORACE HUTCH3N80N, Author Obsolete l —and other Present-Day Problems of Faith and 
of “My Wife’s Politics.” At all Libraries. Crown 8vo, 6s. Morals. 

“ What Mr. Hutchinson writes is always pleasant to read.” ------ 

“ A singularly ingenious and interesting tale.”— Spectator. THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of 


BY THE AUTHOR of “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 

PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. 

By H. S. MERRIMAN, 

Author of “Young Mistley,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

By MARY E. MANN. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Quite a delightful story. The plot is slight, but the 
work m a n ship delicate throughout, like a fine ivory caning. 
With a few light illustrative touches, the author causes each 
of her characters to live—the dialogue has the sparkle and 
crispness of light, everyday badinage, which in domestic life 
we know and love better than polished epigram. Altogether 
it is a thoroughly pleasant book to read.”— Saturday Review. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 

THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ The story is lively and exciting, has all the air of being 
based upon some actual story of crane, and will be read with 
unbroken interest.”— Graphic. 

NOW READY. 

TO SAVE HIMSELF. 

By CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY. 

In 2 vols., cr jwn 6vo. 

. "Captain Bray has produced a far from unsuccessful tale 
in the Gaboriean style of fiction, a feat which we have not 
hitherto seen fairly accomplished in English literature .. the 
book is a genuine success in itself, and fruitful in promise of I 
greater successes hereafter.”— Guardian. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

VICTOR HUGO’S QUATRE-VINGT- 

TREIZE. Authorised Copyright Edition for English 
Schools. Edited by JAMES BOIELLE, Senior French 
Master at Dulwich College. [ J ust ready. 

DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUE- 

TAIRES. Edited for Schools by Prof. SUMICHRA8T, 
Harvard University, with Notes and Introduction. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [AW ready. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS, 

Selected from the best-known Writers, and Edited, with 
Helps for Composition, Notes, and Historical Introduc¬ 
tion, by A. JAMSON SMITH, M.A., Head Master of 
King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. Cloth, 
crown 8vo. [ J ust ready. 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS, with 

Helps for Composition. Edited by A. J AMSON SMITH, 
M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, Camp 
Hill, Birmingham. Second Edition. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
3». 

COLLAR’S GERMAN LESSONS. A 

Complete Manual for the Elementary Study of the 
Language. Edited on the Basis of Eyaenbach, by 
W. C. COLLAR, Author of “The Beginner’s Latin 
Book.” Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 

SECOND EDITION of WILLIAMS and 

LASCELLES’ INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL 
SCIENCE. Edited by B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow School, and R. P. 'WILLIAMS, 
of the English High School, Boston. With 60 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cloth, red edges, 3s. Gd. 

Xature. —“ There could hardly be a more concise and well- 
digested summary of elementary chemical principles and 
applications than that contained in this work.” 

LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 

With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. A few 
brief Notes and an Index of Proper Names are appended. 
Cloth, square 8vo, Is. Gd; specially bound for Prizes, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 

PLATO.—GO RGI AS. Edited by 


PLATO.—GO RGI AS. Edited by 

GONZALES LODGE. With Notes and Introduction, 
and forming a New Volume in the College Series of Greek 
Authors. Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HOMER—ILIAD, BOOKS IV.—VI. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by I*rof. T. I). 
8EYMOUR. This is the latest Volume in the College 
Series of Greek Authors. Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LIVY, BOOKS I. and II. Edited, with 

Notes and Introduction, by Prof. J. B. GREENOUGH, 
and forming a New Volume in the College Series of Latin 
Authors. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 

ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN 


,,v TTTV lT-rrnnn m nv-rrmv» GRAMMAR. For Use in the Higher Forms of Schools 

xix inb AUTHOR Or KITTY. and Co llegcs. Revised Edition. Crown Svo. 548 

THE P01ULAR EDITION, pric; Cs.. if pages, Os. | 

THE PARTING of the WAYS. PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. 


also of the principal books published m the United States 
of America, with the addition of an Index to Subjects, 
l Royal 8vo, paper covers, 5s. 

DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. By 

Mrs. J. E. H. GORDON. With a Chapter on Fire Risks 
by J. E. H. Gordon, B.A., M.Inst.C.E., Director of and 
Consulting Engineer to the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company. Illustrated by Herbert Tell. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. The Illustrations are entirely New and 
Original, engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper. 

“ The work tells, with abundant knowledge and good taste, how a 

jaggs in .'last ja is a ~ piu i 

THE BROOKFIELD STUD (Highgate 

' Road, London, N.W., and Shenley, Herts) of OLD 
ENGLISH BREEDS of HORSES, HACKNEYS, CLEVE¬ 
LAND BAYS, YORKSHIRE COACH HORSES, 
THOROUGHBREDS, PONIES. By Mr. BURDETT- 
COUTTS, M.P. (and additional Notes by Mr. VERO 
SHAW). With Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
4to, cloth, 5s. 

New Novels at all Libraries. 

THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 

ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of “ Red 
Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ There is come pleasant landscape both Devonian and Dutch in 
the second volume the story becomes exciting ."—A thenaeum 
“A genuinely interesting story, well told and carefully kept within 
due bounds, for which all readers will be thankful."— Court Circular. 

NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 

HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Old 
Adam,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“The book is one that will be read without the skipping of a line." 

Scotsman. 

A BOLT from the BLUE. By Seott 

GRAHAM, Author of “The Golden Milestone,” “The 
Sandcliff Mystery,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

“Well told. The characters are all human, none of them ln;iua 
described as perfect, either in goodness or in badness. Several of the 
situations are strong in themselves and powerfully set forth, bo that 
the story may bo classed as above the average of society novels." 
__ AtAmoetn*. 

Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

APRIL NUMBER. 

Contents. 

THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 

E. J. PHELPS. 

THE FRENCH ARMY. General Lew all. 16 Illustrations 
drawn by T. de Thulstrup. * 

THE STATE of WISCONSIN. Hon. W. F. Vilas. 11 Ulus- 
tralions, from Photographs. 

WESSEX FOLK. Part II. (Illustrated.) Thomas Kabdy. 
GLIMPSES of the BACTERIA. T. Miivhell Pkudden 
M.D. 10 Illustrations, drawn by H. D. Nicholls. * 


THOMAS HOOD, PUNSTER, 
Right Rev. T. U. Dudley, D.D. 


preacher. 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARD8. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


By W. C. COLLAR, Author of “The Beginner’s Latin 
Book,” &c. It combines Translation with Composition, 
and thus enables the pupil to use one book in place of 
two. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 

18, Warwick Square, E.C. 


IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY; a Story 
Part IY. Chaules Eobebt Ciiaddock. 


I ARLES EuBEBT CllADDOCK. 
&c. &C. & c . 


Loudon : Sampson Low, Mauston, & Co., Limited 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, ’ 
Fleet Street, E.C, 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
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It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

THE TEAR OP REVOLUTION IN AUSTRIA. 

Une Annie de Ma Vie. 1848-1849. Par le 
Comte de Hiibner, Ancien Ambassadeur 
d’Autriche <1 Paris et a Pome. (Paris : 
Hachette.) 

TV o friends talked together about the re¬ 
coil ections of old men. 

“ They are usually,” said the elder, “ very un¬ 
satisfactory. The subject came up once at a 
house where I wus, when both Lord Lyndhurst 
and Dr. Lushington were present. * What,’ I 
said, turning to the first, ‘ is the most interesting 
thing that you remember ? ’ ‘ Beyond all com¬ 

parison,’ was the reply, ‘the day I passed with 
Washington at Mount Vernon.’ ‘ And you,’ I 
asked, turning to the second, ‘ what is the most 
interesting thing that you remember ? ’ ‘ Un¬ 

doubtedly,’ he answered, ‘ tho week I spent 
with Burke at Beaconsfiold.’ ‘ Tell us some¬ 
thing of what passed,’ I rejoined. But, alas ! 
neither could recall anything.” 

The most exacting of critics will never be 
able to bring any such charge against the 
author of this delightful book. Gifted with 
a memory “ wax to receive and marble to 
retain,” and having begun life very early 
under excellent auspices, ho has been every¬ 
where, met everybody, seen everything, and 
forgotten nothing; while he has, far from 
trusting exclusively to his powers of recol¬ 
lection, had the wisdom to write down from 
time to time things which he thought suffi¬ 
ciently important for him to be anxious to 
be minutely accurate about them. 

It is to this habit that we owe the volume 
before us, which consists of the reproduction, 
often textual, of a journal kept through the 
stirring times to which it relates. To this 
Count de Hiibner has added copious notes, to¬ 
gether with some observations written quite 
recently and showing how thin gs looked to 
him after the chances and changes of over 
forty years. 

The work begins by an entry made at 
Leipzig on February 5, 1848, in these 
words: “ A despatch from Prince Metter- 
nich calls mo to Vienna. Why? It does 
not say.” When M. de Hiibner reached 
Vienna he found that his chief was desirous 
of sending some one to Milan for the 

S ose of representing the views of the 
rian Foreign Office in the Council con¬ 
sisting of the Archduke Bonier, Marshal 
Badetzky, and Count Spaur, the Governor 
of Lombardy, which was then charged with 
the general supervision of Austrian interests 
in Italy. It was, having regard to the 
close relations between the Court of Vienna 
and the small Italian potentates, obviously 
desirable that some one well acquainted 
with diplomatic business should be on that 
Council. The man first thought of had 


been Prince F61ix Schwarzenberg, but the 
very anxious position of affairs at Naples 
made it undesirable that he should leave 
his duties there; and Prince Mettemich’s 
thoughts turned to M. de Hiibner, who, 
although younger by more than a decade 
and occupying a much less exalted position 
in the service—that, namely, of Consul- 
General in Saxony—had already given proof 
that he possessed all the qualities which 
were desired. 

The reader interested in European politics 
will examine with attention the record of 
the two interviews between the aged 
minister—still so powerful, though so near 
the end of his power—and his young envoy, 
which are given at some length. We must 
not, however, linger over these, but follow 
the latter to Milan, where he found himself 
on March 6. Very bright is the description 
of the society which gathered there, and on 
which the storm was so soon to break. In 
all that M. de Hiibner writes there are 
touches of humour, which relieve the gloom 
of even the most tragic situations, and they 
are not wanting here; as, for example, in 
the passage in which he describes Badetzky 
and Gen. Wallmoden, between whom he sat 
one day at dinner, both octogenarians and 
profoundly jealous of each other. The first, 
in his desire to be particularly polite to the 
only civilian presont in an assembly of 
paladins, kept helping M. de Hiibner to 
good things with his rather trembling hand. 
“See how he shakes, he’s getting old,” 
said Wallmoden in a whisper, and then 
went sound asleep. “ Look,” said Badetzky 
with a wink, “he is still assiduous in paying 
his court to the ladies, and, nevertheless, 
snores in the middle of dinner! ” 

The news of the Bevolution in Paris had 
reached M. de Hiibner near the end of 
February, before he had his last conver¬ 
sation with Prince Metternich. He was 
made very anxious during the first ten days 
of his stay in Milan by receiving no com¬ 
munication from the minister, but it was 
not till March 17 that he heard of the 
outbreak at Vienna on the 13th of that 
month. The intelligence of that event was 
the spark which exploded the mine so long 
prepared in Lombard}', and on the 18 th 
began the five days of the Milan revolution. 
The account of these is given very fully, and 
is reproduced almost exactly from the diary 
kept by M. de Hiibner at, and shortly after, 
the time. For the composition of this he 
had the amplest leisure during the earlier 
days of his captivity in the hands of the 
insurgents, which lasted in all about three 
months and a half. 

While the fighting was going on in the 
streets, he was shut up in the house of an 
Austrian employe who had provided for his 
own safety by leaving it and his wife at the 
commencement of the struggle. M. de 
Hiibner took charge of both till the combat 
was over; and many, as well as strange, 
were the adventures through which he 
passed. 

When things had calmed down a little, 
he surrendered perforce to the victorious 
party, and was entrusted to the charge of a 
very worthy man, who, bom in tho Italian 
Tyrol, had been the head of a department 
in one of the offices of account, but had 


agreed to serve under the new government. 
He and his wife were extremely kind to 
their distinguished prisoner; and it is agree¬ 
able to learn, both that he was able to 
render some service to the husband, when 
the revolt in Lombardy had been put down, 
and that the wife, long years afterwards, 
left to M. de Hiibner, when he had become 
one of the leading personages in the dip¬ 
lomacy of the world, the only thing of 
value which she possessed. The whole 
story of Philemon and Baucis, as he calls 
the pair, is about as pretty a piece of reading 
as one could easily come across. Early in 
his captivity he was asked by the Provisional 
Government whether he would undertake 
a mission to the camp of Badetzky, with a 
view to negotiate an exchange of hostages 
and prisoners, on the understanding that if 
this could not be effected he should return 
to Milan. He accepted the mission with 
alacrity; but in order to fulfil it he had to 
pass through Brescia, which, like Milan, 
was in full revolt, and where, unhappily, the 
worst elements of the population had the 
authorities, who had taken charge of the 
town when it was evacuated by the Imperial 
Army, almost entirely under their command. 
His visit to this place is described in full 
detail, and a most brilliant picture it forms 
at once of the grim and of the grotesque 
accompaniments of mob supremacy. M. de 
Hiibner very narrowly escaped with his life; 
and probably not even his coolness and 
savoir faire would have saved him if the 
murders of Count Latour at Vienna, or of 
Count Lamberg, at Pesth, had taken place 
previously, and stimulated to the requisite 
point the passions of the populace. 

Unable to cany into effect the mission 
with which he had been charged, and the 
success of which would have been of the 
greatest importance to the Milanese, having 
indeed only been got out of Brescia by the 
authorities there throwing dust in the eyes 
of the mob, M. de Hiibner returned to his 
captivity, from which he was not released 
till the 4th of July. On that day he was 
informed that he would be conducted, along 
with other hostages, and protected by a 
good escort, to Coire. He protested against 
the escort, and begged to be allowed to 
travel in his own carriage, unattended by 
troops. “ But,” said the Duke of Litta, 

“ we cannot send a separate escort with you,, 
and your life will be in danger.” “My 
life,” he said, “ will be as safe as possible; 
but I would advise you not to traverse the 
country between this and the Swiss frontier 
unprotected by soldiers.” After letting fly 
this Parthian arrow, as he called it, which 
he discharged knowing that the peasantry 
along the frontier he was about to cross 
were well affected to the Austrians, he 
started next day, and was soon in neutral 
territory. 

The reflections with which M. de Hiibner 
closes the account of his sojourn at Milan 
in 1848 are a curious illustration of the 
charm which Italy has ever exercised 
over the Trans-Alpine mind. Neither the 
calamities of his country, nor his own 
individual troubles, availed to make him 
feel bitter against the race which had been 
the immediate cause of both. Of course he 
could not believe at that time in a unified 
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Italy. How many did forty-three years 
ago? In a paper, however, drawn up in 
1890, he fully admits that in all camps, 
Conservative and Liberal, papal and free- 
thinking, throughout the peninsula, there is 
now a determination that Italy must be one. 
In that paper there is hardly anything, if, 
indeed, there is anything at all, with which 
English liberals would not agree. Even 
upon the question of the sovereign power of 
the papacy, so thorny a subject for one who 
is at once, like M. de Hiibner, an experi¬ 
enced statesman and a convinced Catholic, 
his language is most moderate and reason¬ 
able. Surely some compromise, which 
would not in the slightest degree interfere 
with either the prestige or the interests of 
Italy, will sooner or later be within the 
reach of diplomacy. “Only through the 
spaces of time do we come to the centre of 
opportunity.” 

It would be unpardonable, before con¬ 
cluding our notice of the first of the two 
acts into which “ Une Annee de ma Yie ” 
is divided, to omit calling attention to the 
numerous very beautiful little pictures which 
are to be found scattered through it in great 
abundance. Such are the description of the 
peasant girl transformed into a Hecuba at 

L 76, of the parting of “ Hector and An- 
maehe” at p. 105, of the “ Madonna of the 
needle ” at p. 191, of the group of ladies at 
Brescia at p. 146, and of the sunrise on 
Monte Bosa at p. 232. 

The curtain rises again on July 22, by 
which date M. de Hiibner found himself 
back in Vienna, whither the Archduke 
John had just come from Frankfort to open 
the Beichstag, and where a ministry com¬ 
posed. of well-intentioned but not for the 
most part strong men was engaged in 
governmental functions mocked by the name 
of power. Sketches are given, which seem 
very life-like, of its leading members—of 
Bach, well and not too favourably known 
in later day s; of Latour, destined to a tragic 
end; of Wessenberg, who was in charge of 
Foreign Affairs; and of Krauss, who pre¬ 
sided over the Finances. The last two were 
the comic personages of the drama; and 
M. de Hiibner gives, in describing their 
works and ways, free course to the humour 
which, as we havo said, never deserted him, 
even in the darkest hours. 

Alarmed by the utter want of a ruling 
mind in the councils of the Emperor, the 
young diplomatist took a bold step, one 
which had eventually a most favourable 
influence on his own career, and which ex¬ 
tricated Austria, not for long indeed, but 
still for an appreciable time, from the most 
imminent peril. He wrote to Italy, and 
urged Prince Felix Schwarzenberg to come 
to Vienna. 

Meantime, revolutionary things took their 
natural course in that city. Confusion grew 
ever, worse confounded. There were riots 
everywhere. In the brief space of six 
months the capital, which had so long slept 
under absolute rule, had passed from being 
in .the hands of men whose political tempera¬ 
ture was that of 1789, into those of others 
whose political temperature was that of 
1793. At the very end of the month of 
September, M. do Hiibner was sitting in his 
room when a man suddenly appeared in the 


doorway, whose features, as it was rather 
dark, he could not at first distinguish. The 
figure advanced—it was Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg. He did not come an hour 
too soon for his friends. On the 6th of 
October the revolution had passed into the 
stage of armed insurrection; Latour was 
murdered, and Vienna was divided into two 
hostile camps. 

Presently the Emperor and his family, 
escorted by a large body of troops, left 
Sehoenbrunn and retired upon Olmiitz. 
Prince Felix Schwarzenberg was summoned 
thither; but being the soul of the resistance 
to anarchy at Vienna he could not imme¬ 
diately obey the summons, and sent M. de 
Hiibner, who thoroughly shared his ideas 
as to what had to be done in the present 
and immediate future. 

There follows a very curious account of 
what befel in the capital of Moravia and 
on the route thither. An extraordinary 
situation it was. The Government had sur¬ 
vived the insurrection of October 6, but 
consisted only of two members, Wessenberg, 
who was at Olmiitz, and Krauss, who was 
at Vienna, engaged in giving a little money 
to the Bevolutionists to enable them to kill 
the Imperialists, and a much larger amount 
to the Imperialists to enable them to kill the 
Bevolutionists. 

The real minister, though absolutely 
without any legal title, was Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg. His power, however, was 
interfered with by many outside influences, 
and, not least, by his near connection, Prince 
Windischgraetz, who was the head of the 
northern army, and who, full of excellent 
qualities as a soldier and a man, belonged 
to the race of those who, in politics, learn 
and forget nothing. Prince Felix Schwar¬ 
zenberg, on the other hand, though not 
brought up to politics, and profoundly 
ignorant of most of the things which a 
statesman ought to know, had, at least, 
some comprehension of the world in which 
he was living, and saw that a return to the 
old state of things, pure and simple, was out 
of the question. It is the curse of such a 
system as that whichprevailed in Austria, from 
the accession of the Emperor Francis onwards, 
that it rears those employed in the govern¬ 
ment to be mere clerks, turns the whole of 
the nobility into soldiers or idlers or both, 
and throws the professional and mercantile 
classes into chronic if silent opposition. 
When the hour of calamity comes, it is 
fortunate, indeed, if there is some strong- 
headed, strong-handed man to take the 
reins; for it is at least better to have a 
driver who drives indifferently, than to leave 
horses who are running-away to their own 
sweet will. 

Before, however, the political knowledge, 
or want of it, in either of the two brothers- 
in-law could be a matter of much import¬ 
ance, Vienna had to be taken, and Prince 
Windischgraetz was the only person in a 
position to do that. M. de Hiibner was 
accordingly despatched to Prague to urge 
his marching on the capital. This he was 
quite ready to do, even with the slender 
force which was at his disposal, still more so 
when that force rose, as it shortly did, to the 
dimensions of a considerable army. The 
question was : Could the Imperialists arrive 


in time to prevent the Hungarians, who 
were advancing rapidly from the eastward, 
joining hands with the revolutionary party 
at Vienna. Fortunately for the Imperial 
cause, the Ban Jellachich defeated them in 
an action fought so near that its varying 
fortunes could be followed with more or 
less accuracy — with less it would seem 
rather than more — by the insurgent 
commander Messenhauser, from an obser¬ 
vatory in the spire of St. Stephen’s. Their 
defeat enabled Windischgraetz to pursue 
his operations undisturbed ; and on the 31st 
the city surrendered, after having tasted, 
happily only for a few hours, the delights 
of a reign of terror, and of having been 
within an ace of losing some of its finest 
buildings by the fire of the Imperial bat¬ 
teries. Anything more curious than the 
description of the headquarters at Hetzen- 
dorf, of the deputations which came to the 
Marshal from the town, of the gloomy 
dinner while Vienna was burning, and of 
the delight when its destruction had been 
averted by a fortunate storm, it would not 
be easy to find. We would particularly 
direct attention to the narrative which M. 
de Hiibner gives of his saving the life of a 
young man, who Was about to be shot on 
the 1st November for having been engaged 
in giving money to corrupt the troops. He 
does not mention the fact, but it is an open 
secret, that that young man who so nar¬ 
rowly escaped death lived to be Prime 
Minister. Strange, indeed, has been the 
fate of the Emperor Francis Joseph, in 
many ways, but in none surely more than 
this—that he has had two successive Prime 
Ministers, M. de Haymerle and Count 
Andrassy, who, belonging to totally different 
races, and to totally different positions in 
society, had, under totally different cir¬ 
cumstances, both been in early life con¬ 
demned to die by his own tribunals, or by 
those of his immediate predecessor. 

The remainder of the volume, although 
instructive in the highest degree to those 
who have followed the marvellous series of 
transformation scenes which have been pre¬ 
sented to the world by the fortunes of the 
House of Hapsburg since the collapse of the 
Viennese insurrection in 1848, will he 
perhaps less attractive to the casual reader 
than its earlier portions; but he will find, 
amid much purely political matter, many 
passages of more general interest. Such 
are the description of the ceremonies which 
took place at the abdication of the Emperor 
Ferdinand the accession of Francis Joseph; of 
the last interview between Baron Josika and 
Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, in which the 
former tried in vain to combat the ill-con¬ 
sidered plans of his friend about Hungary; 
and of the mission of M. de Hiibner to the 
camp of Windischgraetz just before the 
battle of Kapolna. All through this period 
M. de Hiibner—while agreeing completely 
with the foreign policy of Prince F. Schwar¬ 
zenberg, and agreeing also with his views 
in internal politics, as against the ideas of 
men who had been more influenced by con¬ 
stitutionalism as it was understood under 
Louis Philippe—was strongly opposed to the 
centralising projects to which his chief had 
become a convert, and which were most un¬ 
wisely persevered in, till the salutary catas- 
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trophy of Koniggratz nearly eighteen years 
later gave to I)edk and the reasonable 
portion of the Hungarians all, and more 
than all, they had ever asked. But alas! 
how much blood, how much treasure, and 
how bad a lesson as to the respective merits 
of violence and of policy, would have been 
saved if these ideas had prevailed a year 
before, instead of more than half a genera¬ 
tion after, the outbreak of the Hungarian 
War! 

The book closes with an account of the 
conversation which took place between 
Prince Schwarzenberg and its author, when 
ho was told, to his own infinite surprise, 
that he was to be sent, not as ho had asked, 
to Rio, but to Paris. To Paris he went, 
and parsed there, as the representative of 
Austria, ten years, which must have been 
about as anxious as any which ever fell to 
the lot of a diplomatist. We should all 
gain much knowledge if only it were possible 
for him to tell their story, but alas! that 
must not be. “ Scribantur haec in genera¬ 
tion altera.” Here and there the veil has 
been lifted, as, for instance, near the com¬ 
mencement of Senior’s conversations with 
M. Thiers, where the latter describes the 
excitement of Louis Napoleon, when the 
news of the battle of Novara came to Paris, 
and when a rupture between France and 
Austria seemed only a question of hours. 
It will be seen from the conversation alluded 
to at the commencement of this paragraph 
that even Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, bold 
ns ho was, thought that a quarrel with 
France might, in tho year 1819, mean tho 
fall of tho Austrian monarchy. 

That the view of tho events of the Year of 
Revolutions which commended itself at the 
time to M. do Hiibner should be the same as 
that which then or now was taken or could 
bo taken by English politicians, who suck in 
constitutionalism with their mother’s milk, 
was not to be expected. The marvel is that, 
having regard to all the circumstances of 
that tremendous time, he can be so merciful 
to his enemies, even to Lord Palmerston! 
He would not deny that the maintenance of 
the system of organised do-nothing, which 
was the leading characteristic of Austrian 
statesmanship for a long time provious to 
1818, was quite hopeless; but he would urge, 
more strongly than we should, the great 
difficulties that had been caused in one 
direction by the over-precipitate legislation 
of Joseph H., in another by the natural 
horror inspired by the French Revolution. 
Undoubtedly, too, ho would pass a far more 
lenient judgment upon some persons whose 
names figure in these pages than the his¬ 
torian looking at them “ sine ira et studio ” 
will ultimately do. We cannot, however, 
expect contemporaries to write “ sine ira et 
studio.” They would give us very bad 
materials for history if they did. 

He must indeed be fanatically attached to 
his own opinion who, however much he may 
differ from the conclusions of M. de Hiibner, 
can resist the charm of this most fascinating 
work. We have already admitted the im¬ 
possibility of the writer’s giving to us the 
history of what befel him in the decade so 
fateful to his country which immediately 
followed the year he has described; but a 
man whose recollections go back to the time 


when Montalembert and Lamennais went to 
Rome, about the affair of the Avenir, must 
have a good deal to tell of the years 
between 1832 and 1848, without trespassing 
upon departments of the haute politique as 
to which his lips are sealed. Possibly the 
same may be the case even with regard to 
the time which intervened between the 
outbreak of the campaign of Magenta 
and the first of those charmingly de¬ 
scribed journeys which, taken in connexion 
with his diplomatic, ministerial, political, 
and social experience, give him a better 
right, so far as we are aware, than any 
living man, to say with the Ulysses of 
Tennyson: 

“ I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honoured of them all; ” 

If the writer of the Life of Sixtus V., 
of tho Promenade Round the World, of 
Fifty Thousand Miles through the British 
Umpire, and of the volume under review, 
has the happy idea of taking his con¬ 
temporaries once more into his confidence, 
he may at least be well assured of their 
gratitude. 

M. E. Grant Duff. 


Canada and the Canadian Question. By 
Goldwin Smith. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s work was passing 
through the press just as the Canadian 
Dominion was in the turmoil of a general 
election. Some of tho material of which it 
is composed and most of its leading ideas 
have ajipeared in other shapes. But con¬ 
sidering the time cbosen for its issue, it 
may, without offence, be described as a 
political pamphlet of three hundred pages. 
Yet it is a pamphlet which no publicist 
can neglect without the risk of remaining 
in ignorance of much which he ought 
to know. Even tho “ general ” reader, 
whose interest in Canada is of a milder 
typo, will be repaid — in spite of the 
absence of an index—for the time occupied 
in its study by the vigorous English and 
the trenchant criticism, which are the 
characteristics of this book, as they have 
been of all Mr. Goldwin Smith’s previous 
writings. Unfortunately, however, for its 
present persuasiveness, it comes a day behind 
the feast. The arguments for the adoption 
of a particular course are clear, if not con¬ 
clusive. Its arraignment of the Tory party 
in British North America is more truthful 
than polite; its demonstration that Canada 
ought to insist on unrestricted free trade 
with the United States, even though political 
union should follow, is so very logical that 
it is complimentary neither to the Canadians 
nor to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s powers of 
advocacy to know that the people to whom 
these pages are addressed have declined 
to accept his advice. Yet they have de¬ 
cided to support Sir John Macdonald 
and Protection. Even the provinces which, 
according to Mr. Smith, would have been 
most likely to vote in a contrary direction, 
have returned the largest majority against 
any steps which might lead to their absorp¬ 
tion in the neighbouring Republic. 


The thesis which Mr. Goldwin Smith 
undertakes to defend is that the physical 
map of Canada does not correspond to the 
political map, and that the real difficulty of 
the Canadian question arises out of this lack 
of correspondence. 

“ The political map displays a vast and unbroken 
area of territory, extending from the boundary 
of the United States up to the North Pole, and 
equalling or surpassing the United States in 
magnitude. The physical map displays four 
separate projections of the cultivable or habit¬ 
able parts of the continent in the Arctic waste. 
The four vary greatly in size, and one of them 
is very large. . . . The habitable and cultivable 
parts of these blocks of territory are not con¬ 
tiguous, but are divided from each other by 
great barriers of nature, wide and irreclaim¬ 
able wildernesses or manifold chains of moun¬ 
tains. . . . Each of the blocks, on the other 
hand, is closely connected by nature, physic¬ 
ally and economically, with that portion of 
the habitable and cultivable continent to 
the south of it which it immediately adjoins, 
and in which are its natural markets. . . . 
Between the two provinces of Old Canada, 
though there is no physical barrier, there is an 
ethnological barrier of the strongest kind, one 
being British, the other thoroughly French; 
while the antagonism of race is intensified by 
that of religion. Such is the real Canada. 


the Dominion can for ever be kept by politic 
agencies united among themselves and separate 
from the continent of which geographically, 
economically, and, with the exception of Quebeo, 
ethnologically, they are parts, is the Canadian 
Question ” (p. 3). 

The nine chapters which follow are 
devoted to the most lucid sketch which has 
yet been written of the political, social, and 
commercial relations of the Canadian pro¬ 
vinces, and to the history of the country 
prior to confederation. With this portion of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s volume no one except 
an extreme Chauvinist or a fanatical partisan 
can find sorious fault. The same maybe 
affirmed, though in a more qualified form, 
of the strictures he passes on the present form 
of government. It has not been an entire 
success, any more than the constitution of 
the United States has been; and he must 
have been a very ignorant optimist who 

3 'ned that there would not have been 
)s here and there, and friction all along 
the line, until the discordant elements of 
rival little monarchies, such as the colonies 
actually were, got into working order. It 
took much longer for the United States to 
get over the colonial jealousies, if indeed 
they have ever done so. The “ government 
by corruption ”—the catching of votes, and 
the shutting of mouths by building public 
works where no public works are required, 
the low political morality which pervades 
all parties, the pandering to ignorance, or 
to powerful capitalists who provide election 
funds, by a needlessly high tariff, the entire 
lack of consistency when the Jesuit vote is 
to be angled for—these and a score of other 
blots in the system in vogue we admit and 
deplore, though it is not easy to see what 
other kind of management is possible if the 
Ottawa authorities are not prepared for 
disruption or at least for a subdued civil war. 
But similar drawbacks are notorious in the 
Australian colonies, and are part and parcel 
of the “ machine ” rule in the United States. 
They are known even nearer home. 
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Nor is there a word to be said against Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s contention that Imperial 
Federation of the kind advocated by theorists 
is only a dream. It might have been possible 
in earlier days, but our colonies grew up 
under no kind of fixed policy. Unlike 
Greece and Rome in ancient times and 
Spain and France in more recent periods, 
we never formulated any conditions for these 
dependencies, and perhaps to this freedom 
from leading-strings their lusty prosperity 
is now due. Everything in their growth 
was make-shift; opportunism was the only 
rule in "Whitehall. Loyalty of the lip- 
service sort is as plentiful in Canada as in 
Australasia, especially among the agents sent 
to negotiate a loan, or the politicians who 
have hopes of an order. And, of course, 
there are always a stream of new-comers who 
are often more English than their relatives 
“at home.” Among the vast number of 
colonists, however, there is no such feeling. 
They are full, no doubt, of a sort of “ God- 
save-the-Queen ”—“ Rule-Britannia ” kind 
of sentiment, which will not bear the strain 
of a call for the exercise of self-sacrifice, or 
as was the case in the old American Colonies 
—and Virginia was more loyal than any 
Canadian province until King George’s 
statues were cast into bullets—a feeling that 
they are being made a convenience of by 
the mother country. This in a small way is 
what the Newfoundlanders are at present 
thinking, and what on a larger scale has 
more than once been the outcry of the 
Canadians during the negotiations between 
England and the United States on fishery 
questions. 

Annexation is, nevertheless, an entirely 
different matter. The Canadians have 
pronounced against it, for the simple reason 
that they can if they choose gain all the 
advantages of being members of the Union 
without any of the drawbacks attaching to 
that connexion. Every geographical diffi¬ 
culty which Mr. Goldwin Smith signalises 
as a barrier to the political unity 
of the Dominion applies moro or less 
to the United States. Alaska is entirely 
detached from the rest of the Republic terri¬ 
tory. Dreadful deserts intervene between 
Texas and part of Arizona. The State of 
Nevada is, except for its rapidly exhausting 
mines, a mere sage-brush waste. The 
Great Basin is little better. Western 
Oregon is separated from the small portion 
of fertile land in Eastern Oregon by lava 
plains; and every range which divides our 
Pacific province from the rest of Canada 
acts as a wall of an even more formidable 
character between the Pacific States and 
those to the east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Still, many of theso barriers will vanish as 
settlement proceeds, and in Canada the 
“ wildernesses ” which so appal our author 
must in time become dotted with farms, and 
logging camps, and mines. Two centuries 
ago there were worse obstacles between the 
North and the South of Scotland. Ethno- 
logically, the Republic is quite as diversified 
as the Dominion. Louisiana is practically 
French and Roman Catholic. Utah is 
eopled by citizens nearly all of foreign 
irtn and adherents of a persecuted creed. 
New Mexico, Lower California, and much 
of Florida and Texas arc Spanish and 


Roman Catholic; all over the country 
the Irish and Italian feuds and the out¬ 
cry for sectarian education are giving 
sore anxiety to thoughtful men ; while the 
gigantic negro difficulty—almost as bad as 
slavery—which needs to be faced in the near 
future is not one of the perils which over¬ 
shadow Canada. Nor does the political 
system and the antiquated constitution of 
the United States attract the Canadians. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith affirms the little provincial 
governments to be costly. But the State 
governments are quite as dear; while the 
impossibility of the people bringing an 
effective influence to bear upon their rulers 
except once in four years, and then only in 
so clumsy a fashion that a president may 
have a majority in the electoral college and 
yet be 175,000 in the minority of a popular 
vote, cannot be regarded as an improve¬ 
ment on the Canadian plan. Canadian 
opinion would, in any case, be swamped by 
that of the older American States. There 
is, we know, a perfectly good feeling 
between the two peoples. But the Northern 
Dominion has no desire to unite with 
the Southern Republic; and the French 
Canadians are assuredly not likely to for¬ 
sake a country in which their faith is 
endowed, and the influence of their clergy 
(secured by treaty) greater than that of the 
church of the ancien regime in France. This 
the United States could not tolerate. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith advocates unrestricted 
commercial union, allowing the political one 
to come if need be. Theoretically, free trade 
all over the American continent is ad¬ 
mirable ; practically, the Canadians, after 
having once tried it with the United States, 
do not wish it, knowing that, with few 
exceptions, they would gain little by it. For 
the compact would cut both ways. They 
might have a market over the border. But 
the men over that border would also invade 
their market, with a result which would be 
ruinous. At best tho Canadians could only 
doal with their immediate neighbours in the 
United States, and even then they would 
require to compete with the local farmers 
and manufacturers. They could not send to 
Colorado, or to Oregon, or to California. 
These parts of America are further from the 
Ontario producer than Great Britain, and the 
cost of despatching goods thither, oven were 
there a large market, is infinitely greater 
than despatching them by sea to the un¬ 
limited buyers of London or Liverpool. Wo 
are therefore convinced that, though both 
are as yet not within the bounds of practical 
politics, independence will eomo before 
annexation, though noither ought to be 
possible unless the wisdom of English 
statesmen is reduced to a minimum. 

The colonies have much to gain from us 
—defence, credit, influence; we have abso¬ 
lutely nothing to get from the greater 
number of them. For they buy from us 
only when we can sell cheaper than our 
rivals, and they would do so in any case. 
They are glad of our surplus population 
when it suits them, just as they would be 
glad of them under any circumstances ; but 
the self-governing colonies keep their official 
patronage for their own sons. On the 
contrary, these dependencies aro our weak¬ 
ness. For assuredly, in war-time the 


necessity of detailing fleets to protect them 
would weaken our home defences; and there 
is no manner of doubt that, were it not for 
the covert threat of squeezing Canada, the 
United States would long ere this have been 
taught the meaning of a more “spirited 
foreign policy ” than that which they have 
begun to regard as the normal temper of the 
British Lion. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s thesis 
must, therefore, be considered inherently 
weak, though his defence is strong, his in¬ 
formation ample, if one-sided, and his entire 
work as able as any of the previous volumes 
with which he has enriched our political 
literature. 

Robert Brown. 


The Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas (Pere). 

Being extracts from the first five volumes 

of “ Mes Memoires,” selected and trans¬ 
lated by A. F. Davidson. (W. H. Allen.) 

“ For the rest the translation is a perfectly 
literal one,” says Mr. Davidson, speaking 
of the manner in which he has “ Englished ” 
Dumas’s Memoirs, or rather such portion of 
the Memoirs as are contained in these two 
volumes ; and it may be a question whether 
the literalness is not almost too literal. In 
such phrases as the following, for instance, 
the English is scarcely more than a varnish 
—the grain of the French is distinctly visible 
beneath: 

“ The dogs howled piteously. They under¬ 
stood, poor animals, that in this kind of chase 
there was nothing for them to do.” “ Some 
decision by the Univorsity prevented him from 
keeping a college at his own house; he was, 
however, allowed to take pupils in the town.” 
“Ah, me! the kings of 1827, like those of 
18-18, surely ought to have known that it is 
homage which blinds, and lessons which en¬ 
lighten.” “ Imagine ruins inhabited by a 
people impassive and taking everything as it 
comes—a people who, pipe in mouth, have no 
other occupation than to lounge on a bench, in 
front of their doors, and who pass their day 
like this, troubling themselves very little about 
their families or children.” “The hairdresser 
required me for ten minutes.” 

And similar passages might be quoted ad 
infinitum. 

No doubt Mr. Davidson has precedent. 
The standard of translation among us is 
not high. Few things are rarer than to 
find a book rendered into English artisti¬ 
cally, and so as to give literary pleasure; 
and, it may be added, few things are a 
surer test of a feeling for style than the 
quality of a writer’s translation. When 
Matthew Arnold quotes a passage from a 
foreign author, he takes the trouble to re-think 
it into English, to put it before the reader 
in such a form as the original author would 
have adopted if writing in English. The 
many passages of translation in Mr. John 
Morley’s studies of France in the eighteenth 
century are far less perfect. And the French, 
who, in what may be called the hack-work 
of literature, are distinctly better craftsmen 
than ourselves, translate, as a rule, to much 
better effect. 

Lest these observations should seem harsh, 
let me hasten to add that in the difficult task 
of selecting the material for these volumes, 
and more especially in welding that material 
together, Mr. Davidson has shown discretion 
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and skill. He had, in truth, no light task 
to face. Alexandre Dumas, the great 
Alexandre—who was it called him one of 
“ the forces of nature ” ?—had a large way 
with him, and not only—coadjutors helping 
-threw off book on book, but amplified his 
nooks, made them voluminous, comprehen¬ 
sive, all embracing. His Memoirs are in 
two series. They fill many tomes. They 
treat of things innumerable. They are 
historical, literary, biographical, autobio¬ 
graphical. They are the memoirs of 
Dumas’s contemporaries as well as his own. 
They are the memoirs of his time. To pick 
and choose among them, keeping this and 
rejecting that, ana yet not to convey an im- 
ression of fragmentariness, required some 
nowledge of the literary joiners art. 

That Mr. Davidson’s selection will entirely 
satisfy those who care for the original 
Memoirs is scarcely to be expected, inasmuch 
as tastes differ. For myself, with all 
admiration for Dumas the romancer, I 
confess to having no excessive belief in 
Dumas the historian; and I should willingly 
have spared the relatively numerous pages 
in these volumes devoted to the career of 
Dumas’s father, in order to have more of 
Dumas’s own career. “It would be quite 
unpardonable,” says Mr. Davidson, plead¬ 
ing for the pages in question, “ to omit 
altogether as graphic and thrilling a story 
as can bo found anywhere in the range of 
the author’s writings.” But here there is 
surely room for a distinguo. When reading 
of the three immortal Musqueteers, and 
d’Artagnan the invincible, or of Monte 
Cristo and his marvellous adventures, one 
need never be troubled at all by questions 
of literal accuracy and verisimilitude. 
Thanks to the narrator’s admirable skill 
and lucidity, his power of grouping and 
marshalling facts, his unflagging good 
spirits, his bright qualities of style, and 
last, not least, his belief in his own crea¬ 
tions—thanks to these, the reader is hurried 
along, interested, breathless; conscious, 
perhaps, when he comes to think about it, 
that what is passing before his mind’s oye 
is only as the “ baseless fabric of a vision,” 
yet still, for the time, more than content to 
takeitallasa reality. When,however, Dumas 
is professing to record sober facts about his 
father, the “ Horatius Codes of the Tyrol,” 
it is not quite possible to maintain the same 
attitude of mind; and I confess that a doubt 
sometimes haunts me as to how far General 
Dumas’s feats of arms, like those of General 
Hugo, may not owe much of their lustre to 
a son’s imaginative power. Be that as it 
may, I prefer Dumas as the narrator of his 
own career, and that of his immediate con¬ 
temporaries. 

Here, with occasional doubts perhaps, 
one may enjoy his great gifts as a story¬ 
teller more freely. How, with the scantiest 
of education, and no advantages of birth or 
patronage, he battled his way to the front, 
and, as the author of “ Henry III.,” stood 
forth as a leader and pioneer in the great 
Romantic movement, will be found re¬ 
corded in the pages of this book. As 
to his fame, it may be said, on the 
whole, to have fared well in England. 
True, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, some eigh¬ 
teen years ago, wrote of him a bio¬ 


graphy which is not a good biography— 
which Mr. Andrew Lang, indeed, does not 
scruple to describe as “ one of the worst 
books that ever was written.” But Thackeray 
in the past did him almost obeisance; and 
now, in the present, his praises are uttered, 
and with fervour, by such influential “ press¬ 
men ” as Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. nenley, 
and by a writer so popular os Mr. Louis 
Stevenson. His work is surfaco work, if 
you like, but with what excellent qualities, 
and how effective! 

Frank T. Marzials. 


Studies in Jocular Literature. By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. (Elliot Stock.) 

Mr. Hazlitt’ s last addition to “The Book 
Lover’s Library ” is pleasant reading. 
Although there is little that is new in it, 
there is much which we must all be grateful 
to him for resuscitating. The author is 
himself struck by the want of originality 
displayed by the compilers of jest-books 
and by other professional joke-wrights. 
Like children and savages, who want the 
same stories told with as little variation as 
human frailty permits, tho jest-loving 
public seems to resent all serious innovation 
in its facetiae. Tho samo venerable repartees 
are fathered on classic Greeks and mediaoval 
Italians, on eighteenth-century abbes and I 
nineteenth-century reviewers. Tarleton and 
Swift, Sheridan and Sydney Smith, have 
been in turn putative fathers of jests which 
will in due timo bo transferred to pro¬ 
fessional pun-makers still in the flesh; and 
how a new Master of Trinity must shudder 
at the accumulation of lon-mots of which 
the next generation of undergraduates 
will at his expense relieve the memory of 
Whowoll and Thompson! Mutato nomine, 
de te fabula narratur. 

Some of Mr. Hazlitt’s parallels in chaps, 
ix. and x. are very interesting. There is as 
much to be learned from variants in this 
department of study as in other branches of 
folk-lore ; but tho likeness sometimes seems 
less clear than our author imagines. Ho 
occasionally appears too much inclined to 
make the matter of the joke the determining 
factor rather than tho form. But the form 
is usually of the essence of the joke, while 
the matter is a mere accident. Thus the 
Millerism, “ ‘ When did you ever seo such 
a winter ? ’ 1 Why, last summer,’ ” can 

hardly be described as an anticipation of 
Lamb’s (or Coleridge’s or Byron’s), mot that 
“ summer has set in with its usual severity.” 

Mr. Hazlitt is struck with the marked 
change in the style of josts and lon-mots 
which took place in the time of the early 
Georges. He holds that 
“The appearance of Joe Miller's Jests, or the 
Wit's Vade-mecum under fortuitous [«V] circum¬ 
stances, in the time of George II., marked the 
new era. It was as if the jest-books of all 
prior epochs had been gathered unexceptionally 
up, and burned by tho common hangman, to 
lot the British community start afresh. So 
broad was tho line of demarcation between the 
old regime and the new; and it is not difficult 
to see that this truly marvellous change is an 
evolution from novel phases and developments 
of social life, and was just what was to bo anti¬ 
cipated. In this special way, perhaps, a more 
complete alteration had taken place since the 


Tudor period than has taken place between the 
last century and tho present one; or, in other 
words, in tho last hundred and fifty years. We 
cannot believe that an ordinary reader of 
Henry VIII.’s days would have had any relish 
or value for the fun of the earlier half of the 
eighteenth century; but an ordinary reader of 
the present time perfectly appreciates the anec¬ 
dotes and humour—not exactly of tho primitive 
lean' fasciculus to which Joe Miller was at the 
outset limited, but of the wits who flourished 
under Walpole and side by side with Pope. This 
group of men—authors, actors, dandies, and 
hons rirears —is the lineal ancestry of Sheridan 
and Matthews, Sydney Smith and Jerrold; and 
mutatis mutandis, the form, temper, and tone 
of the school have suffered no material variation, 
since its first rise into an immortal existence 
under the auspices of Miller within the genial 
precincts of Clare Market” (pp. 151-2). 

Allowing for the obvious exaggeration 
this seems true in the main. But the 
change is dated too late. A little further 
on our author admits that the modem school 
goes back to the era of the Restoration; and 
it was no doubt the influence of French wit, 
then first felt, that drove out of fashion the 
somewhat crude and clumsy facetiae' of the 
earlier type. The wit-combat in Shak- 
spere’s comedies is related to the neat 
repartee in Molicre’s as a bout at quarter- 
staff is to a duel with rapiers. Brevity, 
neatness, precision, and polish became the 
qualities of the ideal jest during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, and have 
continued so until our own time. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s book makes no claim to 
completeness of treatment; and many sub¬ 
jects which we might expect to find dis¬ 
cussed by the editor of Shakspere Jest-Books 
are left unnoticed. The suggestion of 
system and logical arrangement seemB little 
better than a pleasant pretence. But while 
one readily forgives sins of this sort in a 
book of this sort, the reader has, I think, a 
right to complain of the constant omission 
of references. 

F. Ryland. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Urith. By 8. Baring Gould. In 3 vols. 
(Methuen.) 

Lady Delmar. By Thomas Terrell and 
T. L. White. (Trischler.) 

A Winter's Tale. By Mary E. Mann. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Friend Perditus. By Mary H. Tennyson. 

In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Lady Merton. By J. C. Heywood. In 2 
vols. (Burns & Oates.) 

Bellerue. By W. M. L. Jay. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 

Flower de Hundred. By Mrs. Burton Har¬ 
rison. (Cassell.) 

For King and Country. By Jane A. Nutt. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. Baring Gould is always clever and 
striking, and he is both in Urith. But the 
book is a disappointment, being suggestive of 
febrile rather than of natural strength, or of 
the flogging of a jaded horse. As an historical 
novel, it is a decided failure—how great a 
failure, whoever chooses to compare the last 
volume with those portions of Borna Boone 
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which cover in effect the same period, as well 
as deal with the same district of England, 
will promptly discover for himself. Then, 
and above all things, Urith is intolerably 
long. Mr. Baring Gould, indeed, seems to 
invent fresh villainies for his rather weari¬ 
some scoundrel, Fox Crymes, merely to eke 
out his three volumes. Yet there are strong 
characters and strong scenes in Urith. The 
heroine herself and her luckless rival Julian, 
although they are placed too often under the 
lime-light, are attractive in their way, and 
have no counterparts even in Mr. Baring 
Gould’s large gallery of fiction. But little 
can be said of her lover and husband. 
He is contemptibly weak whore he ought 
to be strong. In some of the minor 
characters, however, especially old Squire 
Clevedon, Luke, and (in spite of his in¬ 
terminable songs) Uncle Sol, the author 
is seen at his best. That is a genuinely 
effective scene, too, in which Urith saves 
her lover Anthony, and accuses Fox of 
attempting to murder him. 

The writers of Lady Delmar, who appear 
bent on rivalling the co-partnery of Besant 
and Bice, have certainly succeeded in pro¬ 
viding a highly seasoned dish of modem 
sensations and “ ideas ”—London ruffianism, 
a too accurate presentiment of a tragedy, 
a murder, a Scotch marriage, an heiress in 
spite of herself, the ways of modern “ mas- 
herdom,” the Eliasian “ cause,” the New 
Socialism, and English Liberalism of to-day 
—or, at least, of last night. Lady Delmar 
is neither realistic nor idealistic; it is alto¬ 
gether improbable and unmitigatedly melo¬ 
dramatic. That, however, is neither here 
nor there, for the book is as clever as it well 
can be, considering the materials at the dis¬ 
posal of the authors. Lord Delmar, in his 
character of selfish aristocrat, is an un- 
leasant caricature; Jess, with a good 
emocratic lover at her elbow, would never 
have taken to such a fellow. But his 
murder, happening at the same time as his 
election to parliament, is as good a bit of 
melodrama as has been provided in fiction 
for a long time. Boron, the wonderful 
lapidary, fanatic, and revenger of dishonour, 
and the good young democratic, could hardly 
be surpassed in their own lines. Altogether, 
Lady Delmar suggests, above all things, 
that Mr. Sims had better look to his laurels. 

Murder—or, at least, homicide—and mad¬ 
ness play their parts in A Winter’s Tale, and 
there is in it the usual amount of love- 
making of different sorts. But it is a study 
of character more than a novel. As such, 
it is rather provoking than quite satisfactory, 
much less quite unsatisfactory. There are four 
notable portraits in it—Erica Birch, Barty, 
Harcourt, and Shadrach Bush—and one’s 
duty as a reader comes in effect to spending 
half-hours with each in succession. It is 
rather unfortunate underthese circumstances, 
however, that one should find the artist per¬ 
petually touching up her work. Yet this is 
what the author of A Winter’s Tale is found 
doing, more particularly with Barty. In 
the early chapters he figures as a rather 
selfish young fellow of the class that read 
sporting newspapers, and always fancy 
women nave designs upon them. But the 
story is not half through, before he changes 


into a muscular and lovable Christian of the 
Kingsleyan type. Erica Birch, however, is a 
finished sketch of a thoroughly independent 
girl, who is conscious that she can command 
affection, and will not accept any inferior 
article that is offered her under that name ; 
while the evolution of the selfish, dream¬ 
ing, and sensual egotist, Harcourt, into 
a madman has nothing unnatural or strained 
about it. Some of the incidents in A Win¬ 
ter’s Tale, too—in particular the death of 
Penelope, the hapless servant, and the 
escape of Erica from the mad Harcourt— 
are managed with a skill which speaks well 
for the future of the author of A Winter’s 
Tale as a writer of sensational fiction. 

It may at least be claimed for Friend 
Perditus that the plot is original, and as 
striking as it is original. John Sherwood, 
hurrying from India to England to seize 
and punish Lucien Guadella, who has robbed 
him of his good name, not to speak of pro¬ 
perty of another sort, which it is a fashion 
to consider as of secondary importance com¬ 
pared with a good name, is shipwrecked 
when on the point of hunting his quarry 
down. It is with difficulty that his life is 
saved. As things are, his brain is so 
seriously injured that when, thanks to sur¬ 
gical skill of a miraculous order, he comes 
nominally to himself, his memory is gone. 
He takes to his bosom, in the character 
of a step-brother, the man who has done 
him so much harm, and that man’s mother 
as well. They for a time live upon him, 
lunder him right and left, and finally in- 
uce him to surrender to his enemy the girl 
on whom he has set his heart, and who has 
set her heart on him. Friend Perditus, 
as Sherwood is preposterously styled, 

f eta disgusted with the character and con- 
uct of his quasi mother, who is really a 
singer of the most vulgar music-hall order. 
The agitation he undergoes precipitates 
another physical crisis, as a result of which 
Friend Perditus is re-transformed into John 
Sherwood, and all ends well. The plot, in 
spite of its extravagant improbability, is 
admirably worked out from first to last. 
There are also several remarkable and 
finished portraits in Friend Perditus. The 
Guadellas, notwithstanding the brazen vul¬ 
garity of the mother, are good specimens of the 
modem conspirator class ; while there could 
not be better foils to them than Ella Maelise 
and Friend Perditus’s good friends, the 
Halls. If it be conceded that everything 
that is artistic is also fair in fiction, then 
Friend Perditus must be accounted a strong 
and successful novel. 

Lady Merton is full of Borne, and, more’s 
the pity, theologically as well as topo¬ 
graphically. It is written by a man who is 
evidently very much in earnest about the 
eternal controversies of which the Eternal 
City is still the centre, so much so that his 
book, able as it is in more respects than one, 
fails to achieve a success even in the sense 
in which Lord Beaeonsfield’s works are 
successful. And yet there are many things, 
even many incidents, in Lady Merton which, 
under other circumstances, would have 
gone to the making of a really good 
novel. There is the jealousy entertained 
for Lady Merton by her husband. There 


is the mischief-making of Lady Merton’s 
step-daughter Vivy. There is the love-story 
of Nina and Hugh, complicated by the 
actions of Nina’s hot-blooded Italian father. 
There is, above all things, the episode 
of the remarkably clever and well-drawn 
impostor the Hon. Frank Glyder. If Mr. 
Hey wood would let theology alone, he would 
probably succeed in producing an effective 
story with a more than ordinarily effective 
plot. As things are, however, we seem here 
to be looking on, not at the play of life, 
but at the doings of an informal Oecumeni¬ 
cal Council. 

There is in Bellerue a good deal of the fine 
—and, worse still, of the “ thoughtful ”— 
writing, which somehow the inmates of 
rural parsonages are supposed to like. 
There are acres of such sentences as “ The 
little city of Bellerue still sits among her 
green hills, with the beautiful river flowing 
at her feet, and the Delectable Mountains 
smiling upon her from over the way ; and 
still she is fair.” Apart from this—the lead¬ 
ing feature of the book—it is a sufficiently 
readable story of a good young man whose 
career is a moral success, but who is 
socially ruined by the fact of his being 
falsely accused of a murder. This idea, how¬ 
ever, is not original. So far as plot, at all 
events, is concerned, the novelty to be found 
in Bellerue lies in the virtual personation of 
the supposed murderer by a friend, who de¬ 
sires to clear the memory of the dead, and 
in the curious circumstance that the murder 
is not committed by the man whose interest 
it was to commit it. There is a great deal of 
love-making of the kind that is always more 
or less tinged with pathos, and that is 
always eminently “ proper ” if not even 
“genteel.” For the rest, one would have liked 
Bolf Kenwood to have been a little more 
successful and a little less magnanimous. 
One feels, indeed, that Captain Murray 
would have made a better actor in the drama 
of Bellerue than Bolf Kenwood, instead of 
being merely a successful understudy. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison gives, in Flower 
de Hundred, not so much a novel as a picture 
of a Virginia plantation and Virginian 
family life before and after the Civil 
War. Hers is not indeed the style of 
Thackeray, much less of the late E. P. 
Boe. Yet both are suggested in the one 
case by Mrs. Harrison’s pictures of the 
Southern aristocracy—Miles Throckmorton 
recalls the Warringtons—and in the other 
by her representations of the blacks 
that lived and throve on the planta¬ 
tion. The two leading figures in Flower 
de Hundred are Miles Throckmorton, a gal¬ 
lant young American soldier, who fights 
with Garibaldi for the unity of Italy, 
and with his fellow countrymen for the 
independence of the Confederacy; and his 
grandfather, whose affection for him is the 
sheet-anchor of his life. There is also an 
undercurrent of pleasant, though rather 
slow-going, love-making. How Miles con¬ 
trived for so long to misunderstand Ursula’s 
feelings towards him, it will puzzle most girl 
readers of Fiotcer de Hundred to make out. 
The book is, however, so brightly written 
and so enjoyable in a variety of ways that 
it is not likely to be subjected to severe 
criticism. 
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For King and Country is, apart from the 
prologue and epilogue, neither of which is 
especially lively, a story of Prance in the 
period of the struggle between the Republic 
and La Vendee. The narrator is supposed 
to be a young French girl, full of piety and 
loyalty to the cause of monarchy in France, 
who ultimately finds shelter and chastened 
happiness in England. Her story is told in 
a sufficiently simple fashion, and the author 
aims at being historically accurate, in spite 
of a very evident bias. There are good 
things in this book, and one or two 
historical characters, such as Carrier on the 
one side, and Jean Chouan on the other, 
stand out in bold relief. But the story as 
a whole is portentously long and dull, and 
somehow leaves in the mouth the taste of 
Alison’s History of Europe. 

William Wallace. 


SOME VOLUMES OF TRANSLATION. 

The Inspector: a Comedy. By Gogol. 
Translated from the Russian by T. Hnrt- 
Davies. (Thacker, Spink & Co.) The clever 
comedy of the great Russian novelist Gogol is 
almost unknown among us; and therefore Mr. 
Hart-Davies, who has previously ventured into 
the field of Slavonic literature by his translation 
of the poems of the Dekabrist Rileyev, has done 
a service by bringing it to the notice of the 
English public. Clever, however, as it is, we 
doubt very much whether it will be appreciated 
in this country, the state of society which it 
describes being so unfamiliar to us. More¬ 
over, as Mr. Davies confesses in the preface to 
his translation, the characters are throughout 
too abj ect and servile to enlist our sympathy, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Osip (Joseph), the ser¬ 
vant, who is a kind of Slavonic Sam Weller. The 
two women (mother and daughter), Anna and 
Maria, are thoroughly uninteresting persons— 
vain and vulgar. It is a great pity that Gogol 
did not add some characters more capable of 
winning our regard. The best scene is that of 
the denouement, when the postmaster finds by 
opening a letter that the young man who has 
been living at free quarters among them is not, 
as they supposed, the Government inspector (in 
disguise) sent to pry into their malpractices, 
but a dissipated young coxcomb, who has 
thoroughly enjoyed and amused himself at their 
expense. The old prefect ( gorodnichi) bursts 
into fits of rage on finding how completely he 
has been duped, having oven allowed his 
daughter to be engaged to the adventurer. In 
his wrath, however, he only reflects upon the 
number of people he himself has cheated, and 
the fact that he has never been cheated before. 
He remains a rogue to the last. The comedy 
has been of great service to the cause of Russian 
morality, in purifying official life, and exposing 
to merciless ridicule the peculations ana cor¬ 
ruptions of the Chinovniks. Hence the great 
pleasure with which, as we are told, it was 
always welcomed by the Emperor Nicholas. 
Other satirists have successfully ventured into 
the same field—to take only one example, 
Saltikov, who wrote under the nom-de-guerre 
of Stchedrin, and whose “ Provincial Sketches ” 

(Ouhemskia Oclierki), published about thirty 
years ago, created a great sensation in Russia. 
Mr. Hart-Davies has given a faithful and 
spirited version of the comedy. Of course, here 
and there he has been obliged to employ 
English equivalents for the untranslatable 
expressions of the original, especially in ren¬ 
dering the copious terms of abuse showered on 
each other by the enraged dupes. Just as they 
are at the height of their disgust, a gendarme 
announces to them that a real official has just 


arrived from St. Petersburg. We do not 
always care for the slang he has introduced, as 
when he makes the ladies say, “ Lor’, here’s a 
pretty scene!” “Lor’, fancy that!” &c. A 
short life of Gogol is added, which, however, 
the reader who knows nothing about him before 
will be found somewhat inadequate. Hardly 
anything is said about his wonderful novels 
and tales. Allusion is just made to the “ Dead 
Souls,” and that is all. We hope Mr. Hart- 
Davies will give a fuller biography on a 
subsequent occasion : he has already shown 
himself well acquainted with Russian literature. 

The Dramatic Works of Jean Racine : a 
Metrical English Version by Robert Bruce 
Boswell. Vol. ii. (Bell.) Mr. Boswell has now 
translated six more of Racine’s dramas—viz., 
“Bajazet,” “Mithridates,” “Iphigenia,” “Phae¬ 
dra,” “Esther,” and “ Athaliah.” Practice, we 
think, has improved his blank verse: it is still too 
monotonous, but rather less stiff than it was in 
vol. i. It cannot be said, however, that Racine 
bears the transmutation into English blank 
verse without losing much of such charm as he 
possesses. Platitudes often pass muster for 
ideas, when put neatly and antithetically; but 
the illusion vanishes with the loss of the 
original form. Here, for instance, is a speech 
of Theramenes (Phaedra, Acti., sc. 1.) when 
Hippolytus has avowed his affection for Aricia. 
The position is a poetical opportunity; the 
result is as follows: 

“ The gods, dear prince, if once your hour is come, 
Care little for the reasons that should guide us. 
Wishing to shut your eyes, Theseus unseals 
them; 

His hatred, stirring a rebellious flame 
Within you, lends his enemy new charms, 

And, after all, why should a guiltless passion 
Alarm you ? Dare you not essay its sweetness, 
But follow rather a fastidious scruple ? 

Fear you to stray where Hercules has wander’d ? 
What heart so stout that Venus has not 
vanquished f 

Where would you be yourself, so long her foe, 
Had your own mother, constant in her scorn 
Of love, ne’er glowed with tenderness for 
Theseus ? 

What boots it to affect a pride you feel not?” 
&c., &c. 

It is not poetry, but mere argument, untouched 
with sympathy, unsalted with humour. It is 
serious, yet how hard it is to take it seriously ! 
and more charm of style than Mr. Boswell 
possesses is necessary to enliven its flatness. 
He is better in the choric and hymnal passages 
of “Athaliah ”; e.g., Act i. sc. 4, p. 341: 

“ Oh ! mount of Sinai, let the memory stay 
Of that for ever great and famous day, 

When on thy flaming head, 

In clouds conceal’d, the Lord reveal’d 
To mortal eyes a ray from His own glory shed. 
Tell us why glow’d those lightning fires up 
there, 

Why roll’d the smoke, why peal’d in troubled 
air 

Thunder and trumpet’s blare ? 

Came He that, back to primal chaos hurl’d, 

On its foundations of past ages whirl’d— 

Came He to shake the world ? ” 

We suppose that the instinct of rhyming 
“ whirl’d” and “world” is ineradicable. On 
the whole, we doubt if Mr. Boswell’s task be 
one that can be achieved, to any real satisfac¬ 
tion. To the tiro in French it will be useful, 
but Racine himself stands in the way of 
his translator’s effort to make his dramas 
interesting. 

Campion : a Tragedy in a Prologue and Four 
Acts. By Rev. G. Longhaye, S.J. Trans¬ 
lated into English blank verse by James 
Gillow Morgan. (Bums & Oates.) We have 
never seen the French original, of which the 
little volume before us is a translation. 
Edmund Campion was one of the Roman 


Catholic sufferers who have recently been 
beatified by Leo XIII. To those of his own 
body Campion and his fellows in captivity, 
torture, and death, appear as martyrs; Protes¬ 
tant Englishmen regarded them at the time as 
traitors to their Queen and country. Their 
true position has been fought over with all the 
zeal that religious controversy never fails to call 
forth. Whatever may be thought of the cause 
for which Campion suffered, no one will call in 
question who knows his history that he risked 
his life and met a tragic death from motives 
that to him were holy. His life lends itself 
easily to dramatic composition; but Father 
Longhaye, as seen through the medium of Mr. 
Morgan, is not a poet of a high order. The 
verse is smooth, and no passage falls con¬ 
spicuously below what we havo a right to look 
for; but the whole composition is stiff and 
ungainly. When we think of what a great poet 
might have made of a theme so noble, we 
close the book with feelings of disappointment 

The Plays of Euripides. Translated into 
English Prose from the Text of Paley. By 
E. P. Coleridge. Vol. I. (Bell.) Mr. Coleridge 
has accomplished almost the moiety of a very 
considerable task. There is a particular diffi¬ 
culty in rendering Euripides into English—a 
less difficulty, perhaps, than some which beset 
the translation of Aeschylus and Sophocles, but 
a special difficulty for all that. Aeschylus and 
Sophocles are never prosy; their translator 
must somehow reach a high level of poetical 
expression, and keep to it if he can. But 
Euripides is often, perhaps intentionally, prosy; 
shall the translator attempt to rise and fall 
with his original, or to preserve an agreeable 
flight in a sort of temperate zone ? Euripides 
is doubtless more modem in tone than Ins great 
rivals—shall his translator deal freely in 
modernisms or no ? These perplexities may 
seem light; they are, in reality, very serious, as 
anyone may find by trying; and anyone who, 
like Mr. Coleridge, sticks to his task through 
nine plays has fought a brave fight, whether 
he wins or loses. To us it appears that the 
style of the translation has been insufficiently 
revised. One defect, into which it is easy to 
fall, but from which it is also quite, easy to 
escape by revision, is the allowing blank verse 
to intrude into prose. This occurs constantly 
in Mr. Coleridge’s version— e.g., when her 
father finds Glauce perishing in the folds of the 
fatal robe {Medea, 11. 1204-1221), and clings to 
her dying form, 

“ He strove to rise, but she still held him back; ” 
and if ever he pulled with all his might, 

“ From off his bones his aged flesh he tore.” 
This is just sufficiently versified to spoil it as 

g rose. The defect is one which seems to beset 
Ir. Coleridge more in the iambic than in the 
choric parts; the familiar form of Greek verse 
pushes him unconsciously into English verse, 
while the irregular and less-familiar choric 
metres allow him to think them out in 
prose, sometimes in graceful prose — e.g., 
the closing part of the celebrated chorus 
in the Alcestis (iyh> udt Jilt Mo&rat, ic.t.A.) is 
well turned. Yet even here, at the opening of 
the chorus, the translator falls straight into 
verse cadences: 

“ Myself have traoed the Muses’ path, 

Have soared amid the stars, 

Have laid my hold on many a theme,” &c. 

On the whole, we think Mr. Coleridge is happier 
in rendering Euripides than he was in essaying 
Apollonius Rhodrns, yet surely the latter was 
the easier task for prose! He must get clear of 
his poetical cadences, however, and especially 
of his lapses into blank verse, before he can 
climb into the rank of elegant prose translators ; 
above all, he must avoid the language of 
newspaper reports — such as “to crave an 
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interview” {Medea, 1. 773). So superior is he 
to the old prose versions that he might well 
revise his work more thoroughly. 

Die Tragodien des Aschylos. Yerdeutscht 
von B. Todt. (Wien & Prag: Tempsky; 
Leipzig : Frey tag.) Herr Todt, like many an 
enthusiast for his own subject, is perturbed to 
see and hear Philistines openly disregarding it, 
or minimising its importance to the world. 
With a sigh ho repeats, “ ‘Der Hellenismus,’ 
sagt man, ‘ hat seine Arbeit gethan, der 
Hellenismus kann gehen.’ ” But, really, this 
only proves, if proof were needed, that there 
are prigs in Germany as well as in England. 
It is but fair to remember, in such cases, how 
much triumphant priggishness ere now has been 
exhibited on the other side. Undeterred, how¬ 
ever, by the shrewd remark of a distinguished 
critic, “ Uebersetzungen geben stets nur die 
Kehrseite des Teppichs,” Herr Todt has given 
us the whole of Aeschylus’s seven plays in a 
readable and, so far as we can judge, a fairly 
correct form. We regret his decision to avoid 
all rhyming, “ welcher dem ganzen einen zee 
modemen Anstrich geben wiirde,” because, in 
our view, a translation into a modem tongue 
is in the main an appeal to those who do not 
know the original, not to those who do ; the 
“ modem tincture ” of rhyme makes appeal to 
their sense of poetry, and unless this be 
aroused the “ cold correctness’’ of the version 
will leave its readers cold too. Greek choruses, 
in fact, lose much of their swing and rhythm 
by being treated too cautiously. For instance, the 
notable commencement of the chorus in the 
Agamemnot), 1. 681 {fit *ot’ urinate k.t.a.) is 
truncated by Herr Todt on the ground that 
the “ Wortspiel ” at the beginning cannot 
satisfactorily bo reproduced in German. He 
actually omits the first eight lines, and com¬ 
mences : 

“ Helena, die mit dem Speer geworb'ne, 

Aus des Ehegemaches feiner Hiille 

Fuhr sie hin mit gunstigem Hauch des Westes. 

Aber viele tchildbewebrte Jtiger 

Folgten ihren unsichtbaren Spuren 

Urn zu landen am Simois-strande, 

Wo die grosee blutige Volkerfehde 
Ganzc Stiimme ins Verderben stiirzte.” 

The fainthearted omission of the earlier lines, 
and the lack of rhyme, combine to make the 
version heavy just where vigour was required. 
In narrative passages the translation seems to 
us much more successful. As an example, take 
the lines {Prim. Vinci. 11. 331-362): 

“ Und auch den Sohn der Erde aus den Hiihlen 
Kilikiens, den hundertkupfigen Tvphos, 

Das Btiiimiech-wilde Ungeheuer, beklag icb, 

Den nun Gewalt gebiindigt. Allen Guttern 
Trotzt’ er und sebnob mit grimmen Ziihnen Mord, 
Und blitzte Feuer aus den wilden Augen, 

Als wollt er Zeus von seinem Throne stiirzen ! 
Alleinihm kam das wackere Geechoss 
Des ZeuB herab, der flammenspruhende Strahl, 
Der ihn aus seiner stolzen Prahlerei 
Herabwarf. Denn getroften in das Herz 
Vom Donnerkiel ward seine Kraft zu Staub.” 

This is not by any means a perfect version; the 
laBt line is but a pale show of ift^aKAtn nitfBpov- 
iii9ti a Bitot. But, as a whole, there is eome of the 
breath of Aeschylus wandering over it, while 
in the choric parts we feel the translation 
laboured—often good in its way, but seldom 
adequate or inspired. Perhaps an exception 
should be made for the version {Choeph. 11. 
585-631) of ju tr 70 rp<<pei k.t.a., the whole 

of which, and especially the close, is finely 
rendered. 

Herren Georg Kaibel and Adolf Kiess¬ 
ling have already published (Strassburg: Karl 
Trubner) a translation into German of “ Aris¬ 
totle on the Constitution of Athens.” It forms 
a neat little volume, printed in Homan type, of 
108 pages, with no notes, except an occasional 


date inserted in the margin. In their preface, 
the translators pay a compliment to the work 
of the original editor, who has certainly thus 
far received better treatment from foreign 
critics than from his own countrymen. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Whatever may be the ultimate consequences 
of the new American law of copyright, the first 
effect will undoubtedly be to produce a stag¬ 
nation in the English publishing trade during 
the next few months. It is already announced 
that the promised edition of Mr. Buskin’s 
Poems will be held back until after July 1, 
when the American statute comes into opera¬ 
tion; and we hear that the issue of Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr’s Life of Browning will prob¬ 
ably be delayed with the same object. Our 
popular novelists, who are destined to derive 
the largest benefit from the American conces¬ 
sion, will also certainly be advised to wait. 
Altogether, May and June will be bad months 
for the trade. 

Meanwhile, the practice begun by Messrs. 
Macmillan—of issuing more important books at 
a net price, so as to defeat the discount system— 
is rapidly extending. It has been adopted by 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. in the case of 
the Talleyrand Memoirs, and this week by 
Mr. W. Heinemann with the De Quinoey 
Memorials. 

The next volume to appear in the series of 
“ Eulers of India ” will be Lord Hardinge, 
written by his son, the present Viscount, who 
was private secretary to his father when in 
India. No Life of Lord Hardinge has hitherto 
been published, and the memoir in the Dictionary 
of National Biography contains a number of 
inaccuracies. Though the larger portion of the 
book is devoted to his governor-generalship 
(1844-48), several incidents of the battles on 
the Sutlej being now for the first time made 
public, a sketch is also given of his entire career 
—how he helped to raise Sir John Moore when 
struck down at Corunna; how he gave the 
order which decided the bloody contest at 
Albuera; how he lost his right arm when riding 
in company with Bliicher at Lignv; his twenty- 
four years’ membership of the House of Com¬ 
mons, when among other offices he held that 
of Irish Secretary; and his succession to the 
Great Duke as commandcr-in-chief. The 
volume is dedicated, by special permission, to 
the Queen; and it will be illustrated with a 
reproduction of the portrait bv Sir Francis 
Grant, which is perhaps less well known than 
the picture by the same artist representing him, 
with his two sons, on the battle-field of 
Firozshah. 

The Outcast: a Rhyme for the Time, by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, will be published by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus next week. The statement 
that this poem is another rhymed version of 
the life of Christ is, as readers of the Academy 
have already been informed, quite without 
foundation. The Outcast is Vanaerdecken, the 
Flying Dutchman, who is taken as incarnating 
the Modern Spirit in all its worst features of 
materialism, cynicism, and pessimism. The 
opening scene of the poem is London, and the 
time the present. The book will contain, 
besides vignettes, about a dozen full-page 
illustrations by Peter Macnab, Hume Nisbet, 
and Rudolf Blind. It is dedicated, in a prose 
letter, to “ C. W. S., in Western America; ” and 
readers may recognise, behind these initials, 
one of the most charming and original writers 
America has yet produced. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a new 
book by the Rev. Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, boing 
! a discussion of Cardinal Newman’s essay on 
Ecclesiastical Miracles. It will be entitled, in 


reminiscence of former works by the same 
author, Philomythus: an Antidote against 
Credulity. 

Old Truths in Modern Lights is the title of a 
volume of sermons by the Rev. Prof. Bopney, 
which Messrs. Percival and Co. will publish 
next week. This volume comprises the Boyle 
Lectures for 1890 on the conflict of science and 
theology, together with other discourses bear¬ 
ing upon questions which at the present time 
are exercising the minds of thoughtful 
Christians. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, author of Moses 
and Oeology, has in the press a companion 
volume, to be entitled “ Graven in the Rock ” : 
or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible con¬ 
firmed by reference to the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Monuments in the British Museum. 
The book will be illustrated with a portrait of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, and 170 other engravings. 
The publishers are Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has nearly ready for 
publication The Sinless Conception of the Mother 
of God, by the Rev. Dr. Frederick George Lee, 
with a preface by the Very Rev. Father Caesar 
Tondini De Quarenghi, Bamabite. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish in a few 
days The Memoirs of the Tenth Hussars, historical 
and social, by Colonel R. S. Liddell, with por¬ 
traits and coloured illustrations by Mr. Oscar 
Norie. 

Mr. John Lane —whose bibliography of 
Mr. George Meredith has recently earned the 
gratitude of bookmen—is engaged on a biblio¬ 
graphy of the books illustrated by Mr. Walter 
Crane. Mr. Lane would be glad to hear from 
collectors of Mr. Crane’s works—care of Mr. 
Elkin Mathews, Vigo-street. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Okedbn, & 
W else are about to publish a shilling edition 
of the well-known Household Prayers, prefaced 
by the late Bishop Wilberforce. 

A new and enlarged edition of The Second¬ 
hand Book tellers' Directory will be issued by Mr. 
Elliot Stock next week. 

A fifth edition of Mademoiselle Ixe is now in 
the press. 

Paper and Press, a trade journal of Phila¬ 
delphia, is about to publish a series of illus¬ 
trated sketches on ‘‘Leading London Papers 
and their Editors,” by Mr. W. Roberts. The 
first three will deal with the Pall Mall Gazette, 
the Saturday Review, and the Daily Chronicle. 

In next week’s number of Cassell's Saturday 
Journal will be commenced a sensational story 
entitled “ By Right, not Law,” by Mr. Robert 
H. Sherard, illustrated by Mr. J. Finnemore. 

The Rev. John Owen, rector of East Anstey, 
will deliver a lecture at the South Place 
Institute, Finsbury, on Sunday, April 19, at 
4 p.m., upon “ Skeptics and Skepticism.” 

The next meeting of the Library Association 
will be held in the Clapham Public Library, on 
Monday, April 13, at 8 p.m., when a paper on 
“ The Formation and Working of the Library ” 
will be read by the librarian, Mr. J. Reed 
Welch. 

The next meeting of the Ruskin Society will 
be held at the London Institution, on Friday 
next, April 17 (instead of April 10), when Mr. 
Andrew M. J. Ogilvie will read a paper entitled 
‘ ‘ A Review of Mr. Ruskin’s PoliticalEconomy.” 

Messrs. Macmillan are now adding to their 
cheap re-issue of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s 
stories, which they published in about thirty 
volumes a year or so ago, three historical tales 
then omitted, which, to many boys at any 
rate, are not the least popular of her works. 
These are The Little Duke, The Lances of Lyn¬ 
wood, and The Prince and the Page, with the 
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familiar illustrations, which now appear, to our 
critical eves, to have more, merit as woodcuts 
than as drawings. 

A SUPPLEMENT of the Journal of Education is 
almost entirely devoted to the memory of the 
late Robert Hebert Quick, author of that 
standard treatise on “Educational Reformers,” 
who died at Cambridge, under somewhat pain¬ 
ful circumstances, on March 9. The Master 
of Trinity, Prof. J. R. Seeley, the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, with others, contribute im¬ 
pressions of the man and of the influence that 
he exercised upon all with whom ho came into 
contact. We miss, however, any precise record 
of biographical facts. 


PUBLISHING SOCIETIES. 

The Early English Text Society has sent out 
its last hook for 1890, and its first books for 
1891 : Part I. of “ The Old English Version of 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English 
People,” edited by Dr. Thomas Miller, of 
Gottingen, in two sections, (1) for 1890, and (2) 
for 1891 ; “ The Earliest English Prose 

Psalter,” edited from its two MSS. by Dr. 
K. D. Buelbring, Part I: these for the Original 
Series. For the Extra Series, 1891, Part. III. 
of Prof. Zupitza’s edition of “Guy of 
Warwick,” from two texts, the Auchinleck and 
Caius MSS., has been issued. 

The Chaucer Society has also just issued a 
few of its texts so long in arrear: (1 and 2), a 
Ryme-Index to the MS. texts of Chaucer’s 
Minor Poems, by Miss Isabel Marshall and Miss 
Lela Potter, with an Introduction by Prof. 
Skeat, both in quarto and octavo to match the 
Society’s Parallel Text and One-Text editions 
of the Poems ; (3) More Odd Texts of Chaucer’s 
Minor Poems, from the Phillipps and Bodleian 
Libraries, including a unique final stanza 
of the “ Balade of Picke,” edited by Dr. F. J. 
Fumivall; (4) a very prettily printed and 
bound “ Chaucer Birthday Book,” compiled 
and presented by Mr. Waechten, of Richmond. 

The Wyclif Society has ready for issue its 
volumes for 1891 and 1892: Dr. R. Beer’s 
edition of Wyclif’s Be Ente Praedicamcntali and 
XIII. Quaestioyies (1891); and Prof. Loserth’s 
edition of Wyclif’s De Eucharistia (1892). Mr. 
M. H. Dziowicki’s edition of De Blasphemia is 
just finishing for 1893, and his edition of 
Wyclif's I.oyica and Loyicae Continuatio for 
1894 is part printed. The Society sadly wants 
fresh subscribers. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The senate of Glasgow University have 
selected two of their former professors—Prof. 
R. C. Jebb, and Prof. John Nichol—for the 
honorary degree of LL.D., at the public 
graduation ceremony on April 24, which closes 
the annual session. Among those upon whom 
the degree of D.D. is to be conferred, we may 
mention the Rev. Joseph Agar Beet, professor 
of theology at the Wesleyan College, Richmond. 

Prof. Karl Pearson will deliver a further 
introductory course of four lectures at Gresham 
College next week on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 6 p.m., dealing with 
the geometry of motion, matter and force, and 
the classification of the sciences, of which last 
a table is appended to the syllabus. The 
lectures are free to the public, and the professor 
undertakes to answer written questions con¬ 
cerning difficulties that may suggest themselves 
to his hearers. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish very 
shortly the Hulsean Lectures delivered at Cam¬ 
bridge last year by the Rev. J. Llewellyn 
Davies, upon “ Order and Progress as involved 
in the Spiritual Constitution of Society.” 


The programme is now ready of the fourth 
summer meeting of university extension stu¬ 
dents, to be held at Oxford during August. 
The inaugural lecture will be delivered on July 
31, by Mr. Frederic Harrison, who has taken 
for his subject “ A Brief Survey of the 
Thirteenth Century.” New features are the 
classes to be formed for the study of Homer, 
Herodotus, and Dante in the original, under 
the guidance of Messrs. Chambers, Montague, 
and York Powell; a special class in constitu¬ 
tional history, under Mr. Noel Richardson; and 
practical work in science at the University 
Museum and Observatory. Prof. Percy Gardner 
and Miss Jane Harrison will deliver lectures 
on Homeric archaeology and the Parthenon 
marbles. In theology, lectures will be given 
by Mr. Gore, the present Bampton Lecturer; 
by Dr. Fairbaira, principal of Mansfield 
College; and by Dr. Gladden, Ohio; while 
courses have also been arranged, for the first 
time, at Manchester New College. The regular 
courses fall into four groups: (1) medieval 
history, literature, architecture, and economics; 
(2) physical science; (3) early Greek history 
and literature; and (4) miscellaneous. 

The current number of the Library (Elliot 
Stock) opens with a brief article by the late 
S. 8. Lewis, which must have been almost the 
last thing that he wrote, for it is dated March 
19, only twelve days before his sudden death. 
It gives an account of the library under his 
charge at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
dealing specially with the fine collection of 
English and other MSS. bequeathed to the 
college by Archbishop Parker. 

A new fellowship, with an endowment of 
10,000 dollars, has been founded at Harvard, 
for research in connexion with the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethno¬ 
logy ; and the first holder is a lady, Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher, who has already, as a special 
assistant of the Museum, done excellent work 
as an explorer among the North American 
Indians. 

At the meeting of the Ethical Society, to be 
held at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday next, 
April 12, at 7.30 p.m, the Rev. Philip H. 
Wicksteed, principal of University Hall, will 
deliver a lecture on “Two Views of the Old 
Testament: the Traditional and the Organic.” 
Among future lecturers are Prof. John Nichol, 
Prof. Henry Nettleship, Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, and Mrs. Bryant. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO MY WHEELED COUCH. 

Hvimin of rack and of Procrustes’ bed, 

Thou thing of wood, of leather, and of steel, 
Round which, by day and night, at head and heel, 
Crouch shadowy Tormentors, dumb and dread ; 

Round which the wingless Hours, with feet of lead 
For ever crawl, in spite of fierce appeal, 

And the dark Terrors dance their silent reel; 
What will they do with thee when I am dead P 

Lest men should ask, who find thee stowed away 
In some old lumber room, what wretch was he 
Who used so strange an engine night and day, 
Fain would I have thee shivered utterly; 

For, please the Fates, no other son of clay 
Will ever need so dire a bed as thee. 

Euqene Lee Hamilton. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. P. O. RJEDKIN. 

Warsaw: April 3,1891. 

We have to record the death of an eminent 
Russian scholar, at one time member of the 
Council of State—Peter Rjedkin, who passed 
away on March 7 at St. Petersburg. 


Bora in 1808 at Romni, in the provinoe 
of Poltava, Rjedkin was educated at the 
Njejinski Gymnasium of Prince Beeborodko 
ffrom 1821-1826, where among his school¬ 
fellows was the celebrated novelist Gogol) and 
at the Universities of Moscow and Dorpat. 
He finished his studies in Germany, whence he 
returned back a devoted metaphysician of the 
Hegelian school. Having taken his degree of 
Doctor of Laws, Rjedkin became the first pro¬ 
fessor of the Cyclopedia of Law at the Uni¬ 
versity of Moscow, where he lectured from 1835 
till 1849. In 1863 he was called as Professor 
Ordinarius to St. Petersburg. Death took him 
away when he was bringing out the last volume 
of his lectures on the History of the Philosophy 
of Law considered in connexion with the 
History of Philosophy (six vols., St. Peters- 
burgh, 1889-91). He used to tell his students 
that a lawyer must not be content to be a 
lawyer alone, but also a true son of liberty, 
for liberty has no natural, but only legitimate 
children. Unlike some others, Prof. Rjedkin 
was not a chinovnik, but a serious teaoher, an 
excellent guide for his numerous pupils, dis¬ 
persed through all Russia, who will not forget 
their “good shepherd.” 

B. Alexandrenko. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We are always pleased to welcome) The Anti¬ 
quary ; for, although many of the papers tell 
but a twice-told tale, there is generally some¬ 
thing in its columns that is new not only to 
that unsatisfactory person, the “general 
reader,” but to the historical student also. 
This is true as to the number before us. The 
paper on cross-bows, by Mr. Cyril Humphreys- 
Davenport contains much valuable information. 
We apprehend that many persons make a mis¬ 
take when they come across examples of this 
old species of “ artillery.” The existing cross¬ 
bows are most of them not war-engines at all, 
but have been made at a later time for shooting 
rooks. They have been used for this purpose 
in quite recent times. The arrows employed 
were not pointed, but had a blunt knob at the 
end; they did not pierce the young bird, but 
knocked it over. Mr. J. W. Clark’s paper on 
the Augustinian priory of Barnwell, near Cam¬ 
bridge, has much local interest, but is too short. 
The same may be said of Mr. Frederick 
Ellis’s account of the Romano-British village 
at Bampton, in Oxfordshire. Canon Scott 
Robertson has communicated a paper on 
Richard Thoraden, second Bishop of Dover. 
He was one of the creatures - of Thomas Crom¬ 
well, Henry VIII.’s vicar-general, a man of 
“ wondrous and shameless plausibility,” as the 
canon tells us. Such persons cross our path in 
all periods, but the historian is more pestered 
by them in the sixteenth century than at any 
other period, except sometimes when the Roman 
empire was in its long death-agony. 

In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historic of March, F. Codera writes on the 
state of Murcia under Moorish viceroys about 
1350. In “ El tambor del Bruoh ” Senor Puyol 
y Camps tells of the first Spanish guerilla 
victory over the French, June 6, 1808; the 
success was greatly due to the beating of a 
drum, which made the French suppose that the 
peasants were supported by a regular force, 
and the retreat quickly became a rout. Padre 
F. Fita resumes his articles on the Usages of 
Barcelona; among other documents is a curious 
will of Bishop Guislibert, December 5,1062, and 
an unedited Bull of Sylvester II. (1003). Senor 
de Vandewalle attempts to fix the site of Santa 
Cruz de Mar Pequena on the north-west coast 
of Africa. From Lima is announced the pub¬ 
lication of memoirs of two of the Vioeroys of 
Peru. The number concludes with a biography 
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of the late Marques de Moline, and with the 
notices, which are rich in Roman inscriptions 
from Cantabria. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

Avptmdiculae Historicae ; or, Shreds of History 

hung on a Horn. By Fred. W. Lucas. 

(Stevens : Great Russell-street.) 

Perhaps the best possible instrument of 
popular education is history, especially the 
history of one’s own country. The three R’s 
must, of course, have universal precedence. 
Not even the least experienced and most super¬ 
cilious of educational infallibilists would, I 
suppose, deny it, or pretend that the elementary 
school should begin with French or the piano¬ 
forte or chemistry, before reading, writing, and 
summing have become easy exercises of brain 
and eye and hand. But when that is conceded, 
all these extra subjects are to my mind of far 
less general consequence than an intelligent 
acquaintance with the history of one’s own 
country. To train the children of the State into 
good citizens was an aim high enough for a 
Plato in the prime of his splendid powers ; and 
I doubt if the most downright of the modem 
zealots of education, however sincere his con¬ 
tempt for Plato and for Greek, would find it 
easy to propose a better aim than this of the 
old Greek thinker. Now, to be a good citizen 
it is not necessary to know the French language; 
nor is a bad ear for harmony a fatal bar 
thereto (though, perhaps, on the latter point 
Plato may have had his Hellenic prejudice). 
But to be ill-taught in the history of England, 
to be insensible-as a brute to the great deeds 
of our fathers, who made England and gave 
her this place among the nations, to be careless 
of that colossal empire which has been built up 
by English wisdom and courage and patience 
and fortitude, is either a supreme misfortune or 
an unpardonable fault; and, whether fault or 
misfortune, a serious hindrance to that good 
citizenship in which patriotic fervour is a 
principal ingredient. 0 you whose charge it is, 
teach boys and girls to be proud of their 
country; be ashamed to make premature 
sceptics and early-ripe prigs of them; use some 
natural reserve with tender souls defenceless 
against your cynicism, your irreverence, your 
shallow sneers at a past not understood; abhor 
the cowardly crime of blasting the natural 
enthusiasms of youth! It is a sorry consolation 
for your own disenchantment to damp the 
ardour and quench the faith of the spring of 
life. Where is the glory of being a missionary 
of unbelief, an apostle of despair ? Will your 
educated languors, your cultured spiritlessness, 
your small dilettantism, your ridiculous self- 
consciousness, your immeasurable conceit, 
inoculate the coming race with a just hardihood 
in the defence of their own rights, with a 
chivalrous regard for the rights of others, with 
courage to do and dare in the cause of honour 
and truth and purity? Are you rearing a 
nation of men, or of poor emasculate neuters, 
incapable of any strenuous exertion, of any 
noble ideal or noble endeavour ? 

I fell into this uncompromising vein after read¬ 
ing in Mr. Lucas’s strong yet quiet narrative the 
story of the bygone struggles for the possession 
of that New World which, if common speech 
were not a mirror of the vulgar indifference to 
truth, might be called Columbia or Cabotia, 
but certainly not America. Let those who love 
their country, English or American, and those 
who can enjoy the ordered exposition of facts 
gathered in the leisure hours of years with the 
enthusiasm of the antiquary and the dis¬ 
criminative sense of the historian from all 
manner of rare and out-of-the-way sources, 
and those who find their pleasure heightened 
by large type and broad margins and tasteful 


covers, buy this book and read it, and ponder 
the moral it points all the more powerfully 
because it does not directly proclaim it. 

C. J. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MARY FITTON AGAIN. 

London: April 6,1891. 

Dr. FurnivaU does not tbink that certain 
letters at Arbury attributed to Mary Fitton 
are really hers, since the writer, in one of 
them, speaks of Mary Fitton’s sister, to whom 
the letter was addressed “ as one of my dear 
friends.” “I do not think,” says Dr. 
Fumivall, “that this is the way in which one 
sister by blood would write to another.” He 
need not have gone beyond the letters which 
he himself copied at Arbury to find a relation 
nearer even than a sister using a similar mode 
of expression. Her father, writing to his 
daughter, subscribes himself “your louing 
father and friend.” After this it is of little 
consequence that Sir Francis Fitton speaks of 
himself as the “louinge Vncle and assuered 
poore frind ” of Mary’s sister. As to the hand¬ 
writing, there is, according to Dr. Fumivall, 
only one signature—not a Tetter—as a basis for 
judgment; and since in youth handwriting is 
apt to vary a good deal, the basis is rather 
insecure. The seemingly fanciful signature 
“ M. Ma ” may possibly represent a pet name 
well known in the family. “ Maxey,” it seemed 
to me, from Dr. FuraivaU’s note-book, he did 


not recognise till some things in the letters 
appeared to him inconsistent with their being 
written by Mary Fitton. I think otherwise. 
One thing may seem strange about these letters, 
namely, that the writer, though maid-of- 
honour to the Queen, says little or nothing about 
what was going on at Court. But to make 
such communication by letter might have 
involved unpleasant consequences. Whyte 
(Sidney Papers) uses cipher in relating matters 
seemingly quite harmless, thus: ‘ ‘ 9000 [Lord 
Herbert] is veiy well beloued bore of all, 
especially by 200, and 40, who protests in all 
places they love hym.” 

There is, in one of these letters, a very 
curious passage which may possibly refer to 
one of the pictures now at Arbury. The 
writer—Mary Fitton, as I take it—in compli¬ 
ance with her sister’s request, makes arrange¬ 
ment for sending a protrait. She says: 

“ I haue, sweete sister, lefte my picter at my 
brothers loging for you. I thinke it not worth the 
trobbel in hauing it com downe, for it should haue 
bine drane on a canfls, and this is a borde ; but if 
my brother cooke had bine in the tone, I wold 
taken order with him for it, but I know if you do 
send to him, he will send it you in a case; and so, 
my dere sister, desieringyou to loufe it for her sake 
home it tis like, for I doe asuer you, my good 
sister, she doth faithfully loue you, and so desiring 
you to accepts of my raged lines,” &c. 

However admirable and witty may have been 
the writer’s oral expression, in written com¬ 
position she was clearly not very proficient. I 
thought, at first, the meaning was that, if her 
“brother’s cook” had been in town, she would 
have wished to entrust him with sending the 
picture; but I now look upon it as probable that 
she would have preferred to employ her 
brother’s cook in painting the picture. He may 
have been, indeed, for aught that appears, an 
artist of great ability. But however this may 
be, it is pretty dear that the picture was not 
painted from life. When the order had been 
executed, she found that “a board,” not 
“ a canvas,” as she intended, bad been 
employed. What sketches or other guidance 
the artist followed we cannot tell. But we 
have here another reason—in addition to those I 
have previously given—for regarding a conven- 
1 tional treatment as probable. 

Dr. Fumivall states that be has “ no theory 
to support,” and that the readers of the 
Academy will “ do well to trust ” him “ rather 
than Mr. Tyler, who has not seen the pictures, 
and naturally inclines to his own theory.” 
Well, some time ago I read two papers on 
“ Shakspere’s Sonnets ” before the New Shaks- 

E ere Society, Dr. Fumivall being in the chair. 

a the second of these papers I stated that the 
identification of Mary Fitton with the dark lady 
was probable, though the evidence was as yet 
incomplete. I find, however, from the printed 
Proceedings, with which my recollection is in 
perfect accord, that 

“ the Chairman expressed his own belief that 
Mrs. Fytton was the dark lady of the Sonnets. 
Referring to the punning inscription on the Fytton 
Monument, he drew attention to line 7 of Sonnet 
119, ‘Outof their spheres been fitted,' the word 
being seemingly dragged in with a purpose.” 

I mi g ht refer also to more recent utterances. 
Possibly, Dr. Fumivall would say that he has 
changed his opinion, and that he ought to have 
spoken with less confidence. But if so, he 
need not be surprised if some persons should 
prefer to “waitfor further information ” before 
accepting his present inferences from the 
Arbury portraits. 

As to the possible necessity for “ burning the 
present Lora Pembroke and Wilton ” (I hope 
Dr. Fumivall will never be so wicked), if the 
evidence from Lord Pembroke’s portraits turns 
out unfavourable to William Herbert being the 
W. H. of the Sonnets, I do not think, from 
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what Lord Pembroke says, that the contingency 
is at all likely to occur. Lord Pembroke’s 
portraits aro clearly quite consistent 
with the Herbert theory. I infer that they 
represent a man of some forty or forty-fire 
years old, about twenty or twenty-five years 
later than the age to which the Sonnets 
refer. With respect to W. H. having at forty 
or forty-five a “rich sort of complexion, in¬ 
clining to swarthy,” we should recollect that 
Shakspere describes himself, even at thirty-four 
or thirty-five, as 

“ Beated and chopp’d with farm'd antiquity." 
But even from the engraving in the British 
Museum, executed very shortly after William 
Herbert’s death, by his brother’s orders, it is 
evident that William had the lighter sort of 
complexion and hair. This engraving is given 
in reduced facsimile as frontispiece to my Com¬ 
mentary on the Sonnets. Here he seems, 
perhaps, more swarthy, in consequence of the 
diminished size, the lines being closer together. 
But the colour of the hair is scarcely to be 
mistaken. Probably, if we had a portrait of 
Herbert at eighteen or twenty, we should think 
the lavish eulogies of the Sonnets by no means 
justified. But with respect to Herbert, as also 
with regard to Mary Pit ton, I may be pardoned 
for repeating a caution as to the interpretation 
of the Sonnets which I have given elsewhere: 
“We must beware of treating them as though 
they were mere prosaic history. Their 
language is the language of poetry, sometimes 
of compliment, and as such it should certainly 
be interpreted.” 

Thomas Tyler. 


BROWNING’S “ THE STATUE AND THE BUST.” 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.: March 16,1891. 
As I am not in the way of seeing the 
papers of the Browning Society regularly, 
may I ask whether any critic among you has 
called attention to the fact that in “The 
Statue and the Bust ” the poet has con¬ 
founded the two Biceardi palaces at Florence F 
Browning places his palace in the Via Larga, 
now the Via Cavour— 

“ For Via Larga is three-parts light, 

But the palace overshadows one, 

Because of a crime, which may God requite! 

To Florence and God the wrong was done, 
Through the first republic’s murder there 
By Cosimo and his cursed son.” 

This clearly refers to the old palace of the 
Medici, at tho corner of the Piazza San 
Lorenzo, one side of which is on the Via Larga, 
(Cavour). It was built about 1430, under 
Cosimo I., and here his three sons and his 
“Magnificent” grandson Lorenzo were bom. 
The building remained in the possession of the 
family until 1059, when Ferdinand II. sold it 
to the Riccardi folk. 

The palace in the Piazza dell’ Annunziata, 
where the statue of Ferdinand I. stands, with 
his face turned towards it, was built in 1565, 
and I can find no evidence that it ever belonged 
to the Medici. If it was erected by them, they 
must have sold it to the Riccardi soon after¬ 
wards. It appears to have no special history, 
and is not so much as mentioned in the 
majority of the guide-books. 

The statue was erected in 1608, which fixes 
the date of tho story in the poem as the early 
part of the seventeenth century. This, you 
will seo, was at least half a century before the 
other palace was sold to the Riccardi. Of 
course, the 1565 palace was the. Riccardi palace 
of 1600 and thereabouts, to say nothing of the 
fact that its situation fixes it as the palace of 
the poem; but a palace built in 1565 could 
have no connexion with a “ crime ” committed 
by Cosimo I. or any of his sons, all of whom 
were dead before 1500, 


“ The Statue and the Bust” was published 
in 1855, when Browning had been living some 
eight years in Florence. He had doubtless 
seen both palaces a hundred times, and it is 
therefore amazing that he should have con¬ 
founded thorn. 

That he did confound them is evident from an 
answer which he wrote, in January, 1887, to 
certain questions addressed to him by a person 
who appears to have been puzzled to under¬ 
stand how the statue in the Piazza dell’ 
Annunziata could be seen from the windows of 
a palace, a quarter of a mile away, in the Piazza 
San Lorenzo. He says : 

“ The magnificent house wherein Florence lodges 
her prefet is known to all Florentine ball-goers as 
the Palazzo Riccardi. It was bought by the 
Riccardi from the Medici in 1659. [This makes it 
clear which Riccardi palace he has in mind.] From 
none of its windows did the lady gaze at her more than 
royal lover. From what window, then, if from any ? 
Are the statue and the bust still in their original 
positions ? ” 

Browning’s answer proves beyond a doubt 
that he did not see the point of these questions, 
as he certainly would have done if he had 
intended to transfer a part of the history and 
associations of the earlier and more famous 
palace to the other. He says, somewhat con¬ 
temptuously : 

“ I have seldom met with such strange inability to 
understand what seems the plainest matter pos¬ 
sible: ‘ ball-goers ’ are probably not history- 
readers, but any guide-book would confirm what is 
sufficiently stated in the poem. ... As it [the 
palace to which the questioner refers] was built by, 
and inhabited by, the Medici till sold, long after, 
to the Riccardi, it was not from the duke’s palace, 
but a window in that of the Riccardi, that the lady 
gazed at her lover riding by. The statue is still 
in its place, looking at the window under which 
‘now is the empty shrine.’ Can anything be 
clearer. . . Oh, ‘ ball-goers ’! ” 

Nothing can be clearer than that the poet 
“ mixed up ” those two palaces in the poem 
without being aware of it; and that he thought 
the man must be an ass to be perplexed by what 
seemed to himself “the plainest matter 
possible.” 

I may add that there is an anachronism in 
ascribing the execution of the bust to “ Robbia’s 
craft.” Luca della Robbia died in 1482, 
Andrea in 1528, and Giovanni, Andrea’s 
son, in 1530; while the date of the story, as 
wo have seen, is about 1600. 

When I first looked up the locality of the 
poem in Florence, several years ago, I was 
surprised at finding that the Via Larga 
(Cavour) was at some distance from the Piazza 
dell’ Annunziata; but other things put the 
matter out of my head, and it is only within 
the last week that it has been recalled to my 
memory by a note in Mr. Cooke’s Guide-Book 
to Browning'a Works (p. 402), where the palaces 
aro similarly confounded, to say nothing of 
other mistakes about the allusions in the poem. 

W. J. Rolfe. 


THE “SCIENCE” OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

The Mason College, Birmingham: April 8, 1891. 

The concluding paragraph of Prof. Camp¬ 
bell’s letter of March 28 (Academy, April 4) 
raises a point of principle which is of the first im¬ 
portance, and on which, I hope, more competent 
critics than myself will have something to say. 
Meanwhile I would enter my humble protest 
against the doctrine of the following sentence: 
“ Attempts have recently been made to elevate 
(?) the emendation of classical texts into an 
exact science; in other words, to reduce it to 
a mechanical operation.” 

The Baconian identification of scientific 
method with mechanism has surely been gener¬ 
ally given up in the sphere of physical science, 


since Jevons and others demonstrated the part 

S tayed by hypothesis and relegated the“in- 
uctivo methods” to a subsidiary position. 
What then is the justification for introducing 
the pair-of-compasses theory into science as 
applied to the subject matter of literary texts P 
For my own part I believe it to be a mere 
nightmare. Science in textual oriticiam leaves 
plenty of room for the operations of genius— 
nay, demands the “ supennduction of ideas ” as 
an essential part of its own procedure; it runs 
no risk of reducing all minds to a dead level of 
equality. 

I think that textual criticism ought to be 
scientific, because I hold that it should be based 
upon evidence. Firstly, we have to determine 
with all exactness what is the reading of the 
MSS., and, in the case of MSS. belonging to 
one family, what is the reading of the archetype 
to which the rarioe lectiones point. In case we 
have to deal with MSS. of different families, we 
have also to determine the relation of the 
archetypes to one another. Where the arche¬ 
type or archetypes were themselves corrupt, we 
must have recourse to emendation, i.e., we must 
frame a theory as to what words of the author 
himself may have given rise to the corruption. 
And here we must call in to our aid au the 
resources of palaeographical and linguistic 
science. No emendation can be admitted which 
is inconsistent with the ductus litterarum of the 
MSS., or with the usage of the author in 
question, even in regard to details. It is quite 
true that 3*a£ \tyiptra occur in most writers ; 
but we have no right to introduce them. We 
must recognize when we are at the end -of our 
tether. 

If all this is not scientific, what is it P If we 
call it imaginative, I fear we are pronouncing 
the condemnation of textual criticism as a study 
worthy of serious attention. I freely admit 
that there are cases of deep-seated corruptions, 
in which editors are often driven by the neces¬ 
sity of producing a readable text to introduce 
emendations of a more or less imaginative 
character; but in so far as they do so, they 
abandon the scientific attitude. To accept this 
unscientific method as the normal one seems to 
me distinctly a counsel of imperfection. 

E. A. SONNENSCUEIN. 


THE PERSIAN ELEMENT IN MARCIONI8M. 

18, Norham-gudena, Oxford: April 6,1891. 

In the account of the heresy of Marcion, 
contained in Esnik’s refutatio haeresittm in the 
old Armenian, there occur these puzzling 
passages: “Marcion in his error opposes 
strangeness to the god of the law ”; again, 
“ the strange one dwells in the first and highest 
heaven ”; and, again, the good principle—who 
intervenes in creation, and sends his son Jesus 
to save mankind from the sufferings inflicted 
on them by the twain deceivers matter (Sas) and 
the God of the Law (the Jewish Creator)—is 
described as “the god of the good and of the 
strange." 

In using the words “ strange ” and “ strange¬ 
ness ” I have rendered the Armenian words 
autaruthiun and autar by the only equivalents 
which, as Armenian words, they can have. Yet 
it is clear that to give them this, the usual, 
sense in these passages is to make nonsense. 
It has occurred to me that autar is in this 
account of Marcion’s dualism a transliteration 
of the Zend word Atar : 

“ In the Avesta,” writes Darmesteter (Introduc¬ 
tion to Vendidild, p. 62 of vol. iv. of “ Sacred 
Books of the East,” edited by F. Max Muller), 
“ the war in nature is a fight for the possession of 
the light of ArarenO between Atar and Ad Dahaka. 
Atar means fire ; he is both a thing and a person. 
He is sometimes described as the weapon of Ahura, 
but usually as his son, as the fire that springs from 
heaven can be conceived either as flung by it or as 
bom of it.” 
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It >8 remarkable that Eznik does not himaeli 
identify autar with the “ fire ” of the Persians, 
because he emphasises the fact that the Mar- 
donite account of creation, as the fruit of a 
marriage union between the god of the law and 
matter, was no more than the magi taught 
about their gods. Another Parsi tenet of the 
purity of water seems to underlie the accusa¬ 
tion levelled by matter at the god of the law 
and of creation on discovering that this god 
had acquainted Adam with his coming death, 
and so estranged him from matter. “Said the 
material one: from its very source and well¬ 
head is his water stirred up and made turbid.’’ 

These indications of the actual alloy of 
magism in the opinions of Martion and his 
followers are interesting. The author of the 
article on Marcion in the Dictionary of Christian 
Biography suspects that Eznik ^rew all his infor¬ 
mation from Epiphanius. Yet, living in Armenia, 
on the confines of Syria, Eznik had as good 
sources of information open to him as Epi¬ 
phanius had had; and he actually concludes 
his summary of Marcion’s tenets thus : 

“This is the principle of Marcion’s heresy, let 
alone many other viler ones; and it is not all who 
know this, but only a few of them; and they hand 
on the teaching one to another orally. They say, 
the son of Autar bought us with a ransom from 
the lord of creation; but how or why he bought us, 
this they do not all know.” 

I should like to know if A the Armenian autar 
could have transliterated Afar in the way I 
suppose. The Armenian diphthong au answers 
etymologically to the short guttural a as in 
audsi (serpent) = Persian Ari, Lat. angitis, and 
transliterated the Greek au as _in nauAor, taSnos , 
yAaiiaov . 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 


THE EAGLE OF ETAN - GILO AMOS AND HIS 
KINDRED IN FOLK-LORE. 

St. Bede’s College, Man cheater : April 5, 1S91. 

Having just treated the above subject with a 
certain amount of detail in a paper read before 
the philological section of the CongrSs inter¬ 
national des Savants Catholiques, now sitting 
in Paris, and entitled “ Cytaa-Simurgh-Roc : 
un chapitre devolution philologique et myth- 
ologique,” I may perhaps be allowed to supple¬ 
ment Dr. E. Morris’s letter in your last issue 
by a few remarks on several points touched 
upon by him. 

Qy£na, as a name probably of the eagle, and 
the greatest and swiftest of all birds, is of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the Vedas. (Jygna-mrga, 
however, does not, I believe, occur; indeed, 
mrga, as meaning “ bird,” except with some 
epithet like “patarus,” is not, I suppose, San¬ 
skrit. Neither does Caena-meregha occur in 
Avestic; but once, indeed, we have meregho 
cafino with the identical meaning (Bahram 
Yesht, 41). (,'aina as a mystic bird is a well- 
known character in the Avesta; and while 
in the Vedas (,’yena is chiefly the natural, 
zoological creature, with but slight mythical 
characteristics (except in connexion with the 
Soma plant), the Avestic (,’aena is almost purely 
mythical. Strictly speaking, thore seem to 
have been more than one of these giant birds, 
and Yesht xiiL 109, is generally interpreted as 
giving the names of two Qaenas, Amru and 
Camru. The latter has become in post-Avestic 
literature the bird Camrosh, who has many 
features of grotesque exaggeration recalling 
the Hindu Garurfa, but who is always dis¬ 
tinctly put as second to (,'aena (Amru). This 
latter is the well-known (Jmo mftrfl, or £in 
bird, also called the “ Cin of three natures,” of 
the Pehlevi sacred books. This curious epithet 
is, I think, doubtless a Volksetymologie, as if 
gi-mSrii=“ three-bird,” <fi being Pehlevi for 
“ three.” "One of the characteristics of these 
Iranian gigantjc birds is their wisdom. In my 


Paris paper I have ventured (I fear rather 
rashly) to compare the “ wise eagle ” of R.V. 
322, 7, “ (Jyena amura,” with the wise £aena 
Amru of the Avesta; and it is at least curious 
that, in the Mainyo-i Khard, the Pehlevi form 
of the name is (,'inamru. 

There is, of course, no doubt that the Persian 
Simurgh, e.g., of Firdusi, Sadi, &c., is a 
modernised form of this Pehlevi £ino m fir ft or 
(Jin amru. My own idea, too, is that the 
Perso-Arabian rukh (roc) is formed from the 
latter part of the name Simurgh, to which 
supposition the Uigur name for the eagle, 
simrukha, seems to add some likelihood. 

The monstrous Hindu Garurfa is brought into 
connexion with the Vedic (,y£na in this way. 
The Vedas are acquainted with a heavenly 
bird Garutman, whose name certainly cannot 
be separated etymologically from the later 
Sanskrit Garurfa, the bird of Vishnu. Now in 
the R&mayana (vii. C) this Garurfa is made to 
be a grandchild of one C'yeni, which is nothing 
else than a feminine form of (,'yena. In Eamii- 
yana iii. 162, Garurfa carries off the amrta 
(ambrosia) from heaven, just as the Vedic 
(Jy£na does the sacred Soma plant. 

The Chinese Buddhist legend quoted by Dr. 
Morris after Dr. Beal is singularly like the 
description of Camrosh (not (,'ino mftrfi) in the 
Bundehesh xix. 15, where that giant bird goes 
about picking up, “ as a bird does corn,” not 
dragons, but entire hostile non-Eranian dis¬ 
tricts ! ( Zalc-i . . an-Airiln matiifin emit cigiin 

muriio diindk.) Garuda’s exploits are nowhere 
to this surely! 

L. C. Casartelli. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS. 

Little Cheney Rectory, Dorchester: March 28,1891. 

In considering the latter part of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews it struck me a littlo while ago 
that there was a change of style just at the 
end, commencing, I think, at the twentieth 
verse of the last chapter. I do not find it easy 
to give anything in the way of positive 
argument in support of this idea. There is, 
however, one point which may deserve atten¬ 
tion. While there is a sort of summing-up, 
and a reference to what has gone before, 
mention of the Resurrection is introduced, a 
favourite topic with St. Paul, but not one of 
the topics of this Epistle. If this Epistle was 
written by some immediate friend of St. Paul’s, 
and furnished with a conclusion by the Apostle 
himself, we need not be surprised at the wide¬ 
spread belief in his authorship of it in spite of 
the deficiency of external testimony, and the 
negative evidence supplied by the Epistle itself. 

Frederic T. Colby. 


THE NAME OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RUNE J>. 

Stockholm : April 2,1891. 

Already in 1886 Prof. Brate has given wynn 
as the original name of this rune in the Manads- 
blad of the Royal Academy of Archaeology of 
Stockholm. 

Hans Hildebrand. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, April 12, 4 p.m. 8outh Place Institute: “ Religions 
of Ancient America,” by Mr. John M. Robertson. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Two Views of the Old Testa¬ 
ment—the Traditional and the Organic,” by the Rev. 
Philip H. Wicksteed. 

Monday, April 13. 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“The Decorative Treatment of Natural Foliage,” L, by 
Mr. Hugh Stannus. 

8 p.m. Library Association: ‘‘The Formation and 
Working of the Clapham Public Library,” by Mr. J. 
Reed Welch. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: Bel borne Lecture, 
“ Gilbert White: his Life, Surroundings, and Influence,” 
by the Rev. Percy Myles. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “ Two Journey's to Se-chunn 
and the Tibetan Frontiers of China,” by Mr. A. E. Pratt. 


Tuesday, April 14. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Geo¬ 
graphy of Africa,” n., by Mr. J. Scott Keltie. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ** The Cost of 
the Generation and Distribution of Electrical Energy,” 
by Mr. R. E. B. Crompton. 

8 pm. Colonial Institute: “ The Leeward Islands,” 
by Mr. D. Morris, with Lime-Light Illustrations. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : ** Decorative P1 aster Work : 
Stucco Work,” by Mr. G. T. Robinson. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: 14 The Types of the Early 
Inhabitants of Mesopotamia,” by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, 
Illustrated with Photographs shown by Lime-Light. 

Wednesday, April 15, 4 p.m. Mrs. Jopling’s School of 
Art: “The Poets as Painters,” TV., by Miss Elsa 
D’Esterre Keeling. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Sources of Petroleum 
and Natural Gas,” by Mr. W. Topley. 

Thursday, April 16, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Recent 
Spectroscopic Investigations.” II., by Prof. Dewar. 

8p.m. Linnean: “Lichens from Victoria,” by the 
Rev. F. R. M. Wilson • “ Two New Species of Puctinia,” 
by Surgeon-Major A. Barclay. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.80 p.m. Historical: “ Selections from State Papers 
and Accounts illustrative of the Life of a Merchant of the 
Staple at London and Calais during the First Half of the 
Sixteenth Century,” by Mr. Hubert Hall. 

Friday, April 17. 6 p.m. Physical: “ A Property of Mag¬ 
netic Shunts/* by Prof. Silvanua P. Thompson ; “ An 
Alternating Current Influence Machine,” by Mr. James 
Wimshurst. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ The Metrical Glossaries of 
the Mediaeval Irish,” by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 

8 p.m. Buskin Society : “ Mr. Ruskin’s Political 
Economy,” by Mr. Andrew M. Ogilvie. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Magnetic Rocks,” by 
Prof. A. W. RUcker. 

Saturday, April 18, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The 
Dynamo,” IL, by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT WORKS OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

An Introduction to Dynamics, including Eine 
matics, Kinetics and Statics. By Charles V. 
Burton. (Longmans.) Another contribution 
to tho already innumerable elementary text¬ 
books on dynamics which have been published 
during the last few years ! It is difficult to 
know what to say about it, except that it is a 
good deal better than some, and a good deal 
worse than others, of the same group of publica¬ 
tions. There are some excellent points in the 
earlier geometrical chapters, although we should 
he inclined to give no marks to a candidate in 
an examination who adopted the author’s de¬ 
monstrations of the parallelogram law for vari¬ 
able velocities and accelerations. As for the 
chapters on Matter and Force, they are just 
what we are accustomed to find in treatises of 
this kind. Matter and Force are, we presume, 
“ innate conceptions,” as another text-hook 
suggests, for they are not defined. Mass, we 
are told, is the proper measure of Matter, that 
is, we presume, of the quantity of the “ innate 
conception.” Provisionally, Mass is defined 
thus; 

The mass of a body is that property in virtue of 
which the continued application of force is 
necessary to change its velocity; and two bodies 
are said to have equal mass when a given applica¬ 
tion of force produces in each the same change of 
velocity.” 

Here tho definition of Mass is thrown hack on 
that of Force, hut Force is of course ‘ ‘ that which 
moves or tends to move a body,” &c., and we 
are soon told that its scientific measure is the 
product of Mass into Acceleration. So that to 
get a clear idea of Force we must understand 
Mass, and so we go merrily round to the very 
point from which we started. When will these 
text-books thoroughly grasp Clifford’s: “ Force 
is not an entity at all, hut the description of a 
certain kind of motion ” ? Given a certain 
“ field ” or set of surrounding circumstances, a 
body will he accelerated in a definite manner. 
Why, no one on earth knows, hut each must 
content himself with observing and measuring 
motions which are as mysterious to him as 
tho phenomena of consciousness itself. What 
the observer does find by experiment, however, 
is this: that the ratio of the accelerations which 
two bodies produce in each other is the same 
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for all “ fields,” and the constancy of this ratio 
leads to the only scientific definition of Mass, 
namely: as a ratio of rates of change of motion. 
Mr. Burton is of course perfectly orthodox 
when he drags in Matter, the inexplicable, 
with its apparently spontaneous motions, to 
confuse the student’s conceptions of Mass; but 
in following all his predecessors into the New¬ 
tonian maze, he is for the time the worst 
culprit, because he is tho last. In a critical age 
even orthodoxy is beginning to regard the 
laws of logic; and if there be little doubt as to 
the ultimate facts of dynamic science, there is 
still less doubt as to the obscurity of the 
traditional manner in which they are invariably 
treated in elementary works. We do not blame 
Mr. Burton because he has not had the courage 
to free himself from tradition. He stands on 
the shoulders of the giants, but we should have 
admired him more had he ventured to see facts 
frpm a slightly less exalted position. 

“ Scientific Handbooks.” —The Physical 
Properties of Gases. By Arthur L. Kimball, 


S leinemann.) This seems to us a capital little 
ok, which has just hit the right mean for a 
popular scientific handbook. Prof. Kimball has 
written about the physical characteristics of 
gases in a manner which ought to be readily 
followed by the man of average education, and 
yet has done this without being superficial. 

It is true he has not told us all the facts nor 
has he told us new facts, but he has succeeded 
in selecting the right sort of facts to tell and 
putting them in clear language. Although 
the book is not intended for the pro¬ 
fessed students of physics, but for the great 
uninitiated, many of the former might profit¬ 
ably spend a few hours by reading through this 
little work and seeing therein the principal facts 
relating to the kinetic theory of gases brought to 
a focus. The chapter on the interpretation of 
Crookes’s radiometer and allied phenomena 
strikes us as remarkably good for a popular 
manual. By the by, in the publisher’s preface 
—which with its praise of Ollendorff’s grammar 
and Hume’s history might well have been 
omitted—the attenuated condition of matter 
considered by Crookes is spoken of as “ the 
third state of matter ” instead of the fourth. 
Only in a minor point or two we must be captious 
with Prof. Kimball. Thus he says on p. 12 : 

“ It may bo that the ultimate particles of 
matter are hard and absolutely incompressible, 
as Lucretius imagined. . .’’ We think he 

might have added “but in the sight of 
spectrum analysis it is extremely improbable.” 
Tho “ ultimate particle of matter,” if tho name 
has any meaning at all, can hardly be other 
than the free atom of a monatomic gas ; but if 
this gave even a single spectrum line, it would 
denote a capacity for vibrating in some manner 
or other, and vibrating is utterly incompatible 
with absolute hardness. Again on p. 236 we 
read: 

“ What may be the nature of the repulsivo forces, 
and how two molecules can act on each other, is 
neither an easier nor a more difficult question than 
how one billiard ball acts on another. Both are 
insolvable. They are questions which deal with 
the fundamental postulates of physics, matter and 
force, and are therefore beyond the ken of the 
physicist.” 

Here we have a striking example of the evil 
use of the terms Matter and Force, and as if to 
emphasise the example more we read on the 
following page: 

“ Beyond force and matter, therefore, the physicist 
cannot go; experiment can teach him nothing of 
this realm; he can form no conceptions more 
fundamental than these ; he has reached the ultima 
thule of physical research.” 

If physicists had pursued all phenomena up to 
their origins Jin Force and Matter, they would 
indeed have left the origins of physical science 
in pitiable obscurity, namely, that of these 


“ innate conceptions ” of the dynamical text¬ 
books. What nas been really achieved is the 
reduction of all phenomena, step by step, from 
complex to simple forms of motion. The 
epicycles were a complex description of 
planetary motion, the ellipses of Kepler a 
simpler form, and the law of gravitation of 
Newton astill simplerone. Every' ‘ explanation ” 
in physical science is but the reduction of a com¬ 
plex to a simpler description of motion; and to 
say that the ultimate atom moves in a certain 
manner, i.e., with certain accelerations, veloci¬ 
ties, and periods, is the ultima thule of physical 
research. Why it moves nobody knows, and to 
attribute it to Force is merely to introduce 
a notion from physiological sensations which 
has too long obscured physioal science. It 
is not at tne locked door of Matter and 
Force — obscure conceptions which physical 
science might throw overboard with advantage 
but at the mystery of apparently spontaneous 
Motion—a mystery exactly similar to that 
of consciousness — that physical science at 
present, and perhaps for ever, must halt. 
There is no need that it should halt at the 
“repulsive forces ” between the molecules, as 
Prof. Kimball seems to think. The complex 
motion of two molecules may some day be 
thrown back on tho simpler motion of an etherial 
medium, or indeed, the Matter of the physicist 
may be what he has been accustomed to call 
“non-matter” in motion—again, we soe it is 
not Matter and Force, but motion wherein the 
initial mystery lies. But Prof. Kimball is carry¬ 
ing us beyond our proper functions of critic into 
thefieldof hypothesis. Wemustconcludeby con¬ 
gratulating our transatlantic cousins on being 
able to send us much better books, when they 
please, than the Carnot cf Thurston, which we 
recently reviewed in these columns. 

An Elementary Treatise on Hydrodynamics 
and Sound. By A. B. Basset. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell & Co.) This work is principally 
based on the author’s already widely known 
Treatise on Hydrodynamics , and on Lord 
Bayleigh’s Theory of Sound. It is especially 
intended for students reading for Part I. of the 
Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, but it should 
be equally useful to those working for honours 
in the Intermediate Examination of the 
University of London. Although the work 
does not involve any knowledge of harmonic 
analysis, it necessarily pre-supposes a thorough 
knowledge of the calculi and differential equa¬ 
tions. The book opens with the usual definition 
of a fluid—namely, as “an aggregation of 
molecules which yield to the slightest effort 
made to separate them from each other, if it 
be continued long enough.” The author goes 
on, of course, to qualify this by the remark 
that the perfect fluid is one which cannot 
sustain anything of the nature of a “ shear ” ; 
but it might be as well to remark that a 
perfectly gas-free column of liquid will with¬ 
stand an enormous amount of stress however 
long continued, if it be of the nature of 
“pull.” Tho first three chapters of the work 
deal with tho usual problems of hydrodynamics, 
being occupied principally with those in which 
the motion is uniplanar or can be expressed by 
two co-ordinates. Chapter iii., entitled 
“Motion of a Single Solid in an Infinite 
Liquid,” is especially good. The author has 
expressed in much simpler language than in his 
larger work the general theory of the motion of a 


particular the author has been careful to remind 
the student at an early stage of the important 
but complex problem of the stability or in¬ 
stability of fluid motion. Part II. of the 
work deals with the subject of Sound. It 
is difficult to write on this subject after 
Lord Rayleigh, and we feel the insufficiency 
here more from our familiarity with the 
latter’s classical work. On p. 146 we must 
confess to some dissatisfaction at the treatment 
of vibrating rods. Mr. Basset, from his figure 
—he says nothing in his text—apparently as¬ 
sumes the cross-sections to remain plane and 
perpendicular to the central axis after strain. 
This they certainly do not, for he does not 
put the total shear zero. A very few quali¬ 
fying remarks—notably, that it is sufficient to 
assume, not that the cross-sections remain plane, 
but that adjacent cross-sections, as shown by 
Saint-Venant, take the same distorted form— 
would, we venture to think, have made matters 
much clearer. A remark in a footnote on p. 126, 
that the reports of heavy guns travel with a 
velocity of 2,034 feet per second, or nearly 
double the ordinary velocity of sound in air, is 
extremely interesting. The result appears to 
be due to experiments recently made by Krupp, 
and it would be interesting to know whether 
this velocity is uniform for all distances, and 
what theoretical explanations have been given 
for it. 

Das Wescn der ElektriziUit und des May- 
netismns auf Gruud eines einheitlichen Substanz- 
begriffes von J. G. Vogt. I.Theil. “DieKon- 
stellationen der einheitlichen Substanz als die 
Trager der physikaligchen Kraftausserungen.” 
(Leipzig: Wiess.) Herr Vogt is the author of 
numerous works on pseudo-science, notably one 
entitled : Die Kraft, which covers between six 
hundred and seven hundred pages. The present 
instalment of four hundred and seventy pages 
of a new work on Electricity and Magnetism 
is only prefatory, and does not reach beyond the 
preparation of the ground by the dogmatic 
and somewhat contemptuous uprooting of pre¬ 
vious scientific theory, and the explanation of 
light, heat, gravitation, chemicalaction,&c., &c., 
on the true, or Vogtian, hypothesis. A curious 
sign of the divorce in Germany between accu¬ 
rate scientific knowledge and every-day life is 
the manner in which the gospel according to 
Vogt seems to have been hailed by papers of 
the standing of the Allgemeine Zeitung and the 
Kolnische Zeitung. The former terms a critic 
who ’declined to read twice through a Vogtian 
wort of 655 pages, ein trockner Physiker ohne 
Talent fiir philosophysche Auffassung ; the 
latter describes our “ crank ” as mit umfassen- 
dem M'issen ausgeriistet. Possibly the collection of 
pretty pictures and the display of mathematical 
symbols imposes on the mind of the German 
literary critic, and we must confess that on 
the strength of them we cut the pages of 
the entire volume ; but the truth must out, we 
have read only 149 pages, and we believe that 
to be more than any other scientific critic, 
however patient, will succeed in doing. Herr 
Vogt is indeed tantalising; he is always on the 
verge of springing into the gulf of paradox, 
but contents himself for page after page by 
merely cutting antics along the edge. We are 
not likely to dismiss any writer because he is 
scientifically unorthodox; we believe that, 
although the facts of dynamic science are firmly 
enough based and are widely understood, yet the 


solid, and he has applied it to several extremely I language of Force and Matter in which they 
interesting cases, notably to the motion of an I a re generally expressed is extremely unphilo 

elliptic cylinder, which he illustrates by a re- > — Tlr - *-’*■ -~ :i -- TT — 

production of Greenhill’s curves. He has also 
pointed out in general terms the application of 
his results to the motion of projectiles and to 
the possible explanation of action at a distance 
in the case of electrified bodies. Chapters iv. 
and v. are excellent introductions to the sub¬ 
ject of water waves and vortex motion ; in 


sophical. We felt quite a sympathy with Herr 
Vogt when he proceeded full tilt at Matter, 
and described the neo-Kantians in language 
more forcible than polite. He seemed to us 
perfectly sound when ho stated that cause and 
effect were somewhat dangerous terms, and 
propounded as the objeot of physical science 
the description of sequences actually observed 
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or logically presumed to exist. It cannot be 
too often reasserted that all science is but the 
description of tho how of certain motions, the 
reduction of complex'motionsto simpler motions; 
but the why of these simple motions remains at 
present, perhaps for ever, obscure. But un¬ 
fortunately Herr Vogt, although in his 66 
pages of Methodologische Einltitung showing 
occasional insight, was bound to jump into the 
gulf at last; and if we strip his language of its 
terrible longwindedness, he seems first to have 
gone head over ears into the mire with regard 
to kinetic energy. He cannot understand or 
believe that motion in itself is a form of energy. 
He begins by asserting that a perpetuum mobile 
is an inconceivable absurdity'; but he confuses 
two sorts of perpetuum mobile : the one which 
does work and the one which does no work. 
The latter is, of coruse, a perfectly clear and 
valid conception, although we c ann ot realise it 
mechanically. He apparently supposes all 
motion to be necessarily accompanied by the 
doing of work in some form or another; and the 
conversion of kinetic energy into work, as well 
as the resistance due to momentum, are for him 
absurdities: 

“ Es ist daher z. B. im hiichsten Grade absurd 
und unlogisch, zu behaupten, ein Korper wiiide 
sich in einem absolut leeren Raume ohne 
Widerstand in alle Ewigkeit fortbewegen. Diese 
eine Behauptung, die die Grundlage des kinetischen 
Substanzbegriifcs bildet, beweist, wie wenig die 
Kinetiker rich um das eigentlicbe Wesen des 
Kraftbegriffes und seine Priifung auf die 
Wirklicneitgekummert haben.” 

Even a billiard ball which requires a certain 
expenditure of force to set it going with a 
given speed is not, according to Vogt, inert 
owing to its mass ; that would be an obscurity 
comparable with Newton’s first law of motion. 
No, it is the resistance of gravitation which 
holds the billiard ball fast, and which the force 
of my muscles has to overcome! After this, it 
is not surprising to read of a “ resistance of a 
1,000 horse-power, ” or to hear that a vibrating 
atom is an Unding, a, perpetuum mobile, which 
contradicts the law of energy. Herr Vogt 
dispenses with matter, and asserts that it is non¬ 
sense to reduce all phenomena to motion, which 
is itself only a secondary conception. Then he 
unfolds his monistic theory of the universe which 
is to explain all things. The fundamental 
process in physical phenomena is a tendency to 
Verdichtung opposed by a corresponding 
tendency to Verdiinnung in the universal 
substance, presumably the ether. It might at 
first sight appear that a Verdichtung could be 
reduced to a motion of something, and therefore 
that motion was a still more fundamental con¬ 
cept ; but apparently we must take Herr Vogt’s 
word for it tnat this is not so—it is in reality a 
“ change of volume ” ! We have said perhaps 
enough to warn our readers that Herr Vogt’s 
book is not worth buying, except for the 
historian of pseudo-science. Herr Vogt will 
probably consider we have entirely misunder¬ 
stood him. If so, he must console himself with 
the fact that the truth will at last triumph, and 
that when the Kinetiker, Newtonand Maxwell, 
are faintly remembered as Magiatri aententiarum, 
the name of Vogt will be cherished as the 
founder of the new learning—the hero of the 
German daily press, martyred by orthodox and 
illogical science! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ISAIAH AND PHUT IX THE BABYLONIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Dababiah Tstar, near Aaaiont : March 31,1891. 

Among the many Babylonian contract- 
tablets, the publication of which we owe to the 
indefatigable labours of Dr. Strassmaier, is one 
that contains the name of Isaiah in its cunei¬ 


form spelling (Strassmaier’s Babylonieche Texte 
vii., No. 307). The tablet is dated in the 
eighth year of Cyrus, and refers to a certain 
Dhabat-Iskhir (“ good is the goddess Iskhir ”) 
the daughter of Yase’-Ya’ava. Mr. Pinches 
was the first to point out that Ya’ava is the 
Babylonian representation of the name of the 
God of Israel in its fuller form. Yase’-Ya’ava 
is therefore letter for letter the Hebrew Isaiah 
when written with the final waw. It is interest¬ 
ing to find the name borne by a Jew at 
Babylon in the later period of the Exile, and it 
is also interesting to find that his daughter 
was named after a Babylonian deity. 

Dr. Strassmaier has further published the 
grievously mutilated text, discovered by Mr. 
Pinches, which describes the invasion of Egypt 
by Nebuchadnezzar in the thirty-seventh year 
of the king’s reign (Babylonieche Texte vi., No. 
329). The most important part of the inscrip¬ 
tion reads as follows ; 

“ [In] the 37th year Nebuchadnezzar king of the 
country of [Babylon marched against the country 
of] Egypt to make war [and battle with Amalau 
king of the country of Egypt. The army [of 
Amasu he defeated. The soljdiers of the city of 
Pudhu-Yuvan ... a distant district which is 
within the sea . . . many who were within the 
land of Egypt.” 

We know, from the Greek writers, that 
Amasis had a special predilection for the Greeks, 
and surrounded himself with a Greek body¬ 
guard. It must be to these that the name of 
Yavan[na] or “ Ionian[s] ” refers. But what 
was “ the city of Pudhu of the Ionian[s]” from 
which they came P 

In Hebrew letters Pudhu would be Phut. 
Now Phut is associated with Lud, the Lydian 
soldiers sent by Gyges to Psammetikhos, both 
by Jeremiah and by Ezekiel (Jer. xlvi. 9, Ezek. 
xxvii. 10, xxx. 5). We learn from Ezekiel that 
the mercenary troops of Phut and Lud served in 
the armies of Tyre, as well as in those of 
Egypt; and in Gen. x. 6, Phut is named 
between Misraim and Canaan. Although the 
Assyrian monuments speak only of Lydian 
troops in Egypt, we know from the Greek 
historians that Ionian mercenaries were em¬ 
ployed still more largely by the kings of the 
XXVIth Dynasty; and when, therefore, Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar refers to “the city of Phut of the 
Ionians ” he must be referring to what was 
regarded as the chief seat of the Greek soldiery. 
Can this have been Pelusion, the Egyptian 
name of which is still unknown ? The Greek 
camps near Pelusion, it must be remembered, 
were moved to Memphis by Amasis. 

At the risk of mixing too many heterogeneous 
things together, I will add a postscript to the 
letter in which I pointed out that the name of 
Ehazi, one of the centres of Egyptian influence 
in Northern Palestine in the age of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, occurs in the list of Pales¬ 
tinian towns given by Thothmes III. at Karnak. 
Khazi must be the Gaza of 1 Chr. vii. 28, which 
seems to have been supplanted by the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Shechem at the time of the 
Israelitish conquest of Canaan. 

A. H. Sayce. 


SOME NOTES ON GODEFltOY’S OLD-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 

I. 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 

The following notes are chiefly supplementary. 
Words or word-forms marked with a dagger (t) 
are wanting in the Dictionary. In a few cases 
words still in use which are omitted by Gode- 
froy are given here as entering into the com¬ 
position of phrases or expressions now obsolete: 

t Abcitvrer, abutrer, ra. To give to drink to, 
quench the thirst of: 

“ A toy pour cc de la fontaine Helye 
Requier avoir un buvraige autentique. 
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Pour rafrener d’elle ma soif etbique, 

Qui en Gaule seray pnralitique 
Jusques a ce que tu m’abuveras.” 

Eustache Deschamps (ed. de Queux de Saint- 
Hilaire), vol. ii., p. 139. 

t Abua, am. Deceit, error, jotter <Pa., to cheat, 
take in: 

“ Je m’apperchois bien par cest eroix 
Que mes gens m’ont joue d’abus . . .” 

Farce nourelle du Paste et de la Tarte fed. Ed. 
Fournier, Theatre franc;, avant la Renaissance), 
p. 14. 

t Acueson, aguzoun, sf. Sharpening, quickening : 
“ Travaille . . . de langur est allegeaiice, a maladie 
resteafice, savaciofi des gentz, acueson {ear. aguzoun) 
de touz les senz.” 

Contes Moral, dc Nicole Bozon (ed. Toulmin Smith 
et P. Meyer), p. 142. 

Adererer, add in. To be in rrrear (of payment): 

“ tout le rent est aderere, et ils distreigueront pur 
ceo.” 

Littleton : Tenures, § 314. * 
Afoler, vn. Add afolder: 

“ Cum jo m’aparc,ui mult plusurs 
Grefment afoleier (car. afoleir) es murs, 
Aesmai a lur fol quidier 
Estre a succurre e a aidier.” 

Elycs de Winceslre; VAfaitement Caiun (ed. 
Stengel), p. 110, w. 8-12. 

t Agraventer, va. To oppress, injure : 

“ Car cil qui mielz deiissent Saint’ Iglise tenser 
La voldrent e ses menbres del tut agraventer.” 
Gamier de Pont Sainte Maxence ; Vie de St. Thomas 
(ed. Hippeau), vv. 5467-8. 

Ajomer, vn. Add example of the phrase tote jor 
ajorncc, “ the livelong day,” from Roman de Renarl: 
Rranche viii. (ed. E. Martin), v. 275. 

t A leu, alleu, &c. See Burguy on this word, and 
add: 

“ Viviens est en Values de l’Archant.” 
Aliscans (ed. Guessard et Montaiglon), v. 394. 

t Amaisgrir for atnaigrir, in Roman de la Rose, 
v. 11,360. 

Ante, sf. Add 3 Ante voir 1 Enle. 
t An ter, -eir, in. To chant ? — Lat. antiphonare > : 
“ A poinne puet on trouveir a jour d’ieu persone 
qui eaiche escrire, anteir, ne prononcieir en une 
meismes semblant menieire, mais escript, ante, et 
prononce, li uns en une guise, et li aultre en une 
aultre.” 

Psautier de Metz (ed. Bonnardot), p. 3. 
Araser, ra. Add to sense 2, to fill, cover: 

“ Voit des paiens les grans mons arases.” 
Aliscans (ed. Guessard et Montaiglon), v. 644. 
Asloer, V. JIallocr. 

1 Barde, sf. The meaning in the passage quoted 
from Chansons du XV. Siitlc seems to be “horse” 
rather than “ saddle.” See G. Paris’s note in lor. 
t Border. To mount on a barde (see above): 

“ H fait bon veoir cos homines d’armes 
Quant ilz sont montes et bardes.” 

Chansons du XV. Sicclc (ed. G. Paris), No. cxxviii. 

Bel, adj. Add example of the phrase estre bcl de : 

“ Sire, DeuX grant jeie vos dont 
De la riens dun pius vos est bel.” 

Allfranz. Romanzen und Pastourellen (ed. K. 
Bartsch), p. 47. 
t Bellie, V. Belif: 

“ Dame, fet il, ge portoie ala premiere foiz un escu 
tot blanc a une bende de bellie vermeille. . . . 
Ge m’en ving hors un escu a moncol a trois bendes 
de bellie vermeilles.” 

Roman de Lancelot (extract from MS. Brit. Mus. 
Lausdowne, 757, printed in Fifth Annual Report 
of Cambridge, U.S.A. Dante Soc., p. 50). 

Berner, V. 1 Brenier (see Berner in New Ensr. 
Diet.). Add: 6 

“ El sun de l’aube fu lev6 
E fait sumundre ses berners 
K’il prengent moetes e levrers 
E des meillurs chens a lur chois.” 

Vie de Saint Gille (ed. Paris et Bos), vv. 1691-7. 

t Broissier, ra. To embroider. Add to 1 Brochier : 

“ Mere, de coi me chastoiezP 
Est ecu de coudre ou de taillier, 

Ou de filer ou dc broissier P ’ ’ 

Allfranz. Rom. und Past. (ed. Bartsch), p. 9. 
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Bronchier. Add example of neut. sense, to lean 
over, bend down: 

“ Et ses palefrois achoupa et ehe'i a genous. Et 
cil broncha aval et cha'i sur sen col en tel maniere 
que il le brisa.” 

Roman do Merlin (ed. Paris et Ulrich), vol. i., 
p. 84. 

Brute, sm. Add sense, lake: 

“ Li habnndance des aigues soi colt premiers en un 
estendut bruec [= Lat. lacti], mais al derrains est 
deriveie en un fluet.” 

Li Dialogs Gregoire lo Pape (ed. Foerster), p. 57, 
1. 7. 

Bute, V. Butte. 

Bucecarle, sm. The O.E. “butsecarl,” man in 
charge of “ buss,” boatman. See New Eng. Diet, 
svv. Butcarl, and Buts'. 

2 Butehier, bucher. Add neuter sense, to beat a 
wood in search of game: 

“ Li meistre vint espurunant 
E ad trove les chens ullant— 

• • • • * 

II ad comencc a bucher 
E a comer e a cercher.” 

Vie do Saint Gile (ed. Paris et Bos), w. 1631-38. 

t Bueraige, tin. Drink, draught (see quotation 
b.v. Abeutrer, above). 

Paget Toynbee. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tite first edition of Lord Lilford’s Coloured 
Figures of the Birds of the British Islands has 
all been subscribed, for with the exception of a 
few of the earlier parts. He is, therefore, 
making preparations for the issue of a second 
edition in every respect equal to the first. 

Mb. R. H. Poeteb has nearly ready The 
Birds of Sussex, by Mr. William Borrer. The 
author claims that the volume will contain an 
account of all the birds now to be found in the 
county, with mention and careful verification 
of the occurrences of the rarer species during 
the last fifty years. 

At the meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute, to be held in Hanover-square on 
Tuesday next, April 14, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. 
Theo. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, 
will read a paper on “ The Types of the Early 
Inhabitants of Mesopotamia,” illustrated with 
photographs shown by lime-light. Some tablets 
in the collection of Sir Henry Peek, to which 
reference is made in the paper, will also be 
exhibited. 

The eleventh annual exhibition of the South 
London Entomological and Natural History 
Society will be held on Wednesday and 
Thursday next, April 15 and 16, at the Bridge 
House Hotel, London Bridge. A special room 
will be set apart for the demonstration of 
biological studies with the aid of oxy-hydrogen 
light; and Mr. F. Enoch will deliver an ex¬ 
planatory lecture on the “ Life-History of the 
Hessian Fly.” 

In connexion with the Lower Thames 
Yalley branch of the Selbome Society, the Rev. 
Percy Myles will give a lecture at the 
Richmond Athenaeum on Monday next, April 
13, at 8 p.m., on ‘‘Gilbert White: his Life, 
Surroundings, and Influence.” 

At the last general meeting of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society, it was announced that, in recog¬ 
nition of the effective protection accorded for 
sixty years to the great Skua (Stercorarius 
catarrhaetes) at two of its three British breeding 
stations—namely, in the island of Unst, by the 
late Dr. Laurence Edmondston, and other 
members of the same family, and in the island 
of Foula, by the late Dr. Scott, of Melby, and 
his son, Mr. Robert Scott—the silver medal of 
the society had been awarded to Mrs. Edmond¬ 
ston, of Buness House, as representative of that 
family, and to Mr. Robert Scott, of Melby. 
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The medals will be delivered to the medallists 
or their representatives after the close of the 
anniversary meeting on April 29. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held at University College, Gower-street, 
on Friday next, April 17, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
Whitley Stokes will read a paper on “ The 
Metrical Glossaries of the Medieval Irish.” 

The current number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) contains several 
articles of interest. The Hon. John Aber- 
cromby, who is known to readers of the 
Academy as an authority on Finnish, writes on 
that latest of linguistic puzzles, the Yenisei 
inscriptions. Without hazarding any new 
decipherment, he is content to compile a 
statistical table, showing the relative frequency 
of certain of the Yenisei characters (both initial 
and final), as compared with the letters of the 
six following languages: Uigur, Uzbeg, Yakut, 
Mongol, Ostyak Samoyed, and Kott. 

“ From the absence of an r, and the impossibility 
of attributing to B the value of a Turkish or 
Mongol b, it would seem certain that the language- 
of the Yenisei inscriptions is neither Turkish or 
Mongolian of the last thousand years.” 

Prof. Terriende Lacouperie adds another to his 
long series of papers on the derivation of 
Chinese civilisation from Babylonia, summar¬ 
ising his former arguments, and adding new 
ones, with special reference to certain written 
characters and the shifting of the cardinal 
points. Prof. C. de Harlez, of Louvain, refutes 
a strange theory that the Kings or ancient 
sacred books of the Chinese are forgeries of the 
second century B.c.; while Mr. Theo. G. Pinches 
makes some further remarks upon Sir Henry 
Peek’s collection of oriental cylinders. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Emeritus-Professor Blackie read a 
paper on ‘‘Bistratification in the Living Greek 
Language.” Modem Greek has been but 
slightly altered, since the time of Coraes, from 
classical Greek. The first thirty-one verses of 
the Gospel of St. John, as published in Athens 
in 1855, contain only nine departures from the 
classical type; while the corresponding portion 
of the Romaic version, published 200 years ago, 
contains twenty-eight. In the higher walks 
of Greek literature this purity of literary style 
is very marked. In thirty-one pages of 
Tricoupis’ History of the Greek War of 
Independence (London, 1853), only fifteen devia¬ 
tions from the standard of anoient Greek appear; 
and in two chapters of Paspati’s History of the 
Capture of Constantinople by the Turks (Athens, 
1890), only ten deviations appear. The stand¬ 
ard to which Prof. Blackie appealed is the 
Greek, not only of Plato and Xenophon, but of 
Diodorus, Lucian, Polybius, and Chrysostom. 
In the lower colloquial Greek of common life, 
very great divergence from classical literary 
style is evident. Thus, in the first twenty-six 
lines of the dialogues in a primer of colloquial 
Greek, published this year in Leipzig, thirty- 
three deviations from classical style occur. But, 
even in this lower form of Greek, very few 
words borrowed from other languages are 
found, and the accented syllable still remains 
as it was fixed by the Alexandrian grammarian. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aristotelian Society. —( Monday, April 6.) 

Shadworth H.iHodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. D. G. Ritchie read a paper on 
“ Darwin and Hegel.” Ths subject of the paper 
was the relation between the two kinds of evolu¬ 
tion, which might be called materialist and 
idealist evolution respectively. Hegel was 


influenced to a certain extent by the biological 
evolution of his day, but the “development” of 
which he everywhere speaks is. a thought-process, 
not a time-process; yet in human history 
the thought-process appears as a time-process, 
most clearly so in the history of philosophy. 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection (of course un¬ 
recognised in Hegel’s Philosophy of .Nature) 
would remove some of the very objections that 
have been made against Hegel, e.g., by Prof. Seth, 
and would harmonise quite well with Hegel’s con¬ 
ception of human history as a dialectic movement 
of thought, the “ struggle for existence ” appear¬ 
ing in its highest form as the conflict of ideas. 
Natural selection had restored teleology (not 
external teleology of course) by explaining 
structures, &c., by reference to the end for which 
they exist and not merely by reference to the 
source from which they come. This would obviate 
the objection Hegel made to the older evolution 
theories; and this conception of end (Anal cause) 
was predominant in Hegel as in Aristotle. Atten¬ 
tion was called to certain resemblances between 
the two kinds of evolution as applied to ethical and 
political philosophy, and Hegel’s formula “ the 
real is the rational ” was defended in the light of 
the theory of natural selection.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 

The Church Bells of Suffolk. By the Rev. 

J. J. Raven, D.D. (Jarrold.) 

The author of The Church Bells of Cambridge¬ 
shire has now added another county to the 
list of those whose bells have been studied 
and catalogued in a scholarly manner. He 
sums up the modern bibliography of English 
campanology in the following words: 

“ Mr. Tyssen’s Sussex, Mr. EUacombe’s Devon, 
and Mr. L’Estrange’s Norfolk are things of tho 
far past. Mr. Ellacombe added Somerset and 
Gloucester, Mr. Dunkin Cornwall, Mr. North 
swept dear the wide area embraced by 
Leicester, Northampton, Rutland, Lincoln, and 
Bedford, leaving, at his lamented death, Hert¬ 
ford to be completed by Mr. Stahlschmidt, who 
by himself gave us Surrey and Kent, and, in his 
turn summoned to rest, has placed Essex within 
the reach of a third hand.” 

Scattered records of the church bells of 
other parts of the country may be found in 
the Transactions of local archaeological asso¬ 
ciations. Thus we may say that the work of 
record, so far as bells are concerned, is 
about half completed for England. 

Meantime, other ecdesiastical remains are 
receiving similar attention. Church plate 
is being carefully studied, not without epis¬ 
copal encouragement. Wall-paintings have 
been catalogued with a fair approach to 
completeness. The monuments of the dead 
are not forgotten. We recently took note 
of the fact that a revised and augmented 
list of English brasses is being drawn up 
by an energetic body of students. A com¬ 
plete chronological catalogue of stained 
glass windows is hoped for rather than ex¬ 
acted, and perhaps some other branches of 
ecorative art-work are receiving similar 
attention at the hands of lovers of art and 
archaeology. No individual student, of 
course, can be expected to do more than 
record what comes under his own observa¬ 
tion in a relatively restricted geographical 
area; and every such record, though of 
immense value as a necessary part of an 
(as yet) incomplete whole, when taken alone 
cannot exactly be interesting to read. 

Herein lies the difficulty which hinders 
the still more rapid advance to completion 
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of the cataloguing process. Many men 
exist in eveiy county ■who possess all the 
necessary qualifications for the work, except 
that of rendering the results of it readable. 
No publisher, I suppose, would touch a 
volume dealing with the subject to which 
the work under review is devoted. In a 
superficial sense, it is true to say that the 
better such a book is the less is it readable; 
the less, therefore, does it appeal to the 
purchasing public. Local libraries and 
institutions are not yet numerous enough to 
float even a small edition, and local gentry 
of antiquarian tastes are too few and too 

r r to render much help in the matter. 

fact, there is but one solution for the 
problem of publication. When county 
councils can De made to understand that 
county history and antiquities are matter of 
general local importance, and depend for 
their study upon the support of the whole 
locality, it will be possible (at relatively 
small cost) to organise the recording of all 
interesting remains which have come down 
from the past into our hands, and of which 
we are trustees for future generations. 

Meanwhile, individual effort has to accom¬ 
plish what it can; and lovers of all things 
old must not be sparing in their recognition 
of good work done at the cost of an author’s 
time and money, and with little reward 
even of fame. Dr. Haven’s book merits 
praise at the hands of all who care about 
the monuments of the past. It is the 
result of many years of work. It is written 
by a man who can ring a bell as well as 
squeeze an inscription. Moreover, he is 
acquainted with whatever has been written 
by others on the subject. All the “ Bras- 
yers” are his friends, and he remembers 
their dates and wanderings. The London 
founders were worked at by Mr. Stahl- 
schmidt; Dr. Baven has a few more facts 
about them to add to our knowledge and a 
few corrections to make. His most im¬ 
portant chapters relate to the mediaeval 
foundries at Norwich and Bury. He not 
only describes every bell, but he has hunted 
up all manner of references to bells in 
local archives. He tells us what they cost 
to make and remake. He brings us by 
many a pleasant touch into the presence of 
the old founders themselves, he makes us 
acquainted with the contents of their wills 
and the passing on of the tools of their 
craft from generation to generation. He 
gives a chapter on usages and change¬ 
ringing, and closes with a complete cata¬ 
logue of bells arranged under the names of 
the places where they now are. The book 
is also furnished with a useful Index 
Nominum. The author has made his work 
not only learned, but as interesting to the 
reader as the subject and conditions permit. 

W. M. Conway. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

Under its new editors, L'Art shows no sign 
of falling off either in illustration or literary 
matter. We miss the ever ready and incisive 
pen of “Paul Leroi,” as that well-known 
writer chose to style himself, and we regret the 
state of health (since happily improved) which 
compelled him to relinquish his too arduous 
duties in connexion with the magazine he 
founded; hut he has competent successors in 


M. Emile Molinier and M. Theophile Chauvel. 
In what was once so. important a feature in 
L'Art — the etchings — there is certainly an 
improvement; “ L’Age D’Or,” by L. Quarante, 
after Ch. Chaplin; Ch. de Billy’s admirable 
plate after Bubens, “Dame de la Famille 
Boenen ”; Albert Ardail’s portrait of M. 
Carnot; and F. E. Jeannin’s etching of 
Gigoux’s “Beverie” are all masterly of their 
kind, and many charming facsimiles of draw¬ 
ings by Emile Levy have also appeared in 
recent numbers. Nor, despite the absorption 
of some of the old space by matter which 
would lost year have been printed in the 
extinct Courrier de VArt, has the letterpress 
suffered in quality. Even the quantity has not 
diminished perceptibly, as less space is taken up 
by decorative designs, which were often useless 
and sometimes not in the best of styles. There 
are, however, a profusion still of valuable and 
interesting illustrations in the text; and-several 
capital short papers have appeared upon some 
lesser artists not too well known, such as 
Abraham Bosse, the engraver of “ Le Jar din 
de la Noblesse Fran^aise,” published in 1629, 
“ Claude de Hery,” the medailleur of Henry 
III., and on other interesting subjects like the 
Chateau de Vincigliata, near Florence. The 
last is by Emile Molinier, who can reckon 
among his staff such writers as Henry de 
Chennevieres, EdmondBouaffe, Pierre Gauthier, 
Philibert Andebrand, and C. Gabillot. 

In the Portfolio Mr. Hamerton continues his 
papers on the present state of the Fine Arts in 
France; his subject this month is “ Im¬ 
pressionism,” a study of great care and great 
tolerance, treating the “rebels” with a con¬ 
sideration and a seriousness which is at least 
quite equal to their deserts. A paper on Chats- 
worth and the Derwent, by Mr. J. Ley land, is 
illustrated by two pretty little etchings by Mr. 
Alfred Dawson; and the important and 
sumptuous book on wood engraving, recently 
pubnsbed by the doyen of wood engravers, 
Mr. W. J. Linton, is treated at some length by 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. 

NEITHER in the Portfolio, the Magazine of 
Art, nor in the Art Journal are the “plates” 
of very high quality. The best are the photo¬ 
gravures after Mme. Le Brun in the first, and 
Mr. Strudwick’s “Bampart of God” in the 
last; but the literary quality of the Magazine of 
Art is quite up to the usual high level, being 
contributed by Mr. Claude Phillips and Mr. 
Walter Armstrong, among others. Mr. J. 
Murray Templeton’s article on “Benjamin 
Constant ” is also notable and well illustrated; 
but perhaps the most interesting contribution 
to this or any other of the English magazines 
this month is that by Mr. E. Bomilly Allen, on 
“The Crucifixion in Celtic Art,” notes on a 
new subject by a well qualified writer. 

The contents of the Art Journal for April 
are varied as usual, and include continuations 
of the papers on “ The Eoyal Academy of the 
last Century,” by Messrs. Hodgson and Eaton; 
“ The Progress of the Industrial Arts,” and 
“ The Chiefs of our National Museums.” The 
Industrial Art for this month is the colour-print¬ 
ing of chintzes and cretonnes, the “ Chief” is 
Mr. C. L. Eastlake, the keeper of the National 
Gallery. The literary merit of these articles 
and of that on Knole House, by Mr. F. S. 
Farrow, is not remarkable; but Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw’s paper on the refined idealism of Mr. 
T. M. Struawick is of a higher quality. 


2’1F0 EXHIBITIONS IN PARIS. 

Thf. seventh annual exhibition of the Society 
of French Pastellists is simply charming, both 
as regards the choice and the variety of the 
subjects. Some may object that the “pas- 
tellists,” as well as the “aquarellists,” of the 


present day have progressed far from the 
simplicity of the “ preparations ” of the 
Magician, as Diderot styled La Tour, and that 
they make too frequent recourse to artificial 
combinations of pigments; yet the result is so 
pleasing that it must disarm the most morose 
of critics. 

This year the Society has invited a foreign 
artist to contribute, and the innovation is to be 
repeated._ On the present occasion the guest has 
proved himself worthy of his hosts, for nothing 
can bo more original than the three exhibits 
which M. Boldini modestly entitles “studies.” 
Two of these—full-length personations of that 
particular form of feminine attractiveness termed 
by the French unc laide jnguante —are fine 
specimens of bold and masterly drawing com¬ 
bined with the most delicate colouring, almost 
the two best things in the gallery. M. Doucet’s 
portrait of a lady in a pale mauve ball-dress, 
though somewhat mievre in execution, offers a 

S retty contrast to M. Boldini’s energetic work. 

1. Besnard’s ten exhibits are somewhat dis¬ 
appointing, with the exception of a study of 
the nude and the portrait of a young lady, in 
both of which the perfection of drawing and 
the delicacy of flesh tints and shading are equal 
to the best work of this true artist. M. 
Dagnan’s “ Convalescents,” which shows us the 
pale face and pain-worn figure of a sick child 
seated propped up with pillows, is executed 
with all tho minute finish and perfection of tho 
painter of “Le Pardon.” M. Beraud’s view 
of the interior of the Church of Notre-Dame 
des Victoires is decidedly clever. The church, 
tho worshippers, and their surroundings are 
plunged in darkness; the sunlight, flashing 
through the painted-glass window above the 
altar, makes here and there blotches of light of 
various colours on the pavement, the columns, 
or the bent figures of the congregation. The 
effect is realistic to a degree. M. Duez’s sunsets 
on sea and land, M. Lhermitte’s highly (perhaps 
just a. little too highly) finished landscapes, 
Mme. Cazin’s “PetiteBonne,” are, one and all, 
charming examples of what can be done with 
pastels. MM. Blanche, Gervex, Macbard, and 
Tissot contribute a highly attractive set of 
portraits of elegantly-dressed beauties of the 
day. M. Thevenot’s portrait of M. Bazire is 
worthy of special notice; it is a fine study by 
a master hand. M. Forain, whose illustrations 
in the Courrier Francis and Journal Amusant 
scandalise M. Prudhomme, sends a series of 
very realistic sketches of low life and semi¬ 
nude figures, which under their apparent 
flimsiness are admirably drawn and of no mean 
artistic merit. As for M. Cheret’s pyrotechnical 
display of flashy posters for the Moulin Bouge 
or illustrated advertisements of the latest 
sensational feuilleton, they are rather out of 
place in so elegant a gathering. 


The transition from Petit’s pretty gallery to 
the quiet precincts of Duran-EueFs rooms, in 
which the Society of French Painters and 
Etchers ” hold their third exhibition, is striking. 
This society, after having remained for two 
years in a sort of embryonic state, has at last 
attained its full development; and this is 
principally due to the indefatigable persever¬ 
ance and disinterested efforts of MM. Braoque- 
mont and Guerard, two names familiar to 
English etchers. M. Bracquemont’s own con¬ 
tributions are limited to some sketches and 
studies of little interest beyond great perfec¬ 
tion of drawing, and an etching, “ Janotlapin,” 
representing a dead rabbit hanging at the 
larder window, which overlooks a park in which 
a number of rabbits are playing in the sun¬ 
shine. M. Guerard is the principal exhibitor— 
if not in number, at all events in quality. 
First come a series of nine etchings of the most 
variod and sometimes weird character, but all 
bearing tho stamp of great originality. He 
also sends six wood-engravings, two of which 
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—“Dieppe Harbour by Moonlight,” and “The The annual meeting of the Royal Arcbaeo- 
Grand Canal by Night”—-are admirable; in logioal Institute mil be held this year at 
the latter the effect of the scarcely perceptible Edinburgh, probably in the new buildings of 
outlines of the houses and monuments looming the National Scottish Portrait Gallery, begin- 
in the surrounding darkness, while here and ning on Tuesday, August 11. The following 
there a lamp forms a luminous, point is most will be the presidents of sections : Antiquities, 
wonderfully rendered. M. NorbertGoeneutte’s Dr. John Evans; history, Dr. Thomas 
drawings, etchings, pvinte-seche, form a collec- Hodgldn; architecture, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
tion of nineteen portraits, landscapes, and The council of the Society of Antiquaries of 
female studies, as interesting as they are Scotland forms the honorary local committee. 


thoroughly artistic. M. Frederic Jacque con¬ 
tributes no less than twenty-nine plates, many 
of which are decidedly good. M. Desboutin’s 
pvinte-sechc portraits are admirable; while 
MM. Jeanniot, Renouard, and Louis Morin have 
sent a series of most interesting exhibits. 
Among the foreign guests of the society I 
remarked some good work by M. Zorn, the 
rising Swedish painter, as well as by MM. de 
los Rios, Storm de Gravesande, and Bauer. 
Before ending this short notice I must not for¬ 
get to mention two exquisite “ engravings in 
colours, proofs drawn by the author,” in which 
M. Guerard has engraved a white rose and a 
tea-rose, using three colours—white, yellow, 
and green—with the most delicato effects and 
great technical talent. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The contributions of Mr. Orohardsonto theforth- 
coming exhibition of the Royal Academy will be 
confined, we believe, to two or three portraits. 
Mr. Pettie will be represented by an attractive 
canvas which depicts a young lady in the dress 
of the period of the Empire—dear to Mr. 
Orchardson, Mr. Charles Green, and Mr. Haynes 
Williams—and he will likewise send a picture 
of a violinist, for which his son-in-law, Mr. 
Hamish McCunn, the rising young composer, 
has furnished the model. 

The following have been elected members of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours :—Messrs. William Rainey, Max Ludby, 
Edgar Bundy, and Robert Fowler. 

The exhibitions to open next week comprise 
that of the New English Art Club, in the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; a collection of 
water-colour and oil paintings of “The Land 
of the Rising Sun,” by Messrs. John Varleyand 
Charles E. Fripp, at the Japanese Gallery, New 
Bond-street; a series of works of the French, 
Norwegian and Hungarian schools, at the 
Continental Gallery, New Bond-street; and 
pictures by Rosa Bonheur, Ulpiano Checa, and 
W. Dendy Sadler, at Mr. Lefevre’s gallery, 
King-street, St. James’s. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish in 
a few days a Memoir of Richard Redgrave, 
whose career is so closely connected with the 
foundation of the South Kensington Museum, 
and with the creation of a national system of art 
education. The Memoir has been compiled by 
Miss F. M. Redgrave, who has had the assistance 
of the Journal kept by her father, which during 
the earlier years assumed the form of an auto¬ 
biographical sketch. 

The Glasgow town council have unanimously 
approved the purchase of Mr. Whistler’s famous 
portrait of Thomas Carlyle, for tho sum of one 
thousand guineas. 

Messrs. Deprez & GutekUnst, of 18 Green- 
street, have been appointed agents for the sale 
of Mr. Seymour Haden’s etchings. 

Sir John Lubbock has introduced a bill in 
tho House of Commons to amend the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act of 1882, by extend¬ 
ing its provisions to “ any ancient or medieval 
structure, erection, or monument, or any 
remains thereof.” The existing statute is 
practically limited to stone-circles, tumuli, 
cromlechs, barrows, pillars, camps, &c. 


M. Jean-Patjl-Laurens, the painter of “ St. 
Bruno” and of “ Marceau Mort,” has been 
elected a member of the Academie des Beaux- 
Arts, in the room of Meissonier. 

THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The management of the Vaudeville Theatre 
promises us for Thursday evening a revival of 
what is apparently the ever-welcome comedy 
of “Money”—a piece which, by reason both 
of its literary merit and of its conception of 
character, deserves indeed to hold the stage 
when the romantic platitude of “ The Lady of 
Lyons ” shall have ceased to attract even the 
actress of most ill-advised ambition. At the 
Vaudeville “ Money ” will have the advantage 
of a very good cast, including the brothers 
Thome, Mr. H. B. Conway, Miss Kate Phillips, 
Miss Ella Banister (in the very unsympathetic 
part of Clara), and the brilliant and interesting 
young American actress, Miss Dorr, whose 
performance in “Diamond Deane” won the 
approval of most good judges. 

M. Mayer, not daunted by the failure last 
season, proposes again to provide us with 
French plays, which will include novelties from 
the Gymnase and elsewhere. Players there 
will be, too, well up in the second rank, though, 
it may be, hardly reaching the first. There 
will be Faboro and Mdlle. Reichemberg, for 
instance. The manager’s enterprise deserves a 
measure of support, and may possibly obtain it; 
but to a London audience the French play 
brought to its very doors is not the god-send 
that it used to be. People go oftener to Paris. 
That is one reason. Another is that the French 
stage has not brought forth new writers of the 
rank of Dumas and Augier. Yet a third 
is that our own theatre has wondrously 
improved. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett has accepted a new 
three-act play by Mr. Rudolf Dircks. 

The fifth annual reading of the Shakspere 
Reading Society, of which Mr. Irving is presi¬ 
dent, was to be given on Friday of this week, 
at the Royal Academy of Music. The play 
chosen is “ Henry V.,” rehearsed and conducted 
by Mr. William Poel. 

Mr. Edwin Booth, whose appearances in 
England have always been welcomed by the 
judicious, even though they may not have 
excited any large measure of popular enthusiasm, 
is, if we may be allowed the colloquialism, on 
his very last legs in New York at this moment. 
How it is that the interest of Mr. Booth’s 
performances has ceased somewhat suddenly, 
has not been explained; but it is asserted that 
his retirement from the stogo is imminent. So 
distinguished an artist, and so esteemed a man, 
must not permit himself to lag superfluous. 

By the death of Mr. Lawrence Barrett—as 
well as by the comparative collapse of the finest 
Lear and one of the finest Richelieus our 
generation has Been—the American stage 
suffers distinctly. Mr. Lawrence Barrett was 
a thoroughly scholarly and painstaking, though 
never a very impressive or charming, actor. 
But it was not by the especial merit of his own 
performances that he was enabled to perform 
service to the American theatre. It was rather 
by his determination as a manager to familiarise 


his audiences with good literature, and by a 
certain faculty which he had of persuading 
them that they did well to be interested in it. 
Several of what are now accepted as among the 
classics of English writing owe it to Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett that they have ever enjoyed 
an opportunity of being presented on the stage. 
Thus, indeed, the death of Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett must be accounted a severe loss; and 
even from the theatrical point of view it is a 
loss which the stage in America is at this 
present time but ill fitted to sustain. 

MUSIC. 

ITALIAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


TnE success of “Orfeo” last autumn, with 
Mile. Giulia Ravogli in the title-role has not 
been forgotten; and it is not surprising that 
Mr. Augustus Harris should have selected this 
opera for the opening night of his season. 
Gluck has been unduly neglected in this 
country, and it will be well if the present 
excitement about “Orfeo” should lead to the 
revival of his other important works. Why 
should not “Alceste” and the two “Iphi- 
genies ” be heard here, as well as in Germany P 
Mile. G. Ravogli again displayed her vocal and 
histrionic gifts on Monday. The public 
applauded her brilliant delivery of the inter¬ 
polated air by Bertoni, and encored “ die 
faro.” Why should the first be sung, why the 
second repeated ? The first was inserted to 
satisfy the vanity of a tenor singer, and at the 
Cambridge performance last year Dr. Stanford 
wisely omitted it. The ‘ Che faro ” encore, for 
the sake of dramatic art, ought to be abolished. 
Mile. Ravogli, who has won the ears and hearts 
of the public, could well afford to set a noble 
example. Her singing in the earlier part of 
the first act was somewhat cold, but she soon 
warmed to her work. Her acting in the scene 
of the Elysian Fields was beyond praise; and 
by noble declamation, pure singing, and digni¬ 
fied gesture, she rivets the attention and touches 
the hearts of her auditors. The music is so 


simple, the movements of the actress are so 
simple; and it is this very simplicity which 
produces so deep an impression. “Orfeo” is 
an old, but qot an old-fashioned work; it has 
the true stamp of greatness. Mile. Sofia 
Ravogli was Euridice, and deserves much 
praise; Mile. Bauermeister was the Amore. The 
opera was put upon the stage with great care 
and considerable effect; the picture of the 
Elysium was pleasing to the eye, but a little 
too bright in colour. The evolutions, too, of 
Mile. Palladmo, tho premiere da use use were 
certainly not classical. But in this matter it is 
dangerous to dogmatise. Though one would 
wish to find the Grecian step imitated in any 
representation of the “plains of waving 
Asphodel,” it must be remembered that 
“ Orfeo ” was first presentedjon the Paris stage; 
and, therefore, though the voice was classic, the 
“hands” were, in a great measure, French. 
The orchestra, under the direction of Signor 
Mancinelli played, on the whole, well. One or 
two of the movements in the second act were 
somewhat hurried. We have no wish to be con¬ 
sidered hypercritical, but we think that there 
should be Borne clear understanding about the 
appoggiatura notes in Gluck’s score. Whether 
Signor Mancinelli is right in allowing them to 
be short in certain bars of Euridice’s aria, in the 
second act may be open to question, although 
we believe his reading to be wrong; but in 
Orfeo’s recitative (Act i.) singer and orchestra 
ought, at least, to be at one in this matter. 
We have gone somewhat into detail about the 
performance, because, considering the difficulty 
of catching the true spirit of eighteenth cen¬ 
tury music, no detail should be neglected to 
reproduce it as faithfully as possible. Mr. A. 
Harris deserves the thanks of musicians for his 
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production of “ Orfeo ” ; if not perfect, it is at 
any rate one which can be thoroughly enjoyed. 
Mile. G. Ravogli alone would cover a multitude 
of artistic errors, and here it is only a few of 
which complaint can he made. 

“ Faust ” was given on the following evening 
(Tuesday) when all interest centred in the new 
Margheriia—Mile. Earaes, whose performances 
in Paris appear to have given great satisfaction. 
This lady has a good soprano voice of sympa¬ 
thetic quality, and of considerable strength ; 
and, besides, it has been carefully trained. The 
Thule ballad was interpreted in a pensive manner, 
and it was difficult to tell whether the lady was 
slightly nervous, or whether she was cleverly 
depicting the maiden’s preoccupied state of 
mind. The Jewel song was brilliantly rendered. 
Mile. Eames produced a striking effect at ihe 
close of the third act; instead of bending over 
the dead body of Valentine, she looked towards 
the audience, as if her brain were beginning to 
give way. The idea, however, is not an 
original one. As an actress Mile. Eames may 
have something still to learn; but she is 
young. Her reception was most enthusiastic. 
Mile. Guercia, as the Siebel, overdid her part. 
M. Maurel gave an artistic representation of 
Mephistopheles, and his grey costume was a 
novelty. Mile. Bauermeister was excellent as 
Martha. M. Ceste was an energetic Valentine. 
Signor Mancinelli conducted with care and 
ability. J. S. Shedlock. 

M USICA L PUB LICA TIG NS. 

Dt Vidii ulis BiblUnjraiih iu. By Edward Heron- 
Alien. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) This is 
the first part, sections 2 and 8, of a series of 
proposed books and pamphlets on the violin, 
and, generally, on all other instruments played 
with a bow in ancient and modem times. It 
contains an interesting list of books, with 
comments. Among the various pamphlets, 
He., on Paganini, we miss the essay written by 
Liszt on the great virtuoso in 1811. 

Violin Chat for Beginners. By A. H. Baikes. 
(Fisher Unwin.) This is a small book contain¬ 
ing much useful und pleasant chit-chat about 
violins and violin players. There is some rather 
doubtful advice in chapter on “ What to play,” 
and some rather foolish talk about the so- 
called " Moonlight ” Sonata in the chapter on 
“ Music.” 

Cabin ami Plantation Songs. (G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s.) The slave music of the South 
presents an interesting field for research, but 
this collection is not absolutely trustworthy; 
for, as frankly acknowledged in the preface, 
some of the songs have been retouched. The 
music generally is not particularly attractive, 


but it can really only be properly judged 
“ amid all the wild enthusiasm of a negro camp¬ 
meeting.” 

A Neglected Subject of Education. By Emma 
Detinger. (Privately Printed). This small 
pamphlet contains many excellent remarks and 
hints about the proper mode of teaching the 
pianoforte—for this is the “ neglected subject ” ; 
but there are others of too general a kind to be 
of much practical use, such as “nothing but 
good music should be studied.” 

We have received from Hutchings & Homer: 

The Naiades of the Rhine , a Cantata, by 
Vincent Wallace, arranged from his Opera 
“ Lurline.” The popular ballads and melodious 
choruses (for female voices) may not be as 
attractive as they were thirty years ago, but 
they have not lost all power to charm.— The 
Slet/eers, Solo and Chorus for Ladies’ Voices, by 
J. Greenbill, is a short and simple composition; 
the voice parts in tho chorus are carefully 
written.— Darkness and Dan-n, by Jacques 
Blumenthal, is a cleverly-written song in the 
composer’s well-known style.— Whispering 
Rushes, by Reginald Foy. This waltz, part 
vocal, part instrumental, is smooth and senti¬ 
mental.— Grannie’s Reason, by C. Lockmane, a 
quiet little ballad with a commonplace ending. 
— llumoresgue, for Piano, by C. Lockmane, has 
some good points, but the workmanship is not 
strong.-—La Grade use : morceaa elegant, pour 
Piano, by A. T. McEvoy, is a lively piece, but 
scarcely deserves its title; it is arranged us solo 
and as duet.— A mime: Meludie, for the Piano¬ 
forte, by L. H. Meyer, begins fairly well, but 
becomes vulgar. The mixture of French and 
English in the title is foolish.— Golden Rosebuds, 
for Pianoforte, by C. Bohm, is a light, harmless 
piece. 

From Paterson & Sons: 

Album of Six Songs. By Hamish MacCimn. 
These songs by the young and talented com¬ 
poser have been noticed in the Academy as 
they appeared in separate form. “ The Ash 
Tree” and “ I’ll tend thy bower” are the two 
which please us best; but there are some good 
points in all of them.— Fair is Love, Song by the 
same composer, is smooth and graceful. The 
words are from Barlow’s “ Pageant of Life.”— 
Wind and Tide and IV Hares, divide not lovers 
long, two songs by R. W. K. Edwards, are 
melodious, but not striking. —The Obi Mill, 
Song by Arthur Hervey, is a smooth, flowing 
love ballad.— Oh, why left 1 my hanie and The 
Scottish Blue Belts. These are old melodies, 
skilfully arranged as part-songs by J. Sneddon 
for Mr. Lambeth’s “ Balmoral ” Choir.— Mary 
Stuart, Danse Antique, by J. W. Moore, is an 
easy piece, but at times modem rather than 
ancient. 


I SSUE of SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE 

SHARES, with FIFTY PER CENT. BONUS. 

I MPORTANT ADVANCE in the PRINTING 
ART. 

rjIHE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 

“IT IS TO THE PRINTING BUSINESS OF THE PRESENT 
DAY WHAT THE INVENTIONS OF GUTENBERG AND CANTON 
WERE To THE PRIMITIVE WRITING SYSTEMS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY." 

“A MACHINE FROM WHICH I CANNOT BUT ANTICIPATE 
EFFECTS EQUALLY EXTENSIVE AND BENEFICIAL To 
MANKIND.”—The Rt. Hon. W. E GLADSTONE, M P. 

Tho. LINOTYPE COMPANY (Limited) OFFER [or SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, r.v.wn of PREFERENCE SHARES ol a net,. 

| Waring interest at the rate of Six per Cent. ]>er annum in addition 
to a Bouua of 50 per cent. uj»on all amounts of two Preference 
Shares ami upward* applied for, to be given iu fully i»aid ordinary 
£5 Shares, thus eutitliug the holder to a further and future share of 
contingent profits. 

The Six per <'ent. interest on the Preference Shares it already 
covered by income from Royalties on machines now placed and 
satisfactorily working in various leading n»-WFpai>er*. and printing 
offices, and machines iu course of construction, and (he capital to 
W raised from this issue of Preference Shares is for building machine# 
for which actual signed orders have Wen obtained by the Company. 
The field for these machiues is practically unlimited. 

The Preference Hhares are payable in live instalment* of £1 each 
at intervals of not less Cu.m two months between each instalment. 
Interest at 5 i>er cent, will W paid on investments iu advance. The 
Company already i*o*4»fss manufacturing work* nl Manchester. 

Forms of application for preference shares (with bonusi, with copies 
of retorts, pamphlets, and other information of the fullest character, 
also orders to view Linotype Machfnes at work, can W obtained from 
the undersigned.—By order of the Board. 

W. V. THOMASON. Secretary. 
ft, .Set jeauta* Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C., April, 1821. 

NEW WORK BY F. ANSTEY. 

Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, 2». 

npOURMALIN’S TIME CHEQUES: a 

■X Farcical Extravagance. By the Author of “Vice Versa,’’ 
“The Tinted Venus,” &e. 

“Mr. Anstey is always welcome; some think him *our only 
humorist.’ Mr- Anstey’s talent combines very minute ol*tenralio», 
with a taste for the farcically extravagant. His motive is odd in such 
a kindly and frieudly genius, for he always likes to show us a harmless 
fellow struggling with the direst series of perplexing circumstances 
... .It is easy to imagine what fun Mr. Anstey gets out of all this, amt 
how ruthlessly he lodges his hero in trouble, while a dilemma is for 
ever 4 Bounding her dread *orns’ at his doors. It is needle*»to explain 
how all ends ; the reader should not Ik- deprived of the pleasure of his 
4 Wb’s vorth,’ as Mr. IVkwick’s cahuiau says .”—iHiily Act’*. 

"(July a person who had determined to find faults could discover 
any in this little volume.'’—(x'/aspoir Herald. 

Fcap. flvo. Is.; cloth, la. fid. 

flUR BOYS and GIRLS at SCHOOL: 

their Naivete. Humour, and Wit. By HENRY J. BARKER, 
BA., Ac., Author of 44 Very Original English,” Ac. 

The Pall Mall Ga 2 etU • says: “ It is certainly one of the mostamett- 
iug shilling* ortbs we have ever come across.’ 

C'rowu 8vo, elotli. Os. fid., 2S4 pp. 

TUIE END of a LIFE. By Eden* 

X PIllLLPOTTS. 

“Novel readers must W prepared to welcome a strong and aoeem* 
plibhed aitist .”—Bbtck and II hilc. 

NEW WORK BY JEROME K. JEROME, 

Author of “ Three Men in a Boat." 

Up HE DIARY of a PILGRIMAGE. 

X i'loth, o'A* pjtqes. .'is fid., 120 Illustrations. Ready end of April, 
First Edition, Jiyflni. 


new work by dr. w. a. grace. 

Demy two. .V»o pages, «s., 45 Illustrations, First E-lition, 

C RICKET. By W. G. Grace. 

[Heady April UfA. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 

London : Simi’Kin, Mahsmai.l, Hamilton, Ki.xr, A C». f Limited. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


At all Libraries 

THE SOUL of COUNTESS ADRIAN. By Mrs. 

CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in blue doth, 1 vol. Ready this 
day. Two shillings and sixpence.__ 

THE BLACK DROP. By the Author of “ Bail Up.” 

Si .vim v Tints.—*’ It U-lls a strong story in a strong and straightforward way, and is thoroughly readable." j 


Olisoow 11 tii alh.— 


“The lK>ok is most interesting.’' 

Clot h extra, 1 vol., Two shillings and sixpence. 


LADY DELMAR. By Thomas Terrell and T. L. 

WHITE- This exciting story of London Life has already been dramatised by Mr. 
Sydney Grundy. 

Daily Tklec.hai'ii.— “ A remarkable novel ” | Tni til— “ A strlkiug powerful novel.” 

Cloth extra, 354 pp., Three shillings and sixpence. _ _ 

A MAIDEN FAIR to SEE. By F. C. Philips and 

C. J. WIUA Illustrated by G. A. Storey. A.B.A. 

Scotsman —“This novel, Jx>th by its pictures (graceful drawings from the pencil of Mr. S. A. Storey) and 
the general style of its printing, suggests the lx ok for young reader*. The story is lifelike, humorous, and 
clever. Evciybod.v who le/id* the story will enjoy its tenderness and quiet fun.” 

Foolscap quarto, beautifully bound, with gilt top, bix shillings. 

THE ROMANCE of a LAWN TENNIS TOURNA- 

MENT. By Lady DUNBOYNE. 

Yasitv Faib.— ** An exciting little romance.” I Glome— “An a:»rceably written narrative." 

Picture cover, One shilling ; doth, Is. 6d. 


TRISCHLER & COMPANY, 


and Booksellers. 

THE GOLDEN LAKE. By W. Carlton Dawe. 

With Eight Full-page Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. ... 

Mousing I’okt.—“ A welcome addition to the fiction treating of * The Great L ine Land of Australia, 
effect of which is increased hy Mr. Hume Nisla-t’s numerous illustrations.” . , 

Sc miay Times .- 44 A very’strong and well-written story of Australian life, told with a swing and ?•> 
which make it very entertaining reading.” 

Extra doth, with bevelled boards, Six shillings. _ 

THE PRISONER of CHILOANE; or, with the 

Portuguese in South East Africa. By WALLIS MACKAY. With bo Dlustratioiu by 
the Author. 

The Satvkday Review.— “Mr. Mack.iy is as good with pencil as with pen.” 

The Scotsman —“ Written in a bright spirited style, and the illustrations are full of fun and movcmcm. 
_ Fool sca p quarto, hands omely b ound in c loth, bevelled edges, 7s. 6d. __ 

HOLLY. 2 vols. By Nomad, Author of “The 

Railway Foundling,” “ The Milroys,” &c. ,. r, 

Iu shaking of authors last work, ,r The Railway Foundling,” the Pailv Tr.LKORArif 
is a story that mu?t U* read Vi be understood. There U vivacity and adventure in it, and, go* 1 *• 
authoress's previous work. * The Milroys,* wns. It is not too much to say this is better. *___ 

THE TYPE WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H. 

8HERARD. Author of “Agatha’s Quest.” 

Glome.— 4 * Very cleverly put together.” _ , . nilI » 

to eui^ SMA!C ’"”** AhC 1,lot 18 tlcverly devised, and the interest of the book is kept well op from befiwuws 
Limp cloth, One shilling; doth boards. Eighteen pence. 

18, New Bridge Street, E.C. 
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The valuable Collection of Autographs, Historical Documents, 
Johnsoniana, Ac., of LIONEL OLIVER, Esq. 

M esses, puttick & simpson will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICE8TER- 
8QUARE, W.C., on TUESDAY, A nut 28, and Two Following Days, 
at ten minuses past 1 o’clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS of 
LIONEL OLIVER, Esq., of Hcncham, King’s Lynn,comprising many 
important Letters and Documents on literary and other subjects of 
Dr. Johnson and his Contemporaries : Charles Burney. Thos. Chatter- 
ton (the poet). Geo. Col man (the younger), Wm. Creech (the Edin- 
t)orough ltnoksellerj. Francis Douglas, Henry Fielding, David Garrick, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Thos. Gray, David Hume, Samuel Johnson, Henry 
Holmes (Lord Karnes), Sophia and Harriet Lee, James Macphcrson, 
John Moore, Arthur Murphy, Mrs. Piozzi, Alexander Pope, Allan 
Ramsay, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Samuel Richardson (with drawings 
relating to‘Clarissa’), R. B. Sheridan, Tobias Smollett. Dean Swift, 
Horace Walpole, Ac.—Correspondence of Sir Richard Bulstrode, chiefly 
on State matters, and including important Documents of Addison, 
Albemarle, Berkeley, Buckingham, Burleigh, Clarendon, Coventry, 
Dorset. Essex, Finch, Godolphin, Halifax, Lovat, Manchester, Man* 
1k> rough, Newton, Norfolk, Ormond, Penn, Preston. Rochester, Salis¬ 
bury, Sunderland. Sydney, Temple. Walpole, Ac.—Various of eminent 
Men of Letters, Poets, and other celebrities, Robert Bloomfield, Bums, 


Byron, Coleridge, Geo. Crabbe, Ilayley, 
Moore, Pitt, Piozzi, Peel, Scott, South) 


Ilemai'B, Mackenzie. Nelson, 


jt^ffcuthey, Watts, Wordswoi 


e. Nelson, 
>rth, Ac.— 


Correspondence of Messrs. Cadell and Davies, and of Mr. Strahan— 
Foreign Historical Documents—Authenticated Relics of the Emperor 
NaiKrteon I.—Foreign Ministers, Poets, Literati, Ac.—important Letters 
of celebrated Musicians and Poets, including Schiller, Goethe, Men¬ 
delssohn, Spohr, Wagner, Ac. 

Catalogues on receipt of foHr stamps. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

IVORY, APES, AND PEACOCKS: 

AN AFRICAN CONTEMPLATION. 

By the Rev. HORACE WALLER, 

Editor of “ Livingstone’s Journals.” 

London : Edward Stanford, 26 & 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Second Edition. 2 vola., demy 8vo, 32s. 

rp HE HISTOEY of the ENGLISH CON- 

-L 8TITUTION. By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law 
in the University of Berlin. Translated by PHILIP A, ASHWORTH, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

“ No foreigner has done more than Professor Gncist to examine and 

make clear the history and naturo of the English Constitution.He 

discusses such vital questions as. Whither are we drifting? How far do 
recent change.'* in the franchise accord with the whole spirit of the Con¬ 
stitution ? What is in store for us with democracy supreme ? On such 
questions as these the opinion of a foreigner who is a scholar but no 
bookworm, and who lias sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly 

much more weighty than that of most Englishmen.At this time 

these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light on almost 
all the great questions of current politics."— Times. 

London: Wm. Clowes A Soxs, Limited, 27, Fleet Street._ 


Third Edition, Revised, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

rpHE HISTORY of the ENGLISH PAR- 

JL LIAMENT: its Growth and Development through a Thousand 
Years, 800-1887. By Dr. RUDOLPH GN El ST, Author of “ The History 
of the English Constitution." Translated by Prof. A. H. KEANE, 
B.A., F.R.G.S. 

“ English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English 
Parliament by the greatest living authority on the Continent.’’ 

Athenaeum. 

“It completes the vast survey of our English institutions—to 
which so great a portion of Dr. Gueist's laborious life has been de¬ 
voted."—Daily News. 

London : Wm. Clowes A Soxs, Limited, 27, Fleet Street. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

VoLV. No. 4. APRIL, is. fid. 

Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 6d., post free. 
COXTEXTS. 

G. S. SALE-NOTES on HORACE. 

A. PALMER—IIORATIANA. 

J. A. CROSS.—QUOTATIONS iu FOURTH GOSPEL. 

P. SCHWENKE.—APPARATUS CRITICUS to CICERO N. D. 

J EBBS’ PHILOCTETKS. A. S. 

OWATKIN and SCHUCKBURGH’S EDITION of “AESCHINES 
in CTE8IPH0NTA." J. H. Wriqut. 

BY WATERS’ ETHICS. H. Richards. 

ARISTOTLE’S CONSTITUTION of ATHENS. W. L. New max. 

NOTES and EMENDATIONS on. W. R. Hardik. E. C. 
Marchaxt, J. II. Hkadlam, L. Whibley, G. F. Mill. 
WICKHAM’S HORACE, Vol. II.—R. Y. Tyrrell. 

ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, Ed. 2. E. A. So xxkxbcueix. 

NEW FRAGMENTS of the ANTIOPE. W. IIeadlam, J. E. SAKintf 
R. Garxett. 

NOTES. 

SUMMARIES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

David Ni tt, 270 and 271, Strand. 
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PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
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POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

J- PIES. A1m. 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


r^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Where difficulty is experienced in procuring The 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application he made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription. Ids. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d. 
Office: 27, Chancery Labe, W.C. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

OX 

M ORDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOEDER, 

248,240, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers ) 
Also for HIRE ONLY 


Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. _ 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 


21, Fubnival St., Holborn, & 27, Ciia.nckrv Lark, Los don 


THROAT 

IRRITATION 

AND 

COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and affect¬ 
ing the voice. F 
use EPPS’S 
JUJUBES. In contact with the 
glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing. 
In boxes, 7jd.; tins, Is. 1 Jd., labelled 
“JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoeo¬ 
pathic Chemists.” 



DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 302 pp., cloth boards, 6s., poet free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLI8H R08E. 

Messrs. Leonard Boj ne, Beveridge. Abingdon. Rignold, Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wheatman, Bassett Roe, East, «c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, Mary Rorke, &c. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


A venue theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hf.xry Lee. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, THE HENRIETTA- 
Messrs. W. H. Vernon, Yorke Stephens, Lewis Waller, 
Earle Douglas, Donald Robertson, Henry Lee, Charles Fulton, 
and John L. Shine; Mesdames Marion Leg, Florence West, 
M. Jocelyn, and Fanny Brough. 


pOMEDY THEATRE. 

^ Manager, Mr. Ciias. H. Hawtrey. 

Every Evening, at 9. JANE. 

Messrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Robson, and C. H.' 
Hawtrey; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 

Q 0 U R T T H E A T R E. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE VOLCANO. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon Grossmith, Allan Aynesworth, 
Brandon Thomas, Fred Cape, John Clulow, Wilson, West- 
gate ; Mesdames Carlotta Iieclercq, Marianne Caldwell, Per- 
dita Hudspeth, and John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 


G arrick theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hare. 

Every Evening, at 8, LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

Messrs. John Hare, Groves, Somerset, Cathcart, Gilbert 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson; 
Mesdames Addison, Linden, Drummond, Ferrar, Webster, 
Turtle, and Kate Rorke. 


G lobe theatre. 

Lessee, Mr. Norman Forbes. 

Every Evening, at 8.45, THE BOOKMAKER. 

Preceded, at 8, by A MONTH AFTER DATE. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, W. Farren, jun., Acton Bond, C. K. 
Cooper, A. E. Drinkwater, C. Goold, F. Vancrossen, and J. W. 
Pigott; Mesdames V. Raye, Ansell, and L. Bell. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceivingillus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christian World. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY * and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C.; 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRK BECK BANK, 

Soutlwmpton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand . _ 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Rank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Fhaxcis Ravknscrokt, Manager. 


1T YRIC THEATRE. 

A-J Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedger. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


\TEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

' Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

On MONDAY, April 13, for Six Evenings and one Mating, 
Saturday, April 18, HAMLET. 


pRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

A- Leeaee and Manager, Mr. Hoback Sedges. 

This Evening;, at 8.16. MAID MARIAN. 

Mesdames \ iolet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 
Manola; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, IVbert 
Roberts, Leonard Russell, J. Le Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
house. 

Preceded, at 7.86, by THE GYPSIES. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

■A Sole Lessee and Manager, Mrs. Lanotry. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, LINDA GREY, a new and original 
play, in five acts, written by the late Sir Charles L. Young, 
Author of “ Jim the Penman.” 


THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Thomas Thorne. 

At 8.10, Lord Lytton’b Comedy, MONEY. 


H 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

_TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. Fraxcis Ravkxscroft, Manager. 


V 


AUDEVILLE 


FRY’S 


L ancet— “ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— 11 Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE 

Sir G. A. Cameron — 1 1 have never 

President Royal College of taSt V’d GOCOH 


Sturgeons, Ireland. 


CONCENTRATED 

COCOA 


that I like so 
well.” 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & ^ONS 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER , & CO.’S LIST. 

A NEW NOVEL BY MAXWELL GRAY. 

IN the HEART of the STORM: a Tale of Modern Chivalry. By 
MAXWELL GRA F, Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland” 
etc. 3 vols., crown 8 vo, will be ready next week at all Libraries. 


DB. GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW NOVEL. 

THERE and BACK. By Geohge Macdonald, LL.D., 

Author of “ Donal Grant,” “ Malcolm,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8 vo. 

Second Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 

A SENSITIVE PLANT. By E. and D. Gerard, 

Joint Authors of “ Reata,” “ The Waters of Hercules,” &c. [ Immediately. 

Crown 8 vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

ALONE THROUGH SYRIA. By Miss E. E. Miller. 

With Introduction by Prof. SAYCE. Eight Photographic Illustrations. [Immediately. 
Crown 8 vo, with numerous Illustrations and Plans, 6 s. 

SKETCHES from a NILE STEAMER: for the 

l'« of Traveller, in Egypt. By H. M. and N. TIRARD. [Jrnm',li„lrly. 

Crown 8 to. 

ESSAYS in POLITICS: wherein some of the 

Political Question, of the Day are Reviewed, from a Constitutional and Historical SbuiJ- 
point. By C. B. ROYLANCE KENT, M.A. j 

Demy 8vo. 

PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPERNATURAL 

MORALS. By Rev. H. HUGHE8, M.A. 

Vol. I.-NATUEAL MORALS. 12*. 

Vol. H.-SUPERNATURAL MORALS. 12a. 

VoIb. m. and IY. now ready. ^ 

AN OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK. By the Lite 

JOHN WOOD WARTER. Edited by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. Demy Svo, 
28s.; 4 vols., 66 s. 

“ Two more priceless volumes of ‘An Old Shropshire Oak.’ Mr. Waiter’s extraordinary- 
acquaintance with literature, strong local attachment and love of nature and mankind have 
given him an unique position among literary antiquaries.”— Speaker. 

Demy Svo, 10 s. Gd. 

STAFFORD HOUSE LETTERS. Edited by 

Lord RONALD GOWER. With 2 Portraits. 

“There i. always something of general interest in the private correspondence of those 
favourites of fortune whose position in the world haa brought them into close contact with the 
great personalities and great eVctita of their time. Thia sort o f interest undoubtedly belong, to 
• Stafford House Letter*.’ Tima, 

Demy 8 vo, 16s, 

HISTORY of the REFORMATION in ENGLAND 

and on the CONTINENT. Lectures and Papers. By the late Rev. 
AUBREY LACKIN'GTON MOORE, M.A. 

“ A not unworthy memorial of a highly gifted mind and a character of rare distinction." 

Times. 

Crown 8 vo, 0a. 

ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC and PHILOSOHPICAL. By 

the late Rev. AUBREY LACKINGTON MOORE, M.A. With Memoirs of the Author. 

“ Shows the mastery which he had over the faote of character and thought in that per¬ 
plexing time which we call the sixteenth century.”— Guardian. 

Crown 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. 

FAITH and UNFAITH; and other Essays. By 

C. KEGAN PAUL. , j 

Second Edition. j 

SOCIALISM, NEW and OLD. By Professor! 

“W ILLIAM O R ATT AM . Crown 8 vo, 5e. [Intkrkatio.val Scientific Series. j 

“May be confidently recommended to all who are interested in the study of Socialism, and 
not so intoxicated with its promises of a new heaven and a new earth as to he impatient of | 
temperate and reasoned criticism.”— Times. 

Demy 8 vo, 12s. j 

THE INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION of ASIA. 

An Enquiry into the Influence of Currency on the Commerce of the Empire of the East. 
By CLARMONT J. DANIEL!*, F. 8 . 8 . 

“ Mr. Daniell is no bimetallist himself, hut he sprees with the bimetallists in holding that 
the continued depredation of silyer is injurious to commerce, and proposes to remedy the evil 
by reverting to a gold standard in India.”— Timts. j 

Crown 8vo, 6a. 

GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY; or, Physiological Theory 

of Cotmos. By CAM1LO CALLEJA, M.D. 


Crown 8 vo, 5s. 

THEORY of PHYSICS: a Rectification of the 

Theories of Molar Mechanics, Heat, Chemistry, Sound, Light, and Electricity. By 
C A MILO CALLEJA, M.D. 

“ In the hook before us there is fluency and apparent ease.”— Saturday lie view. 

Crown Svo. 

FINAL CAUSES: a Refutation. By W. M. W. Call. 

[ Immediately. 

■ito, 21 s. 

A FEW IMPRESSIONS from the POEMS of 

ROBERT BROWNING. By EMILY ATKINSON. 21 Foil-page Plates from Penal 
Drawings, with smaller Sketches and Text. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

JOURNAL of EMILY SHORE. With Portrait and 

Facsimile. 

“ Emily Shore was the gifted daughter of a gifted father, and her journal is a record of a 
bright home life, mid of an education which developed all the native powers, while leaving 
nature to follow iU own bent. In these days of the higher education of women, tho contrast i» 
not without its talulary leesons.”— Times. 

Large crown 8 vo, 7b. Gd. 

BISHOP RAWLE: a Memoir. By his Executors, 

GEORGE MATHER, M.A., and CHARLES JOHN BLAGG. With Portrait. 

“ A well-written record of a disinterested and unobtrusive life.”— Speaker. 

EMINENT ACTORS. 

CHARLES MACKLIN. By Edward Abbott Pabky. 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

“ Excellently done .... Mr. Parry’s knowledge of theatrical literature in evidently extensive, 
and he has made it available with a skill thut w ill be gratefully recognised by all who look into 
the hook.”— .Scotsman. 

Crown Bvo, 5«. 

TRAVEL SKETCH. By Thomas Sinclair, Author 

of “ Humanities,” “ Essays in Three Kinds.” &c. 

“ The whole book is exceptionally clever.”— I 'anity Fair. 

“ Is both entertaining and instructive. The material of the book, which is not a large one, 
is original.”— -Scotsman. 

Demy Svo, 7s. Gd. 

THE TESTIMONY of TRADITION. By David 

McRlTCHIE, Author of “ Ancient and Modern Britons.” With 20 Illustrations. 

“ The whole chain of the * Testimony of Tradition ’ is worked out in the most ingenious 
and interesting manner.”— (itaphic. 

Medium Bvo, 7s. fkl. 

VISITATIONS of ENGLISH CLUNIAC F0UNDA- 

TION 8 . Translated from the Original Records in the National Library of France. By 
Sir G. F. DUCKETT, Bart. 

“ Should ho carefully studied by all who desire to compr ehend what the Monasticism of the 
Middle Agea was like.”— Tablet. 

Small crown 8 vo, printed on hand-made paper, 6 b. 

GUICCIARDINI’S COUNSELS and REFLECTIONS. 

Translated from the Italian by NINIAN HILL THOMSON, M.A. 

Small crown Bvo, 2 b. 6 d. 

THE ETHICAL TEACHING of FROEBEL, as 

gathered from his Works. Two Essays. I. By MAltY J. LYiCHINSKA. D- 
THERESE MONTEFIORE. 

; Small crown 8 vo, Is. Gd. 

IO: and other Poems. By Mary P. Neguoponte. 

“ The sentiment expressed in the verse is always pure and lofty.”— Scotsman. 

! Small crown Svo, 6 s. 

DREAMING. By Blancor Dash, Author of “Talcs 

of a Tennis Party.” 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6 d. 

THE VICTORY of LOVE. By F. Nevill, Author 

| of “ Retrogression or Development.” 

'• Small crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

OAK and MAPLE. By Mrs. H. Coqhill, Author 

of “ Work, for the Night is Coming.” 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. ; Limited. 


Printed by ALEXANDER * BHEPHEABD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lone, Publiahed by HENRY VILLER8, 27 , Chancery LaHe,W.C. 
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[New Issue.'} 
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Prick 3d. 

[Registered as a Newspaper. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 

EDITED by Professor H. NETTLE8HIF, M.A., and J. E. SANDYS, Iitt.D. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

over ISO Illustration;*, Crown 4to, Double Columns, Sis. 


Based on Seyffert. With 

[In April . 


A “ CABINET EDITION ” (being the Fifth) of Lucas Malet’s most successful 

Novel, “ THE WAGES of SIN,” is now ready, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANNABEL GREY. 

JEROME. 3 vols. 

Thin Novel will be delivered to all the Libraries and the 
Principal Booksellers next week. 


UNIFORM WITH THE AUTHOR’S 6s. BOOKS. 

BETTER DEAD. By J. M. Barrie, 

Author of “ Auld Lieht Idylls,” “A Window in Thrums,” 
&e. Dark blue buckram, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


VICISSITUDES of BUSH-LIFE in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 

Dl'GALD FERGUSON (an old Colonist). 8vo, 10s. 6d. “ Adventures abound. A capital book for anybody not too 
old to learn is this medley of farming and fighting, courtship, and self-help. Healthiness of thought and enjoyment 
of life run all through it.”— Anti-Jacobin. ‘‘A bright, clever, and exceedingly readable book .”—Niocastle Chronicle . 
" Mr. Ferguson is an old Colonist, who knows the world as well as a London West-Ender knows Hyde Park.”— Echo. 

SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED and EXTENDED to about 60,000 BOOKS. 1,100 pp., 4to, cloth extra, 
31s. 6d. net., with Exhaustive AUTHORS, and SUBJECTS INDEXES. 

THE BEST BOOKS: a Reader's Quide to the Choice of the Best Available 

Books in all Departments of Literature down to 1890, with the Dates of the First and Last Editions, and the Price, 
Hi/.e. and Publisher’s Name of each Book. Accompanied by numerous Characterisations, Bibliographical Notes, &c. 
By WILLIAM SWAN SONNENSCHEIN. Extracts from a few Reviews of the FIRST EDITION“The most 
accurate, scientific, and useful contribution that has ever been made to English bibliography; exactly what was 
vanted—a full, thorough, and accurate list of the best works on every subject; a permanent addition to English 
literature.”— British Weekly. “It would be difficult to exaggerate the usefulness of this work.”— Spectator. “An 
excellent work, executed in a competent manner.”— Athenaeum. “ How conscientiously it is carried out, and what a 
mass of concurrent information is provided, can only be ascertained by a reference to the volume, which is a marvel of 
patient industry and of exactness .”—Noire and Queries. 

The TRUTH about the PORTUGUESE 

in AFRICA. By J. P. MANSEL WE ALE. 2s. 6d. 

“ Public feeling in this country is not generally favourable 
to the claims of Fortugul; but it is as well to hear both 
sides.”— Tiutcs. 


The BRITISH COLONIST in NORTH 

AMERICA : a Guide for Intending Emigrants. 898 pp. 
and Two large Coloured Maps, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Unusually accurate, and almost unique among its class 
for the honesty with which the good and bad are placed 
before tbo reader.”— Academy. 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES (CONCLUDING VOLUME). 

4. THE ART of LITERATURE. By A. Schopenhauer. Edited by T. Bailey 

SAUNDERS, M.A. (Oxon.). 

The other Volumes are:—1. THE "WISDOM of LIFE. 2s. 6d.—2. COUNSELS and MAXIMS. 2s. Gd.—3. RELIGION : 
a Dialogue, &c. 2s. 6d.— 5. STUDIES in PESSIMISM. 2s. 6d. Each in a Second Edition. 

NEW VOLS. OF “SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.” Each 2s. 6d. 

25. THE LAND and the LABOURERS. By Rev. 0. W. Stubbs, M.A. (Cantab.). 

26. THE EVOLUTION of PROPERTY. By Paul Laforgue. 

27. CRIME and its CAUSES. By W. Douglas Morrison, of H.M. Prison, Wandsworth. 

28. PRINCIPLES of STATE INTERFERENCE. By D. G. Ritchie, M.A. (Oxon.). Four 

Essays on the Political Philosophy of 6pencer, Mill, and T. H. Green. 

29. GERMAN SOCIALISM and F. .LASSALLE. By W. H. Dawson. 

30. THE PURSE and the CONSCIENCE. By H. M. Thompson, B.A. 

“ Healthily orthodox; maintains that the Competitive System, though clogged in its operation, is fundamentally just and 
selective, though not educative .”—Manchester Guardian. 


To be published Next Week, in 1 large 8vo vol., doth, 

779 pages, and illustrated with 357 Figures. 

MAMMALS, 

Living and Extinct. 

By WILLIAM HENRY FLO WEB, C.B., F.B.S., D.C.L., 
Director of the Natural History Departments, 

British Museum; 

. AND 

RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A. 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 

1. PETROLOGY. By P. H. Hatch, Ph.D., F.G.S. With 43 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. Second 

Edition. ” A model of what a student’s text-book should be ; it is dear, concise, and yet full.”- literary World. 

2. BOTANY. By Edward Aveling, D.Se., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond. With 271 Illustra¬ 

tions. 4s. Od. [ This day. 

3. PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. With a Preface by Dorothea Beale. €s. [ This day, 

4. POLITICAL ECONOMY. By R. T. Ely, Professor of Political Economy at Johns 

Hopkins University. [In April. 

5. ETHICS. By Professor Gizycki and Dr. Stanton Coit. 4s. Cd. [Timday. 

NEW VOLUMES OF SONNENSCHEIN’S CHEAP LIBRARY EDIT. OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 

DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. New Edition. In 10 vols., Svo, 45s. net. 

This well-known Edition of Bhakeopeare, with the Ptev. Alexander Dycc’s Copyright Text, Notes, BiogTaphy, Glossary, 
&c., is universally regnrded as the Standard Library Edition. 

“ Read Pepvs ; it is the best History’ of England extant.”— Emerson. 

PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Lord Brayhrooke. 4 vols., 8vo, 

18s. net. ’ 

It includes tho Copyright Matter (vhich has been specially purchased), Notes and Appendices, together with a Life of 
Pepys, and a copious Index, fee. 

LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Selected and Edited by Professor C. D. Yonge, M A. 

2 vol#., Svo, 8#. net. 

WHITE’S SELB0RNE. The Standard Edition by Bennett. Thoroughly Reviccd by 

J. E. HAULING, F.L.8., F.Z.8. Engravings by Bewick. 4#. net. 8 * * 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, London. 


ZOOLOGICAL ARTICLES 

Contributed to the Encyclopndia Britannic*. 

By E. BAY LANKESTEB, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8., 
Deputy Linacre Professor in the University of Oxford. 

To which art added Kindled Articles by 

Profs. W. J. Sollas, LL.D., F.R.8., L. Von Gfakf, Ph.D., 
A. A. W. Hi bbecht, LL.D., A. (J. Bourse, D.Se., and 
W. A. Hkkdmax, D.Se. 

In 1 vol., 4to, cloth, price 12s. 6cL 

DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 

New and Enlarged Edition. 

Edited by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Illustrated with Portraits, &c. 

In 14 vols., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each; or complete, -IDs* 

THE RELIGION OF THE 
SEMITES. 

Fundamental Institutions. 

By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D., 

Fellow of Christ’s College, and Professor of Arabic in the 


University of Cambridge. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 488, price 16s. 


THE 


LIVES OF 
FATHERS. 


THE 


Sketches of Church History in Biography. 

By FBEDEBICK W. FABEAB, D.D., F.B.8., 
Archdeacon of Wesbninxter and Chaplain to the Honise of 
Commons. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, pp. 1,652, price 21s. 

BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 

EDITION 1890. 

A Serie# of 67 Map#, executed in the bo#t style of the art, 
containing the late#t African Discoveries and New Boundaries, 
and accompanied with a newly compiled Index of tO.iXX) 
Names, giving the latitude and longitude of every place in the 
Atlas. 

In folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £3 8s. 

O’SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL. 

Eighth Edition. 

By JOHN LOMAS, 

Author cf “ Sketches in Spain from Nature, Art, and life.” 
Illustrated with Flans of Towns, Maps, &c. 

In crown Svo, cloth, price 15s. 


ANCIENT ROME IN 1888. 

A Handbook to the Existing Remains. 

By J. H. MIDDLETON, 

Slade Professor of Fine Art, University of Cambridge. 
Illustrated with 67 Wood Engravings, and 3 Coloured Flans. 
In n»t 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


London: A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square. 
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TRACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 

* searched; Wills fouuil; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum. 
Record Office, and Local Registries; Books and Papers copied 
nud translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
Peacock k Peacock, Antiquarian Genealogists. 41, Wych Street, \\ .C. 

r F0 AUTHORS.—MSS. of all kinds care- 

J- fully Revised for the Press, Type-written, and Terms of Publi¬ 
cation arrauged.— Ladhrook & Co., Literary Agent*, 21, Fumival 
Street, Hoi born, E.C. 


~L) EPORTING.—Verbatim, Condensed, or 

J-V Descriptive Report* of Meetings, Lectures, Sermons, Ac., 
supplied on moderate terms. M88. Type-written and publication 
arranged for.—W. R. Willcox, 21 , Fumivai Street, Holborn, E.C., and 
a, Clayton Terrace, Balham, S.AV. 

M ~ESSES^. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W C.. are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANF8TAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 


_ ilogues, __ 

A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens od 
view. Prices on application 


The Autotype Company, Loudon, 

Renowned tor the excellence ot Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, <fcc., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
OH copper. Coplea ot raintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, Ac., ot Portraits by Holl, K.A.; 
Unless, E.A ; rettie. It.A.; Prinsep, A.B.A.; of tho Fresco 
In Guy's Hospital ; “ Sfriho," by Herbert Draper, Ac., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotypo Gallery— 

THE ' 

AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
s remarkable for its display ot Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, nermltage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
U.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums ot reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lorers of Ai t, 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art," post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 180 pp„ free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY F. AN8TEY. 

Crown 8vo, 1§.; cloth, 2s. 

HHOURMALIN’S TIME CHEQUES: a 

-1- Farcical Extravagance. By tho Author of “Vice Versa,” 
“ The Tinted Venus,” Ac. 

“Mr. Anstcy is always welcome; some tliink him ‘our only 
humorist.' Mr. Anstey's talent combines very minnte observation, 
with a taste for the farcically extravagant. Ills motive is odd in such 
a kindly and friendly genius, for he always likes to show us a harmless 
fellow struggling with the direst series of perplexing circumstances 

-It is easy to imagine what fun Mr. Anstey gets out of all this, and 

how ruthlessly ho lodges his hero in trouble, while a dilemma 1 b for 
ever ‘ sounding her dread ’oms* at his doors. It is needless to explain 
how all ends; the reader should not be deprived of the pleasure of his 
* bob's vortli,' as Mr. Pickwick's cabman says ."—Daily News. 

“Only a person who had determined to find faults cmld discover 
any in this little volume .”—Glasgow Herald. 


Fcap. 8vo, Is. cloth, Is. tfd. 

OUR BOYS and GIRLS at SCHOOL: 

V-/ their Naivete. Humour, and Wit. By HENRY J. BARKER, 
B.A., Ac., Author of “ Very Original English,” Ac. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ It is certainly one of the most amus' 
ing 6hillingworths wo have ever come across.” 


THE MONIST. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OB' miLOSORlIV, 
SCIENCE, RELIGION, AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Contents No. 3, APRIL, 1 . 

TIIE FACTORS of EVOLUTION. By Joseni 

THE PHYSIOGNOMY of tho ANARCHISTS, By Prof. Ccsia 
Loxdroso. 


MISOXEISM and PHILOXEISM. By Prof. Cesare Lombeoeo. 
THE QUESTION of DUALITY of MIND. By R. M. Bacue. 
IMMORTALITY. By Dr. Cl. M. Gould. 




tionaudthe Elements of Reality, by Prof. Erxet Mach ; (2) Feeling 
and the Elements of Feeling, by Dr. Pave Cares. 

EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Per Copy, 2s. 8d. I London : 

In olotli, 38. 6d. | Messrs. WATTS * CO., , 
17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Yearly, 9 b. Sd. 
In doth. 13s. 8d- 


Crown 8to, cloth, 3s. fid., 2S4 pp. 

T HE END of a LIFE. By Eden 

PHILLPOTTS. 

“Novel readers must be prepared to welcome a strong and accom¬ 
plished artist."— Black and White. 


NEW WORK BY JEROME K. JEROME, 

Author of “ Three Men in a Boat” 

r PHE DIARY of a PILGRIMAGE. 

-1- Cloth, 820 pAges, 8s Od., 120 Illustrations. Ready end of April, 
First Edition, 3(>,ooo. __ 

NEW WORK BY I)R. W. G. GRACE. 

Demy 8vo, boo pages, (is., 45 Illustrations, First Edition, 8,000. 

C ricket. By w. g. grace. 

__ [Ready April nth. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSM1TII. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, A Co., Limited. 


OOLLEQES, &c. 

L ADIES’ DEPARTMENT, KING’S 

COLLEGE, London, 13, Kensing'ou-square (close to High 
Street, Kensington, Station). 

The COLLEGE RE-OPENS on MONDAY. April 20th. 

Besides the Usual Lectures and Classes, Special Lectures will be 
given os follows 

Profefrsor Pcrini on Dante, in Italian. 

Sir Hugh Beevor. Bart., on Sanitation. 

Professor Jeffrey Bell, M. A., on Zoology. 

Reginald Stuart Poole, LL.D-, on Arab Art. 

Professor Warr on Greek Art. 

Cosmo Moukhouse on the National Gallery. 

Professor Holden, Outdoor Sketching Class. 

Carl Armbruster, Wagner Class. 

Wood-caning Classes are hold in connexion with the Carpenters 
Company. 

For Syllabus of Lectures (price 4d.), or further information, apply 
to the Vice-Principal, Miss C. G. Sciimjtx, at the above address. 


f EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — THREE 

-Li '‘COUNCIL”SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 cacbl and TWO “ HOUSE” 
SCHOLARSHIP* (£31 10 s. each) will be awarded in June.—Particulars 
from the Head Master. 


VICTORIA INSTITUTE.—MEMBERS’ 

v MEETING, MONDAY, April 20th, at 8 o’clock. Ad-tress: 
“NOTES on PHILOSOPHY and MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE in 
ANCIENT INDIA.” F. Petrie, non. Sec. 

, Adelphi Terrace, Charing Cross. 


T3RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

JL# V'ANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 20, Albemarle Street, London, W 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
CARDIFF, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Arorst 19, 


PHKS1D ENT- E LECT— 

WILLIAM HUGGIN8, Esq., D.C.L, LL.I)., F.R.S., F.R.A S. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIIIS.-Meetings of the 
Organising Committees will bo held during the course of the present 
month. , ... 

1 nformntion about local arrangements may be obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, Bank Buildings, Cardiff. 


ATATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION in 

ll AID of SOCIAL PROGRESS and EDUCATION in INDIA. 
Patroness— H.R II. THE PRINCESS of WALES. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the SOCIETY of ARTS, 
JOHN STREET, ADELPJiI, on TUESDAY, April 28tii. 4 80. 

The Chair will be taken by 

Sir STEUART COLVIN BAYLEY, K.C.S.I., C I.E. 

Lady S vndhi kst ; Sir Charles A. Turner, K.C.T.E.; Sir Roper Leth¬ 
bridge, M.P., K.C.I.E.; Mrs. Thomas (itfe Piikiioek Soraiui); Moulvi 
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No Admission Cards required. E. A. Manning, Hon. eo. 
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CATALOGUES on application. 
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Part A, to 17ou. 

On Sale l»y Macmillan and Bowks, Cambridge. 
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from the beginning of printing there in 1521 to 17o0. Scctiou II. of 
Books connected with Cambridge or Cambridgeshire in other ways. 
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sum ot £250. 
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3Iiss Elizabeth Lamond. 


THE POLITICAL IDEAL of the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
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Bain. 
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Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day is Plblisiied. 

POPULAR EDITION , IN ONE VOLUME. 

LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHOOTE, First 

Earl of IJdesleigh. By ANDREW LANG. With a 
Portrait and View of Pynes. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

•*» This Edition luw been subjected to a thorough revision, and while 
abbreviating the less important parts of the Work, Mr. Lang has made 
new additions that will r>c of very considerable interest. 

This Day is Published. 

CARDINAL BEATON: Priest and 

Politician. Bv JOHN HERKLESS. With a Portrait. 
Post t>vo, 7s. fid. 

This Day is Published. 

With an Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. 

GOLF and GOLFERS; Past and 

Present. By J. G. M'PHEUSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. With 
a Portrait of the Author. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

SORDELLO: an Outline Analysis of 

Mr. BROWNING’S POEM. By JEANIE MURISON. 
(.'town Svo, 3s. 

“ The authoress’s analyses lire masterly.”— Metrojjolitan. 

“ After one or two perusals of this little book the Poem should be¬ 
come luminous Volunteer Sure ire, {Samite. 

“This is a book that commends itself by its title ...A guide of ex¬ 
ceptionally ixuetrutiug insight is, we may say, indispensable.” 

Spectator. 

SELECTIONS from the POEMS of 

JEANIE MORISON. Crown 8vo, is. (id. 

“Jennie Morison is one of the strongest of all the living poets of 
Scotland — This delightful collection—a treasure-house of her best, 
which ought to be added to the library of every patriotic Scot.” 

N.R. Daily Nail. 

“ We express our hope that these beautiful pieces will obtain the 
wide circulation they so well deserve."— Queen. 


At all Libraries. 

HIS COUSIN ADAIR. By Gordon Roy, 

Author of “For Her Sake,” “For Better for Worse.” 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 26s. 6d. 

“ Variety of character, refinement of tone, without any frittering 
away of strength and passion, and a well-sustained interest in the plot, 
make this clever story."— Vanity Fair. 

“ The characters are excellently drawn, and are both individuals and 
types. Nothing can be better than the picture of Isabel Karlstoun.” 

__ __ Lb server. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinhukgk and London. 


FROM W ALTER SCOTT 'S LIST. 

Price One Shilling. 300 pp., crown 8 to. 

THE 

EIGHT HOURS DA Y. 

By SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B., 

Lecturer on Economics at the City of London College and 
Working Men's College, 

AND 

HAROLD COX, B.A., 

Late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

This volume contains an exhaustive account 
of tho Eight Hours Movement. A Description 
is given of the movement in favour of shorter 
hours in England, the United States, Australia, 
and the Continent. Full particulars are stated 
as to present hours of labour, and factory 
legislation. The results of previous reductions 
in tho hours of labour are described. Full in¬ 
vestigation is made into the economic results of 
a shortening of hours. The question of Over¬ 
time is explicitly dealt with. The hygienic, 
social, and juristic aspects of the question 
receive full consideration. Every argument for 
and against an Eight Hours Bill is exhaustively 
and impartially dealt with. The English, 
Foreign, and Colonial precedents are fully de¬ 
scribed. Definite proposals for legislation are 
critically examined. Exact references to the 
authorities and a complete Index make this 
work an indispensablo guide to the whole 
question of the Reduction of the Hours of 
Labour. 

London: WALTER SCOTT, 

21, Wauwick Lane, Patebnoster Row. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


No. I. NOW READY. 

Published Quarterly, price 2s.; Annual Subscription, 
5s. Gd. 

The London and 
Middlesex Notebook. 

AM ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE LOCAL HISTORY AMD AN¬ 
TIQUITIES OF THE CITIES OE LONDON 
AND WESTMINSTER AND THE COUNTY 
OF MIDDLESEX . 

EDITED BY 

W. P. W. PHILLIMORE, M.A., B.C.L. 


CONTENTS of No. I. 

Thirty-six Years’ Work of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society—Tho Hundreds of Middlesex— 
Cranford and the Berkeleys—The Garfield Family in 
Middlesex—Middlesex Surnames—Tho Great Frost— 
Early London Goldsmiths—Dorman’s Well, near 
Southall—Hogarth's House, Chiswick—On a Flint 
Knife-Dagger found in the Thames—Ancient Chiswick 
and its Church—Sir Paul Pindar’s House; St. Clement 
Danes—Notes from Islington—Notes about Hackney— 
The London Clergy, temp. Queen Anno—The Streets 
of London, Ac.—The Peggy Bedford—Discovery of a 
Rare Gold Coin at Ealing—Dryden’s House, Fetter 
Lane—Pedigree of the Family of Medley—Funeral 
Certificate of Dame Margaret Abbot—Queries and 
Replies—Societies—Book Notices. 


THE TURKISH LANGUAGE. 


TJEDHOUSE’8 “TURKISH.ENGLISH 

aud ENGL18H-TURK18H DICTIONARY." 2 vols. lu 1. 


cloth, 25s.—WELL’S “GRAMMAR of the TURKISH LANGUAGE,” 
Cloth, IPs, Just published.— WELL’S “ C'HRISTOMATll Y," Selected 

«•-.*— i.. rr.-us.... , vo j^ yvo> ](Jg 


from the best Writers in Turkish. 


These books arc necessary for mustering the Turkish Language. 
Young Officers who expect Staff Appointments must have these three 
volumes. 


Bernard Quakitcii, 13, Piccadilly, London. 


Third Edition, Revised, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

HTHE HISTORY of the ENGLISH PAR- 

-A. LI AMENT : its Growth and Development through a Thousand 
Years, HW-I887. By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEI8T, Author of “The History 
of the English Constitution." Translated by Prof. A. H. KEAN E, 
B.A., F.R.G.S. 

“English renders will certainly wclcomo a history of the English 
Parliament by the greatest living authority on the Continent.” 

. , , Athenaeum. 

“It complehs the vast survey of our English institutions_to 

which so great a portion of Dr. Gneist’s laborious life bus been de¬ 
voted."— Daily A tir«. 

London: Wm. Clowes A Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet Street. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2b. 

IVORY, APES, AND PEACOCKS: 

AN AFRICAN CONTEMPLATION. 

By the Bev. HORACE WALLER, 

Editor of “ Livingstone’s Journals.” 


London : Edward Stanford, 26 & 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Second Edition. 2 vols-, demy 8vo, 32s. 

THE HISTORY of the ENGLISH CON- 

-L STITUTION. By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEI*T, Pn.feswir of Law 
in the University of Berlin. Translated by PHILIP A, ASHWORTH, 
of the I nner Temple, Esq., Burrister-at-Law. 

“ No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine and 

make clear the history and nature of the English Constitution.He 

discusses such vital questions as, Whither are we drifting? How far do 
recent changes in the franchise accord with the whole spirit of the Con¬ 
stitution ? Wliat is in store for us with democracy supreme ? On such 
questions as these the opinion of a foreigner who is a scholar but no 
bookworm, and who has sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly 

much more weighty than that of most Englishmen.At this time 

these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light on almost 
all the great questions of current politics.”— Timet. 

London: Wm. Clowes A Sons, Li mit ed, 27, Fleet Street. _ 


In demy 8vo, strongly hound in buckram, and printed 
on good paper, with broad Margin {or Notes and 
Additions, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 

Book Prices Current. 

Vol. IV. Being a Record of the Prices at which 
Books have been sold at Auction, with the Titles 
and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, 
and the Names of the Purchasers, containing from 
December, 1889, to November, 1890. 

“ Valuable to booksellers and still more so to bookbuyers." 

Athenaeum. 

“It will furnish a record of great use and interest to the 
bibliophile.’’— Notes and Queries. 

“ Such a publication has long been a desideratum needed by 
booksellers, librarians, and bibliophiles.” 

Trllbner'e Literari / Record. 

“To booksellers this will be invaluable. But for book- 
lovers and those who delight to read catalogues and such like 
records of book history’, it will, if we mistake not, prove to be 
a source of unfailing interest.’ —Antiquary. 


A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


THIRD THOUSAND, with Portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of the late John Murray, 

WITH an ACCOUNT of the ORIGIN and PROGRESS of the HOUSE, 1768-1843. 

By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 

“.They may be placed side by side with the ‘life of Scott,’ as books that will bear perpetual dipping into, and we 

could hardly bestow any higher praise.”— The Timet. 

“ The book should be read, leisurely and comfortably, by all who care for the literary history of England.”— Record. 

“ A delightful and valuable addition has been made to the history of the literature of this century.” 

Karras tie Daily Chronicle. 

“ It is difficult Mill.in the space at our command to do justice to a book so rich in the literal history of the time.” 

Athenaeum . 

“ Entertaining these volumes certainly are! Not Boswell, nor Southey, nor Lockhart, nor Moore, nor Sir George 
Trevelyan, nor Mr. Froude were more blessed in their subject. Ono might almost say that in these two volumes lie the 
materials for a History of English literature for fifty years.”— Saturday Review. 

“ Lovers of literary history will revel in these Memoirs.”— Literary World. 

“The fulness of interesting detail contained in these volumes renders it impossible to do justice to them within the 
ordinal y limits of a review. Headers who cm-e for the literary history of the century will not be satisfied with borrowing these 
memoirs of a distinguished man from the circulating library, but will be glad to have a copy on their shelves.”— Spectator. 

“ There can be no doubt that it will prove to lx. one of the best read books that have appeared for some time.”— Scotsman. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 

Tastefully priuted ou antique paper, and bound in 
cloth, price 7s. Cd.; band-made paper, Roxburgh, 
10s. 6d. net.; Large Paper (50 only), 21s. net. The 
Roxburgh and Large-Paper Editions of this work 
are only sold in sets. 

Architectural Antiquities. 
Part II. 

Being the Eleventh Volume of “ The GENTLE¬ 
MAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY.” A Classified 
Collection of the chief contents of the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine from 1731 to 1868. Edited by 
GEORGE LAWRENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

“ Few of the collections yet published in the series have 
been more attractive than this, from the point of view of the 
antiquary .”—Morning Post. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


^ London : Elliot Stock, G2, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

yctt' Novel* at all Libraries. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

By MARY E. MANN. 

In 2 void., crown Svo. 

“Quito a delightful story. The workmanship is delicate 
throughout, like a tine ivory caning. With a few light 
illustrative touches, the author causes each of her characters 
to live—the dialogue has the sparkle and crispness of light, 
everyday badinage, which in domestic life we know and love 
better than polished epigram. Altogether, it is a thoroughly 
pleasant book to read. — Satunlay Revietc. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "MAYGROVE.” 

AN AMERICAN DUCHESS; 

A Pendant to "Miss Buyle’s Romance.” 

By W. FRASER RAE. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

*' It is immensely refreshing to encounter a writer who, like 
Anthony Trollope, presents us with realistic portraits of 
people who resemble the men and women whom wc meet daily 
in club and drawing-room. The political chapters are 
especially rood, and the book is, in Bhort, a clever and lifelike 
novel which is well worth reading .”—Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF 
JOOST AVEUNGH.” 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By MAARTEN8 MAARTEN8. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ If any number of Dutch writers are producing work equal 
to Maartens’s, our insular ignorance is a thing to be deplored. 
It is that of a man who has in him a vein of genuine genius, 

a true artist._The reader will feel that he is making the 

acquaintance of work of singular freshness and power.” 

Acoduiiy 

“ No living English story-teller has greater mastery of the 
essential faculties of his art .”—Illustrated London .\ etrs. 

BY THE AUTHOR of "THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 

PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. 

By H. S. MERRIMAN, 

Auihor of "Young Mrstiey,” Ac. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW BEAKY. 

TO SAVE HIMSELF. 

By ('ATTAIN CLAUDE BRAY. 

In 2 vols., crown Svo. 

“ Captain Bray hus produced a talc in the Gaboriean style 
of fiction, a font which wc have not hitherto seen fairly 
accomplished in English literature . the hook is a genuine 
success in itself, and fruitful in promise of greater successes 
hereafter.”— G uardiatt. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "LADY GRIZEL.” 

THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ The story is lively and exciting, has all the tur of being 
based upon rorne actual story of crane, and will be read with 
unbroken interest.”— Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "KITTY.” 

THE PARTING of the WAYS. 

By SUSS BETHAM-EDWABDS. 

The TOI’ULAB EDITION. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 
Forming a New Volume of " Bextlev’s Favoiuite Novels.” 

Bichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Stieet, 

Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH.” 

URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring 

GOULD, Author of "Mehalab,” “ Arminell,” dec. 3 vols. 

[lltady. 

“ A powerful and iugeuious romance.”—t nti~Jacobin. 

“ Mr. Biriug (Jouldhaa been able to create a strong interest and to 
maintain it at a high pitch. There is, iierhan*. no more careful or 
vigorous delineator of rough archaic types; and l nth contain* some 
of it* author’s l>est work in this respect. Its freward girls, violent 
boy*. and tyrannous old men are wonderfully vivid. There is no pla¬ 
cidity in their nature*, and the narrative, as though to suit their wlld- 
ncss,' is rugged and without repose. But its strength and effectiveness 
are undeniable."—. 1 thenaeum. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. , , 

A MARRIAGE at SEA. By W. Clark 

Rl'SSELL, Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor, 

Ac. 2 vols. , . v Readtf. 

N.B.—This story 1ms been considerably enlarged since its appearance 

1U - a ThMale'is full of the quaint incidents and characters for which 
Mr. Clark Russell is famous. There are stirriug situations in abuurt- 

JU " The adventures' of the lovers are told with all that power and charm 
for w hich the author is justly famous. Not a dull page in the volumes. 

Nottingham Guardian. 

THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD By W. CLARK BUSSELL. Author of “The 
Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ” With Illustrations by F. 
Brangwyn. Svo, 15s. t Rca.ty. 

HANNAH LYNCH. 

PRINCE of the GLADES. By Hannah 

LYNCH. 2 vols. , L /iWy. 

•' A tale foil of dramatic incident."-Ifm-nine Potl. 

"The characters are well drawn ami the situationsstrong and 
dramatic. The book is undeniably clover and iutercstme.^ 

■' One of the best Irish novels we have seen for some lime." 

44 interesting and spirited."—Orapine. IV. Janus s Ga.ettv. 

R. PRYC’E. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING 

PRYCE. Crown 8vo, 3s. (Id. 

** Very entertaining reading."— Anti-Jacobin- .. . 

“ Tiie interest is so firmly maintained timt most readers will take 
the whole book at a single sitting."—.scofsnuia. 

HANNAH LYNCH. 

GEORGE MEREDITH: a Study. By Hannah 

LYNCH. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 5s. A limited 
Large-Paper Edition, 21s. [ Shortly. 

J. B. BURNE, M.A. 

PARSON and PEASANT: Chapters of their 
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LITERATURE. 

Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited, 
■with a Preface and Notes, by the Due de 
Broglie; translated by Raphael Ledos de 
Beaufort; with an Introduction by the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, American Minister 
in Paris. Vol. I. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

The unique career of Talleyrand, which 
afforded him unrivalled opportunities for 
acquiring an intimate and correct knowledge 
of the secret history of France and of 
Europe during the most eventful period of 
modern history, and the reputation he 
possessed for biting wit and for acuteness in 
fathoming theinmostthoughts of themen with 
whom he was brought in contact, have caused 
the publication of his Memoirs to be looked 
forward to with the keenest expectation. 
The facts that he should have directed they 
should not be published until thirty years 
after his death, and that his literary executor, 
M. de Bacourt, should have prolonged the 
period for another twenty years, served to 
increase the impatience of the public and 
strengthened the belief that they would be 
of surpassing interest. Now that they have 
been given to the world, the universal feel¬ 
ing has been one of disappointment; they 
contain no startling revelations, no scan¬ 
dalous gossip, no brilliant passages, no fresh 
light on the characters of famous men; they 
have been compiled evidently to defend the 
character of the author and not to blacken 
the reputations of others; they contain an 
“ Apologia pro Vita- sua,” not a chronique 
scandaleuse. The feeling of disappointment 
will soon wear off. Talleyrand’s reputation 
will not suffer because he has chosen, in his 
posthumous Memoirs, to defend his own 
career instead of displaying his knowledge, 
sagacity, and powers of sarcasm in abusing 
his contemporaries; and the value of the 
observations mado by this most acute 
observer on the events of his own time 
must have a permanent value. 

It was certain beforehand that the authen¬ 
ticity of Talleyrand’s Memoirs would be 
called in question. They had passed through 
so many hands and had been the subject of 
so many rumours; it had been so obviously 
to the interest alike of Louis Philippe and 
of Napoleon HI. that the full extent of the 
groat diplomatist’s knowledge of the careers 
of their ancestors should not be divulged to 
the world, that it was generally believed 
that they must have been tampered with. 
The absence of striking revelations in them, 
now that they have been published at last, 
has strengthened this belief. The high 
character of the Due de Broglie as a his¬ 
torian and as a man of honour forbids the 
faintest shadow of a suspicion that he should 


have been concerned in any suppression, 
emendation, or interference with toe text of 
the Memoirs, which were placed in his hands 
for publication. But M. Aulard, the learned 
Professor of toe History of toe French 
Revolution, whose knowledge is surpassed 
only, if it be surpassed, by that of M. Albert 
Sorel, has pointed out that the text edited 
by the Due de Broglie is printed from a 
copy made from the original by M. de 
Bacourt, and not from toe original itself. 
M. de Broglie has offered to place this copy 
in too hands of experts. But no ono doubts 
his bona fides; the question at issue is, 
whether toe copy was correctly made from 
the original, and the original is not forth¬ 
coming to decide the question. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the reputation of M. do Bacourt is 
not unimpeachable. He was a diplomatist 
and not a historian; he is seriously sus- 
ected of having doctored his originals in 
is publication of the Correspondance entre 
Mirabeau et La March; and it is perfectly 
ossible that in making his copy he may 
ave suppressed or altered certain passages 
of which he did not approve. It is not for 
a moment intended to imply that M. de 
Bacourt was a book-maker of the type of 
Beauchamp, who vamped up the so-called 
Memoirs of Fouche out of the notes of a 
former secretary of toe famous Minister of 
Police; but it is alleged by men of knowledge 
and critical acumen, that he may have 
altered the text of the memoirs committed 
to his charge. No doubt rests on the 
recently-printed Memoirs. M. Sorel, M. 
Aulard, and the most eminent students of 
the history of the Revolution and of Napo¬ 
leon, acknowledge their authenticity. But it 
is possible, nay it is most probable, that they 
do not contain the whole of the matter 
which Talleyrand intended to be published 
for the edification of posterity ; and until the 
original from which M. de Bacourt made 
his copy is produced and tested with the 
copy, this doubt must remain unsolved. 

The first question suggested by a careful 
study of the Memoirs, when it has been 
ascertained that they contain no startling 
revelations, is what light do they throw on 
the character of Talleyrand himself. The 
veteran diplomatist, the unfaithful servant 
of many masters, the bishop of the ancien 
regime, and the ambassador of toe monarchy 
of July, has been held up for two genera¬ 
tions as the ideal of cynical selfishness, the 
embodied spirit of treachery and deceit. 
He knew well the character which was 
ascribed to him; and his Memoirs are delibe¬ 
rately intended to form a justification, a vin¬ 
dication and an apology for his whole career, 
both in public and private life. The Due de 
Broglie, in an admirable preface, has 
sketched the nature of this defence. Talley¬ 
rand asserts that throughout his life he was 
urged by but one impulse, toe desire to serve 
France. He argues that it was his ardent 
patriotism which induced him to give the 
title of apostolical succession to toe first 
bishops elected under toe civil constitution 
of toe clergy in 1791 by consecrating two of 
them, in the exercise of his own undoubted 
rights as Bishop of Autun; and that it was 
equally from patriotism that he served the 
Directory as Foreign Minister, prepared the 
coup d'etat of 18 Brumaire, and oventually, after 


acting as Napoleon’s most trusted adviser, 
carefully warned toe Czar Alexander against 
his former master during toe conferences 
at Erfurt. It may have been patriotism; 
but considering the height of wealth and 
power to which he rose, this conduct seems 
to ordinary men as if it had been inspired 
by motives of self-interest and by a cynical 
calculation of probabilities. When toe 
Due de Broglie comes to study Talleyrand’s 
later career he stands on firmer ground. 
The services which the great diplomatist 
rendered to France at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814, and as ambassador to Eng¬ 
land after the revolution of July, 1830, are 
incontestable, and such as no other man 
of the period could have accomplished for 
her. Though Talleyrand’s public career 
during the Revolution, under the Directory, 
the Consulate, and the Empire, may be open to 
criticism as to his motives, and even to decided 
blame, if treachery be accounted a crime 
in a diplomatist, he yet did no particular 
harm to France during that era; while at 
the Congress of Vienna he, toe representa¬ 
tive of a country occupied by the armies of 
the other powers, saved her from dismem¬ 
berment, and, by winning the acquiescence 
of England to the accession of Louis Philippe 
in 1830, he broke the unity of the Holy 
Alliance, and prevented any attempt of the 
continental monarchs to restore Charles X. 
as king by right divine to the throne of 
France. These were great services indeed, 
and Talleyrand, if a traitor to Napoleon and 
many other masters, was never a traitor to 
his country. But his Memoirs not only 
contain a written vindication of his public 
career, they imply a justification for the 
errors of his private ufe. Nothing could 
be more skilful than toe manner in which 
he dwells on the way in which he was 
forced to take orders, and thus hints an 
excuse for his unsacerdotal behaviour: 
toe reader throughout is left to infer toe 
grounds of his defence, and is never forced 
to listen to an elaborate argument from the 
criminal in toe dock. 

The earlier parts of toe first volume of 
Talleyrand’s Memoirs deal with toe history 
of the French Revolution, and deserve a 
few words at once; while parts iv. and v. 
treat of his conduct during toe reign of 
Napoleon, and will be best examined in 
connexion with toe second volume, after 
studying all that he has to say upon the 
subject. The whole of part ii. is devoted 
to an elaborate examination of toe character 
and career of the Duke of Orleans, Philippe 
Egalite. His pen seems dipped in gall as 
he writes of this unfortunate prince, whom 
posterity j ustly considers more sinned against 
than sinning; but he does him the justice to 
say in conclusion, “ [The Duke of Orleans] 
was not, as I have said, either the principle, 
the object, or the motive of toe Revolution. 
The impetuous tide carried him along with 
the others.” He also gives an elaborate 
character of Sieycs, and many valuable 
remarks on toe policy of the Constituent 
Assembly and on the error of the royalist 
nobility in emigrating and making them¬ 
selves appear toe declared enemies of France. 
But, alas! all that he has to say about 
toe history of the Revolution does not 
amount to much. He gives us no word- 
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picture of Mirabeau, whom he knew inti¬ 
mately, no vivid account of the events which 
led to the States-General becoming the 
National Assembly, nothing on the march 
of the Parisians to Versailles on October 5, 
or on the flight to Varennes. If M. de 
Bacourt has suppressed aught that Talley¬ 
rand wrote on this period of his life, he has 
much to answer for, for Talleyrand knew 
much which all students long to know ; but 
if M. de Broglie’s theory be correct—that 
the old statesman intended to write a defence 
of his career and a book of memories, not 
an autobiography—it may well be imagined 
that even to the end of his long life he 
felt that he had little or nothing to apolo¬ 
gise for in sharing the excitement and 
enthusiasm, the noble sentiments and the 
excusable errors, of the Constituent 
Assembly from 1789 to 1791. There is 
one passage which specially deserves quota¬ 
tion, if only for the use of the pseudo- 
historians, who delight in wasting time and 
paper in speculations on the causes of the 
French Revolution. 

“ If historians make it a point,” he writes, “ to 
seek the men to whom they can award the 
honour, or address the reproach, of having 
made, directed, or modified, the French Revolu¬ 
tion, they will give themselves unnecessary 
trouble. It had no authors, leaders, nor 
guides. It was sown by the writers who, in an 
enlightened and venturesome century, wishing 
to attack prejudices, subverted the religious 
and social principles, and by unskilful ministers 
who increased the deficit of the treasury and 
the discontent of the people. It would be 
necessary, in order to find the real origin and 
causes of the Revolution, to weigh, analyse, 
and judge questions of high speculative politics, 
and especially to submit to a profound and 
skilful examination the question of the 
struggle between philosophical ideas and 
prejudices, between the pretensions of the mind 
and those of power. For, if we were to take 
into consideration only the sole results of that 
Revolution, we should soon fall into error, 
and end by mistaking M. de Malesherbes for 
Mirabeau, and M. de la Rochefoucauld for 
Robespierre.” 

In conclusion, with regard to this first 
volume, every reader should take care to 
study the admirable preface of the Due de 
Broglie, and may neglect the introduction by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, for which there seems 
to be no sufficient reason. The translation is 
good, and the biographical notes are clear 
and useful; but it is amusing to notice the 
translator’s suffix of “ F.R.Hist.Soc.,” in 
such close juxtaposition on the title-page 
to M. de Broglie’s qualification, “of the 
French Academy.” 

H. Morse Stephens. 


Bonheur. Par Paul Verlaine. (Paris: 

Leon Vanier.) 

Some years ago, in a book rather of con¬ 
fession than of criticism, Paul Verlaine 
announced his intention (somewhat too 
formally, perhaps) of dividing his poetic 
work into two distinct sections, to be pub¬ 
lished in parallel series. Sagesee, Amour, 
Bonheur, were to “makefor righteousness 
Parallclement was to be frankly sensual; 
between them, he imagined, tho whole man— 
that strange, composite, though not com¬ 
plex nature—would bo fully and finally 


expressed. Bonheur, the third part, com¬ 
pleting the trilogy, has just appeared. 

Bonheur is written very much in the style 
of Sagem, and a great part of it might bo 
assigned, on internal evidence, to a period 
anterior to Amour and ParalUlement. It has 
none of the perversity, moral and artistic, 
of the latter book, despite a few experiments 
upon metre and rhyme. Nor is space 
devoted, as occasionally in Amour, to the 
more courtesies of literary friendship. The 
verse has an exquisite simplicity, a limpid 
clearness, a strenuous rejection of every 
sort of artistic “ dandyism ”—the word is 
Verlaine’s: 

“ et que cet arsenal, 

Chics fougueux et froids, mots secs, phrase 
redondante, 

Et ccotera, se rende a l’cmeute grondante 
Des sentiments enfln naturals et reels.” 

I take these lines from a poem which may 
be considered a new “ Art Poetique.” In 
that delicate and magical poem—itself the 
ideal of the art it sang—Verlaine said 
nothing about sincerity, except, inferentially, 
to the fleeting impression of something 
almost too vague for words. Music first of 
all and before all, and then, not colour, but 
the nuance, the last fine shade. Poetry is to 
be something intangible, a winged soul in 
flight “ towards other skies and other loves.” 
To express the inexpressible, he speaks of 
beautiful eyes behind a veil, of the full 
palpitating sunlight of noon, of the blue 
swarm of clear stars in a cool autumn sky; 
and the verse in which he makes this con¬ 
fession of faith has the exquisite troubled 
beauty—“ sane rien en lui qui pese ou qui 
pose”—which he commends as the essential 
poetry. Now, in this new poem of poetical 
counsel, he tells us that art should, first of 
all, be absolutely clear and sincere; it is 
the law of necessity, hard, no doubt, but 
the law: 

“ L’art, mes enfant?, e’est d’etre absolument soi- 
m6me. 

• ••••• 

Foin! d’un art qui blaspheme et fl! d’un art 
qui pose, 

Et vive un vers hien simple, autrement e’est la 
prose.” 

The verse in Bonheur is indeed “ hien 
simple.” There is a poem addressed to a 
friend—“Mon ami, ma plus belle amitie, 
ma meilleure ”—which ovon Verlaine has 
hardly excelled in a kind of plaintive sin¬ 
cerity, full of the beauty of simple human 
feeling, seeking and finding the most direct 
expresion: 

“ Aussi, precieux toi plus cher que tous les moi 
Que jo fus et serai si doit durer ma vie, 

8070ns tout 1’un pour l’autre en depit de l’envie, 
Soyons tout l’un a 1 ’autre en toute bonne foi.” 

Verlaine speaks to his friend as if he would 
say more for friendship than has ever been 
said before. He would fain find words 
close and gracious enough to express all the 
intimacy and charm of their friendship : 

“ Elle verse a mes yeux, qui ne pleureront plus, 
Un paisible sommeil, dans la nuit transparente 
Que de reves legers benissent, troupe errautc 
De souvenirs futurs et d’espoirs revolus.” 

“ Remembrances to bo, and hopes returned 
again”—how lovely a verse, French or 
English ! And the emotion, temperate and 


restrained through most of the poem, rises 
at the end into exaltation : 

“ A fin qu'enfin ce Jesus-Christ qui nous crea 

Nous fassc grace et fasse grace au monde 
immonde 

D’autour de nous alors unis — paix sans 
seconde !— 

Deflnitivement, et dicte : Alleluia.” 

I quote this stanza not only because of its 
place in the poem—its expression of the 
culminating emotion—but because it is an 
excellent example of Verlaine’s most char¬ 
acteristic technique. Note the rhyme at 
the beginning of the first line and at the 
end of the second, the alliteration, the 
curious effect produced by the repetition of 
“ fasse grace ” (itself an assonance), the 
tormented rhythm throughout, the arbitrary 
and extraordinary position and transposition 
of accents. It cannot be said that all these 
experiments are always and equally suc¬ 
cessful ; but it is useless to deny that Ver¬ 
laine has widened the capacities of French 
verse. He has done what Goncourt has 
done in his prose: he has contributed to the 
destruction of a classical language, which, 
within its narrow limits, had its own per¬ 
fection. But how great a gain there has 
been, along with this inevitable loss ! In 
the hands of the noisy little school of 
Decadents, the brain-sick little school of 
Sgmholistes, both claiming Verlaine as a 
master, these innovations have of course 
been carried to the furthest limits of un¬ 
conscious caricature. In Paris, at the 
present moment, a factitious clamour has 
arisen about a young Greek, Jean Moreas, 
a person who at one time had a very dis¬ 
tinct talent for .verse, which he wrote in 
regular metre, and without more of foreign 
idiom than his Athenian origin would lead 
one to expect. At present, as one of his 
admirers calmly remarks, “ il repudie toute 
regie preetablie pour la contexture de ses 
vers.” From these extravagances Verlaine 
has always held aloof; and in an article pub¬ 
lished last year he has given his opinion 
very frankly on those young confreres who 
reproach him, he tells us, “with having 
kept a metre, and in this metre some caesura, 
and rhymes at the end of the lines. Mon 
Dieti/” he adds, “I thought I had 
‘ broken ’ verse quite sufficiently.” In Bon¬ 
heur, for the first time in his work, there is 
one short poem — a concession to these 
young confreres —written in irregular un¬ 
rhymed verse: verse, however, which is 
still verse, and not delirious prose. There 
are also two poems in assonant verse, one 
of them in lines of fourteen syllables, 
metrically quite regular. It is difficult to 
see any reason for the rejection of rhymes, 
but at all events they are rejected without 
disdain—frankly for a caprice. 

Almost all the poems in Bonheur are 
closely personal—confessions of weakness, 
confessions of penitence, confessions of 
“ l’ennui de vivre avec les gens et dans les 
choses,” confessions of good attempts foiled, 
of unachieved resolutions. With a touch of 
characteristic self-criticism Verlaine says in 
one place: 

“ Mais, helas ! je ratioclne 
Sur mes fautes et mes douleurs, 

Esptce de mauvais Racine 
Analysant jusqu’ii mes pleurs.” 

And in its measure and degree this is true : 
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there are times when confession becomes 
analysis, not to the advantage of the 
poetry. But, here as in Sat/esse, the really 
distinguishing work is an outpouring, of 
desires that speak the language of desire, 
of prayers that go up to God as prayers, 
not as literature; of confessions that have 
no reticences. 

One of the finest pieces tells the story 
of that endeavour to rebuild the ruined 
house of life which Yerlaine made at the 
time of his conversion, after those calm and 
salutary eighteen months’ of seclusion. 
This intensely personal poem, which is 
really a piece of the most exact autobio¬ 
graphy, becomes a symbol of all lives that 
have fallen, that have struggled to rise, 
that have failed in the endeavour. Towards 
the end the emotion rises in a crescendo, 
half of despair, half of hope, as he cries 
out in the very fury of helplessness against 
the worst of foes— 

“ Vous toujours, vil cri de haro, 

Qui me proclame et me diffame, 

Gueuse mepte, luclie bourreau, 

Horrible, horrible, horrible femme 

“ Vous, l’insultant mensonge noir. 

La haine longue, l’affront ranee, 

Vous qui seriez la desespoir, 

Si la Foi n'etait l’Esperance 

“ Et l’Esperance le pardon, 

Et ce pardon une vengeance. 

JIais quel voluptueux pardon, 

Quelle savoureuse vengeance ! ” 

Elsewhere he writes of his life in hospital— 
“last home perhaps, and best, the hos¬ 
pital ” ; of his child-wife, for whose memory 
he has so strange a mixture of regretful 
complaint and unassuaged self-reproach; 
and always he returns to the burden of 
“ Priez avec et pour le pauvre Lelian ! ” 

A few poems, less intimately personal, are 
scattered here and there—impressions, some 
of them, almost in the manner of the 
Romances sans Paroles. Here is one, which 
seems to me not to need its last stanza : so 
beautiful, so sufficing in itself, is the picture 
called up before our eyes, the impression— 
outline, colour, and harmony—evoked in 
the earlier stanzas. 

“ La cathedrale est majestueuse 
Que j’imagine on pleme campagne 
Sur quelque affluent de quelque Meuse 
Non loin de 1’Ocean qu’il regague, 

“ L’Ocean pas vu que je devine 
Par Pair charge de sels et d’aromes. 

La croix est d’or dans la nuit divine 
D’entre l’envol des tours et des dOmes ; 

“ Des angelus font aux campaniles 
TJne couronne d’argent qui chante ; 

De blancs hibous, aux longs cris gracilcs, 
Toument sans fin de sorte charmante ; 

“ Les processions jeunes et claires 
Vont et viennent de porches sans nombre, 

Soie et perles de vivants rosaires, 

Rogations pour de chers fruits U’ombre. 

“ Ce n’est pas un reve ni la vie, 

C’est ma Delle et ma chaste pensec, 

Si vous voulez, ma philosophic, 

Ma mort choisie ainsi deguisee.” 

Arthur Symons. 


“ English Statesmen.”— Peel. By J. E. 

Thursfield. (Macmillan.) 

Sib Eobert Peel is remembered, his name 
is honoured, for those acts of his public life 
which were most censured by his oldest 
friends; and the high place he holds in 
the British policy of the nineteenth century 
was gained by abandoning the positions he 
had defended, and by taking up those which 
he had denounced. Therefore, in any 
account of Peel’s life, we turn most anxiously 
to witness how these changes are regarded, 
and to what motives they are ascribed. No 
writer upon Peel’s career has been more 
thoughtful in this respect, and none has 
been quite equally candid and successful. 
Those who have lived much—as has the 
present writer—among the wealthiest of the 
merchants and manufacturers of Lancashire 
can, perhaps, better understand the personal 
character of Peol, in which humility and 
pride, each now and then overwrought, with 
the addition cf academic and political dis¬ 
tinction, formed a mixture, difficult, it seems, 
to unravel except by those who have had 
observation of all the threads of such 
complex life, especially the homely material 
fixed in that comparatively humble and 
unpicturesque house at Bury where Peel’s 
childhood was passed. Of those who have 
illustrated these characteristics in the highest 
place, Peel was the first, but not the greatest, 
representative. In Lancashire, attractions to 
ublic life are more vivid than elsewhere, 
ecause there is no escape from the clatter 
and the competition of public opinion. Sloth 
may affect neutrality and indifference, but 
energy and talent must take its side. Disraeli 
has written in Lothair of the country gentle¬ 
men that “ they live in the open air, they 
know but one language, ana they never 
read.” The difference between rural life 
and Lancashire life is at least as great as 
that between home education and a great 
public school. Peel’s father, a Lancashire 
man of the best type—whose conscientious 
and scrupulous care in business was trans¬ 
lated in the son to that which Mr. Thurs¬ 
field well describes as “ Peel’s exalted and 
almost pedantic sense of the proprieties of 
public life”—proud of his own success, and, 
seeking for his son the greater glory of a 
statesman’s career, devoted him from infancy 
to the sorvice of the country. Such a dedi¬ 
cation, when made on reasonable bases, is 
never unimportant as a factor in the life of 
the subject. The conscious claim of ascend¬ 
ancy over his fellows was a conspicuous note 
of Peel’s progress. His first great victory 
was gained at Oxford, and the halo of that 
sticcess illumined many succeeding years. 
It was very remarkable. 

“ The Class List, that new system of examina¬ 
tion which was to stamp so many statesmen and 
scholars, had been instituted in the first years 
of the century; but it was not until 1807 that 
the Examination had been divided into the two 
schools of classics and mathematics. Peel, who 
at school always ‘ knew his lesson ’ [that was 
the opinion of Byron, his schoolfellow], pre¬ 
sented himself for honours in both. He came 
out a double first, being the first of Oxford 
men ever to achieve that honour, and standing 
alone in the first class in mathematics.” 

Under the restricted suffrage which the lower 
political morality of 1809 then sanctioned in 


Ireland, Peel entered Parliament soon- after 
reaching manhood for the borough of 
Cashel, and, of course, was ready to combat, 
as he did by speech in 1812, the Eoman 
Catholic claims to emancipation. At that 
time, Castlereagh was one of the loaders of 
the Tory party in the House of Commons. 
As a good example of Mr. Thursfield’s 
concise historical style, we give the following 
on Castlereagh: 

“ In Ireland, his name stands for the cruelty 
with which the rebellion of 1798 was repressed 
and the corruption with which the Union was 
carried; in England it stands for the Six Acts 
and the policy they represented; in Europe for 
the Holy Alliance. When he died, the country 
rejoiced; when he was buried, the mob of 
Westminster cheered in triumph. Ho was the 
scapegoat of that obsolete Toryism which went ■ 
out of office with Eldon, and was finally ex¬ 
tinguished by the Reform Bill.” 

Yet Castlereagh never denied the Catholic 
claims, and many will agree with Mr. 
Thursfield that “ posterity has done him less 
than justice.” As chief secretary, Peel 
founded the constabulary now so famous in 
Ireland. It was Irish humour which called 
the new officer “bobby” and “peeler,” 
nicknames transferred to England—and 
still current in the slang of London streets 
—when Peel as home secretary reorganised 
the metropolitan police in 1829. 

In this very frugal, but otherwise most 
excellent, sketch of Peel, the name of Glad¬ 
stone, which must rise often in the mind of 
any reader, occurs first in connexion with a 
familiar personal incident. All that which 
in the character of Mr. Gladstone may be 
termed genius is superadded to the character 
of Peel. In fundamentals there is an extra¬ 
ordinary resemblance. Like Peel, Mr. 
Gladstone is “not a man of ordinary par¬ 
liamentary temper.” The greatness of such 
men is partly derived from their power of 
regarding their own acts and character as 
identified with the greatness, the honour, 
the welfare, and the dignity of their public 
deeds done in the name of the country. 
They are jealous of personal dignity and 
self-conscious almost to egotism. When 
Cobbett, in moving an address to the Crown 
praying that Peel should be dismissed from 
the Privy Council, referred with disdain to 
the origin of Peel’s family, the House 
would have treated the affair as a sorry 
joke, but Peel replied in elaborate and im¬ 
passioned speech. 

“ So deeply was he moved, so vehemently did 
he exert himself, that as he spoke the high 
collars which men wore in those days [Mr. 
Thursfield acknowledges this anecdote of tho 
collars from Mr. Gladstone] gradually became 
saturated with perspiration and fell back in 
limp disarray, betraying to all who saw him 
the intensity of his agitation.” 

We are now approaching the first of the 
three great tests and trials in which Peel 
was victorious over his former self, and 
upon which his fame must rest. These three 
great surrenders were, (1) on the currency, 
(2) on Catholic emancipation, and (3) on the 
corn laws. The biographer must be judged 
by his success in dealing with these crises. 
Disraeli attacked these changes of opinion, 
and declared the mind of Peel to be one 
“ huge appropriation clause.” Mr. Thurs- 
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field is clear and, we think, convincing in his 
view:— 

“This openness of min d, this readiness to 
follow mature and honest conviction whitherso¬ 
ever it might lead him, is Peel’s shining merit 
as a statesman. His convictions were not deter¬ 
mined by personal interest, by narrow views of 
political expediency, by cunningly laid schemes 


habits. This is the portrait which Thackeray 
draws of him in The Virginians ; and it 
recalls those heroes of the greater common¬ 
wealth to whom Washington may be com¬ 
pared, with their stem lives and their simple 
dignity, as they are celebrated by the poet: 
Aemilius Paulus, “ prodigal of his heroic 
^ „ ... soul Fabricius and Camillus, schooled by 

of party strategy. They were the slow, their saeva paupertas \ their desires and tlieir 


reasoned, sincere, and inevitable resultsof patient 
and painful reflection on the truth of things 
and its relation to the national welfare.” 

Peel established that gold standard of 
the currency which, though questioned, has 
never been upset. But from 1823 to 1827 
the extraordinary spectacle was presented 
of Canning advocating Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion from his place as leader of the House 
of Commons, and being answered by Peel, 
the second man in the ministry, from the 
same bench. That anomaly ended on March 
5, 1829, when, in a memorable speech, Peel 
abandoned his maintenance of the exclusion 
of Roman Catholics from Parliament and 
high offices of Statf, “ in consequence of the 
conviction that it can be no longer advan¬ 
tageously maintained, from believing that 
there are not adequate materials or sufficient 
instruments for its effectual and permanent 
continuance.” 

This, as Mr. Thursfield says, “ is the 
language not of conviction, but of sur¬ 
render, and in this matter thero appears 
a defect in Peel’s character which no argu¬ 
ment can satisfy. He deals otherwise with 
his change of front as to the currency and the 
corn laws. Yet in this frank declaration 
there is no absolute opposition to Mr. 
Thursfiold’s concluding judgment, that “the 
divinity enshrined in the innermost recesses 
of Peel’s nature was intellectual sincerity; 
to this ho rendered unswerving homage and 
unfaltering obedience.” It is on rocord by 
his own hand that in 1843 he had become 
convinced that the com laws could not be 
permanently maintained. On the same day, 
in 1846, that the Com and Customs Bill 
received the Royal Assent, Peel was placed 
in a minority in the House of Commons. 
It was then, in falling from power at the 
age of fifty-eight, with every assurance of 
his country’s gratitude and of the impartial 
testimony of history to the splendour of his 
public services, that Peel delivered his 
valedictory speech, containing words which 
are cut in granite at Manchester, and are 
graven still more imperishably in the hearts 
and memories of his countrymen, reminding 
“ those whose lot it is to labour and to earn 
their bread with the sweat of their brow ” 
that they may, through his self-sacrificing 
work, “recruit thoir exhausted strength 
with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter 
because it is no longer leavened with a 
sonse of injustice.” 

Arthur Arnold. 


ambition satisfied by their hereditary acres, 
their manners regulated by tho ancient 
customs of their family, aritus apto cum lare 
fundus. Not alone among the moderns, but 
certainly conspicuous among the greatest of 
the modems is Washington, in his resem¬ 
blance to an antique hero out of Plutarch: 
and it is curious to notice how, in every 
age, the model of good breeding and of 
austere living is referred to the traditional 
standard of “an elder fashion.” Mr. Austin 
Dobson talks of “ a fine, old-fashioned 
grace,” in one of his most pleasing verses; 
and Paterculus attributes “an old-fashioned 
grace ” to Sejanus, when he enumerates the 
real or the imaginary excellencies of that 
notorious minister. In Tacitus also, the 
same notion is continually present: his good 
characters, Agricola, Helvidius Priscus, 
Thrasea, are always commended for their 
ancient virtue, and above all for their 
old-world courtesy; “ quicquid mirati 

sumus manet mansurumque ost in animi3 
hominum, in aetemitate temporum, fama 
rerum.” So commanding is goodness, in 
itself; but so persuasive and abiding is its 
memory, when it is adorned by what Lord 
Chesterfield calls “ the Graces.” 


George Washington's Eulcs of Civility : Traced 
to their Sources and Restored. By Mon 
cure Daniel Conway. (Chatto & Windus.) 
This is a delightful and interesting volume, 
both for the matter it contains and for the 
sake of the great man who compiled it. 
The readers of any Life of Washington 
must remember him a stately figure of 
antique virtue, of simple and gracious 


The different effect of tho same things, said 
or done, when accompanied by them, is almost 
inconceivable. They prepare the way to tho 
heart; and the heart has such an influence over 
the understanding that it is worth while to 
engage it in our interest. People will no more 
advance their civility to a bear than their 
money to a bankrupt.” 

Washington was a votary of “ the 
Graces,” and he courted them from his 
earliest youth. Mr. Conway has re-printed 
a MS. book of Washington’s on manners, 
written when he was fourteen or fifteen; 
and he has traced these “ Rules of Civility ” 
back to their originals. Washington’s 
master was one James Marye, a Frenchman, 

. ox-Jesuit; one who wandored to the 
English settlements in America, and became 
a teacher there. His “Rules” appear to 
have been taken from a volume of Maximes, 
an early French w’ork, which was compiled 
by tho Jesuits, and used as a text-book of 
behaviour in their schools. Of this there 
was an English version, printed several 
times in the sovontoonth century; and M 
Marye, the ox-Jesuit pasteur, seems to have 
made use of tho English as well as of the 
French editions. The “Rules ” were cither 
dictated, as Mr. Conway thinks, or they 
may have been digested by the boys them 
selves, and then re-written according to 
their taste or memory; however that may 
be, Washington’s “ Rules ” are shorter and 
more vigorous than either of the originals 
Mr. Conway has printed the three texts, 
with all their errors, their variations, and 
their peculiarities; and ho desorvos our best 
thanks for enabling us to compare Washing¬ 
ton’s rendering with the language of the 


older versions. The Jesuit manual was 
enlarged and plagiarised by a later French¬ 
man, and this work was turned into English, 
or paraphrased, perhaps, and added to, by 
Obadiah Walker, the Master of University 
College in Oxford. Mr. Conway has done 
his editing most faithfully, and he has in¬ 
troduced the texts by an admirable preface. 

If it were possible to reproach him, it 
would be for denying to his readers any 
specimen of the “ elegant Latin,” “ the 
most elegant Latin ever met with,” into 
which Father Porin transformed the “ very 
unpolished French ” of the original maxims. 

It is cruel to be told of this polished Latin 
and not to see it; and into a book of civility, 
tho most elegant Latin ever met with” 
would have fitted well. 

But although it is impossible to cavil at 
Mi-. Conway’s editing, it may be allowable to 
challenge one statement in his introduction. 
He describes the Jesuit manual as “the 
mother of all works on civility.” Tho 
earliest notice he gives of it is in 1595 ; it 
was then in use at the College of La Flcche, 
and was sent by the pupils there to the 
College at Pont-a-Mousson. Now there are 
two great Italian books on civility, which 
must bo older than this manual of the 
French Jesuits. II Gahteo of Della Casa, 
and II Cortigiano of Castiglioni, are, so far 
os I know, the oldest books of civility in 
our modern literatures. And in England, 
if we turn from books to practice, we may 
find something older. In the fourteenth 
century William of Wykeham endowed his 
two colleges in Winchester and Oxford, and 
gave them their famous - motto “ Manners 
Makyth Man." This device of his colleges we 
may take to be an epitome of their statutes, 
which were framed to train not only 
scholars and pious clerks, but gentle¬ 
men. This object was very dear to Wyke¬ 
ham ; the end was great and worthy, he 
considered ; his colleges were to be a means 
of attaining it, and their motto was to be a 
perpetual remembrance of his intention. 

This plan of Wykeham’s for teaching 
civility by practico, and for handing it down 
as a great tradition, should never be for¬ 
gotten by those who treat of manners ; and 
porhaps Wykeham’s way is the best and 
wisest, for there is nothing more difficult to 
write than a book upon behaviour. Many 
students of Mrs. Chapone must have sus¬ 
pected, as they read her pages, that a person 
formed upon her rules might easily bo an 
unpleasing character. Della Casa and 
Castiglioni, however, have treated their 
difficult subject with a master’s hand : the 
one with common sense, not wanting in 
politeness; but the other with all tho delight¬ 
ful ease of a courtier, of a soldier, and of an 
accomplished scholar. In those books there 
is nothing of that formalism and stiffness, 
which are too evident in Mrs. Chapone. In 
Chesterfield, again, there is a fund of com¬ 
mon sense, which adds to the value and to 
the reality of his teaching. 


“ There is a natural good breeding,” he says, 
“ which occurs to every man of common sense, 
and is practised by every man of common good¬ 
nature. This good breeding is general, inde¬ 
pendent of modes; and consists in endeavours 
to please and oblige our fellow-creatures by all 
good offices, short of moral duties. This will be 
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practised by a good-natured American savage, 
as essentially as by the best-bred Euro¬ 
pean.” 

Mr. Conway gives an example of this in his 
preface: A. certain witness, in Kentucky, 
described someone as “a gentleman,” and 
being asked to explain his definition, “ If 
any man goes to his house,” he replied, “ he 
sets out the whiskey, and then goes 
and looks out of the window.” This 
particular instance is not, perhaps, what 
Lord Chesterfield may have contemplated: 
he is upon surer ground, when ho says 
more generally, “Good breeding is to 
all worldly qualifications what charity is to 
all Christian virtues ”; and, again, “ a 
man’s own good breeding is his best security 
against other people’s ill-manners.” Here 
he approaches to the first of Washington’s 
“ Rules ” : “Every Action done in Company 
ought to be with some sign of Respect to 
those that are present.” From this, as from 
a general principle, the “ Rules of Civility ” 
are deduced. “ Be minimis non curat lex ” is 
a maxim wise enough in civil and in 
criminal affairs; but in social affairs, how 
often it is that men violate the unwritten 
law, and their slight offences aro criminal 
to those who suffer from their heedless ways. 
“ In the Presence of Others sing not to your- 
solf with a humming Noise, nor Drum with 
your Fingers or Feet.” “Be not Angry at 
Tablo whatever happens.” “ Speak not of 
doleful Things in a Time of Mirth, or at the 
Table; Speak not of Melancholy Things as 
Death and Wounds.” 

The maxims, writes Mr. Conway, “ are 
partly ethical, but mainly relate to manners 
and civility; they are wise, gentle, and 
true. A character built on them would be 
virtuous and probably great.” He points 
out that in this admirable school, “ in what 
was little more than a village,” three 
American Presidents were reared; it was to 
the teaching and to the methods of their 
ex-Jesuit French master, that Washington, 
Madison, and Monroe owed something of 
their greatness. Mr. Conway mentions 
another school “for children gathered from 
the street.” It began every morning with 
“ a conduct lesson ” ; for this, the children 
crowded round the door before it opened, 
“ in their anxiety not to lose a word.” And 
this lesson “ gradually did away with all 
necessity for corporal punishments.” The 
readers of Boswell and of Goldsmith must 
remember, and must be influenced them¬ 
selves by, the winning manners of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, before whom Dr. Johnson 
was habitually tender and considerate. The 
sterner Swift, with all his party feeling, 
writes of Addison, “ they could refuse him 
nothing; they would make him king if he 
desired it.” It was to “ the Graces,” 
even more than to military and political 
accomplishments, that Chesterfield ascribed 
the greatest victories of Marlborough and 
the only real success of Bolingbroke. We 
admire the stem virtues of the early 
Romans, as Horace gives them; but we 
love the hero better, if to his virtues he add 
“ the Graces,” if he be not only animac 
magnae prodigus, but ad unguem fact us homo: 
a scholar and a gentleman, a man full of 
accomplishment and courtesy. 

Arthur G alton. 


A Ride to India Across Persia and Baluchistan. 

By Harry de Windt, F.R.G.8. With 

Illustrations by Herbert Walker from 

Sketches by the Author. (Chapman & 

Hall.) 

Notwithstanding the title, Mr. de Windt 
cleverly avoided the most difficult and 
perilous parts of tho land journey between 
Europe and India by taking ship at Bushire, 
in the Persian Gulf, for Son Miani, on the 
coast of Baluchistan. He felicitates himself, 
however, on having traversed some seventy 
miles of hitherto unknown road. Perhaps 
it would be as well had he been content to 
write a brief description of this portion of 
the route, since he would then have escaped 
all suspicion of plagiarism. As it is, 1 am 
compelled to point out that a work by Mr. 
A. W. Hughes { The Country of Balochistan, 
London, 1877) has been made use of in a 
way which seems utterly indefensible. This 
is a serious accusation to bring against an 
author of some repute, but it can easily be 
proved by means of a few parallel passages. 
The following extracts will show Mr. de 
Windt’s mothod:— 

Hughes. De Windt. 

“Owing to the “Owing to the 
nomadic nature of the nomadic nature of the 
great majority of the Baluchis, the barrenness 
inhabitants of Baluchis- of their country and 
tin, the general barren- consequent absence of 
ness of the country, and manufactures and com- 
thc consequent absence merce, permanent settle- 
of any valuable com- ments are very rare ” 
merceaudmanufactures, (p. 2'28). 
towns and villages are 
comparatively speaking 
few” (p. 25). 

“ The dwellings of the “ The dwellings of the 
pastoral tribes are nomads consist of a 
simply formed by a number of long, slender 
number of long. Blender poles, bent and inverted 
poles, bent ana inverted towards each other, over 
towards each other, over which are stretched slips 
which are placed slips of coarse fabrics of 
of the coarse fabric of camel’s hair ” (p. 280). 
camel-hair” (p. 39 ). 

“ No large river — “ There are no per- 

like the Indus — flows manent rivers in this 
through any part of this country. To this fact 
immense territory, and is perhaps due the slight 
to this circumstance is knowledge obtained up 
in all probability due to tho present time of 
the slight knowledge at the interior, where arid, 
present possessed of the sandy deserts, danger- 
interior, where arid, ous alike to native or 
sandy deserts, danger- European travellers, are 
ous alike to the native the rule, and cover those 
of the country and to large open spaces 
the traveller, arc the marked upon maps 
rule, and cover gener- as * unexplored.’ Not¬ 
ally those large open withstanding the great 
spaces shown upon the width of the bed of the 
map as * unexplored.’ Purali river, in many 
... Notwithstanding the places, it has no regular 
great width of the bed outlet into the sea. Its 
of the Purali, in many waters, when in flood 
places, it has no regular from the rainfall, lose 
embouchure into the themselves in the level 
sea : but its water, when plains in a chain of la¬ 
in flood from rainfall, goons or swamps” (p. 
seems to lose itself in the 235). 
level plains in a chain 
of temporary swamps 
and marshes” (p. 9). 

“ Vermin and venom- “ Vermin and venom¬ 
ous animals are,Pottinger ous animals aro not so 

observes, not so common common as in India. 

as in Hindustan; but We were much annoyed 
Masson especially calls by a loathsome bug, the 
attention to a loathsome mangar, which infests the 
bug,called mangur, which houses of Kelfit ” (p. 
he found infested the 247). 
houses at Relit ” (p. 18). 


Did the same mangur which vexed Masson, 
in 1844 also ravage the cuticle of Mr. de 
Windt in 1890 ? 

Hvgue8. De Windt. 

‘ ‘A very commendable ‘ ‘ The most commend- 
trait in the character of able trait in the Baluch 
the Baluch is his prac- is his practice of hospi- 
tice of hospitality (rnny), tality, or zang, os it is 
.... the person of a called. As among tho 
guest being looked upon Arabs, a guest is held 
as sacred” (p. 41). sacred” (p. 280). 

Zang in the above is possibly a misprint 
for nang. Further on, Mr. de Windt rightly 
translates zang as “ betrothal.” He is still 
borrowing, as will be seen, from Mr. 
Hughes :— 

Hvohes. De Windt. 

“With tho Baluchis “ Marriage is attended 
marriage is attended with great festivities, 
with great festivities. The first step is called 
The first step is the sang, the zang, or betrothal, 
or betrothal, which is which is regarded as of 
regarded as of a very a very sacred nature, the 
sacred nature, the final final rite being known 
rite being known as nil - as nikkar. On the wed- 
kar. . . . On the wedding ding day the bride- 
day the bridegroom, groom, gorgeously nr- 
gorgeously arrayed and rayed and mounted on 
mounted on a horse, his best horse or camel, 
proceeds with his friends proceeds with his friends 
to some notable ziaral, to a ziarat or shrine, 
or shrine, there to im- there to implore a bless- 
plore a blessing, after ing, after which the 
which the unit, or mar- tcinnis {sic), or marriage, 
riage form, is gone is gone through by a 
through by a mulla ” moullah ” (p. 282). 

(P- 40). 

Mr. do Windt cannot even transcribe his 
material correctly, as will be seen from the 
following extracts:— 

Hvohes. Db Windt. 

“ The Baluchis ...“■•■• the Brah- 
themselves ascribe their uis in the North and 
origin to the earliest the Baluchis in the 
Mahomedan invaders of South. The former {sic) 
Persia, and are extremely ascribe their origin to 
desirous of being sup- the earliest Moham- 
posed to be of Arab medan invaders of Per- 
extraction” (page 26). sia, and boast of their 
“ The Brahuis Pottinger Arab descent; the latter 
considerstobea nation of {sic) are supposed by 
Tartar mountaineers who some to have been 
settled at a veiy early originally a nation of 
period in the Southern Tartar mountaineers who 
parts of Asia” (p. 28). settled at a very early 
period in the Southern 
pnrts of Asia” (p. 227). 

Mr. de Windt quotes, apparently from 
Hughes, Pottingcr’s animated description of 
a Baluch foray, but must needs a'id on his 
own account that Pottinger traversed Baluch¬ 
istan in the last century, which is another 
inept blunder. The late Sir Henry Pottinger 
was born in 1789, and travelled in Balu¬ 
chistan in 1816. Among other informa¬ 
tion annexed without acknowledgment from 
Hughes is that relating to the climate and 
agriculture of the country. Writing in 
1877, Mr. Hughes said that the extreme 
maximum heat recorded at Kolat was 103° 
Fahrenheit. Mr. de Windt gives the same 
figure for tho maximum “as yet” (1890) 
recorded. The stories about dust storms aro 
copied almost w'ord for word from Hughes; 
so too is the quaint legend of the Hill of the 
Forty Bodies. The vocabularies in the 
appendix are not taken verbatim from 
Hughes, Mr. de Windt having introduced 
fortuitous variations of his own. For 
example, Mr. Hughes gives khar as the 
Brahui equivalent for “angry.” Mr. de 
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Windt makes out that khar means an 
“ ant.” Morink, however, is the Brahui for 
“ ant,” corresponding to the Makrani mor. 

But the most infelicitous example of Mr. 
de Windt’s clumsy pilfering occurs when he 
tells us about the troglodyte city of Shahr 
Roghan. The results of his explorations, ho 
writes, may be better explained to the 
reader in the words of an older and more 
experienced observer; and he proceeds to 
quote (not, I suspect, from the original, but 
second-hand, as usual, from Hughes) the 
account Carless gave of the cave-dwellings 
at Shahr Roghan. Now, Lieutenant Carless 
of the old Indian Navy travelled in Belu- 
chistan, I believe, in the year 1838. How 
he could foreordain the results of explora¬ 
tions made by Mr. de Windt in 1890 passes 
comprehension. Mr. de Windt leaves out 
the most interesting part of his predecessor’s 
story, the legend about the troglodyte prin¬ 
cess, beloved by demons, who was rescued 
by a handsome young prince from Egypt. 

Unscrupulous as he is in presenting the 
result of other people’s researches as his 
own, Mr. de Windt sometimes omits to 
borrow when borrowing would have been 
almost excusable. Referring to the curious 
stone circles met with in different parts of 
Baluchistan, he says— 

‘ 1 Our Baluchis could not or would not explain 
the raison d'etre of them, though the stones 
must in many instances have been brought 
great distances and for a definite purpose. I 
could not, however, get any explanation regard¬ 
ing them at either Kelat or Quetta.” 

Yet Mr. Hughes notices that, according to 
Dr. Bellew, these stone circles are made by 
the Brahuis in commemoration of marriages. 

Perhaps almost enough has been said in 
the way of exposing Mr. de Windt’s remark¬ 
able notions of literary morality. His ill- 
digested and unmannerly plagiarisms make 
it impossible to review the book seriously. 
The customary inscription “all rights 
reserved” appears on the title-page, but 
there is no telling how much of it or how 
little of it is really his own. It is evident, 
however, that he has forfeited all claims to 
be regarded as an original explorer; 
and when ho expresses surprise “that 
Baluchistan should have been so long 
allowed to remain the terra incognita that it 
is,” one can only laugh at the impertinence 
which ignores the explorations of a long 
line of travellers, beginning with Pottinger 
and Christie, and ending with Sir Oliver St. 
John, Sir Robert Sandeman, Mr. Floyer, 
Captain Jennings, Colonel Mark Bell, and 
others, of whom Mr. de Windt seems never 
to have heard. The idea of Baluchistan 
being a terra incognita till Mr. de Windt 
appeared on the scene—with Hughes’s book 
in his saddle-bags—is almost too ludicrous. 

Besides discovering Baluchistan, Mr. de 
Windt traversed Persia, no uncommon ex¬ 
ploit in these days. This part of his journey 
was chiefly remarkable from the fact that 
he was foolish enough to choose the wrong 
time of year for the trip. He found the 
Teheran bazaar “ on the whole disappoint¬ 
ing.” He also “experienced a feeling of 
disappointment on first sight of the ruins 
of Persepolis.” At Kashan he saw a 
Persian girl “ with one of the sweetest and 
fairest faces it has ever been my good 


fortune to look upon.” At Isfahan he was 
puzzled to find in the Palace of the Forty 
Pillars pictures of ladies and gentlemen in 
Elizabethan costume, and was unable to 
discover how they got there. Surely Mr. 
de Windt might have read the Adventures 
of Saji Baba. The Haji says these pictures 
are portraits of the Europeans who flocked 
to the Court of Shah Abbas. That monarch, 
as Sir George Birdwood remarks in his 
Report on the India Office Records, sent some 
young Persians to Italy to study painting; 
and according to Persian tradition they 
were taught by Raphael of Urbino himself 
—a curious anachronism. Morier says that 
Shah Abbas had Dutch painters in his 
service. 

Something should be said about Mr. de 
Windt’s personal adventures in Baluchistan. 
There is no reason to suppose that he ex¬ 
tracted them out of other books, and they 
do not appear to have been very exciting. 
He found photographs of Mrs. Langtry and 
Miss Ellen Terry on sale at Las Beila. He in¬ 
terviewed the Khan of Kelat, who seized the 
opportunity to suggest that Abdur Rahman 
of Kabul is no true friend of the English. 
The Khan’s Wazir inquired anxiously after 
Mr. Gladstone’s health. On reaching Quetta, 
Mr. de Windt accepted the hospitality 
proferred by an English official there; 
which, however, does not deter him from 
pleasantly observing that the chief diversions 
of English society at Quetta are dances, 
polo, flirtation, drink, and divorce. 

The book is illustrated; and there is a 
map of Eastern Baluchistan, copied, but 
without acknowledgment, from the maps 
of the Indian Government Survey. The 
author’s system of transliteration for ori¬ 
ental names is peculiar. The Jam of Las 
Beila becomes “Djam”; and a kanat, a 
Persian irrigation aqueduct, is a “Con¬ 
naught.” 

Stephen Wheeler. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Cobra Diamond. By Arthur Lillie. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Richest Merchant in Rotterdam. By A. 
N. Homer. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

La Fenton. By Gwendolen Douglas Galton. 

In 2 vols. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Mrs. Lincoln's Niece. By Anne Lupton. 
(Digby & Long.) 

A Maiden Fair to See. By F. C. Philips and 
C. J. Wills. (Trischler.) 

Country Souse Sketches. By C. C. Rhys. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Mystery of Ritherdon's Grange. By 
Saumarez de Havilland. (Trischler.) 

The occult mysteries of Indian magic have 
been cleverly brought into requisition by 
Mr. Lillie in The Cobra Diamond. If the 
story is highly improbable, it is none the less 
readable on that account. Paracelsus was 
quite a commonplace individual compared 
with Wung Dumpy, the leading “ adept ” 
of this new philosophy, brought over from 
Hindostan to Europe, and crystallised as it 
were into the great cobra diamond. This 
precious stone is presented by Jeswunt 
Sirdar, the great occultist, to the hero of the 


novel, Captain Montague Lepel, afterwards 
Lord Aveling. He finds it a very expensive 
present indeed; for instead of bringing 
him good fortune, it makes ducks ana 
drakes of the fortune which he already 
possessed. Lepel had only to hold the 
diamond in his right hand and say, “ In the 
sacred name of Jagganatha I desire such 
and such a thing, and, hey presto, the 
affair was concluded. But it was a very 
bad stone, notwithstanding. Although it 
was able to give Lepel a peerage, old 
estates, the consideration of the world, 
and the lady of his choice, each of the 
gifts had to be very dearly purchased. A 
father must die and his son be charged 
with his murder, an unde must become a 
maniac, a friend be ruined, and a betrothed 
lady be hunted down to the grave ; for the 
cobra diamond did not give out and out, but 
could only transfer —tor a consideration. 
By its spells a lady was magnetised to com¬ 
mit the murder for which Lepel was first 
arrested, and, after him, one of his dearest 
friends. The British public will be some¬ 
what exercised to know what Mr. Lillie 
is aiming at, but that will be no bar to 
the enjoyment of his narrative. The whole 
story seems to turn on this psychological 
hypothesis —“ Could a wicked man throw 
his spirit-body to a distance? Could a 
wicked man, by the aid of some diabolic 
spell, cause an innocent person unknowingly 
to commit a horrid crime ? ” Some medical 
experts have maintained this theory, which is 
based on the transfusion of the magnetic force. 
In the present case, the diamond is made the 
agent, and it is supposed to contain within it 
the magical powers of a thousand professors 
of the black art. Mr. Lillie’s story is very 
ingeniously put together, and it is certainly 
not devoid of talent. But are not some of 
his hits at living personages rather too 
personal ? For example, a young artist is 
told that he has painted a picture which is 
plainly an echo "of Sir Rose Madder, the 
fashionable portrait - painter ; and that, 
“ unless the fates have some sharp stroke in 
store, a terrible gulf is yawning before him. 
He may become a baronet, live in a marble 
palace, and paint aldermen’s daughters in 
saeeula saeculorum." 

In The Richest Merchant in Rotterdam, Mr. 
Homer describes the serpentine process by 
which Mynheer Stephen Yanderhagen, the 
millionaire in question, gets completely 
within his toils Sir John Milford, a Devon¬ 
shire baronet of ancient family but broken 
fortunes. Sir John’s beautiful daughter, 
Madge, while yet in her teens, betroths 
herself to a fine young fellow, Philip 
Moresby; but Yanderhagen, who is old 
enough to be the girl’s grandfather, resolves 
that the union shall never take place, and 
that he himself shall be Madge’s husband. 
Such a ease of May and December has 
rarely been seen, even in the great matri¬ 
monial slave market. He lays his plans 
with devilish ingenuity, and they succeed 
to a nicety—that is, he so winds his coils 
round the unfortunate Sir John that Madge 
is obliged to sacrifice herself to save lier 
family. Besides this, a forged letter has 
been made the means of branding her lover 
Philip as a criminal. Finally, Vanderhagen 
has Philip abducted, and he is believed to 
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be dead. But the villains whom he has 
employed are defeated in their object; and 
Philip re-appears in Rotterdam, to the 
amazement and consternation of Vander- 
hagen and his accomplices. Another des¬ 
perate effort is made to crush him on a false 
charge, but it breaks down, and the dead 
body of Vanderhagen is found under tragi¬ 
cal circumstances. He has been the victim 
of one of his own experiments with secret 
doors and underground collars. The plot is 
very well conceived and wrought out; and 
the child-lovers, after many trials, are 
happily united at last. 

For the honour of human nature, we trust 
there are not many villains in the world like 
Philip Darrel, the central figure in Miss 
Douglas Galton’s novel, La Fenton. He not 
only poisons his father’s mind against his 
brother and gets him disinherited, but im¬ 
prisons the old squire himself as a lunatic for 
two years, entering meanwhile into the full 
possession of the estates. When the brother 
who has been betrayed dies abroad, he tries 
to compel a marriage between his daughter 
and his own eldest son; but before his last 
nefarious scheme can be carried through, 
his conspiracies are exposed, and he meets 
with a fearful death at the hands of his 
father—now a lunatic indeed, from his long 
incarceration. Stella Darrel is a noble girl, 
who unfortunately gives her love at first to 
a fickle artist; but she ultimately finds a 
better mate in George St. John, a man of 
sterling character. Stella had pictured the 
world as a “ fair elysium, where the men 
were like Sir Lancelot, and the women like 
St. Catherine.” Though she is to a con¬ 
siderable extent disillusioned, her faith in 
humanity is somewhat restored by a con¬ 
templation of the virtues of St. John. All 
the characters are drawn with a certain 
amount of vigour ; and if—as we surmise— 
it be a first work, the novel exhibits some 
promise. 

Miss Lupton’s story, Mrs. Lincoln's Niece, 
is of the good old Della Cruscan type. 
Louisa de Yere, the heroine, is a young 
orphan left in the care of a cruel aunt. 
She is very beautiful—therefore she is to be 
wooed by the men; and for the same reason, 
of course, she is to be hated by the women. 
Louisa is accidentally left immured in an old 
priory, where she makes the acquaintance of 
a romantic youth named Hubert Beaumont. 
They of course fall in love, and marry 
secretly. But unfortunately a wicked 
baronet, Sir James Beaumont, the uncle of 
Hubert, persecutes Louise with his atten¬ 
tions, and carries her off, keeping her in 
security for some time, though without 
subduing her to his will. In the end she 
escapes, and after a variety of experiences 
she and her husband are at length re¬ 
united. As for the rest of the chronicles in 
this moving story, have we not read them 
again and again in eighteenth - century 
romances ? 

The partnership between Mr. F. C. Philips 
and Mr. C. J. Wills seems to have taken all 
the naughtiness out of the former and much 
of the spirit out of the latter. Notwith¬ 
standing its irreproachable character, how¬ 
ever, A Maiden Fair to See is very pleasant 
reading. There is something sad in the 


history of Charles Fairholme, who begins 
life admirably, attaining great distinction in 
the legal world, but who, after losing his 
wife, falls into evil courses and kills himself 
by gambling and drinking. The “ maiden 
fair to see” is his orphan daughter, who 
is brought up by humble friends, though 
she has aristocratic relations living on the 
mother’s side. One boyish character, that 
of John Graham, is almost worthy of 
Dickens. We presume that we may put 
down to Mr. Wills the caustic passages 
dealing with English barristers and the bar, 
and that Mr. Philips is responsible for the 
female characters. The volume is hand¬ 
somely illustrated by Mr. G. A. Storey. 

Mr. C. 0. Rhys is extremely smart in his 
Country House Sketches. There is not one 
that is not piquant to a degree, and some of 
his observations and descriptions might be 
voted just a little risque. But no one could 
conscientiously say the author is dull, and 
any writer who is lively and amusing in this 
somewhat frivolous age is pretty sure of a 
hearing from the novel-reading public. Mr. 
Rhys, nevertheless, is really clever, as his 
sketches of “ The Widow Watkins,” “ The 
Major’s Mistake,” “A St. Leger Legacy,” 
&e., are sufficient to prove. 

Blood-curdling, both in its incidents and 
in its grammar, is Ritherdon’s Grange. As 
a story, it is certainly not devoid of interest; 
and Mr. De Havilland states that the scenes 
within the docks of the port of London 
during the Great Strike, the barristers’ 
chambers and the dining hall of the Temple, 
the incidents of the voyage to the East, and 
the marvellous Ceylon experiences, are all 
within his personal knowledge or that 
of his friends. But such phrases as “ Who 
I turned out of my gang,” grate on the ear; 
and what are we to think of tho very opening 
paragraph of the novel, “ A storm-red 
setting summer’s sun had flashed its lurid 
rays,” &c. ? 

G. Barnett Smith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Dante Illustrations and Notes. By P. A. Tra- 
quair and J. S. Black. (Edinburgh: Privately 
printed.) This dainty little volume, which 
is distinguished by the beauty alike of its 
printing, paper, and binding, will be welcomed 
by readers of the Divina Commedia as a valu¬ 
able addition to Dantesque literature. The 
illustrations by Mrs. Traquair, consisting of 
twenty diagrammatic plates, form the special 
feature of the book. We may congratulate 
the artist on the success with which she has 
accomplished a difficult task. The designs, 
which strike one as thoroughly original, give 
evidence of a detailed acquaintance with the 
poem they are intended to elucidate. They are 
well executed, and free from confusion and 
over-crowding—no slight achievement con¬ 
sidering the complexity of the subject and the 
small space available for the treatment of it. 
The plates in illustration of the Inferno and the 
Paradiso, being necessarily more or less of the 
nature of diagrams, are neither so original 
nor so artistic as those belonging to the 
Purgatorio. Like most real lovers of the 
Divina Commedia, Mrs. Traquair confesses her 
preference for the second cantica of the poem. 
She devotes to it nine drawings, as against five 
for the Inferno and six for the Paradiso. From 
among the first we may single out for especial 


praise the drawings of the Earthly Paradise 
and of the Mystic Procession, which are 
peculiarly graceful and poetical. Perhaps the 
least successful, if not the least ambitious, of 
all the compositions is the last of the series, 
in which the artist has attempted to delineate 
the Celestial Bose and its countless denizens, a 
subject which hardly lends itself to artistic 
treatment. All' alta fantasia qui maned possa ! 
We may draw attention to an anachronism in 
the woodcut on the title-page, in which Dante 
is depicted with tho cupola and campanile of 
the cathedral of Florence in the backgroimd. 
Giotto did not begin his tower until more than 
ten years after Dante’s death, while it was not 
until the next century, just one hundred years 
later, that Brunelleschi set to work on his 
dome. Mrs. Traquair, however, errs here in 
good company, for Michelino in his picture of 
Dante (in the Duomo) is guilty of the same 
laxity. To the mere student of the Divina 
Commedia perhaps the most attractive portion 
of this borne will be the “ Notes ” of Mr. J. 8. 
Black. These comprise a “ Dante Chronology,” 
a brief bibliography, and a catalogue of Dante’s 
library, i.e. a list of books Dante is known or 
presumed to have been familiar with. In the 
first of these, Mr. Black has done exclusively 
for the years of Dante’s life (1265-1321), and 
with more minuteness, what Yon Beumont 
accomplished for tho whole period of Florentine 
history in his well-known Tavole Chronologiehe 
e Sincrone. Under the date 1300 is included 
the chronology of the “ Vision,” with refer¬ 
ences to the poem. A great deal of useful in¬ 
formation, collected from various out-of-the- 
way sources, is contained in these notes, as 
well as in the catalogue of Dante's books. 
This list, which is compiled in scholarly fashion, 
is, we believe, the first attempt of the kind; at 
all events, the first that in any degree 
approaches completeness. It is especially in¬ 
teresting, as showing what the poet’s resources 
were, and how far he was indebted to ancient 
and contemporary literature. It is strange 
that Dante nowhere refers to his great com¬ 
patriot, Marco Polo. We observe that in the 
notes Amaut Daniel is credited with the com¬ 
position of a Lancelot romance, “ which is now 
lost, and with it (as Witto thinks) the key to 
the obscure allusion in Par. xvi. 14, 13.” Tho 
finding of the key in question was announced 
in the Academy four or five years ago. 
Arnaut’s romance has not yet been found, nor 
is it likely to bo; for, pace Witte, it never 
existed. In conclusion, we have but one 
fault to find with this little book, viz., that it 
is “privately printed,” and therefore praeti- 
tically inaccessible. We hope those responsible 
may be induced to publish it. By so doing 
they will earn the gratitude of all students and 
lovers of Dante. 


In the Footprints of Charles Lamb. By 
Benjamin Ellis Martin. Illustrated by Herbert 
Bailton and John Fulleylove. With a Biblio¬ 
graphy by E. D. North. (Bentley.) This book, 
like Mr. Laurence Hutton’s Literary Land¬ 
marks of London, we owe to the piety of an 
American pilgrim. Availing himself of the not 
very abundant traces, he has followed Lamb’s 
places of residence, from the ground-floor in 
Crown Office Bow, Temple, where he was bom 
in 1775, to Bay-cottage, Edmonton, where he 
died in 1834. Both of these remain compara¬ 
tively unaltered; so also does that little house 
in Islington, associated with George Dyer’s mis¬ 
adventure in the New Biver which used to 
flow by its foot. But some of Lamb’s other 
homes have entirely disappeared, though 
records of them are in existence. We could 
have wished that the author had carried out the 
original idea of his book by giving some de¬ 
scription of Lamb’s many associations with 
“ pleasant Hertfordshire,” as well as of Nether 
Stowey, and by trying to recover the tradi- 
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tions about Mm that must still linger in the 
India Office. Instead of that, he has expanded 
his volume into a familiar biography, by col¬ 
lecting the anecdotes about Lamb which are 
already so numerous. The illustrations are 
printed in the beet style of American reproduc¬ 
tion; and the bibliography, wMch is a very 
creditable piece of work, is the more useful as 
Lamb has not yet been included in the “ Great 
Writers ” series. We have noticed, however, 
an ugly misprint in the Latin quotation on 
p. 151. 

Essays in Little. By Andrew Lang. (Henry.) 
The editor of this new series, called “ The 
WMtefriar8Library of Wit and Humour,” would 
indeed be fortunate if he could maintain 
throughout the standard set by his opening 
volume. But that, we know, is impossible. 
For the wide public, though they may just 
tolerate the scholarly refinement of Mr. Lang’s 
less serious style, will demand in future issues a 
coarser stimulus and a more direct appeal to 
the wit and humour of their own daily life. 
Meanwhile, let us be grateful for another col¬ 
lection of those bright pieces wMch the author 
is wont to distribute so freely, at the request of 
American editors or newspaper syndicates, in 
quarters where they are not easy of preservation. 
On Homer, Walter Scott, and Dumas, on 
Thackeray and Dickens, on Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, we have—or, at least, 
we think we have—already heard what Mr. 
Lang has to say. But his paper on Mr. Thomas 
Haynes Bay ley—that forgotten writer of unfor¬ 
gettable vers de sociHe —is most welcome, less 
for its subject than for the opportunity it has 
given for a display of kindly raillery. The 
parodies here perpetrated arc worthy of the 
Oxford Magazine in its prime. We would also 
call attention to the ‘ ‘ Letter to a Young 
Journalist,” in wMch for once Mr. Lang drops 
the flapper and takes up the scourge, to rebuke 
and punish the latest forms of society journalism. 
The protest will, doubtless, be ineffectual; but 
none the less, we thank the author for having 
thus delivered his mind against one of the most 
insidious evils of the age. All writers to the 
press cannot hope to rival Mr. Lang’s supreme 
facility; but they may at any rate follow his 
example, by making honest copy out of the 
published books of their friends, rather than by 
turning into pence the smoking-room gossip 
about their friends’ private affairs. The “ get- 
up ” of the series is satisfactory; and the por¬ 
trait of Mr. Lang is excellent—though we 
fancy that the editor must have had some 
difficulty in obtaining from him this concession 
to the popular demand. 

Afghan Poetry of the Seventeenth Century : 
being Selections from the Poems of Khush Hal 
Khan Khatak. Edited and compiled by C. E. 
Biddulph. (Kegan Paul & Co.) In confining 
himself to the works of Khush Hal, Mr. Bid¬ 
dulph has been guided by a sure insight, for 
the warrior-poet has not only'"thrown all Ms 
predecessors—with perhaps the single exception 
of Mirza—into the shade of oblivion, but he 
retains his popularity at the present day. In 
Ms recent great work upon the Popular Songs 
of the Afghans, M. Darmesteter tells us that 
when he was collecting Ms materials, and asked 
a bard to give him a song, he invariably re¬ 
ceived the same answer: “Do you want a song 
of Khush Half” The selections are printed 
in clear and elegant type, and the rendering 
is admirable in its combination of point and 
literalness; but no order appears to have been 
followed in the arrangement. It would have 
been better, we think, if the selections had 
been grouped according to their character, as 
political, gnomic, and amatory; and the addi¬ 
tion of a few historical notes would have been 
of great service to the student. In the preface 
the author shows himself rather stingy of in¬ 


formation, and has failed to do adequate 
justice even within the limits of a sketch to so 
fascinating a subject as the character and 
adventures of Khush Hal. The grammatical 
introduction is dear and concise, and will 
doubtless fulfil its purpose of assisting tho 
studies of beginners; but one criticism with 
regard to a point of theory may be made in 
conclusion. When the author says that many 
words “ whose origin could not apparently be 
traced to any Persian or Arabic source” were 
“ evidently of Sanskrit origin,” he is likely to 
give rise to the misconception that the original 
nucleus of the Afghan language is Indian, or 
at least contains Indian elements; whereas we 
now know that the Indian element is as much 
a borrowed feature as the Semitic, and that the 
original affinities of Afghan proper are purely 
Iranian. 

La Espuma : novela de costumbres contem- 
poraneas. Illustracion de M. Alcazar y Jose 
Cuchy. In2vols. (Barcelona.) Froth: a Novel. 
By Armando Palacio Valdes. Translated from 
the Spanish by Clara Bell. (Heinemann.) This 
novel of Palacio Valdes deals with the shady 
side of club life, with men about town in 
Madrid, with the worst class of moneyed men 
and the newly enriched, their wives and female 
associates. The prototype of the hero was a well- 
known Madrid banker, andmanyofthe anecdotes 
given are either current stories of his time, or 
facts that really happened; but, in spite of this 
substratum of actual fact, there is little in the 
book that is peculiarly Spanish. The life of 
the fast man about town, and of the wortMess 
moneyed upstart, is pretty much the same in 
all European capitals. Seuor Valdes has not 
succeeded, as Galdos did in his Familia de 
Leon Roch and in La Desheredada, in depicting 
what is more peculiar to Spain—the utter 
absence of all idea of political morality, and 
the unblushing robbery of public funds by those 
who should be the guardians of them ; nor has 
he Galdos’ power of drawing the gradual 
deterioration of individual character from a 
single original flaw. His picture, gross as it is, 
does not introduce us to any new society, as 
does the even more repulsive sketch of Asturian 
society by Leopoldo Alas in La Regenia. We 
find it difficult to understand why this novel 
should have been selected for translation rather 
than some of its predecessors by the same 
author— La Hermann Sun Sutpkio, for instance, 
the first volume of which is a really graceful 
narrative of a side of Spanish life altogether 
unknown to most Englishmen. It is throughout 
superior to the present work. The translator, 
however, has done her work admirably. We 
have nothing but praise to give to it—that is, 
to all that she has done, for she has rightly 
omitted much of the original, which may be 
more appropriately termed “ Filth ” than 
“Froth”; it is, indeed, almost gratuitously in¬ 
troduced, and has little or no bearing on the 
subsequent action. By far the best things in 
the original are the vignette illustrations. 
Many of these are excellent, and worthy of 
a better theme. Barcelona publishers, and not 
this firm only, have almost a speciality of tMs 
kind of small illustrations in the text; they are 
not always successful, but the best of them are 
so good that we wonder that they are not better 
known in England than they appear to be. 

Some Poets of the People in Foreign Lands. 
Second Edition: Revised. By J. W. Crombie. 
(Elliot Stock.) The greatest change in this new 
and revised edition of The Potts and Peoples of 
Foreign Lands is in the title; the greatest 
addition is that of a short Preface giving the 
reasons for the change. The new title is 
certainly more appropriate than the old; but 
the volume remains substantially the same—a 
pleasant chatty sketch of the life and works of 
five foreign popular poets, with specimens 
translated into verse. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. EntfKR MaonUsson, of the University 
Library, Cambridge, has been fortunate enough 
to find, among the unexplored MS. treasures of 
the Phillipps collection at Cheltenham, a valu¬ 
able Icelandic codex, wMch has been lost to 
sight since the beginning of the century. It is 
the Skariisbok, or Codex Scardensis, of “ Pos- 
tulasogur,” which contains the fullest known 
account of the lives and acts of the apostles in 
Icelandic. When complete, it consisted of 
ninety-six vellum leaves (of wMch one is now 
missing), measuring 16J by 12 inches. 

A memorial is being signed among men of 
letters on behalf of Mr. Henry Vizetelly, with 
the aim of obtaining a pecuniary grant in his 
favour from the Royal Literary Fund. Tho 
appeal is based upon his early work as a 
journalist, and upon the numerous books that 
he has himself written. Mr. Vizetelly has 
reached Ms seventieth year, and is now, we 
regret to add, in very broken health. 

The next volume of the Badminton Library, 
to be published in May, will be Riding, written 
by the two editors of the series, the Duke of 
Beaufort and Mr. A. E. T. Watson, with the 
co-operation of the Earl of Suffolk and Berk¬ 
shire, the Earl of Onslow, and Mr. W. R. 
Weir. There will also be a special chapter on 
Polo by Mr. J. Moray Brown. 

Volumes 1 and 6 of The Poets and the Poetry 
of the Nineteenth Century will be published by 
Messrs. HutcMnson & Co. in a few days. The 
special aim of the work is to bo an anthology 
of unusual magnitude, the text of which will 
be of an accuracy so impeccable that literary 
men may use it as fearlessly as though they 
were referring to the original text. Tho 
critioal articles in vol. 1, devoted to tho 
Georgian poets, are mainly written by the 
editor, Mr. Alfred H. Miles. Vols. 2 and 3, 
devoted to the later Georgian poets, are not 
ready, nor are vols. 4 and 5, wMch deal with 
Lord Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, Dr. Hake, 
W. Bell Scott, and others. Among tho poets 
treated in vol. 6 are Mr. William Morris, Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Robert Buchanan, Mr. Alfred 
Austin, Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and Mr. Monkhouse. The critical 
articles upon these are written by Mr. J. A. 
Symonds, Mr. Buxton Forman, Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell, Mr. Arthur Symons, and Mr. Havelock 
Ellis. This volume will be followed by others 
devoted to the later Victorian poets. 

Apropos of the recurrence of Primrose Day on 
Sunday next, a few early copies of Mr. Henry 
Lake’s Personal Reminiscences of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, are ready tMs week, and the work 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. Mr. Lake was a member of 
Mr. Disraeli’s committee and a worker with 
Mm throughout his first canvas for the repre¬ 
sentation of the county of Bucks. The book 
will be illustrated with two original portraits, 
autographs, and a facsimile letter. 

Mr. Elliot Stock has in the press, for 
immediate publication, an epic poem de¬ 
scriptive of the acMevements of the British 
Navy, from the pen of Mr. Charles Rathbone 
Low, formerly an officer of the old Indian 
Navy, and the author of many works of naval 
adventure. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have ready 
for issue in this country the first four volumes 
of a new History of the United States, by Mr. 
Henry Adams, covering the period from the 
first administration of Jefferson in 1801 to the 
second administration of Madison in 1817. The 
work will consist altogether of nine volumes. 
The same publishers announce, in the Knicker¬ 
bocker series, two volumes of Representative 
Irish Tales, compiled by Mr. W. B. Yeats, with 
an introduction and notes. 
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Mr. Wiiliam Heinemann will publish early 
next week a novel, in three volumes, by Mr. 
Henry Harland (Sidney Luska), entitled Mea 
Culpa: a Woman’s Last Word. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. have nearly 
ready for publication a work by Mr. John 
Ducosta, entitled A Scientific Frontier. The 
writer urges that the time has come when the 
important question as to the best way of pro¬ 
tecting India against a Russian invasion should 
be withdrawn from the sphere of party politics, 
and settled upon the safer basis of acknow¬ 
ledged principles and experience. 

TnE Religious Tract Society will publish next 
month a volume entitled In Scripture Lands, 
by Mr. Edward L. Wilson, illustrated with 150 
engravings on wood from photographs taken by 
the author; and also a revised edition of Dr. 
Green’s Swiss Pictures in the “ Pen and Pencil ” 
series. 

The now volume of the “ Famous Women 
Series,” The Court of the Empress Josephine, 
will be issued in a few days by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. The events which took place 
between the assumption by Napoleon of the 
imperial title and the end of 1807, including the 
coronation ceremonies at Paris and Milan and 
the campaign of Austorlitz, are here described, 
as well as the daily life and surroundings of 
Josephine at the summit of her career. A 
second edition has been already called for of 
the first volume in the series, The Wife of the 
First Consul. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication a work entitled King Charles and 
the Coyans of Coaxdtn Manor, a missing chapter 
in the Boscobel Tracts. 

The first edition of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 
new book, The Coming Terror, has been ex¬ 
hausted within a few days of its publication. 
The publisher hopes to have a fresh edition 
ready in about a week. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces that a 
second edition of Chess for Beginners and the 
Beginnings of Chess, by Mr. R. B. Swinton, has 
been called for, and will bo ready very shortly. 

The April number of the Economic Review, 
which Messrs. Percival & Co. have just ready, 
will contain the following articles : “ The 
Question of Population,” by the Rev. and 
Hon. Arthur Lyttelton; “ Rodbertus-Jagetzow 
and Scientific Socialism,” by Prof. Emile de 
Laveleye; “ Social Conditions in a New 

England,” by Bishop Barry; “The American 
Copyright Bill,” by Mr. C. J. Longman ; 
“ Frederick Denison Maurice as Christian 
Socialist,” by His Honour Judge Hughes; 
“ Gross’s Gild Merchant,” by the Rev. Dr. W. 
Cunningham, &c. 

The one hundred and first anniversary 
dinner of the Royal Literary Fund will be held 
at the Criterion Restaurant on Wednesday, May 
7. Lord Halsbury, who has premised to take the 
chair, will be supported by several representa¬ 
tives of the bench and the bar. Among the 
stewards are the names of Mr. Austin Dobson 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

The following awards have been made by 
the council of the Royal Geographical Society : 
To Sir James Hector (Director of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of New Zealand), the founder’s 
medal; to Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the patron’s 
medal; to Mr. William Ogilvie, the Murchison 
grant; to Mr. W. J. Steains, the Back grant 
(one year); to Dr. David Kerr Cross, the Back 
grant (one year); to Lieut. B. L. Sclater, the 
Cuthbert Peek grant; to Mr. A. E. Pratt, the 
Gill memorial. 


According to the American papers, Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop and his wife (a 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne) have both 
been received into the Roman Catholic Church. 

Correction .—The giver of the pretty vellum 
Chaucer Birthday-book to the Chaucer Society 
was Mrs. Waechter of Richmond, and not as 
printed in the Academy of last week. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Term has begun at Oxford this week; but full 
term at Cambridge will not begin until next 
Friday. 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. will publish immediately The Early 
History of Balliol College, Oxford, by Mrs. De 
Paravicini. 

Prof. T. E. Holland, Chichele professor of 
international law, will contribute to theforthcom- 
ing number of the English Historical Review an 
article on “The Origin of the University of 
Oxford,” which subject he discussed some two 
years ago in the pages of the Academy. 

The syndicate appointed at Cambridge to 
revise the list of benefactors have added several 
names to the Commemoration service, which 
now embodies a brief history of the university 
from “the foundation of a school by Sigebert, 
king of the East Angles, in the seventh 
century,” down to the current year. Among 
the new names are: Felix Slade, Joseph 
Bosworth, Sir George Downing, and Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, for the endowment of professor¬ 
ships; Joseph Barber Lightfoot, John Lucas 
Walker, John Noble, and Augustus Arthur 
Van Sittart, for scholarships ; Henry Bradshaw, 
for the library; and Robert Stirling Newall, for 
the observatory. 

The John Lucas Walker studentship at 
Cambridge is now vacant. It is of the annual 
value of £250, tenable for three years, and is 
not confined to members of the university. The 
student is required to devots himself to original 
research in pathology. 

The third term of Prof. Reginald Stuart 
Poole’s course of instruction in archaeology at 
University College, London, will be devoted 
to mediaeval archaeology, both eastern and 
western. Prof. Poole will himself deal with 
Arab architecture, with special reference to the 
mosques and private houses of Cairo (to be 
illustrated with lantern slides); and he will also 
deliver an introductory lecture to the entire 
course, free to the public without payment or 
ticket, on Monday next, April 20, at 5 p.m. 
Prof. Cecil BendaU will give two lectures on 
the monuments of Buddhism in India—cave 
temples, pillars, and topes—followed by a visit 
to the British Museum. Prof. Roger Smith 
will give two lectures on Roman buildings in 
Western Europe; and Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
four lectures on the influences which produced 
mediaeval art—Celtic, Teutonic, Norman, and 
the early Renascence. A special feature of this 
term’s course will be a series of visits to 
mediaeval buildings in London—the Tower, the 
Temple Church, Lambeth Palace, &c.—con¬ 
ducted by Mr. R. Elsey Smith; and, if a 
sufficient number of students can attend, excur¬ 
sions will also be made to St. Albans, 
Rochester, Canterbury, and Dover. 

On Wednesday next, April 22, Prof. N. 
Perini will give the first of eight lectures in 
Italian on “Dante and the Divina Commedia,” 
at King’s College (Ladies’ Department), 13, 
Kensington-square. 


The annual conversazione of the Elizabethan 
Society, of which Mr. Sidney Lee is president, 
will take place at Toynbee Hall on Saturday 
next, April 23. 


The medioal faculty of Queen’s College, 
Birmingham, with the contents of the museums 
and other property belonging to it, is to be 
transferred to the Mason College, where for some 


time a part of its work has been carried on. 
New buildings, adjoining those of the Mason 
College, and connected with them, but having 
an independent entrance, will be erected; ana 
in the plans due provision will be made for a 
largely increased number of students. 

Mr. John Niohol, late professor of English 
literature at Glasgow, will deliver a lecture on 
“Carlyle” before the Ethioal Society, at 
Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday next, April 19, 
at 7.30 p.m. 

The last number (ninth series, III.-IV.) of 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science contains three papers—on 
‘ ‘ The History of University Education ui Mary¬ 
land,” by Mr. Bernard C. Steiner, of Yale; a 
record of the foundation, organisation, and 
work done during the last five years at Johns 
Hopkins University, by President Daniel C. 
Gilman; and supplementary notes on university 
extension and the university of the future, by 
Mr. R. G. Moulton. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

CAMILLE COQUILHAT. 

(Died at Boma, Congo State, March 24, 1891.) 

He said, “ They tell me I must die; 

No love or care 
Can save—what matter if I lie 
Or here, or there ? 

“ How soon the end may be in store, 

Or quick, or slow— 

If I can work a little more, 

Before I go ” ? 

The people, in the darkness of 
That land so dim, 

Out of their poor, bewildered love, 

Cried out on him. 

They knew him when he had to stand, 

Alone and strong, 

One just man in a shadowed land 
Of woe and wrong. 

When, wounded, spent, and sick to death— 
He rose up, keen 

To keep his country’s broken faith 
With English Deane— 

And how that grim old King, in all 
His power and pride 
On Mwefa, whom he loved, would call 
Before he died .... 

He heard, and turned his steadfast face 
Towards the South .... 

Twelve months have brought him a resting- 
place 

By Nzali’s mouth. 

And Deane sleeps sound at Lokwele— 

Sweet be his rest! 

Surely Death might have spared, we say ; 
But God knows best! 

And in the land where Bin Soudi 
And Satan reign— 

They cry, “ Where's Mwefa f When will he 
Come back again ?” 

A. Werner. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The new number of the American Journal of 
Psychology (vol. iii., No. 4) is quite up to the 
level of its predecessors. The truth may as 
well be told that in the new science of experi¬ 
mental psychology, while American colleges 
have their laboratories, their professors trained 
in Leipzig and other German centres, the uni¬ 
versities of our country are quite inactive. If, 
as seems certain, the future of psychology is to 
bring methodical experiment more ana more 
to the fore, this inactivity means that we are 
losing not merely the supremacy we once held 
in the psychological domain, but our place 
altogether. The American Journal illustrates 
the activity of its country in this field by the 
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publication of the first instalment of what is 
evidently going to be a very complete historical 
and original treatment of the time-question. 
This is from the pen of Mr. Herbert Nichols, 
“Fellow in Psychology, Clark University,” 
that is to say, the new “High School” for 
advanced students under the able management 
of Prof. G. Stanley Hall, the editor of the 
Journal. The artiole collects, with perhaps 
needless fulness here and there, some of the 
principal views of the nature of time or time- 
perception, from Aristotle downwards. Of 
greater immediate interest is the rSsumS of the 
important series of recent experimental in¬ 
quiries into what is now called the “time- 
sense.” These inquiries have to do with such 
points as these: “ What particular interval, say 
between two sounds, can be judged of most 
accurately, so as to be most faithfully repro¬ 
duced ? ” “ Is our estimate of time-interval 

dependent on organic rhythmic change— e.g., 
respiratory processes ? ” Quite a mass of 
research bearing on these and kindred points 
is now published; and Mr. Nichols has done 
English students a service by bringing it all 
together in a succinct form. Another paper in 
the number illustrating the activity of research 
at the Clark University is ail account of ex¬ 
periments upon cat 8 bearing on the recovery of 
central ganglia (those of the spinal cord) from 
fatigue induced by electrical stimulation. The 
writer, Dr. C. F. Hodge, also a Fellow of Clark 
University, had previously shown by experiment 
that stimulation of a nerve running to a spinal 
ganglion produces marked change in the appear¬ 
ance of the cells as seen under a microscope; 
'and, further, that the amount of change is in 
general proportionate to the duration of the 
work. He now publishes further experiments 
by which he seeks to show that the cells recover 
from this change, but only slowly, complete 
restoration requiring about twenty-four hours. 
The writer hints that he will later on connect his 
results with the phenomena of rhythmic alterna¬ 
tion of work and rest in ordinary life, with refer¬ 
ence to which also he has been making careful 
observations. The remaining article, from the 
pen of Dr. C. P. Bancroft, is a very interesting 
account of “Automatic Muscular Movements 
among the Insane.” It is well known that 
insanity, by weakening the highest nervous 
centres, and so destroying their inhibitory 
influence on the lower, leads to a marked 
increase of that aimless and purely expressive 
movement which characterises childhood. Dr. 
Bancroft here adds to our knowledge of these 
movements, and illustrates his points by some 
capital reproductions of photographs. 

The current number of Mind illustrates only 
too clearly the contrast in the present position 
of England and America in the psychological 
world. Only one article, that upon “Thought 
and Language,” by Mr. G. F. Stout, can by 
any charity be called psychological, and this 
is chiefly noteworthy from a psychological 
point of view by reason of its omissions. 
The article is a further development of the 
writer’s theory of “Apperception,” in which 
he follows closely, though not slavishly, 
the common Herbartian view. The other 
articles are another paper on “Freo Will,” 
from the hand of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, 
who seems to have been roused to new utter¬ 
ance by the supposition of Dr. Mortineau that 
he denies free will; a deeply metaphysical 
study on “The Nature of Consciousness,” by 
Mr. A. F. Shand, which is as pure a bit of 
abstract thinking uncontaminated by reference 
to concrete fact as we have lighted on for some 
time; and a learned though slightly heavy 
and academic account of the Flemish thinker, 
Arnold Geulincx, whose name is generally 
connected with that development of the 
Cartesian doctrine known as Occasionalism, 
from the pen of Prof. J. P. N. Land, who is 


about to issue the collected works of Geulincx. 
As in some other numbers, the best things in 
this quarter’s Mind are contained in the seotions 
given over to “Discussion” and “Critical 
Notices.” Dr. A. Bain’s “ Notes on Volition” 
are an excellent example of that writer’s 
peculiar subtlety in the minuter sort of psycho¬ 
logical analysis. 

The current number of The Journal of 
Philology contains an important artiole on the 
Epistle of Polycarp from the pen of Mr. J. 
M. Cotterill. The author compares in detail 
the language of the Epistle with that of the 
Homilies of Antiochus Palaestinensis, and his 
conclusion is that: 

“ When the Homilies and the Epistle are placed 
side by side, and tested by the method laid down 
by Bishop Lightfoot for determining which of two 
writings is the earlier, it appears that the Homilies 
preceded the Epistle. If inquiry be made as to the 
authorship of the Epistle, it must be answered 
that, while it is conceivable that the writer of it 
may have been a different person, yet that the 
weight of evidence is on the side of the theory that 
Antiochus was himself the author.” 

And he adds: 

“ This is not the place to produce other arguments 
which show the spuriousness of the Epistle, but 
they may be found readily enough.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bacoubt, de. Souvenirs d’un diplomats: let tree intimes sur 
l’AmiTioue. Paris: Calmann Levy. 3 fr. 60 c. 
Gaullirub, H. EtudesamCricaines. Paris: Plon. 3fr. 60c. 
Nasre, R., u. G. KnrsHMKR. Die Berearbeiter-VerhiUtniaso 
in Groesliritannien. Baarbrilcken: Klingebeil. 4 M. 

HISTORY. ETC. 

Felpzuroe d. Prinzen Eugen v. Savoyen. 1(1. u. 17. Bd. 
Wien: Gerold’s Bohn. 30 M. 

Fobbrteh, H. Die Sieger in den olympischen Spielen bis sum 
Ende d. 4. Jahrh. v. Chr. Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 
Gavaigxac, G. La formation de la Prusse contemporaine. 
Les origines; le ministdre de Stein (1808—1808). raris : 
Kachette. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Hixnksoiiikdt, D. Die Politik Kilnlg Wenzels gegenitber 
FOrsten u. BtKdten im Sudvcsten d. Reiches. 1. Tl. 
Leipzig: Foe It. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Imbart dr la Tour, P. Les elections episcopates dans 
1’dgUse de Ftanoe du IXc au X1R> suVIe. Kiris: Hachette. 
7 fr. 60 c. 

Luebeck, E. Das Seewesen der Griechen u. Rtimer. 2. Tl. 
Hamburg: Herald. SM. 

Schultess, K. Papet Silvester II. (Gerbert) als Lehrer u. 
Staatsmann. Hamburg: Herald. 2 M. 60 Ff. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Hostixskt, O. Herberts Aestbetik in ihren grandlegenden 
Teflen. Hamburg: Voss. 2 Id. 40 Pf. 

Oebtel, K. Neue Beobachtung u. Ausmessung d. Stern- 
haufens 38h Persei am MOnchener grossen Refractor. 
HOnchen: Franz. 6 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Baybbxh Mundarten. Hrsg. v. O. Brenner u. A. Hartmann. 

1. Bd. 1. Hit. HOnchen : Kaiser. 4 H. 

Corby, A. D. De Amazonum antiqnissimis flguris. Berlin: 
Heinrich. 2 M. 

Euhebebi reliquiae. Collegit, prolegomenis et adnotationibus 
instruxit G. NOmethy. Berlin : Calvary. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Moxuuexti inediti pubblicati dall’ instituto di corrispondenza 
archeologica. Supplemento. Berlin: Renner. 40 H. 
Samtrr, EL Quaestaones Varranianae. Berlin: Heinrich. 
2H. 

Steyrbr, J. Der Ursprung der Sprache der Airier. Wien: 
HOlder. 6 M. 20 Pf. 

Stboiiueyer, H. Der Stil der mlttelenglischen Reimehronik 
Roberts v. Gloucester. Berlin: Heinrich. 2 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LONDON LITHUANIAN BIBLE. 

Oxford: April 13,1891. 

These who are interested in Lithuanian phil¬ 
ology are familiar with the strange story of the 
disappearance of all copies of the Lithuanian 
Bible, printed in London in 1660. The trans¬ 
lation has been attributed to Samuel Chylin’ski, 
but incorrectly, as appears from an article in 
the Archin fiir Sluvisrhe Philnlogie (x. 648). 
The fullest account of it is given by Joeher: 
Ohraz bibliografczno - historyezny litcrutury i 


nauk W Poltce “ Bibliographical-Historical 
Sketch of Literature and Arts in Poland” 
(Wilno : 1842), who states that he saw an im¬ 
perfect copy preserved at Wilno, which only 
extended as far as Psalm xl. This copy has 
not been discovered as yet. It is conjectured 
that the work was never finished, and that the 
copy which Joeher saw at Wilno consisted of 
only a few sheets bound up which had been 
preserved from the printing-office (see Mitteil- 
nngen der Litauiechen Literarischen Gesellschaft, 
i. 30). 

On examining, therefore, a little work, 
entitled Oratio Dominica wo\by\ttTTos, wo\lfu>p<pos 
nimirum plus centum Unguis, versionibus ant 
characteribus reddita et cxvressa (London: 1700), 
I was agreeably surprised to find a version of 
the Lord’s Prayer in Lithuanian on p. 41 with 
a reference at the side: “Conf. Bibl. Lituan. 
Lond. 1660.” I am inclined to think this has 
escaped the notice of scholars on the continent. 
It appears that the compiler of the book had 
access to this Bible, which must have existed in 
his time in a form at least as complete as to 
include the Gospels, whereas Jocher’s copy only 
extended to the Psalms. I subjoin an exact 
transcript: 

“ Tewe musu kursey esi danguy, 

Szweskis wardas tawo 

Ateyk karaliste tawo. 

Buk wala tawo kayp and dangaus teyp ir 
andziam es. 

Donos musu wisu dienu dok mumus szedien. 

Ir atlayisk mums musu kaltes kayp ir mes 
atlaydziam sawiemus kaltiemus. 

Ir newesk musu ing pagundynima. 

Bet giaf bekmus nog pikto. 

Amen.” 

Those acquainted with the subject will observe 
that the version is in the Samogitian or Zemai- 
tisch dialect, as we should expect from the 
accounts given of the Bible ( Mit. d. Lit. 
Lit. Gesellschaft, i. 32). Perhaps, therefore, 
my communication may possess two points of 
interest: («) the preservation of an important 
fragment of this valuable Bible, the loss of 
which has been deplored by scholars; (b) a 
proof that as late as 1700 more or less complete 
copies of this Bible were accessible. 

W. B. Morfill. 


MARY FITTON AGAIN. 

London: April 11,1891. 

Mr. Tyler says that the printed Proceedings 
(of the New Shakspere Society’s meetings in 
1886) make me say that I, “the chairman ex¬ 
pressed his own belief that Mrs. Fytton was 
the dark lady of the Sonnets.” 

Being certain that I never said any such 
thing, I turned to the printed Transactions of 
the New Shakspere Society (1880-6, p. 105), 
and there find it duly stated that, I being in 
the chair, 

“ the chairman expressed his own belief that Miss 
Mary Fitton could only be the dark lady of the 
Sonnets if she could be proved to have been 
married when she was one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Maids of Honour; and this he fsared was an im¬ 
possibility.” 

This is the authorised account of what I said ; 
what Mr. Tyler has quoted from is the tem¬ 
porary and separate issue of the reports of our 
discussions, of which I unluckily did not see 
tho proofs. I have always insisted on Mary 
Fitton being the type of woman we want 
—a well-bred mistress of Pembroke’s — and 
on tho need of waiting for further evidence 
that she was the very woman, see my article 
in tho Pall Mall Gazette and Budget, &c. Over 
and over again have I urged this caution on 
Mr. Tyler, though without much success.. 

I think Mr. Tyler mistakes the meaning of 
“ my brother cooke.” These words I interpret 
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not as “my brother’s cook,” but as “ our rela¬ 
tive or friend Mr. Cooke”—who, if he had 
been in town, would have sent the portrait 
down to Lady Anne Newdegate—the word 
“brother” being used in the like vague sense 
in which M. Maxey uses “sister.” The uses 
of the word “ friend ” in the conclusion of some 
Fitton letters were before me when I made up 
my mind that M. Maxey’s letters were not 
Mary Fitton’s; and I still hold they are not, 
for both external and internal evidence are 
against them. 

Mrs. Newdegate tells me that no copy of 
Kempe’s Nine Daies Da mice is entered in the 
Arbury Catalogue. My joke about Herbert’s 
picture showed that I did not think the colour- 
objection fatal to our doctrine that W. H. was 
William Herbert, Lord Pembroke. 

I fear that the Mary Fitton question must be 
becoming a bore to your readers, and I hope we 
may have no more speculation on it till fresh 
facts turn up. 

F. J. Furnivall. 

P.S.—Mrs. Newdegate kindly sends me the 
following notes on the Arbury portraits. Her 
No. 1 is what I described as “ tne second por¬ 
trait” in the Academy of March 21 (p. 282, 
col. 2), and said “may be that of Ma[ry] 
Maxey or any one else, but looks like Mary 
Fitton’s.” But as there is another board- or 
panel-portrait in the Gallery which will do for 
Ma. Maxey, I accept Mrs. Newdegate’s judg¬ 
ment (it coincides with my own) that this 
second red-and-white portrait on panel is of 
Mary Fitton. 

“ The portrait in the Gallery on a board has 
the following inscription: 

“ ‘ Countess of Stamford, 2nd Daughter of Sir 
Edward Fitton, Kt.’ 

In this portrait she wears a large oval jewel on 
the sleeve of her left arm. 

“The portrait on canvas has the following 
inscription: 

“ 1 Lady Macclesfield, 2nd Daughter of S r Edw d 
Fitton, Dame of Honour to Q" Elizabeth.’ 

There is no other portrait unnamed and un¬ 
known of that date, excopt one which is on a 
board and has flaxen hair. 

“ There never was any connexion, that I am 
aware of, between the Newdigate and Stamford 
and Macclesfield families except this legondary 
one through the Fittons. 

“ It is important to note that, in the long and 
elaborate pedigree of tho Newdigate family on 
a parchment roll which I showed you, there is 
this entry in regard to Anne, Lady Newdigate’s 
brother: 

‘“Edward 
Fitton de Gaws- 
- worth, Baronettus 
duxit Anuam Barret 
et habuit Exitiun Pe- 
-nelopen nuptam Caro- 
-lo Gerard Militi Pa- 
tri Carol! Comitis 
Macclesfioldis.’ 

You will observe this Edwd. Fitton was a 
baronet, while the father of Anne and Mary 
was only a knight. 

“May it not be possible that the error arose 
from Mary’s living at Stamford, or Stanford, 
when her portrait was taken, while the subse¬ 
quent Fitton connexion with the Macclesfield 
family would explain away this misnomer ? I 
am convinced tho portraits are of the same 
person, and, with the double portrait* of an 
earlier date, are all portraits of Mary 
Fitton.” 


* My first picture, dated 1592, of the two sisters, 
Anne and Mary.—F. J. F. 


“ ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS.” 

Wadham College, Oxford: April 10,1891. 

If you and your readers are not weary of the 
'kBrivaiav noAirela, I will ask leave to suggest some 
further corrections of the text, premising that I 
have not yet been able to see the facsimile. 

In p. 3,1. 10, the editor has not been successful, 

I think, in his way of filling up the lacuna. His 
text runs thus—xoArx^TaTos pi* oZv nal wnepirarov 
is to 7 j vokkoTs riv nark 77)J vokirflat [Apx«»* pi 
prr]7xfis, where the square brackets contain, as 
always, what he suggests to fill a gap in the 
MS. It was, of course, pointed out at once that 
<rar4 ris vokirtlav was needed; but some other 
change is needed too. The writer has been 
speaking of the wretched condition of the people, 
cultivating the land of rich men (t»* vkouvluv rotit 
iypots) for a sixth of the produce, and loaded with 
debt as well. Is it likely that men so situated 
should resent with special bitterness their exclu¬ 
sion from office ? As Aristotle says in Pol. vii. 4, 
speaking of the agricultural class, idios ri Ipyi- 
(tvBai too vokirtitoBat sal Spx«‘* , Svou tv pi $ 
Aippara ptyika curt tuv ipxiv. I do not pretend 
to say what the actual words were; but, if fx fl * is 
certain, something like rijr yijt pi p«t«x«i*, or ynv 
oUtlav pi ?x (u ' would give a reasonable sense. If 
ipxiv was suggested by any indications in the 
MS., iypiv may have been the word, riv aari 
tJj* vokirtlav (from tA k.t.w , which occurs p. 76, 
1. 19) depends on the superlatives. 

More infelicitous still is p. 150, 1. 2.—?»a pi* 

( vrparriyhv ) fir! rots Svk!ras,bs byttrat riv 8[ijpo]r<5* 
tv i(lttvi. By this restoration the general is made 
to command only his own demesmen. One result 
of this surprising arrangement would be that, as 
the taxiarchs commanded all the men of their 
respective tribes, one of them must command his 
commanding officer. I thought first of tuv avivroiv. 
Compare p. 58, 1. 1, rrjs Si awivns vrpanas riytpiiv 
is S vokipapxos. But probably we should read 
tuv SrkiTuv, for in the Btyle of this part of the 
treatise there is no objection to the repetition of 
a word. 

P. 105, 1. 2. —Sturlpa 81 /cal vpirr) ptri raora 
[cjjfxoxva voktTtlas rdfij i) i*\ Qnvims ytvofilvrj. 
The editor gives us here an at once uncommon and 
unsuitable word. Tho MS., it should be stated, 
has ToXiTtlav t< i(iv. Some other emendations have 
been proposed; and there is certainly something 
to be said for pitrtxovva vokirtias rdf it, if we com¬ 
pare Pol. ii. 10. 1272 b 10, $ nal Sjjkov it fx« ri 
vokirtias r> rd|ir. But I suspect that the real word 
is tnipxovia, which may have been corrupted into 
vaplxowa, and so have given rise to the accusatives. 
Cobet has corrected Xen. de J r eet. v. 13 tl nnSiva 
wapixoipttv iSntovvra into tl ptrjZlva ivipxoifitv iSt- 
KovvTts. If anyone doubts the propriety of calling 
the arrangement before Draco the vpirri twdpxovaa 
vokntla, he may refer to p. 9, 1. 6, where it is 
called expressly the vpi rij vokirtla. About voki- 
Ttlas rcifit there is no doubt. 

P. 39, 1. 2.—<J«pAp *vos ri Svka wpb roev Ovpcbv 
cannot be right. Plut. Sol. 30 says: kaBSv t! 
Svka nal vpi riv Bvpiv Blptvos tit riv artvutiv. I 
suggest Ifop <tijs > ifitvos, “having hung up.” 

P. 47, 1. 8.—Harmodius and Aristogiton acted 
peri vokiruv vokkiv. As Thucydides expressly 
says 1)rav Si oo iroAAol o! (uvopM/iOKirtt ivpaktlas 
ivtua, it has been proposed to read peri vuvtiSiruv 
oh vokkiv ; and the editor says the first letters of 
vokiriv are doubtful. It may be worth consider¬ 
ing whether per’ oklyuv ikkuv is the real reading. 

P. 66, 1. 5.— i plv ri xoAcpia (read voktptxi) 
ivviv, S 81 ri voktruti Stivis tlvai < Sotcuv >, where 
8o<w* is inserted by the editor. If by a very 
slight change we read SokSv for ivviv, there will 
be no need to insert it afterwards. Is it certain 
that the MS. has Avici* P 
The word vpoiytiv has had some strange adven¬ 
tures in this text. If I am not mistaken, it has 
been both corrupted and put in where it has no 
proper place. Iu p. 75, 1. 11, we read that the 
people tA pi* ltuv, ri 81 Avoir vpopptTro ri)v 
vokirtlav SioiKtiv air its. A much better word would 
be rponytm. Compare the words a little farther 
on— Toils ri vpoayaryivras vottiv airois (i.c. , the 
people), for so the vpovayayivras of the text has 
been already corrected On the other hand, there 
is no sense in saying of the Pisistratidae, in p. 45, 
1. 22, that Ttkturljvavros Si IJtivivrpirou k»t<<xo» 


of vicTi rijv ipxiv, vpoayayivrtt ri vpiypara riv 
atriv rpivov. Remove the comma and read vapaka- 
Bivrts ri vpiypusra, comparing p. 98, 1. 19, vapaka- 
Bivrtt tV ipx+v. Theramenes is said (p. 80,1. 8) 
o t>x imp atriv SiaBdkkoviri rdtrat ri s wokirtlas 
xarakteiv ikki vivas vpaiyuv im upSiv wapavopoUv, 
is Swipitvos voktrtvtoBat Kari vivas. vpoiytiv 
vokirtlav seems to me a very doubtful expression, 
and I suspect the author wrote vrlpytiv. Thera¬ 
menes was ready to aoquiesce in any constitution 
that was law-abiding; he knew how to play his 
part in all. 

Several omissions in the text have to be made 
good. In p. 72,1.14, where the upper classes are 
said to have had no fiylpova, an adjective is missing, 
such as “ adequate.” P. 99,1. 7 —vukkaBivrts . . . 

ripiptrov oSStvbs Svra StSrtpov riv vokiTuv Air iarttvav. 

I think the writer must have said in what the man 
whose name is mutilated was second to none. 
Was it A prrii? and is that word contained in or 
lost by reason of . . no-ipera. In p. 77, 1. 7, read 
riv tuytviv <2i*> *al yvuptpav; and p. 105, 1. 9, 
SripurriKuripa <otva> rijs Sikotvos. P. 122, 1. 15, 
t ntv yviviv ol StKarral <vupla> t) icplvis iarl, OB 

in p. 117, 1. 18. The same word seems to have 
fallen out in p. 149,1. 3—A pi* viputs < vipios or In 
aipios> tvrlv, ii 81 vplvis varakikorai. 

P. 26,1. 8.— vakkit has fallen out before rit, or 
read »«aaAc for [^»] tAj. 

I will add one very doubtful emendation, and 
several about which I feel more certain. The 
words aviyoon rpoxiv, used of ma rk in g a horse 
in p. 122,1. 20, have given rise to many emenda¬ 
tions of the verb. As I learn from passages referred 
to by Mr. Hicks in the March number of the 
Classical Review that the mark was made by 
burning, I will venture to contribute another 
conjecture— iyaiouvi. 

P. 76, 1. 11.—* artvatSavt puvdo<popiv rots Sikov- 
rtus * op' Sv alnivrai nvtt X tL P M ytvivBai. It has 
been proposed to add rA vpiypara, or something 
else, to ytvivBai ; but the fault is not there. Read 
SucavTuofoit, as on the page before, and ip' at. 

P. 77, 1. 15, and p. 78, 1. 5.—If riv Irtpuv be 
wrong, as I think it is, read not ivBk&v, nor 
Ivitiaiv, but tirSpuv, which occurs in 1. 14. 

P. 80, 1. 14.—p«rA tJ)v lv iiKtkltf yc*«pl*q* 
Siapopiv. The editor has done well in not putting 
SiapBopiv into his text, though he suggests it in 
a note. What occurred in Sicily would not be 
called a SiapBopi, much less a S.apopi. It was a 
vvfspopi. The prepositions in compound words are 
in this text constantly wrong. 

P. 101,1. 16 .—riv St vaptkTjkvdtiTotv pt)S«*i vpis 
pi tSIva nvr)vutaKtlv tlvai. This is, I think, good 
Greek and fair sense; but, considering the context, 
and the words of p. 103, 1. 6, ivtt ns ijp(aro riv 
KaTtknkvBirvv p*ijvuraK«i*, ought we not to read 
here riv 81 KartkrtkvBSruv ? 

P. 144, 1. 2.— StaSiKi(ti Si Ka! rots y/vtvi wo! rols 
Itptuvi rit ifiptvBvrl)vtirrhs Svip[riv yt\oiv a vivas 
our os. It is plain that for ytpiv we should read 
ItpSv. 

Herbert Richards. 


THE GAELIC “ SGITH.” 

Chetton Rectory, Bridgenorth: April S, 1891. 

Will you allow me to call the attention of 
readers of the Academy to a curiously anoma¬ 
lous usage in the modem Gaelic languages. 

I refer to the word sgith. Its history, so 
far as I can gather, is somewhat as follows :— 
In the older language scith is an adjective, and 
means “ weary ” ; this meaning will be found 
illustrated by examples in Windisch’s I Yiirtcr- 
buch. The substantive “weariness” is scis. 
This state of things has remained unchanged 
in Scotch Gaelic, where sgith is an adjective, 
meaning “ weary,” sometimes taking tne pre¬ 
position do after it, e.g. ; “ Bha e sgith do 
shonas aonarach ” (he was weary of single 
blessedness); sgios, tne phonetic equivalent of 
scis, remains in Scotch Gaelic as tne substan¬ 
tive. But in modem Irish, itappears, sgith has 
become a substantive, and not only so, but it 
has undergone a strange change of meaning. 
I will give an instance from Dr. Hyde’s Leabhar 
Sgeulaigheachta, (p. 73): 

| “ Thainig siad go teach-osta faoi dheire, agus 
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chaith tdad an la ann sin, ag ithe agus ag ol agus 
ag U gint a sgithe." (At last they reached an inn, 
and' they spent the day there eating and drinking 
and taking their rut). 

Dr. Hyde gives a note: leig do sgith, “takea 
reet,” perhaps literally, “lay aside your 
weariness.” Now, if we could accept this 
explanation, it would be plain sailing ; but it 
appears to me to labour under serious difficul¬ 
ties. In the first place, if this explanation be 
correct for this particular phrase, we must 
further assume that from it there has sprung 
up quite an extended use. As a Saxon I speak 
here diffidently and under correction, but I 
infer this from instances like the following. Dr. 
Hyde’s book (p. 117) : 

“ B ’eigin do siubhal agus siubhol go luath, mar 
naoh dtug siad aon sgith do.” (He had to walk, 
and to walk quickly, as they did not give him any 
ml). 

There was, moreover, a proverb quoted some 
time back by an Irish correspondent in the 
Academy : “ Atharrach oibre is geallle sgith 
e ” (a change of work is as good as a rest). I 
note from memory, and perhaps incorrectly, 
ut I think not in essentials. There 

is, however, another objection which 

applies to the phrase in question as explained 
in Dr. Hyde’s note. In Scotch Gaelic a pre¬ 
cisely analogous phrase is used, the verb being 
the same, but the substantive different, and 
one which legitimately means “ breathing,” 
“ rest.” I cite a couple of instances from Waifs 
and Strays of Celtic Tradition, vol. ii. (Machines 
& Nutt): p. 138—“ Shuidh iad a leigeil an 
analach ” (they sat down to rest); p. 360— 
“ leig e ’n sin ’anail ” (then he rested). Now, 
anail means “ breathing,” and so “ rest” and 
the phrase in Gaelic could not have meant 
‘ ‘ he laid aside his breath.” It seems, therefore, 
that some other explanation must be sought 
for this usage. It has occurred to mo that 
such an explanation might possibly be found 
in the adjective escid, which Windisch gives as 
“ unermudlich,” “rastlos.” If from the correct 
meaning of the adjective “unwearied ” there 
sprang up the very closely allied meaning 
“ restless, it seems just possible that a new 
substantive sgith might be evolved meaning 
“rest.” Of course, this is the merest conjecture; 
but it would be interesting if some of the Irish- 
speaking scholars who write to the Academy 
would tell us what the usual meaning of the 
word sgith is in the present spoken language, 
whether it generally means “ rest,” whether it 
ever has the meaning of “ weary.” 

Walter J. Purtoh. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, April 19, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Skeptics 
and Skepticism, by the Eev. John Owen. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Carlyle,” by Prof. John 
Nichol. 

Monday, April 90, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “Serpent Worship in 
India,” by Surgeon-Major C. F. Oldham. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Decorative Treatment of Natural Foliage,” II., by Mr. 
Hugh Stannus. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Comte's Analysis of the 
Human Faculties,” by Mr. Bernard Hollander. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : “ Philosophy and Medical 
Knowledge in Ancient India,” by Surgeon-General 
Gordon. 

Tuesday, April 21, 3 p m. Royal Institution: “ The Geo¬ 
graphy of Africa,” ITT., by Mr. J. Scott Keltic. 

4.80 p.m. Society of Arts : “ China,” by Sir Thomas 
Wade. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ The Cost of 
the Generation and Distribution of Electrical Energy,” 
by Mr. R. E. B. Crompton. 

8 p.m. Statistical: “ The Charitable Aspects of 
Medical Relief,” by Dr. J. Charles Steele. 

a80 p.m. Zoological: “A Skull of Trogonth'rhnn 
ruvieri from the Forest Bed near Cromer,” by Mr. E. T. 
Newton; “Butterflies collected by Mr. W. Doherty in 
the Naga and Karen Hills and at Perak,” I., by Mr. 
H. J. Elwes; “ The Birds of the Phoenix Islands, Pacific 
Ocean,” by Mr. J. J. Lister. 

Wndnksday, April 22, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Bimetal¬ 
lism,” by Sir Guilford Moles worth. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ Results of an Examination of 
the Ciystalline Rocks of the Lizard District,” by Prof. 
T. G. Bonncy and Major-General C. A. McMahon; “ A 


Spherulitic and Perlitic Obsidian from Pilas, Jalisco, 
Mexico,” by Mr. F. Rutley. 

TnuRSDAY, April 23, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Recent 
Spectroscopic Investigations,” IEL, by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : “ Some Effects of 
Alternating-Current Flow in Conductors having Capacity 
and Self-Induction,” by Dr. J. A. Fleming; ana “ A Few 
Calculations on Electrical Shocks from Contact with 
High-pressure Conductors,” by Major P. Cardew. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, April 24, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students' 
Meeting—“A New Type of Water-Motor,” by Mr. A. 
Scaly-Allin; and “Hydraulic Power os applied to 
Prefwing-Machinery ; ” by Mr. H. Evington. 

8 p.m. Browning Society: “ Browning on the Sig¬ 
nificance of the World and Human Life,” by Mr. W. F. 
Re veil. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Euphuism, Past and 
Present,” by Canon Ainger. 

Saturday, April 26, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The 
Dynamo, HI., by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: Annual Conversazione. 


SCIENCE. 

Records of the Past. Being English Trans¬ 
lations of Ancient Monuments of 

Egypt and Western Asia. New Series. 

Edited by A. H. Sayce. Vols. I.-IV. 

(Bagster.) 

The first series of Records of the Past began 
in 1873; it is a monument of the zeal and 
enthusiasm of the late Dr. Birch and Dr. 
Sayce. The idea was the complement of that 
which led to the foundation of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology in the preceding year: 
the society was for the learned discussion of 
archaeological discoveries, the series of 
handy little volumes for the creation of a 
popular interest in these matters, which 
concern not only a handful of Orientalists 
but the mass of Biblical and historical 
students. It may be that sufficient care was 
not always taken to point out the provisional 
character of much that was published in the 
Records , and that the popularisers were 
sometimes too dogmatic. If so, the fault 
has been corrected, as far as possible, in the 
new series. Doubtful words in the transla¬ 
tions have a note of interrogation added, 
and the greater fulness of the introductions 
and the notes enables the student to realise 
better the actual state of archaeological 
questions. Of course, as Dr. Sayce some¬ 
where remarks, a question may often bo 
regarded by one scholar as approximately 
settled, and by another as still open; allow¬ 
ance must be made for the subjectivity of the 
workers, which is not greater than that of 
labourers in many another field. 

On the whole, the impression produced by 
these volumes is that both in the linguistic 
details and in the historical study of the docu¬ 
ments all workers have made progress within 
the last ten years. Dr. Sayce remarks, it is 
true, that the progress has in some respects 
been greater in Assyrian than in Egyptian 
studies, owing chiefly to the larger number of 
fresh cuneiform texts. No one, however, can 
read the translations of M. Maspero and othor 
French Egyptologists without feeling that, 
on the Egyptian side too, there have been 
not inconsiderable gains. Some of the 
choicest of M. Maspero’s contributions have 
already appeared in his delightful Contes 
populaires de VEgyptc ancienne (ed. 2, 1889), 
such as the Adventures of Sinuhit, the 
Legend of the Expulsion of the Hyksos, 
the Daughter of the Prince of Bakhtan— 
the two latter of which, both once regarded 
as historical, are not without a bearing on 
the historicity of some better-known narra¬ 
tives. Not that M. Maspero has limited 


himself to these reproductions from the 
French volume. He also gives us an im¬ 
proved version of an inscription already 
translated by Birch in the first series of 
Records—that of Uni (of the Vlth Dynasty), 
while M. Virey translates the inscription of 
Amen-em-heb and thePrecepts of Ptah-hotep 
(“ the most ancient book in the world,” 
Chabas), M. Mallet, the stele of Thothmes 
III. and the hymn to Osiris on the stele 
of Amon-em-ha, and M. Guieysse the Hymn 
to the Nile (already translated in first 
series, vol. iv.). Even those who are unable to 
follow M. Renan in bis chapter on Egyptian 
influences upon Israel, will understand many 
things in the Old Testament better by 
the help of these versions. The Egyptians 
were, in fact, so unliko the Israelites that, 
while imitation on either side was difficult, 
friendly relations between the two nations 
were all the more possible. One passage in 
Ptah-hotep may deserve to be noticed; it 
has a bearing, not indeed upon the history, 
but upon the literature of the Israelites. 
The practical wisdom of the Egyptian pro¬ 
verbs is stated to be traditional, out Ptah- 
hotep has given it a rhythmic form to prevent 
it from being effaced from the memory. 
This may possibly illustrate the remarkable 
regularity of the rhythm of the Hebrew 
Book of Proverbs. 

There is something of interest for the 
student in every item of the contents of 
these volumes. The Yannic inscription, for 
instance, at the end of vol. i., shows us that 
“ the land of the Khate or Hittites extended 
as far north as AJzi ” (on the southern bank 
of the Euphrates); Dr. Sayce’s notes on page 
166 will be appreciated by historical stu¬ 
dents of the Bible. The Hebrew in¬ 
scription of Siloam and the Moabitish one 
of Mesha are by this time familiar to 
most, but will probably meet the eyes of 
some young students here for the first time. 
Passing next to the Assyrio-Babylonian por¬ 
tion, one notices the names of two workers, 
who will never, alas! take up the pen again, 
M. Arthur Armand and Mr. G. Bertin. 
The former, whose skill in deciphering “ the 
non-Semitic language of ancient Chaldaea ” 
is eulogised by the editor, gives ns translations 
of the very ancient inscriptions (how ancient we 
know not as yet) of Telloh; the latter a hymn 
to the setting sun, which may have formed 
part of the Babylonian ritual, and some 
Babylonian agricultural precepts, which en¬ 
lighten us as to the system of land tenure 
in the primitive period. The living con¬ 
tributors are M. Oppert, M. Scheil, Messrs. 
Pinches, Ball, and Strong, and Dr. Sayce. I 
must confine myself, however, to those of 
the editor. They are eleven in number, 
and include the standard inscription of 
Assur-natsir-pal(so valuable for geography), 
the Synchronous History of Assyria and 
Babylonia, two Creation Stories (one 
Assyrian, and the other Babylonian), 
and the Tablets of Tel el-Amarna, relating 
to Babylonia, Assyria and Syria in the 
fifteenth century b.c. The last-mentioned 
contribution is in two parts (vol. ii., 
pp. 57-71, and vol. iii. pp. 55-90). J will 
not venture to anticipate the historical 
revelations which these precious tablets will 
most surely make. The early chapters of 
Syrian history may yet be written. Biblical 
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students should therefore he on the look 
out, and neither snatch greedily at possibly 
premature disclosures, nor yet sit idly aloof, 
waiting for the end which may still be 
distant. Dr. Sayce’s introductions and notes 
are as interesting as they could bo. Now 
and then a doubt arises whether he is not 
somewhat too sure of his present conclusions 
(see e.g., vol. iv., preface, p. iv.); but I 
cannot help feeling indignant at the un¬ 
necessarily bitter tone which M. Halevy has 
adopted in the Recue clcs etudes Juices, 1890, 
p. 200. What pioneer can afford to claim 
exemption from error ? And why did not 
M. Hal6vy refer to Dr. Sayce’s opinion 
on the Khabiri as expressed in Records, 
ii. 64 ? On one point I see that both 
scholars are agreed, viz., that the proper 
name Abd-asirti or Abd-asrati proves that 
Ashera in tho Old Testament is the name of 
a goddess. I advocated this view myself in 
the Academy, but I now think it goes too 
far. Thero may after all be only an acci¬ 
dental coincidence. 

T. K. Ciieyne. 


SOME COUNTY A VIFAUNAS. 

The Birds of Oxfordshire. By O. V. Aplin. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) How it is that 
the birds of Oxfordshire have waited so long 
to find a chronicler is a puzzle which it is idle 
to try to solve; but one cannot help thinking 
that, as a county, it has been neglected, when 
one reads the long list of those upon whose 
labours Mr. Aplin has drawn before publishing 
his own extensive observations. In this little 
inland county, so irregular on the map, but 
so little varied in its physical characteristics, 
242 species of birds have been recorded—an 
admirable tale for any county of its size; 
a radius of thirty miles from the university city 
could hardly show a better one. A clear map, 
so folded that one can consult it open while 
tho text is being read, shows an advance on 
many similar contributions to local natural 
history. For frontispiece we have a coloured 
figureof the alpine chough (pyrrhocorax ulpinus), 
to mark its unique occurrence in Great Britain, 
at Broughton, on April 8, 1881. Those 

naturalists do not detract from tho interest of 
the figure who maintain what they call an 
open-minded scepticism as to the possibility of 
the specimen having escaped from confinement. 
Certainly Mr. Aplin is not one of those who 
includo a rare species in their list without 
conscientious consideration. His cautious 
remarks about tho Andalusian hemipode are 
sufficient evidence of this. Indeed, his book is 
a very fair specimen of what a county avi¬ 
fauna should be, and it is one likely to stimu¬ 
late observation over a wider area than that 
which its author has been able to investigate. 
His residence in the more northern part of the 
country is his greatest drawback. Naturalists 
who have studied the birds inhabiting the 
districts farthest south could add much to his 
records; but they seem to hold back their 
observations lest, were the localitiesknown, the 
rarer birds should be speedily extirpated. This, 
indeed, is the danger which nowadays besets 
any such detailed work as we have here in Mr. 
Aplin’s book. Suffice it to say that whatever 
Mr. Aplin has done, he has done well. Many 
an Oxford graduate must wish to-day that such 
a work had existed in their time. Now those 
who come after him ought to pay for his 
labours by adding to his results. 

The Birds of Essex : a Contribution to tho 
Natural History of the County. By Miller 
Christy. (Simplon, Marshall & Co.) This is 


a book well worth buying; its publication 
redounds greatly to the credit of the energetic 
Essex Field Club. The preface almost disarms 
criticism in its author’s ardour to do well by 
his own county. We feel that we get more 
than we bargained for. Judging the book by 
ordinary standards, we certainly exceed that 
estimate. With 162 woodcut illustrations, two 
plans, and a lithographed frontispiece, we 
ought to be on the way to contentment. We 
begin with some nice little quotations, followed 
by a graceful preface. The introduction gives 
us succinctly the physiography of Essex, a note 
on previous Essex bird-fists, the position of the 
lighthouses and light-vessels where observa¬ 
tions are taken for the British Association 
Migration Committee, the number of birds 
(272) met with in Essex, the information that 
the nomenclature and classification are those 
adopted by tho committee of the B. O. U. in 
their “ Ibis ” list of British birds, together 
with some other details. An excellent feature 
follows, namely, “ Biographical Notices of the 
principal Essex Ornithologists,” which contain 
information difficult to find elsewhere. An 
account of the chief Essex bird-collections; 
tables of observations on the arrival of summer 
migrants, from 1818 to 1845; Mr. J. E. 
Harting’s remarks on hawks and hawking in 
Essex in the olden time; twenty-four pages 
with three full-page woodcuts and two plans, 
anent wild-fowl decoys and wild-fowling in 
Essex: all these precede the proper “ Catalogue 
of the Birds of Essex,” which is wound up by 
a special bibliography of reference. What can 
we want more S' The author knows his short¬ 
comings better than we do, and a microscopical 
analysis of them would only postpone his 
power of making his book quite perfect in a 
second edition. For the present, no resident in 
the county, with a taste for birds, can consider 
his library complete without Mr. Miller 
Christy’s latest work. 

The Birds of Norfolk, with Remarks on their 
Habits, Migration, and Local Distribution. 
By Henry Stevenson. Vol. III., continued by 
Thomas Southwell. (Gurney & Jackson.) 
Ornithologists may well be grateful to Mr. 
Southwell for having brought Mr. Stevenson’s 
classic to a satisfactory conclusion. The first 
volume was issued in 1866, and the second in 
1870. The Birds of Norfolk at onco took its 
place os the best and most elaborate book of its 
scope, and as a history of the birds of a single 
county it is likely to remain unsuipassed for 
many a long year. The delay in the issue of 
this, the last volume, has long been regretted, 
especially since it was due to the continued ill- 
health of the author. His last article, that on 
the Gad wall, which itself was left unfinished, 
went to press in 1877; on August 18, 1888, 
Mr. Stevenson died, in his fifty-sixth 
year. In the present volume the text up 
to p. 160 is all that comes direct from 
the author’s pen - ; from p. 161 to the end, 

. 432, is the work of Mr. Southwell, who 
as also added a memoir and portrait of Mr. 
Stevenson. Much assistance has, of course, 
been derived from the author’s voluminous 
notes, and from his contributions to scientific 
societies and periodicals. But it is plain that, 
beyond all this, Mr. Southwell has proved him¬ 
self to be a very capable literary executor; and 
little, save the less leaded type, distinguishes 
the continuation from the original, so cordially 
and thoroughly has the work been done and 
brought up to date. It is unnecessary here to 
dilate upon the points which will most please 
the specialists; but it is incumbent upon any 
reviewer to indicate the longer articles which 
can hardly fail to attract every ordinary reader. 
The history of the mute swan and of swan 
“upping” in Norfolk is quite a monograph, 
occupying 53 pages. Lovers of the far-famed 
meres wifi find that the habits of the shoveler 


duck lend a fresh interest to the scene. Mr. 
Southwell adds not inconsiderably to our know¬ 
ledge of the duck decoys of Norfolk; and he is 
even able to contribute many valuable additions 
to Mr. Stevenson’s already famous account of 
the great bustard. A view, from the pencil of 
Mr. J. Wolf, of the breeding haunts of the 
black-headed gull on Seoul ton Mere, whence 
so many thousands of “plover’s” eggs are 
sent off to London every spring, forms a 
welcome frontispiece to tho volume. Other 
coloured illustrations there are also, including 
one of the feathers of the first wall-creeper 
whose occurrence in England was circum¬ 
stantially recorded, so long ago as in 1792. 
Mr. Wolf’s figure (to praise the artist is like 

? raising Shakspere) of the capped petrel 
Oestrelata haesitata ) has a melancholy interest 
to all. It was taken from a specimen killed at 
Southacre, in Norfolk, in 1850. The bird’s 
proper habitat was about the West Indian 
islands of Dominica and Guadeloupe, but it 
appears to be at the present day as extinct as 
the dodo. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FURTHER JAINA INSCRIPTIONS FROM MATHURA. 

Vienna : April 8,1891. 

Since I wrote my letter of January 25 
(Academy, February 7, 1891), Dr. Fiihrerhas 
sent me impressions of more than forty Jaina 
inscriptions found in the Kankali Tila during 
January and February 1891, as well as some 
interesting notes regarding his archaeological 
discoveries. 

His newest epigraphic finds possess as great 
a value as the previous ones. While the inscrip¬ 
tion printed in my last letter proved the exist¬ 
ence of a very ancient Jaina Stupa, two among 
those since discovered teach us something about 
the age of the Jaina temples at MathurA 

On a beautiful carved Torana there is a brief 
dedication, in characters which appear a little 
more archaic than those of Dhanabhuti’s in¬ 
scription on the gateway of the Bharhut Stfipa. 
More archaic are (1) the letters da and the vowel 
i, which exactly resemble those of Asoka’s 
inscriptions ; and (2) the position of the Anu- 
sv&ra, which stands, as in Aioka’s edicts, after 
tho syllable to which it belongs. Dhanabhidi 
dates his inscription ( Indian A ntiquary, vol. xiii., 
p. 138) in the reign of the S'ungas, and thus 
shows that he was their vassal. On this acoount 
he cannot be placed much later than the middle 
of the second century B,c. ; for, though the 
S'unga dynasty continued to exist much longer, 
its power seems to have been restricted in later 
times to the eastern districts north of tho 
Ganges. Dr. Fuhrer’s new inscription may, 
therefore, likewise be assigned to about 150 B.c. 
It is written in an ancient Prakrit dialect, 
which preserves the letter r in compound con¬ 
sonants, discards the use of lingual na, and 
forms the genitive of a-stems both in Sea and in 
asa, i.e. assa. In the last word the nominative 
appears at the end of the first part of a com¬ 
pound instead of the stem. Its text runs as 
follows: 

“ Samanasa MAharakhildta AmtevAsua Vachhtputrasa 
s[r]AvakAsa CtaradAsak[A]sa paSildo-tora-nam[.].” 

“ An ornamental arch of the temple (the f t) of 
the layman Uttaxad&saka, son of the (mother) of 
the Ystsa race (and) pupil of the ascetic Mugha- 
rakshita.” 

A second inscription, incised in two fines on an 
oblong slab, gives us the name of the founder 
of one of the Kank&li temples. It says: 

“ L. 1. Bhadata-Jayasenasya AintevAsintye 
L. 2. DhAmaghothAye danain pAsAdo [.].” 

“ A temple, the gift of DharmaghosM, the 
female disciple of the venerable Jayasena.” 

Its characters do not differ much from those 
used in the earliest dated inscriptions' of the 
Indo-Skythic kings. The subscribed ya, how- 
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ever, has its ancient form, and consists of three 
vertical strokes. The language seems to he the 
mixed dialect, as the genitive Jayasenaaya has 
the Sanskrit termination, while three words 
show Prakritic endings. I would assign this 
document to the period immediately preceding 
the Indo-Skythic times, and assume that it 
was incised about the beginning of our era. 

As two temples have been discovered under 
the KankAli Tila, the natural inference from 
these inscriptions would be that one of them 
was built before 150 B.C., and the other con¬ 
siderably later. Unfortunately, another cir¬ 
cumstance has come to light which requires a 
modification of this assumption. Dr. Fiihrer 
has found several sculptures which have been 
carved out of more ancient ones. Thus, a 
pilaster bearing an inscription in characters of 
the Indo-Skythic period has been cut out of 
the back of an ancient naked Jina. Again, 
there is a small statue with a similar inscription 
cut out of the back of a sculptured panel, bear¬ 
ing on the obverse a rather archaic inscription. 
These facts prove that the Jainas of the Indo- 
Skvthic period used for their sculptures mate¬ 
rials from an older temple. Hence the dis¬ 
covery of the Torana, with its very archaic 
inscription, shows indeed that there was a 
Jaina temple in Mathura beforo 150 b.c., but 
not that one of the particular temples of the 
Kank&li Tila necessarily dates from so early a 
period. 

A third inscription makes us acquainted with 
a new era, and is interesting also in other 
respects. It is incised on a slab, repre¬ 
senting a lady attended by several maid¬ 
servants, one of whom carries a parasol. After 
an invocation of the Arhat Vardhamana, it 


records that an Ayavati or Aryavati (the word 
occurs twice in the text) was set up for the 
worship of the Arhats by a female lay-wor¬ 
shipper of the ascetics, Amohini of the Kautsa 
race, wife of PAla, the son of Hariti, t'.e., of 
a mother of the Harita race, in the year 42, or 
perhaps 72, of the lord (svdmisa) and great 
Satrap S'oddsa. This lord and great Satrap 
S'oddsa is already known from No. 1 of Sir A. 
Cunningham’s collection of MathurA inscrip¬ 
tions {Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. iii., pi. xiii., and 
p. 30), where the transcript, however, misspells 
his name, and makes it Sauddsa. Sir A. Cun¬ 
ningham’s inscription has no date according to 
years, but merely, after the name in the 
genitive, the unintelligible syllables gaja, 
which probably are meant for raje, “ during 
the reign.” On the evidence of his coins, which 
imitate one struck by Azilises, 8ir A. Cun¬ 
ningham places S'odasa about 80-70 B.c., and 
conjectures him to be a son of the great Satrap 
Baiubula. Though the precise date assigned 
to him by Sir A. Cunningham may be doubted, 
it is yet not doubtful that he ruled before the 
time of Kanishka. And Dr. Fuhrer’s inscrip¬ 
tion proves that an earlier era, preceding that 
of the Indo-Skythic kings, was in use at 
Mathura. With respect to the interpretation 
of the first figure of the date, I do not feel 
certain. The sign is the peculiar cross which 
Sir A. Cunningham everywhere reads 40. I 
have stated elsewhere the reasons why I believe 
that it was used also for 70. The other point 
of interest which the inscription offers is the 

word Ayavati or Aryavati. It is evidently the 
name of the royal lady represented in the 
relievo. As she was set up “ for the worship 
of the Arhats,” it follows that she must have 
played a part in the legendary history of the 
Jainas. A fuller exploration of the stories 
alluded to in the Uttaradhyayana and similar 
works will no doubt show who she was. 

. Three other inscriptions give new informa¬ 
tion regarding the subdivisions of the Jaina 
monks. One in archaic characters, not later 
than the Indo-Skythic period, and dated Saiii- 
vatjl 8, mentions very distinctly the Vachchhaliya 


Kula. The Kalpasutra has two Vachchhalijja 
Kulas, one belonging to the ChArana (rede 
VArana) Gana, and the other to the Kodiya Gana. 
In the inscription nothing remains of the name of 
the Gana except the syllable to, preceded by an 
indistinct sign. As the latter looks more like a 
remnant of ya or yd than of no or n<t, I infer 
that the Vachchhalijja Kula of the Kodiya 
Gana is meant. If that is the case, all the 
Kulas and S'okhas of this school, mentioned in 
the Kalpasutra, have been identified in the 
Mathura inscriptions. 

Another very archaic undated inscription, 
which begins with an invocation of divine 
Usabha, i.e., the first Tirthaiiikara idshabha, 
names the Varana Gana and the Nddika (or 
possibly Nddika) Kula. The Kalpasutra has 
no exactly corresponding name ; but its Mdlijja 
Kula may be a mistake for NSlijja, which latter 
would correspond with N&diya or Nddika. 
The third rather modem-looking inscription 
ascribes to the Vurana Gana an Ayyabhyista 
Kula. The Kalpasutra shows nothing that 
could explain this very curious form, which 
may be misspelt, especially as the compound 
Ayyabhyista-kulato does not agree with the 
usual wording of the inscriptions. 

Dr. Fuhrer’s new inscriptions furnish also 
further evidence regarding the antiquity of the 
worship of the twenty-four Tirthamkaras. The 
occurrence of the name Usabha has already 
been noted. Two other archaic inscriptions 
speak, one of a statue of the Arhat Parsva, i.e., 
Parsvanatba, and the other of bhayaca Nemiso, 
i.e., the divine lord Nemi. The latter words 
are incised, according to Dr. Fuhrer’s notes, on 
a panel bearing a very curious relief. The 
principal figure is a Buddha-like male with a 
goat’s head. He is seated on a throne and sur¬ 
rounded by women, one among whom holds a 
child in her arms. I think there can be no 
doubt that we have here again an illustration 
of a Jaina legend. Among the remaining 
very numerous sculptures without inscriptions 
—several of which, according to Dr. Fiihrer, 
are beautifully finished—there is one which 
apparently possesses very considerable archae¬ 
ological interest. It is a doorstep, bearing 
a relief, which represents a Stupa worshipped 
by Centaurs and Harpies, or, as the Hindus 
would say, Kinnaras and Garudas or Supamas. 
Centaurs have been found on the Buddhist 
sculptures at Bharhut and at Gaya, while 
MathurA has furnished the Silenus groups and 
the Hercules strangling the Nemean lion. Dr. 
Fuhrer’s find is a further addition to the monu¬ 
ments which prove the influence of Hellenistic 
art among the Hindus of the last centuries pre¬ 
ceding our era. 

In his last letter Dr. Fiihrer states that he 
expects to finish the excavation of the Kankali 
Tila in about three weeks. I have, however, 
not received any news that he has really come 
to an end of his labours, and I expect that ere 
long I shall be able to announce further dis¬ 
coveries ; but, even at present, the results of 
the work of 1890-91 far surpass those of other 
years, and there is very good reason for con¬ 
gratulating Dr. Fiihrer on the important addi¬ 
tions to our knowledge of Indian history and 
art, which we owe to his energy and per¬ 
severance. G. Buhler. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The following declaration of adhesion has 
been forwarded by the Orientalists of Vienna 
to the Committee of the Ninth International 
Oriental Congress, to be held in London in 
1892 : 

“ Gentlemen,—As your prospectus of February 
9, 1891, shows that the committee of organisation, 
duly elected at Christiania and afterwards enlarged 
by co-optation, has transferred its powers to you, 
we have much pleasure in declaring our full 
concurrence with your plan to hold the Ninth 


International Oriental Congress in London during 
the month of September, 1892.” 

(Signed by the eight professors teaching 
Oriental languages and history in the university: 

G. Biihler, J. Karabacek, J. Krall, D. H. 
Muller, F. Muller, W. Neumann, L. Reiniscb, 

H. Zschokke; also by Drs. Burkhard, Dede¬ 
kind, Geyer, Hein, and Kirste, and by Messrs. 
Huhler and Morison.) 

Meahwhile, we should also state that the 
other committee, which proposes to hold the 
Ninth International Oriental Congress in 
London in 1891, still maintains its position. 
Its programme, together with much vigorous 
polemic, may be found at length in the April 
number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review. It is 
evident to everyone ■without parti pris that the 
cause of Orientalism (never too popular in this 
country) must inevitably suffer from the con¬ 
tinuance of this split—which took its rise, no 
doubt, from dissatisfaction at some of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Christiania Congress, but which 
has been kept open by technical arguments and 
by a deplorable appeal to personalities. We 
trust that it is not yet too late for harmony to 
be effected by the intervention of some eminent 
Orientalists who have not yet taken a side. 
Might not the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava be 
invited to act as mediator ? 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

CliftonShakspereSociety.—( Saturday, March II.) 

Miss Florence Hbrapath, president, in the chair. 
—Mr. S. L. Gwynn read “ A Theory of ‘ Troilus 
andCreEsida,’ ’’saying that it bad been often noticed 
that Shakspere reproduced the Latin character 
with singular skill and fidelity. In the Elizabethan 
age Latin had not lost its universal sovereignty; 
it was still a sort of second tongue to all men of 
education. Latin history was a kind of compendium 
of all history for the politician or the philosopher. 
Law, politics, religion, philosophy, had all come to 
England in a Latin dress; and Shakspere, even 
though bis personal knowledge of the language 
was slight, and perhaps little exercised, shows at 
every turn his familiarity with the genius of Rome. 
The case was far different with Greek. It was 
Milton who brought Greek influence in its full 
potency to bear on English literature. It is 
alarming to speculate what we should have had 
from Shakspere, had he known and felt Greek as 
Milton knew and felt it, or as it is known and felt 
by every poet since Shelley. We might not have 
had “King Lear” ; we certainly should not have 
had “ Troilus and Cressida ’’—not, at least, in its 
present form. The Greeks whom Shakspere 
describes are the Greeks of Juvenal, imperfectly 
understood. In “ Timon,” a story of the Greek 
decadence, they are in their place; but in ‘ ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida',” Shakspere has founded his most 
unpleasant play upon the most venerable of 
national legends. It is not too much to say that 
it is a travesty, a burlesque, of the legend of Troy. 
The play is a puzzle from every point of view. 
The circumstances of its publication in two editions 
in 1609, and of its position in the 1623 Folio, present 
many difficulties. Apparently the editors of the 
Folio could not decide how to classify it, and 
placed it by itself. We cannot blame them ; for 
it would be hard to find a piece which less readily 
explains itself. In the first two acts the story of 
the lovers predominates; but it reaches no dramatic 
conclusion, and so is bound up with the fate of 
Troy, and the play finds a clumsy ending with 
Hector’s death. Wholly irrelevant is the long 
description of events in the Grecian camp; and 
even this has little unity of purpose. The first 
scene of the long debate seems incompatible with 
the remaining ones, which are satire bordering on 
burlesque. Nowhere else in Shakspere is there so 
much bitterness and so little humour. Indeed, the 
whole tone of the play is pervaded by an unfamiliar 
cynicism. It is a spleenful composition, the work 
of a mind thrown off its balance and set jarring. 
Rich as it is in passages full of power and ’beauty, 
showing maturity of styie in every scene: as a 
whole, it lacks the dignity, the calm, and the self- 
restraint of great art. By general consent it has 
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been held indicative of a troubled period in 
Shakspere’s life, the period which most students 
hold to be reflected in the later Sonnets. The tone 
of its reference to women—not only to C'ressida, 
but to Helen—is easily explained by this theory. 
By connecting the play more closely still with the 
Sonnets, a plausible reason may be found for 
Shakspere’s capricious and paradoxical treatment 
of the Homeric story—so opposed to his usual 
conservatism when working on the lines of a good 
author. Why did Shakspere, who treated Plutarch 
with reverence, make a mock of Homer’s 
authority " He had not, it is true, that familiarity 
with Homer which would breed reverence. Yet it 
is hardly conceivable that Shakspere, even when 
out of temper with the world, should have traves¬ 
tied Homer without some ulterior motive. It is 
not difficult to suggest one. Homer was known to 
Shakspere in the version of his contemporary 
Chapman. Now Prof. Minto has identified (al¬ 
most with certainty) the rival poet of the Sonnets 
with the translator of Homer. This rival referred 
to in Sonnets 75-86 is described—by references 
easily intelligible to a contemporary—in Sonnet 86. 
May it not bo fairly inferred that in “ Troilus and 
Cressida ” Shakspere, led to a choice of subject 
by spleen against the sex of Cressida, was further 
impelled to seize the opportunity of satirising the 
chosen theme of a man who had won from him the 
affections of his “better angel” 1 “ These are 
Chapman’s Greeks ” is the unspoken argument of 
half a dozen scenes which have no special relevancy 
to the tale of Troilus. It may be said that it is 
unlike Shakspere to write with such a motive. 
This may be answered by the fuct that for this 
once Shakspere unmistakably wrote unlike himself. 
—Mrs. H. F. Rankin rend a paper on “ Cressida,” 
saying that in portraying this character Shakspere 
has been strangely untrue to his usual clear insight 
into woman’s nature, and has delineated an almost 
impossibly false and inconsistent woman. One 
might almost have forgiven her if for some 
hidden purpose she had been making a dupe 
of Diomed, and if time had shown that she 
was true to the man she had loved in silence 
for so long. But her own words take away all 
foundation for such a supposition. Yet her re¬ 
lations to Troilus show a considerable amount 
of steadfastness and strength of will; and then— 
basest and most unnatural of acts—she gives to 
Diomed the love-token she has but just received 
from Troilus. This is impossible. A woman may 
be false and fickle, but she must be consistently bo ; 
she cannot in a few short hours turn completely 
away from a love that has been the steady growth 
of long months to yield herself with half-open 
arms to a stranger—her lover’s rival and her city’s 
foe. For there has been hitherto no evidence in 
her character of these light and frothy qualities. 
Shakspere’s elaboration of this extraordinary char¬ 
acter leaves the mind in a state of incredulous 
astonishment, and one casts about for some explan¬ 
ation of such aggravated inconstancy. In the law 
of heredity one explanation may be found; for in 
her falseness she is following in the steps of her 
father Calclias, the Trojan priest, who is found in 
the Grecian camp a traitor to his native town and 
kinsmen. Nowhere in all Shakspere’s plays can 
another such wretched specimen of false and frail 
womanhcod be found. 

Elizabethan Society. — (Wednesday, April 1.) 

James Ernest Baker, Esq., in the chair. A paper 
sent by Mr. John Addington Symonds, on “The 
Relation of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure to the 
English Romantic Drama,” was read by Mr. 
Frederick Rogers. Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 
which first appeared in 1566, ranks certainly 
among the most important works of the Eliza¬ 
bethan age. In the history of English prose it 
occupies a place of great distinction. Moreover, it 
introduced a new literary world of foreign romance 
and story to the English public ; and finally it 
determined in a very special way the form and 
matter of our drama. The sources from which 
Painter drew his materials are various. To some 
extent he relied upon the classics; a good number 
of his tales he took from Queen Margaret’s 
JTiptameron ; one or two may be traced to Spanish 
authors; but by far the larger number are derived 
from the Italian novel writers. The result was 
that he opened a wonderful new world of fiction to 


the English, and created that rage for Italian 
subjects which gave so peculiar a bias to our 
dramatic literature. The Italian Novella must not 
be confounded with our modem novel. Although 
they bear the same name, the two species have less 
in common than might be supposed. Both are 
narratives; but while the modem novel is a history 
extending over a considerable space of time, em¬ 
bracing a complicated tissue of events, and im¬ 
plying an analytical study of character, the Novella 
is invariably brief and sketchy. It does not aim at 
presenting a detailed picture of human life, but 
confines itself to a striking situation, or tells an 
anecdote illustrative of some moral quality. For 
this reason the Novella was admirably adapted to 
dramatic treatment, the concentration and centrali¬ 
sation of its interest upon a single action, or a 
single pungent motive, gave it just what was 
wanted by the tragic or the comic playwright. 
Thus the Novella is antecedent, and the modem 
novel subsequent, to dramatic composition. When 
we consider the form and spirit of the English 
romantic drama, it will become still more apparent 
why the Italian novel proved so acceptable to our 
Elizabethan playwrights. Without the decorum of 
deliberate obedience to classic rules, without the 
decorum of accomplished art, without the decorum 
of social distinctions properly observed in tragic 
and comic styles of composition, they dramatised 
a tale or history in a succession of scenes. Nothing 
in the shape of a story came amiss to the romantic 
playwright. Perhaps we cannot penetrate deeper 
into the definition of the romantic drama than by 
saying that its characteristic was to be a represented 
story. The romantic method allowed the evolution 
of a long tale upon the stage; setting forth, for 
instance, the whole of a man’s life, or the whole of 
a king’s reign, or the whole of a complicated fable. 
Consequently it was of great importance to the 
playwright to) obtain material) for his plots which 
should narrow the dramatic movement, so far as 
this was possible, to a single point. This was pre¬ 
cisely what the Italian Novella supplied. Re¬ 
maining a narrative, it limited the action to 
some central incident or clinching motive. The 
most perfectly constructed of Shakspere’a trag¬ 
edies, “ Othello,” follows the tale of Cinthio with 
very little alteration. Besides Shakspere, the 
following dramatists drew their plots from the 
same source : Greene, Peele, Heywood, Marston, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Webster, Massinger, 
Middleton, and Shirley. Among the best plays of 
the period the names only of which are known to 
us from Henslow’s Diary and other sources, it is 
obvious that a large number were founded on one or 
other of Painter's Italian stories. “Timon of 
Athens” in its original form is taken through 
Painter from Plutarch; “Edward III,” whether 
we assign this fine tragedy to Shakspere or to 
Marlowe or to some third hand, is based not upon 
an English chronicle, but on a romantic story told 
by Bandello. In the original Italian this novel 
displays a very high quality of rhetoric in the dia¬ 
logue, and vehement dramatic energy in the 
treatment of the situations and emotions of the 
actors. The English playwright had very little 
elec to do than to turn Bandello’s language into 
blank verse. A large number of the Italian novels 
were founded upon tragedies of actual life, and 
contained comparatively faithful records of con¬ 
temporary life. These histories used to be circu¬ 
lated in manuscript; and masses of them still 
remain embedded in the archives of noble families. 
They proved singularly attractive to dramatists of 
the stamp of Marston, Cyril Tourneur, and 
Webster. The rage for Italian subjects was so 
strong in London that a play could scarcely succeed 
unless the characters were furnished with Italian 
titles. Ben Jonson laid the scene of his most 
subtle comedy of character—“ Volpone, or the 
Fox ”—in Venice. Heeven supplied that thoroughly 
English study of manners, “Every Man in his 
Humour,” with Italian personages. Our drama 
began with a translation from Ariosto’s Supposite, 
and ended with Davenant’s “JustItalian.” In 
the very dawn of tragic composition Greene 
versified a portion of the “ Orlando Furioso.” 
Kit Marlowe devoted one of his most brilliant 
studies to the villanies of a Maltese Jew. Of 
Shakspere's plays five are incontestably Italian; 
while others are cast with Italian names to suit the 
popular taste. Painter and his school supplied 
the playwright with innumerable and attractive 


plots. Such plots were not accessible in any other 
source, and the Novella furnished exactly that 
particular type of story which the spirit of 
romantic art demanded. It is not therefore sur¬ 
prising thata kind of conventional Italianism sprang 
up, and that a growth of art so vigorous as our 
Elizabethan drama should have tended to produce 
hybrids. What our literature lost by the ,fascin¬ 
ation of Painter’s foreign stories, leading genius 
astray from national and local motives, cannot be 
reckoned. But it may safely be said, upon the 
other hand, that English literature gained from it 
the salvation of the romantic species at a very 
critical period of its earlier development. 


FINE ART. 

The Life and Works of Giorgio Giulio Clovio , 
with Notices of his Contemporaries, and 
of the Art of Book Decoration in the Six¬ 
teenth Century. By John W. Bradley. 
(Bernard Quaritch.) 

The author of this elaborate memoir, 
having successfully completed his Dictionary 
of Miniaturists, in three volumes, a work 
requiring a vast amount of research, has 
availed himself of much of the materials 
which he must have met with, in bringing 
into use the notes upon many of the earlier 
artists, hidden in foreign and but little-known 
sources, especially Italian and German, 
often contemporary or nearly so With the 
artists themselves, and has produced a 
volume full of both historical and artistic 
interest. 

Unlike the great painters, whose frescoes 
and drawings on walls and ceilings, or 
on canvas or tapestry, were visible and 
appreciable by all men, the book illuminator 
was little known, except to the patron for 
whom he worked, and his immediate friends. 
His labours have, however, had one ad¬ 
vantage over those of the wall or portrait 
painter, that of being secluded from many 
of the accidents of time, and especially 
from atmospheric influences, and thus have 
allowed them to be handed down to us in 
their original brilliancy. Of these splendid 
productions, comparatively small as many 
of them are, none are more elaborate or 
highly finished than those of Giulio Crovata, 
more generally known by the name of 
Clovio, one of the latest of the book illu¬ 
minators, who was born in the year 1498 at 
Grizane, a village in Croatia, near the 
Adriatic Sea, and who, after a most inde¬ 
fatigable and well-honoured life, died at 
Rome on January 5,1578, where he received 
the honour of a public funeral, being buried 
in the tribune of St. Pietro in Vincoli. 

Mr. Bradley has prefixed to his memoir a 
chronology of twenty pages of the principal 
events of the life and times of Clovio. 
Under the advice of his friend, Giulio 
Romano, he commenced the work of minia¬ 
ture painting as a profession about 1520, 
entering into the service of the family of 
Grimani, one of whom, a cardinal legate at 
Perugia, obtained, in 1531, a papal dis¬ 
pensation for Clovio, who had Tbecome a 
monk at the monastery at St. Ruflfino, near 
Mantua, and by whom Clovio was invited to 
Perugia. 

From Mr. Bradley’s volume we perceive 
how indefatigable Clovio was with his brush, 
and the number of works which he executed. 

These are so little known or recognised 
by English students that we find Mr. 
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Humphreys, in his Illustrated Books of 
the Middle Ages, stating that the Soane 
Commentary of St. Paul, the Vatican Clovio, 
and the splendid book in a golden (or rather 
silver-gilt) cover with gems, formerly in 
the Chapel of the Farnese Palace, with one 
or two others, are the only monuments upon 
which the fame of Clovio rests. 

Th/> detailed account and list of the works 
of Of .Mo given by Mr. Bradley show, how¬ 
ever, that even in our own country there are 
other splendid specimens of his work which, 
although but bttle known, deserve to be 
carefully studied. They are chiefly:— 

1. The finely-written Commentary by 
Marino Grimani on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans is now in tho Soane Museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It contains two full 
folio pages with Clovio’s illuminations, of 
which Mr. Humphreys published excellent 
coloured facsimiles (not noticed by Mr. 
Bradley), one with the scene of the conver¬ 
sion of St. Paul as the principal subject, sur¬ 
rounded by elaborately painted marginal 
borders; of the other, the title of the volume, 
with borders corresponding to those of the 
miniature, among which is a portrait of the 
Cardinal in a red robe. Photographs (too 
small) of these two pages are also given in 
the work before us. On one of these pages 
is the inscription, “ Marino Grimano et 
legato Perusino Patrono suo Julius Crovata 
pingebat.” 

2. The Townley Lectionary is fully de¬ 
scribed by our author, including several of 
Clovio’s miniatures, especially the “Last 
Judgment,” 

“ considered by most judges to be not only the 
finest miniature in the volume, but Clovio’s 
masterpiece. In all the higher qualities of 
design and beauty of workmanship, I know of 
nothing to compare with it ” (p. 259). 

3. The Grenville “ Victories of Charles 
V.,” called “L’aquila triumphante,” was 
carefully described by Dibdin from Mr. 
Grenville’s own notes, which stated that the 
volume came from the Escurial. It bears a 
title “Giulio Clovio l’aquila triumphante 
de Carlos Quinto V.” The famous minia¬ 
tures, of which there are twelve, are 
carefully described by Mr. Bradley. 

4. The Stuart de Rothesay MS., “ un¬ 
questionably the work of Clovio,” is now 
in the British Museum (Add. 20,927). It 
contains four miniatures with borders, and 
several very beautiful illuminated initials. 

5. The Gonzaga “Offices ” in the Bodleian, 
Oxford (MS., Duce 29), has been attri¬ 
buted to Girolama dai Libri and to Giro¬ 
lamo Genga; but much of the work in it 
completely corresponds with works in other 
MSS. that were painted by Clovio. The 
miniatures, which are all Biblical, contain 

“ some of the same ornaments as the Berlin 
Missal of dement VII., the Corsini Missal 
executed for the same Pope, the Albani or Ash- 
burnham Missal, and two or three pages in the 
MS., No. 21,412 in the British Museum; and all 
these, if any, should be assigned to dovio” 

(p. 201). 

Lastly, we may mention that Silvestre 
published a splendid coloured facsimile of 
the “Paradiso” of Dante in the Palaeo- 
graphie Universelle, pi. clxii., from the MS. of 
that poet, in three volumes, in the Vatican 
Library; and that the “ Offieium B. Marine 


Virginia,” of the Royal Library of Naples, 
mentioned by Mr. Humphreys, is described 
by Mr. Bradley (p. 270) as “ one of the 
most unique in the world,” the silver-gilt 
sculptures of the covers contain full-length 
figures of the Virgin and the Angel Gabriel, 
with other smaller ones and ornaments. 

The work before us is illustrated by 
eighteen plates, including a photograph of 
a medal with portrait of Clovio. 

I. 0. Westwood. 


EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION. 

THE OLDEST PYRAMID AND TEMPLE. 

Medum: March 31,1891. 

My work here is now ended, as the question for 
which I came is solved: Medum is proved to 
belong to Snefru, and here, therefore, is the 
oldest dated pyramid. Moreover, there remains 
here in perfect condition the only pyramid 
temple ever yet found entire, the oldest dated 
building in the world. 

As the position of the temple was quite 
unknown, and its existence only a speculation, 
I had to work blindly through forty to sixty 
feet depth of rubbish, piled up around the 
pyramid during ages of quarrying in its mass. 
The result justifies the attempt; for though the 
temple discovered is absolutely plain and un¬ 
inscribed, yet during the XHth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties visitors came here to the festivals of 
Snefru, and recorded their visits to his temple 
and pyramid in pious graffiti on the walls. 
That he was the genius of the place is also 
shown by a base of a statuette dedicated to the 
gods of a town, Tat-snefru, by a woman named 
Snefru-khati. 

The temple is joined to the east face of the 
pyramid. The front is about thirty feet wide 
and nine high, with a door in the south end of 
the face. A passage parallel to the front, and 
twenty feet long, leads to the chamber, which 
is twenty by seven feet. A wide doorway leads 
from this into the open-air court built against 
the pyramid face. The altar of offerings, quite 
plain, stands in the middle of the court, and an 
obelisk on either side of it. These obelisks are 
over thirteen feet high, with rounded tops and 
uninscribed. Of course I have had to re-bury 
temple and tombs completelyin order to preserve 
them, in the total absence of all inspection or 
conservation officially. On clearing the interior 
of the pyramid, which was open from the north, 
I found in the rubbish the fragments of a 
wooden sarcophagus; so the chamber already 
known was doubtless the sepulchre anciently 
plundered. 

The construction of the pyramid has also been 
examined. It plainly consists of a small stone 
inastaba, heightened and built around repeatedly 
until there were seven steps of construction. 
Over all these a continuous slope of casing was 
added, so that it appeared with one long face 
from the top to the ground. This bears out 
what I had suggested years ago, that the 
mastaba repeatedly added to originated the 
pyramid form. 

The tombs here prove to have been elaborately 
plundered in early times, when their plans and 
arrangements were well known to some persons. 
Forced holes leading straight to the chambers 
have been made, and nothing portable is left 
for the present age. Many tombs which con¬ 
tained only bodies have not been disturbed; 
and from these I have collected over a dozen 
complete skeletons for study, which will give a 
starting-point at the earliest historical reign 
for comparing the types of Egyptians of later 
ages. A very important matter is tho mode of 
burial. Hitherto we have always found 
Egyptians buried full length; but most of 
these earlier bodies are crouched, many with the 


knees up to the chin. And I am told that 
many crouched bodies in large earthen jars 
were found lately at Gizeh, but were all 
destroyed. These bodies are always on the left 
side, with the face east, head north. This 
proves that a special idea was connected with 
such burials. But no funereal vessels or head¬ 
rests are found with these interments; only 
around tho body are sometimes a few scraps of 
charcoal, as if it had been surrounded by live 
coals at the time of burial. At the same 
period full-length burial was practised, accom¬ 
panied by funereal vessels of diorite and 
alabaster and head-rests. This distinction 
seems to be connected with the two races—the 
aborigines and the conquerors, who were not 
yet fused together. 

A good deal of the pottery of the IYth 
Dynasty has also been found. It differs from 
that of all later periods, and completes our 
historic knowledge of the pottery of Egypt. 

The mode of laying out buildings has been 
found. A mastaba with sloping sides had to 
be founded on uneven ground. A wall, L 
shape, was built outside of each comer. Levels 
on that were drawn a cubit apart; red vertical 
lines on these walls defined the width of tho 
building at the ground-level, and black lines 
drawn sloping down outwards from the red at 
ground-level defined the planes of the faces. 
From this perfect geometrical arrangement it 
was easy to start the work, no matter how un¬ 
even the foundation. 

Besides this exploration, a survey of the place 
in general, and especially of the exact dimen¬ 
sions of the pyramid, is now done. The first 
result of this is of great value on the geometric 
theory. The pyramid of Khufu, as we all 
know, is so proportioned that the ratio of 
height to circuit is that of a radius to its circle; 
and moreover the ratio of 7 to 22 is embodied 
by the dimensions of height and base being 
7 and 11 times 40 cubits, which strongly shows 
that 7 to 22 was the recognised ratio. Here in 
the pyramid of Snefru, whioh preceded that 
of Khufu, exactly the same ratio of 7 to 22 is 
found, the angles being alike. And, moreover, 
the size is such that the height and ba e are 
7 and 11 times 25 cubits. Therefore the pro¬ 
portion in a pyramid and the use of the 
approximation 7 to 22 are both older than the 
great pyramid of Gizeh; and this example 
strongly corroborates that theory of the 
dimensions. 

An illustration of official amenities may 
interest Englishmen who do not know how 
things go here. This year an official spy has 
been appointed to watch me, although I have 
worked for eight years simply on my honour, 
and have not concealed anything from the 
Government. And I am told that I shall be 
charged for this benevolent attention an amount 
which is larger than the whole value of the 
things I remove. Meanwhile, a few miles off, 
natives have long been pillaging and destroying 
towns and tombs unchecked in a scandalous 
manner, because the staff is insufficient to con¬ 
trol them! Those who know something of the 
state of officialdom here can understand what 
all this means. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


“POIL ET PLUME.” 

The above is the humorous name given to a 
very original exhibition in the Hall of the 
Theatre d’Application, organised by a group of 
men of letters of artistic tastes. M. Bergerat 
-—the well-known “ Caliban ” of the Figaro 
—explains in his witty preface to the Cata¬ 
logue how some literary friends, inspired by 
him, made up their minds to follow fashion, 
found a “ Petit Salon ” of their own, and, as a 
token of their double calling, style it “ The 
Brush and Pen ” exhibition. There are many 
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examples of painters having succeeded as 
authors, why should not authors, in turn, 
show that they can paint as well as write P 

“ There are, besides, three good reasons,” says 
M. Bergerat, “ for a writer trying his hand on 
canvas: first, because it amuses him; secondly, 
because it is change for him ; and thirdly, id est : 
anything is better than puddling in the quagmire 
of politics.” 

The “ Poil et Plume ” exhibition is divided 
into two sections, modestly entitled : The 
Louvre—for deceased masters; The Luxem¬ 
bourg— for living geniuses. Victor Hugo 
occupies the first place in tho Louvre, though 
his four blotchy pen-and-ink sketches of 
fantastic castles perched on rocky peaks and 
surrounded by smudgy clouds owe their prin¬ 
cipal attraction to the signature V. H. It is a 
very different case with the portraits in oils 
and two] pretty pastels signed “ Theophile 
Gautier.” Here wo recognise the fact that 
the author of Emuux it Camt'es might have 
become an artist of renown had not his short¬ 
sightedness obliged him, fortunately, to drop 
the brush and take up the pen. A little further 
on, we come upon some interesting sketches of 
Alfred de Musset; a water-colour “ Fantasia” 
and a portrait of himself by Merimee; also a 
portrait of Baudelaire, by himself; and the 
sketch of a girl’s head, illustrative of the 
following verses in “ Les Yeux dc Berthe ” ; 

“ Grands yeux de mon enfant, arcanes adores, 
Vous resemble/. beaucoup a ces grottes magiques 
Oil derriere l’amas des ombres lethargiques 
Scintillent vaguement des tresors ignores.” 

Gerard dc Nerval is represented by half a dozen 
pen-and-ink sketches of no particular interest. 
Close by hangs a water-colour drawing of 
M. Jules de Goncourt, representing the sinister 
comer of the Rue de la Vieille-Lanteme in which 
Gerard de Nerval hanged himself. The sketch 
was made on the spot the day after the suicide. 
Among other curiosities is a tiny picture by 
Schanne, the celebrated Schaunard of the 
J7e </c Jloltrme. 

The Luxembourg contains a varied collection 
of semi-serious, semi-comic contributions from 
living authors. M. Bergerat’s water-colours 
are superior to ordinary amateur-work, while 
his portrait of Gustave Flaubert is a good like¬ 
ness. M. Lemonnier’s water-colours “ after 
Claude Monnet ” form an Rmusing contrast to 
M. Montegut’s “impressionist” landscapes. 
M. Edmond de Goncourt has sent a sketch of 
tho celebrated drawing-room of tho Rue St. 
Georges, with his brother Jules seated before 
tho fire. The poets Harancourt, Jean Rameau, 
Clovis Hugucs, Verlaine, and other well-known 
names, figure on the wall as jiochadee and no 
more. M. Lemaitre, the critic of the Debate, 
has sent a portrait of M. St. Lo Roux; M. 
Sardou a plan for stage scenery ; Mmc. Valerie 
Fould (Gustave Haller) a sketch with the fol¬ 
lowing lines:— 

“ Messieurs de la litterature, 

Prenez bien garde u la peinture 
Transformer en peintre un auteur, 

Faire d’un poete un sculpteur, 

L’entreprisc est Irop hardie 

Bah ! . . . Je risque nut comedie.” 

The inimitable Gyp (Comtesse de Martel) con¬ 
tributes somo of “ Bob’s” artistic productions, 
among which is one of the most amusing skits 
in the collection. It is a water-colour drawing 
representing M. Ohnet, the immortal author of 
Le Maitrc <le Fori/es, attired in a rod hunting- 
coat, yellow breeches, and top-boots, paying his 
addresses on bended knee to the attractive, 
lightly-clad nymph, the French Language, who 
turns away, protesting with uplifted hands at 
M. Ohnet’s impudence. 

The receipts of this interesting exhibition 
are to be devoted to charitable purposes. 

O.N. 


THE GRAVE OF “ ARISTOTLE." 

We quote the following from the New Ifork 
Nation :— 

“ American School of Classical Studies, Athens: 

March 13,1881. 

“ Contrary to my wishes, the news has already 
leaked into the papers here that I have discovered 
the grave of Aristotle. As Iamveryanxiousthatno 
sensational report be spread, not warranted by 
conscientious scientific investigation, I feel bound 
to make public at this juncture the grounds 
upon which this premature conclusion has been 
arrived at. 

‘ • During the excavations which have been carried 
on by the American School of Classical Studies 
under my direction on the site of the ancient 
Eretria, I was making tentative excavations in the 
neighbourhood of the city, in order to discover the 
temple of the Amyrinthian Artemis. I came 
upon beautifully worked marble foundations, 
which, however, proved to be the enclosures of a 
family grave, such as exist in considerable number 
about Eretria. But these walls were of such 
workmanship and magnificence that I concluded 
they must be the finest graves in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. After much digging, and opening 
of two graves, we came upon one within this pre¬ 
cinct which contained a number of articles (twenty- 
three), among them six diadems of pure gold and 
one liaurel wreath of pure gold about the head; 
furthermore, a most interesting specimen of a 
writing-pen in silver, and two styluses of the 
same material; also a statuette of a philosopher, 
with hands folded, in terra-cotta. 

“ It seemed evident to me at the time that the 
person here buried was a man of literary pursuits, 
and furthermore a man of considerable fame and 
note. When, in the grave adjoining, containing 
the remains of a female member of the family, an 
inscription was found, [B]IOTH [A]PI2TOTEAOT, 
the tempting question flitted through the mind, 
whether the gold-wreathed philosopher buried 
with such distinction was not the famous Stagirite i 
This grew still more tempting when oue bore in 
mind that Aristotle died at Kalchis, and that 
Kalchis is the adjoining city to Eretria. Finally, 
Christodoros describes a statue of Aristotle, which 
he saw in a gymnasium at Constantinople, as 
“ standing with hands folded together,” which 
corresponds to the unique terra-cotta found in the 
grave. According to Prof. Richardson, the in¬ 
scription goes back to the third century b.c. 

“ This is an outline of the facte connected with 
tho discovery. But I should like to refer to the 
following points which militate against the 
identification: first, that Kalchis is not Eretria, 
though it adjoins it, though graves run almost 
continuously from Kalchis as far as Bathia, two 
hours beyond Eretria, and though one must not 
assume that these were the same distinct and 
inimical communities after the Macedonian period 
which they were in the previous centuries. One 
must further remember that there were several 
Aristotles in antiquity, and that the daughter of 
Aristotle byhiswifePythias is mentioned in his will, 
and that her name was Pythias, not Biote: though he 
might have had a daughter by Herpyllis. Finally, 
research has not yet considered and settled 
tho question whether the terra-cotta figures in 
graves had any such direct reference to the deceased 
as the statuette of the philosopher in the grave in 
question might tempt us to believe existed in 
this case; though we can, even now, maintain 
that a general relation subsisted, such os that of 
ephebi in graves of youths, children in children's 
graves, and women with articles of toilet in those 
of women. 

“ These are, on the whole, the facte which I can 
at present make public. Perhaps more light may 
come to us. 

“ ClIABLES WaLDSTEIN.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibitions to open next week aro par¬ 
ticularly numerous. They include (1) that of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
in Pall Mall East; (2) Mr. Mortimer Menpes’s 
much-talked-of paintings, drawings, and 
etchings done in India, Burma, and Kashmir, 
at the Dowdeswell Galleries, in New Bond- 


street; (3) a series of water-colour drawings 
by Mr. F. G. Cotman, entitled “ On the Devon 
Rivers,” at the Rembrandt Head Gallery, in 
Vigo-street; (4) a series of pictures of the 
Shetland Isles, by Mr. R. H. Carter, at Messrs. 
Tooth & Sons’ galleries in the Haymarket; and 
(o) the exhibition of the Society of Lady Artists 
(professional), in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Dr. Set.ah Merrill, well known for his 
services in connexion with researches and ex¬ 
plorations in Palestine, has been re-appointed 
U.S. Consul at Jerusalem by President Harri¬ 
son. During the past week he has been staying 
in London, on his way to the Holy City. 

Ok Wednesday next, April 22, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell the small but choice collec¬ 
tion of line engravings formed by the late Dr. 
Alexander J. Ellis. 

It is not often that the opuscula of a dilet¬ 
tante society are of such real value as the little 
volume on Blue and White China , which Mr. 
Alexander T. Hollingsworth has recently pre¬ 
sented to the Sette of Odd Volumes. It is the 
best common-sense apologia for the craze we 
have seen. Many a lover of those “ blimy little 
bite of blue,” as Mr. Henley’s cockney calls 
them, may never have thought to formulate 
his reason for the faith that is in him. 
To the more technical, Mr. Joseph Grego’s 
notes on the potters’ marks will be of much 
interest and value, while the illustrations to the 
volume are almost as dainty as the pieces them¬ 
selves. 

The Louvre has recently acquired two 
curious portraits, which are believed to be those 
of King Ren&, of Anjou, and his second wife, 
Jeanne do Laval, and to have been painted by 
the king himself. These portraits come from 
the last of the Matherons of Aix-en-Provence, 
one of whose ancestors, Jean de Matheron, is 
said to have received them from King Rene, 
who was godfather to one of his children. 
They are painted on tablets of wood, which 
open and shut like a book, and are in perfect 
preservation. 

We quote the following from the Times :— 

“ An important discovery of Roman remains has 
just been made in Lincoln. In laying down a new 
water-main the workmen came upon the bases of 
three Doric columns, in an admirable state of pre¬ 
servation. These bases are in a straight line with 
the shattered pillars discovered in May, 1878, and 
correspond exactly with them in character and 
arrangement. The new discovery‘proves that the 
building of which these columns formed the facade, 
instead of presenting, as was thought, a six- 
columned) portico of 70ft. in breadth to the street, 
must have shown a colonnade of at least 11 columns, 
that number being already accounted for, and ex¬ 
tending to the length of 160ft. It must have been 
a fabric of great size and magnificence, occupying 
the north-western angle of the north-western 
quarter of the Roman city. It is to be regretted 
that, the position of these last discovered columns 
being in a public thoroughfare, it is impossible to 
preserve them in situ.’’ 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Miss Marion Lea and Miss Elizabeth Robins 
have both in their different ways done such 
excellent stage work—both of them are artists 
of so much greater intelligence and sensitive¬ 
ness than is common—that one wishes them 
success in the series of matinees which they give 
at the Vaudeville next week, even if the piece 
chose for representation is, as we think it, 
unworthy to engage them. The author whom 
they have selected to give one other chance to 
can have no hold whatever on the literary, the 
thoughtful, the genuinely artistic public. His 
appeal is in chief to the ill-balanced mind, and 
he finds acceptance only among a di<jue, and. 
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in a comer of “faddists.” Still, though for 
people of ordinary common sense—and yet 
more for the people of genuine and individual 
penetration—the effort may be difficult, we 
would counsel our readers on this occasion to 
forget the author and to remember only the 
actresses. Miss Robins is an actress of delicate 
pathos, singularly discreet, and a mistress of 
her own method. Miss Marion Lea has before 
now approved herself not only a brilliant 
comedian, but an emotional artist of remark¬ 
able power. Nor has she said her last word ; 
her finest opportunities are yet, no doubt, to 
come. 

The Vaudeville revival of “ Money ” has, as 
we said it would have, a very strong cast, tho 
Brothers Thome, and Miss Kate Phillips, Mr. 
H. B. Conway, and Miss Dorr—the new and 
highly accomplished actress from America— 
doing at least their share in the production of 
a performance which compares well with 
any that has been recently given. The piece is 
assured of some considerable run; it is so well 
constructed, and contains so much of that which 
is real comedy, that it has aged far less than 
“ The Lady of Lyons.” Still, it has aged to some 
extent ;£and, though its success is not doubtful, 
we are not sure that the management would 
not have done well to have availed itself of a 
suggestion proceeding from we forget what 
quarter, to the effect that the period during 
which the play was written should be frankly 
recognised oy the adoption of the costumes, and, 
we must add, the interior decorations of the 
very earliest years of the Queen’s reign. 
“Money” is a contemporary of Nicholas 
Nickleby, the characters in which we always 
associate with the art of its contemporary 
illustrator. The sentiment of “ Money ” would 
seem less strained, and its peculiar order of 
cynicism less out of place, if its date were 
remembered. When it was written, Samuel 
Rogers was popular, and the Byronic tradi¬ 
tion had not passed away. If people were 
reminded of this condition of things by the 
costume and appointments, something that now 
seems false would become acceptable. 


MUSIC. 

ITALIAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 

Mlle. Giulia Ravooli took the title-ro/e in 
“ Carmen "last Thursday week. It seems scarcely 
possible that the exponent of the faithful Orfeo 
should achieve equal success as the fickle 

S ish girl: that she should throw off her 
c bearing and become a coquettish gipsy 
toying now with a young officer, now with a 
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bull-fighter. The change was a sudden one, 
and quite as sudden for the public as for her. 
She sang admirably, and gave a characteristic 
reading of the part, but there seemed some¬ 
thing wanting. We do not know how to express 
this something better than by saying that she 
seemed to be playing the part: that she was a 
stage, not a real, Carmen. There were many 
fine points in her acting, especially in the latter 
part of the opera; but still she nover quite 
carried away her audience. However, this was 
her first attempt here; and with a better Don 
Jose than M. Lubert, and a more exciting 
Escamillo than Mr. F. Celli, she may possibly 
appear to far greater advantage. For the 
moment, then, we suspend judgment. M. 
Lubert, the French tenor, has some good notes 
in his voice; but the high ones are hard, and 
some of his acting, especially in the last act, 
bordered on the burlesque. For Mr. F. Celli 
all excuse should be made, as ho took the part 
at very short notice. Mile. Agnes Jansen made 
a satisfactory debut as Mercedes, and Mme. 
Bauermeister proved an efficient Frasquita. 
Mile. Sofia Ravogli took the part of Michaela, 
but her success was not great. Mr. Randegger 
conducted with care. 

“Lohengrin” was given on the following 
Saturday evening, and the theatre was crowded. 
The cast was an exceptionally fine one. Miss 
Eames was not all that one could wish in the 
matter of acting or singing; but with regard to 
any shortcoming it should be remembered that 
she was playing the part for the first time, and 
that she had not—so it is said—the advantage 
of proper rehearsal. M. Jean de Reszke as 
Lohengrin, and his brother as the King, more 
than satisfied all expectations. Mile. Giulia 
Ravogli as Ortruda had a part that suits her 
admirably, and her singing of the music showed 
great dramatic power. M. Maurel, the Telra- 
mund, was, as usual, most satisfactory. The 
chorus sang well; and tho orchestra, under 
Signor Mancinelli’s direction, played efficiently, 
though, at times, too vigorously. 

J. S. Siiedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Messes. Willy Hess and Hugo Becker held 
the first of three violin and ’cello recitals at 
St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. Mr. 
Hess gave abrilliant performanceof Vieuxtemps’ 
showy “Fantasia appassionata,” and Mr. 
Becker was heard to great advantage in two 
Boccherini movements transcribed by Signor 
Piatti. Mr. Leonard Borwick played some 
pianoforte solos, though not quite in his best 
manner. Bach’s short organ Prelude and 
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Fugue in E minor is ineffective on the pianoforte; 
and, moreover, the quaint character of the 
theme is “ grievously impaired,” if, as was the 
caso on this occasion, the mordente is not 
properly executed. Mr. Borwick played the 
Schubert Impromptu (Op. 90), No. 3, at too 
slow a rate. We hoped to hear it, not in the 
key of G, but in that of G flat, as it is written 
in the new Breitkopf and Hiirtel edition of the 
composer’s works. The Henselt “ Toccatina ” 
was neatly performed. The programme 
opened with Beethoven’s B flat Trio (Op. 97), a 
work not often heard of late years. Miss 
Fillunger contributed some interesting songs 
by Handel and Brahms. There was a fsur 
attendance. 

Mme. Frickenhaus gave a pianoforte recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
The programme was exceedingly well drawn 
up, and it contained many pieces by no means 
hackneyed. Of these the principal was Brahms’s 
Sonata in F minor (Op. 5), an early and re¬ 
markably interesting composition which has 
never been played at the Popular Concerts; it 
was introduced some seasons ago by Mr. Ber- 
ringer at one of his concerts. The Sonata was 
interpreted by Mme. Frickenhuus in an able 
manner; her technique was excellent, and she 
played with much feeling. A Fugue “ for tho 
right hand alone” by her master, M. A. 
Dupont, proved a curious and clever piece, and 
it was played in a neat and sparkling manner. 
The concert-giver was also heard to advantage 
in pieces by Grieg, Cowen, Leschitezky, &c. 

Gounod’s “ Mors et Vita ” was performed by 
the Choral Society at the Albert Hall on 
Wednesday evening. This work, with its many 
pages of slow “ sequence ” music, its monotony 
of cadences, its frequent reminiscences of 
“Faust”—nay, of the two “Fausts” 
(Gounod’s and Berlioz’s)—cannot be regarded 
as an attractive or original work. It is, in 
spite of clever writing and at times pleasing 
melodies, distinctly heavy music. But Mr. 
Bamby’s choir, under Dr. Mackenzie’s direc¬ 
tion, sang the ohoral music splendidly. The 
soloists were Mme. Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
and Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills. They all 
sang well, although Mme. Albani at times ex¬ 
aggerated her part, and Miss Wilson was not in 
her best voice. There was a large attendance. 
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THEATRES. 


^DELPHI 


THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Abingdon, Rignold,Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wheatman, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jocks, E. Dane, Mary Rorke, &c. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. _ 

V ENUE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager. Sir. Henry Lee. 

Every Evening, at 8 30, a Comedy, in four acts, by Bronson 
Howard, entitled THE HENRIETTA. 

Preceded, at 7.45, bjrMY LADY HELP._ 

0 M ED Y THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Chas. H. Hawtrey. 

Every Evening, at 9. JANE. . 

Messrs. Kemble, C. BrooMeld, E. M. Robson, and C. H. 
Hawtrey; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY'S SAKE.__ 

D rury lane theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Augustus Harris. 

Every Evening, ut 7.45, 

IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 

Messrs. Charles 'Warner, Edmund.Gumey, Edwin Shepheid, 
Julian Cross, Mark Quinton, Frank Macvicar, Henry Loraine, 
W. 8. Parkes, Horry Fischer, Albert Marsh, and H. Nicholls; 
Mesdames Kate Maccabe, C. Wallace, and Jessie Mill ward. 


G arrick theatre 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hare. 

Every Evening, at 8, LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

Messrs. John Hare, Groves, Somerset, Cathcart, Gilbert 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson; 
Mesdames Addison, Linden, Drummond, Ferrar, Webster, 
Turtle, and Kate Rorke. _ 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and giveB greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not he 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of . 
tho Railway Bookstalls. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


G lobe theatre. 

Lessee, Mr. Norman Forbes. 

Every Evening, at 8.45, THE BOO KMA KER. 

Preceded, at 8, hy A MONTH AFTER DATE. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, W. Farren, jun., Acton Bond, C. K. 
Cooper, A. E. Drinkwater, C. Goold, F. Vancrossen and J. W 
Pigott; Mesdames V. ltaye, Ansell, and L. Bell. 

H ~ AY M A R K ET T HE A T R E. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beerboiim-Tree. 

Every Evening, at 8.10, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandez. Fred Terry, Allan, C. Hudson, 
Robb Harwood, Batson, and Leith ; Mesdames Julia Neilson, 
Rose Leclercq, Horlock, Ayrtoun, E. ‘H. Brooke, Adelaide 
Gunn, Hethcote, and Norreys. _ 

L yceum theatre. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Sole Lessee. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, CHARLES I. 

Messrs Henry Irving, Terris^, Howe, Wcnman, and Tyara; 
Mesdames Minnie Terry, Webb, Annie Irish, and E llen Terry. 

EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

On TUESDAY NEXT, April 21, THE ACROBAT, 
adapted expressly for this theatre from the same source as 
“Belphegor,” viz., Le Paillasse,” MM. Dennerv and More 
Fournier, in which Mr. WILSON BARRETT will appear as 
BELPHEGOR, Miss WINIFRED EMERY as MADELINE. 
Mr. GEORGE BARRETT as FLIP-FLAP. Dances arranged 
h y Mr. Henri Dewinnie. __ 

of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace 8edoer. 

This Evening, at 8.15. MAID MARIAN. 

Preceded, at 7.36, by THE GYPSIES.__ 

in ce's S’S theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mrs. Langtry. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, LINDA GREY, a new and original 
play, in five acts, written by tho late Sir Charles L. Young* 
Author of ** Jim the Pen man .”_ 

QT. J A MES'S THEATRE. 

Bole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Gkokue Alexander. 

1 his Evening, at 8.15, THE IDLER. 

Messrs. George Alexander, Nutcombe Gould, John Mason, 
A. Holies, and Herbert Waring : Lady Monckton, Mesdames 
Maude Millett, G. Kingston, and M. Terry. 

Preceded, at 7.4 5, by T HE GAY LOTH ARIO. 

AND T H E A T 

Lessee, Mr. Willie Edoui.y. 

This Evening, at 8.15, TURNED UP, 

Preceded, at 8, by DAGGERS DRAWN._ 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

Off 

H O E D E It’S HIKE SYSTEM. 

The original, beet, and most liberal. Suits alL 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Frees Opinions, Testimonial* Poet Free. 

F. MOEDER, 

248,246, SCO, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note number*) 
Also for HIRE ONLY 


PRINCE 

Lessee 


R 


s 


T R 


R E 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

▼ 8ole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Thomas Thorne. 

At 8.10, Lord Lytton’s Comedy, MONEY._ 

H ENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, Ari 

Street, W.-La* Night of the Season. TO NIGHT, 
at ‘J o’clock, Spanish spectacle, entitled SEVILLE.—Scene I.: 
The Market Place. Scene II.: The Arena: The Bull Fight. 
“ Seville ” at the Evening Performance only. Equestrian 
items al 8 o’clock. WATER PANTOMIME at 10.15. Doors 
open at 7.SO. Morning Performance, Saturday, at 2.30. 
Doors open at 2. 


Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. _ 

ALEXANDER & JSHEPHEARD, 

Publishes, Printers , and Bindas, 
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Publisher. 
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DR. MACLABEN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown Bvo, 392 pp., doth boards, 8e., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5e., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceivingillus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 
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messes. PEROIVAL ’S list. Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Book 

Crown 8vo 7s. 6d NEW BOOK BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 

_ _ , ’ ' Now ready, Fourth Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net 

Essays on French Novelists. the oxford movement—twelve years, m 

By GEORGE 6AINTSBURY. 1815. By the late R. W. CHURCH, M.A., Dean of 6t. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel 

ContsntsT he Present Btate of the French Novel—Anthony Hamilton—Alain Rentf College, Oxford. 

Lesage—A Study of Sensibility—Charles de Bernard—Alexandre Dumas—Thfophiie Gautier— TIMES. Will quickly tnko its plan, anions the most inlerestiny of the many extant accountspfwlat 
Jules Sandcau—Octave Fenihet—Gustave Flaubert — Henry Murger—Victor Cherbuliez. in called ‘The Oxford Movement.’— The volume as a whole is an historical and critical surrey of the 

highest interest, full of the delicate quality of Dean Church's mind. The characteristics of all his b«t 
writings are here." 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. NEW WORK BY REV. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 

Essays in English Literature, 1780 to Dmr . MVOTmo j U8 tpublished,^owne™,3a. m. 

1880. By george SAIRH 9BURY. PHILOMYTHUS i an Antidote against Credulity. A 

Contents The Kinds of Criticism-Crabbe-Hogg (Ettrick Shepherd) - Sydney Smith- ^ f T. Ca fl in i N f?? a f 1 ’ a Essay on Ecdesiasti(»l Miracles. By EDWDf A. 

Jeffrey—Hozlitt—Moore—Leigh Hunt—Peacock—Wilson (Christopher North)—De Qaiinccy— ABBOTT, D.D., late Head Master of the City of London School. 

Lockhart—Praed—Borrow. By THB BEV j c AXKINg0Ki p.C.L. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. Just published, extra crown 6vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of Greek Philosophy. FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND PARISH: Reminiscences 

By JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., Hector of the Royal High School, » nd ^ e f ch . es ,. ,n ^anby a . nd ,. aeveland. By the Itev.J.C. ATONSON, D.C.I., 

Eainbnrriy^formerly Professor of Classical Literature and Philosophy in the Yorkahire Cleveland l)^lect L ’* Author of A History of Ge\ eland, A Glossary of the 


By GEORGE 6AINT8BURY. 

Cqstbkts The Present State of the French Novel—Anthony Hamilton—Alain Ren<5 
Desage—A Study of Sensibility—Charles de Bernard—Alexandre Dumas— 1 Thfophile Gautier— 
Jules Sandeau—Octave Feuillet—Gustave Flaubert—Henry Murger—Victor Cherbuliez. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Essays in English Literature, 1780 to 

1800. By GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. 

Contexts -.—The Kinds of Criticism—Crabbe—Hogg (Ettrick Shepherd)—Sydney Smith— 
Jeffrey—Hazlitt—Moore—Leigh Hunt—Peacock—Wilson (Christopher North)—De Qnincey— 
Lockhart—Praed—Borrow. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Short History of Greek Philosophy. 

Bv JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., Rector of the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh ; formerly Professor of Classical Literature and Philosophy in the Yorkahire 
College, Leeds. 

Published Quarterly. 

The Economic Review. A Quarterly Review 

for the Consideration of Social and Economic Questions. 


Contents or the APRIL Number. 

THE QUESTION of POPULATION. The Rev. and Hon. Aimnn Lyttelton, M.A. 
RODBERTUSJAGETZOW and SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM. Prof. Emile dk Lsveleve. 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS in a NEW ENGLAND. The Rt. Rev. Alhieu Babky, D.D. 
THE JOINING of ISSUES. T. Mxckay. 

THE AMERICAN COPYRIGHT BILL. C. J. Longman, M.A. 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE as CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST. 

His Honour Judge Hioiiss, Q.C. 

GROSS’S GILD MERCHANT. The Rev. W. Cunningham. D.D. 

REPORT on SOCIAL LEGISLATION in the UNITED STATES for 18S9 and 1SII0- 
Prof. Riciiaeu T. Ely, Ph.D., and L. S. Mekuiam, B.S. 

NOTES and MEMORANDA. 

LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRIES, and OFFICIAL RETURNS. 
REVIEWS. 

The ECONOMIC REVIEW will be sent post free to Subscribers for TEN SHILLINGS a 
year, paid in advance; tho price per copy being THREE SHILLINGS. 

Crown 8vo, 3«. 6d. 

Some Aspects of Sin. Three Courses of 

Sermons Preached in the Cathedrals of St. Paul’s, and Lincoln, and in the Chapel o* 
Keble CoHene, Oxford. By the late AUBREY L. MOORE, M.A., Honorary Canon 


Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 


The Fire upon the Altar .* Sermons Preached 

to Harrow Boy#. Second Scries, 1887 to 1890. By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, II. A., 
Head Master of Harrow School, and Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. 

Crown 8vo, 7 a. Gd. I 

Old Truths in Modern Lights: the Boyle 

Lectures for 1890, with other Sermons. By T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.8.A., F.G.8., Fellow of St. John’s College. Cambridge, Honorary Canon of Manchester, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Manchester. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. each Volume. 

Lessons from the Old Testament. 

SENIOR COURSE.—Vol. I. The Creation to the Death of Saul. 

Vol. II. The Death of Saul to Nehemiah. 

JUNIOR COURSE.—The Creation to Nehemiah. 

Selected and Arranged by the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., 

Head Master of Clifton College. 

Also, bound in dark stiff cloth, gilt lettered back, and red edges, 3s. each Volume. 

The JUNIOR COURSE is also issued in Three Parte. Is. each Part. 

Port I.—The Creation to the Settlement of the Tribes. 

Part II.—Othniel, Ehud, and Barak to Rehoboam, and Jeroboam. 

Part III.— Rehoboam and Jeroboam to Nehemiah. 

Crown 8vo, Is. Gd. 

Greek Sentence Construction. 

By ARTHUR BLDG WICK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 

A Primer of French Grammar. 

For the use of Pronarotoiy School', and the Lower Forme of Public Schools. 
By A. A. SOMERVILLE, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Forming a 
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I I an. In a Sal' * of 1,< Uer» to M>b 

1 1 v 1 . fUJNDS • •> EwiWl LKWI> . M D. Ciowu Mi*, wiappir. 

Incus A .v>, 1 .1. i *ti-r .-pi.*u Loudon, W.i . 


-The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION’ of 
Picture* by Artist* of the Continental Schools is NoW OPEN 
Admission. Is. ____ _ __ 

Fail Mall. . 1 portion <>/ the v’luoblc Stock of Drawings and 
Pictn tret of Mr. II. Kmkhoei, 72, I'c ad/Hy. 

TV/f ESSES. FOSTER respectfully announce 

1YJL fur SALE by AUCTION, at the tiALLERY, :o, PALL 
31 ALL. on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the _wii Aruo., nt 1 o’clock 
precisely. W. V T E R-COLU U It DRAWINGS and BLACK and 
WHITES, including three Meissoniern, .k» Jlaurw, and examples 
of Troi on. Decamp*. Ding. Yolou, Daubigny, B C. Koekkoek, Ten 
Kate, 5lminn, Ac. ; also M urks in oil by A. R. Lefcvre, l’ruf. lleffhc-r, 
Ten Kate, II. Koekkoek, B. C. Koekkoek, E. Croft*, A.R.A., 
Tb Rnssi'iiu, Yersehuur.nnd others. May Ik- viewed Monday next and 
following day. C atalogues may be had.—No. 54, Pall Mall._ 

To Astronowira and Others. —A valuable 12 1 , in. reflector 
Telescope by Brown my, of London : a 7 in. reflector Telescope 
by t.'rubb , of Dublin : driving clork, and nnmrrons lenses and 
off,/r jiftinys , library of books, silver plate, furniture, and 
•frets'. By direction of £jccntn.c of the late Major Iteming ton, 
it moved from Sandoicn, Isle of \Viyht,for convenience of sole. 

A UK- ATTREE will SELL by AUCTION, 

.11 al 111. ureal 3.11.E JIOOMH, the ESTATE AUCTION’ 
JIAIIT. I'M. NllUTIl STREET, llKIoHToX, ou TUESDAY and 
iv LI*NEsDAY, Ai'irn. 28 hi an«l 2 !*tii, Iwm, conuncuciug at 12 o'clock j 
picciocly, the aUivc valuable EFFEt TS. Catalogucb lor warded ou 
application to Mi. G. Aiiuur, Auctioneer, Brighton. j 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea: 

Current Topics.—Leauing Article*—B**®* 
Decisions—Cases or thb Week Cases bejom 
tkb Bankrcptcv Heoistrars—Solicitors Cases— 
Reviews—New Orders— General CoRR*sros- 
uence—Courts—1’akliament and Legislation 
Appointments and Obituary—Societies asu 
Institutions. 

A Careful Summary Is given of all the Lcg?J 
News of the Week, and special attention 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of im 
Tapers. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS' JOURNAL ONLY, ; by post, **•• wh “ 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS' JOURNAL and WEEKLY REP0R 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £S 12a, po«t- {rec- 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered f 
any date. 

Cltnjun and Font Office Orders payable to U- ^ 1LLER 

OFFICE: -il, CHANCERY LANE, V/.0- 
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NOTICE. — The price of the English Illustrated 
Magazine is now Sixpence Net. The terms on which 
it ts supplied to Booksellers are not such as will enable them \ 
to sell the Magazine at lesi than the published price. 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For MAY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. uet. 

1. PROUD MAISIE. Engraved by V. Spiklmkyer, from the Drawing 

by Frederick Sandy*, iu the possession of Dr. John Todiu ntlr. 
Front. 

2. THE VOICE of Si’ll INC. Lewis Morris. 

0. HAM HOUSE. Lady Sidkley. Illustrated by H. W. Brewer. 

4, RECOLLECTIONS of GRASSE and the ORASSOIS. Margaret 

Tyshex Amherst. 

5. DIVINATION by a DAFFODIL. Words by Robert Herrick. 

Drawn by Henry Rylaud. 

B. THE MARSELL.MSE. Henry Herman. 

THE RIVER CHERWELL. William Wise. Illustrations by 
J. Deane Simmons. 

8. CHURCH PATRONAGE. The Hon. E. P. Thesiger, C.B. 

I). THE WITCH of PRAGUE. Chaps. XVII.-XlX. (Continued). 
F. Marion Ciiawiokd. Illustrations by W. J. Heuuessy. 

MacmillaK & Co., Loudon. 


MAOMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 37l>, for MAY, price Is., contains — 

1. 8AMELA. By G. W. Hartley. 

2. ENGLISH WAR-SONGS. By George Saintsbi ky. 

3. THE CENTENARY of BOSWELL. By Dr. Bihkbkcr Hill. 

4. SOME OLD GERMAN HUMOURISTS. By C. II. Herioiid. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Just published, price 15s., in handsome cloth, gilt top. 

IN SCRIPTURE LANDS: 

Neiv Views of Sacred Places. 

By EDWARD L. WILSON. 

With 160 Original Illustrations Engraved from Photographs taken by the Author. 

Contents : The Land of Goscheu— Sinai and the Wilderness—From Mount Siuai to Mount Scir—A 
Visit to l’etra—A Search for Kadesh—Three Jewish Kings—The South Country—Round about Jeru¬ 
salem—Where was Calvary ?—Judea to Samaria—Round about Galilee—Nazareth, Old and New—Sea 
of Galilee—Lebanon to Damascus. 

Mr. WILSON’S journey in Scripture Lsluls was the first instance in which a fullv-eqnipped artist photographer has 
visited the scenes made memorable by the Bible narratives, and has reproduced both by camera and by Word-painting, the people, 
the ruins, and the famous spots winch have become household words throughout Christendom. The lwi illustration.; in this 
volume were selected from 2,000 negatives that Mr. Wilson brought home with him after his wanderings, and thev have been 
reproduced by some of the best known of American artists. Together they make a gallery of absolutely aeeurate. graphic, and 
extremely interesting views. The narrative, moreover, is enlivened with the account of the author’s personal adventures, und 
is the work of a man whose study of the Scriptures is apparent throughout. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY: 

Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. 


5. TYPES for the BLIND. By L. W. Cauteu. 

6. THEODORE DE DANVILLE. By Arthur Symons. 

?. SCHOOLMASTERS in COUNCIL. Ry P. A. Wright-Hendeusox. 
8. PETE WARLOWS END. By George Flambuo. 

Macmillan tt Co., London. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No.344, is published THIS DAY. 

I.—NEO-PAGANISM. 

II.—IBSEN'S SOCIAL DRAMAS. 

III. —THE NEW PAPYRI. 

IV. -FLEETS ami FORTS. 

V. -ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIG11T. 

VI.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

V11 .-M ANDE VILLE S TR AVE LS. 

Vm-THE LAMBETH JUDGMENT. 

IX. —A PLEA for LIBERTY. 

X. —CANADA and tho UNITED STATES. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 354.— CoNTLN rs. 

I. —THE CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 

MILES. 

II. —SCANDINAVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

III. —THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 

IV. —THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE. 

V.-THE CIVIL WAR in AMERICA. 

VI.—CYPRUS. 

VII.—ARISTOTLE on the ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 

VIII-THE BAFFLING of the JESUITS. 

IX.—NEWMAN in the ENGLISH CHURCH. 

X.-TILSIT and ERFURT-A RUSSO-FRENCH ALLIANCE 
London: Longmans, Green, A CO. 


Second Edition. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32a. 

HPHE HISTORY of the ENGLISH CON- 

X 8TITUTION. By Dr. RUDOLPH GNE 1ST, Professor of Law 
in the Univendty of Berlin. Translated by PHILIP A, ASHWORTH, 
of tho luuer Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

“ No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine and 

make clear the history and nature of the English Constitution.He 

discusses such vital questions as. Whither are we drifting? How far do 
recent changes in the franchise accord with the whole spirit of the Con¬ 
stitution ? What is in store for us with democracy supreme ? On such 
questions as these the opiuiou of a foreigner who is a scholar but no 
bookworm,and who has sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly 

much more weighty thau that of most Englishmen.At this time 

these volumes are esiH-cially instructive. They cast light on almost 
all the great questions of current politics."—Time*. 

London : Wm. Clowes & Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet Street. 


Third Edition, Revised, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

rpHE HISTORY of the ENGLISH PAR- 

X L1AMENT: its Growth and Development through a Thousand 
Years, 800-1887. By Dr. KUDULPH GNElST, Author of “The History 
of the English Constitution." Translated by Prof. A. H. KEANE, 
B.A., F.R.U.S. 

“English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English 
Parliament by the greatest living authority on the Continent. ’ 

Alhtiuttum. 

“ It completes the vast survey of our English institutions_to 

which to great a portion of Dr. Cueist's laborious life hits te a de¬ 
voted."— Bails iVttcs. 


By EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 

Fast-President of the Royal Astronomicul Society, late Chief Assistant at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

With Thirty-two Star-Maps and numerous other Illustrations. 

New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with an additional Chapter and many new Engravings. 

Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth boards, gilt top. 

The following Notice of the First Edition was written by the late Thomas Carlyle 

“ Those little maps of the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness and useful worth, all I have seen before in the planisphere 

way : no render but by help of them may find, with a minimum of trouble, the star he seeks..Why did not somebody teach 

me the constellations too, and make me at home in the starry heavens, which are always overhead, and which I don’t half 
know to this day ? ” 

Mr. Dunk in has very carefully revised the whole work, bringing it down to date in all respects, and enriching it with one 
entirely new chapter and many fine new engravings. It will be found on careful examination a most trustworthy and 
valuable book on popular astronomy. 


Just published, 8d., cloth boards. 

“THE SECULARIST PROGRAMME”; 

Or, Plain Words to Working People. 

A Comparison of the Secularist and the Christian Views of Life. 

By the Rev. W. H. HARRIS, of Plaistow. 

Chapter I. Is reason the guide and happiness to the end of life r 
„ II. Is progress only possible through liberty 

„ III. Is theology condemned by reason, and has it been the enemy of progress !- 
,, IV. Does Secularism dignify labour and rationalise morality i 
,, V. Are Christians not of the present world, and is the chief aim of Christianity to 
bring men to a better place in the next ‘t 

A pointed and popular Examination of tho Modem Secularist Creed by a writer who has lived among 
the hard workers of tho East End of London for the last sixteen years. It will he found a very useful hook 
to pat into the hands of those to whom this programme most directly appeals. 


NOW BEADY. A NEW EDITION. 

REVISED AND PARTLY RE-WRITTEN. 

SWISS PICTURES. 

DRAWN WITH TEN ANI) PENCIL. 

With a Map, and a profusion of Illustrations by Edwabd Wiiympeii. 

Price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt. 

The prefcent edition has been completely revised, and in purt re-arranged and re-written. The sections dealing with the 
Rhine and its scenery’, also those on Northern Italy and the Italian Lukes, have been omitted, as their substance has been 
included in other volumes of the series ; and opportunity has been tuken to introduce a considerable-numba 1 of entirely new 
engravings by Mr. AVhymper, as well as to illustrate some fresh features of kwiss travel, and e.-pccially the introduction of 
mount in railways. The map of Switzerland by Mr. Stanford, and the copious index of places and subjects appended to the 
work, will, it is hoped, be of service both to the Swiss tourist and Ihe stay-ut-horae traveller. 

HT XIW SBBXA.Z1 ISSUES. 

Euch in hr Completed in Twehx Monthly Purls. 


Loudon: Y?'n. Clowes & Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet Street. 

Where difficulty is cperienced in procuring The 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 


THE GIRLS’ OWN 

OUTDOOR BOOK 

Pakt I. 

With a large Presentation Plate. Price 6d. 


OUTDOOR GAMES 

AND RECREATIONS. 

Part I. 

With Presentation Plato. Price 6d. 


Tenna of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d. 
Office: 27, Chancbbt Lads, W.C. 


Londox : 56, PATERNOSTER ROW ; axh of ai.l Booksi.lleks. 


Digitized by LjOOQie 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T- 


JUST READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents for MAY, 1SD1. 

I. MR. OTIAINE’8 SONS. By TV. E. Nonius. Chaps. 
XVII.-XX. 

II. SARSFIELD: a Jacobite Rupparce. 

III. BORES and BORED. 

IV. THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS. Chaps. V.-VIU. 

V. THROUGH CHINESE SPECTACLES. 

VI. “LA BELLA.” (Conclusion., 

VII. NOTES of a BOOK-COLLECTOR. 

VIII. LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. XVIII.-XXI. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 

A NEW NOVEL BY LADY LINDSAY. 

BERTHA’S EARL. 

By the Author of “ Caroline.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY TIIE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 

AN AMERICAN DUCHESS; 

A Fenilunt to “Miss Baylete Romance.” 

By W. FRASER R A E. 

In 3 vote., crown 8vo. 

“ It is immensely refreshing to encounter a writer who, like 
Anthony TrollojK', presents us with realistic portraits of 
people who resemble the men and women whom we meet daily 
in club and drawing-room. The political chapters are 
especially good, and the book is, in abort, a clever and lifelike 
novel which is well worth reading .”—Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A LOST ESTATE.” 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

1’y MARY E. MANN. 

In 2 vote., crown 8vo. 

“ Quite a delightful rtory. The workmanship is delicate 
throughout, like a tine ivory carving. With a few light 
illustrative touches, the author causes each of her characters 
to live, and the dialogue has the sparkle and crispness of light, 
everyday badinage, w hich in domestic life we know and love 
better than polished epigram. Altogether, it is a thoroughly 
pleasant book to read .”—Saturday Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF 
JOOST AVELIXGn ” 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By MAARTEN8 MAARTENS. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ If any number of Dutch writers are producing work equal 
to MaartensV, our insular ignorance is a thing to be deplored. 
It is that of a man who lias in him a vein of genuine genius, 

a true artist.The reader w ill feel that he is making the 

acquaintance of work of singular freshness and power.” 

Acaduny. 

“ No living English story-teller lias greater mastery of the 
essential faculties of his art .”—Illustrated London Xews. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 LADY GRIZEL.’> 

THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

In 3 vote., crown 8vo. 

44 The story is lively and exciting, las all the uir of being 
based upon some actual stoiy of crime, and will be read with 
unbroken nterest.” — 6' enph ic. 


NOW READY. 

TO SAVE HIMSELF. 

By CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY. 

In 2 vote., crown 8vo. 

“ Captain Bray has produced a tain in the Gaboriean style 
of fiction, a feat whi*h we have not hitherto seen fairly 
ace nnplished in English literature . .. the lxiok is a genuine 
su-eess in its--If, and fruitful in promise of greater successes 
hereafter.”- (Jnardian. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


, VOL. XXVHL of “ THE STORY of the NATIONS.” 

PORTUGAL. By H. Morse 

STEPHENS, Author of “ A History of the French Revo¬ 
lution.” Index, Illustrations, and Maps. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“An admirable consecutive history of Portugal, from the earliest 
times to the present day—The book 18 one to be read chiefly for accu¬ 
rate and concise information, but it is full of interest, and even not 
without literary charm. Considering that it supplies a real need, and 
supplies it well, the book may be set down os one of the most valuable 
in this useful scries."— Scotsman. 


VOL. VI. of “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 

THE LOG of a JACK-TAR: 

Passages from the Adventurous Life of James Choyce, 
Seaman. Edited, from the Original MS., by Commander 
V. LOVETT CAMERON. Large crown 8vo, illustrated, 
cloth, 6s. 

“ The book is a worthy number of an interesting senes.’’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The 4 Log* is extremely interesting....and makes a highly accept¬ 
able addition to the series.”— Athenaeum. , ... 

44 A document of this kind ha* an historical value, and even has it in 
a high degree. 4 ’— Saturday Review. 


Just ready, demy Bvo, with Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. 

TAHITI: the GARDEN of the 

PACIFIC. By DORA HORT, Author of ‘‘Via 
Nicaragua.” 


Small crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

VERSES. By Robinson Kay 

LEATHER, M.A. 

“Ilis moat characteristic iiI terances have thought, grace, and plea¬ 
sant fancy."— Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.C.L. 

THE SINLESS CONCEPTION 

of the MOTHER of QOD : a Theological Essay. 
By the Author of “ The Directorium Anglicanum,” Ac. 
Demy Svo, 78 6d. [Ready. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, Author of “ The Story of 
an African Farm.” 

DREAMS. Third Edition, 

Frontispiece Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. 

*• of rare power and beauty. Here and there both style and thought 
are touchingly simple."— Academy. 


THE 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF ETHICS. 


Devot'd to the Advancement of Ethical Knowletlge and Practice. 
Contents for APRIL. 


SOCIAL EQUALITY. 

THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT in 

ETHICAL CODES . 

THE RIGHT FINAL AIM of LIFE .. 
THE MORAL PHILOSOPHER and the 

MORAL LIFE . 

ANOTHER VIEW of the ETHICS of 
LAND-TENURE. 


Leslie Stephen. 

Profeusor C. H. Toy. 
Professor G. vox ISizuki. 

Professor William Jamls. 

Profearor Symon N. Patten. 


MORAL TALES. Claua E. Collet. 

SCHOOL of APPLIED ETHICS. Announcement. 

ROOK REVIEWS:-“In Darkest 

England " on the \N rong Track.. .. J. S. M ackenzie. 

Price 2s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME is commenced with this Number. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Contents fok MAY. 

THE SQUIRREL INN. (Illustrated.).. By Frank It. Stockton. 

AT the COURT of the CZAR. (Illust.) By George Mieilix Dallas. 
A BULGARIAN OPERA BOUFFE. „ 

(Illustrated.) .By F. IIopkixkox Smith. 

LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. With Three 

Foi traits .By Josephine Lazarus. 

VISIBLE SOUND. (Illustrated.)— 

I. \oice-Figures .By Margaret W. Hughes. 

II. Comment .By Sophia B. Hehmick. 

.AME FISHES of the FLORIDA 

REEF. (Illustrated.).By C. F. Holder. 

SALONS of the EMPIRE and RE- 

STORATION. With 9 Portraits .. By Amelia Gere Mason. 
OLD GUS LAWSON. (Illustrated.) .. By Richard M. Johnston. 

A HEADY MAID .By Louise Morgan Sill. 

OF ONE WE LOVE OR HATE.. .. By Maurice Francis Egan 
PIONEER MINING in CALIFORNIA. 

(Illustrated.) .By E. G. Waite. 

TOPICS of the TIME-OPEN LETTERS—BRIC-A-BRAC. 
Monthly, price la. 4d. 


Rithakd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Stieet, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty fie Qutcn. 


London: 

T. FISHKIl UNWIN, 1’ateunostlii Shiahi, EX'. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTOK & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


DAVID COX and PETER DE WINT : 

Memoirs of their Lives and Works. By GILBERT R. 
REDGRAVE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (New Volume in the “ Great Artists Series.”; 


JUGGERNAUT: a Veiled Record. 

By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON and DOLORES 
MARBOURG. Crown bvo, cloth, 6s. 


THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 

FRA8ER. By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of 
Moasley Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liverpool, Author 
of “Godliness and Manliness,” “True Religion,” &c., 
also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s Sermons. 

POPULAR REVISED EDITION, with a New Portrait 
and other Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. M. 

V The SEVENTH LIBRARY EDITION, price 12s. 6d., 
can still be obtained. 

“ Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume 
which casts a flood of light on every phase of Fraser’s career iu 
Lancashire This fascinating biography ."—Standard. 


THE BROAD CHURCH, or WHAT 

IS COMING. By the Rev. H. R. HA WEIS, Author of 
“ Poets in the Pulpit,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Amongst the subjects discussed in this volume are:—Are 
the Clergy Obsolete!—Are the Broad Church Dishonest?— 
The Difficulties of “Robert Elsmere”—Are the Creeds 
Obsolete ?—and other Present-Day Problems of Faith and 
Morals. 


THE COLONIAL YEAR BOOK for 

the YEAR 1W1. By A. J. R. TRENDELL, C.M.8., of 
the Inner Temple, Barristcr-at-Law. With Special Papers 
by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, and J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 
With 8SX) pages and 12 Maps. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 

THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 

ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of “ Red 
Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. 

“There is some pleasant landscape both Devonian and Dutch_in 

the second volume the story becomes exciting."—J tkenamm. 


NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 

HL'GH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Old 
Adam,” &c. 2 vote., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ The book is one that will be read without the skipping of a line.” 

ScotnutHm 

A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 

GRAHAM, Author of “The Golden Milestone,” “The 
Sandcliff Mystery,” &c. 3 vote., crown Svo, 81s. 6d. 

“Well told. The characters are all human, none of them being 
described aa perfect, either in goodness or in badness. Several of the 
situations are strong in themselves and powerfully set forth, so that 
the story may be classed as above the average of society novels.” 

Athenaeum. 

JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the 

Merchant Service. By ROBERT BROWN, Author of 
“Spunyam and Spindrift,” “Jack’s Yam,” &c. New 
Elition. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Among recent tales of the sea, * Jack Abbott's Log ’ ranks high. It 
is a rattling good story, or rather stories ."—Scots man. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

HARPER’S MACAZINE 

MAY NUMBER. 


Contexts. 

[’HE WARWICKSHIRE AVON. First Paper. A. T. 

Ouillkk Couch. 33 Illustrations, drawn by Alfred Parsons. 

IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY: a Storv. 
Fait V. With 2 Illustrations, drawn by W T. Smedley. Cuaulk* 
Eghkkt Cradmoc*. _ _ 

MORTALITY : a Poem. W. I). Howells. 

;OME AMERICAN RIDERS. First Paper. Col. Thkoimjrk 
Avhavi.t Donor, U.S A. With « Illustrations, from Paintings by 
Frederic Remington. 

[’HK ARGENTINE PEOPLE, and their RELIGIOUS and 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. Bishop J. M. Walden. 
k BATCH of BREAD and a PUDDING: a Story. A. B. 

rHE A ENGLI8H ANCESTRY of WASHINGTON. Mox- 
lll([ ii foNWAv. With 7 Illustrations, drawn by H. D. Xichola. 
iVESSEX FOLK. Part III. (Illustrated.) Thomas Habdv. 
PHE SALVATION ARMY. Yen. Archdeacon F. W. F*rt- 

DHE "REPUBLIC of URUGUAY. Theodore Child. 17 

Illustrations, drawn by T. dc Thulstrup, Harry I'cnn, and H. 1>. 

)VER JOHNSON'S GRAVE: a Causerie. Waltek Besaxt. 
•AINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY: a Story. 
I'aboum: Earl White. 

JOLDKN RUBBLES: a Poem. Robert Bi/rns Wilson. 
tOMAN LONDON. Era ese Lawrence. 17 Ulnstrutions, 

drawn by 11. D, Kidi.lL 


Loudon : Sampson Low, Mauston & Co., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1891. 

No. 990, New Series. 

The Editoh cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
8j-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Memoir and Correspondence of the late John 

Murray. By Samuel Smiles. In 2 vols. 

(John Murray.) 

It is always easy to detect errors in a book 
of this nature, and the daily press has 
already abundantly aired its knowledge of 
literary history in regard to the present 
volumes ; but it should none the less be easy 
to make liberal excuse for them. When 
one tries for a moment to realise the mass of 
correspondence Dr. Smiles must have waded 
through, the difficulties of selection, the 
problems of arrangement, it becomes less a 
matter of grumbling at a date here or a 
reference there, than of complimenting him 
on his undaunted industry. The letter-bag 
of so fashionable a publisher must have been 
as formidable as Mr. Gladstone’s. 

And, after all, is infallible accuracy in 
such a book so momentous as we pretend 't 
Why do we read these countless memoirs 
and reminiscences Y Some few, doubtless, 
for pigeon-hole purposes, eager of new 
details ; but really so documental an appeal 
is very limited, and the majority of us will 
tell the truth if we confess that our reading 
begins and ends in the natural appetite for 
gossip. We cannot all afford to indulge it 
in the expensive fashion of Mrs. Shelley, 
who, when acknowledging a copy of Croker’s 
Boswell, wrote to Murray that she had read 
it ten times, adding “I hope to read it many 
more.” But certainly we should like to, 
for there are just a few great figures in our 
literary history of whom we cannot have too 
much. Johnson, of course, is one. Byron, 
and especially Scott, aro two more. Yet, 
admirable as Lockhart is, one cannot be for 
ever repeating him, and Moore would 
hardly bear it in any case. Volumes such 
as these come, therefore, as welcome excuses 
for mingling once more amid tho old 
faces, and lingering again over the oft- 
told tale. Besides, one gains a sense of 
freshness of impression in being thus 
brought to regard the familiar history from 
a new standpoint. What was comparatively 
distant and insignificant is now eloquent in 
the foreground ; our former centre is now a 
point on the circumference. Before, we were 
in Italy with Byron writing saucy letters to 
“My Murray” to insist on “guineas,” or 
making despairing appeals for tooth- 
powder ; now, so to say, we take the letters 
from the postman in Albemarle-stroet, and, 
as we have often wished, watch the courtly 
publisher’s face as he reads thorn. 

“ No tooth-powder, no letters, no recent 
tidings of you,” exclaims “ the Childe,” 
writing from Venice, on July 1, 1817. But 
it took four moro letters to draw forth a 


penitent reply; for Murray, unlike the type 
of great men bost-beloved of Dr. Smiles, 
seems to have been no little indolent at times. 
On August 5, ho at last apologises for his 
“ unpardonable indolence,” and ten days 
later writes: 

“By this time Mr. Kinnaird hnR, I hope, 
reached you in safety, and presented all my 
packets of poetry and tooth-powder; and 
hereafter I hope to receive your comments on 
the one portion and your thanks for the other.” 

Turning again to Moore, wo find “ com¬ 
ments” and “thanks ” as follows : 

“Mr. Kinnaird isnotyet arrived, but expected. 
He has lost by the way all the tooth-powder, 
as a letter from Spa informs me. By Mr. Rose 
I received safely, though tardily, magnesia and 
tooth-powder, and ‘ Alashtar ! ’ Why do you 
send me such trash—worse than trash, the 
sublime of mediocrityThanks for ‘ Lalla,’ 
however, which is good; and thanks for the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly, both very amusing 
and well written.” 

To thus play at dominoes, as Schopen¬ 
hauer would say, with extracts, is not that 
the charm of literary biography ? 

Again, on August 12, 1817, we remember 
Byron chafing:— 

“ The copies of Manfred and Tasso are 
arrived, thanks to Mr. Croker’s cover. You 
have destroyed the whole effect and moral of 
the poem by omitting the last line of Maufred’s 
speaking ; and why this was done I know not. 
Why you persist in saying nothing of the thing 
itself, I am equally at a loss to conjecture. If 
it is for fear of telling me something dis¬ 
agreeable, you are wrong; . . . what you 

may think irritability is merely mechanical, 
and only acts like galvanism on a dead body, 
or tho muscular motion which survives sensa¬ 
tion.” 

Now we know how calmly Murray sat down 
to reply to these fulminations. 

“Mr. Gifford, after consulting me, omitted 
your close of tho drama from no other motive 
than because ho thought that the words you 
ulludo to lessened the effect; and I was con¬ 
vinced of this myself. ... I have written 
up this day to have the page cancelled and your 
reading restored. In future I propose to send 
you every proof by post, with any suggestions 
of Mr. G. upon them for your approbation. . . . 

I assure you that I take no umbrage at irri¬ 
tability which will occasionally burst from a 
mind like yours; but I sometimes feci a deep 
regret that in our pretty long intercourse I 
appear to have failed to show that a man in my 
situation may possess the feelings and principles 
of a gentleman ; most certainly I do think that, 
from personal attachment, I could venture as 
much in any shape for your service as any of 
those who have the good fortune to be ranked 
amongst your friends.” 

Indeed, Byron bad little need to lay such 
stress on his “guineas,” for Murray’s 
dealings with him from first to last were 
generous to recklessness. Ono might have 
thought that the real personal affection 
which he bore to the poet was the spring of 
this, did one not find a similar generosity 
animating all his dealings—from the very 
beginning of his career, when, after shaking 
off a deadhead of a partner, the Mr. Highley 
who had managed his father’s estate during 
his minority, he hastened to offer Column 
£300 for the copyright of John Bull, till the 
later years when ho gave Mooro ridiculous 
sums for his Life of Byron, and suffered for 
his high opinion of Washington Irving. “ A 


thousand guineas” is a sum one grows 
quite familiar with in reading these volumes; 
certainly it seems to occur on every other 
page—of the first volume, ono should per¬ 
haps say, for in the second ono finds him 
becoming a little more chary, at least of 
poetry. For, need one say, he found no 
second Byron. Dean Milman would fain 
have worn the giant’s robe ; and as Murray 
had given him £500 for his “Fall of 
Jerusalem,” he came with a quite amusing 
idea of the value of his second poem, 
“ Belshazzar.” 

“ I give you fair warning,” he wrote, “that all 
the friends who have hitherto seen it, assure 
mo that I shall not do myself justice unless I 
demand a very high price for it.” 

“ If it had been double I should have 
hesitated; as it is, I have no scruple in 
stating that I cannot accede to it,” was his 
reply to Murray’s offer; but Murray’s 
rejoinder shows how well he knew to 
“ transfix tho flourish set on youth.” Open¬ 
ing with regrets that they should not agree, 
he continued: 

“Such a circumstance never occurred to me 
before, for I have usually had the good fortune 
to anticipate the expectations of those who 
have honoured me with the publication of their 
works. In the present instance you should 
consider that my valuation is formed upon the 
sale of your former works, ard yours upon the 
opinions of friends.” 

As it was, Murray gave 500 guineas for 
the poem, though, later on, Milman was 
willing to eat humble pie to the extent of 
writing—“ As to the copyright of ‘ Samor,’ 
whatever you think it worth I shall bo glad 
to receive”—the sequel to which was, in 
the words of Dr. Smiles: “ Nothing appears 
to have been paid for it, nor did it even pay 
its expenses.” 1 lean Milman’s prose writings 
were, of course, “ another story.” 

Though by far the majority of Murray’s 
writors wero eager to testify to his magnifi¬ 
cent treatment of them, several even refusing 
the sums he offered them as excessive, yet 
Milman was not the only one who deemed 
himself deserving of all he got. Southey 
was conspicuously another. One never held 
a very flattering opinion of him, but all 
through these pages his self-conceit is more 
nauseous than ever. 

“ With regard to ‘ Kehama,’ ” he wrote, “ I 
was perfectly aware that I was planting acorns 
while my contemporaries were setting Turkey 
beans. The oak will grow, and though I may 
never sit under its shade, my children will. 
Of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ 25,000 oopies have 
been printed; of 1 Kehama,’ 500; and if they 
sell in seven years I shall be surprised.” 

“Turkey beans” or no, one cannot but 
think that the acorns are somewhat long in 
coming up. 

Again, though he well knew that from 
his essays in The Quarterly came his chief 
source of income, yet it is in this priggish 
vein that he acknowledges tho extra 
liberality of its publisher: 

“ Your pay is very liberal, and the price which 
I receive for my writings is by no means a 
matter of indifference to me, but it can make 
no difference in the manner of my writing. 
Tho same diligence, the same desire, and the 
same power (whatever that may be) were 
brought to the task when you paid me ten 
guineas per sheet, as when you raised it to £100 
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per piece. This last is a great price . . . but I 
I wifi tell you . . . that I must suspect my time 
might be more profitably employed (as I am 
suro it might be more worthily) than in writing 
for your journal even at that price.” 

This when twenty-one of his books, pub¬ 
lished by Longman, were bringing him £26 
per annum! After all, it is saa to think 
that Southey’s exquisite handwriting is 
probably the best expression of himself he 
has left behind him ; those who have seen 
the MS. of The Doctor know how delicious 
that is. 

On the other hand, one to whom Southey 
bore but little goodwill, and of whom, 
indeed, we have been accustomed to hear a 
very different account, appears in quite an 
original character throughout. Southey 
bore little love to William Gifford, because 
he persisted in cutting out the best passages 
in his Quarterly articles ; we think of John 
Keats, and are biassed by Hazlitt’s splendid 
invective: 

“ Sir,—You have an ugly trick of saying what 
is not true of anyone you do not like; and it 
will be the object of this letter to cure you of 
it. You say what you please of others: it is 
time you were told what you are .... You 
are a little person, but a considerable cat’s- 
paw ; and so far worthy of notice.” 

It is difficult to reconcile the Gifford of 
this contemptuous personality with the 
earnest recluse whose greatest fault seems 
to have been unpunctuality in regard to 
his Quarterly — with the Gifford whom we 
find delighting in children’s parties, whom 
again we find tender with solicitude for an 
old housekeeper, and of whom such different 
men as Scott and J. W. Croker wrote with 
equal regard. William Jordan even spoke 
of him as “full of gentleness.” One can 
only reflect that these volumes are inevit¬ 
ably ex parte, that the opinions are mainly 
those of good Tories, and lament that differ¬ 
ences of party should have power so to 
hinder good men from finding each other 
out. That Hazlitt and Hunt had none the 
less some measure of truth on their side 
may be concluded when we find Scott 
writing in his Journal that, 

“ in general he [Gifford] flagellated with so little 
pity that people lost their sense of the criminal’s 
guilt in dislike of the savage pleasure which the 
executioner seemed to tako in inflicting the 
punishment.” 

Yet ono must not forget—though it be such 
poor doggrel—that even Hunt was obb'ged 
to writo in reference to him that 

“ . . . there’s something which even distaste 

must respect, 

In the self-taughtexample that conquered neglect.” 

Scott is always the same wherever we 
meot him. He has nothing to fear from 
sidelights or valets. Always the same brave 
innocent giant; to read of him in this latter 
day is to draw in breaths of the upper air. 
To watch his vast energy in its great un¬ 
conscious action—what a contrast to the 
painful affectation of our little masters of 
to-day. We gain many glimpses of him in 
these pages, from the great “ primal burst ” 
of his poetical fume, whon Constable offered 
him a thousund pounds for his, as yet, uu- 
written “Marmion,” giving Murray the 
oagorly accepted opportunity of a fourth 


share in its publication; till, years after, 
Scott, collecting all his forces for that losing 
battle that was yet so much more than a 
victory, wrote to Murray, among other 
owners of his copyrights, to buy that old 
share back. Murray’s response is quite 
touching, and says all that need be said for 
his soundness of heart. 

“ Mr. Lockhart has at this moment com¬ 
municated to me your letter respecting my 
fourth share of the copyright of “Marmion.” 

I have already been applied to by Messrs. 
Constable and by Messrs. Longman, to know 
what sum I would sell this share for; but so 
highly do I estimate the honour of being, even 
in so small a degree, the publisher of the author 
of the poem, that no pecuniary consideration 
whatever can induce me to part with it. But 
there is a consideration of another kind, which, 
untO now, I was not aware of, which would 
make it painful to me if I were to retain it a 
moment longer. I mean, the knowledge of its 
being required by the author, into whose hands 
it was spontaneously resigned in the same 
instant that I read his request. This share has 
been profitable to me fifty-fold beyond what 
either publisher or author oould have antici¬ 
pated ; and, therefore, my returning it on such 
an occasion, you will, I trust, do me the favour 
to consider in no other light than as a mere act 
of grateful acknowledgment for benefits already 
received.” 

Meanwhile, in the fruitful years that 
intervened, Murray and Scott maintained 
an active intercourse, chiefly in regard 
to the Quarterly, in the establishment of 
which Scott’s sanguine energy counted for 
so much. Of Murray’s visit to Abbots¬ 
ford, and the historic meeting of Byron and 
Scott in Albemarle-street, new letters give 
us further interesting details. 

Of the other “tolling names” one in¬ 
stinctively looks for first, Coleridge, Hunt, 
and Carlyle are the most considerable, 
though none of them occupy the stage for 
long or to any great advantage. Indeed, we 
have Coleridge somewhat at his worst, 
writing windy involved letters concerning 
that projected translation of “ Faust,” which 
never came to anything, and for which one 
cannot but feel that Murray was hardly as 
generous as usual in offering the poet the 
small sum of one hundred pounds. Cole¬ 
ridge evidently thought so, and it is pathetic 
to see him reduced to blowing his own 
trumpet in this fashion :— 

“ . . . the terms proposed are humiliatingly 
low ; yet such as, under modifications, I accede 
to. I have received testimonials from men not 
merely of genius according to my belief, but of 
the highest accredited reputation, that my trans¬ 
lation of * Wallenstein ’ was in language and in 
metre superior to the original, and the parts 
most admired were substitutions of my own, on 
a principle of compensation. Yet the whole 
work went for waste-paper.” 

But although Coleridge had been introduced 
to Murray by Byron, and though indeed 
Murray agreed to give seventy guineasfor the 
unfinished “Christabel,” “until the other 
poems shall be completed, when the copy¬ 
right shall revert to the author,” and also 
£20 for “ Kubla Khan,” together with two 
fifties for editions of the “ Christmas Tale ” 
and “Zapolya”—in spito of theso trans¬ 
actions, ono gains a distinct impression that 
Coleridge and Murray were not sympathetic. 


In a letter which completed their corre¬ 
spondence, Coleridge writes:— 

“ I strive in vain to discover any single act or 
expression of my own, or for which 1 could be 
directly or indireotly responsible as a moral 
being, that would account for the change in 
your mode of thinking respecting me.” 

Looking back at the two men, we can 
pretty well understand it all. Coleridge’s 
inorganic personality could hardly fail to 
irritate a man who was none the less a good 
fellow because he was pre-eminently sane. 
Before leaving Coleridge we must thank Dr. 
Smiles for rescuing this little song, which, 
though it was set to music many years ago, 
has never appeared in the collected works. 

It is pretty in spite of its being entitled 
“ Glycine.” 

“ A sunny shaft did I behold. 

From sky to earth it slanted, 

And pois’d therein a Bird so bold— 

Sweet bird! thou wert enchanted! 

He sank, he rose, he twinkled, troll’d. 

Within that shaft of sonny mist; 

His Eyes of Fire, his Beak of Gold, 

All else of Amethyst! 

And thus he sang: Adieu! Adieu ! 

Love’s dreams prove seldom true. 

Sweet month of May! we must away! 

Far, far away! 

To-day! to-day ! ” 

As to Hunt, the short glimpse we have of 
him is on his vain and impecunious side in 
regard to “ The Story of Bimini,” of which 
Murray seems to have held no greater 
opinion than posterity, unwilling to risk 
more than a 750 edition, and then gladly 
transferring the copyright elsewhere. In 
regard to Carlyle, the story of his hawking 
Sartor in vain round London must never be 
told again without the addition that he did 
so after a definite half-profits offer from 
Murray, which he seems to have attempted 
to use as a lever with the other publishers. 
Murray naturally resented this. As the 
others had declined it, he wrote, he felt 
it would now be necessary for him to have 
the MS. read by a literary friend. It was, 
therefore, handed to Lockhart, who returned 
it with an unfavourable verdict which reads 
rather quaintly to us to-day. “ Some 
felicity of thought and expression, with con¬ 
siderable fancy and knowledge,” was all he 
was able to find in it. Then it was that 
Carlyle took it back to Craigenputtock. 
Lockhart, by the way, like Gifford, appears 
in a better light than usual throughout 
these volumes, though even here no one 
ventures to describe him as social. 

Of Moore wo naturally hear a great deal. 
Dr. Smiles gives us two new verses to add 
to his works. A scrap of Moore is, however, 
a very different thing from a scrap of 
Coleridge. More interesting is the splendid 
letter which Murray, on one of those rare 
occasions when the worm turned, addressed 
to Moore in closing accounts for the Life of 
Byron. Moore is never a dignified presence, 
but certainly he cuts a somewhat sorry 
figure here. The letter explains itself. 

“ May 24th, 1831. 

“The cross letter, as you term it [letters 
bad crossed in the post], did not reach me 
until this morning, and, from the manner in 
which the subject of it had been previously 
settled, I should not have thought it necessary 
to allude to it again, were it not for the inter¬ 
ference of your ‘ advising ’ friends.. 
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“This is not a solitary instance in which 
some of them have with morbid liberality 
evinced a kind disposition to givo large sums 
of money to their own friends, to be paid by 
drafts, not upon their own bankers, but upon 
mine. Would these honorary patrons of men 
of letters enquire into facts, they would some¬ 
times be startled into the meritorious selfish¬ 
ness of making the case their own; and then 
before they ventured to impugn the liberality 
of others, they would perhaps consider what, 
in similar circumstances, they would have done 
themselves. Had these warm-hearted friends 
made enquiries on tho present occasion, they 
would have been informed that the copyright 
of the Life of Byron was purchased by the 
following sums, viz.:— 

1. By discharging the author’s bond to 

Messrs. Longman, with payment of 
interest thereon.£3020 

2. By two bills.1200 

3. By cash.100 

-1. By remitting what was due from 

America.300 

£1620 

Interest on the above £3020 for twenty 
months before the first volume was 
ublished, not charged to author, 
ut paid by publisher.230 

£4870 

Besides contributing one-half of tho 
work myself by Lord Byron’s letters 
to his publisher, valued at £2000. 

The printing of the work cost bona file . 4430 

Copyright (as above). 4870 

£9300 

Total receipt, even if the whole were 

sold.. . 9000 

Loss on first edition to its illiberal pro¬ 
prietor .£300 

“ As a mercantile speculation it is hardly to 
be thought of, and there has been such a hue 
and cry raised against certain parts of the 
work that it is quite a livre ilefenda in some 
families; so that the entire sale of the work 
cannot be depended on. 

“Let your friends see this statement, and 
then decide upon the conduct of, 

“ my dear Sir, 

“ yours most sincerely, 

“ John Murray.” 

I have quoted the figures, too, because 
their statement is so eloquently sarcastic, 
especially when one remembers that the first 
item and its interest refer to that £2000 
which Murray had originally given Moore 
for the Byron “ Memoirs,” and which Moore 
had returned with somewhat of a flourish 
on the day when the “Memoirs” were 
burned, having previously borrowed it from 
Longmans on a bond that, after all, there 
was no one but Murray to redeem, at large 
expense of interest. Much better had it 
been for him had Moore made no pretence 
of payment. As it was, he had to pay a 
round thousand for no other purpose than 
that the little Irishman should make a good 
appearanco in the Albemarle-street draw¬ 
ing-room while the “Memoirs” were 
vanishing up the chimney. 

Space will not permit us any longer to 
dwell on Murray’s correspondents. The list 
of them would go far towards filling a column. 
John "Wilson (broker was perhaps the best 
of them, after Byron. Some of his criticisms 
on tho early numbers of the Quarterly are 
very smart, and how clever was this on 
Brougham—“an impediment in his speech 


would make him a perfect Demos¬ 
thenes.” The traveller, Sir Francis Head, 
contributes some of the brightest letters 
in the second volume; but there are 
none better than John Murray’s own, 
after reading which one can quite 
believe the tradition that, amid all the wit 
and learning congregated in his Albemarle- 
street salon, he had no difficulty in holding 
his own. He has a real gift of writing: 
quite a feeling for “ the phrase,” “ the 
unique word.” He is not, as one might 
have feared of a publisher, interesting only 
as the channel of other men’s greatness; 
without his famous correspondents he would 
remain a strong and interesting personality. 
He published books as others wrote them, as 
an art rather than a business, as a gentle¬ 
man rather than a bookseller. Money came ; 
but money was not the end, it was rather 
the means. As Mr. W. J. Courthope says 
in his admirable chapter of summing-up, he 
was not a business-man in the ordinary 
debased sense of the word; we are not 
called upon to applaud the smug commercial 
qualities of commonplace success. That 
meanness which is the first essential to the 
service of Mammon was far indeed from 
John Murray. He is more the patron than 
the publisher; and when he does touch 
“ business,” it is in the liberal spirit of the 
old world of “ merchant-adventurers,” when 
imagination and manly courage still survived 
in commerce, and tb e perils of a bill-of-lading 
included real pirates and “ King’s enemies.” 
Of course, he knew how to look after him¬ 
self. He was no fool, as the saying is. But 
his qualities of shrewdness were moro 
defensive than aggressive, not used to 
circumvent others but to protect him¬ 
self. He had one sound instinct of 
an old-fashioned business-man. He did 
not like bills. And though he accepted 
no few in his time to oblige others, he was 
at last wise enough to decline those of 
Constable and Ballon tyne; with whom, 
unfortunately, it was not possible to sustain 
relations on any other terms. "Would that 
Scott had only used his common sense to 
tho same end, and been content with 
Ashestiel 1 

Yet without the tradesman’s qualities, 
his speculations—“ adventures ” one prefers 
to call them—were in the main singularly 
successful. He made a few mistakes, of 
course. Ho gave too much for Crabbo, 
over-estimated Washington Irving, and 
certainly was foolish enough to lose £26,000 
over a daily newspaper, The Representative, 
in regard to which young Benjamin Disraeli 
behaved not a little like the character his 
enemies have depicted him. But ho boro 
his fow losses liko a philosopher, regarding 
them as part of that experience for which 
one has proverbially to pay. Beyond these 
exceptions, too, his taste and judgment 
were rarely astray. His declining the 
Rejected Addresses was a miss, but he 
hastened to atone by buying the copyright 
after it had made a success—though, seeing 
it was in a sixteenth edition, £131 seems 
rather a low figure. The transaction was 
typical. Murray’s ambition was to have a 
“list” which should be made up of books 
that were really literature, as distinct from 
printed matter. So long as they would pay 


their expenses he remained a publisher of 
the belles-lettres. But as tho groat poetic 
wave which had risen with Scott and Byron 
began to be spent, he became more and 
more the publisher of travels and science— 
perhaps the reason why the interest of the 
story begins to flag towards tho middle of 
the second volume. It was not, need one 
say, for lack of MSS. that he gradually 
ceased to publish poetry. We deem our 
own age the special era of the pootaster, 
but the genus would seem to have been no 
less prolific then. One example of “corre¬ 
spondence with the writers of rejected 
manuscript ” is too humorous to leave out. 
A young Quaker had sent him some poems, 
and Murray wrote to decline them. Now 
it happened that the young man had been 
named after his father, and, Murray having 
omitted the necessary “ junior,” his letter 
was opened by the old man, who thus for 
the first time learnt in horror that he had 
been cherishing in his bosom that artistic 
viper, a poet. This quaint letter to Murray 
was the result: 

“Esteemed Friend, 

“ I feel very much obliged by tliy refusing 
to publish the papers sent thee by my son. I 
was entirely ignorant of anything of the kind, 
or should have nipt it in the bud. On receipt 
of this, please burn the whole that was sent 
thee, and at thy convenience inform me that it 
has been done. With thanks for thy highly 
commendable care, 

“ I am, respectfully, thy friend, 

“ John Proctor.” 

How like the first scene in “Every Man 
in his Humour ” ! One half wishes for a 
eep at the sequel, but as tho poetry was 
ad it was surely enough tame. 

In regard to Murray's methods of pub¬ 
lishing, one may note from this that the 
half-profits system seems to have been much 
more ip favour then than now: 

“Under this system,” he wrote, “I have 
been very successful. For Mr. Croker’s Stories 
from the History of England, soiling for 2s. (id., 
if I had offered tho small sum of twenty 
guineas, he would have thought it liberal. 
However, I printed it to divide profits, and ho 
has already received from me the moiety of 
£1400.” 

Yes, but all publishers are not John Murray, 
and others object to auditors. 

His impartiality in publishing “both 
sidos” is another characteristic. Writing 
to Hallam, who, from tho fact that a hostile 
review had appeared in the Quarterly, had 
had gained the impression that Murray was 
subject to Tory influence, he says : 

“ If I were so foolish as to admit of such in¬ 
fluence in the regulation of my business, its 
operation must inevitably be in the si lection of 
what I should publish, and not in disparaging 
of what I had incurred both risk and expense 
in printing. No ! I feel it a duty to publish, 
with equal integrity, for Croker and Leigh 
Hunt, Scott and Moore, Southey and Butler, 
Hobhouse and Gifford, Napier and Strang- 
ford.” 

John Murray’s catholicity included even a 
cookery-book, Mrs. ItundeU’s Domestic 
Cooler;/, which Dr. Smiles takes a little 
too seriously throughout, to our occasional 
boredom. Indeed, a somewhat undue 
reverence for that great word “ author,” 
and a tendency towards the old supersti- 
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tion which regarded “the book” as a Of course Father Bridgett has had a great be won over to countenance the king in his 
sacred miraculous thing, and used the advantage over previous biographers in the repudiation of Katharine of Arragon. Yet 
phrase “became an author ” as though it fact that much fuller documentary evidence Foxe the Martyrologist, who was a young 
represented some change mystic as transub- is now available than was ever before man when More died, was not ashamed to 
stantiation—it is that attitude rather than within reach of the most studious inquirer, repeat, many years afterwards, the stories 
an occasional error which is apt at times But he has also made very good use of which More himself had denounced as 
to irritate the literary reader of this book, material not altogether easy of access even impudent fabrications. And, owing mainly 
But this is only occasionally in evidence ; now, though quite as accessible in the past to the undue credit in which his famous 
and a good-natured soul can easily forgive as in the present—I mean More’s English work has been generally held, those false- 
it in acknowledgment of the collection Works. It seems strange that, after all hoods were again repeated by Bishop Burnet 
of interesting gossip offered for his the literary rubbish printed by the Early (for the benefit of an age which believed in 
desultory delight, and of the variety of English Text Society for the advancement Titus Oates), and have been further pro- 
which there has been space here to give but of philological study, no one has yet ven- pagated in our own day by Mr. Froude, 
slight indication. tured to give us a new edition of several besides other writers. Truly it is not an 

I have said nothing here of the actual important treatises of Sir Thomas More easy thing to kill a falsehood! 
founder of the house, John MacMurray the which are only to be read in a black letter Father Bridgett devotes a whole chapter 
First. But though, doubtless, it was to that folio published in the reign of Mary Tudor, of twenty pages to the discussion of More’s 
worthy “ lieutenant of Marines ” that John of which even the British Museum has only treatment of heretics and of his mental 
Murray the Great owed many of his sterling a single copy, and that not absolutely attitude towards them. The latter is a some- 
qualities ; and though, indeed, he first gave perfect, though the three missing leaves what more difficult subject to expound in a 
the great firm “ a local habitation ” (in have been supplied in MS. For want of a brief article, and possibly even the space 
Fleet Street), it was undoubtedly his son serious study of his writings we do not given to it by lather Bridgett may be 
that won for it the “name.” “So, good- understand Sir Thomas’ real mind, and a deemed a trifle insufficient. But practical 
morrow to you, good master lieutenant,” as mere record of the incidents of a man’s life Englishmen generally judge of a philosophy 
Byron was fond of saying. without a careful study of his mind can by its fruits, and they may well be satisfied 

Biciiard Lk Galliejixe. never be quite satisfactory. that neither in mind nor in act was Sir 

. .. -.-.. .. - That the true life, mind, and character of Thomas More a persecutor. On another 

. Sir Thomas More should be better under- subject which, carefully considered, throws 

Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More, g^od among us is all the more important, very considerable light on the history 
R 0 ™. Chancellor of England ami Martyr p, ccau8e it would tend to dissipate a multi- of the English Reformation, Father Brid- 
under Henry v III. By the Rev. T. E. tude of false impressions bearing not only gett feels it necessary to exercise some 
Bridgett, of the Congregation of the Most U p 0n history, but upon religion, which it is delicacy. It is a fact that will perhaps 
Holy Redeemer. (Bums & Oates.) very desirable should be altogether got rid astonish a good many people who think 

This is a companion volume to the author’s of. Father Bridgett writes, of course, from of the cause for which More died, that 
Life of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, More’s a Roman Catholic" point of view; but it is even in his mature manhood, when he 
fellow martyr, published in 1888; and, valu- not to the credit of Protestantism that we was over forty years of age, he had some 
able as the previous publication was, thero should allow those of his communion a doubt whether the papacy was a divine 
is no doubt that the present will attract a monopoly of truth in some things which are institution or not; and when Henry VIII. 
far higher degree of attention. For, martyr- matters of plain historical and biographical was writing his book against Luther, which 
dom apart, which was alike in both cases, fact. It is, for instance, the belief of many earned for him the title of Defender of the 
there was little in the life of Fisher that to this day—because asserted again and Faith, More suggested to his Majesty that 
comes home to the sympathies of English- again by writers who ought to know better— he had expressed himself on this subject 
men in the nineteenth century like the story that Sir Thomas More was a persecutor. It rather too decidedly. 

of his fellow-sufferer. In fact there was is not denied that he set forth in his Utopia „ whereunto,” observes Sir Thomas himself, 
comparatively little to tell. Fisher was but high principles of religious toleration ; but <• his Highness answered me that he would in 
a pious divine who dared to do his duty it is asserted that he departed from them in no wise anything minish of that matter, of 
nobly and to die for it when the occasion practice in his later years, and whipped which thing his Highness showed me a secret 
came. More, with equal fortitude, was a men for their religious beliefs at a tree in cause, whereof I had never heard anything 
genial and loving friend, a very model of his own garden. Now this was not a mere before.” 

domestic life, a wit and humorist of the legend of after times ; it was an invention of This incident is related not only by Father 

first rank, yet at the same time a lawyor, some of his own contemporaries, denounced Bridgett, but also by Father Doreau in his 
diplomatist, and man of business, whoso by himself as a very impudent lie. More, recent work on the Carthusians, reviewed 
talents drew him into public life even against indeed, hated heresy, and by no means by me in this journal a few weeks ago 
his own inclination. denied that the settled faith of a Christian (Academy, February 9, No. 981), and I 

Moreover, as a piece of biographical work country should be protected from irreverent take this opportunity of correcting an over- 
this volume is superior to its predecessor, onslaught by men who were persecutors sight in that article. Father Doreau makes 
It contains not a sirgle paragraph that we themselves; but as regards his own personal the king say in answer to More: “Non, 
should have liked to see omitted, and it does bearing towards heretics he says expressly non, je ne puis etre trop explicite. N’est-ce 
justice to every phaso of More’s life and that, with two exceptions, he never gave pasduSaintSicgeque je tiens macouronne?” 
character. Of no previous biography of Sir any of them “ so much as a fillip on the Father Doreau did not mention from what 
Thomas More can it.be said , that his forehead.” And of theso two cases, the one source ho had derived his information here ; 
domestic, his literary, his professional, and was a young lad in his service trying to and I confess I could not imagine where he 
his public life have all been treated with contaminate another child; the second was had found it, having quite forgotten at the 
equal care, so that we feel the. whole man a lunatic who had created a disturbance at time that the conversation was recorded not 

has been presented to us as he is. presented mass by gross misconduct, and on whom only by More himself, but by his son-in-law 

to us here. In fact, even his best biographers a little mild chastisement seems to have had Roper, whose words, or rather whose 
hitherto have been somewhat wanting in true a very good effect. report of More’s words, is as follows :— 

appreciation of him. Sir James Mackintosh’s It should be clearly understood, therefore, “ To that answered his Highness, ‘ Whatso- 
short Life is well composed and written in that whoever attributes acts of religious ever impediment be to the contrary, we will set 
an excellent spirit, but even it fails in some persecution to Sir Thomas More must be forth that authority to the uttermost, for we 

points to interpret More quite truly, prepared to maintain that the martyr was receive from that see our crown imperial ’ ; 

Cayley’s work, though longer than that of a positively untruthful, dishonest man. which I never heard of before till his grace told 
Mackintosh, is really little more than n i This no one believed in his own day or has R me w ^h his own mouth, 
sketch; and it is impossible t) say that believed since, although ever}’ encourage- Henry’s zeal at that time was extra- 
Miss Stewart’s biography, published some ment was given to calumniators in his time ordinary; but surely he could not have 
years ago, makes up for past deficiencies. as soon as it was evident that he could not meant to repeat King John’s acknowledg- 
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men! of the feudal subjection of England to 
the Holy See. If so, well might More say 
that he never had heard of such an intention 
before. It is difficult, in fact, to say what 
the King really could have meant; but the 
words, if rightly reported, might be taken 
to signify that Henry was indebted to the 
Pope for recognising his crown as imperial 
and not simply regal. In such a matter, 
papal recognition was enough to settlo the 
question. 

There is but one serious inaccuracy that 
I have observed in this book. Chapter ix. 
is devoted to a portion of More’s career when 
he is supposed to have been “Secretary and 
Privy Councillor;” but I know no evidence 
that he ever held the former office at all. 
Bichard Pace was at that time the King’s 
Secretary; and though Father Bridgett calls 
him More’s co-secretary, there is no warrant 
for supposing it to have been a joint 
appointment. More, indeed, wrote letters 
from court by the King’s command, but 
they were always in his own name and 
sometimes expressed incidentally very un¬ 
official sentiments characteristic of the 
writer; as, for instance, after recording a 
wish of the King, then about to make war on 
France, that he might soon be “ governor ” 
of that kingdom, “ I pray God,” adds Sir 
Thomas, “if it be good for his Grace and 
for this realm, that then it ihay prove so, 
and else in the stead thereof I pray God 
send his Grace an honourable and profitable 
eace.” It was to Henry’s credit in those 
ays—before he came under Anne Boleyn’s 
influence—that he was glad to be served by 
a man of independent mind. 

Jambs Gairdner. 


Tales and Sketches by the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. With a 
Prefatory Memoir by J. Logie Eobertson. 
(Paterson.) 

The contents of this collection of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s shorter writings are neces¬ 
sarily unequal in value. There is no literary 
merit in the three juvenile tales—“ A True 
Story,” “The Carrier Pigeon,” and “The 
Consul’s Daughter ’’: there is not even the 
extravagance which testifies to undisciplined 
power, and which may therefore provide 
some hint of promise for the future; they 
are simply crude and conventional literary 
exercises, without a single turn of expression 
to remind us that we are reading the tenta¬ 
tive essays of one who, if not a great writer, 
was certainly a great phrase-maker. In 
“ Walstein, or a Cure for Melancholy,” he 
has evidently found, or is just about to find, 
his true metier, some of the touches both in 
the conversational and descriptive passages 
being characteristically epigrammatic or 
grandiose; but “ Walstein ” is a fragment 
which contains no materials for even a 
plausiblo guess concerning its intellectual 
or artistic justification. The sketches, for 
the most part oriental, which appear at the 
close of the volume, have more of formal 
completeness, but they are in essence 
equally fragmentary; they are not “ works,” 
but highly finished studies or memoranda, 
interesting mainly as indicating the writer’s 
passion for a somewhat theatrical pic¬ 
turesqueness. The characteristic sentiment 


is, for the most part, held in solution ; and 
only once or twice does it crystallise in 
direct expression, as in the recognisably 
Disraelian peroration to the elaborately 
florid rhapsody upon the glories of Munich. 

“ It is the fashion of the present age to under¬ 
rate the influence of individual character. For 
myself, I have ever rejected this consolation of 
mediocrity. I believe that everything that is 
great lias been accomplished by great men. It 
is not what I witnessed at Munich, or know of 
its sovereign, that should make mo doubt the 
truth of my conviction. Munich is the creation 
of its king, and Louis of Bavaria is not only a 
king, but a poet. A poet on a throne has 
realised his dreams.” 

It is not easy to recall an equally brief 
passage in which the author is so perfectly 
successful in the assumption of his favourite 
pose. The manner is as regal as the theme. 
It is a monarch’s iloge spoken by a brother 
monarch. 

The main justification for the volume is, 
however, to be found in the three burlesque 
narratives, “Popanilla,” “Ixionin Heaven,” 
and “ The Infernal Marriage,” which still 
remain the best examples of Lord Beacons¬ 
field’s lightness of reckless touch in gay, 
irresponsible, all-round satire; and in the 
stately monograph ‘ 1 On the Life and 
Writings of Mr. Isaac Disraeli,” which it 
seems hardly possible to believe could have 
been written by the same pen, distinguished 
as it is by a fine seriousness, a judicial 
dignity, and a classical restraint that stand 
in startling contrast to the elvish flightiness 
of the first-named works. “Popanilla” 
belongs to the school founded by that 
adventurous traveller Lemuel Gulliver, and 
represents therefore a class of literature 
which very speedily becomes old-fashioned, 
unless, as in the case of Swift’s romance, 
freshness of interest is secured by very rare 
intellectual or literary power. In this 
matter of wearing well “ Popanilla” is not 
unworthy to be named in the same sentence 
with its model; for, though originally pub¬ 
lished more than sixty years ago, the reader 
of to-day has no perception of that flatness 
which seems as natural to the satire of the 
last decade as to the champagne opened 
last night. In the sketch of men and 
manners in Yraibleusia the humour retains 
its original sparkle, the satire its pristine 
dryness on the palate; and to say this of a 
simple feu d’ esprit is to say much. For it 
must bo noted that “ Popanilla ” and its 
companion burlesques are jeux d’esprit, and 
nothing more. They are satires indeed, 
but their satire is gay, freakish, indiscrimi- 
nating; it has no polemical purpose, or 
indeed purpose of any sort, behind it; it is 
light mockery for mockery’s sake and for 
the sake of the laughter which it provokes. 
It would be possible to draw from 
“ Popanilla ” the inference that the writer 
had no convictions, but quite impossible to 
show that any homogeneous set of convic¬ 
tions is specially singled out for assault. 
He tilts all round; and bofore his lance 
down topple the invented representatives of 
the very “ causes ” to which he was supposed 
to be most consistently devoted, as well as 
those which were always the objects of his 
scorn. 

“ Popanilla ” is of satire all compact; 


“ Ixion in Heaven ” \and “ The Infernal 
Marriage ” are pure burlesques, with here 
and there a satirical passage thrown in as a 
makeweight. The former is the more 
brilliant and idiosync atic, more richly 
studded with Disraelian spangles. It is in 
“Ixion” that wo find the often quoted 
“ Adventures are to the adventurous,” and 
the equally quotable “ le who laughs at 
Destiny will gain Fort une,” with a fre¬ 
quently recurring touch of jaunty cynicism 
like the question of Jovo to Ixion, “ What! 
was Dia jealous, which is common ; or false, 
which is commoner ; or 1 oth, which is com¬ 
monest ? ’* There do noi seem to bo many 
personal references ; butt of course Apollo, 
the divine bard “ whose \love of fame was 
only equalled by his horror of getting fat,” 
is Byron. The satire of pektrait-painting is 
caricature; but even in tnis portrait the 
ruling spirit of the piebe retains its 
supremacy, and caricature Masses into ex¬ 
travaganza. \ 

“ ‘ A great poet,’ says Apollp, ‘ cannot lie 
kept down. Look at my case. \Marsyas said 
of my first volume that it was pretty good 
poetry for a god, and in answer I wrote a satire 
and flayed Marsyas alive. But what is poetry, 
and what is criticism, and what is life ‘r Air. 
And what is air ? Do you know ? I don’t. All 
is mystory, and all is gloom, and ever and anon 
from out of the clouds a star breaks forth, and 
glitters, and that star is Poetry.’ * Splendid ! ’ 
exclaimed Minerva. ‘ I do not exactly under¬ 
stand you,’ said Neptune.” 

To pass from these sparkling whimsi¬ 
calities to tho almost Quaker-like gravity, 
decorum, and restraint of the essay “On the 
Life and Writings of Mr. Isaac Disraeli ” is 
an almost bewildering transition. The 
former are typically romantic in substance 
and spirit; the latter is as typically classical, 
having in its every sentence the classical 
notes of dignity and severe taste. There is 
not an exaggerated epithet, not a flamboyant 
phrase ; the younger Disraeli, while Tancred 
was but a year old, wrote of the elder as 
Addison might have written of Tickell had 
ho survived him. Nor does the biography 
of the writer suggest any doubt of the 
perfect naturalness and spontaneity of a 
manner which at first sight seems so ob¬ 
viously, almost grotesquely, uncharacteristic. 
It is impossible to think of tho author of 
“ Ixion in Heaven ” as a successful courtier : 
it is impossible to think of tho author of the 
essay on Isaac Disraeli as anything else. 
And it is certain that there never was a more 
supremely successful courtier than Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

It must be added that Mr. Logie Bobert- 
son’s prefatory paper admirably serves its 
purpose as an introduction, and attempts 
nothing more. Of such a piece of work 
higher praise is impossible, for adequacy 
without superfluity is the ne plus ultra of 
editorial duty. 

.Tames Ashcroft Noble. 


Studies in Statistics. By George Blundell 
Longstaff. (Edward Stanford.) 

The structure of Dr. Longstaff’s work is as 
heterogeneous as the composition of sane 
of the colonial populations which he has so 
ably analysed in the course of these statis¬ 
tical studies. Tho first three chipters me, 
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as the author says, “of an introductory and 
elementary character ” ; but we cannot add 
with him: “ and will be wisely skipped by 
the expert.’’ Oh the contrary, they will be 
read with the pleasure which even experts 
derive from a luminous restatement of first 
principles. Nor, indeed, are the reflections 
in the third chapter concerning the effect 
of epidemics on death-rate so very ele¬ 
mentary. 

Tho central portion of the book is occupied 
with tho growth of population in different 
parts of the world, with the omission of 
Asia and other notablo exceptions. Not 
merely the growth of each total population, 
but the proportions and changes in tho pro¬ 
portions of its constituent elements, are the 
object of Dr. Longstaff’s measurement. 
Thus, lie finds that in the United States 
about 62 per cent, of tho inhabitants may 
be looked upon as of Anglo-American 
stock. Our colonies in Australasia con¬ 
trast favourably with the United States 
in respect of homogeneity. The statistics 
which Dr. Longstaff employs in this 
part of his studies are for the most part 
not absolutely new. For instance, the 
evidence that population is tending to 
agglomerate in large cities, both in this 
country and others, will not como as a 
surprise to many readers. But the author 
has made familiar facts his own by the 
dearness of his exposition and the im¬ 
portance of his deductions. All the devices 
by which statistical data are submitted to 
“ the faithful eyes ” — every species of 
diagram, curiously coloured and shaded— 
enrich these sumptuous pages. If the 
writer is discussing the growth of London, 
lie does not content himself with the figures 
of birth-rate and tho statistics of migration, 
but he presents tho lively picture of a very 
large baby standing by the side of a way¬ 
faring man with staff and satchel. The 
height of tho baby represents the “natural 
increase” of London; the much smaller 
height of the wayfarer represents the growth 
by migration—the balance of immigration 
1 ver emigration. All the statistics which 
Dr. Longstaff employs are not so accurate 
as those which relate to London. It 
is not every foreign census which can 
bo absolutely trusted. But the figures 
suffice for deductions, which often relate to 
quality rather than quantity, and aTe poli¬ 
tically interesting, if not arithmetically 
exact. For instance, the distribution of the 
Irish in America—in the manufacturing 
centres rather than on the prairies—suggests 
the question: “ Is it that this much-talked- 
of land-hunger loses its political value in 
his f tho Irishman’s] new home ? ” The 
author remarks on the danger to the United 
States from tho increase of the coloured 
population, and on the trouble which the 
rapid increase of tho French inhabitants in 
< 'anadn may cause in the future. The Cape 
Colony and Natal are in a still less satis¬ 
factory condition. Regretting that “emi¬ 
gration to .South Africa is not so active as 
might be wished,” Dr. Longstaff assigns 
among, or above, other causes for this 
that “the vacillating policy of the home 
government, culminating in the surrender 
of the Transvaal after the disaster of 
Jfnjuba Hill, has destroyed our prestige, 


and caused a general feeling of uncertainty 
and insecurity.” 

Dr. Longstaff speaks with more authority 
on the purely medical and technical inquiries 
which occupy the latter part of the book. 
To fully appreciate the worth of the con¬ 
clusions which he here reaches would re¬ 
quire a greater knowledge of the subject- 
matter than most critics possess. It is 
at least safe to say that statistical unifor¬ 
mity, tho law of large numbers as it has 
been called, has seldom been exhibited 
more strikingly than by some of the dia¬ 
grams relating to the causes and fatal 
consequences of disease. This general 
character is hardly applicable to one par¬ 
ticular case, the statistics of hydrophobia, 
owing to the paucity of the observations. 
These, however, suffice to establish some 
conclusions. Contrary to popular impres¬ 
sion, it appears that hydrophobia is by 
no means confined to the “dog-days”; 
while the corresponding disease in dogs, 
rabies, reaches its maximum intensity in 
spring and autumn, rather than under the 
influence of Sirius. It is a curious fact that 
boys and men die of hydrophobia in very 
much greater numbers than females of the 
same ages. Is this difference due solely to 
the greater rashness of the male, or is it 
a less accidental attribute of sex? Some 
colour is given to the latter suggestion by 
the evidence that dogs are more liable than 
bitches to the disease of rabies; but the 
danger of flying to conclusions from sta¬ 
tistical data is illustrated by the statement 
which a good authority has made that, 
“ when rabies finds its way into a kennel of 
fox-hounds, the mad dogs bite the dogs, 
but spare the bitches.” The cautions with 
which figures must be interpreted are well 
inculcated by Dr. Longstaff in some occa¬ 
sional remarks on the logic of statistics, as 
well as in the general spirit of scientific 
inquiry which characterises his work. 

F. Y. Edgeworth. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Philadelphian. By L. J. Jennings. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Hi* Cousin Adair. By Gordon Roy. In 3 
vols. (Blackwood.) 

The Dower of Earth. By Ethel Glazebrook. 
In 3 vols. (l’ercival.) 

To Sare Himself. By Captain Claude Bray. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Xot a Moment to Spare. By II. C. Davidson. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Unequally Voiced. By Mrs. Needell. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) 

The Mark Drop. By Hume Nisbet. 
(Trischler.) 

The Elixir and Other Tales. By Georgo 
Ebers. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

leg Suites (Tune (hire. By Maurice Block. 
(Paris: Haehette.) 

It may seem a grudging and unkindly 
criticism to say that Mr. Jennings’s The 
Philadelphian begins so well that it ought to 
end better. Yet respite finem is undoubtedly 
one of the first]'of .those rules of art which 
Mr. Besant would have us critics impress all 


the while, in a popular style that the Beaver 
can well understand, on the said Beaver (this, 
by the way, will be said to be an unconscious, 
and therefore damning, acknowledgment of 
the likeness of the critic to the Butcher, but 
we cannot help that). A good beginning 
will make a man read the book, no doubt. 
A good ending will make him read it again, 
and that is what has to be aimed at by the 
artist as distinguished from the circulating 
library caterer. Not that Mr. Jennings is of 
this latter kind, but that perhaps he has 
something to learn before he ranks in the 
former. The beginning is very good. 
Colonel Pendleton, a Virginian gentle¬ 
man and defender to the last of the 
“lost cause,” is attractive. His faithful 
northern friend and partner Rufus Snapper 
—whose fidelity makes him a rich man after 
apparent ruin—is good. His daughter 
Edith is good. His English or Welsh 
friend, Roland Clavering, who has made 
one mistake in his life, though unluckily 
that is the irremediable one of marriage, is 
good. Tho embroilment of these persons 
with the minor personages — Geoffrey 
Clavering, Roland’s son by a former 
marriage, who has quarrelled with his 
father, and has to the knowledge of few 
people followed his father’s mistake; Sam 
Rafferty, the second Mrs. Clavering’s son by 
her first husband, and the enigmatic Mrs. 
Martin—is good. The marriages and the 
murders, those all-important incidents, are 
managed so well that even a tolerably 
skilled novel-reader may be as much on the 
wrong track as was ’cute Mr. Snapper in 
attributing them to their performers. Yet 
somehow or other the interest seems to tail 
off a little, whether owing to the fact that 
Geoffrey Clavering, who, if not the hero, 
is the jeune premier, is utterly unattractive; 
or to the other fact that Tom Finch, a 
scholar out at elbows, Geoffrey’s tutor, 
deluder, and horse-leech, upon whom mo6t 
of the action turns, is utterly unnatural; or 
to the third fact that the Irish-American 
Daly, another very important personage, is 
dim and theatrical, we need not enquire 
here. After all, it is no bad compliment to 
a book to say that it is interesting enough 
throughout the greater part of it to make 
us expect it to become even more interesting 
at the end. 

IT is Cousin Adair speaks very well for 
Miss Roy’s (there is not much doubt about 
the sex of “ Gordon ”) power of drawing 
women. The situation of a family of entirely 
female poor relations, tolerated and patro¬ 
nised by their cousins and neighbours at 
the Great House, is not a new one; hut it 
offers good opportunities to good talents, 
and Miss Roy has not baulked them. The 
selfish, querulous insignificance of the 
mother is a little hackneyed, and the 
elfishness of the youngest daughter ex¬ 
aggerated ; but the contrast of the helpful 
and self-sacrificing Adair and her second 
sister Agnes, who is self-helpful hut not 
self-sacrificing, is, though old enough, well 
done; while the insolent, though not wholily 
ill-meaning, prosperity of their cousin Isabel 
is still better. Good, too, is the actress 
Cicely Charteris, who marries, half by force, 
“ his cousin Adair’s ” cousin Douglas, an 
her final scene of unintentional tragedy 19 
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fairly managed. But Miss Boy, if she had 
been more of a deaconess in her craft, would 
have lopped off the postscript of rapture 
between Adair and Douglas when he is 
“ free.” Let her perpend how the delicate 
and unerring art of Thackeray (oh, Mr. 
Besant, what toils do we go through to 
please you!) dealt with this situation in The 
Newcomes ; how even the much blunter art 
of Trollope handled it in The Bertrams, and 
discern that raptures of this kind over a 
grave are a little awkward. 

The Bower of Earth is apparently a first 
book, and, though there is merit in it, it is 
very “ young.” Mrs. Glazebrook has for¬ 
gotten, or has not perceived, that in order 
to make us sympathise with the lamentable 
results of a mistake, the mistake must be 
“ sympathetic.” Stella Graham’s mistake— 
that of refusing a man whom she loves 
because she thinks her father would not like 
the marriage, and marrying a clever snob 
whom she hardly knows because she thinks 
her father would like it—is not “sym¬ 
pathetic ” at all. Even Iphigenia does not 
interest us very warmly; and Iphigenia, 
poor thing, by no means invited anybody 

“ To draw a sharp knife through her tender 
throat,” 

as the elder and more striking version ran. 
However, she is badly treated and she is ill, 
and she is poetical, and she is unlucky in her 
men-folk, and she perishes in a dying fall 
that is sufficiently pathetic; and we are in¬ 
clined to think that the average reader of 
the present day may very possibly like the 
book better than we do. It has a good 
many modern touches which will please him 
or her. 

To people who dislike the improbable, 
Captain Bray’s novel may possibly be 
shocking. Almost the entire conduct of 
Lord Cardstone, alias Captain St. Ambert, 
alias Hugh Lambert, Esq., in courting, 
marrying, and concealing his wife, and then 
in believing her guilty of the murder of 
their child, leaves the improbable far behind 
and plunges into the simply incompre¬ 
hensible. That even the stupidest adminis¬ 
trators of “crowner’s quest” law, or the 
most incapable J.P. that a heated Badical 
imagination can conceive, should have dis¬ 
covered any evidence against her at all is 
unbelievable; but that the grand jury 
should have found a true bill, and that after 
that any counsel for the Crown should have 
attempted to carry on the case or any judge 
have allowed it to go to the petty jury, 
requires the addition to the English language 
of some word which shall stand to “ un¬ 
believable” as that does to “not quite 
likely.” Still, there is something rather 
engaging in the book, and it enforces three 
excessively sound morals. The first is that 
no counsel should take unprofessional and 
private interest in his client; the second, 
that no one should meddle between husband 
and wife; and the third, that the very worst 
use to which you can put a pretty and 
amiable girl is to try to fix on her a murder 
of which another woman has been acquitted. 
These be indeed truths; and in one special 
conjuncture, when the obliged Lady Card- 
stone and the harassed Lord Cardstone both 
turn on Denis Halford and rend him for his 


meddling, Captain Bray has displayed real, 
if not wholly consoious, humour. 

There is a murder in Mr. Coleman David¬ 
son’s book also; and that will be enough to 
recommend it to some people, for whom it 
will also have the attraction of containing 
the (for a time successful) attempt of a 
penniless adventurer to get hold of a con¬ 
siderable property. We do not ourselves 
care very greatly for either subject in itself, 
and we think we have seen both handled 
better than by Mr. Davidson; but those 
who really like such subjects seldom care 
much about the handling. 

The central situation of Unequally Yoked 
is good though not novel, and part of the 
treatment of it is good likewise. A person 
of high degree fans in love with and marries 
an exquisitely pretty girl in quite the lower 
rank of the middle class—quarrelling with 
his family to do so. His wife is not bad- 
hearted; but she has been very badly 
brought up, and has married him simply to 
be comfortable and amuse herself. Instead 
of this she finds herself shut up in a country 
neighbourhood with no amusements and 
very little society. Her husband is absent 
at his parish work for the greater part of 
the day, and, though deeply in love with her, 
is neither very demonstrative nor disposed 
to make himself her slave. To crown 
it all, an old lover, whom she has jilted, 
makes his appearance, and one of those 
amiable persons against whom Middleton 
warned the other sex in “ Women Beware 
Women ” does all the evil she can. The in¬ 
terest of the book is almost limited to the 
behaviour and character of the heroine; 
but so far it is not inconsiderable. 

Some experience has first led us to form, 
and then confirmed us in, the belief that in 
regard to the works of authors like the 
author of Bail lip it is best to say little but 
“ Here is another.” For either you must 
say something about what happens, though 
the agonised reader cries “Don’t tell me”; 
or you must indulge nasty critical remarks 
on passages such as that which describes a 
lady “ on the azure velvet sofa laying back¬ 
wards.” And what does a reader of The 
Black Drop care whethor the lady laid or 
lay? 

Those who chiefly know Herr Ebers by 
large, learned, and, to tell the whole truth, 
rather ponderous volumes, may like him 
better or worse in the short tales which 
Mrs. Bell has translated. They are some¬ 
thing in the familiar Miirchen style, but 
with differences. 

M. Block’s Lee Suites (Pune Grere is hardly 
a novel, though it is thrown in story form, 
and conveys much good advice therein, after 
a fashion more popular in England some 
fifty or sixty years ago than now, but not 
extinct with us. The moral is: “ Pour 
atteindre le but, il faut eviter Jes conflits 
entre patrons et ouvriers.” With all our 
heart! even if it be easier to soy so than to 
go and do it. 

Georof. Saixtsbvry. 
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SO ME BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
The Riverside Naturalist. By E. Hamilton, 
M.D. (Sampson Low.) It was an ambitious 
project to attempt to describe the chief 
quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, insects, molluscs, 
and flowers which appear at the river-side, to 
say nothing of the fish which haunt the streams 
themselves. The task involved writing on the 
greater part of the English fauna and flora; 
yet such is the task which Dr. Hamilton has 
imposed upon himself, mainly in the interest of 
anglers, as may be gathered from the bulk of 
these pages having already been published in the 
Angler's Gazette. It is only fan: to state that 
he has accomplished this with some cleverness, 
and that a capital index is of the greatest assist¬ 
ance in using the book. Some may quarrel at 
omissions—ask, for instance, why the hedgehog 
is not described, or the carrion crow, which, 
according to an old authority, seam sola 
spatiatur arena ; or the burbot, a fish ot the 
midland and East Anglian streams; but a 
moment’s reflection shows that the book would 
have swelled to a great size had it been need¬ 
ful to comprehend these creatures and others 
which could readily be named. Dr. Hamilton 
wished to lessen popular ignorance among 
fishermen, and ho lias certainly succeeded. 
Many men go fly-fishing without noticing the 
marvels of Nature’s workmanship which are 
continually to be observed at the river-side, and 
et it is hardly credible that Dr. Hamilton should 
avo known a grayling fisherman who could 
not distinguish the goldfinch. Others use 
their eyes to some purpose, and both classes 
will find instruction and interest in this book. 
It is well and fully illustrated; and, with the 
exception of two or three, the student will find 
these illustrations helpful in identifying the 
familiar birds of the water-side. In short, it is 
one of those delightful books which charms 
every country lover, as enabling him daily to 
extend his acquaintance among the lower 
creatures which he sees around him, and which 
are unusually abundant at the edge of rivers 
and streams. Of the different divisions of 
British creatures here treated, the quadrupeds 
and the birds are excellently handled. Most 
people are specially interested in birds; and 
Dr. Hamilton generally gives the salient points 
in the habits and plumage of each that ho 
describes for the purpose of ready identifica¬ 
tion, and then adds anecdotes, poetical associa¬ 
tions, folklore, and, occasionally, etymologies. 
Foreign folklore might well have been dispensed 
with, and Dr. Hamilton’s etymologies are some¬ 
times queer, to say the least—as in the word ho 
gives as Aristotle’s for the perch. Every hereand 
there are mistakes, such as his assertion that 
the dipper does not dive. It generally walks 
' under the water, but we have seen that it can 
and does dive. It is hardly correct to say with 
Seebohm that the grey wagtail “confines itself 
entirely to the water-side.” We have noticed it 
in a garden some distance from a brook, but it 
is undoubtedly almost always found at the 
waterside. The dotterell, on the other hand, 
is scarcely a bird that would be expected at 
the water-side. It breeds on the Cumberland 
mountains, and is seen on the East Coast at 
times of migration. Its feathers are valuable 
for artificial flies, and, in consequence, the bird is 
becoming more rare nnnually. The habit of the 
chaffinch to take flies on the wing in early 
spring near a river should have been noticed. 
One of the best chapters is that on the night¬ 
jar, and Dr. Hamilton has taken special pains 
to bring all that is known about its notes 
into his pages, while the cut of the bird is 
excellent. When the author reaches the fishes 
he devotes a sensible chapter to their senses 
and organisation, although his speculations on 
the sleep of fish are somewhat crude. A good 
deal of information is given about the sal- 
monidae. The eels are also carefully treated, 
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There is so little that is novel, however, to be 
said of fishes, that it would have been better 
not to have touched upon them. They can 
scarcely be termed water-side objects for the 
naturalist. More than 1500 tons of eels, it 
seems, are consumed annually by London, of 
which about 1000 tons, costing £80,000, come 
from Holland. Water-side insects are well 
described, particularly the ephemeridae. The 
researches of Pictet and Eaton are comprised in 
iho accounts of these beautiful flies. Much 
attention is paid also to the different families of 
trout flies, nnd the figures of them are remark¬ 
ably good, and would much assist identifica¬ 
tion. Country book-clubs should order Dr. 
Hamilton’s book. It will familiarise many of 
the resources which Nature offers in lonely 
neighbourhoods for study, and which makes 
life more tolerable during the dark, wet 
months of winter. The author should have 
the classical words carefully corrected in a new 
edition. Delias, ardoea , jiteros, pygmans, and 
erytheea for pelias, ardea, jiternn, pygnuieus, and 
erythaca soareely conciliate the reader ; while 
charadritts does not mean “ the bird which if 
looked on euros the jaundice,” though a super¬ 
stition to that effect did exist. What shall bo 
said of the guise in which an old friend here 
appears—“ Timeos Dnnavs tier dona ferentes” ? 
Several English quotations are similarly 
murdered. Thus Shakspere’s 
“ Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks,” 
becomes “ Revenge, affirm, &c. ” ; and Scott’s 

“ O’er capon, heron-shew, and crane, 

And princely peacock’s gilded train,” 

is expanded into “ capon, heron, stew, and 
crane.” It is a pity that a book of consider¬ 
able merit should be disfigured by such 
blemishes. Much as we love the river-side, 
Dr. Hamilton’s book points out that there is 
still something to be learnt there. 

Tongues in Trees and Sermons in Stones. By 
Rev. W. Tuckwell. (George Allen.) That 
this little book bears the imprimatur of the 
Orpington publisher is sufficient guarantee for 
its tasteful appearance and for the quality of 
the illustrations, which lend it an additional 
charm. “Tongues in Trees” would have 
formed a better title, for little or nothing is 
said of stones. The author discourses in a 
pleasant informal fashion, like the wild 
gardens of which it treats, of trees and flowers, 
and has produced a book which every lover of 
a garden should possess, owing to its suggestive 
character and the many points at which it 
shows that gardens and sundials touch poetry, 
morals, and the history of our forefathers. Mr. 
Tuckwell writes like a scholar, with all a 
scholar’s appreciation of nature and rustic 
science. With regard to trees, their original 
habitat, tho myths, folklore, and sacred associa¬ 
tions which cling to them are lightly handled, 
nnd a similar treatment is accorded to flowers, 
the derivation of their names, tho doctrine of 
signatures, and the curiosities of plant-life. 
There is a good chapter on plant-literature, 
always a fascinating subject to country 
dwellers ; but the best in the book describes 
four typical gardens—tho Oxford Botanical 
Garden, New College Gardens, a rectory 
garden (Mr. Tuekwell’s own), and the Thwnite 
garden at Coniston. A subtle perfume of 
roses and violets breathes through these pages, 
and tho inspiration of the .Sage of Brantwood 
probably led to their being written. The 
beautiful lines quoted from Keble, how 
—“ happier thoughts 

Spring like unbidden violets from the sod”— 
were, however, written in memory of his 
sister, and not of Lady Heathcote. Perhaps it 
i s worth noting, also, that, instead of two, fivo 
mistletoe oaks have now been found in Here¬ 
fordshire. The derivation of “foxglove” is 


more likely “folks’ gloves” (i>. fairy gloves), 
than the “foxes’ glew ” or peal of bells. 
Rustics have no superstitious feeling in pre¬ 
ferring to plant potatoes on Good Friday, but 
their masters generally grant them that day, 
or at least the afternoon, in order that they 
may plant their precious crop. There is no 
need to describe this dainty volume at greater 
length. When spring does come, it is just the 
book to thrust into a pocket and read on the 
sunny seat in the shrubbery, while the garden 
favourites flying around “ cheep and twitter- 
twenty million loves.” 

hlie Hours with Nuture. By Charles Dixon. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Under this somewhat 
misleading title the author prints a score of 
careful studies in bird-life. Like his previous 
books, they show keen observation, are thought¬ 
ful and well expressed. Indeed it is impossible 
for a lover of birds to peruse them without find¬ 
ing that ho has learned much, and that these | 
essays ure very different from the ordinary trite 
writing on British rural life. Mr. Dixon is an 
ardent evolutionist, and thereby raises a smile 
occasionally. As when he tells us that “the 
non-singing Passeres have chosen to court 
their mates by means of colour; and their 
power? of song not having been maintained, 
they may act as ornaments in the woods, but 
contributenothing to the melody of the country.” 
This speculation irresistibly reminds the lover 
of the Water Babies of the trout who were too 
idle to migrate annually to the sea, and have 
therefore been condemned to remain small 
stationary fish compared with their big and 
travelled brethren, the salmon. Throughout 
these pages, too, Mr. Dixon allows himself to 
ride a tilt at the scientific study of birds. 
“Ornithology at the present time,” he says, 
“ is little more than a study of hard names ”; 
and he warns his readers impressively against 
“ what pretends to be a scientific study of this 
or that Order.” Now poetic appreciation and 
scientific precision in the study of birds are 
perfectly distinct, though certainly not incom¬ 
patible. A man may possess the richest 
poetic sensibility with regard to his outdoor 
favourites, and yet strictly subordinate his 
enthusiasm to scientific methods when he writes 
of them. At all events, if ho is passionately 
fond of observing bird-life in the fields, he need 
not decry the patient labours of the scientific 
ornithologists, as Mr. Dixon invariably does. 
It is necessary to make one more remark. 
Hampered by the exigencies of a theory, Mr. 
Dixon ascribes “ great intelligence ” and even 
reasoning power to birds. 1 • Their habits are 
not governed by instinctive impulse, or by a 
blind, unreasoning, and infallible power, but 
nre controlled by reason.” It will be nearer 
tho mark to say that tho actions of birds are 
controlled by adaptive instinct. With these 
deductions, it is pleasant to welcome the 
author’s loving work. Ho gives an excellent 
life-history of the swallow, which may be 
commended to tho many admirers of this 
bird, and describes in glowing poetry the 
flight of the sky-lark. Among the birds which 
sing during the night, he may add this bird, 
and remember how Milton observed it “ sing¬ 
ing startle tho dull night.” Herons do not 
associate merely during the breeding season, 
however, and black-cocks do not desert the 
hens as soon as the eggs are laid. Wo have 
seen a black-cock doing his best to lead away 
intruders from tho young brood. Every page 
of this book is not only eloquent, but also sug¬ 
gestive. Mr. Dixon possesses a large and varied 
knowledge of birds, and a keen appreciation of 
their habits. But we do not exactly think that 
the mystery of migration is now solved, in 
spite of his eleven chapters on the subject. 
“Nothing can be more easy to understand,” 
he assures his readers; and yet some people are 
sufficiently old-fashioned to see not a few 


difficulties in the two great annual waves of 
bird-migration. 

Bird-Songs about Worcester. By Harry 
Leverett Nelson. (Boston, U.8.: Little, Brown & 
Co.). The locale pf this pretty little book is not 
our English Worcester, but a town in the State 
of Massachusetts, situated some forty miles 
inland from Boston. We learn from the preface 
that, the author died in August last year, when 
he had hardly passed the portals of his profes¬ 
sional career. The book consists of ten letters, 
addressed to the editors of Worcester news¬ 
papers. They are all about native birds, with 
the exception of the last, which is a particularly 
graphic account of a whaling expedition in 
Massachusetts Bay. Mr. Nelson was evidently 
an acute observer of bird life, and one feels a 
sad regret that he did not live long enough to 
make us more familiar with the songsters of his 
native land. Here in the old world we think 
that our warblers are unsurpassed by any in 
the new, and we look upon the American 
warblers as an uninstructed, if not tuneless, race. 
It is, indeed, difficult to make an accurate com¬ 
parison. John Burroughs, from whose delight¬ 
ful writings we have learnt most upon the 
subject, thought that our cuckoo’s note was 
little better than a “ gross plagiarism on the 
cuckoo-clock ” ; but we cannot take his dictum 
without the proverbial pinch of salt, because 
he believed that, in England at least, the 
nightingale was very rare. The rarity must 
have been the outcome of the ignorance of his 
advisers. But whatever the truth may be, it 
makes one feel rather envious of the Americans 
if they can ordinarily find so many different 
kinds of birds en eridence by their song, as Mr. 
Nelson did in his various walks about the town 
of Worcester, on any single day. Perhaps the 
most strange thing about the present work, and 
not the least agreeable one, is that its author 
does not raise his voice in the chorus so univer¬ 
sally sung against the evil-doings of the 
English sparrow in America. It is a case of 
rare charity, for the sparrow is the only bird 
which the State of Massachusetts allows to bo 
destroyed without restriction. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mk. David Nutt will publish on May-day 
the long-expected edition of Pearl, the first of 
English “in memoriam” poems, edited by Mr. 
I. Gollancz, of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
It consists of the Middle-English text, edited 
with critical notes from the unique MS. in the 
British Museum, together with a modem 
rendering on the opposite side of the page. 
Tho Laureate has enriched the volume with a 
prefatory quatrain; and it will have for frontis¬ 
piece a drawing by Mr. Holman Hunt. It is 
printed in a limited issue of 500 copies, besides a 
few on Japanese paper. It is hoped tha tj'earl 
may be tho first of a series of pre-Tudor texts, 
selected with reference to their literary merit, 
to appear under tho same editorship. 

Pkof. Natieh has nearly ready for press his 
collection of Aldhelm Glosses for the Oxford 
“Anecdota” series. Wanley noted in his 
famous Anglo-Saxon Catalogue that three 
MSS. of Aldhelm had Saxon glosses. Prof. 
Napier verified this statement, and then hunted 
up the other seventeen Aldhelm MSS. in 
England, and found that fifteen of them had 
also Saxon glosses. From them he copied 
twenty thousand slips; and though some of 
them proved to be only repetitions, yet many 
are fresh examples of rare words, while others 
are unique. 

Mk. Reginald L. Poole has in the press 
his edition of Bale’s material for his Scrijitores, 
from the MS. at Oxford. The special advan¬ 
tage of this MS., and consequently of Mr. 
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Poole’s edition, is that Bale gives the name of 
the library in which he saw every book. The 
work will be in the alphabetic order of the 
authors’ Christian names, with a full index of 
, subjects, and will appear in the "Anecdota” 
series. 

The fourth volume of Bool- Prices Current, 
containing the prices at which books have been 
sold at public auction in London from December 
1889 to November 1890, will be issued imme¬ 
diately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. RicnARD Jackson, of Leeds, announces 
for issue by subscription a History of Sed- 
bergh, Garsdale, ana Dent, by tbo Rev. W. 
Thompson, formerly scholar of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, illustrated with forty drawings by 
Mr. J. A. Symington. The character of the 
work may be learnt from its sub-title: “ Peeps 
at the Past History and Present Condition of 
some Picturesque Yorkshire Dales.” 

Justine; or, A Woman’s Honour, is the 
title of a novelette by a new writer, Mr. Walter 
Calvert, which Messrs. Eglington Sc Co. will 
shortly publish. The cover of the book and 
the illustrations are reproduced from original 
designs by Mr. A. Ludovici, jun. 

The annual general meeting of the Camden 
Society will be held on Saturday next, May 2, 
at 2.30 p.m., in Rolls House, Chancery-lane. 

A correspondent writes: “ Why cannot the 
Camden Society issue the separate papers of its 
volumes of Miscellanies as they are printed, as 
well as afterwards in a volume, instead of as now, 
keeping all the papers back till they are enough 
to form a volume ? The cost would be but 
slight, while the gain to students would be 
great, both in having much earlier access to 
the papers and in being able to bind each with 
the set of other essays and documents of its 
class. The sight of an unissued paper by Mr. 
C. W. Firth on Wentworth (Stafford) leads us 
to make this suggestion to the Council of the 
Camden Society.” 

Dr. E. E. Klein, lecturer on physiology at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, will on Tuesday 
next, April 28, begin a course of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution on “Bacteria: their 
Nature and Functions,” and Mr. H. Graham 
Harris will on Saturday, May 9, begin a course 
of three lectures on “ The Artificial Production 
of Cold.” 

On Tuesday of next week and the two 
following days, Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will 
be engaged in selling the valuable collection 
of autographs and historical documents formed 
by Mr. Lionel Oliver, of Ileacham, King’s 
Lynn. The collection includes a number of 
letters relating to Dr. Johnson and his contem¬ 
poraries ; the political correspondence of Sir 
Richard Bulstrode in the early part of the 
eighteenth century; lotters of foreign poets 
and musicians: and authenticated relics of 
Napoleon. 

A correspondent writes:— 

‘ ‘ ‘ What a great poet politics have robbed us 
of, in the person of Canovas del Castillo ! ’ is 
the exclamation of a writer in the Re vista Con- 
temponhtea of April 15, in an article entitled 
< Nuestros politicos Poetas.’ 

“ ‘ It is only the prejudices and hatreds of party- 
politics, and his. own too modest preface to the 
volume of his published verse, that have hindered 
the recognition of this fact. The matter of the 
poems more than atones for occasional faults of 
versification. [These seem to be chiefly in the use 
of alliteration, which is not tolerated in Spanish, as 
with ns. The influence too of Leopardi is strongly 
felt in the earlier productions.]’ 

If this estimate be at all near the truth, the 
Prime Minister of Spain almost rivals Mr. 
Gladstone in literary versatility. In Greek, the 
Politics of Aristotle is the favourite study of the 


one, Homer of the other. Canovas del Castillo 
has not, so far as I am aware, meddled with 
theology, and must therein yield the palm; 
but his works of biography and in history are 
more important than those of his English com¬ 
peer, and more likely, I think, to live. I am not 
acquainted with any original, i.e. , not translated, 
poetry of Mr. Gladstone ; but I remember to 
have been much impressed, years ago, in a 
chance periodical, by a poem entitled, ‘ La 
Mitad de la Vida,’ signed, Canovas del Castillo.” 

We have received the eighteenth annual issue 
of Willing’s (late May’s) British ami Irish Press 
Guide fur 1801. The total of serial publications 
hero recorded—including newspapers, class 
journals, periodicals, and annuals—amounts to 
1544, showing a slight decrease when compared 
with 1890. Contrary to preconceptions, it 
would appear that the number of deaths (among 
periodicals) last year exceeded the number of 
births. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mr. F. Hotkinson Smith, during a sojourn 
at Sofia last summer, made several sketches of 
characteristic life in the capital, which will be 
embodied in an article by him to appear in the 
May Century, under the title of “ A Bulgarian 
Opera Bouffe.” The illustrations include por¬ 
traits of Prince Ferdinand, his mother, Princess 
Clementine, and M. Stambouloff. 

The May number of Hurjier's (the last to 
be published by Messrp. Sampson Low) will 
contain a paper on “ The Warwickshire Avon ” 
—the first to which Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch 
has signed his name in full—with illustrations 
by Mr. Alfred Parsons ; and another illustrated 
article, on “ The English Ancestry of Washing¬ 
ton,” by Mr. Moncure D. Conway. 

The forthcoming number of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review will contain, beside a long 
account of the Jews of France, an article by 
Mr. I. Abrahams on “Jewish Ethical Wills,” 
a form of literature long popular with 
Jews. 

A serial story, entitled “ A Social Earth¬ 
quake,” by Dr. Heinrich Felbermann, the sub¬ 
ject being the Kabalah and its influence on the 
present period, will commence with next issue 
of Life, and will appear afterwards ns a three- 
volume novel. 

A new illustrated threepenny magazine, en¬ 
titled the Ludyale Monthly, is to appear on May 1. 
Among the contributors to the first number 
will be Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. James 
Greenwood, Mr. F. E. Weatherly, Mr. John 
Augustus O’Shea, and Florence Marry at. 

The first number of a new bi-monthly, The 
OryanisTs Magazine of Voluntaries, edited by 
Mr. E. Minshall, organist and director of the 
music at the City Temple, will bn issued on 
May 1. The aim of the publication is to supply 
organists with moderately easy but really good 
and effective voluntaries. 

Another bi-monthly magazine, Playtime, 
printed in braille type for blind children, is 
announced to appear in June. It will be edited 
by F. Nevill, of Brighton, and will be published 
by the British and Foreign Blind Association. 
The subscription price is three shillings a year. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Montagu Burrows is preparing for 
press his course of lectures on “ English History 
from the Earliest Times to the Present.” He 
will make one volume of them, and will bring 
into greater relief than previous historians have 
done (1) the fact of England being mainly a 


continental power after the Conquest, and (2) 
its naval history. 

By appointment of the delegates of the 
common university fund, Sir Alfred Lyall will 
deliver two lectures at Oxford, in the hall of 
All Souls’ College, on May 1 and May 8, upon 
“ The Growth of European Predominance in 
Asia.” 

On Thursday next, April 30, two public lec¬ 
tures are to be given at Oxford: by Prof. 
Cheyne on “ Critical Problems of the Second 
Part of Isaiah ” ; and by General Pitt-Rivers, 
on “The Original Collection of the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, its Principles of Arrangement and 
History.” 

Dr. Mandell Creighton, who is still 
officially described as 1 ‘ Dixie professor of eccle¬ 
siastical history and bishop elect of Peter¬ 
borough,” is the select preacher at Cambridge 
on Sunday next. 

Prof. Swete will lecture at Cambridge this 
term on * ‘ Ancient Liturgies and their relation 
to the Anglican Order for Holy Communion.” 

Edinburgh, like Glasgow, has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon two of its 
former professors, whoso [occupation of their 
chairs terminates with the present session: 
Prof. A. Campbell Fraser, the editor of 
Berkeley; and Sir Herbert S. Oakeley, pro¬ 
fessor of music. No less than three important 
chairs at Edinburgh are now vacant; for that 
of Humanity, rendered empty by the death of 
Prof. A. Y. Sellar so long ago as October last, 
has not yet been filled up. Among the other 
recipients of honorary degrees at Edinburgh 
last week, at the annual graduation ceremony, 
were Dr. John Beddoe, late president of the 
Anthropological Institute; Major Claude R. 
Conder, of the Palestine Exploration Fund ; 
Prof. Felix Dahn, of Breslau; and Sir George 
M. Humphry, professor of surgery at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

With reference to the paper read before the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society last term upon 
the Book of Observances of the Augustinian 
House of Barnwell (of which a report appeared 
at the time in the Academ y), we now hear that 
Mr. J. Willis Clark proposes to print the Obser¬ 
vances, from MS. Harl. 3601 in the British 
Museum, together with an English translation, 
and a plan of an Augustinian monastery, drawn 
in accordance with the researches of Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. It will bo published in a 
limited edition, by Messrs. Macmillan’& Bowes, 
of Cambridge. 

The Oxford Magazine for April 22 prints the 
Latin speech recently delivered by the senior 
proctor on the conclusion of his term of office. 
As usual, it records the more important events 
of the academical year, which has been marked 
by an exceptional number of deaths of distin¬ 
guished personages ; but it also contains a quite 
unusual number of quotations from Seneca. 

The summer term of the School for Oriental 
Studies, in connexion with the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute, was opened on Thursday with a public 
lecture at King’s College by Prof. Minasse 
Tcheraz on “ The Armenians, their Langungo 
and Literature.” 

A COURSE of twelve lectures, in Italian, on 
“Dante’s Purgatorio ” will be given by Prof. 
A. Farinelli, the Barlow Lecturer, at Univer¬ 
sity College, London, beginning on Friday, 
May 1, at three p.m., and continuing for six 
consecutive weeks, on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
The lectures arc open to the public without 
payment or ticket. 

The Drapers’ Company have given five hun¬ 
dred guineas to the extension fund of the Maria. 
Grey Training College, which now amounts to 
£7532, 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“ Though your tint be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool. — Isaiah i. 18. 

Loud, though his sins were scarlet, 

And he went far astray, 

These long years have I prayed Thee, 

Show him the narrow way. 

Though with the swine he feasted, 

O ! bring him back to Thee; 

My youngest bom, 0 ! save him, 

Wherever he may be. 

The only prayer now left me 
Is, Lord, that Thou would’st turn 

His heart to Thee in sorrow, 

Thus, Lord, that he might leam ; 

Though sin may not come nigh Thee, 

The sinner may find grace ; 

If he repents him truly. 

Thou wilt not hide Thy face. 

For years, Lord, has he wander’d, 

Let him arise and say, 

“ Against Thee have I sinned, 

No longer here I stay; 

“ I will return unto Thee, 

And at Thy feet will tray, 

That, like the prodigal of old, 

I be not turned away.” 

It may be, Lord, that never 
He will come home to me ; 

I dare not pray for that, Lord, 

While he is far from Thee. 

Yet, Lord, all things are possible, 

And mighty is Thy grace ; 

It may be the day cometh 
That I shall see his face. 

The face of him who left me, 

My youngest bom, my pride; 

There came a day I deem’d it, 

Far better he had died. 

But now my prayer is only, 

0 Lord, Thy will be done ; 

It may be in Thy mercy 
Thou wilt bring home my son. 

F. P. 


MAGAZINES A ND REVIEWS. 

Nothing could seem from the English point 
of view moro unliterary than a collection of 
street bills and posters, or an article on 
such a collection. France, howover, is not os 
England ; and the article with which the April 
Litre Metierne opens contains a catalogue, not 
without examples in black and colours, of 
designs for the purpose by a mighty list of such 
persons as Deveria and Nanteuil, Gavami and 
Johannot, Charlet and Baffet, Daumier, Manet, 
Bracquemond, Flameng, and who not. It is 
followed by some letters of M. Zola’s on La 
Bele Hit-main* , and by some unpublished verses 
of M. Edmond Baraucourt’s. The over-ingenious 
M. Gausseron has thrown his Compte Rendu of 
the latest French books into the form of a 
dialogue between Talleyrand and Madame de 
Stael, in which Talleyrand very characteristically 
does not give us the word of the enigma of the 
Memoirs. There aro some minor papers, in¬ 
cluding a notice of the recent exhibition of 
bindings at the Caxtons-head in London. 


INDIAN CODIFICATION. 

Alter an interval of nearly nine years, the 
official pendulum in India seems to be swinging 
in the direction of codification. Thus, the 
Probate and Administration Act (V. of 1881), 
which till lately applied only to Bengal, the 
Fanjab, Assam, Burma, and the Andamans, 
has now been extended to the rest of British 
India. The act codifying the law of guardian 
and ward (XIII. of 1874), which until last year 
applied only to European British minors in 
the Panjab and the Chief Commissionerships, 


has been repealed and re-enacted by Act VIII. 
of 1890, which applies to all guardians and 
wards throughout the Indian empire. And the 
Easements Act (V. of 1882), which, when 
passed, extended only to Madras, the Central 
Provinces, and Coorg, has lately been extended,* 
at the request of the local governments and 
high courts, to the Presidency of Bombay and 
to the North-West Provinces and Oudh. In 
moving for leave to introduce a Bill to effect 
this extension, the law-member (Sir Andrew 
Scoble) observed that the author of the Act, 
Mr. Whitloy Stokes, was fully entitled to say : 
“ It has worked well during the last eight 
years among the forty millions to whom it 
applies, and has falsified the prediction that it 
would give rise to litigation ” (The A nglo- 
Indian Codes i. 888). It is to be hoped that 
Sir Andrew Scoble’s successor will lose no time 
in introducing the bill to codiiy the law of torts, 
which was drawn about five years ago for the 
Government of India by the skilful hand of 
Sir Frederick Pollock. 

The acts relating to cantonments and rail¬ 
ways respectively ■(XIII. of 1880 and IX. of 
1890), prove that tie kindred process of con¬ 
solidation is also again in favour. 


SELECTED FOREIGN ROOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bayk, le Baron J. de. L’rafloence de Part des Gotha en 
Occident. Paris: Nilsson. 4 fr. 

Bjltz, K. Neue Beitriige zur Geschichte der deutschen 
SjJrache u. Litteratur. Berlin : Stargardt. 4 M. 

De j anz£, la Vicomtesse. Etude et rocits sur Alfred de 
Musset. Paris : Plan. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Entwickluxo, die naturgemasse. d. Menschen u. Goethes 
Faust. Leipzig: Findel. 2 M. 

Knortz, K. Geschichte der nordamerikaniechen Literatur. 
Berlin: LUatendder. 10M. 

Michilkt, Jules. Rome: ouvrage inddit. Preface par 
Madame J. Michelet. Paris : Flammarion. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Nathalie, reine de Berbie, Memoir *k de. Paris: Dentu. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Paarchb, H. Zuekerindustrie u. Zuckerliandel der Welt. 
Jena : Fischer. 8 M. 

Pinf.au, L. Les contes populaires du Poitou. Paris: 
Leroux. 5 fr. 

Rl'dki., R. Geschichte d. Liberalianuis u. der deutschen 
Reichsverfassung. Guben: Krollmunn. 5 M. 
Stbzygowbrj, J. Byzantiniache Denkmiiler. I. Das 
Etachmiadzin-Evangeliar. Wien: Gerold. 13 M. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

FABRtr d’Enyieu, J. Le Livre du prophete Daniel. Paris : 
Thorin. 80 fr. 

Niters BERGER, A. Ueb. e. ungedruckte KanonenBammlung 
aus dem 8 Jahrh. Mainz: Kupferberg. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Bp.rRi.iKR, E. Le culte imperial: son histoire et son 
organisation depula Auguste juaqu’ Justinien. Paris : 
Thorin. 7 fr. 60 c. 

CiiARENt ey, Le Comte de. Cartulaire do l’Abbaye de Notoe- 
Dame de La Trappe. Paris: Welter. 10 fr. 

Esp£rax dikit, le Capitaine. Inscription de la Cite des 
Lrmovices. Paris: Thorin. 10fr. 

Mabsi.owbki. Der aiebenjahrige Krieg nacli rusaischer 
Darhtellung. Der Feldzug d. Grafen Feimor in den 
oatl. Gebieten v. Preusaen (1767—9). Uebera. u. verrehen 
v. A. v. Drigalski. Berlin: Eisenachraidt. 12 M. 
Metaponto, Topografla e storm di. Naples: Furchheim. 
10 fr. 

Talleyrand intime, d'apifa ta ooiTeapondance inodite avec 
la Duches8« de Courlande. Paris : Kolb. 3 fr. 50 c. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Driercii, H. Die mathematisch-mechani.sclie Betrachtung 
morphologiacher Probleme der Biologie. Jena : Fischer. 
1 M. 80 Pf. 

Fraar, E. Die Ichthyoeaurier der sfiddeutschen Trias- u. 

Jura-Ablagerungen. Tubingen: Laupp. 40 M. 

Fri'kii, J. Zur Kenntniss der geateinbildenden Algen der 
Bchweizer-Alpen. Berlin: Friedliinder. 3 M. 

Haki rlkr, R. Monographic der Foraminiferen-Fauna der 
schweizeriachen Transveraarius-Zono. Berlin: Fried- 
lander. IS M. 

Nicaisk, E. La grande chirvrgie de Gvy de Chavliac, 
composite en l r an 1363, revue et collationnee sur les 
manuacrita et imprimee latina et francais. Paris : Alcan. 
2S fr. 

Rf.tzius, G. Biologiache Untersuchungen. Neue Folge. I. 
Leipzig : Vogel. 36 M. 

Voof.l, F., u. A. Rushing. Handbuch der Elektrochemie u. 
Elektrometallurgie. Stuttgart: Enke. 8 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Conrady, A. Fiinfzehn Blatter e. nepolesiachcn Palmblatt- 
Handachrift d. Nurada. Leipzig : Fock. 1 M. 


♦ By Act VIII of 1891. 


Corpith inacriptionum semiticarum. Para I. Inacriptionea 
Phoenieiaa oontinena (ed. E. Renan). Tom. II. faac. I. 
Paris: Klincksieck. 26 fr. 

Cobtomirir, G. A. Etudes but les Merita inodite des anoena 
mldedns greos. Paris: Klincksieck. 5fr. 

Damarcii Succebborir Dubitationes et solutiones de primls 
principiis, in Platonia Parmenidem. Ed. C. Ae. Ruelle. 
Paris: Klincksieck. 26fir. 

Dannbnbkro, B. Metrik u. Spraohe der mittelenglischen 
Romanze The Stge off Mdayne. GOttingen: v&nden- 
hoeck. 1M. _ 

Fink, D. Miggo ala Reehtsbewefe im b&bylonischen Ta lm ud. 
Leipzig : Fock. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Holder, A. Ti £sor de la langue celtique aneienne. li» livr. 
Paris : Welter. 10 fr. 

Lange, W. Quaeetionee in AristophanlsTheamop h o riaan sa s . 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Mueller. W. De Seleuco Homerioo. Gdttingen: Dieterioh. 

1 M. 20 Pf. 

Naf.tf.bi 8, G. Die nicht-lyrischen Strophenformen d. Alt- 
franzdsischen. Leipzig: Hirzel. 5 M. 

Otten, G. Language of the Rush worth Gloss to the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. Part II. Leipzig : Fock. 1 M. 
Rf.jmann, P. Die altniederdeutschen Priipositionen. Leip¬ 
zig : Fock. 1 M. 

Reinhardt, R. De inhnitm cum articulo eoniuncti usu 
Thueydideo. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 

Sammlukg v. Wurterverzeichnissen als Vorarbeiten zu e. 
Wdrterbuch der alten arabiaclien Poeaie. I. Berlin; 
Spemann. 18 M. 

Stein, G. Scholia in Aristophanis Lysistratam. Gdttingen : 
Dieterich. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Zimmkrmann, E. De epiatulari temporum usu Ciceroniano 
quaestiones grammaticae. III. et IV. Leipzig: Fock. 

1 M. 80 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCES 
THE NINTH CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 

Settrington Rectory, York: April 20,1891. 

I have read no wiser words on the deplorable 
split among Orientalists than the counsels of 
peace which are given in an editorial note in 
the Academy of April 18. 

Returning a few days ago from a prolonged 
absence in the East, I find that my name stands 
on the committees of both the rival Congresses. 
Having taken no side in the controversy, I put 
myself into communication with the secretaries 
of both Congresses, and ventured to propose 
certain terms of union, which I thought just and 
reasonable. Both parties accepted these terms 
in principle, and professed themselves anxious 
to secure “peace with honour.” Subsequent 
difficulties which have arisen resolve themselves 
into points of detail which seem to me, as a 
neutral observer, of small importance. 

I proposed, first, that the expenses already 
incurred on either side should be defrayed out 
of the common fund. This condition was 
mutually accepted. The questions as to the 
technical rights and authority on either side are 
so obscure and complicated as hardly to be 
capable of solution, especially as both parties 
seem to have committed irregularities ; but this 
, difficulty may well be waived, as it would dis- 
i appear if a fusion could be effected. 

The only real difficulties—the difficulties 
which lie at the bottom of the schism—consist, 
I believe, in certain personal animosities and 
jealousies, called forth, in part, by proceedings 
at Stockholm, and intensified by the subsequent 
vigorous polemics alluded to in the editorial 
note to which I have referred. The French and 
German Orientalists have, very naturally but 
most unfortunately, taken opposite sides. The 
French, not without reason, object to meet on 
the neutral ground of England under the 
presidency of an eminent scholar, who, though 
long resident in England, is a German by birth, 
and who, at the time of the Franco-German 
war, showed himself to be still a German in 
sentiment. As might be expected, this is not 
felt to be a difficulty by the Germans, who, 
however, object, not without reason, to the 
personalities with which certain venerable 
German Orientalists have been assailed by the 
secretary of the other Congress. 

But it so happens that the president of one 
Congress—the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava— 
is a man to whom no personal objection can be 
! taken, and who, on numerous grounds, is emi¬ 
nently fitted for the post; while the same may 
be said for Prof. Douglas, the secretary of the 
rival Congress. 
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Under these circumstances, I proposed that 
the Congress should meet, either in 1891 or 
1892, with Lord Dufferin as president and Prof. 
Douglas as secretary—posts of honour being 
accorded to the two officials displaced. Both 
parties agreed that a fusion might be effected 
on this basis. 

If a small committee of conciliation could be 
formed, consisting of half a dozen Orientalists, 
who, as you suggest, “have not yet taken a 
side ” and to whose decisions both parties would 
agree to submit, the scandal might bo avoided 
of two rival Congresses, one composed largely' 
of French, the other of German scholars. 

If a fusion cannot be effected in this or some 
other way, it seems to me that it would be 
better that both Congresses should be given up, 
or that the ninth Congress should be held m 
some neutral country—Belgium, Switzerland, 
or the United States—say in 1898, when ani¬ 
mosities would have had time to cool down. 

In making these proposals I shall probably 
encounter the proverbial fate of the bystander 
who intervenes in the domestic differences of 
man and wife; and I only venture to come 
forward in the forlorn hope of preventing one 
of the most serious calamities which could 
impede the progress of Oriental studies. 

Isaac Tayloii. 

[We have also received letters on the subject 
from Sir Patrick Colquhoun, the president, and 
Dr. G. W. Leitner, the secretary of the organ¬ 
ising committee of the proposed Congress of 
1891. But as they are of a controversial nature, 
and do not add anything to the statements that 
have already appeared in the Asiatic (Quarterly 
Review for April, the cause of conciliation 
(which was our sole object in again referring to 
the question) would not be furthered by their 
publication.— Ed. Academy.] 


EGYPT AND SYRIA DURING TIIE NINETEENTH 
DYNASTY'. 

London: April 13,1891. 

You were good enough to print ono or two 
letters of mine on “Tump and the Land of 
Naharina,” which led to an instructive dis¬ 
cussion. Perhaps you will allow me to draw 
a somewhat wider lesson from .my reading of 
the records of the XIXth Dynasty. 

The impression they have created on my 
mind is that the domination of Egypt over 
Syria during the whole period when that 
dynasty reigned was more complete than is 
sometimes imagined — so complete that I 
cannot see how we are to explain the conquest 
of Palestine by the Hebrews unless wo put it 
at a later period. 

In this matter I cannot follow my accom¬ 
plished friend Mr. Sayco, from whom I have 
learnt so much. In his memoir on the Hittites 
published by the Religious Tract Society he 
says: 

“The long reign of Ramses II. was a ceaseless 
struggle against his formidable foes. The war 
was waged with varying success. Sometimes 
victory inclined to the Egyptians, sometimes to 
Iheir Hittite enemies. Its chief result was to 
bring ruin and disaster upon the cities of the 
Canaanites. Their land was devastated by the 
hostile armies which traversed it, their towns 
were sacked, now by the Hittite invaders from the 
north, now by the soldiers of Ramses from the 
south. . . . We can understand now why 

they offered so slight a resistance to the invading 
Israelities. The Exodus took place shortly after 
the death of Ramses II., the Pharaoh of the 
oppression ; and when Joshua entered Palestine 
he found there a disunited people and a country 
exhausted by the long and terrible wars of the 
preceding century. The way had been prepared 
by the Hittites for the Israelitish conquest of 
Canaan.” 

All this is inexplicable to me. Ramses 
apparently had a struggle with the Hittites at 


the very beginning of his reign. In his fifth 
year he had a serious war with them, the 
result of which was a considerable addition to 
Egyptian prestige, and, apparently, also the 
pushing back of the Hittites from the upper 
Orontes valley. A year or two later he 
apparently advanced into the Hittite territory 
to punish the city of Tunip for having ill-msed 
his statues. After this, to the end of his ex¬ 
ceptionally long reign of over sixty years, 
there is no record of any hostile engagement 
between the Egyptians and the Hittites. On 
the contrary, their intercourse seems to have 
been of a friendly character, and culminated in 
the famous treaty between the two powers and 
the matrimonial alliance of their rulers. 

So much for the Hittites. In regard to the 
Canaanites, there was certainly a revolt among 
them in Ramses’ eighth year, but after that 
I know of no struggle from which they 
suffered; and Ramses seems to say most 
explicitly that he waged no war after his tenth 
year. His whole reign thence onward seems 
to have been occupied with his great building 
and other schemes at home. 

Again, on p. 87 of the same memoir,'Mr. 
Sayce tells us that, as a result of tho treaty 
between the two kings— 

“ Syria was handed over to the Hittites as their 
legitimate possession ; Egypt never again 
attempted to wrest it from them, and if the 
Hittite yoke was to be shaken off it must be 
through the efforts of the Syrians themselves.” 

Of this I know of no evidence whatever. 
Nothing of the kind appears in the treaty 
itself, nor in any document accessible to me. 
So far as I can see, Ramses continued to the 
end of his days to be the suzerain lord of the 
petty chiefs of Canaan as far north as beyond 
Kadesh, where the Hittite dominions began. 
The same was the case with his successor 
Meneptah, who seems to have cultivated the 
friendship of the Hittites, and sent them a 
welcome supply of corn when they were 
pressed. Brugsch has published some notices 
of the doings of his officials in Syria, pointing 
to the business-like dealings of an over-chief 
with his vassals; and I know of nothing in the 
shape of evidence to show that he was not 
complete master of the country during his 
reign, and that the same state of things did 
not continue till the end of the dynasty. 

The matter is interesting and important, and 
perhaps may lead to a fruitful discussion if you 
can find a corner for my letter. 

Henry H. Howorth. 


MARY VITTON AGAIN. 

London: April 20 ,1891. 

As Dr. Fumivall is not quite accurate in the 
matter of date, it seems necessary for me to say 
that my papers on “ Shakspere’s Sonnets ” were 
read before tho New Shakspere Society on May 
80 and June 13, 1884. The Proceedings, from 
which I quoted, were issued not very long after 
these dates. But since the Transactions extend 
to 1880, it is pretty clear that a period of some 
two years intervened between the one issue and 
the other. It is desirable that this fact should 
be borne in mind, with reference to the dis¬ 
crepancy between the two quotations. I may 
add that my own recollection of what was said 
certainly does not agree with the Transactions, 
as quoted by Dr. Fumivall. 

Dr. Fumivall suggests a contrast between my 
impetuous rashness and his own prudent caution. 
This is a matter which it would scarcely be 
suitable for me to discuss. The reader who has 
taken the trouble to follow the course of this 
discussion has had, I think, brought before 
him materials on which he may form his own 
judgment with respect to this suggested con¬ 
trast. 


The information given by Mrs. Newdegate 
with regard to the Arbury pictures and the 
“ Countess of Stamford ” and “ Lady Xaodsa- 
field ” is a little perplexing. I hope that, in 
the ensuing summer, an opportunity may be 
afforded me for subjecting these pictures to a 
somewhat close examination. 

Thomas Tyler. 


M.E. “BIDENE,” L.G. “ RINENE,” AND M.E. 

“ QUOD.” 

Ann Arbor, Michigan: March 17,1681. 

As to the derivation of M.E. bidene, I have 
noticed nothing later than what is given in the 
Oxford Dictionary; the new edition of Strat- 
mann has not yet come to hand. I would here 
take up the explanation given by Stratmann in 
the old editions. He says bidene < bi iene. 
Low German binene ; but he does not explain 
the d of the English or the n of the L.G. 
form. 

For the English I would make the following 
series: 6i’J>e ine > bitSe-e'ne > bide ne. bi be ene 
was formed after the article had become in¬ 
flectionless, and so differs from the analogous 
phrase fur bin tines, which had been formed 
earlier. J> > "S medially, e drops out before 
the accented vowel, as in O.E. Bievers’, § 110, 
A 1. Thus 15 comes to be accented; but accented 
15 is anomalous in M.E., and so becomes 
stopped, or d (Sweet H. E. S., § 732). Simi¬ 
larly, M.E. quab became, in unaccented posi¬ 
tions, quoV, and then, joining a following >[or 
(h)e (cf. a-tall’ < at all), gave quo-di' and f/iiiTT 
tie = tjitod I and quotl he. This explanation 
will be seen to differ slightly from Sweet’s. 

For L.G. we have : bi den Ine > binene, with 
the same contraction as in H.G. bei den i > helm , 
George Hempl. 


PEEL AND THE CURRENCY. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club: April 20,1891. 

Will you permit me to correct an error in Mr. 
Arthur Arnold’s review of Thursfield’s Life of 
Peel in the Academy' of April 18 ? 

Mr. Arnold says: ‘ ‘ Peel established that gold 
standard of the currency which though ques¬ 
tioned has never been upset.” This is an error. 
Our present system of coinage was established 
in 1816 by the Act 56, Geo. III., c. 68, which 
embodied the doctrines set forth in Lord Liver¬ 
pool’s Treatise on the Coins of the Realm, pub¬ 
lished in 1805. In 1816 Mr. Peel was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and there is no reason to 
suppose that at that time he had ever given any 
attention to the subject of the currency. 

H. D. Macleod. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Susday, April 26, 7.30 p_m. Ethical: ‘ Democratic litera¬ 
ture,” by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Mokday, April 27, 8 p m. Society of Aria: Cantor Lecture, 
“The Decorative Treatment of Natural Foliage,” III., 
by Mr. Hugh Stannua. 

8.30p.m. Geographical: “Our Present Knowledge 
of the Himalayas,” by Col. H. C. B. Tanner, illustrated 
by tho Oxy-hydrogen lantern. 

Tuesday, April 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Bacteria, 
their Nature and Functions,” I, by Dr. E. E. Klein. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “The cost of 
the Generation and Distribution of Electrical Energy,” 
by Mr. R. E. B. Crompton. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ A Message Stick from 
Jardine River, and Notes on Queensland Natives,” by 
Prof. A. C. Haddon; “Superstitions, Burial, and other 
Customs of the Natives of Borneo, from the Papers of 
the late Brooke Low,” by Mr. H. ling Roth. 

Wbdxksday, April 29, 8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “ Wat’s and 
Offa’s Dykes,” and “The YVcstern Isles of Scotland 
regarded from a Welsh Standpoint,” by Mr. Alfred N. 
Palmer. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Use of Petroleum in 
Prime Motors,” by Prof. William Robinson. 

Thursday, April 30, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Recent 
Spectroscopic Investigations,” 1V„ by Prof. Dewar. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Perriar Irrigation 
Project in Madras,” by Col. J. 0. Pasted. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
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Friday, May 1, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Geologists' Association. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Hawks and Hawking,” 
by Mr. J. E. Harting. 

Saturday* May 2, 2.30 p.m. Camden Society: General 
Meeting. _ 

3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Dynamo,” IY., 
by Prof. Silva nua P. Thompson. 

SCIENCE. 

The Principles of Psychology. By William 
James, Professor of Psychology in Har¬ 
vard University. In 2 vole. (Macmillan.) 

About twenty years have elapsed since Mr. 
Spencer issued his fully elaborated treatise 
with the above title as the second main 
division of his constructive philosophy, an 
interval marked by the production of no 
work written in English in the same scien¬ 
tific department equal in thoroughness and 
originality to the one forming the subject 
of the present notice. There have been 
plenty of books, both large and small, with 
undeniable merit in certain directions; but 
for general mastery and independence of 
treatment combined Prof. James must be at 
present admitted to lead the van. 

Considering what the author of this new 
resentation of the principles of psychology 
as accomplished, it is a pity, however, both 
for his subject’s sake and for his own recog¬ 
nition as a systematist of the first rank, that 
his work is so defective in a formal point of 
view. The “ physiological preliminaries ” 
are first clearly and sufficiently disposed of. 
Then, after a couple of chapters on methods 
of inquiry and “ the relations of minds to 
other things,” the main business is entered 
upon. 

“ We now begin our study of the mind from 
within. Most books start with sensations, as 
the simplest mental facts, and proceed syn¬ 
thetically constructing each higher stage from 
those below it. But this is abandoning the 
empirical method of investigation. No one 
ever had a simple sensation by itself. Con¬ 
sciousness, from our natal day, is of a teeming 
multiplicity of objects and relations; and what 
we call simple sensations are results of dis¬ 
criminative attention, pushed often to a very 
high degree. It is astonishing what 'havoc is 
wrought in psychology by admitting at the 
outset apparently innocent suppositions, that, 
nevertheless, contain a flaw. The bad con¬ 
sequences develop themselves later on, and are 
irremediable, being woven through the whole 
texture of the work. The notion that sensations, 
being the simplest things, are the first to take 
up in psychology, is one of these suppositions. 
The only thing which psychology has a right 
to postulate at the outset is the fact of thinking 
itself, and that must first be taken up and 
analysed.” 

This is, in the main, well said, although 
we cannot but think the charges indicated 
are a trifle exaggerated. But then, if the 
synthetic procedure is discarded, the analytic 
should be strictly adhered to; and the richest 
content of the adult mind being first dis¬ 
sected, we should have, in significant terms, 
retraced for us the path by which the pro¬ 
gressive mind gradually came into possession 
of this wealth of consciousness. But our 
author’s “empirical method of investigation” 
does not come to that. It means sealing 
the individual’s senses, and then primarily 
observing what goes on in the self-secluded 
mind. So that, having learnt what “the 
self ” is in its various acceptations, having 


distinguished correct from incorrect views of 
abstract ideas and universale, having fol¬ 
lowed the exposition of the laws of associa¬ 
tion and analysed the time-consciousness, 
chap. xvii. opens : “ After inner perception, 
outer perception! ” Why “after?” Is 
notfthe “multiplicity of objects” as actual 
as the “ multiplicity of relations? ” 

But when we have arrived at outer percep¬ 
tion, we find the disparaged method of the 
“ books ” adopted, and the chapters follow 
on in order: “Sensation,” “Imagination,” 
“The Perception of ‘Things,’” “The Per¬ 
ception of Space,” “The Perception of 
Reality,” “Reasoning.” In fact, the logical 
sequence of topics does not seem to have been 
a matter of much concern to the writer. This 
insouciance may be connected with another 
point on which a few words must be said. 
Out of the twenty-eight chapters, amounting 
to well-nigh 1400 pages, no less than ten 
have appeared, either in whole or part, in 
periodicals. Such tentative and piecemeal 
treatment inevitably affects the coherence, 
as it colours (not always advantageously) 
the style, of a scientific treatise. Doubt¬ 
less, it requires much self-restraint in this 
novelty-craving age for an ardent investi¬ 
gator to keep back the fruits of his labours ; 
but one who aspires to establish the 
“ principles ” of a great science should be 
ready to pay the price of a more enduring 
influence than that of the brilliant essayist. 

In the matter of style (to complete our 
formal criticisms) we think there are few 
readers who will fail to render their tribute 
of admiration. It is truly refreshing, after 
being wearied by the severe and ultra- 
prosaic diction of the most approved 
treatises, to come across a writer who can 
be sparkling as well as profound, who 
“ lets himself go,” as one may say, using 
the phrase and metaphor that spontaneously 
offer themselves, and freely yielding to the 
mirthful impulse when it possesses him. 
That there are no deviations from good 
taste we should be hardly prepared to 
assert. There are occasionally slighting 
epithets and personal animadversions, which 
seem neither deserved nor fitting in the 
pages of the younger investigator. At the 
same time, it must be said that Prof. James 
is no niggard in his praise, and is (in the 
better sense) no respecter of persons. The 
independence of mere authority is un¬ 
doubtedly a merit, and we should not boggle 
too much over its price. One other matter. 
Quotations run to an inordinate length. 
The volumes are bulky enough, and it 
would have been an error in judgment to 
attempt to enlarge them ; but room should 
have been found at least for an examination 
of pleasure and pain, and without any sacri¬ 
fice of necessary detail, ample space might 
have been afforded at the cost of various 
anecdotes and extracts from easily accessible 
writers. In conclusion, we do not quarrel 
with a vein of edification occasionally crop¬ 
ping up. A treatise on, psychology is just 
the place for pedagogical remarks, and in¬ 
genuous youth may sit at the feet of many 
preachers before meeting with such terse 
and incisive moral sermons. 

To appraise a book such as the present as 
a contribution to the science of psychology 
requires much time for consideration and 


room for detail; all that will be offered 
here is an indication of the author’s view 
of one or two fundamental questions. 

Prof. James is clear in his own mind as 
to the nature and limits of the science of 
which he treats. Psychology is a branch 
of positive general knowledge. It accepts 
the broad distinctions of practical experience. 
Taking for granted personal thoughts and 
an indefinite sphere beyond, it endeavours 
to explain the course and inter-connexion 
of the former without invoking at any stage 
the assistance of metempirical hypothesis. 
Seeing, however, how recent tho notion of 
positive science is, and how large a part 
metaphysical conception plays in the elabora¬ 
tion of common knowledge and belief, it is 
hardly undesirable in an exponent of mental 
science to illuminate his matter-of-fact 
standpoint by indulging in a brief polemic 
against speculative intruders of various 
kinds. Tn the absence of such express 
criticism, it is wont to be assumed that the 
scientist is unaware of the deeper problems 
that press for solution when his own last 
word has been said, and that he is only 
anxious to hide out of sight difficulties he 
finds it uncomfortable to acknowledge. One 
of these trying questions is the meaning of 
Self, the consciousness of personality that 
clings to all feeling and action. Who are 
“ we that know, do, and remember ? The 
passing thought.” “ The /... is a thought, 
at each moment different from that of the 
last moment, but appropriative of the latter, 
together with all that the latter called its 
own.” This is clear speaking. Each 
thought as it fades bequeaths its vitalised 
content to its successor, so that the last 
thought links itself on to the first by inherit¬ 
ing a peculiar “ warmth and intimacy,” 
which further serves as ground of separa¬ 
tion of each concrete self from all others. 
The rationalist philosopher need not be 
disturbed, however; this version does not 
touch his identity, his selfness. It is only 
that speculative hybrid, the metaphysico- 

E sychologist, who need take offence. If we 
eep strictly to what we know and alone 
can know, the psycho-physical knot (so to 
speak) of indivisible thought and correlated 
unified nerve-function is the empirical 
ultimate. But for the benefit of the timor¬ 
ous the professor adds— 

“A phenomenon would not itself be unless 
there were something more than the phenome¬ 
non. ... So in the present instance, we 
ought certainly to admit that there is more 
than the bare fact of co-existence of a passing 
thought with a passing brain-state. But we do 
not answer the question, ‘ What is that more r ’ 
when we say that it is a ‘ soul ’ which the 
brain-state affects. This kind of more explains 
nothing; and when we are once trying meta¬ 
physical explanations we are foolish not to go 
as far as we can. For my own part, I confess 
that the moment I become metaphysical and 
try to define the more, I find the notion of some 
sort of an anima munrfi thinking in all of us to 
be a more promising hypothesis, in spite of sdl 
its difficulties, than that of a lot of absolutely 
individual souls.” 

The topic handled at greatest length is 
that of Space. And here our bold investi- 
ator does battle for a comparatively un- 
efriended cause. Two lines of thinkers 
during the lqst hundred years have disputed 
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this field with remarkable skill and wit^ 1 
dubious result. The English school, follow 
ing the lead of Berkeley, and working to 
the utmost the potent engine of Association, 
have essayed to reconstruct the space-idea 
outof intensive elements of sense-experience, 
latterly out of feelings of muscular move¬ 
ment, conjoined with subordinate tactile 
and retinal sensations. In Germany, on 
the other hand, the a-priorists (with Kant 
as protagonist) have energetically main¬ 
tained that it was a piece of question-beg¬ 
ging to try and derive Space from sense- 
experience, in that perception implied it as a 
pre-condition. Space is realiter indivisible, 
all-present and abiding; while the ex¬ 
ternal objects of cognition arise and 
fade. The foregoing represents the oppo¬ 
sition of opinion at its extremes, ignoring 
those who regard Space as the product of an 
intellectual act, and others who allow a 
certain defined part to sense arrangements 
and constructions in respect of experiential 
realization, though not of origination. 

Now, all attempts to assign a formal or an 
intellectual origin to the space-idea are 
speedily dismissed by our author as “ myth¬ 
ological.” 

“ I have no introspective experience of mentally 
producing or creating space. . . . That the 
higher parts of the mind come in, who can 
deny ? They add and subtract, they compare 
and measure, they reproduce and abstract. 
They inweave the space-sensations with in¬ 
tellectual relations; but these relations are the 
same when they obtain between the elements of 
the space-system, as when they obtain between 
any of the other elements of which the world is 
made.” 

It is with the empiricists that Prof. James has 
his controversy. According to him, space is 
given in all sensation as one of its modes. 
The original of the notion is the element of 
“ voluminousness ” in sense-consciousness. 
That there is this element of “extensity” in 
all our sensations, and that by no manipula¬ 
tion of merely intensively distinguished 
sensations can such extensity be obtained, 
are the positions that the professor en¬ 
deavours to make good through many pages 
of elaborate argumentation. Contrary to 
the prevailing opinion that the motor 
sensations play the characteristic part in 
a psychical synthesis, whereby non- 
spacial elements are transformed into the 
space percept, he holds that their influence 
is practically insignificant, the illusions of 
visual perception, on which much stress has 
been laid in this regard, being explicable 
without their aid. 

There can be no question, we take it, that 
Prof. James has materially advanced the 
discussion of this important question by 
the clearly-defined and well-sustained atti¬ 
tude he has assumed. Considering how 
few are his allies, and how doughty are the 
champions he opposes, if his ground be ill- 
chosen he should be easily routed. 

The succeeding chapter on “The Per¬ 
ception of Reality ” is less one for 
the specialists. It is practically a dis¬ 
cussion of the nature and function of 
belief. In the whole range of psychology 
there is no subject of equal importance. 
What is belief? how and why do we believe ? 
are questions so far from “ academic” that 
every serious mind asks and answers them 


for itself in some vague way. Psychologists 
ex professo, to whom we look for full and 
clear light on the subtler modes of con¬ 
sciousness, are apt, however, to be dis¬ 
appointingly brief just at this point. The 
writer whom we are studying contrariwise 
is particularly suggestive at this stage, and 
sends the reader anything but empty way. 

These averments in particular are de¬ 
serving of being pondered: “Any relation 
to our mind at all, in the absence of a 
stronger relation, suffices to make an object 
real”; and “Will and Belief, in short, 
meaning a certain relation between objects 
and the self, are two names for one and 
the same psychological phenomenon.” The 
first proposition asserts the homogeneity of 
ideality and reality, and probably only 
requires a little illustration to be universally 
assented to. The second proposition is a 
grave one indeed, and needs much explana¬ 
tion before it is either intelligible or accept¬ 
able. To see its full force we must peruse 
the chapter devoted to Will. Will is there 
resolved in effect into Attention, and the 
rationale of volition consists of an account 
of the way in which ideas obtain prominence 
in consciousness: 

“In closing in, therefore, after all these pre¬ 
liminaries, upon the more intimate nature of the 
volitional process, we find ourselves driven more 
and more exclusively to consider the conditions 
which make ideas prevail in the mind. With 
the prevalence, once there as a fact, of the 
motive idea, the jisycholoi/y of volition properly 
stops. . . . Effort of attention is thus the essential 
phenomenon of 117//.” 

The key accordingly to both Will and 
Belief must be'sought in Attention. How 
do ideas come to prevail in the mind? 
But let us hear to the end : 

“ The effort to attend is, therefore, only a part 
of what the word ‘ will ’ covers; it covers also 
the effort to consent to something to which our 
attention is not quite complete. ... So that, 
although attention is the first and fundamental 
thing in volition, express consent to the reality of 
what is attended to is often an additional and 
quite distinct phenomenon involved.” 

How is this “consent” to be gained? 
We are back again apparently at the old 
question of the “ self.” Belief is what we 
will to be, and Will means what the self finds 
consonant to its own nature. The empirical 
self or a metempirical self ? “ The free-will 

question arises as regards belief. If our 
wills are indeterminate, so must our beliefs 
be,” &c. So hard is it to keep metaphysics 
out of court, after all! 

Heresies—taking the present drift of 
inquiry and theorising as orthodoxy— 
abound in Prof. James’s volumes. Herbart 
is politely contemned; Fechner’s laborious 
psycho-physical generalisations are pro¬ 
nounced utterly futile; emotion is regarded 
as the consequence of bodily expression, not 
the cause; and, in a final chapter, the 
mind’s (or brain’s) independent power is 
asserted against the Spencerian evolutionists, 
to whom the inner order is only a mirror of 
the outer. 

Protracted meditation of this latest, and 
broadest, treatment of the principles of 
! psychology will not improbably deepen 
previous suspicions in regard to the im¬ 
maturity of the science of mind. Lewes’s 
opinion, expressed in 1874, still holds good, 
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that “ it is very much in the condition of 
chemistry before Lavoisier, or of biology 
before Bichat.” This, however, implies no 
disparagement of a book like the one before 
us. We havo found it impossible to give an 
estimate of its varied wealth within present 
allowable limits. Almost every chapter 
teems with fertile suggestions, and none the 
less evinces a first-hand acquaintance with 
all the important work previously done. The 
general reader, it may be added, will find 
the book anything but a dull one. Particu¬ 
larly interesting is the summary of recent 
researches in regard to unusual or abnormal 
phenomena. The academic clientele must 
be looked for in the New World, where the 
educational programme is adapted to the 
mental needs, and not rice r ersd. 

W. C. Couplaxd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

.IAINA INSCRIPTIONS FROM MATHURA. 

London : April 18,1891. 

I have read with much interest Dr. Biihler’s 
account of the successful exploration of the 
Kankali tila at Mathura by Dr. Fiihrer. I 
write now with special reference to the dated 
inscription of the Satrap Sodasa. Dr. Biibler 
notices my conjecture that Sodasa must have 
been the son of the great Satrap Bajubula. 
Luckily this is no longer a conjecture, as one of 
the short inscriptions on the famous 8atrap 
capital, found at Mathura by Pandit B hag wan 
Lai, distinctly announces the fact. The capital 
is now in the British Museum, where in 
Gandharian characters I read : 

Mahachalracasa-Rajnlasa-putra Sodasa Chalraca. 
“The great Satrap Rajula’s son Sudasa Satrap.” 
The dialectal peculiarity of the use of r for p in 
the title of Chatrava is found also in the word 
thuva for Ihnpa, in the main inscription of the 
same capital. It still exists in the Panjab, in 
the name of Rai-wind for Eai-pind. 

My chief interest lies in the date of Sodasa, 
which I read without any hesitation as 72 and 
not 42. I would now suggest as a matter for 
Dr. Biihler’s consideration whether the few 
known inscriptions of tho Sakas may not all 
refer to one and tho same era. That era I 
would suggest as the date of the Great King 
MOGA, which is used by tho Satiap Liaka- 
Kusulaka, in the well-known copperplate in¬ 
scription found at Taxila. I have formerly 
suggested that MOGA might be identified with 
MOA or MAUA of the coins—who certainly 
reigned in the early part of the first century B. c., 
or say 100 to 80 b.c., as ho must have come 
soon after Menander. The other Saka inscrip¬ 
tions to which I refer are those of Nabapana in 
42 and 46, or perhaps 72 and 76, and of 
Gondophares in 103, or perhaps a few years 
later. Referring all three dates to the pro¬ 
posed era of MOGA, I obtain the following :— 

Nabapana . 42 * 58 b.c. or 38 u.c. 

.46 = 34 ,, or 34 ,, 

Sodilsa.72 = 28 ,, or 8 ,, 

Liaka Kusulaka...78-22 ,, or 2 ,, 
Gondophares . 103 » 3 a.i>. or 23 a.d. 

On the same capital there are the names of 
several other Satraps, all written in Gandharian 
characters. Among them is Chatravasa Kusu- 
laasa, whom I take to be the same as Liaka 
Kusudaka of the Taxila inscription, and the 
* * AKA KOZOTAO of my two silver obeli. 

The establishment to which this famous pillar- 
capital belonged consisted of a Stupa and a 
Sanghnrama (or monastery), with relics of 
Buddha (earira Dhakurato s aka Munisa Itud- 
hasa). They were the work of the principal 
Queen of the great Satrap Rajula, named 
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Nandasriyaka, for the benefit of all the people 
of Sakastana (tarrasa Sakastanasapuyac). This 
statement shows that Rajula and his son Sodaea, 
and all the other Satraps who are named in 
these inscriptions, must have been Sakas. 

A. Cunningham. 


ON A PASSAGE IN THE DHAMMAPADA. 

Dedham School, Essex: April 8,1891. 

“ Sabbattha ve sappurisa vajanti 
na kdmakdmd lapayanti santo.” 

(Dhammapada, v. 83.) 

This part of a verse from the Dhammapada 
has given some trouble to the translators, who 
have derived but little help from the Commen¬ 
tary. 

Prof. Fausbbll’s rendering of these lines is: 

“ Ubique certe homines probi versantur, amort 
dediti non queruntur probi.” 

That of Prof. Max Muller’s is somewhat 
different: 

“ Good people walk on whatever befall, the good 
do not prattle, longing for pleasure." 

Gray’s version, based on the Commentary, is 
as follows: 

“ Good men, under all circumstances, are truly 
self-sacrificing; good men, being desirous of objects 
of gratification, do not express (their desires).” 

These various renderings agree in ascribing 
to good men, that is to Buddhists, the longing 
for sensual gratification; but this is quite 
against true Buddhist doctrine, for good men 
are free from all evil or low passion and desire, 
and cannot be kamakama. Compare ‘ 1 kdma¬ 
kdmd nam’ ete asanto ” (Theri Gatha, p. 216). 

In a Chinese collection of Scripture verses, 
which Beal wrongly calls a version of tho 
Dhammapada, we find a verse that may possibly 
be meant for a rendering of the two lines 
quoted above: 

“ The great man is entirely free from covetous 
desires—he dwells in a place of light, himself en¬ 
lightened.”—( The Dhammapada from the Buddhist 
Canon, c. xiv., p. 81.) 

The Chinese translators did not make the 
serious blunder of ascribing kdrna to a good 
man, though they have made sad havoc in the 
paraphrase of their original text. This version 
presupposes some curious variant readings, 
corresponding in Pali to sabbaiinil for sabbattha 
and dlayam santam (= padam santam) for 
lajtayanti santo 1 

The mistake mude by recent translators seems 
due to taking kdmakdmd as an adjective in the 
nominative plural. Childers gives only one 
reference, and that from the passage we have 
quoted, for the use of this term, which he defines 
as “ fond or desirous of sensual pleasure.” Un¬ 
fortunately kamakama does not occur very 
frequently in our Pali texts, though kamakdmt 
(not in Childers’s) is somewhat less rare. (See 
Jut. iii., p. 154 ; Itivuttaka 107 ; Ahguttara iv. 
53. 7 ; 54. 7 ; Petavatthu i. 3. 3. ) 

In Theri Gatha there is a verse (500) that 
Prof. Pischel declares to be “ hopelessly cor¬ 
rupt ” which contains kdmakdmd, employed 
much in the same way as it is in tho Dhamma¬ 
pada ; 

“ Mokkhamhi vijjamane kin tava kumehi yesu 
vadhabandho? 

kiimesu hi vadhabandho ktimakdind dukkhani 
anubhonti.” 

Here kdmakdmd might easily be mistaken for 
an adjective, but the Commentator explains it 
by kdmesv kamahetu. This agrees with kdma- 
hetu in the Dhammapada Commentary; and 
shows us that kdmakdmd is not a nominative 
plural, but an ablatin' singular, and means 
“ from (or on account of) a longing for sensual 
gratification,” the real nominative to anubhonti 
being the word solid understood. Compare 
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1 ‘ purimabuddhesu katddh ikdrd ” = “ on account 
of service rendered unto former Buddhas ” 
(Theri Gatha, p. 180). 

Dr. Pischel’s “conjectural text” makes very 
good sense, and we venture to translate it: 

“If thou hast attained to Arhatship (and art free 
from all lusts), what then hast thou to do with 
sensual pleasures, in which (are involved) death 
and bonds ? Since death and bonds (are inherent) 
in lusts, (therefore) from a desire of sensual indul¬ 
gence creatures suffer the pains (of death and 
bonds).” 

For the use of vudlia, bandlia, see Theri Guthfi, 
verse 345. 

With these few remarks upon kdmakdmd we 
risk another translation of the foregoing extract 
from the Dhammapada: 

“ Good men, indeed, walk (warily) under all condi¬ 
tions ; good men speak not out of a desire for 
sensual gratification.” 

E. Moiutis. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Manchester Goethe Society. —( Wednesday, 

■ April 15.) 

Principal Ward, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
James Tait read a paper on “The Literary Influ¬ 
ence of Goethe’s Faust in England, 1832-1852, 
with special reference to Mr. P. J. Bailey’s 
Festus." He pointed out that, until the very end 
of Goethe's life, his influence and that of German 
literature in general had to contend with strong 
prejudice and misunderstanding, and made no 
great way; the revolutionary movement on the 
continent caused everything foreign to be looked 
upon with dislike or suspicion in England. The 
current estimate of German literature was formed 
upon the most eccentric manifestations of the 
Sturm and Drang and the romantic school. Goethe 
was very generally judged and condemned by 
Werlher and Wilhelm Ileitter. The Edinburgh 
Review spoke (in 1817) of the A us Mcinem J.eben 
as “abounding in characteristics which we fear 
will be regarded as detracting from the respect¬ 
ability of the work and the author.” William 
Taylor’s translation of the Iphigenia fell entirely 
flat. Most translators from the German thought 
it incumbent upon them to deal very freely with 
their originals in deference to English taste, and 
even Coleridge debated with himself whether it 
became his moral character to render the Prologue 
of Faust into English. Those of the great poets 
of the first quarter of the century who in any way 
came under the influence of Goethe were 
just those, with the exception of Scott, who broke 
most violently with insular prejudices. But these 
prejudices began to subside after the Peace. 
Carlyle towards the close of the twenties impressed 
the real greatness of Goethe upon the English 
public; the death of Goethe called forth a chorus 
of laudation and a flood of magazine articles and 
translations—half the numerous translations of 
Faust which have appeared in English were pro¬ 
duced between 1832-1850. Faust thus came to 
exercise a somewhat remarkable influence over the 
young poets, who were welcomed with rather 
uncritical praise in the slack water between the 
disappearance of the older generation and the 
general acceptance of Browning and Tennyson. 
In Browning’s own Paracelsus (1835) a problem is 
worked out clearly suggested by the current 
popularity of the Faust legend. A much more 
direct filiation connects with Faust the Festus (1839) 
of Mr. Philip James Bailey, who has lived to see 
a jubilee popular edition of the poem which he 
published at the early age of twenty-three. 
Festus, the name of the hero, is simply a variant 
of Faust. The poem opens with a Prologue in 
Heaven, in which, after the opening song of the 
cherubim and seraphim, Lucifer requests the 
usual permission to tempt Festus in a reverential 
address to God, which is obviously intended to 
convey a tacit rebuke of Mephistopheles’s 
“ blasphemy.” In fifteen thousand lines (since 
more tlinu doubled) of dreary, mystical mono¬ 
logue and conversation, Festus, with the help of 
Lucifer, expounds the theological doctrines corre¬ 
sponding to Goethe’s non-theistie position that 
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evil is purely negative: “ cine Kraft Die steta 
das Bose will, und stets das guto sebafft.” 
Lucifer confesses himself but "the shadow 
east from God’s own light.” Ho can only 
act for the glory of God. In tho course 
of the argument Festus and Lucifer ore made to 
visit Heaven, Hell, and the Moon; and other scenes 
are laid in Space, the Centre, Anywhere, Elsewhere. 
Love scenes are interspersed, in which Festus puta 
to the proof Lucifer’s promise that he “ should 
love ten os others love but one," carrying off the 
last fair one from Lucifer himself. Mr. Bailey’s 
imitation of Faust is not disguised; there are 
scenes between Festus and Helen, Festus and a 
student, Festus takes an aerial journey, and so on. 
The poem ends at last with the salvation of Festus 
and all mankind, together with Lucifer and his 
host. Though formless to a degree, and destitute 
of real poetical merit, it had a surprising success, 
running through five editions in fifteen years. It 
fell in with a vague emotional revolt against the 
material character of the time, and gave an impulse 
to some young poets like Dobell, of greater merit, 
whose work also shows signs of their study of 
Faust. They were laughed into obscurity as the 
Spasmodic School by Prof. Aytoun in his racy 
burlesque, Firmilian. Mr. Tait concluded with 
some account of Clough’s Dipsychus, which has 
been not wholly unappropriated called “ the 
English Faust.” 


Boyal Historical Society.— (Thursday, April 16.) 

Sir M. E. Grant Durr, president, in the chair. 
—A paper was read by Mr. Hubert Hall on “ The 
Commercial and Social Surroundings of a Merchant 
of the Staple at London and Calais from the latter 
part of the Fifteenth Century to the Middle of the 
Sixteenth Century, based on State Papers and 
Exchequer Accounts.”—A discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Cunningham pointed out the im¬ 
portance of the statistics referred to in the paper 
for the elucidation of several obscure features of 
the Staple trade in the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Oscar Browning and other speakers followed : and 
it was intimated that, in consequence of the im¬ 
portance attached to the commercial history of 
Calais by English and continental historians in the 
resent day, the Council would consider the 
esirability of authorising further researches on this 
subject. 


Philological Society.— (Friday, April 17.). 

Henry Bradley, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Whitley Stokes read a paper on “ The Metrical 
Glossaries of the Mediaeval Irish.” The Irish, 
like the Hindus and the Norsemen, had metrical 
vocabularies, fragments of which are found in 
twelfth-century MSS. in Dublin and the Bodleian. 
These vocabularies comprised not only rare or 
obsolete Gaelic words, but also Gaelic synonyms 
and homonyms. The Irish also had glossaries in 
verse of Latin vocables. The present paper set 
forth the fragments above referred to, and then 
dealt with three unpublished metrical glossaries of 
old Gaelic words. The first was called Fortes Fecal, 
“Knowledge of Vccables,” from the phrase with 
which it commenced ; the second was called, from 
its first line, Deirbhshinr don eagna inn eigsi, “ Poetry 
is Bister to Wisdom”; the third was a fragment 
of a metrical glossary in Egerton 90, a vellum in 
the British Museum. The first, of which there are 
several MS. copies in Dublin, is generally attributed 
to John O’Dugan, whodied in 1372 : it contains 75 
quatrains and defines about 350 words : the second, 
of which there are also copies in Dublin, contains 
G2 quatrains and defines about 193 words; the third 
contains 29 quatrains and defines about 154 words. 
To these three glossaries Mr. Stokes added an 
index, including references to the extant Gaelic 
prose vocabularies in Dublin, Edinburgh, the 
British Museum, and the Bodleian, many Belegxtellm 
from the mediaeval Irish literature, and etymologies 
and comparisons with words in other Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages. Of these comparisons the foUow- 
ing are believed to be new : 

A’ “height,” Lat. asa, am (so altaria is con* 
nected with alius). 

A 'i “ one,” from *airo-s, Cypr. olFor, oTos 
“alone.” O.Pcrs. aim “one,” Skr. era “alone,” 
“ only.” 
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Ail “ stone," gen. ailech. Either 4*4' 
Hesychius, or, it p have been lost, wiXtKvs, Skr. 
paragu. 

Alt "house,” from *palta ; alt nime "vault of 
heaven,” Ennius’ palatum caeli. 

A'in “rushes,” Lat. tu»«- hom*ioini- in iuniperus, 
ittntntltu, iutictis. 

Barann “ a blow,” Lat. ferio, O.N. berja, Skr. 
bhara “fight.” 

Bath “ manslaughter,” Gallo-Lat. batuere. 

Be “night,” Gr. tpaibs, “dusky.” 

Bil “hair,” borrowed from Lat. pihu, as bellec, 
buc “ kiss,” and brolach from pelliceue, pdcem, pro¬ 
logue. 

Blosc “ voice,” “ sound,” from *bhlozgo-s — 
(pXoie&os. 

Caer “candle,” “flame,” Goth, tkeirt, AS. 
scir, Eng. sheer. 

Ce “night,” from *slaid, Skr. chhdyd, Gr. ami. 

Clamor “satire,” borrowed from O.N. klam-ordS, 
a libel in verse. 

Dae “ house,” iaipls • olmi, Hesychius. 

Bag “ good,” -taxis (from *Ba\bt), compar. 
Biscay, just as, according to Collitz, fjii “good” 
is = Skr. tiyu “ active.” 

B'ic “ moon,” from *pengi-, Skr. pdjas, Gr. 
tpiyyos (from attiyyos) and Mod. Gr. spsyyapi. 

Bsc “ water,” Ptolemy’s river-name "lena, from 
*pidkd, cogn. (like O.W. uisc) with rttia. 

Fuel “ wolf,” Arm. goil. 

Fath“& kind of poem,” W. gtcatcd, A.S. tcvH, 
O.N. #«r. 

Fiid “science,” W. gwydd, Skr. redos. 

Fuadlr “word,” Skr. vad, radati, Gr. ilia, Its*. 

Gael “a wound,” Lith. iaizda, eine Wunde, 
ein Schaden (Nesselmann). 

Gen “ sword,” Lith. genu “ to cut branches.” 

Grith “ sun,” from *ghiti, cognate with Vedic 
ghrua. 

Ieht “children,” Germ, eclti “genuine,” from 
*ahti. 

Lang “fraud,” Gr. t-Ktyxos, “reproach,” “dis¬ 
grace.” 

Lose “ blind,” Lat. hunts. 

Loth “fierce,” Gr. Xbtroa. “rage,” from *\vrja, 
Lith. lulls “ storm,” Ch. Slav, ljutu. 

Luis “ hand,” from *loc-si, Lat. al-ltx, pol-lex. 

Hal “tribute,” W. mil, borrowed from A.S. 
mil, Eng. (black)fftaif. 

Ntia “noble,” Lat. gnacus, i-gnavtis. 

Ong “ hearth,” Skr. aitgara “ glowing coal,” Lith. 
auglis “ Kohle,” Eng. ingle. 

Pell “horse,” borrowed from some cognate of 
Eng. foal, Goth, fttla, pre-Germanic pelin- (Kluge). 

Bin “ a span,” from *regno-, cogn. with opyvii, 
as rcise “ a span,” from *rexid, cogn. with 6-pi(is. 

Sin “ necklace,” cogn. with i/yla. 

Smer “fire,” tuupa, papttis. 

Tnu “fire,” Zend tafnu. 

Triath “ king,” from *(s)trcilo-s, Lat. slril-avus, 
trlt-aeus. 

Mr. Stokes also read a paper, by Prof. Henri 
Gaidoz, entitled “ On Folk-etymology and Analogy 
in Irish.” The words dealt with in this paper 
were: Luittifer “Lucifer”; anmehara “spiritual 
director,” literally “soul-friend”; baisdim “I 
baptise ” ; brisca “ biscuit ” ; caindel “ candle 
eallaid, from Lat. “callidus”; coiler “a quarry”; 
eoiseread “ consecration”; conblicht “a conflict”; 
eruimther “ priest ”; cruththaigtheoir “ tho Creator ’’; 
espartain “eventide”; umal “humble”; ithfem 
“hell”; murchat “sea-cat”; ordagraiffe ‘ ‘ ortho¬ 
graphy ”; senmoir “sermon”; serreend, “a kind 
of ship"; sabaltair “sepulture.” Proper names 
were: Ancrisl “Antichrist"; Anmargach “a 
Dane”; Antuaid “Antiech”; Apstalon “Absa¬ 
lom”; Cennturio; Biutemoim “Deuteronomy”; 
Farsaid “Pharisee”; Genfamani “ Gethsemane”; 
Golgotha-, Hiruath " Herod”; Scariolh “ Iscariot”; 
Laimiach “Lamech”; Nemrttaidh “Nimrod”; 
Patifarsa “Balthasar”; Torinis “Tours.” As 
instances of the operation of analogy. Prof. 
Gaidoz cited sethar, the gen. eg. of siur “ sister”; 
ceehtarda; anglaiemhail " angelic”; esid/in, “he, 
himself”; and Oelitnber “ October.” 

Rcskin Society.—( Friday, April 1/.) 

The Rev. .T. P. FAVNTiiourE in the chair.—Mr. 
Andrew Ogilvie read a paper entitled “A Review 
of Mr. Ruskin’s Political Economy,” showing how 
Mr. Ruskin’s chief literary work naturally falls 
into two divisions. The first, occupying the period 


between 1840 and I860, or from the twentieth to 
the fortieth year of his age, consists almost 
entirely of pure art-teaching, embodied in three 
great works— Modem Painters, Seren Lamps of 
Architecture, and Stones of Venice. The studies of 
nature, art, and society necessary for these works 
furnished the foundation on which were based the 
doctrines taught in the works of the second 
period, extending roughly from the fortieth to the 
sixtieth year of Mr. Ruskin’s life. These 
works were all either wholly or in part 
devoted to social doctrine, especially such books 
as Vnio this Last, Munera Puheris, Time and 
Tide, and Fore Clarigera. The paper then reviewed 
some of the conditions influencing these books, 
and proceeded to a comparison of their chief 
doctrines with those of contemporary political 
economy, as set forth in the works of Mill and 
Fawcett. An estimate was also attempted of the 
extent to which political economists have modified 
their doctrine so as to approach nearer to Mr. 
Ruskin’s views, and also of how far the course of 
events has justified Mr. Ruskin in his opposition 
to theories commonly held. An opinion was 
hazarded that this had come to pass to a rather 
remarkable extent. — A discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. Williams, Hewitt, West, Peartree, 
and the chairman took part. 

Aristotelian Society.— (Monday, April 20.) 
SiiADwdRTH Hodgson, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—Mr. B. Hollander read a paper on “ Comte’s 
Analysis of the Human Faculties.” Auguste 
Comte’s guide to the analysis of the human 
faculties was Gall, with whom he agreed as to the 
futility of metaphysical speculations, and whose 
discoveries regarding the relation between brain 
and mind, that the cortex is the seat of all mental 
and moral activity, that distinct kinds of physical 
operations are carried on in distinct parts of the 
cerebral hemispheres, facts which were denied as 
recently as twenty years ago, he accepted without 
reserve. Regarding the analysis of the faculties 
and their localisation, there are, however, differences 
between the two; and little justice is done by 
Comte to the founder of cerebral physiology. He 
was probably influenced by the futile experiments 
of Flourens, for he declared that anatomy and 
physiology are of little aid to the discovery of 
the fundamental faculties, but that a study of 
human progress as a whole, that is of sociology, 
is necessary for this purpose. Sociology, the 
lecturer observed, may certainly throw some light 
on the question, but the author of the Positive 
Philosophy has gone too far in attempting by a 
method of pure reasoning, without the aid of 
observation or experiment, to localise the faculties 
in definite regions of the brain; and he proceeded 
to demonstrate in detail the errors into which 
Comte has fallen. While acknowledging his 
courage in attempting to solve the problem of the 
analysis of the human mind and its connexion 
with the brain, which may be said to be the 
greatest problem of the twentieth century, the 
lecturer argued that the result was far from what 
Comte himself called “positive.”—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 

THE TEACHING OF INDUSTRIAL ART IN 
ENGLAND. 

Rapport sur les Music* et Us JEcoUs (PArt 
Industriel en Anglcterre. Par M. Marius 
Yachon. (Paris: ImprimerieNationals.) 

M. Marius Yachon’s missions to the dif¬ 
ferent countries of Europe in order to report 
to the French Government on their systems 
of art instruction have apparently now ter¬ 
minated. In his last report he reviews the 
Museums and Schools of Art in England, 
and sums up the result of his inquiries in 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, Russia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and England. 

We may, on the whole, congratulate our¬ 
selves uponthe verdict of so competent and im¬ 


partial an observer. He approves generally 
of our system; of its principle of self-support 
or partial self-support, as against gratuitous 
teaching; of the interference by the Govern¬ 
ment in the provincial schools being limited 
to the annual competitions; and even, if we 
mistake him not, of the grant of sub¬ 
ventions “ by results.” He recognises the 
great progress in artistic design that has 
been made in England during recent years, 
and he appreciates the freedom and indi¬ 
viduality of our architecture. It is still 
more gratifying to find how firmly he is con¬ 
vinced of our determination to maintain the 
credit of our manufactures, in spite of the 
superior cheapness of German work and the 
good taste of French. This determination 
he finds not only in the metropolis and largo 
cities, but spread throughout the land. If 
this be a truly trustwontny opinion, he may 
well recommend his own countrymen to 
watch us and to renew their exertions, for 
Englishmen are not easily deterred from a 
purpose which they have thoroughly at heart. 

Without indulging in anything like “ Jin¬ 
goism ” in relation to English art, whether 
or not “ applied to industry,” as tho favourite 
phrase has it, there can be no doubt that, 
if we have been slow and late in production, 
we have never been lax in our appreciation 
of works of art. If we have not produced, 
we have at all times imported and bought; 
and our country is a museum of the finest 
art treasures in the world. Nor in the matter 
of production have we been altogether so 
slack as we, with our usual self-depreciation, 
are wont to think. Our work has of its 
kind been excellent in many branches of 
industrial art, and we have always striven 
against the most important of disadvantages, 
not climate nor defective taste, but the 
absence of art education. This has now 
been supplied, and has already borne visible 
fruit in the improvement of almost every 
description of artistic design. The system 
of South Kensington has been disparaged, 
and it is indeed far from perfect; but it has 
done excellent work, and those who would 
destroy its admirable organisation are the 
most short-sighted of advisers. According 
to M. Vachon, its operation does not tend 
to centralisation; and he avers, on the 
authority of Mr. Sparkes, that, in awarding 
grants to the different local schools, every 
encouragement is given to the development 
of local originality. If this really be the 
case, it should be more widely known, as 
there is certainly a strong contrary opinion 
prevalent, which finds forcible expression 
where artists most do congregate. 

But, even if the “ system ” is as bad as its 
enemies declare it to be, it is not past mend¬ 
ing. More judgment as to payment by 
results; more regard to the relation between 
design and material; and, wherever possible, 
practical as well as theoretical instruc¬ 
tion, not only for advanced students but 
beginners—and the “ system ” would need 
little further improvement. If we are 
really to have a true growth of national art 
among us, every opportunity should be 
given to the development of local idio¬ 
syncrasy, and nothing in the nature of a 
true art-spirit can be evoked unless students 
are at the earliest possible moment taught 
to think in the material in which the design 
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is to be executed. It is not, of course, to be 
expected that the State should provide 
workshops in which the practical execution 
of every local industry should be taught, 
but this could be done by the municipal 
authorities or by the manufacturers them¬ 
selves ; and it is by the association of the 
great State machine with such local efforts 
that the best results may be expected. Such 
an atelier in connexion with the manufacture 
of jewelry at Birmingham has already been 
instituted; and if, ns M. Vachon thinks, 
Englishmen are in earnest in this matter, 
the example will be generally followed in all 
great centres of art industry—and the 
“ English Renaissance ” will become some¬ 
thing more than an “ aesthetic movement.” 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE HEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

The New English Art Club is more Impres¬ 
sionist than before—in this sense, at least, that it 
has very few exhibitors who are not of the 
Impressionist school. It is to be noted, how¬ 
ever, that at least one portrait which may 
receive, and not unworthily, the often doubtful 
tribute of popularity, belongs expressly to 
another school, and is, as has been said else¬ 
where, to some extent the result of a steady 
gazing at Holbein rather than at Velasquez. 
We refer to Miss Cecilia Harrison’s portrait of 
Mr. Somervell (No. 75)— a very charming little 
work, with far more interest than belongs 
generally to contemporary portraiture. Mr. 
George Thomson’s “Skating Rink” (No. 4) 
illustrates exuctly the kind of subject to which 
Impressionist art most rightly addresses itself. 
By it veracity of movement is quickly caught. 
“ Prima Ballerina Assoluta ” (No. 15)—a bared 
stage and the one dameuse— by Mr. P. Wilson 
Steer, is another case in point. The work is 
possibly audacious, but it is certainly interesting. 
In another kind, as to subject, and represented 
in somewhat violent perspective, is the portrait 
of Mrs. Cyprian Williams—by Mr. Steer like¬ 
wise. It is attractive in the intensity of its 
realism ; and this sense of realism would not 
have been secured but by the exercise not 
alone of clear observation, but of technical 
merit. Blanche—who may be known to 
some of our readers as one of the true 
masters of pastel—has a very characteristic 
portrait of Miss Pash; Mr. Ludovici, the 
younger, puts plenty of character into 
his abstract and brief chronicle of a certain Mr. 
Coulon, who, if we mistake not, is great in tho 
world of La Danse. The “ Brighton” of Mr. 
Roussel (No. 20) again illustrates that capacity 
so dear to the Impressionists, and possessed by 
them so much, of recording the aspect of the 
passing crowd. Mr. Roussel sees his subject 
with refinement and presents it with vivacity. 
“ Old and New Battersea Bridge” (No. 30), by 
Mr. Sidney Starr, is one of tho most poetic 
and interesting of the many pictures that have 
been painted of Thames subjects from the days 
of Samuel Scott—a minute chronicler indeed— 
to those of Mr. Whistler. Mr. Arthur Tomson’s 
“The Regent’s Canal ” (No. 4<i) is as refined as 
any of his previous performances, and probably 
stronger. Mr. Bernhard Sickert is at his best 
in the by no means easy subject—“A View of 
Chatham from Rochester Ola Pier.” Mr. Harry 
Tuke gets truth of action in “ Reefing the Main¬ 
sail : a Sketch at Sea.” Mr. Walter Sickert’s 
principal and most characteristic contribu¬ 
tion is a lively vision of his favourite Dieppe. 
Mr. Francis Bate sends work that should be 
noticed, and so does Mr. Moffat Lindner. Mr. 
Edward Stott displays the instincts of a 
colourist. Mr. Paul Maitland knows how to 
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interest us in the illumination of the Holly¬ 
wood Arms—where are they? curiosity prompts 
us to demand—by the brilliant “ Sugg ” gas- 
lamp. Mr. J. J. Shannon sends picturesquely 
conceived sketches in portraiture; and the best 
still-life piece —“ Impressionistic ” only in the 
larger sense, for Chardin might almost have 
signed it—is Mr. Otto Scholderer’s “ Oysters,” 
in which the amiable bivalves are fitly accom¬ 
panied by exactly the right quantity of amber 
Barsac. This picture, so to say, is an altar- 
piece for the dining-room; its place is very 
near the sideboard. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GRAVE OF ARISTOTLE. 

King’s College, Cambridge: April 13,1891. 

The letter which I sent to tho New York 
Nation, quoted in the Academy of April 18, 
was written just before the conclusion of the 
excavations at Eretria. I was chiefly actuated 
by the desire not to overstate the case, and to 
wait for future light before announcing to the 
public a discovery of such great interest and 
importance as the finding of the grave of 
Aristotle. This will account for the somewhat 
negative character of my letter. 

But I have come more and more to the 
conclusion that the probabilities speak in favour 
of the tomb at Eretria being that of the great 
philosopher. I am still engaged in sifting the 
evidence; and, when this is done, I shall make 
free to write to you again. 

Charles Waldstein. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The one hundred and twenty-third exhibition 
of the Royal Academy of Arts will open, as 
usual, on the first Monday in May. The private 
view is fixed for Friday next, May 1. 

The exhibitions to open next week include : 

(1) a third series of water-colour drawings by 
Mrs. Allingbam, at the Fino Art Society’s; 

(2) “Views about Plymouth ” and other draw¬ 
ings by Mr. Jules Lessore, at Messrs. Buck & 
Reid’s; (3) M. Edouard Detaille’s famous 
picture entitled “ Vivo l’Empereur,” at the 
Goupil Gallery; (4) a collection of water-colour 
drawings by Mmc. de L’Aubiniere, comprising 
“A Day in Shakspere’s Land,” and scenes in 
France, Italy, &c., at tho Modem Gallery; and (5) 
Messrs. Hollender & Cremetti’s summer exhi- 

I bition of oil paintings, together with a collec¬ 
tion of Dutch water-colours, at the Hanover 
Gallery. All of these are in New Bond-street. 

Mu. Rfdoi/pii Blind’s new picture. “ The 
World’s Desire,” will be on view at Stacey’s 
Gallery in Old Bond-street next week. It is a 
large canvas, and ambitious beyond any 
previous attempt of the artist. “ Tho World's 
Desire” is, of course, “DasEwig Weibliche,” 
personified in tho central figure, a graceful 
nude, with auburn hair, whoso somewhat 
slender veil has been lifted from her, on the left 
by Eros, a charming study, and on the right 
by little floating “ loves.” On a lower level, in 
the foreground, is a series of striking figures— 
sage, soldier, poet, lover, and priest—the first 
three gazing on Beauty personified, the priest 
attempting to persuade the young lover to more 
serious thoughts. There is much force shown 
in the treatment pf these, and the whole 
composition is original and powerful. 

! The fourth spring series of the practical 

■ lectures of tho Guild and School of Handicraft 
will be opened on Wednesday, May 0, by Prof. 
Herkomer, with “ - I Technical Talk.” Other 
lectures will be given by Mr. H. L. Batlibone 
(of Liverpool) on “ Hammered Hollow Ware ” ; 


by Mr. G. Thomson ^of Huddersfield) on “ Tho 
Industrial Partnership of Woodhouso Mills ” ; 
by Mr. Francis Inigo Thomas on “The Rela¬ 
tion of the Architect to the Handicrafts ”; an<l 
by Mr. G. F. Newberry (of Glasgow) on “ Im¬ 
pressionism and Design.” The lectures will be 
delivered at the new workshop of the guild, 
Essex House, Mile End-road. 

We are informed that the lectures given by 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore last season upon 
Turner, Meryon, and the Revival of Etching, 
are likely to bo repeated in two or three prin¬ 
cipal cities during next autumn. 

Mr. Henry Scheu, of 2G3 Strand, has sent 
us an artist’s proof of an engraving on wood, 
done by himself, of a large drawing of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s, entitled “The Triumph of 
Labour,” which is dedicated to the workers of 
the world on the occasion of their celebration 
of May 1 as an international holiday of labour. 
It is a fine design, finely engraved, though 
there is something to complain of in the joining 
of the wood-blocks. 

We quote the following from The Times of 
April 22: 

“ The discovery of Roman remains in Lincoln 
proves to be of greater importance than was at first 
supposed. The group of two inosculating columns 
discovered last Thursday is not the termination of 
the facade, as was anticipated. At a distance of 
ISft. Gin. another similar double column has been 
unearthed, succeeded by three bases in the same 
line. Yesterday morning the workmen laid bare 
another double column of larger dimensions. It is 
possible that further discoveries will bo made a:; 
the excavations proceed southwards. A deputation 
from the Society of Antiquaries (including Mr. St-. 
John Hope, the assistant secretary, and Mr. G. E. 
Fox) will visit the excavations to-day. Though it 
is impossible to allow these interesting evidences 
of the magnificence of the Roman city of Lincoln 
to remain open, being in one of the main thorough¬ 
fares of the city, careful drawings and measure¬ 
ments of them are being taken, and they are being 
laid down to scale on a plan.” 


THE STAGE. 

TWO PLAYS. 

Were it not for tho excellent performances 
of Miss Robins and Miss Marion Lea—and 
the quite clever performances of Mr. Sugden, 
Mr. Scott Buist, and Mr. Elwood—I should 
pass by without a word of comment the dull 
and ugly play which has been put upon the 
stage for a few mornings this week at the 
Vaudeville, and of which we shall see no 
more. “Hedda Gabler” does not address 
itself to the cultivated layman—to the man 
or woman who at the theatre asks to bo 
amused with brilliant comedy or touched 
by noble pathos— it addresses itself, pre¬ 
sumably, to the student of mental disease, 
more especially of moral insanity ; and he, 
of course, as a scientific person, finds in¬ 
sufficient and unsatisfactory the study in 
which the dramatist has forsaken his proper 
function to fulfil, but ineffectually, some¬ 
body else’s. Of “Hedda Gabler”—less 
putrid indeed than “ Ghosts,” less hopelessly 
enigmatieal than “ Rosmersholm,” less 
simply nonsensical than the “ Doll’s 
House,” and yet quite morbid, quite mys- 
sterious, and quite silly — of “ Hedda 
Gabler,” not one other word. One word of 
recognition, however, alike of the mistaken 
courage aud of tho interesting art which the 
two actress-manageresses brought to bear 
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upon the performance. Mias Robins power¬ 
fully enough represented Hedda Gaoler as 
what she is: not a woman, but a thing; a 
beast degraded from womanhood; half an 
idiot, and very much of a devil. Miss Lea, 
by a performance full of simple pathos, 
made us believe, so far as it was possible to 
believe, in the reality of that almost impos¬ 
sible person, young Mrs. Elvsted. If with 
material so inevitably repulsive or ridicu¬ 
lous these interesting actresses could do so 
much, what might they not accomplish if 
they brought their efforts again within the 
lines proper to literaturo—within the field 
which offers itself generally to people of 
sense and of taste! 

The latest and not least important produc¬ 
tion of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s season, at the 
New Olympic, is that of ‘ 1 The Acrobat,” which 
was done on Tuesday, and which is a revival, 
practically, of the long familiar melodrama 
of “ Belphegor.” “Belphegor,” associated 
with the triumphs of more than one actor of 
eminence, belonged to a period in our 
dramatic history when we were much more 
naive than we are at present—when we 
accepted without question romances as to 
which we should now be sceptical. If the 
piece were written wholly afresh to-day, it 
would be fortified by a treatment of incident 
more detailed and less theatrical. If, in a 
generation that is not willing to accept 
anyone as wholly good, yet too tolerant 
to believe that anyone is wholly evil, the 
villain were permitted to be a scoundrel as 
unadulterated, he would have at least to 
justify his existence by the display of much 
greater ingenuity and shrewdness than any 
of which he gives sign in “ Belphegor.” 
And as it is a little difficult to credit the 
rogue’s somewhat easy successes, it is diffi¬ 
cult likewise to take quite seriously the 
hero’s troubles, when, by a stratagem, his 
wife is wrenched from him, and he is left a 
bereaved husband, an ideal father, and an 
acrobat who, had his lot but been cast in 
happier times, would have made the fortune 
of a transpontine music-hall. 

But difficult as the story is to accept, the 
acting of the principal part is at the Olympic 
so excellent that the obstacle is in a measure 
overcome. Mr. Wilson Barrett has never 
played with more earnestness, and never 
with greater resource. From the first 
moment of his entry in his travelling 
waggonette—with the child, slim and grace¬ 
ful beside him, with Mr. George Barrett 
beating the big drum, and with Belphegor’s 
wife, Miss Emery, sitting sad and sweet and 
an ornament of the show—to the time when, 
his troubles over, he is accepted in society 
and re-united to his wife, Mr. Wilson Barrett 
does not fail to be picturesque and forcible. 
Nay, he is more—he is convincing. Over 
and over again there are fine stage pictures 
to which his art and presence contribute so 
much. Hearty and jolly as the acrobat in 
public, he is tender and solicitous as the 
acrobat at home. It is some time since I 
have seen a bit of pantomime more signifi¬ 
cant than the scene at the supper table, at 
which, in presence of the ever noisy Flip- 
Flap, and of the child of the handsome 
neighbour, Belphegor becomes cognisant of 
ihe sadness of Madelino. The apprehen¬ 
sion on the ouo face, the puthos on the 


other; and between them, on the part of the 
others, the clowning and the gaiety. Again, 
the scene in Mademoiselle Flora’s garden, 
where (in a passage from which it may bo 
that Mr. Gilbert took a hint when he con¬ 
structed his one-act piece for Miss Anderson, 
and to which even “ Dr. Marigold ” may 
owe something; Belphegor promises to make 
the spectators laugh when the tears of a 
real sorrow are in his eyes, is, to say the 
very least of it, remarkable and poignant, 
and it is played by Mr. Barrett with such 
fervour and skill that he carries all before 
him. Miss Winifred Emery brings to the 
colourless yet of course not unsympathetic 
part of Madeline, her peculiar charm of 
womanliness and refinement. And, unlike 
certain other roles that she has assumed, the 
part does not tax her beyond her strength. 
It exacts from her nothing that she cannot 
perform. The villain, though his machina¬ 
tions bid fair to be successful, is, as a stage 
personage, insignificant. He wants charac¬ 
terisation, and the signs of vitality. He is a 
part of certain rusty and old-fashioned 
machinery—that and nothing more. Miss 
Hanbury plays very prettily a more or less 
treacherous but repentant neighbour of the 
humble Bohemians. Miss Lillie Belmore, 
as a greater person, acts with authority and 
geniality. Mr. George Barrett’s part is 
performed quaintly ; and the child, Edio 
King, goes far to reconcile one to the gene¬ 
rally unwelcome appearance of such young 
things upon the stage. May it be chronicled, 
in addition, that the piece gains by all the 
pretty dresses “ Elita et Compagnie ” have 
made for it, and by appropriate scenery, 
and by a stately dance ? 

Frederick Wedmore. 


THE “OEDIPUS HEX” AT VT11ECHT. 

Ghent, Belgium: April 20,1881. 

A most interesting performance of Sophocles’ 
masterpiece was given at Utrecht on Saturday, 
April 11, and repeated during the following 
week. All the parts, with the exception of 
one or two choristers, wero taken by under¬ 
graduates. On the first day several cabinot 
ministers, beside the majority of the curators 
and senate of the university, were present; 
while many art critics, professors, and others 
interested in such performances—all but unique 
as yet in Hollund—had come from afar to 
witness it. 

Unlike the revivuls of Greek plays in England, 
the text chosen was in the vernacular—namely, 
the metrical translation of Prof, van Herwer- 
den. Of the merits of this translation—already 
apparent in the published text, though we 
observed how frequently the words as spoken 
differed in bona in /lartem— suffice it to remark 
that they are allowed on all hands to be great. 

We do not intend to enter into an analysis of 
the play, nor are we prepared to reconsider the 
vexed question whether a revival of the ancient 
drama for the general public would be possible. 
What we may and must record is the unqualified 
success of the performance. The actors may 
fairly claim the credit of having produced 
something palatable to the Hite of an academi¬ 
cal society. If we lay the greatest stress on 
their work, it is not because the translation, the 
music, and the wiw-tu-scene were not excellent 
in their way. Dr. Van Bicmsdijk’s merits as a 
composer were conspicuous, not for the first 
time, before an appreciative audience, nor is 
Mr. Meudes da Costa unknown as a thorough 


student of the Greek drama and its accessories. 
But the undergraduates brought little else to 
their difficult task than an earnest wish to 
succeed; at least, they had had no previous 
experience of this sort of acting. We would 
especially mention the parts of Oedipus and 
Jokasta (Messrs. Jansen and Boyaarts van 
Scherpenzeel) as those whose rendering struck 
us as most true, most pathetic. 

It is to be hoped that this second in the 
series of Dutch revivals—the “Antigone” was 
performed a year or two ago at Amsterdam— 
will be succeeded from time to time by others, 
and that the actors and managers may see their 
way to confer upon others than a Utrecht 
audience the benefit of this highly intellectual 
pleasure. 

H. Logeman. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The next revival at the Lyceum will bo “ The 
Corsican Brothers,” which is to be given on 
Tuesday, May 12. The performance will be 
preceded by Charles Beade’s one-act comedy, 
“Nance Oldfield,” with Miss Ellen Terry for 
the first time in the part of Mrs. Oldfield. 

Miss Bessie Byrne, the American actress, 
will appear as “Leah the Forsaken” at a 
matinee at tho Vaudeville on Thursday, May 7, 
for the benefit of the Women’s Trades’ Union 
League. 

Mr. Edward Compton will produce in the 
autumn, at the Opera Comiquo, a poetical play 
by Mr. F. Frankfort Moore, entitled “ Tho 
Queen's Boom.” 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
Wagner’s “ Tannhiiuser ” was given on 
Saturday evening at Covent Garden. Mme. 
Albani us Elisabeth, and M. Maurel as 
Wolfram, obtained a great success. They were 
in fact ploying familiar parts, and their appear¬ 
ance reminded pne of the long interval since 
this opera has been heard in London. It is 
indeed strange, considering the popularity of 
“ Lohengrin,” that this opera should have been 
so neglected of late years. Whether it be as 
fine as “Lohengrin ” may bean open question ; 
but surely for the public it is equally, if not 
more, attractive. The good singing of the chorus 
deserves mention. Tho orchestra was under 
the vigorous direction of Signor Beviguani. 

From “ Tannhiiuser” to “Traviata” is a far 
cry. The latter work was given on Monday 
night. Mme. Albani, as Violetta, was in 
splendid form; she did not spare herself, and 
acted and sang with immense energy and 
abandon. M. Maurel, as Germont, sang 
magnificently, but over-acted. M. Montariol, 
on the whole, was very good in the part of 
Alfredo. The house was far from full. 

Bigoletto was given on Wednesday evening, 
with Mme. Albani as Giida, and M. Maurel in 
the title- rule; and both gave great satisfaction. 
With such accomplished and experienced artists 
such a result is only natural. There was a 
fairly good attendance. We notice that 
“Tannhiiuser” and “Lohengrin” are an¬ 
nounced for Thursday and Friday, and 
“Faust” on Saturday. This is perhaps not 
quite so bad os tho “ sandwich ” arrangement, 
to which Wagner objected. In writing from 
London with regard to bis “ Bing,” he said that 
he did not wish to see it produced at an 
ordinary theatre between “ Martha” and “ Lo 
Prophete.” 

There is not much to say about the third 
Philharmonic Concert on Thursday, April 10. 
51. Paderewski gave a brilliant performance of 
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Saint-Sai'Ds’ pianoforte Concerto in C minor; 
for an encore he played a Chopin valse. The 
orchestra under the direction of Mr. F. H. 
Cowen gave a good account of itself in Sterndale 
Bennett’s chaiming Overture “Paradise and 
the Peri,” and also in Schubert’s great 
Symphony in C. Mr. Iver McKay was the 
vocalist. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson, a new pianist, 
appeared at Messrs. Hess and Becker’s second 
recital on Saturday, He played Chopin’s 
“ Andante Spianato and Polonaise ” (Op. 22). 
He is young and talented; he has a good touch 
and his execution is wonderfully neat. There 
was great vigour and character about his play- 1 
ing, and he really shows good promise. He 
may be somewhat extravagant at times, but' 
this is far better than a tame performance; 
extravagance can easily be toned down. A 
feature of the programme was a long, uninter¬ 
esting Suite of Popper’s for two violoncellos, 
admirably written for the instruments, and 
admirably interpreted by Signor Piatti and 
Mr. Beefier. Mr. Hess played some solos with 
marked effect, and Miss Marguerite Hall may 
be commended for her careful rendering of an 
Aria from Handel’s “ Alexander.” 

Miss Winifred Bobinson gave a concert at 
Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon. She 

E laved an “ Andante and Rondo Capriocioso,” 
y David, with good technique and more than 
usual feeling. The programme opened with ; 
an interesting Quartet by Svendsen, well 
rendered by the Misses Winifred and K. Robin¬ 
son, Miss Gates and Mr. Whitehouse ; Miss 
Mary Davies and Mr. A. Thompson sang with 
success. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Wohltemperirles Klavier. YonJ. S. Bach. Erster 
u. Zweiter Theil. (Breitkopf &Hartel.) Many 
1 editions of this great work have been given to 
the world, and yet the last word never seems to 
have been said. In the critical edition of the 
Bach Gesellschuft, Herr Kroll followed the 
principal autograph for the first part, and 
what he considered the best MSS. (there being 
no complete autograph) for most of the 
numbers of the second part. Further, in an 
appendix he gave the various readings of the 
autographs and principal MSS. and editions. 
Messrs. Robert Franz and Otto Dresel, the 
editors of the volumes under notice, have 
selected from these sources what seems, to 
quote their words, “ best to accord with the 
composer’s intention.” For the benefit of 
readers who may not be conversant with the 
subject of the autographs and MSS. of the 
Wohl. Klavier, we may mention that of these 
various readings some are derived directly 
from Bach, and others, not in his handwriting, 
may yet have had his sanction ; for Bach in 
his autographs was constantly changing 
passages, and alterations by word of mouth 
may have been handed down by pupils. 

Students will be interested in comparing this 
new text with the Bach GeeeUschaft edition. 
Instead of commenting on many readings 
which show how carefully the choice has been 
made, we should like to note some which con¬ 
siderably surprise us. The bar interpolated by 
Schwenke in Prel. 1., Book I, has been retained. 
We are not aware of any authority for con¬ 
sidering it “ according to the composer’s in¬ 
tention ” ; and, so far as internal evidence goes. 


it seems completely to spoil the effect of the 
entry of the long dominant pedal two bars 
later. Then, again, surely the added octaves 
extending to contra D at the end of Fugue V., 
Book I., cannot be justified. For a similar 
reason, the octave at end of Prel. 21, Book I., 
seems wrong, to say nothing of the fact that 
the bar itself is in none of the autographs. 
If, as the editors say, “ artistic value ” is to be 
the test, surely the cut given in the “ Zurich ” 
autograph might have been adopted in Prel. 
20, Book I. The reading of bars 8 and 9 in 
Prel. 9, Book I., with tho A sharp, appears 
strange after the explanation in favour of A 
natural given by Kroll in his appendix. In 
Prel. 12, Book I., the fine reading of bar 21 as 
given by Forkel would seem to have deserved 
a place. 

These and other points have attracted our 
attention, and we wish that, at any rate, a few 
footnotes had been added with respect to 
certain readings adopted. Robert Franz is a 
great authority on Bacb, and one would have 
liked to know the reasons for his decision in 
these passages. The Preludes and Fugues are 
carefully fingered and phrased ; and the parts 
are frequently arranged in a new manner on 
tho two staves, so as to make clear how they 
are to be distributed between the two hands. 
One useful footnote is given to Prel. 13, Book II., 
explaining the true value of the dotted note. 
It would, perhaps, have been still better to 
have given Bach’s text in Fugue 5, Book I., 
and to have inserted the footnote there, thus 
showing earlier in the volume Bach’s peculiar 
use of the dot. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, MclLVAINE, & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

[Ready. 

HORACE WALPOLE: a Memoir. By AUSTIN DOBSON. Illustrated by Percy and 

Leon Moran. EDITION DE LUXE, £3 3s. 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [***• 

INTENTIONS. By OSCAR WILDE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [immediately. 

A NEW ENGLAND NUN, and other Stories. By MARY E. WILKINS (Author ot 

“ A Humble Romance, and other Stories ”). Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Immediately. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF PROFITABLE TALES. By EUGENE FIELD. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF W EST ERN VERSE. Crown, Hvo, cloth, 5s. per vol. 

[Immediately. 

STRANGERS and WAYFARERS. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, cloth, 5s. 
JERRY: a Novel. By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT* Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. V* *«y- 

RED LETTER STOIRIES. 

n HIS is the title of a Series which will contain both Works by contemporary Continental Authors, translations of which have not as yet 

I appeared in this countiy, and 'Works by American Authors, to be published here exclusively in this form in the first instance. Among the first volumes will appear:— 

T UT, CRIME of SYLVESTRE BONNARD, Member of the Institute, i BALAAM, and other Stories. By Jodi. Chandler Harms (“Uncle 

By Axatolk Fbakck. Remus’’,. 

THE HOUSE by the MEDLAR-TREE. By Giovanni Vkkoa. I GALLEGHER, and other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. 

Each volume, cover, '2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. Gd. 


Beginning with the June Number , the European Edition of HAE.PER’S MAGAZINE (hitherto 

publish ! by Musra. Sampson Low, Martlon, >j- Co.) will be published by 

JAMES It. OSGOOD, MclLVAINE, & CO., 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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THEATRES. 


AD ELPHI THEATRE. 

XA- Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

Messrs. Leonard Boy ne, Beveridge, Abingdon, Rignold, Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wheatman, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, Mary Rorke, &c. 
Precede d, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. _ 

A venue theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Lee. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, a Comed y, in four acts, by Bronson 
Howard, entitled THE HENRIETTA. 

Preceded, at 7 .45, b y MY LA DY HELP._' 

7Tb Hie D Y THEATRE. 

VV Manager, Mr. Ciias. H. Hawteby. 

Every Evening, at 9. JANE. 

Messrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Hobson, and C. H. 
Huwtxeyj Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Vennr. 

Preceded, at 8.10, hy FOE CHARITY'S SAKE. 

D rury lane’ theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Augustus Harris. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, 

IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 

Messrs. Charles Warner, Edmund*Gurney, Edwin Shepherd, 
Julian Cross, Mark Quinton, Frank Macvicar, Henry Loraine, 
W. 8. Parkes, Harry Fischer, Albert Marsh, and H. Nicholls; 
Mesdames Kate Maccabe, C. Wallace, and Jessie Millward. 

a r eTc k t h e at r e 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hare. 

Every Evening, at 8, LADYBOUNTIFUL. 

Messrs. John Hare, Groves, Somerset, Cathcart, Gilbert 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson; 
Mesdames Addison, Linden, Drummond, Ferr&r, Webster, 
Turtle, and Kate Rorke. _ 

G lobe theatre. 

Lessee, Mr. Norman Forms. 

Every Evening, at 8.45, THE BOOKMAKER. 

Preceded, at 8, by A MONTH AFTER DATE. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, W. Farren, jun., Acton Bond, C. K. 
Cooper, A. E. Drink water, C. Goold, F. Vancrossen and J. W 
Pigott; Mesdames V. Raye, An sell, and L. Bell. 

M AYMARKET T HE A TRE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. "W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for tho supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from Loudon any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will he 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 

A Catalogue of Surplus und New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 


and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


Every Evening, at 8.10, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, Fred Terry, Allan, C. Hudson, 
Robb Harwood, Batson, and Leith ; Mesdames Julia Neilson, 
Rose Leclercq, Horlock, Ayrtoun, E. JH. Brooke, Adelaide 
Gunn, Hethcote, and Norreys. _ 

L yceum theatre. 

Mr. Henry Irviso, Sole Lessee. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, CHARLES I. 

Messrs Henry Irving, Terris*, Howe, Wenman, and Tyors; 
Mesdam es Minnie Terry, We bb, Annie Iri sh, and Ellen Terry. 

N EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, an entirely new adaptation, in four 
acts of “ Le Paillasse,” written expressly for this theatre by 
Wilson Barrett, entitled THE ACROBAT. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by a new Comedietta, by Rachel Penn 
(Mrs. E. S. Willa rd) , entitled TOMMY. _ 

QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Messrs. Chas. Danby, E. Bantock, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts : Mesdames Marion Hood, Grace Pedley, Alma Stan¬ 
ley, Linda Verner. Florence Monteith, Ethel Blenheim, Katie 
Seymour, L. Gourlay, Ruby McNeil, and Phyllis Broughton. 
Pre ceded, at 7.15, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 

P RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager .Mr. Horace Skdokr. 

This Evening, at 0, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 

M. Courtes, M. de Gasperi, M. Louis Gouget; Mdlle Jane 
May, Madame Schmidt, Mdlle. Francesca Zanfretta. 

Preceded, at 8 15, by THE GYPSIES._ 

R ~ OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 

Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. R. D'Oyly Carte. 
Every Evening, at 8, IVANHOE. _ 

Vi T. JAMES’S THEAT R~E. 

IO Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander. 

1 his Evening, at 8.15, THE IDLER. 

Messrs. George Alexander Nutcombe Gould, John Mason, 
A. Holies, and Herbert Wanng: Lady Monckton, Mesdames 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

ON 

MOEDER’8 HIKE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal. Suits alL 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates. Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOEDER, 

248,248, 260, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers) 
Also for HIRE ONLY 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

IO and 

“POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

I PIES. Afco, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


T- i I)R. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

I Just out, crown 8vo, 302 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

j THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

I I on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

I Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

!0 * | Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perodving illiLs- 
’ j (rations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
I truth .”—Christian World. 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Iaorgc 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

— ] JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 

I with two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY r ’ and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

fS l London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C.; 

IE ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
, on demand. 

— I TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
i monthly balances, when not drawn below £loo. 
ier STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purcliaicd and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

( For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and oIIowb Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
- i annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscroit, Manager. 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 

! FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular* lKwt-free, 
< on application. Francis Raven scRorr, Manager. 


FRY’S 


Lancet — 1 Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


S TRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

This Evening, at 8.45, OUR DAUGHTERS. 

Pr eceded, at 8, by BACK IN FIVE MINUTE8. _ 

V AUDEyiLLE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Thomas Thobnk. 

At 8.10, Lord Lytton’h Comedy, MONEY. 

Messrs. Thomas Thome, Eaward Righton, Fred Thome, 
I*. D'Orsay, Arthur El wood, Oswald Yorke, Fred Grove, J. 
"When tin; m, C. Rumsey, and H. B. Conway; Mesdames 
Uorothy Dorr, Ella Bannister, and Kate Phillips (by permis¬ 
sion of Mi. Henry Irvin j). 


PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir C. A. Cameron —“ I have never _ 

President loyal College of 1 jV jted COCC I T || UjL 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I like SO 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


STANDARD CLASSICAL WORKS. 


AVIANUS -THE FABLES. Edited, with 

Frol egom emu, Critical Apparatus, Commentary, &c., by 
ROBINSON ELLI8, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 8s. Gd. 

OIOEBO de ORATORE. With Introduction 

and Notes. By Professor A. S. WILKINS, M.A. 
Book I., Second Edition. 8vo, 7s. Gd. Book II, Svo, 5s. 

CIOEBO’S PHILIPPIC OBATIONS. With 

Note. By J. E. KING, M.A. Second Edition. 10s. Bd. 

CICERO-SELECT LETTERS. With Notes, 

Are. By ALBERT WATSON, M.A. Third Edition. 
Svo, 1S«. 

MR. OWEN’S CRITICAL EDITION OF THE 
“ TRISTIA.” 

P. 0VIDI NAS0NIS TRISTIUM LIBBI V. 

Hecemuit S. O. OWEN. M.A., Aecedunt Libri Martiani 
tt Libri Tnronenaia Simulacra. Svo. 16a. 

“ Mr. Owen's acute and laborious work. "—SalurJatJItiitw. 

PEBSIUS.—THE SATIBES. With a Trans¬ 
lation and Notes. By J. CONINGTON, M.A. Edited 
by H. NETTLESHir, M.A. Second Edition. Svo, 7s.8d. 

PLAUTUS-BENTLEVS PL AU TINE 

EMENDATIONS. From his Copy of Gronoviu.s. By 
E. A. SONNENSCHE1N, M.A. Crown 4to, stiff covers, 
2s. Gd. 

T ACITUS.—THE ANNALB. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by D. FLRNEAUX, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford. Vol. I. Books 1.-VT. Hvo, IKs. 

“ Has supei-sedcdull previous English editions.”— Guardian. 


PROFESSOR JOWETT'S ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS, 

WITH ANALYSES AND INTRODLXTIONS. 

PLATO.—THE DIALOGUES. 5 vols., £310s. 

[ New Edition in preparation. 

-THE BEPUBLIC. 12s. 6d., half-roan, 14s. 

THUCYDIDES. With Notes and Indices. 

2 vols, £1 12s. 

ABISTOTLE.—THE POLITICS. 2 vols., 21s. 

" The most agreeable ind helpful English version.” 

rail Mall (/asetfc, 

MR. NEWMAN’S EDITION OF THE “POLITICS.” 

THE POLITICS of ABISTOTLE. Edited 


“Must long continue to be the standard English edition of 
the ‘ Polities.’ "—Athenaeum. 

“May prove the definitive edition for a long while to cc me.” 

Oxford Magazine. 

ABISTOTELIS ETHICA NICOMAOHEA, 

recognovit brevique Adnotatione critica instruxit I. 
BYWATER. Svo, Ga.; or on Ito paper, for Marginal 
Notes, 10 b. 6d. 

FRAGMENT A HEBCULANENSIA: a 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Oxford Copies of the Hercu- 
lamum Rolls. By W. SCOTT, M.A., Professor of Classic* 
in the University of Sydney. Royal 8vo, with many 
Plates, 218. 


SOPHOCLES —THE PLAYS and FRAG¬ 

MENTS. With Notes, &c. By L. CAMPBELL, M.A. 

Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Ooloneus. 

Antigone. Svo, lbs. 

Vol. II. Ajax. Blectra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. 

Fragments. Svo, lbe. 

“A solid monument of distinguished erudition and rare 
industry.”— Athenaeum. 

SELECTIONS from POLYBIUS. Edited by 

J. L. 6THACHAN-DAV1D80N, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. With 8 Haps, 
Prolegomena, and Appendices, Svo, buckram, 21s. 

THE PRINCIPLES of SOUND and 

INFLEXION as Illustrated in the GREEK and LATIN 
LANGUAGES. By J. E. KING, M.A , Fellow and 
Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford; and C. COOKSON, 
M.A.. Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School, London. 
Svo, 1S8. 

“Sure to find wide acceptance as an authoritative text¬ 
book.”— A<adtmy. 

A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHI- 

LOLOGY, as Applied to the IUuatr&tioii of Greek and 
Latin Inflection*. By T. L. FAFILLON, M.A. Clown 
8vo,6a. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the COMPARA¬ 
TIVE GRAMMAR of GREEK and LATIN. By J. E. 
KING, M.A.; imd C. C0UK60N, M.A. Crown Svo, 5a. (Sd. 


STANDARD CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By Henry George Liddell, D.D., I LEWIS and SHORT'S' LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded on 

j n i T.'iirrs cip/ irr'P n it u. . _ j *_it....... -r, Qr. u 


and EGBERT SCOTT, D.D. Btvcnlh Edition. Revised and Augmented throughout. 
•Ito, cloth, 36s. 


Andrews’ Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary. Ito, cloth, 26s. 

A NEW SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY. 


“ It will perfectly answer all school purposes even in the more advanced classes.” 

Si. J ninth's Gazette. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the above, chiefly 

for the use of Schools. Twenty-fourth Edition. Square 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


lassicnl Review. 

hown in any other Latin 


a vr TKPPTPiurT'HT a fippi'Y pwqt Tflti t rvTnrtw AV\riiiira<i A LATIN DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS. By 0118x111011 T. Lewis, 

AN INTERMEDIATE GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged Pb.D.. Editor of “ Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary.” Small 4to, cloth, 18&, 

trem LIDDI LL and SCO 1T 8. Seventh Editicn. kmall 4to, 12s. (id. " Within its limits without a rival among Fchool dictionaries.”— Classical Review. 

“ It will perfectly answer all school purposes even in the more advanced olastes.” " The general accuracy and grasp is distinctly superior to that shown in any other L.atin 

Si. James's Gazette. Dictionary ."—Academy, 

A nnupruvriTTau T tvtaav , AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY, with Brief Helps to 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the above, chiefly Latin Readers. By CHABLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D. Square Svo, doth. 7a. 6d. 

for the are of Schools. Twenty-fouith Edition. Square 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. f JustpalAishest. 


MODERN LANGUAGE CLASS BOOKS. 


GERMAN. 

A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE. By W. Scherer. 

Trunidated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. C. CONYBEARE. Edited by 
F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 2 vols., Svo, doth, 21s. 

“ The best introduction to the study of German literature available in our language. It is 
syktematic, comprehensive, catholic, and modem .”—lMll Mall Gazette. 

THE GERMAN CLASSICS from the FOURTH to the NINE- 


Adapted to w lineim benerer s History of German Literature,” by F. LICHTENSTEIN. ' 
2 vols .f crown svo, cloth, 21s. J 

“ In range, variety, scholarship, and taste, it altogether surpasses anything of the kind yet 
attempted in England.”— Acad>mg. 

G ERMAS CLASSICS. 

BUCIIHEIMS GERMAN CLASSICS. 

Edited by C. A. BUCHHEIM. 
l'hil. Doc., rrof. in King’s College, London. 

With Biogiiiphieul, Hbtorkul, and Critical Introductions, Arguments ;to the Dramas), and 
Complete Commentaries. 

“ Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent edition of the Geiman Classics, has done fur more than j 
any other man to forward the study of Geiman in England und America.”— Westminster Review. | 


FRENCH. 

By W. Scherer. BRAOHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 

fYBEARE. Edited by LANGUAGE. Translated into English by G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of Winchester. 

Seventh Edition, corrected from the Twentieth French Edition. Extra fcap. Svo, 
in our language. It is cloth, 3«. (id. 

“It has all Hie logical distinctness of foim and expression so characteristic of the best 
[ to the NINE- French scientific treatises.”— Athenaeum. 

as into Modem German, “ In every page the hand of a master of the ait of exporition is conspicuous.” 

Revised, Enlarged, and Mall Gazette, 

s»yF. LICHTENSTEIN. g^^CHET'S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 

nrihin.. ..f ik,. v..t LANGLAGF,, with a Prefam on the Principle* of French Etymology. Translated into 

5 o ul m kma >a Krplith by G. TV. KITCHIN, D.D., l)c»n of Winchester. Ihird Edition. Crown Svo, 

7s. (id. 

A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. By George Saintsbury, 

■to. M.A. Second Edition, with Index. Extra fcap. Svo, doth, 2s. 

“ An extraordinary achievement in scholarship.”- AJicnaium. 

“ Mr. Saintsbury has managed to ebaraeieriee each writer according to his merit.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

is ito the Die maw', and 

A SH0RY HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By the same 

has done fur more than J Autbeir. Crown Svo, cloth, 10s. (id. 

•a.”— Westminster Review. I “ Mr. Saintsbury is thoroughly master of his subject.”— Scottish /.*. view. 

| “ It is in many ways a rnasteipiece.”— Athenaeum. 


Extra fcap. Svo, doth. — 

BECKER (the HISTORIAN)-FRIEDRICH DER GR0SSE. 3s. 6d. SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE. Selected and Arranged 

x,«i»»AWTm _ by the Same*. Crown Svo, cloth, 

T a ra f edy ' 3 f 1 BENCH CLASSICS. 

HEINE— PROSA. Being Selections from his Prose Works. 4s. Cd. K(li)e( j , jy gu&tave masson, b.a., 

HEINE.— HARZREISE. •Cloth, 2s. 6d. J paper covers, Is. 6d. Fate Frcmh Matter and Librarian at Harrow School. 

LESSING.-NATHAN DER WEISE: a Dramatic Poem. 4s.€d. .__ 

LESSING.-MINNA VON BARNHELM: a Comedy. 3s. Cd. , M0LIEEES LES FEMMI ' li SAVANTES ' New Edltlon - ls - 6d - 

MODERN GERMAN READER. A Graduated Collection ofi CORNEILLE’S CINNA. New Edition- Is. 6d. 

Extradi, Horn Mo,u.n German Anthora | MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERIES DE S0APIN, and RACINE’S 

Tart I.- Prose Extracts. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a Com- ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of Molie're. 2s. tid. 

ple*te Vocabulary. Fouith Edition. 2s. Gd. ! 

Port II.- Extracts in Prose and Poetry. With English Notes and an Index. I SELECTIONS from the CORRESPONDENCE of Mme. DE SEVIGNg 

Second Edition. 2s. Gd. ! and her chief CONTEMPOKABIE8. Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. :i . 

FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 

Printed by ALEXANLlB & BHEIIiKAED, Lonsdale Printing Weuka, Chancery Lane, Publkhed by HENIiY VILLFES, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


| MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERIES DE SOAPIN, and RACINE’S 

ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of Molie're. 2s. Gd. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARS TON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 

The publishers beg to state that the'publication of Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL'S 
biography of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONEM.P. , in the 
“ Queen's Prime Ministers" Series—in order to meet the requirements of 
the American Copyright Act—is held over until MON DA Y, JULY 6th. 

The book is written from the standpoint of intimate personal acquaintance, as well as official experience, and its interest is enhanced bp the fact 
that the author has been able to enlist the sympathy and to a certain extent the assistance of some of Mr. Gladstone's contemporaries and friends. 
The book will contain a hitherto unknown photogravure portrait, of exceptional interest. 

** As the publishers have reason to conclude that the demand for the book will be widespread and rapid, THE TRADE ARE 
REQUESTED TO SEND TEEIR ORDERS AT ONCE. _ 

THE COLONIAL YEAR-BOOK for 1891. By A. J. R~ Trendell, C.M.G., of the 

Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Special Tapers by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society, and J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. With 
890 pages and 12 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6e. __ 

THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP FRASER. By John W. Higgle, M.A. 

Vicar of Mosslcy Hill, Liverpool, Hon.Canon of Liverpool. Author of “Godliness and Manliness,” “True Religion,” Ac.; also Editor of Bishop Frasers Beimons. POPULAR 
REVISED EDITION, with a New Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Many important and hitherto unpublished letter* enrich a volume which casts a flood of light on every phase of Fraser's currer in Lancashire.This fascinating biography ."—Standard. _ 

THE BROAD CHURCH; or, What is Coining. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, Author 

of “ Poets in the Pulpit,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

" It is a book whioh neither Aguostics nor those who are in sympathy with the progress of religious thought ought to pars by unnoticed.”— Manchester Eromtnei. 

COUNT” CAMPELLO and CATHOLIC REFORM in ITALY. By the Rev. Alex. 

BOBEBTSON, of San Bemo. With Preface by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5 h._ _ 

AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY of Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, authorised by 

his Family, largely Autobiographic. By his Son, WILLIAM C. BEECHER, and his Son-in-Law, Rev. SAMUEL ECOVILLE, aisifctid by Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Profusely illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

DAVID COX and PETER DE WINT: Memoirs of their Lives and Works. By 

GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. (New Volume in the “Great Artists Series.”), 

JUGGERNAUT : a Veiled Record. By George Cary Eggleston and Dolores 

MARBOURG. Crown 8vo, cloth, He. 

THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a Study of Society of Johannesburg. By Anna, 

COUNTESS de BBEMONT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6«. 

THE COBBLER of CORNIKERANIUM. By the Rev. A. N. Malan, Author of 

“ Uncle Towser,” Ac. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE STRUCTURE of FIBRES, YARNS, and FABRICS: being a Practical 

Treatise for the use of all Persons employed in the Manufacture of Textile Fabrics. By E. A. POSSELT, Author of “ The Technology of Textile Design,” Ac. Accompanied by over 
400 Illustrations. Two volumes hound m one, 4to, cloth, £3 3s. 

TWO WORKS ON ELECTRICITY. 

A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By J. E. H. 

GORDON, B.A., M.Inst.C.E. Third Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 700 page*, with 72 Full-page Plates, and 313 Illustrations in the Text, £2 2s. 

“ At once takes its place among the books with which every investigator and every teacher who goes beyond the merest rudiments must needs equip himself.... Is prodigal of bcautifully-exccutcd diagrams and 
drawings made to scale."—Times. 

DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. With a Chapter on 

FntRRiBKsby J. E. H. Gordon, B.A., M.Inst.C.E., Director of and Consulting Engineer to the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company. Illustrated by Herbert Fell. Demy 6vo, 
cloth extra, 12 s. The Illustrations are entirely New and Original, engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper. 

" Can hardly l»e read without profit by anyone who is abou*. to ‘ install ’ electric light in his or her house .”—Saturday Review. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE RICHEST MERCHANT in ROTTERDAM. By A. N. Homer, Author of 

“ Red Ruin,” Ac. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

” There Is some pleasant landscape both Devonian and Dutch....in the second volume the story becomes exciting.’'—.! thenajum. 

NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By Hugh Coleman Davidson, Author of “The Old 

Adam,” Ac. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

"The book is one that will he read without the skipping of a line."— Scotsman, 

JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the Merchant Service. By Robert Brown. 

Author of “Jack’s Yarn,” Ac. New EJition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0«. 7 

•* Among recent tales of the sea, ‘Jack Abbott» Log ’ ranks high. It is a rattling good story, or rather stories."— OcoUnutn. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MAESTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Petter Lane, Fleet Street, E,C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW LIST. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Novels af all Circulating Libraries. 

i. 

By John Strange Winter.—The OTHER 

MAT T’S WfFT! By the Author 
of “Booties' Baby,” “Beautiful 
Jim,” “Army Society,” “He 
Went for a Soldier,” &c. 2 vols. 

“Like everything the authoress has written, it is light and read- 
aide.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“.... It is well written and lively."— Q ween. 

**_A crisp, bright novel—The matter of it is wholly fresh, and 

peculiarly the authoress's own.Jack Trevor is a vigorously drawn 

character_a long series of well-sustained incidents.. ..The reader 

lights upon this novel as a traveller amid the sterility of a desert 
happens up^n an oasis, and with iust the same feelings of satisfaction. 

... .The tone is excellent and the literary workmanship it finished.* 

Pictorial World. 

“ Readers will find the author’s usual wealth of bright and cheery 
dialogue.”— Globe. 

n. 

/'Author of “As in a Looking \ 
Glass,” ) 

^Author of^“ Spiders andj 

MY FACE IS MY FORTUNE. By 

the Authors of “A Daughter’s 
Sacrifice,” “ Margaret I’.yng,” &c. 
2 vols. 

“ Is a pret*y romance. The cleverness displayed by (he authors in 
saving the illusion through a course of adventures moi«t perilous to its 
existence is enough to sustain a reader’s interest at a keen pitch 
tliioughout the Iwok. while their w it and pleasant satire on the world 
afford plenty of amusement."— Sc Atman. 

m. 

The LAIRD o’ COCKPEN. 

By the Author of “ Dame Dur¬ 
den,” “Sheba,” “Miss Kate,” 
&c. 3 vols. 

“ —One of the l»cfct by this authoress Publisher*' Cimtl r. 
“‘Rita’ is a great favourite; she writes steadily and is read 

assiduously-The sketches of Scotch life are exceedingly clever.. 

The l took is worth the trouble of reading."— .St. Stephen's Review. 

“The * Laird o’ Cockpen ’ may be useful to husbands at this trying 
period when the Jackson judgment is still fresh.”— Doily Teltgraph. 

“....Is a pretty Scotch love-story.... it is very highly to be com¬ 
mended."— Whitehall Review. 

“ It is rather in the manner of her charming hook, * Dame Dur¬ 
den,' which it recalls by many touches of wistful and tender i*itlios.' 

Morning Post. 

By Col. Rowan Hamilton —BETWIXT 

TWO LOVERS. By the Author 
of “The Last of the Comets,” 
&c. 2 vols., 12s. [Immediately. 


By F. 0. Philips 
and Percy Fendall 


By “Rita.”- 


To be issued immediately. 

PEARL: an English Poem of the 

Fourteenth Century. Edited, with Introduction, 
Modem Rendering, and Notes, by ISRAEL 
GOLLANCZ, M.A. With Introductory Quatrain 
by the Laureate, and Frontispiece by W. Holman 
Hunt. Demy 8vo, lx.-140 pages, printed by 
Constable. Limited issue: 500 copies on hand¬ 
made paper, 60 copies (50 for sale) on Japanese 
paper. 

Subscription price befurc publication, 10s. 6d. and 
£1 5s. for the Japauese copies, nearly all of which are 
subscribed for. These prices, which are net, will be 
raised as soon as the book is issued. Full Prospectus 
on application. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

At all Circulating Libraries and of all Booksellers. 

GEORGE ELIOT, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
BROWNING, NEWMAN. 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS from the 

ATHEX.V.VM. By JOSEPH JACOBS. 16mo, 
xxiv.-162 pages, printed by Constable in old-faced 
type on laid paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Introduction. 

Contents George Eliot (Necrologe; Theophrastus 
Such; Essays; Cross’s Life)—Matthew Arnold (Nec¬ 
rologe ; Discourses in America)—Robert Browning 
(Necrologe)—John Henry Newman (Necrologe; 
Hutton’s Life; Letters, iSrc.). 


IMPRESSIONS and OPINIONS 

by GEORGE MOORE, Author of “ Confessions 
of a Young Man,” &c. 16mo, 346 pages, elegantly 
printed by Constable on laid paper, with wide 
margin, cloth, uncut (uniform in format and typo¬ 
graphy with Mr. W. E. Henley’s “View and 
Reviews”), 5s. net. 

Contents. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, tastefully printed 
and bound in doth, price 3s. fid. 

Poets of the People in 
Foreign Lands. 

By J. W. CROMBIE. 

“ A genuine and substantial contribution to the belles leUrts 

.His verse is neat and accurate, his prose is flowing and 

pleasant. ”— Globe. 

“Abundance of interesting matter... Matter sufficient to 
have furnished forth a stout octavo.”— Speak-r. 

“ A singularly well-written and charming little volume. 

Every line will be found well worth reading.” 

Literary World . 


In fcap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d. post free. 

The English Re-discovery 
and Colonisation of 
America. 

By JOHN B. and MARIE A. SHIPLEY. 

“An interesting discussion, by John B. and Marie A. 
Shipley, on the vexed question of the discovery of the NeW 
World. It is contended that the original discoverer was 
Leif Erickson, and the date A.u. 1000, or nearly 500 years 
prior to the voyage of Columbus. Comparatively little im¬ 
portance is attached by the authors to Columbus’s supposed 
discovery ; while to Sebastian Cabot and the followers of the 
Atlantic route is attributed the civilisation and colonisation 
of the country .”—Morning Post. 


In crown Svo, price 3s. fid. 

Exciting Leaves from a 
Curates Diary. 

By B. 8. BERRINGTON, B.A. 

“ Attractive and well-written records of an eventful life.’* 

Christian. 

“ Plenty of variety, and sufficient excitement to make the 
story attractive .”—Ecclesiastical Chronicle. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


By Fergus Hume.— WHOM GOD HATH 

JOINED. By the Author of 
‘ ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
“Miss Mephistopheles,” “The 
Man with a Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 

[Immediately. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

By B. L. Farjeon —TOILERS OF 
BABYLON. (New Edition.) By the 
Author of “ The Mystery of M. Felix,” 
Ac. In picture boards, 2s. 

TWO SEW A OUEIML ONE-SHILLING .NOVELS. 

Each in picture cover; cloth. Is. 6d. 

By Helen Mathers. 

THE MYSTERY of No. 13. 

By Constance Mac Ewen. 

THREE WOMEN IN ONE BOAT: a 

River Sketch. By the Author of “Miss Beauchamp - 
a Philistine,” “ Soap,” &c. 



Serial Tales by B. M. Crokerand Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn commenced in “BELGRAVIA," 
and Serial Tales by Mrs. Oliphant and 
Curb's Yorke commenced in “LONDON 
SOCIETY," Magazine for January. 

The CATALOGUE of WORKS in PRINT 

by John Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Hawley 
Smart, B. L. Farjeon, Fergus Hume, Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, “Rita,” Mrs. Hungerford (Author of “Molly 
Bawn ”i, Helen Mathers, B. M. Croker, Florence Warden, 
Mrs. Alexander, F. C. Philips, Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., ana Mrs. Campbell Praed, Bret 
Harte, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Sir Randal 
Roberts. Bart., Lady Margaret Maj cm lie. The Hon. Mrs. 
Fetherstonhuugh, Marie Corelli, AID el f!. Calmour, 
Mrs. Houstoim, May Crommelin, Florence Murry a*, The 
Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd, Katharine Chetwynd, Col. 
Rowan Hamilton, William Day, and other Authors, will 
be sent on application. 

F.V.White 4c Co., 31,8outhamptou-st.Strand,W.C. 


Balzac —Turgueneff—A Great Poet (Verlaine)— 
Two Unknown Poets (Laforgue and Rimbault) —La 
Reve—Le Revers d’un Grand Homme—An Actress 
of the Eighteenth Century (Mile. Clairon)—Mummer 
Worship—Our Dramatists and their Art—Ghosts— 
Th4itre Libre—Meissonier and the Salon Julian—Art 
for the Villa—Degas—The New Pictures in the National 
Gallery. 


MODERN CUSTOMS and 

ANCIENT LAWS of RUSSIA: being the 
Hchester Lectures for 1889-90. By MAXIME 
KOVALEVSKY, Ex-Professor of jurisprudence 
in the University of Moscow. Demy 8vo, pp. 
X.-2G0, 7s. 6d. 


W. E. HENLEY.—A BOOK of 

VERSES. Third Edition (uniform with the 
Second). Printed on hand-made paper, and bound 
in half-morocco, Roxburgh, gilt top, 5s. net. 

A few copies of the First Edition (published in 
1888), which contains six poems less than the Second 
and Third Edition, still for sale in the original boards 
at 5s. net. j also a few copies of the Second Edition, 
bound in crimson crash, gilt top, at 4s. net. 


GRAETZ.—HISTORY of the 

JEWS. Authorised English Translation by B. 
LOWY. To be completed in Five Volumes, demy 
Svo, upwards of 600 pages each, strongly and 
handsomely bound in cloth. 

Vols. I. and II. now ready at 10s. 6d. each. 

*,* Subscription price for the five volumes, 36s., 
payab'c in advance. 

GBAETZ’S GESCHICHTE der JUDEN has long 
been recognised as the Standard Work on the subject. 
The present English Edition has been produced under 
the Author’s superintendence. 


In crown Svo, tastefully printed and bound, 
price 3s. fid. 

The Fountain of Youth. 

A FANTASTIC TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 

By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON, 

Author of “The New Medusa,” “Imaginary 
Sonnets,” “Apollo and Marsyas,” i-c. 

“Will most certainly add to the reputation of the author. 
There is wit and humour, and light, good-natured irony here. 
Mr. Lee Hamilton ia a word-painter—one of the moat power¬ 
ful—and master of various styles: his readers will be glad for 
more of him.”— Echo. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in 
doth, price 5s. 

Solitary Song. 

by ALLEYNE HARRIS. 

We find here much that ia excellent and full of promise. 
The study in dialect, entitled ‘Granny on the Jubilee,” ia 
really clever, and much feeling is compressed into it. The 
tine stanzas addressed to ‘ Robin Redbreast ’ also embody a 
happy idea. ‘ Footmarks’ is lucid in expression, and shows 
a command of language and metre.”— Oxford Chronicle. 


Tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. fid. 
and Is. 6d. 

Songs of the Day and 
Night; 

on, 

ORIGINAL HYMNS FOR PUBLIC AND FRIVA 
PRAISE AND READING, 

And containing the Life-Story of Jesus Chris 
with other Sacred Poems. 

By the Rev ALEXANDER B. GROSAUT 
D.D., LL.D. 


London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.Ci 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents for MAY, 1S91. 

I. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. XVII.-XX. 

II. PAR8FIELD: a Jacobite Rapparec. 
rtl. BORES and BORED. „ 

IV. THOSE WESTERTON GtRI.S. Chaps. V.-VIH. 

V. THROUGH CHINESE SPECTACLES. 

VI. "LA BELLA." (Conclusion.) 
vn. NOTES of a BOOK-COT,LECTOR. 

VIII. LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. XVIII.-XXI. 

Caaea for binding the volumes of "Ti:sum.e Bab "can 
be obtained of all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 

Will be ready next week. 

A SPECIAL EDITION OF 

THE LETTERS OF 

HORACE WALPOLE, 

Fourth Earl of Orford. 

Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. A New Edition, 
printed on large hand-made paper (limited to 100 copies;, 
with G3 Portraits on Steel, Arms, Pedigrees, Vignettes, &c. 
In ‘J vols., royal 8vo, bound in vellum, gilt, 12 guineas; or 
in cloth, 10 guineas. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 

A NEW NOVEL BY LADY LINDSAY. 

BERTHA’S EARL. 

By the Author of “ Caroline.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SIN OF 
JOOST AVELIXGH.” 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

44 If any number of Dutch writers are producing work equal 
to Maartens’s, our insular ignorance is a thing to be deplored. 
It is thut of a man who has in him a vein of genuino genius, 

a true artist.The reader will feel thot he is making the 

acquaintance of work of singular freshness and power.” 

Acad* my. 

u No living English story-teller has greater mastery of the 
essential faculties of his art .”—Illustrated London Sews. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 

AN AMERICAN DUCHESS; 

A Pendant to “Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 

By W. FRASER R A E. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ It is immensely refreshing to encounter a writer who, like 
Anthony Trolliqie, prestnts us with realistic portraits of 
people who resemble the men and women wliora we meet daily 
in club and drawing-room. The political chapters are 
especially good, and tne book is, in short, a clever and lifelike 
novel which is well worth reading.”— Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 

THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


Cassell & Company's A nnounoements. 


To be completed in Three Parts, price Is. each. Part I. 
ready next week. Parts II. and III. during May. 

ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES 

FOB 1891, 

Containing about One Hundred and Fifty 
beautiful reproductions of representative 
pictures and sculpture in the Academy, and 
forming a comprehensive and permanent 
Fine Art record of this year’s Exhibition. 

*,* Notwithstanding the fact that the price of this work has 
hitherto been advanced almost immediately after pub¬ 
lication, the Parts have gone rapidly out of print. 
Orders should therefore be registered at the booksellers 
forthwith. _ 

NOW READY, Price Is. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

FOR MAY, Containing 

“ Glad Spring.” By George Wetiierbri;, R.L Etched 
by J. Dobie. 

The Royal Academy, 1891. By M. H. Spielmanx. 
With 3 Illustrations. 

Berkeley Castle. By Peucv Fitzoerald. With G Illus¬ 
trations by W. Hatherell. 

The Myth of the Nightingale on Greek Vase- 
Paintings. By Miss J. E. Harrison. With 2 Illus¬ 
trations. 

“The International Shakspere.” With 3 Illus¬ 
trations. 

The Royal Holloway College Picture Gallery. By 

Walter Sham-Sparrow. With 6 Illustrations. 
Hokusai: a Study. In 2 Parts. By 8. Bixo. With 
7 Illustrations. 

The French Revival of Etching. By Frederick 
Wedmore. With 4 Illustrations. 

The Chroniole of Art : Art in April. 

“ The best written and best illustrated of the Art periodicals 
—a wonderful shilling’s-worth.”— (trophic. 


NEW VOLUMES. 

THE NEW VOLUME BY U. 

Noughts and Crosses. Stories, 

Studies, and Sketches. By Q., Author of “ Dead Man’s 
Rock,” 44 The Splendid Spur,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

[ Xow ready. 

Richard Redgrave, C.B., R.A. 

Memoir compiled from his Diary. By F. M. REDGRAVE. 
With Portrait and Three Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

[ Heady shortly. 

The World Before the Deluge. 

Edited and Revised by the late H. W. BRISTOWE, 
F.R.8., F.G.8., and newly Revised by Dr. ROBERT 
BROWN, F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &c. Illustrated throughout. 
3s. Gd. 

Graven in the Rock; or, <he 

Historical Accuracy of the Bible continued by reference 
to the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures in the British 
Museum and elsewhere. By the Rev. Dr. SAMUEL 
KINNS, F.R.A.8., &c., &c. With numerous Engravings. 
12s. 6d. 

The First Edition teas subscribed for before publication. A 
Second Edition is in the press , and will be ready shortly. 

Volame V., now ready, Price 6s., of 

Cassell’s New Popular Educator. 

With New Text, New Illustrations, New Coloured Plates, 
New Maps in Colours, New Size, New Type. 


Now readv, in 1 large 8vo voL, doth, 779 pages, and 
illustrated with 857 Figures, price 25s. 

MAMMALS, 

Living and Extinct. 

By WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, C.B., F.R 8., D.C.L., 
Director of the Natural History Departments, 

British Museum; 

AXD 

RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A. 


ZOOLOGICAL ARTICLES 

Contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A, LL.D., F.R.8., 
Deputy Lioacre Professor in the University of Oxford. 

To which arc added Kindred Articles by 
Profs. W. J. Sollas, LL D., F.R.S., L. Von Graff. Ph.D., 
A. A. W. Hubrkciit, LL.D., A. G. Bournk, D.8c., and 
W. A. Herdmax, D.Bc. 

In 1 vol., 4to, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


DE GUINCEY’S WORKS. 

New' a.vd Exlauqed Editiox. 

Edited by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Illustrated with Portraits, &c. 

In li vols., crown 8vo, price 3s. Gd. each; or complete, 49s. 


THE RELIGION OF THE 
SEMITES. 

Fundamental Institutions. 

By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D., 

Follow of Christ’. College, and Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 488, price 15s. 


THE LIVES OF THE 
FATHERS. 

Sketches of Church History In Biography. 

By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D , F.R.8., 
Arehdeacm of Westminster and Chaplain to the Houi3 o F 
Commons. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, pp. 1,552, price 2is. 


THE PRIVATE 
LAW OF ROME. 

By the late JAMES MUIRHEAD, 

Professor of Roman Law in the University of Edinburgh. 
In demy Svo, price 21s. 


BLACK’S GENERAL 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

EDITION 1890. 


44 The story is lively and exciting, has all the air of being 
based upon some actual story of crime, and will be read with 
Unbroken interest ."—Graphic. 


The Only Complete Editions. 

THE ING0LDSBY LEGENDS. 

By the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 
Illustrated by Cm ik.-hank, Lsi cu, Ti .vmel, Di M.ukiei:, 
Duylk, 

The Illustrated Edition. — Crown 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, 21s. ' " 

The Carmine Edition.— ill demy Svo, gilt edges, 
XOs. fid. 

The Burlington Edition.-A Cabinet Edition, 3 vols., 
fcap. svo, los. ud. 

The Edinburgh Edition.—Crown Svo, doth, Os. 

The Popular Edition.—Crown 8 0 , cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

Tho Victoria Edition.-A rocky. Edition, fcap. Svo, 
cloth, 1 m. g«J. ; paper wrapper, Is. 

Tho Alexandra Edition. —large type, dt mv svo, paper 
wrapper, Is.; cloth, gilt ed res, li. Gi. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

TubUshen In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE NAVAL EXHIBITION. 

All About the Royal Navy. By 

W. LAIRD CLOWES. Illustrated. Price Is. 

.Heady shortly. 

NOTICE. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson will be 

published on MAY 13, as a Volume of the New Ikmf. of 
Cassell’s National Library, price 3d , or cloth, ed. 

%■ Orders shwld at once bs yicu at the Hoohsellera. 

A LIBRARY EDITION OF 

Southey’s Life of Nelson, with a 

Preface by J. K. LAUGHTON, has been prepared by 
Messrs. Cvsski.i. A CoMrAXV. This Edition is hand¬ 
somely printed in clear, readable type, and illustrated 
with Eight Full-page Plates. Ex crown Svo,cloth, 3». Gd. 

In a Conning Tower. By If. O. 

ABNOLp-FOR.-Tl’.K, Authoi of “The Citizen Reader,” 
Ac With Original Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 
Cloth, Is. __ 

V Co: ell & Company's NEW COMPLETE CATA¬ 
LOGUE will be sent post free on application. 

C'a sei/. A' Company, Limited, Ludgatc llill, London. 


A Series of 57 Maps, executed in the best style of the art, 
containing the latest African Discoveries and New Boundaries*, 
and accompanied with a newly compiled Index of 80,ooo 
Names, giving the latitude and longitude of every place in the 
Atlas. 

In folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £3 3s. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 

NINTH EDITION. 

Edited by TH08. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D., and 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 

In 21 volumes and Index, 4to, cloth, price £37 ; or in half¬ 
morocco, £45 Gs. 

A Detailed Prospectus of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

With Specimen Pages, <fcc., may be obtained from any 
Bookseller, or from the Publishers. 

London: 

ADAM Sc CHARLES BLACK, Soho Squak*. 


Digitized by boodle 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The First Crossing of Greenland. By 
Fridtjof Nansen. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Hubert Majendie Gepp. 
In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

It is now more than two years since Dr. 
Nansen performed the remarkable feat 
which first brought his name prominently 
before the world; and as he himself told 
the story of his adventures to the Royal 
Geographical Society and the British 
Association soon after his return to Europe, 
the main facts have been familiar to the 
public for some time. The full narrative 
of the journey is therefore somewhat late, 
and does not materially add to our previous 
knowledge, so far, at least, as the crossing 
of Greenland is concerned. On the other 
hand, it is peculiarly interesting at the 
present time—apart from the value which it 
must always possess as the authentic record 
of a singularly daring and successful ex¬ 
pedition—as an index to the character and 
capacity of the man who proposes next year 
to attempt to reach the North Pole by 
means which, in a different way, are at 
least as hazardous as the scheme which was 
so freely criticised in 1887. In that year 
Dr. Nansen astonished the world in general 
by calmly announcing his intention of 
getting as near to the east coast of Green¬ 
land as possible, in about GG° N. latitude, 
on board a Norwegian sealer, crossing with 
small open boats through or over the stream 
of ice which drifts southward along the 
coast and has more than once proved fatal 
to stout ships, and, having climbed tho 
forbidding mountain barrier between the 
inhospitable coast and the still more in¬ 
hospitable interior, to drag sledges, pro¬ 
visions, and instruments to Christianshaab, 
on the west coast, a distance of about 120 
miles across what was generally supposed 
to bo practically an ice continent. Next 
year ho proposes, with serenity unruffled 
by his Greenland experiences, to reach the 
New Siberian Islands by way of Behring’s 
Strait, push as far as possible into the ice, and 
“ just go with the current,” which, according 
to his theory, ought to carry him across the 
Pole to the sea between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland in the course of two years. The 
vessel is to be built with sloping sides, so 
that when nipped by the ice she will “ only 
be raised up and lie safe and sure ”; but 
should she be crushed, he considers there 
will be “ little risk ” in doserting her and 
taking to the ice. It will be remembered 
that, when the Tegethoff was “ raised up ” in 
this way, the ice floes accumulated under 
her until she was high and dry on the top 
of a miniature ice mountain, like the Ark 


on Mount Ararat; and the risk involved in 
taking to the ice with open boats, and 
“ taking,” or being driven, from the edge 
of the drifting pack to the open sea, is not 
generally considered a “ trifle ” by those 
who have had similar experiences. 

It is evident from his book that Dr. 
Nansen’s powers of endurance and perse¬ 
verance are very great, and that he also 
possesses a large share of that “ calm open- 
eyed rashness ” which the present Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford regards as the special 
attribute of “ Englishmen born.” But it is 
equally evident mat he has not had much 
experience of ice-navigation, and that on 
some points he is an “ enthusiast,” who 
has been humorously defined as “a person 
who believes about four times as much as 
he can prove.” His first venture was a 
brilliant success; and it is within the bounds 
of possibility that the more formidable 
undertaking which he now contemplates, 
although the plan of operations appears to 
violate some of the first principles laid down 
by eminent Arctic authorities, may have an 
equally happy result. But it should not be 
forgotten that, while nothing succeeds like 
success, success does not necessarily prove 
the correctness of the theory which may 
have led to its achievement; and Dr. 
Nansen’s own account of his adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes is the best justifi¬ 
cation of the criticisms and warnings which 
he now seems to think were unfounded. A 
man may jump out of window, and reach 
the ground without breaking his neck ; but 
it does not follow that those who advised 
him to descend by tho staircase were the 
victims of “ absurd hallucinations ” (vol. i. 
p. 14). And since failure, however glorious 
it may be, has a tendency to injure 
a cause in the eyes of the public, who 
naturally do not look very far beneath the 
surface, it is well to bear in mind, in the 
true interests of Arctic discovery, that the 
happy issue of Dr. Nansen’s first expedition 
does not in any way imply the probable 
success of the next, except in so far as the 
assurance of bold and resolute leadership is 
concerned. 

Whatever may be thought of Dr. Nan¬ 
sen’s theories and hypotheses, his practice 
must needs command general and unstinted 
admiration. No one can read his book 
without being impressed by his earnestness 
of purpose, and his unaffected cheeriness 
and good humour. He considers every 
detail of his equipment as carefully and 
thoroughly as a certain distinguished 
Arctic explorer of whom it used to be said 
that he shavod his lead pencils in order to 
reduce the weight on his sledge; and he 
faces extreme cold, hardship, and privation 
with unfailing courage and equanimity. 
Both by physical training and by the habit 
of scientific research, he is specially qualified 
as an explorer, and his eminently readable 
book shows that he also possesses consider¬ 
able literary talent. He gives a full ac¬ 
count of everything connected with the 
expedition, including an extremely interest¬ 
ing chapter on “ ski,” the Norwegian name 
for the form of snowshoo in general use 
among the nations of the old world; an 
account of previous attempts to explore the 
inland ice and to reach the east coast of 


Greenland; a graphic sketch of the Eskimo: 
and a summary of the scientific results of 
the expedition. So that, although the two 
volumes contain upwards of a thousand 
pages, about one-third only are devoted to 
the actual work of the expedition, from the 
time of its leaving the Jason off the east 
coast to its arrival at Godthaab on the west 
coast. The whole book is, however, so full 
of information, and at the same time so bright 
and entertaining, that even such familiar 
subjects as Iceland, and the pure and 
hybrid Eskimo races of East and South 
Greenland, are invested with a fresh 
interest, while many portions are of real 
value. The chapter on equipment, for 
instance, will be most useful to any future 
expeditions that may be organised on 
similar lines; and, as it has now been proved 
that the difficulties of the journey across 
the inland ice can be overcome by skill and 
determination, it is more than likely that 
attempts will be made, sooner or later, to 
explore the more northern parts of the 
country. 

Dr. Nansen states that the expedition 
“ owed its origin entirely to the Norwegian 
sport of * skilobning,’ ” or running on 
“ski.” Every member of the party was 
an experienced “ skilober,” and all their 
“ prospects of success were based upon the 
superiority of 1 ski,’ in comparison with all 
other means of locomotion when large tracts 
of snow have to be traversed.” Later on he 
tells us that “ they were an absolute neces¬ 
sity,” and that without their help the expe¬ 
dition would “ have advanced very little way, 
and even then died miserably, or have been 
compelled to return.” 

“ For nineteen days continuously we used our 
‘ ski,’ from early morning till late in the eve¬ 
ning, and the distance we thus covered was not 
much less than 240 miles.” 

So little is known about the sport of 
“skilobning” outside thefew countries where 
it is practised, that Dr. Nansen’s account of 
the history and astonishing development of 
the art of late years will seem little short of 
marvellous to those who, to quote the author 
of the old Norse treatise Kongespeilet, 

“ know not the art and cunning whereby boards 
can be trained to this great speed; who know 
not that on the mountains there is nothing 
among things which run upon the face of the 
earth which can outstrip or escape tho pursuit 
of that man who has boards beneath his feet, 
even though he bo left no whit swifter than 
other men as soon as he has taken the boards 
from off his feet.” 

Though not exactly “ boards,” in tho 
ordinary sense of the word, “ ski ” are, in 
fact, long, narrow strips of wood, eight feet 
more or less in length, from three to four 
inches in breadth, and about an inch thick 
in the centre under the foot, decreasing to 
about a quarter of an inch at either end. 
They are curved upwards and pointed in 
front, and sometimes at both ends, and are 
attached to the feet by loops and scraps. 
The idea of “sending some strong young 
Norwegians, who were accustomed to 
traverse the mountains in the winter 
on ‘ ski ’ in pursuit of game,” to 
explore tho interior of Greenland, was 
started in Denmark so long ago as the year 
1728 ; and several expeditions have actually 
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been provided with “ ski,” “ but, on the 
whole, more to their hindrance than their 
help.” The only time they liavo done good 
service was in the case of Nordenskiold’s 
two Lapps in 1883; and, for anything that 
appears to the contrary on the face of his 
narrative, it still seems open to question 
whether Dr. Nansen himself might not have 
achieved equal results without their aid. 
In Nordenskiold’s case tho two Lapps were 
the only “ ski ” runners of tho party; but 
Ravna and Balto, the two Lapps who 
accompanied Dr. Nansen, were found to be 
“ of no particular use,” as far as the accom¬ 
plishments which he expected to find in 
them were concerned, “and, as a matter of 
fact, they were never used for reconnoitring 
purposes.” They were, however, a source 
of constant amusement to the four Nor¬ 
wegian members of the expedition, and had 
a habit of reading the New Testament and 
forming resolutions to lead better lives 
whenever danger threatened. 

Dr. Nansen’s reason for landing on the 
east coast was that it left “ no choice of 
routes, ‘forward’ being the only word”; 
and having thus burnt their ships behind 
them, they would need no urging to induce 
them to reach the inhabited west coast. The 
landing, however, proved to be the most 
difficult part of the undertaking; for, as the 
sealing vessel which took them to the edge 
of the ice belt was not entirely at their dis¬ 
posal, they had to force their way through 
ten or twelve miles of drifting floes, 
and were swept about 250 miles south¬ 
ward of the place where they wished to 
begin their overland journey. After twenty- 
four days of hard, dangerous, and some¬ 
times apparently hopeless work, they at last 
reached a place called Umivik, in about 
64° 20' N. lat., and started for Christians- 
haab. But by that timo it was late in the 
season ; and they soon found the snow so 
soft, the going so heavy, and the weather 
so bad, that they were forced to take a 
westerly course towards Godthaab. After 
forty-six days’ travelling, passing two weeks 
together at an altitude of more than 8000 
feet, and enduring the most intense cold, 
they reached Ameralikfjord, on the west 
coast, on the 26th of September, 1888, 
just too late to catch the last vessel of the 
season sailing for Denmark. The distance 
passed over the inland ice was about 260 
miles. 

The chief and, indeed, the only feature of 
the scenery in the interior was its absolute 
monotony. The travellers “ saw only three 
things, snow, sun, and themselves”; but 
sometimes they encountered snowstorms, 
and then they saw nothing but drifting 
snow. One day, September 8, they were 
obliged to remain in their tent, while it was 
nearly torn to pieces by the storm; and 
they often had to dig themselves out in the 
mornings and hunt for their sledges, which 
were completely buried. Washing, under 
such conditions, was of course entirely out 
of the question, and they suffered severely 
from cold, thirst, and want of fatty food. 
Not the least adventurous part of the 
journey was Dr. Nansen’s voyage of fifty 
miles from Ameralikfjord to Godthaab in a 
boat made of willow boughs, bamboo rods, 
and the canvas floor of the tent—a frail and 


leaky craft, which, judging by the illustra¬ 
tions (pp. 147 and 162, vol, ii.), was well 
described by the Eskimo as “half a boat.” 
On October 12, howover, the whole party 
were gathered at Godthaab, and soon 
became reconciled to the idea of spending 
the winter there. They lived much with 
the Eskimo, studied their methods of hunting 
and seal-catching, became expert kayakers, 
and learnt “ to appreciate such dainties as 
raw blubber, raw halibut skin, frozen crow- 
berries mixed with rancid butter, and so 
on.” Indeed, this remarkable adaptability 
to circumstances was one of the secrets of 
their success. They had made up their 
minds from the outset to “ scorn delights 
and live laborious days,” and their diet was 
of more than Spartan simplicity. Spirits 
were strictly tabooed, and, during the 
crossing, the unfortunate smokers of the 
party were allowed only one pipe “ on 
Sundays and other specially solemn occa¬ 
sions.” Raw pony was considered “ a 
nourishing and wholesome dish ”; but the 
Lapps, like “ other unenlightened folk,” 
preferred tinned beef, and maintained that 
“ none but heathens and beasts of the 
field would eat raw meat.” Moralising on 
this strange perversity, Dr. Nansen re¬ 
marks—“How common it is to see things 
in this life turned completely upside down 
by prejudice.” 

In considering tho scientific results of the 
expedition, it must bo remembered that the 
arty were pioneers, and that their first 
usiness was to cross Greenland. Their 
main energies had therefore to be devoted 
to their advance and personal safety, and 
all that they “ could do in the way of 
scientific observation was no moro than 
was compatible with rapid progress.” Dr. 
Nansen has, however, proved that, at least 
in the southern part of Greenland, the inland 
ice stretches in an unbroken sheet over the 
entire face of the country, not even a 
“ nunatak” projecting from the monotonous 
plateau, except near the edges. “ The ice- 
sheet rises comparatively abruptly from the 
sea on both sides, but more especially on 
the east coast, whilo its central position is 
tolerably flat.” The mass thus presents tho 
form of a shield, with its highest point 
nearer the east side than the west. As yet 
we have no data to show how far north the 
ice-sheet extends continuously; but it is in 
any case quite sufficiently large to allow us 
to study the various phenomena and con¬ 
ditions connected with a glacial period, and 
to show the actual working of forces whose 
results are so plainly visible in the northern 
and central parts of Europe. Thus, as 
Nordenskiold puts it, a journey across the 
country “ affords as much interest to the 
geologist as an archreologist would find if 
he had the opportunity of exploring a fully 
preserved settlement from the age of lake- 
dwellings.” The number of crevasses was 
surprisingly small, though several of the 
party narrowly escaped being entombed by 
them, and of surface rivers there wore 
practically none. 

Geologists will probably be a good deal 
exercised by some of Dr. Nansen’s opinions 
and theories with regard to ice-action, and it 
would be interesting to know why he con¬ 
siders red veils preferable to blue or green 


as a protection from snow-blindness. Hia 
altitudes and temperatures are also some¬ 
what questionable. He tells us in the 
appendix that the highest point reached was 
8,970 feet; but the narrative is contradictory- 
on this point, and it appears that tho highest 
altitudes were determined by means of 
aneroid barometers which were at the end 
of their graduated range at a height of 
7,930 feet (p. 58, vol. ii.). The ther¬ 
mometers were also unequal to the occasion, 
as the cold experienced was far beyond all 
expectations, and the sling thermometers 
only read as low as — 22° Fahr. The lowest 
temperature could not therefore “ be deter¬ 
mined with accuracy” (p. 58, vol. ii.); but 
on the night of September 11 Dr. Nansen 
put a minimum thermometer under his 
pillow, and “ in the morning the spirit was 
a good way below the scale, which marked 
— 35° Fahr.”—and this was in the tent, in 
which six men were sleeping, and in which 
they had cooked their food with the spirit- 
lamp. As Dr. Nansen mentions (p. 67, 
vol. i.) that the mercury used for the arti¬ 
ficial horizon “ never froze at mid-day,” we 
may infer that it did freeze at night; and 
Prof. Mohn has calculated that the lowest 
records “probably” reached “something; 
like —50° Fahr.,” which is beyond all 
comparison the lowest temperature ever 
observed in the month of September. Con¬ 
sidering the limited means at his disposal, 
and the difficulty of taking observations at 
all on such a journey, Dr. Nansen has every 
reason to be proud of the results obtained ; 
and, as he modestly observes, his experiences 
“ will enable future expeditions to manage 
their affairs better, and to go more leisurely 
and systematically to work.” 

The volumes are well and profusely illus¬ 
trated, there are some useful maps and 
sections, and the translation leaves nothing 
to be desired. Altogether, the book is worthy 
of the memorable achievement which it 
chronicles, and both will take an honourable 
place in the records of Arctic exploration. 
Apart from the intrinsic merit and value of 
his work, all who have the cause of geo¬ 
graphical discovery at heart will be grateful 
to Dr. Nansen for having done so much to 
take away the reproach which certain recent 
events have so unhappily brought upon it. 
We can “ close this book ” with a comfort¬ 
able feeling of security that there are no 
discreditable, or even unpleasant, “ revela¬ 
tions ” to follow. 

G. T. Tsxpub. 


The Sisters' Tragedy, with other Poems. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. (Macmillan.) 

This gift from an American poet to English 
poetry is charming for its daintiness, and 
welcome for its intrinsic worth. Mr. Aldrich 
is not a stranger to English readers, who 
long since learnt to prize the peculiar excel¬ 
lence of his verse. It has a refinement of 
form, a delicacy and grace of style, which 
belong to no common type and are entirely 
its own. There is perhaps no living poet, 
either in England or in America, who has 
greater skill in tho handling of our not too 
mellifluous language. He can make it ex¬ 
press whatever ho wishes to convey in it, 
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with a softness and elegance as marked as 
those qualities in the languages of Southern 
Europe, or with a terseness and epigrammatic 
force of which they are not capable. His 
enius has its limitations, of course. Ho 
oes not attempt great subjects, or any that 
demand—to borrow an illustration from a ' 
sister art—a broad canvas. His poems are 
cabinet pictures. But just as the accom¬ 
plished painter of cabinet pictures achieves 
results upon a small scale which are often 
more beautiful and effective than those 
obtained upon a larger one, so Mr. Aldrich 
compresses into a few pages matter which 
another writer might have elaborated, with 
far less effect, over many. The reader is 
not conscious of any compression. He 
misses nothing; there is indeed nothing 
absent that could have contributed to the 
completeness of the picture. Colour, atmo¬ 
sphere, story, essential details, all are there. 
What is not there is only that which would 
have been valueless if it had been present 
—the padding and subordinate filling-up 
which a big canvas makes necessary. The 
poem which gives its title to this volume is 
less than a hundred lines in length, but 
within that narrow compass is told the 
tragedy of two loves by which two lives were 
darkened. 

“ Two sisters loved onejman 
to one of them he was married, but her 
passion for him was not returned. The 
other he really loved, but her passion for 
him was dissembled and hidden. When he 
was dead the sisters told each other the 
grim truth they had each before kept 
secret: 

“ each to each 

Unveiled her soul with sobs and broken speech. 

Both still were young, in life’B rich summer yet; 

And one was dark, with tints of violet 
In hair and eyes, and one was blond as she 
Who rose—a second daybreak—from the sea, 
Gold-tressed and azure-eyed. In that lone place, 
Like dusk and dawn, they sat there face to face.” 

The passage quoted is a fair example of 
Mr. Aldrich’s skill in suggested portraiture. 
Half a dozen lines suffice, if not to present 
to us the actual faces of the women, yet to 
enable us to realise their dark and fair 
beauty as completely as though we saw it. 
The “ tints of violet in hair and eyes” are 
both a lovely image and a piece of accurate 
description; the phrase “ gold-tressed and 
azure-eyed ” may sound a little hackneyed, 
bat it is raised from the commonplace by 
the allusion to Yenus ; while the pithy pic¬ 
torial character of the last line— 

“ Like dusk and dawn, they sat there face to 
face”— 

is inimitable. 

Mr. Aldrich can tell a powerful story with 
as little waste of materials as is observable 
in his pictures. Witness this bit of reflec¬ 
tion in the Tuileries gardens : 

“ A spot to dream in, love in, waste one’s hours ! 
Temples and palaces, and gilded towers, 

And fairy terraces I—and yet, and yet 
Here in her woe came Marie Antoinette, 

Came sweet Corday, Du Barry with shrill cry, 

Not learning from her betters how to die ! 

Here, while the Nations watched with bated 
breath, 

Was held the saturnalia of Red Death ! 

For where that thin Egyptian shaft uplifts 
Its point to catch the dawn’s and sunset’s drifts 
Of various gold, the busy Headsman stood . . . 

Place de la Concorde—no, the Place of Blood ! ” 


Another passage from the same poem—“ The 
Last Caesar ”—will show Mr. Aldrich’s power 
of terse epigrammatic expression: 

“ How little lasts in this brave world below.' 

Love dies; hate cools ; the Caesars come and go; 

Gaunt Hunger fattens, and the weak grow 
strong. 

Even Republics are not here for long! ” 

Two of the most striking poems in this 
volume are dramatic in form; and though 
one would not say that Mr. Aldrich’s genius 
has much of the dramatic quality, he has 
yet given to the characters and incidents in 
these poems a true vividness. In one of 
them there are two characters only : one a 
Count Sergius, the other a lady masked (it 
is at a ball), whom he supposes to be the 
Pauline he wants to marry but cannot, while 
she is really the high-born Nastasia to 
whom he is pledged. The situation admits 
of bold treatment, and such it receives. 
The other drama—for it is of importance 
enough to be so-called—deals with a Franco- 
Spanish subject, and abounds in fine touches. 

But it must be admitted that Mr. Aldrich 
succeeds best in lyric verse. One would 
imagine that he does not take life too 
seriously. All the charm of it, all the love 
and joy and beauty of it, serve him for the 
matter of his songs ; and it is in this strain 
that he sings most happily— 

“ I'll not confer with Sorrow 
Till to-morrow; 

But Joy shall have her way 
This very day. 

“ Ho, eglantine and cresses 
For her tresses!— 

Let Care, the beggar, wait 
Outside the gate. 

“ Tears if yon will—but after 
Mirth and laughter; 

Then, folded hands on breast 
And endless rest.” 

George Cottekell. 


Faith and Unfaith, and other Essays. By C. 

Kegan Paul. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

A Servite father lately gave from his pul¬ 
pit the following exhortation: 

“ My children, if the Devil ever tempts you to 
think yourselves very superior persons, and to 
give good advice to poor sinners, who would be 
much better without it, say an Ace Mary, that 
you may have the grace to keep quiet.” 

This excellent warning might well be ap¬ 
plied to men of lotters, in their critical 
capacity. The present age swarms with 
superior persons, enamoured of their own 
virtues, and evor set upon preaching the 
way of salvation in literature to poor simple 
folk, who are merely worried by fine theones 
and subtle expositions. There lives and 
writes among us but one critic who has the 
right to speak with authority; who by his 
great scholarship, his unfailing taste, and 
his complete mastery of style, may command 
our attention. That critic is Mr. Pater. 
Beside him, there is no one of supreme 
power; able writers there are, learned and 
weighty, graceful and attractive, but not 
invested with plenary rights. It is not that 
we look with favour upon a monopoly in good 
criticism; but if truth will out, that is the 
truth. And sometimes, wearied and con¬ 
founded by the hubbub of voices, all confident 
and clamorous, the simple reader longs to for¬ 


swear the reading of all books but the great 
classics of the world. Yet we cannot always 
live at that great height; the immortals 
cannot be our constant companions, because 
we are unequal to them. Who could read 
Milton at odd moments? Milton, before 
reading whom, said Lamb, there should 
be “ a solemn service of music.” And so, 
to take Congreve’s phrase, we “ refine upon 
our pleasures ” : and, instead of reading 
the great classics, we sometimes like to read 
wise and pleasant things about them. But, 
unless the critic be himself a man of great 
genius, we resent his patronage of the 
great; and when clever writers chatter to 
us about the profound insight of the New 
Criticism, with all its show of scientific 
method, we innocently wonder whether, in 
the opinion of these gentlemen, the great 
classics exist only to be classified. Rever¬ 
ence, courtesy, gentleness, are the becoming 
virtues of all who write upon the great 
achievements of literature. 

It is because criticism in this age has 
become thus arrogant and thus tedious, that 
we welcome the more heartily such a book 
as this collection of essays by Mr. Kegan 
Paul. It is sane, and it is simple; and 
how ill-used many an essayist would con¬ 
sider himself upon receiving that praise! 
For, whereas sanity and simplicity were 
once counted for good gifts, in these days 
an obscure and unwholesome manner is 
preferred: to be sensible is to be inartistic, 
and to cultivate sobriety is to hinder beauty. 
Could but an Horace or a Pope, a Quintilian 
or a Dr. Johnson, come among us, and visit 
our affectations with the scourge of his wit! 
Failing that, the best thing is to cherish 
those books which quietly and pleasantly 
put before us the forgotten virtues of 
sound reason and of common sense. Mr. 
Kegan Paul has here gathered together 
seven essays from among his contribu¬ 
tions to various magazines. Four of them, 

“ Faith and Unfaith,” “ Thomas A Kempis,” 
“Pascal’s Pensees,” and “The Story of 
Jean Calas,” deal with matters of religious 
sentiment; tho rest, upon “What we know 
of Shakspere,” “The Production and Life 
of Books,” and “On English Prose Style,” 
deal with literary things. These are some* 
what varied topics; but the careful reader 
will assent to the writer’s claim when he 
says: 

“ To myself there appears a spiritual affinity in 
most of them, in that they were the outcome of 
doubts and difficulties now at rest. It has 
seemed right, however few the matter may con¬ 
cern, that since the reoord of inward strife was 
given to the world, the same essays should be 

mg that the'strife is over, ^vndfwitlftlie intima¬ 
tion that, if I have been in error in what I have 
said concerning any of the church’s doctrines, I 
submit in this, as in all things, to her teaching.” 

The book has, therefore, this especial 
interest: that it is the work of one who has 
handled the great records of spiritual life 
and history in the spirit of inquiring Liberal¬ 
ism, and who has found an answer in the 
august doctrines of Catholic Christianity. 

“ Plnrima quacsivi: per singula quaeque cucurri: 

Nec quidquam invent melius quam credere 
Christo.” 

Now the signal merit of the first essay, 
“Faith and Unfaith,” lies in its clear, 
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broad statement of tho facts; it has no 
patience with elaborate compromise, and 
nice calculation, and precarious balance. 
There are certain things in which the mean 
must be wrong, and one of two extremes 
must be right. In the question of 
Faith and' Unfaith, the mean is tenta¬ 
tive Christianity in all its forms; the 
extremes are tho Catholic and Roman 
Church, and Positive Science. Probability is, 
indeed, as Butler and as Newman insist, the 
guide of life; but probability has its degrees, 
and a probability which is merely the 
expression of cowardice, prejudice, or fear, 
is worth little. The countless sects and 
heresies of Christendom have just this sort 
of probability on their side ; religious truth, 
they say, is uncertain, and Rome must be 
wrong, because to think so is a first prin¬ 
ciple of common sonso ; let us scrape 
together what beliefs wo can, and trust in 
Providence. So, in tho hope that what 
they hold will prove enough for safety, the 
severed churches and congregations abide 
in their narrow borders. Mr. Kogan Paul 
appeals primarily to such believers, showing 
that from the first premises of faith follow 
in logical order and in grand procession tho 
whole array of Catholic doctrines. “ The I 
first step, I am master not to take ” ; but, 
that step taken, tho whole journey is under¬ 
taken. You may halt here and there, and 
imagine that you have found a home in 6omo 
half-way house; none the less, between the 
complete suspension of judgment and tho 
complete venturo of faith, there is no ten¬ 
able position. This is worked out by Mr. 
Kegan Paul in detail; and, while there is 
no question of his strong assurance that 
truth lies only upon the Catholic side, ho 
shows a generous appreciation of whatever 
is estimable in the doubts and difficulties of 
other men. Those who know his earlier 
volume of Biographical Sketches must have 
admired tho cordial- sympathy which, with 
no sacrifice of logic, could discern and 
respect the various excellences of Catholics, 
Anglicans, Protestants, Latitudinnrians, 
and Agnostics. In tho two essays upon 
Thomas a Kernpis and upon Pascal, there is 
presented to us a fine contrast between 
two spiritual characters: the profound peace 
of cloistral meditation, and tho profound 
faith of a soul long troubled by philosophy 
and by tho world. Quietist and onthusiast! 
both Thomas and Pascal have something of 
either spirit; but the ono gives us a calm 
consolation, and tho other a consuming 
ecstasy; and those in modem days, whose 
minds are restless and ill at ease, can find 
much to help them in these two teachers 
de contemptu Mundi. In contrast with such 
unhappy and querulous thinkers as Amiel 
and his fellow mystics of science, Thomas 
and Pascal are healthy and practical, for all 
their withdrawal from the noisy world ; for, 
ns St. Bernard said, “ Si de fatuis virginibus 
es, congregatio tibi neeessaria est: si do 
prudentibus, tu congregationi.” Wherever 
the Imitatio and the Pensees are read, 
Thomas a Kompis and rascal liavo their 
congregations. 

The essay upon “ Tho Story of Jean 
Ca’as ” naturally induces the reader to com¬ 
pare it with Pattison’s essay, written, wo 
imagine, at the samo time, and certainly 


suggested by the same book: Coquerel’s 
Etude Ilistorique. Mr. Kegan Paul’s essay 
is not that which suffers in the comparison ; 
it shows admirably the artistic superiority 
of moderation to rhetoric. Pnttison, for all 
his learned taste and his severe ideal, never 
wrote anything perfectly sober in tone; his 
prejudices, and a strange intellectual irrit¬ 
ability, got the better of him. The con¬ 
cluding paragraphs of either essay will 
illustrate the difference of manner. Pattison 
writes : 

“ M. Coquerel ought to know his countrymen 
better than to think that even demonstrative 
evidence 'will procure from Catholic opinion 
justice for a Protestant. Reasonable and well 
informed men of course will see the truth. But 
the mass of Catholics are carefully protected 
from reason and information. We have little 
doubt that ns long as the Catholic religion 
shall last, their little manuals of falsified 
history will continue to repeat that Jean Calas 
murdered his son because ho had become a 
convert to the Catholic faith.” 

Mr. Kegan Paul, who no less strongly 
condemns the cruel bigotry of the outrage, 
concludes thus: 

“I have endeavoured ... to make more 
audible, perhaps, to some, tho cry, which rises 
louder and louder from men of all parties and 
creeds, for toleration and forbearance, greater 
belief in the virtues of our adversaries, and 
greater trust in man.” 

Thero can be no doubt which of these 
passages has the greator sweetness and 
light. 

Of tho other ossays directly concerned 
with literature that upon English Prose is 
the most profitable for the presont day. It 
insists upon tho necessity of good work¬ 
manship in an age tolerant of slovenliness. 
To take once more a writer so scholarly as 
Pattison, we find him writing thus in his 
Memoirs : 

“ Even at this day a country squire or rector 
on landing with his cub under his wing in 
Oxford, finds himself much at sea, &c.” 

And of late Mr. Symonds and Mr. Arthur 
(5alton have exposed many similar faults 
in his style. When so laborious and 
judicious a writer can so fail, what can be 
expocted of the canaille e.erieante, of the 
scribbling herd ? Mr. Kegan Paul has 
no morcy upon technical blunders; good 
writing must bo correct, before all else. 
He gives excellent advice and useful warn¬ 
ing ; he points to approved patterns of good 
work; he dwells upon the patience, care, 
and simplicity indispensable to success. 
The account of Shakspere is itself a fine 
example of an enthusiasm which is ardent 
yet perfectly restrained : no German heavi¬ 
ness, no fashionable English rhetoric. Mr. 
Kegan Paul can read without self-reproach 
the last words of his own book : 

“ A great responsibility is laid on those who 
write, and also on those who read. If we 
leave the circulating library on one side, and 
study the acknowledged great writers, in them 
devoutly read by day, on them meditate by 
night, so shall the great treasure of speech 
committed to our charge suffer no diminishing 
nor loss.” 

Lionel .Johnson. 


“ Great Writers.” — Sheridan, By Lloyd 
C. Sanders. (Walter Scott.) 

Mr. Sanders was at a two-fold disadvantage 
in writing this monograph. In the first 
place, any attempt to draw a very accurate 
portrait of Sheridan is foredoomed to failure, 
or at least to slight success. Notwith¬ 
standing the interest he excited by his wit, 
his eloquence, his social gifts, his relations 
with the Prince of Wales, and the contrast 
shown between his early success and final 
penury, we are still without anything that 
can be called a full and authentic record of 
his career and character. Moore might have 
produced such a work in his well-known 
“ Life but it unfortunately happened that 
he did not take very kindly to his task, 
merely glanced at the family correspondence 
placed at his disposal, often allowed the 
biographer to be sunk in the partisan, and 
wrote too soon after the dramatist’s death 
to speak freely upon matters which wo 
should be glad to see completely elucidated. 
Mrs. Norton, after pointing out many errors 
in the biography, announced an intention 
to fill this gap by means of tho papers just 
referred to, but died before she could pen 
a syllable for the intended book. The 
second disadvantage under which Mr. 
Sanders labours is that, in the treatment 
of the subject on a small scale, he has 
been forestalled by other able writers, 
notably by Mr. G. G. Sigmund, who 
approached it with no little sympathy and 
insight, and by Mrs. Oliphant, whose volume 
on Sheridan is not one of the worst in the 
“Men of Letters” series. His temerity in 
this case, however, is not ill-justified by 
the result. If the comparisons he risks are 
sometimes in his disfavour, it must at least 
be said that he has given us an attractive 
little melange of biography and criticism. 

Naturally enough, a good deal of space 
is devoted to Sheridan’s achievements as a 
dramatist, upon which nine-tenths of his 
fame now depends. For one person who 
has read the imperfect reports of his speeches 
against Hastings there are thousands who 
are well acquainted with the “ School for 
Scandal ” and “ The Rivals.” It is curious to 
think how little power of invention is shown 
in any of the plays bearing his name. He 
was usually contont to take his iucidonts 
and characters from what ho had seer, 
on the stage or road. Mr. Sanders regard* 
these literary thefts as insignificant, but 
is constrained to make admissions that 
warrant a somewhat severer view of the 
matter. It is permissible to doubt 
whether the “ School for Scandal ” would 
have existed at all if Congreve had not 
written “ The Double Dealer.” Joseph 
Surface’s relations with Lady Teazle and 
Maria, as Mr. Sanders points out, are “ veri¬ 
similar to those between Maskwell, Lady 
Touchwood, and Cynthia, though Congreve 
provides an additional complication by 
making Lady Touchwood in love with 
Mellefont, the Charles Surface of the piece, 
who, it may be noted, has a friend called 
Careless.” The late Mr. Oxenford once told 
mo that an anticipation of the screen-scene 
occurs in a Spanish comedy which found 
its way to the Parisian stage in tho seven¬ 
teenth century; but it is needless to look 
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beyond the denouement of “ The Double 
Dealer ” to detect the genesis of this most 
effective device of theatrical art. Charles 
and Joseph Surface obviously come from 
Tom Jones, with the addition in the second 
case of touches borrowed from Malvil in 
Arthur Murphy’s “ Know Your Own Mind.” 
For the scandal-scenes Sheridan was in¬ 
debted to the “ Misanthrope,” to Wycherley’s 
so-called adaptation of that play, and again 
to the ever-present “ Double Dealer.” In his 
mother’s story, Miss Sidney Biddulph, there is 
something analogous to Sir Oliver Surface’s 
return from India in disguise—an incident 
formerly supposed to have been derived 
from Regnara’s “ Retour Imprevu,” pro¬ 
duced at the Theatre Fra^ais in 1700, or 
from Fielding’s ingenious little adaptation 
thereof. As for “ The Rivals,” neither Bob 
Acres nor Mrs. Malaprop is an original 
character, the latter being simply an elabora¬ 
tion of Mrs. Tryfort in “A Trip to Bath.” 
Molicre supplies the groundwork of “St. 
Patrick’s Day,” and “ The Critic ” is sub¬ 
stantially an old idea in an altered form. 
But all these plagiarisms should not blind 
us to the fact that in other respects 
Sheridan’s plays have an excellence 
peculiar to themselves. He usually con¬ 
trived to improve upon what he appro¬ 
priated. He was a dramatic milliner of 
the first order. He brought to his task a 
combination of qualities separately rare— 
sparkling wit, fine satirical humour, wide 
observation of the world about him, and 
an intuitive perception of the laws of theatri¬ 
cal effect. 

For many reasons it would have been 
better for Sheridan if he had never entered 
the House of Commons. Regarded ns a 
whole,his political career does him but slight 
honour. Eloquence was the only' gift that 
he possessed for parliamentary life. He 
had none of the breadth of vision or the 
calculating sagacity of the great statesman. 
His powerful declamations against Hastings 
show ‘ ‘ no appreciation of the necessities 
of empire.” The real character and ten¬ 
dency of the French Revolution entirely 
escaped his notice. He long occupied the 
position of a mere party gladiator, of a 
resolute and acrimonious opponent of any¬ 
thing the ministry might propose. He 
could even resist Pitt’s free-trade measures 
for Ireland, well aware as he must have 
been that they were of the highest im¬ 
portance to the welfare of that country. 
Mr. Sanders goes so far as to think that no 
real conviction is to be traced in Sheridan’s 
casual advocacy of the cause of reform and 
abolition, and that his praises of the Revo¬ 
lution were inspired quite as much by faction 
and party spirit as by any real zeal for 
liberty. How little his fighting ardour 
was blended with discretion or political 
knowledge was shown towards the end of 
1788, when, in one of the debates on the 
Ifegency Bill, he not only echoed Fox’s 
contention that the Prince of Wales 
bad an inherent right to the government 
during the King’s incapacity—a strange 
doctrine, as Pitt hastened to point out, to 
bo propounded by a Whig—but warned the 
House of the danger of provoking his Royal 
Highness to assert that right. If, as Mr. 
Sanders suggests, the rivalry between 


Sheridan and Burke had become keen 
enough to make a quarrel between them 
inevitable, it did not excuse or even palliate 
the wanton and insulting attack by the 
former on the latter, so long his friend, in 
reference to the Revolution—an attack 
which helped in no inconsiderable degree 
to break up the groat Whig party. Self- 
respect was not one of Sheridan’s strong 
oints, but he never showed less of it than 
e did in consenting to figure as a sort of 
henchman to the Prince of Wales, as “a 
minor actor on the ignoble stage of Carlton 
House politics.” Either from laziness, or 
want of convection, or very probably both, 
his name is unconnected with a single legis¬ 
lative measure, although a thousand evils 
in those days were calling loudly’ for redress. 
Altogether, there is comparatively little in 
Sheridan’s political record to evoke admira¬ 
tion. That little is made up of his prowess 
as a speaker, an incorruptibility proof 
against all temptation, and the patriotic part 
ho played on one or two occasions in his 
declining years. 

Mr. Sanders omits to notice one speech by 
which Sheridan produced a deep impression 
on the country. In 1810, when the inquiry 
into the policy and management of the 
wretched Walcheren expedition came on in 
the House of Commons, Charles Yorke, at 
the instance of the government, moved the 
standing order for the exclusion of strangers, 
thereby getting rid of the newspaper re¬ 
porters. Sheridan had already argued 
against the power of a single member to 
stifle publicity in this way, and was not 
sorry, of course, to have an opportunity of 
returning to the charge. No one who is 
alive to the power of words can read 
with indifference what he uttered on this 
occasion: 

“Give me but the liberty of the Press and I 
will give the Minister a venal House of Peers 
—I will give him a corrupt and servile House 
of Commons—I will give him the full swing 
of the patronage of office—I will give him the 
whole host of ministerial influence—I will give 
him all the power that place confers upon him 
to purchase up submission and overawe resist¬ 
ance ; and yet, armed with the liberty of the 
Press, I will go forth to meet him undis¬ 
mayed ; I will attack his mighty edifice with 
that mightier engine ; I will shake down 
from its height corruption, and bury it amidst 
the ruin of the abuses it was meant to 
shelter.” 

More than one writer has thought that in 
this speech Sheridan eclipsed all his previous 
efforts. “The few sentences in which he 
thrilled the House on the liberty of the 
press in 1810,” writes Brougham in his 
Statesmen of the Reign of George III., 
“were worth, perhaps, all his elaborated 
epigrams and forced flowers on the Begum 
charge, or all his denunciations of 
Napoleon.” They at least prove that his 
command of a certain kind of oratory had 
not diminished with lapse of time. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Other Man's Wife. By John Strange 
Winter. In 2 vols. (White.) 

Her Evil Genius. By F. Boyle. In 3 vols, 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Gag Merrin. By Brandon Roy. In 3 vols, 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

A Modern Marriage. By the Marquise 
Clara Lanza. (Heinomann.) 

The Slave of his Will. By Lady Florence 
Cuninghame. (Spencer Blackett.) 

The Lost Heiress. By Ernest Glanvillo, 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mg Brother Basil. By E. Neal. (Edin. 
burgh : Oliphant & Co.) 

The Romance of a Lawn Tennis Tournament, 
By Lady Dunboyne. (Trischler.) 

The Tgpe-icritten Letter. By R. H. Sherard. 
(Trischler.) 

Tueue are certain novels which come as a 
boon and a blessing to the jaded reviewer, 
worried out of his temper in the effort to 
mentally gauge, and afterwards describe 
judicially, the precise merits and defects of 
that mild mediocrity which is the pervading 
feature of modem fiction. John Strange 
Winter’s novels belong to the class men¬ 
tioned. You know in a moment what to 
expect when you take up one of her books. 
There will be nothing in it of a profound 
nature, nothing intensely tragic or morbid 
or sensational; and—greatest blessing of 
all—there will be no attempt to illustrate 
dreary truisms by page after page of shallow 
philosophy. She is an author whoso aim is 
to amuse rather than to instruct; and within 
the limits she has sot horself the work is 
undoubtedly well done. The aim is not 
very exalted; the portraits are, perhaps, 
even getting a little hackneyed; but the 
narrative is always natural and enter¬ 
taining. There is no striking novelty 
in The Other Man's Wife. Neither Major 
Cosmo Dennis of the loth Hussars, who 
behaves in a brutal manner to his wife 
Ethel, nor Lieutenant Trevor, his junior 
officer, who is led into a dangerous though 
not dishonourable intimacy with the latter, 
who has been his favourite playmate in 
boyhood, is treated on different lines from 
the usual run of this author’s military 
characters. Yet there is scarcely a dull 
page from beginning to end; and the 
reader’s only complaint will be that the 
ultimate fortunes of some of the subordinate 
characters, notably the stolid servant, Judge, 
who makes such charmingly ridiculous love 
to Ethel’s French maid, are passed over in 
silence. 

Mr. Frederick Boyle, who has already 
appeared more than once in the character of 
a novelist, is in many respects the complete 
opposite of the writer whose work we have 
just noticed. His scenes are by no means 
limited to garrison towns, many of his char¬ 
acters are decidedly original, and his style 
is altogether of a more ambitious order. 
Yet Her Evil Genius is not entitled to rank 
highly as a novel. Perhaps it is the very 
ambitiousness of the composition—composi¬ 
tion is the word which best expresses his 
writings — that is the author’s greatest 
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stumbling-block. Himself evidently a man 
of considerable culture and thought, he has 
unfortunately failed to make his puppets 
anything more than the reflex presentments 
of his own individuality, so far, at least, as 
regards their conversational methods. The 
words may be nominally the words of 
8ir Fairfax Garbel, the cynical old diploma¬ 
tist, of Henry Garbel, his grandson and 
heir, of Richard and Blanch Plowden, the 
discontented grandchildren, or of John 
Oliver, the artist-philosopher ; in reality 
they are the words of Mr. Boyle, as he 
would have spoken, had he for the moment 
assumed the character of any one of those 
personages. We got whole chaptors replete 
with polished epigram and sparkling re¬ 
partee ; but the generality of readers soon 
weary of conversations kept up at high 

f iressure, and prefer something that makes 
essdemandupon their intelligence. Theplot, 
though rather complicated, is a fairly good 
one; and Nellie Garbel, a child of nature 
reared among Indians, who turns out to 
be a granddaughter of Sir Fairfax, is an 
ingenious and interesting creation. 

Guy Mervin is a book written with a good 
deal of vigour and dramatic liveliness, and 
it is not till the first volume is past that the 
narrative begins to assume a distinctly 
religious colouring. In itself there is, of 
course, no reason why the introduction of 
a pious element should detract from the 
interest of any novel. If Sir Guy Mervin, 
a raw and by no means religiously disposed 
youth of twenty, has the misfortune to fall 
violently in love with Lady Elaine Monk, 
his neighbour’s wife, it is no doubt satis¬ 
factory that an awakenment to the know¬ 
ledge of divine truth should opportunely 
occur, and give him strength to resist the 
insidious temptation. Still one would prefer 
to find some more solid and tangible scheme 
of belief than is formulated in these pages. 
The use of such vague. expressions as 
“ finding the Saviour,” or “ reposing in 
Divine Love,” as a comprehensive definition 
of religion, apart from any detailed creed or 
any system of practical worship, reduces 
religion to a mere matter of sentiment and 
emotion. It is insufficient for the deeper 
inquirer; it is wholly unsatisfactory as a 
basis of morals ; and, as a matter of expe¬ 
rience, it is associated with some of the worst 
features of revivalism. That Lady Elaine 
Monk, after being liberated by the death of 
her brutal husband, and enabled at last to 
marry Sir Guy Mervin, should fall into a 
rapid decline and die peacefully in all the 
bliss of a complete, if rather tardy, conver¬ 
sion, is in keeping with the traditional 
method of story-writing adopted by authors 
holding religious views of this sort. 

There is a species of pleasantry, beloved 
of schoolboys and not unpractised by older 
persons of feeble wit, known as the “ sell.” 
Its point consists mainly in absence of point; 
the fun, such as it is, lies in arousing the 
interest of your audience by what promises 
to bo a good story, and then disappointing 
them with some inane anticlimax. A Modern 
Marriage certainly deservos to be ranked as 
a “sell.” Philip Latimer, a plodding 
literary man, has been married for a year 
pr so to a shalloy-nqtured and vain little 
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woman, who, becoming tired of poverty and 
humble surroundings, allows herself to fall 
an easy victim to the first gentlemanly 
scoundrel who addresses himself to the task 
of leading her astray. So far all is well; 
and the story, pitiful as is its theme, is 
cleverly managed up to a certain point, and 
embellished with a number of racy anecdotes, 
in the best style of the society journalist. 
It is rather hard, therefore, upon the reader 
that, when the narrative has reached the 
oint where Philip surprises his wife in the 
achelor apartments of Harold Wayne, her 
lover, and vigorously denounces him, it 
should suddenly stop short, just when one is 
most anxious to know how the matter finally 
ended. However, there is not, perhaps, 
much lost to the world by the omission. 

In The Slave of his Will, Iris Winton, a 
young heiress of great personal beauty, 
falls under the spell of Ivan Zellanoff, a 
Russian possessed of dangerous mestneiic 
powers, and not very scrupulous in his use 
of them. Ultimately she is married to Jack, 
son and heir of LordEnderby; but Zellanoff 
continues to employ his faculty of fascina¬ 
tion, until finally induced to desist. As the 
rank of a science is now claimed for the 
phenomena of hypnotism, it must, we sup¬ 
pose, be admitted as a legitimate theme for 
a novel; but it is a thomo which few 
writers seem able to handle temperately. 
Lady Cuninghame is not guilty of any 
particular extravagance in her descriptions; 
and as she is gifted with a light and 
lively narrative vein, her book might have 
deserved a warm recommendation, if she 
had not chosen so unlucky a subject. We 
are tired to death of hypnotic novels, and 
there is so little variety in the phenomena 
that scarcely any room is left for original 
treatment. 

Although The Lost Heiress is a story best 
suited for boys, there are many older readers 
who will be interested in Mr. Glanville’s 
narrative of some episodes in the Zulu war, 
including personal notices of several British 
officers and Zulu warriors actually engaged 
in the contest. As regards the construction 
of the tale, its merely descriptive parts 
leave nothing to be desired, but the plot 
would be clearer if the family relationships 
and antecedents of the leading characters 
were explained a little more fully. And 
although the reader is sufficiently prepared 
in the course of the narrative for the identi¬ 
fication of Mary Rath with the lost heiress, 
there is no satisfactory reason given why 
she and her father should have been hiding 
themselves for ten years or more in the 
wilds of Africa. 

When a novel opens with the rescue of 
an unknown infant from death, and the 
next scene discloses the same foundling, 
now grown up to manhood, but still igno¬ 
rant of his parentage, while at the same 
time it is incidentafly mentioned that the 
Earl of Otterboume, whose estate is in the 
neighbourhood, lacks a direct heir through 
the supposed loss of an only son in infancy, 
not much ingenuity is required for guessing 
the ultimate denouement. My Brother Basil 
is not a badly conceived story, though the 
author often writes with that sublime 
indifference to probability which is common 


among lady novelists. Thus, Colonel 
Hazelford, the wicked heir-presumptive, 
who uses all his art to prevent the discovery 
of the real heir, is conveniently sent off at 
the end of the tale to hide his head in fear 
and shame, leaving Basil in undisturbed 
possession. In real life, Colonel Hazelford 
would only be waiting quietly for the death 
of Lord Otterbourne to lay claim to the 
title and estates with evory chance of 
succeeding. There is a gushing amiability 
and tone of reverent hero-worship about 
the narrative, which will find great favour 
among a certain class of readers; and to 
these the conclusion of the story, which 
lands hero and heroine in the elysium of 
the British peerage, will also lie an 
attraction. 

Two shilling novelettes from the same 
publishing firm conclude our list. A good 
deal of smart business is transacted during 
the week of gaiety over which the action of 
The Romance of a Lawn Tennis Tournament 
extends. Within that period a young Irish 
oer and an eldorly English colonel have 
ad time to make the acquaintance of, fall in 
love with, and propose marriage to, a young 
lady recommended by her beauty, her man¬ 
ners, and her extraordinary skill in lawn 
tennis, but unfortunate in possessing a 
disreputable father and a sister of advanced 
Bohemian proclivities. The incidents are 
certainly romantic enough, and the style 
lively. 

The Type-written Letter contains, among 
other things, the murder of a husband, the 
condemnation to death of his innocent 
wife, a sensational reprieve, a broken head, 
a six weeks’ delirium, a second murder, 
and, finally, the arrest of the authors of all 
this mischief. From this it will be evident 
that there is no lack of excitement in the 
book; and, if probabilities are a little 
violated here and there, no one will on that 
account quarrel with an author who keep9 
us thoroughly well interested by means of 
ingenious and thrilling narrative. 

John Bareow Aixex. 


SOME BOOKS ON GREEK HISTORY. 

“ Heroes of the Nations.” —Pericles and 
the Golden Aye of Athens. By Evelyn Abbott. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) The famous son of 
Xanthippus makes by his position and talents 
an excellent centre round -which to group a 
general picture of his town or even of bis 
nation. Such Mr. Watkiss Lloyd found him in 
his admirable Aye of Pericles, and so Mr. 
Abbott has now treated him in a sketch 
which, though it includes a great deal, is on a 
smaller scale. That Mr. Abbott does not 
judge altogether favourably of his hero is, in our 
opinion, a misfortune; but he writes of him 
without bitterness, and generally gives his 
readers means of deciding for themselves. It 
is true that no serious attempt seems made to 

S the first of his two charges against 
“ that he destroyed a form of govern¬ 
ment under which his city attained to the 
height of her prosperity, and that he plunged 
her into a hopeless and demoralising war.” But 
as to the second, and as to certain smaller 
points connected with it, Mr. Abbott is explicit 
(pp. 200, 248, 262, 359), and argues fairly 
enough, if not so as to carry conviction. 
Pericles’ hostility to Sparta was, he seems to 
think, the fatal thing. Yet it would be difficult 
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to show from our authorities that Pericles hod 
any settled hostility to Sparta. If Sparta 
would have left Athens alone ai d abstained 
from underhand plots against her, Pericles 
would have been glad to leave Sparta alone. If 
there was direct bcstility anywhere, it was 
felt against Pericles by SpaTta, by the 
state which demanded the expulsion of the 
Curse of the Alcmaeonidae. If, again, 
Pericles’ “ constant eftorts to win the control of 
the Corinthian Gulf brought on him” (? on 
Athens) “ the bitter hatred of Corinth,” we 
must remember that, if the war had found 
Athens without any footing on the Gulf, things 
would have gone much more hardly with her. 
Mr. Abbott is too good a strategist to have 
overlooked the value of Sicyon to Athens, and 
Pericles was but doing his duty to the state 
which trusted itself to him. But, apart from 
our difference of opinion here, we find every¬ 
thing to praise in Mr. Abbott’s book. It is 
needless to say that it is accurate, and that it is 
clear. It contains a wonderful variety of topics, 
and some of the very best of Mr. Abbott’s 
writing is to bo found in his remarks on Attic 
tragedy. The whole volume gives a well- 
balanced picture of the Golden Age of Athens : 
the lights and the shades are all there; and one 
feels that it is the creation of a man long 
acquainted with all the evidence which bears 
upon his subject. The manner is wider and 
more free than in Mr. Abbott’s History of 
Greece ; there is more amplitude of style and 
happy boldness in assertion. Too guarded 
writing, that great danger of learned men, has 
been avoided; and a judicious use of the 
language of Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Aeschylus strengthens the local colouring. 
The plates are numerous, often good (as 
especially those at pp. 72, 96), rarely poor (as at 
p. 134). The villa Albani, by the way (p. 326), 
is near Borne, not near Naples. 

Griechische Geschichte. Von A. Holm. Dritter 
Band. (Berlin: Calvary; London: Nutt.) 
Twenty-nine chapters, as full of matter as an 
egg is full of meat, here carry the story of 
Greek affairs down to the deaths of Timoleon 
and of Alexander the Great. The former, an 
elderly man, who did useful work, but was 
studiously moderate in his language about him¬ 
self, has given rise to little discussion. The 
latter, young, brilliant, and knowing well how 
to advertise himself, has exercised countless 
pens, ancient and modem. But not all have 
contributed to his good name. Notoriety 
brings obloquy, and it is a nice question how 
far an honest historian is bound to mention all 
that has ever been said against his hero’s 
character. On the one hand, to omit discredit¬ 
able rumours might bo called suppression of 
facts. On the other, evil may be said of any¬ 
one. Mistakes may blacken a character, and 
there is no limit to the activity of lying tongues. 
If a historian once print an accusation, readers 
will believe it, or at least remember it, even 
when he shows that he can find no foundation 
for it. Why should he be compelled to repeat 
what he does not believe, merely because some¬ 
one once said it ? Holm settles the question 
rightly, as we think, by omitting much 

S eal gossip about Alexander. He is not 
to that prince’s faults, but he only notices 
what is well-attested. Indeed, there is so much 
matter extant about Alexander that it is quite 
necessary to make a selection, and, while doing 
no violence to the record, to bring out most 
plamly what seems to the historian most true 
and most weighty. In Holm’s picture we miss, 
without great regret, many familiar details. 
The drunken tyrant, the knight-errant, the 
lover of Tha’estria, is out of sight. The civilis¬ 
ing conqueror has taken his place. But the 
latter cannot civilise, though he may conquer, 
without careful adjustment of means to ends. 
Jle is more reasonable and less interesting than 


a creature of impulse and adventure. But, if 
Holm has conceived his character of Alexander 
in plain and sober fashion, that monarch is 
saved from being prosaic by the greatness of 
his acts and of their results. He did too much 
to be commonplace. But, it may be asked, did 
he mean to do all that he actually brought 
about ? Or did he merely set blind causes at 
work which Hellenized the Eastern world ? Or, 
as a third possibility, was he merely the tool of 
his age? We have to ask similiar questions 
about several great men of antiquity, and we 
can seldom answer them with certainty, because 
of our want of documents. We have no 
intimate letters of Alexander, no speeches laying 
down and justifying a policy. We have little 
more than a bare statement from outside of 
what he did. To infer from this what he meant 
to do is more or less hazardous; and a great 
living historian has always seemed to us to be 
on dangerous ground in delivering as sure his 
subjective reconstruction of Caesar’s character 
and aims. But there are some facts 
which speak as plainly as documents—though 
historians often exaggerate their number—and 
there is evidence of this kind that Alexander 
fully intended not merely to conquer the 
Orientals, but also to humanise and civilise 
them. (See, for instance, Strabo, p. 517, of 
which passage Holm makes no mention.) A 
point about Alexander, on which, perhaps, 
opinion cannot be so firmly made up as on his 
plans for civilisation, is his attitude towards his 
own divinity. Did he believe in it ? or did he 
consciously mean to deceive the world and to 
use his imputed deity as an aid to government, 
like Lysander or Napoleon I. ? Holm chooses the 
former alternative. He reminds us that 
Alexander was the son of the superstitious 
Olympias. He thinks that the priests of 
Ammon were perhaps serious in their oracle, 
and that the king might well believe what was 
affirmed on such authority. But, for ourselves, 
we should like to unite both points of view. 
Alexander seems to ns more calculating in this 
matter than Holm makes him. He probably 
did believe, at least sometimes, in his own 
godhead—otherwise he would have convinced 
but few persons ; but he was also determined 
that the part of a god should not suffer by his 
acting. He had an enthusiastic side, which 
made him take action on some of his Homeric 
studies; but he also understood what was 
expected of a new Dionysus, and he carried it 
out. In short, he was young, but he was 
crafty. The town-name Alexandria boldly 
ranged him along with the deities who gave 
names to Herakleia, Poseidonia, or Apollonia. 
We have not space to deal further with the 
many interesting questions which Holm’s 
new volume raises; but we must say of it, as 
we said of the earlier ones, that it is excellent. 
Critical, sober, yet entertaining, it is one of the 
best histories which have appeared in our 
time. 

Thtben. Von E. Fabricius. (Freiburg 
I-B.: Mohr; London : Williams & Norgate.) 
No one of the larger Greek towns has so slight 
remains of ancient buildings to show as seven¬ 
gated Thebes. The lie of the ground does not 
offer any great help to the modem enquirer, 
and the allusions of classical writers to ’Theban 
topography are generally indefinite and often 
contradictoiy. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
the topography has been a matter of great 
uncertainty, and Prof. Fabricius has done well 
to publish the results to which he has been led 
after a personal inspection of the site. Dis¬ 
contented with the views of Ulrichs (1841) and 
Forchhammer (1854), he has walked over the 
ground and searched it for remains; and the 
theories arising in this way he has tested by 
confronting them with ancient texts. His 
surest guide seems to have been fragments of 
well-burnt tiles, glazed op ope side, found 


apparently not in masses but in lines, and 
sometimes accompanied by low banks of earth. 
In these tiles he recognises tho coping put on 
top of walls of sun-dried brick to throw the 
rain off, and in the banks he finds degraded 
remains of the brick itself. On these lines then 
ran the city wall, and he maps the city out as 
occupying an irregular oblong, longest from 
east to west. In one place at least his view 
has been confirmed by the later discovery 
underground of stone foundations, apparently 
belonging to a gate tower. So far as one can 
judge without personal inspection, his outline 
of the walls seems better substantiated than his 
identification of sites within their peribolos, 
though here he has been very ingenious in com¬ 
bination. He is, however, probably right in 
identifying (with Ulrichs) the Kadmeia with the 
site of tho present town, and in making the 
south wall of the Kadmeia coincide with the 
south wall of the city. Thebes had shrunk back 
into its acropolis, the Kadmeia, in the time of 
Pausanias ; and Arrian’s account of the attack 
of Alexander on the city seems to require but 
one wall on tho south side. Yet it is hard to 
tell why Pausanias spoke of the rest of Thebes 
os fi viAis h kAtv if it included hills higher than 
its own acropolis. 

Wunderunyen anf Klassischem Bulen. Von 
W. Freund. Hefte 1 and 2. (Breslau: Wohl- 
farth; London: Nutt.) An excellent little 
reading-book for anyone who wants easy 
German on an interesting topic, or wishes for 
a good series of sketches of the fields and seas 
made famous by Greek victories. Tho sites 
dealt with are Marathon, Thermopylae, 
8alamis, Plataeae, Delphi, and Olympia; 
and each is illustrated with a plan or views. 
We strongly recommend Herr Freund’s pamph¬ 
let to all students of ancient history. He 
puts the obscure battle of Marathon in the 
clearest light we have yet seen, and makes it 
more probable than it appeared before that the 
Persian cavalry was on board the ships when 
Miltiades attacked. Miltiades had fairly out- 
generalled Datis and Artaphemes by appearing, 
.uot on the plain of Marathon, but in one of the 
narrow valleys which lead inland. Here the 
Persian cavalry could not be used ; and, if the 
Athenians were attacked and defeated, they 
would not be annihilated, but would merely 
be pushed further inland. In short, tho 
Athenians could not well be got at; and yet 
their position enabled them to take the Persians 
on the right flank, if the Persians marched on 
Athens by the road. Darius’s generals, there¬ 
fore, having lost all the advantages of the 
ground, shipped the cavalry and prepared to 
sail round to Athens. But then this view re¬ 
duces the battle so much in importance that 
one does not see why the Persians were afraid 
to fight again elsewhere on Attic soil. Nor is it 
perhaps quite likely that the Persian camp was 
“ etwa zwischen demheutigen Kato Suh und 
dem Drakonera-Gebirge,” for then it would 
have been planted exactly on the larger marsh. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that the Hibbert trustees have in¬ 
vited M. James Darmesteter to deliver the 
annual course of lectures for next year, and 
that the subject will be “ The Beligion of the 
Parsis.” 

The next volume in the series of “The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers,” to be published in 
May, will be a Life of Mr. Gladstone, written 
by Mr. George W. E. Bussell. It will have 
for frontispiece a new portrait, reproduced in 
photogravure. 

Messrs. James B. Osgood, McIlvaine, & 
Co., of Albemarle-street, have this week made 
their first appearance as London publishers. 
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Among their announcements are Mr. George 
Du Maurier's novel, “ Peter Ibbetson,” illus¬ 
trated by the author, which will first appear in 
Harper's Magazine, beginning with the June 
number; a novel written by Rhoda Broughton 
in collaboration with Elizabeth Bisland—who 
is, wo believe, a travelled American; and two 
volumes of Essays by Prof. St. George 
Mivart. In addition, many American books 
are promised, and a series of foreign fiction, 
to be entitled “ Red Letter Stories.” 

Me. Laibd Clowes, one of the council and 
a member of the arts committee of the Royal 
Naval Exhibition, has prepared a popular 
handbook entitled All about the Royal Nary, 
which will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. The book will treat of 
such subjects as the duties of the Navy, battle¬ 
ships and heavy guns past and present, torpe¬ 
does and explosives, sailors as they were and 
are, how to enter the Royal Navy, &o. It aims 
generally at furnishing such information as 
will enable laymen to take an intelligent in¬ 
terest in the exhibition. 

Me. T. Fisher Unwin has nearly in readi¬ 
ness With Gordon in China, being Letters from 
(he late Lieut. T. Lyster, R.E., edited by his 
sister, Miss E. A. Lyster. The substance is 
given of many letters by “Chinese Gordon” 
to the Lieutenant, who was his personal friend 
for many years; and the book will also 
contain a portrait of Lyster. 

Mes. Olitiiant’s memoir of Laurence Oli- 
phant will appear immediately. It will be in 
two volumes, with portraits of both Laurence 
Oliphont and his wife. 

Me. William Mabkheim is preparing for 
publication with the Clarendon Press an edition 
of The Misanthrope, with an introduction and 
notes, intended to illustrate the social history of 
the times, the dross, manners, and the historical 
characters depicted in the play. An account is 
given of the two genuine portraits of Moliere, 
one of which is in the green room of the 
Comedie Fran^aise at Paris, and the other in 
the Duke d’Aumale’s gallery at Chantilly. A 
letter from the great actor Delaunay about the 
leading character in the play is inserted in the 
introduction. 

Messes. C. Whittingiiam & Co. announce 
the publication, in May, of a small volume of 
poems by Mr. Herbert P. Home, entitled 
Diverse Colore». The volume will be printed 
at the Chiswick Press, with ornaments from the 
designs of the author, and issued in a limited 
edition of 500 copies. 

Amono Mr. Elliot Stock’s announcements for 
the present season aro the following volumes 
of verso : Songs of Day and Night, by Dr. A. 
B. Grosart; Bom, by K. Fenton; Day Bairn 
and other Poems, by J. Mellor; and Weeds from 
a Wild Garden. 

Messes. Alexander & Suephf.aud have 
in the press a new edition of the History of the 
Free Churches of England, by the late Herbert 
Skeata. As the author was unable before his 
death to carry out his intention of thoroughly 
revising the work, it will be undertaken by Mr. 
Charles S. Miall, author of “The Life of the 
late Mr. Henry Richard,” who will continue the 
history from 1851, at which it stopped short, 
to the present time. The volume, which will 
be issued in a popular form, will contain an 
account of the rise and progress of Dissent from 
the Revolution downward, with sketches of its 
prominent representatives. 

The Wyclif Society has now ready its volume 
for 1892, Prof. Loierth’s edition of Be 
F.ucharistia, with a full introduction by the 
editor, discus ling the Reformer’s views of the 
sacrament. The volume for 1893, Be Slas- 
yliemia, edited by Mr. M. H. Dziewieki, is 
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nearly ready; and the books for 1894 and 1895 
are in tho press. When Mr. Dziewieki has 
finished his edition of Wyclif’s works on Logic, 
he means to edit the miscellaneous Philosophical 
Works in one volume. 

The first edition (consisting of one thousand 
copies) of the Rev. Dr. Kinns’s new work, 
Graven in the Rock, was more than subscribed 
for before the day of publication. A second 
edition is now in the press, and will be ready 
in a few days. 

Me. W. Robeets is contributing to The 
Queen a series of papers on “ Women as Book- 
lovers,” the first of which appoared in last 
Saturday’s issue. 

At the dinner given by the American Copy¬ 
right League in honour more particularly of 
the Congressmen who have had charge of the 
Copyright Bill, and of the two secretaries, 
Messrs. R. W. Johnson and G. Haven Putnam, 
who have been responsible for the direction of 
the campaign, it was announced by Comte 
Emile de Keratry, delegate of the Socicte des 
Gens de Lettres, that tho French government 
has conferred the cross of the legion of 
honour upon the two last-named gentlemen. 

On Monday and Tuesday next Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell what is described in the cata¬ 
logue as “ the valuable library of a gentleman.” 
For the most part, the collection consists of 
those classical works of English literature 
“ without which no gentleman’s library is com¬ 
plete ”—works, we fear, now less in demand 
than they were a century ago. There are 
several county histories and genealogical works. 
But the chief rarities seem to be La Fontaine’s 
own copy of Les Amours de Psichret de Cupidon, 
with important corrections in his autograph, 
which have never been published; and first 
editions of Hakluyt and of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. 

Mr. Albert H. Tolman, professor of 
English literature and rhetoric at Ripon 
College, Wisconsin, has sent us a revised copy 
of the dissertation which he wrote in 1889 for 
the degree of Ph.D. at Strassburg. It is 
-entitled “ Shakspere’s Part in ‘ The Taming of 
the Shrew,’ ” and it consists of a most elaborate 
examination of the sources of the play, both 
direct and remote, with a criticism of the 
various theories that have been suggested. His 
conclusion is that Shakespere probably did not 
write any part of the earlier play, "The 
Taming of A Shrew but that about one-half 
(discriminated line by line) of “The Taming 
of The Shrew ” is his, including the core of the 
play, the actual taming of Katherine, the 
remainder having been written in afterwards, 
possibly by an ardent admirer of Greene’s 
work. 

It is worthy of notice that Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan have already republished, in cheap 
editions, two of their handsome works which 
first appeared shortly before Christmas last. 
These are Sir Samuel Baker’s Wild Beasts and 
Their Ways, compressed from two volumes to 
one, and Mrs. Oliphant’s Royal Edinburgh, 
reduced from medium to crown octavo; both 
with all the original illustrations. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. A. H. Sayce, on his return from Upper 
Egypt, will find an invitation awaiting him to 
come back to Oxford with the title of professor. 
On the recommendation of the delegates of the 
common university fund, a decree will be pro¬ 
posed in Convocation on Tuesday next, creating 
for him a chair of Assyriology for a period of 
five years, with an annual stipend of £150. 
It has long been known to Mr. Sayce’s friends 
that he has always desired this academical 


recognition of his favourite study, to which he 
has himself been devoted from his under¬ 
graduate days. 

Canon Cheyne, Oriel professor of the Inter¬ 
pretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, has 
been compelled by ill-health to postpone his 
second public lecture upon “ Possible Zoroas- 
trian Influences on the Religion of Israel.” 

Me. William Markheim, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, will deliver a public lecture at 
the Taylor Institution on Tuesday, May 12, 
upon “ ‘ Moliere and the Misanthrope.” ’ Ho 
proposes to show how the author's own married 
life is represented in the play. 

Under the sanction of the board of legal 
studies, Mr. Lewis T. Dibdin, chancellor of the 
dioceses of Durham, Exeter, and Rochester, 
will deliver a course of three lectures at Cam¬ 
bridge during the present term on “ Ecclesias¬ 
tical Law.” He will treat of the clergy, the 
parishioners, the church, and tho churchyard. 

Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, university lecturer in 
geography, will give a course of six lectures at 
Cambridge this term on “ Climatology.” 

Me. W. R. Moefill, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 
Friday, May 1, upon “ Serbia, Historical and 
Literary.” 

The life-size portrait of Canon Liddon, by 
Prof. H. Herkomer—which has been for some 
time on view in the University Galleries— 
has now found its permanent place on the wall 
of Christ Church hall. On all hands it is con¬ 
sidered an admirable likeness, though we hear 
that the painter had never even seen his subject, 
and had nothing better than an enlarged photo¬ 
graph to work from. 

Mr. Israel Gollancz, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, university lecturer in English under 
the modern language tripos syndicate, and 
editor of Pearl, has been elected to the Quain 
studentship in English literature (£150 a year) 
at University College, London. He has already 
begun a course of lectures there on “ The 
History of the English Language.” 

Pbof. Henby Nettleship will lecture on 
“Religion and Criticism” on Sunday next. 
May 3, at 7.30 p.in., before the Ethical Society, 
in Essex Hall, Strand. 

Prof. Alfred Goodwin, of University 
College, will begin a course of four lectures on 
“ Tho Odyssey,” at the Chelsea Town Hall, on 
Monday next, May 4, at 3.15 p.m. 

We may mention here that Mr. John Murray 
has brought out a new edition, in one volume, 
of tho late Dean Burgon’s Lives of Twelve 
Good Men, which—apart from its record and 
criticism of the Oxford Movement—will always 
possess an academical interest because of its 
reminiscences of President Routh, Provost 
Hawkins, and “Bodley” Coxe. The present 
edition is enriched with an admirable series of 
portraits of all the “ twelve good men ” com¬ 
memorated, with one of the author for frontis¬ 
piece. Otherwise, it seems unchanged. 

The rectorial address recently delivered at St. 
Andrews by Lord Dufferin has been published, in 
handsome pamphlet form, by Messrs. Black¬ 
wood. Suffice it to say that it recalls— in its 
style, if not in its subject—the great addresses 
of John Stuart Mill and Carlyle. 

Mr. John Park Harrison has printed 
(London: Henry Frowde) the paper which he 
read at Oxford last year, arguing that both the 
original design and also some of the existing 
stone-work of the cathedral date from pre- 
Norman times. He has added three plates, in 
order to exhibit the ornaments of the Christ 
Church capitals side by side with illuminated 
designs from Anglo-Saxon MSS, 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AX ANSWER. 

(See Academy, April 11,1891.) 

Bhothbu in pain! thou art not all alone ; 
Thousands share with thee thy sad, weary moan 
Against “ the wingless hoars with feet of lead.” 

I, too, lie stretched for ever on a bed 
Which cannot move from the dark, grimy wall, 
Where never freshened airs or sunbeams fall; 
While all the weary night I must not dare 
To turn, or groan in pity for the worn— 

The weary sleepers, who, with toil o’erborue 
And hunger pangs, this couch with me must share. 
No, leave thy couch to me if Brother Death 
l'refer thee first to Heaven; so may my breath, 
Drawn easier by the window, heave this Bigh, 

“ The augels make the bed where thou dost lie ! ” 

E. N. P. 


THE FOLK-LORE CONGRESS OF 1891, 

The literary sub-committec of the Folk-lore 
Congress of 1891, of which Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
is chairman and Mr. Alfred Nutt secretary, 
have drawn up a report for the work of tho 
congress, which has been adopted by the 
organising committee. 

The work of the congress will be divided 
over the five working days, Thursday, October 
1, to Tuesday, October 6, 1891, thus: On 
Thursday, October 1, tho congress to meet in 
the afternoon to hear the president’s address, 
and to elect the presidents of sections, the 
(European) folk-lore council, and a special 
committee on methodology. 

The congress will be divided into three 
major sections: (1) Folk-tales and Songs; (2) 
Myth and Ritual ; (3) Custom and Institution; 
and it is proposed that Mr. E. Sidney 
Hartland, Prof. Rhys, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock should preside over these sections 
respectively, and that Prof. T. F. Crane should 
preside over the methodological committee. 

The committee recommend that under 
each section the papers and discussions should 
be taken, os far as possible, in chronological 
or logical order, dealing in turn with the 
relations of the subject—tales, myths, or 
customs, in their present phases—to those of 
savage, oriental, classical, and mediaeval times 
and conditions. It is suggested that the 
papers, so far as practicable, should serve to 
test a conception now widely held, especially 
among English folk-lorists and anthropologists 
—the conception, namely, of the homogeneity 
of contemporary folk-lore with the earliest 
manifestations of man as embodied in primitive 
records of religion (myth and cult), institutions, 
and art (including literary art). 

Thus, on the day devoted to Folk-tales it is 
hoped that papers and discussions will be forth¬ 
coming on the incidents common to European 
and savage folk-tales—ancient and modern 
folk-tales of the East, their relations to one 
another, and to the folk-tales of modem 
Europe—traces of modem folk-tales in the 
classics—incidents common to folk-tales and 
romances—the recent origin of ballads—the 

S roblem of diffusion. On the day devoted to 
[yth and Ritual such subjects may be dis¬ 
cussed as: The present condition of the solar 
theory as applied to myths—modem folk-lore 
and the Eadas — primitive philosophy in 
myth and ritual — sacrifice rituals and 
their meaning — survivals of myths in 
modem legend and folk-lore—witchcraft and 
hypnotism — ancestor-worship and ghosts— 
(harms, their origin and diffusion. On the day 
devoted to Custom and Institution it is suggested 
that some of the following topics be discussed: 
identity of marriage customs in remote regions 
—burial customs and their meaning—harvest 
customs among the Celtic and Teutonic popula¬ 
tions of Great Britain—the testimony of folk¬ 


lore to the European or Asiatic origin of the 
Aryans—the diffusion of games—the borrowing 
theory applied to custom. 

Besidos those papers, and others that may be 
suggested by members of the congress, it is 
proposed that each day shall open with a 
presidential address from the chairman of tho 
section. Thus, four out of the five days being 
accounted for, it only remains to determine the 
work of the last day. This, it is suggested, 
should be taken up with the reports of the 
methodological committee, appointment of com¬ 
mittees of the International Folk-Lore Council, 
and discussion of special points to bo brought 
before tho next congress. Besides this, it is 
hoped that arrangements may be made by 
which a conference may be held on this day 
between the congress and the Anthropological 
Institute, to settle the relative spheres of 
inquiry between folk-lore and anthropology. 
Also, it is anticipated that a detailed account 
of tho Helsingfors Folk-lore Collection will be 
forthcoming, as well as descriptions of the 
folk-lore subjects of interest at the Ashmoloan 
and the British Museum. 


TI1E UNI VERS IT V FOR LONDON. 

The Senate of the London University has 
put forward a “Revised Scheme” for the 
re-organisation of the university, which will 
shortly come before Convocation for approval; 
and it is high time that so mo public notice 
should be taken of the lines upon which it is 
proposed to reconstitute the existing university 
system. 

Unfortunately, the English, and especially 
the London, public has small appreciation of 
what higher education and sound intellectual 
training really denote. It will subscribe 
thousands of pounds for Polytechnics, without 
tho least clear understanding of what those 
institutions are intended to accomplish— 
whether they are to inculcate cleanliness by aid 
of swimming baths, to train apprentices in tho 
folding of cretonnes, or to teach shorthand, chess, 
and tho rudiments of drawing on the South 
Kensington plan. But for the education and 
training of those citizens whoso knowledge and 
thought are to leaven the community, for the 
teaching of the teachers, for the preparation of 
that staff of scientists, specialists, leaders of 
industry, and representatives of culture in and 
outside the learned professions, upon whom the 
welfare of thenation so largely depends—for these 
objects the greater public has no sense whatever. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. The universities 
in England have always been class institutions ; 
their enormous endowments have never served 
as nets to catch talent and ability from all 
classes of the community; and to this day there 
is no obvious and direct road from the Board 
school to tho university. It may be the merest 
fraction of a percentage of Board school 
scholars whose talent is sufficient to render 
it a gain to society that they should 
find a regular ladder to a secondary 
education and to the universities. But for 
this fraction, a regular ladder, at least from 
secondary education to university, is entirely 
wanting. For this reason, among others, the 
universities fail to appeal to the imagination of 
that democratic public, which is more and more 
extending its control over local and central 
politics. It is true that the various societies for 
the extension of what is termed “ university 
teaching ” have made strenuous endeavours to 
popularise the name at least of “university 
teaching.” But useful as their work has been, 
the placing in Cambridge or Oxford of half-a- 
dozen artisans for a few weeks in the vacation 
cannot nationalise those places like the presence 
of half a hundred sons of artisans enjoying the 
complete course of academic instruction and 
participating in tfie ancient endowments, Nor‘ 


In our opinion, can any course of “ university 
extension,” however long continued, replace the 
steady years of work and devotion toone occupa¬ 
tion which we associate with the idea of an 
academio training. It may do most useful, nay, 
yeoman service ; but without the laboratories, 
museums, libraries, tho persistent daily study, 
it cannot claim to replace university life. 
“University extension” has more of tho 
university spirit about it than the examining 
board at Burlington House, because its first 
object is to teach ; but it, nevertheless, is quite 
incapable of supplying the place of a great 
teaching university in London, which the 
democracy shall appreciate, and which shall 
not hang its head in very shame before 
the like institutions in Berlin or Vienna. 
University extension is a valuable accessory, 
but it cannot supply what is needed 
in London. Nevertheless, university exten¬ 
sion, largely owing to the energy and 
persistency of its London secretary, has 
succeeded in reaching people’s imaginations, 
while the higher scheme has fallen flat. Some 
attempts to form a ladder from tho Board 
school to University College failed, apparently 
owing) to the apathy of its council; and the 
London colleges, till within the present year, 
have done nothing to render themselves popular 
with our modern democracy. They have been 
rightly or wrongly lookod upon as rather ex¬ 
pensive institutions for tho education of the 
middle classes ; and their appeal to the County 
Council for assistance was not unnaturally 
rejected, while grants were made to both the 
London Society for University Extension and 
the City and Guilds’ Committee. 

It may be asked how far tho revised scheme 
of the Burlington Houso Senate goes in the 
way of providing a really great teaching 
university for London—something which can 
appeal to the imagination, not only of teachers 
and taught, but of the population among which 
they live '? Wo can only answer —absolufely 
nothiny. Nor was it to be expected that it 
could. Its failure was foreseen by all the teach¬ 
ing element on tho Royal Commission. A Senate 
largely composed of gentleman who have had 
no experience of academic life such as it is at 
Oxford or Cambridge, or in the continental 
universities; who through long years have 
associated the name University with examina¬ 
tions, and not with the idea of teaching; who 
have tried to negotiate with a dozen conflicting 
interests and please them all, while virtually 
retaining power in their own hands—was not a 
body which could produce a satisfactory scheme 
for a great teach iny university. As a teaching 
scheme their plan is a pitiable failure, contain¬ 
ing in it only ono germ of possible good. 
Wo cannot too often repeat that the 
fundamental purport of a university is 
to teach, to educate its scholars through 
its professors, and its professors them¬ 
selves by aid of the laboratories and means of 
research which it places at their disposal. Now 
the present scheme put forward by tho Senate 
bears on the face of it all the signs of having 
been produced by a body which has lived in an 
examining and not an academic or teaching 
atmosphere. It is a gigantic and complex 
scheme for the redistribution of examining 
power, and not for tho provision of wider and 
more efficient teaching. It is no wonder that 
such a scheme was rejected by the professorial 
bodies of King’s and University Colleges, in the 
latter case by an unanimous vote. Even in tho 
council of the latter college a modified approval 
was only carried by the casting vote of the 
president, or, as it might otherwise be ex¬ 
pressed, by the vote of a member of 
the London University Senate. Now it is tho 
professorial element in the London colleges, 
not their councils, who would really havo to 
carry through the committee and faculty work 
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of the new scheme so far as it concerns univer¬ 
sity teaching in arts and science; and its 
unanimous rejection by the college teachers is a 
point which Convocation and the outside public 
ought to bear clearly in mind when they are 
considering the Senate’s proposals. 

Those proposals may bo considered under 
three headings—first, as to the manner in which 
they deal with the London colleges; secondly, 
as to tho manner in which they deal with tho 
provincial colleges; and, thirdly, as to how far 
they provide any real teaching university for 
London. In the first place, as to the London 
colleges. These colleges havo a certain claim 
on the public; for years they did yeoman’s 
service in the matter of academic education for 
London, but a certain proportion of their 
teaching at present is of an elementary 
character; and in other cases, principally from 
the need of proper laboratories and appliances, 
t heir instruction is probably not as efficient as 
nt certain special institutions—in particular, the 
City and Guilds Central Institution. There is 
an alternative future open to these colleges: 
either they must raise themselves to the highest 
academic level, or they must content them¬ 
selves with tho preparation of students for the 
pass and lower degrees of the proposed 
university. The revised scheme of tho University 
Senate practically takes the latter view of their 
future. It proposes to give the teachers of the 
London colleges control of the pass examina¬ 
tions in arts and science, so far as concerns 
their own students. It reserves the honours 
examinations. The instruction at these colleges 
would become, more even than it is at present, 
of a pass character; and this must ultimately 
involve the reduction of the teaching to the 
standard of poll-men, and the teachers to the 
well-known typo of poll-lecturers. This may 
be a useful function for these colleges. As their 
councils appear to have accepted a scheme 
which places tho honours examinations out of 
touch with tho college courses and teachers, 
these councils presumably think it their most 
suitable function. But even in this matter of 
redistributing the examining power for a poll- 
degree, King’s and University Colleges cannot 
hope for a monopoly. For the degrees given 
for the sciences preparatory to engineering, 
the City and Guilds Central Institution by its 
equipment and teaching has an equal right to 
admittance, and, therefore, may justly claim 
representation on the faculties. In fact, so soon 
as the scheme appears in its true light—as a re¬ 
distribution of examining power, and not as 
the organisation of a teaching body—there is 
no legitimate ground for excluding from the 
faculties any London body which is capable of 
preparing students for a certain level of poll 
degree. The moment the London colleges accept 
ns their function this lower stundard of 
academic teaching, they must be prepared for 
the admission of any number of London 
constituent colleges. So fur as the ultimate 
source of authority is concerned—the future 
senate—these colleges would have twelve mem¬ 
bers in a total of fifty-two, assuming, indeed, 
the faculties of arts and science to be solely 
constituted from these colleges, a position they 
could hardly maintain indefinitely. 

As the Senate reserves to itself the right to 
appoint professors and lecturers, not necessarily 
attached to the colleges, and to assign them 
representation on tho faculties, we have the 
germs of an honours school apart from the 
colleges; and the reduction of the colleges to 
groups of teachers preparing for pass degrees 
becomes more and more their evident future. 
This may or may not bo to tho public advantage ; 
but it should certainly be borne in mind, when 
discussing the scheme, that tho future teaching 
university will not arise from the colleges, but 
from the professors and lecturers whom the 
Senate reserves the right to appoint. The sop 
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thrown to the colleges in return is the power to 
pass students for poll degrees. 

Turning in the next place to tho provincial 
colleges, we find that they contribute eight 
members to tho ultimate governing body of 
the new university. On the senate, therefore, 
they will have small power, unless, with a view 
to obtaining proper regard for local interests, 
they rnske themselves obstructive, which they 
will certainly be justified in doing. The pro¬ 
posed senate, indeed, is simply a conglomera¬ 
tion of the representatives of half a dozen 
different interests, which have nothing in 
the least in common. What, for example, 
have the representatives of the London 
medical schools and the President of 
the Council of Legal Education to do with 
the teaching of arts and science, say, in 
Sheffield ? But the provincial colleges have 
really little to fear. So soon ns they arrive at a 
certain degree of strength, the parliamentary 
influence of their local representatives will soon 
provide them, either in groups or individually, 
with charters as independent universities. 
The case of the London colleges is different: 
they will have bound themselves once for all to 
Burlington House, the local energies of which 
will increase as its provincial supplies of 
examinees diminish. Meanwhile, a provincial 
college may gain that greater control over the 
education of its own poll students which is 
connoted by the power of discussing the 
schedules of examination with other colleges 
scattered over the length and breadth of Eng¬ 
land. The expense in time, energy, and Sail¬ 
way fares will soon lead to a vigorous move¬ 
ment for home rule. 

Lastly, out of this elaborate scheme for the 
redistribution of examining power, the 
medical side of which we have not even referred 
to, what is there of a real teaching university ? 
In the first place, we venture to say, so far as 
the colleges are concerned, nothing. Tho 
college professors will bo quite independent of 
the new university. There is no provision in 
the scheme for putting the election of the 
college teachers in the hands of the new univer¬ 
sity committees. The college laboratories and 
the college work will be beyond the control of 
the university authorities. To speak, therefore, 
of these colleges as an integral part of the uni¬ 
versity is simply absurd. A professor the 
university does not appoint, a laboratory'the uni¬ 
versity has no control over, are not, for practical 
purposes a part of the university at all. We shall 
ngaiu have a governing board with nothing 
to govern, a university without professors and 
without equipment. The only germ of hope for 
a real university in the whole scheme lies in the 
lust clauses, which reserve tho right to the 
senate to hold real property for the purposes of 
the university and for the establishment of 
professorships and lectureships. How long, 
however, will it take to establish and endow a 
real university in this way, especially in the 
face of the active opposition and competition of 
the colleges? 

Tho scheme seems to us hopelessly unworkable. 
The already overburdened teacher, in order to 
carry out some development of teaching which 
may have a bearing upon university examina¬ 
tions, will have to see it safely through college 
faculty, college senate, and college council; 
then he will have to carry it through university 
board of study, university standing committee, 
and, possibly, university senate. His whole 
energy, which ought to be devoted to teaching 
and research, will either be absorbed in the 
round of committee, or he will disregard the 
new university in toto. Both alternatives are 
equally undesirable. The senate of the 
university, on the other hand, if it considers 
anything desirable in London teaching, will 
have to see it discussed by university standing 
committees, faculties, and boards of study, by 
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college councils, senates, and faculties ; 
ultimately, perhaps, to be rejected by a teacher 
over whom it has no control, and in whose 
selection it has no voice. 

We can only repeat, in conclusion, what we 
have stated in the Academy before, that what is 
needed in London is the establishment of a teach¬ 
ing side to the existing University, practically 
independent of the Senate which conducts the 
imperial examinations in Burlington Gardens, 
and the absolute absorption by this teaching side 
of the plant and staff of the London colleges. 
Inefficient lecturers ought to be gradually re¬ 
placed or pensioned off; all new appointments 
ought to be iri the hands of the ultimate govern¬ 
ing body of the teaching side ; while the com¬ 
plete control of laboratories, equipment,lecturers, 
and endowments ought to belong to one single 
body, so soon as such a body can be firmly 
established. Such a reconstruction would give 
us a teaching university in London, a university 
starting with some hnlf a million in endow¬ 
ments and buildings, and capable of mnking a 
legitimate appeal to the public for further aid. 

A university, it would be, with something to 
develop, and with power to command respect. 
It, and it alone, would be the rightful heir to 
such funds as the local London bodies may havo 
in the future to dispose of—above all, to what¬ 
ever, in the course of the next ten or twenty 
years, may be available from the Gresham 
estate for the further development of university 
teaching in London. 

Karl Pearson. 
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conn ESPONDENCE. 

THE SIXTH CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 

Louvain : April 28,1891. 

Allow me to express, in the name of my 
Belgian friends, the wish that an end may lie 
put to the Great Oriental Schism, and that the 
sage counsels of Dr. Isaac Taylor may be listened 
to. In my opinion the best means would be 
that no leading member of either party be 
excluded from the ultimate council. May the 
distinguished scholars of England, France, and 
Germany not forget the two valuable principles, 
L’union fait la farce and t/uam bimum habitare 
frufres in unum. 

C. DE IIaRLEZ. 

[We have received another letter from Dr. 
Leitner, which we do not think it advisable to 
print, for the same reason as mentioned last 
week. Suffice it to say that he offers to make 
no concessions. It only remains, therefore, for 
the general body of orientalists, if they are 
desirous of avoiding the scandal of a schism, to 
compel the committees of the two rival Con¬ 
gresses to submit to some plan of compromise.— 
Ed. Academy.] 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S TREATMENT OF HERETICS. 

Athenaeum Club: April 26, 1891. 

May I be allowed to appeal to Mr. Gairdner 
to help me through a difficulty with respect to 
the treatment of heretics by Sir Thomas More. 

I find More writing to Erasmus on the 
occasion of his resignation of office—by permis¬ 
sion of the “ most indulgent of sovereigns.” 
(So Shakspere, true as ever to the spirit of the 
time, makes Buckingham, going to execution, 
compliment the kmg on his mercifulness—this 
by the way.) 

In the same letter, More sends the epitaph he 
has written for himself. It recites, among other 
characteristics, that in the conduct of his 
judicial functions he had been 

“ furibus autem homicidiis haereticisque molestus.” 
We have here an ascending scale of intervals 
even more serious than from pitch and toss to 
manslaughter. Heretics are as much worse 
than murderers as murderers than eutpurses ; 
and their duo of molestation would doubtless 
be correspondingly aggravated. We catch the 
tone of him who talked so complacently to 
“ Bon Boper ” of “ treading heretics underfoot 
like ants.” 

So it strikes me at the moment; but my , 
confidence in my critical faculty has been so 
shaken lately by Bishop Creighton’s relative 
estimate of Alexander Borgia and Savonarola 
that I dare not be hasty. Hence it is that a 
hint from Mr. Gairdner how to put all these 
facts into historical perspective will much oblige 
his obedient servant, 

W. Watkiss Lloyd. 


THE PERSIAN (?) ELEMENT IN MARCIONI8M. 

Oxford: April23, 1891. 

As an appendix and, I may say, corrective of 
my note on Marcionism in the Academy of 
April 11, permit me to send you the following 


remarks of an anonymous Armenian correspond¬ 
ent whom I take this opportunity of thanking 
for his communication. In my note I suggested 
that the Armenian word antar in Eynik’s 
account of Marcion’s heresy might bo a trans¬ 
literation of the Persian Star = fire. My corre¬ 
spondent writes: 

“ It seems that we cannot accept the equation of 
autar = Star, since there exists an Armenian 
representative of this Persian word in the Armenian 
air, which only occurs in compounds, as eg., the 
well-known province Atro-patene, on which see 
Lagarde, Arm. Studien (sub. verb.)—who, besides, 
adduces the word atragnju, ‘ fiery ’; Ciakciak gives 
yet others. . . . But, secondly, there does not 
seem to be any necessity for assuming the pro¬ 
posed equation. The ‘other’ is the higher God, 
the Christians’, and father of Jesus, whom some of 
the Gnostics, not Marcion only, opposed to the 
god of the Jews, of the Thora; while Eznik, as an 
orthodox Christian, held his god to be the same 
as the Jews. 1 Marcion, erring, introduces 
otherness as against the God of the law.’ Eznik 
condemns him for deeming it at. all necessary to 
invent another god.” 

I must admit that the fact of atr being 
already in use as the Armenian form of Star is 
fatal to the suggestion that in autar we have a 
transliteration of Star; the more so as we find 
compounds of atr, e.g., atrashek (= xtirwaGrevo*), 
used by an Armenian contemporary of Eznik in 
his version of Philo. In spite of a certain 
awkwardness, therefore, in the phrase “ the 
god who is good and other,” we must accept it 
without seeing in it the tempting reference to 
the Persian fire-worship. 

I may add that I should have written, in 
the sentence of Eznik’s cited at the end of my 
letter, not “ the son of autar,” but “ this autar ” 
(— t iwirpias). Of course, I did not regard 
autar as the philological equivalent of Star, but 
only as a transliteration ; and I thought that 
autar might have been fixed upon by the trans- 
literator, because it was already a common and 
familiar word, just as the English sailor turns 
Bellerophon into Billy Ruffian. 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 


HERBERT SrENCER's ESSAYS IN AMERICA. 

Library of Congress, Washington, U. S. A.: 

April 17,1891. 

The writer of the notice of the new edition 
of Spencer’s Essays in the Academy of April 4 
(p. 322), appears to have been misinformed con¬ 
cerning the American editions of the works of 
Darwin and Spencer. A note of correction, 
therefore, may not be out of place. 

The first volume of Spencer’s Essays was 
printed and published in England in 1838 and 
the second volume in 1863. The first American 
edition appeared in 1864 with the title Illus¬ 
trations <f l'nicer sal Progress, and consisted of 
essays selected from both the English volumes. 
In 1865 another volume was published at New 
York with the title Essays, Mural, Political and 
Aesthetic, also made up of essays selected from 
the two English volumes. The third series of 
essays was the only one published first in 
America. 

As for Darwin’s works, several have been 
printed and published in America : such as, for 
example, his Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication, issued by Orange Judd & 
Co., of New York, in 1868. 

D. Hutcheson. 

[We print the above, out of consideration of 
the quarter from which it comes. But the 
writer seems to have misunderstood the notice 
in the Academy. We never said that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Essays were first collected 
and published in America, but only that the 
three series of Essays, which have ‘‘long been 
accessible,” were ‘‘printed from American 
types.” This is strictly true; mid the whole 


story will be found in the preface to Yol. I. of 
the library edition (Williams & Norgate), 
which we were then reviewing. Mr. Spencer 
there states that “ for economy’s sake,” he had 
imported supplies of the two first series printed 
from the American plates, and had re-printed 
the third series from plates partly American 
and partly English. 

We may add that our corrector is himself not 
quite correct. Teste Mr. Spencer, in the preface 
mentioned above, the first sories of Essays ap¬ 
peared in December 1837, not in 1858 : and the 
third series was published first in England, not 
in America. 

With regard to Darwin, what we said was, 
“not one of whose works, we believe, has ever 
been re-printed in America down to this day.” 
Our belief was, it appears, erroneous; but it 
still seems to us notable that our well-informed 
correspondent does not mention an American 
reprint of The Origin of Species. — Ep. 
Academy.] 


TnE lord’s PRAYER IN. LITHUANIAN. 

Taylorian Institution, Oxford : April 25,1891. 

Mr. MorfiU has quoted, in the Academy of 
April 18, a Lithuanian text of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which, it may be worth while to point 
out, is identical with that contained in the 
Oratio Dominica in CL V linguas versa , printed 
in the famous type of the Bodoni Press (folio, 
Parmae, 1800). Its source is there given as 
“Ex Sylloge Londinensi,” presumably the 
same book as that mentioned by Mr. Morfill. 

H. Krebs. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 

Sunday. May 3, 7.30p m. Ethical: * Religion anil Criticism,’' 
by Prof. H. Nettleship. 

Monday, May 4, 5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

8 pm. Society of Art*: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Decorative Treatment of Natural Foliage," IV., by Mr. 
Hugh Stannua. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Principle of Authority 
in its relation to Ethics," by the Rev. H. R&shdall. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: Papers by Messrs. E. 
Cliarlesworth and J. Allen Brown. 

Tuesday, May 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Bacteria, 
their Nature and Functions," II, by Dr. E. E. Klein. 

8 pm. Biblical Archaeology : “ Tales of the Westcar 
Papyrus," by Mr. P. 1 >» Page Rennuf; “ A Bilingual 
Papyrus in the British Museum," by Prof. E. Rcvillout ; 
“ Haran in Mesopotamia," by Mr. w. F. Ainsworth. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Railway-Train Lighting," 
by Mr. W. Langdon. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Armenia and the Arme¬ 
nians," by Capt. Buchan Telfer. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : “ The Fauna of British 
Central Africa," by Mr. Sclater; “New Land-Shells 
from the Indian Region," by Col. Beddome• “A New 
Pigeon of the Genus Corpnphaga ," by the Hon. L. W. 
Rothschild. 

Wednesday, May 6, 8 p.m. Geological: “ A Rhaetic Sec¬ 
tion at Pylle Hill or Totter Down, Bristol," by Mr. E. 
Wilton ; ** A Microscopic 8tudy of the Inferior Oolite in 
Gloucestershire," by Mr. E. Wethered. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “ The Plays of Cyril Tourneur," 
by Mr. J. E. Baker. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Sources and Applica¬ 
tions of Borax," by Mr. E. L Fleming. 

9 p.m. Royal Society: Conversazione. 

Thursday, May 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Recent 

Spectroscopic Investigations," V., by Prof. Dewar. 

4 p m. Archaeological Institute: “ Bath as a Roman 
City.” by Mr. E Green; “ Queen Eleanor’s Crosses,” by 
Mr. Walter Lovell. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Anatomy of the Genera 
Pteryogoiut and SHinn*ia t and their Relationship to the 
recent Amchnida ," by Mr. Malcolm Laurie; “The 
Diseases of the Coco-Nut (Cocoa unri/ern, L.)," by Mr. 
M. Crease Po'ter. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ The Action of Alkalis on the 
Nitro-Compounds of the Parratin Series," by Prof. 
Dunstan and Mr. T. 8. Dymond; “ The Addition of the 
Elements of Alcohol to the Ethereal 8alts of Unsaturated 
Acids," by Prof. Purdie and Mo. W. Marshall; “ Some 
New Addition Compounds of Thiocarbamide affording 
Evidence of its Constitution," by Prof. Emersjn Rey¬ 
nolds ; “ The Action of Acetic Anhydride on Substituted 
Thiocarbamides," and “An Improved Method of pre¬ 
paring Aromatic Mustard-oils." 

8 pm. Electrical Engineers: “Some Effects of 
Alternating-Current Flow in Conductors having Capacity 
and Self-Induction," by Dr. J. A. Fleming; “ Some 
Points connected with Mains for Electric Lighting," by 
Mr. W. H. Preece. 

Friday, May 8, 4 p.m. Botanic : “ Parasitic Plante, Native 
apd Exotic," 1|., by Prof. Marsha l l Ward. 
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7.80 p.m. Civil EnRineere : Students’ Meeting, 
“ Malta Dockyard Caisson,” by Mr. J. W. Brown. 

8 p.m. New Shakspero: a Paper by Mr. B. O. 
Moulton. 

8 p.m. Buskin : ” Ethics of the Dust," by Mr. Arthur 
Buitwood. 

0 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ Liquids and Gases,” by 
Prof. W. Ramsay. 

Saturday, May 9. 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Artificial 
Production of Cold,” I., by Mr. H. Graham Harris. 

8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Monthly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Essays of an Americanist. By D. G. Brinton. 

(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

Dr. Brinton has been well advised in re¬ 
publishing his “Essays.” They form a 
connected whole, and throw a light on the 
culture and languages of the American 
tribes such as we should probably look for 
in vain from any other scholar. Dr. Brinton 
has devoted his life to the study of the 
people who inhabited America before the 
arrival of the whites, and has brought to the 
study an unusual-amount of critical j udgment 
and comprehensive learning. It is more par¬ 
ticularly in the domains of aboriginal litera¬ 
ture and speech that he has earned the 
gratitude of scholars. 

His “ Essays ” are divided into four parts 
—Ethnologic and Archaeologic, Mythology 
and Folk-lore, Graphic Bystems and Litera¬ 
ture, and Linguistic. No department in the 
psychologicalhistory of the American natives 
has, it will be seen, been omitted. We 
begin with the earliest relics of the palaeo¬ 
lithic age which have been found in Brazil 
or North America, and we end with the 
books of the Mexicans and the Mayas and 
languages of existing tribes. 

It is only recently that American anthro¬ 
pology, in the strict sense of the term, 
has attracted serious attention. The vague 
theories of the descent of the American 
aborigines from Mongoloid ancestors wore 
advocated or combated with little regard to 
physiological facts. It is only now that 
students are beginning to perceive that a 
markedly dolichocephalic population like 
that of the American aborigines can have no 
connection with the braehycephalic Mongols. 
Not but that braehycephalic tribes exist in 
America; and what is most curious is that 
they seem to have been the first inhabitants, 
at all events of Brazil. Here in the shell- 
mounds the skulls are all braehycephalic, 
in contrast to the skulls found in the caverns, 
which, like those of the present inhabitants 
of the country, are dolichocephalic in type. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this craniological 
difference, the natives of the American con¬ 
tinent all present, as Dr. Brinton remarks, 
a common and a permanent type. The fact 
is one which ought to be remembered in 
anthropological enquiries : similar conditions 
of life and climate produce a similarity of 
type ; it is only the shape of the skull that 
remains unchanged. It is tho same in 
language; here, too, we find a common 
morphological type prevailing over a certain 
geographical area, though tho languages 
spoken within that area nave no genealogi¬ 
cal relationship one to another. 

Dr. Brinton’8 account of the literature 
and writing of the Mayas will bo read with 
s[ ccial interest. He has vindicated the 
trustworthiness of Landa’s list of characters, 
and has pointed out that not only do the 


hieroglyphs of the days given by the Spanish 
bishop correspond with those in the manu¬ 
script of the “ Books of Chilan Balam,” but 
several of the hieroglyphs of tho months do 
so as well. If, however, wo wish to see 
what can be done, even now, towards 
deciphering tho records of tho ancient 
civilised populations of America, we need 
only turn to Dr. Brinton’s essay on “ The 
Stone of the Giants,” near Orizaba, in 
Mexico. The essay is a triumph of in¬ 
genuity, and leaves no doubt on the mind 
that he succeeded in finding in its inscription 
a commemoration of “ the death of the 
emperor Ahuitzotzin sometime in February 
1502.” 

What Dr. Brinton has to say on American 
mythology is well worthy of attention, 
will be a useful corrective to the one-sided 
modern school which sees in a myth littlo 
more than the “ idle tale ” of a savage 
barbarian. But wo shall never get very 
far in our explanation of mythology without 
the help of languago. It is through 
language that myths live and grow; and 
though tho advocates of the so-called pliilo 
logical theory of mythology have thrown 
discredit on their system by wild etymologies 
and a determination to fit everything into 
the same lock, the fault lies not in the 
system but in its expounders. A single fact 
brought forward by Dr. Brinton is worth 
more than pages of argument and theorising 
The chief Chipeway deity Michabo is known 
ns “ the Great Hare,” on the supposition 
that it is derived from the words mi chi 
“great’’and icabos “a hare.” The myth 
however, has its origin in a false etymology. 
The second element in the name is really 
wabi “ white,” and the god primarily repre¬ 
sented tho white light of the dawn. 

I have left myseif no space to speak of 
Dr. Brinton’s interesting account of the 
American languages, and of the many 
questions which they raise in the mind of a 
comparative philologist, or of his exposition 
of that curious linguistic fraud ‘ 1 the Taensa 
Language.” Nor can I do more than allude 
to his proof of the fabulous character of the 
Toltecs and their empire. But I must not 
close this review without a word of praise 
for tho excellent and useful indices with 
which the book concludes. 

A. H. Sayce. 
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connr.sroNDENCE. 

NOTES ON SOME TALI AND JAIN.Y-rRAK7.TT 
WORDS. 

Dedham School, Ew*ex : April S, 1891. 

I. 

Auigha, Ktimina, Pataka, <lV. 

Childers, following the Commentator on the 
Dhammapada, explains n-nigha by “ free from 
suffering, uninjured scatheless,” and refers to 
nigha, “ grief, suffering, woe.” With regard 
to the origin of the word, ho says: “ I have 
not found any equivalent of this word in 
Sanskrit. Fausbiill suggests the etymology 
ni + agha ; but this is far from probable.” We 
may add that nigha (with long i) has not., as yet, 
been found in any Pali text; and the word rests 
only on the authority of the Abhidhanappad ipika. 
Looking at the passages not quoted by Childers, 
we find a trace of tiro distinct meanings. In 
Itivuttaka 112, p. 123 = Anguttora iv. 23, it; 


“ Esa khicasavo buddho anigho chinnasamsayo.” 

(See also Itivuttaka 97, p. 97.) It has this 
sense in Petavatthu iv. 1. 34, p. 49: 

“ Santo vidhfimo anigho niifiso.” 

Tho Commentary explains it by niddukkhn, 
“ free from grief or pain.” (See Dhammapada, 
verse 294, and Com., p. 390, Thera-gatha, v. 
123-1.) 

In a corresponding verse of the Thibetan 
version, auigha is rendered “ without sin,” as 
if the original were an-agha. (See “ Udiina- 
varga from tho Buddhist Canon,” v. 70, p. 197.) 

The second meaning is “ harmless,” “inno¬ 
cent”: 

“ Sabbe sattii averft hontu abyiipajjha auigha 
sukham ftttnna/» pariliaranti.” 

(Jat. ii., p. (52.) 

“ Ime sattii averfi nbyapajiha anighd sukhi 
attanam parihareyyum ” (Milinda-Pa aha, p. 410.) 

In the sense of “ scatheless,” that is, not 
suffering harm, we find a good example in 
Thera-gatha, 1. 745, p. 73. 

“ Paiiea paiicahi hantvfma anigho yfiti bnih- 
maiio.”* 

All these meanings seem to arise out of the 
original sense of nigha, as on adjective sig¬ 
nifying “ dependent,” “ tied.” The correspond¬ 
ing Sanskrit is nighna, which might become 
(1) by transposition ningha, (2) by loss of nasal 
nigha. For the transposition compare Sanskrit 
rihna, budhna with Pali ct'nha and bunda ; and 
for the lengthening of vowel Rfter loss of nasal 
compare Sanskrit samdamea, simha with Pali 
tamddsa and cilia. 

As Sanskrit nighna and hi ha n are connected 
with the root han, “ to strike, hurt, kill,” there 
must have been in Pali a form nigha in the 
sense of “hurting, hurt,” from which the other 
meanings of auigha, “hornless,” “scatheless,” 
would arise. Dr. Fausboll’s suggestion of 
ni-agha is based upon the use of an-agha, “ free 
from suffering.” f Compare Prakrit ana ha, 
“unhurt” (Pniyalaechi, p. 115), “free from 
sorrow” (Setubandha xi. 120). 

There is a somewhat similar crux in Jaina- 
prakrit with regard to the words aniha and 
hi ha : 

“ Auihe sahie susnmvude,” 

Free (from human passion), wise, and well 
restrained (Siiyagatfaniga-sutta i. 2. 2, § 30, 

- 141). This in Pali would be 

“ Anigho sabito susamvato.” 

The commentators give two etymologies—(1) 
from a-enilia — mamatva - rahita; (2) from 

han 4ni, “ parishahopasargais na nihanyata 
iti aniho va.” Curiously enough there is tho 
v. 1. an-agha = niravadya.” 

We have another example of aniha in i. 2. 

§ 12, p. Ill— 

“ Anihe se putthe ahiynsae.” 

Wo might with a slight alteration turn this 
into Pali— 

“ Anigho so phuttho 1 adhivasaye,” 

Free from all worldly cares, he should, if beset 
(by trouble), patiently endure (it). 

The Guzerati comment explains aniha by 
(1) a-sneba-rahita, (2) krodhadika-rahita. The 
Dipika has the following note: “ tatha nihan- 
yata iti nihah, na niho ’nihab.” It also gives 
as an alternative explanation “ krodhadibhira- 


* On killing the five, see Dhammapada, 1. 294 
and p. 390. 

t See Thera-gatha v. 116; Mnjjhima i. p. 418; 
Milindapanha, p. 500. 

t Or perhaps phuto would be the more correct 
rending ; but. />/HfttAo is coinmou in Sinhalese MSS. 
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piditaA.” But -what is the source of the Jaina- 
prlikrit aniha with short instead of long i' ? 

Here, again, we must have recourso to the 
Sanskrit nighna, which in Prakrit could become, 
by dropping the «, instead of assimilating tho 
compound consonants,* niha (= iliyha), from 
which the negative would be formed. But we 
have as yet productd no Prakrit niha corre¬ 
sponding to a Pali nigha or Sanskrit nighna. 
We have, however, come across a solitary 
example of a noun niha in Suyagadamga-sutta 
i. 5. 11, p. 291: 

“ Saya jalam nama niham mahamtaro 
jamsi jalamto aga/d akattho,” 

Always blazing, indeed, there is a place of 
torment, of vast extent, wherein there burns 
a fire without wood. 

The Dipika gives tho following explanation: 
“nihantyante prd/iino jasmin niham aghatas- 
thknam.” 

There is in Marathi a word nigha, “care,” 
and anighd or nnigd, “ want of care,” “ neglect." 
This presupposes an original nighan {':) for 
nighna. But it seems to be a provincial term, 
and inaj' be altogether unconnected with the 
words under discussion, lu regnrd to a nigha, 
with tho meaning of “free from passion,” 
there may, perhaps, havo been some confusion 
between it and au-iha, “free from desiro or 
exertion.” 

In Vyutpatli (ed. Minayeff) 901, p. 92, we 
find nigha in the sense of “sin.” B. and 
R. cite this, and refer to agha ; but it does 
not help us. Tho Northern Buddhist term 
may, after all, be a mrro attempt at Sanskrit- 
ising the Pali nigha by ono ignorant of its 
etymology, or he might bo guided by a word 
like pati-gha, “ anger.” 

In Theri-gatha, v. 491, nigha occurs in tho 
sense of “ suffering.” 

“ Sattisulupama kama rogo ga mlo agha m 
nlgham.” 

Here nigha, if the right reading, maybe ni * glut, 
and is to be compared with the Jaina niha. 

Jaina-prakrit would, we believe, throw much 
light upon some difficulties in Pali, had we 
before us a number of well-edited texts like 
Prof. Jacobi’s Aytiramga-sutta or Dr. Leumau’s 
Aupapatika-sutta. The old Mahnraslri has 
many forms in common with Pali, and not a 
fow peculiarities that are considered to belong 
only to Buddhistic phraseology. There ore 
forms in Pali that ore explained by other 
Prakritisms, for instance, vitubhi, “ the fork or 
branch of a tree” (Jut. ii. 107 ; iii. 202), must 
come from Sanskrit rilnpin, through a Prakrit 
•i-itubi for vitavi. For this change of r to bli 
compare Pali and Hindi bhisa, Prakrit bhisini 
(Hem. i. 238) from Sonski it visa. 

Wo have in Milinda-Pufilia (p. 3G8) snmanta, 
“ sleeping,” and in Jaina-prakrit saniina and 
suvina (Pali supiua) — Sanskrit suupna. This 
substitution of m for an original p helps us to an 
etymology for the Pali kninina, “a fish-net.” 
Childers cites no textual authorities for the 
employment of the word, and says nothing of 
any Sanskrit equivalent. Examples of its use 
may be found in JA,t. i. 427, ii. 238; Thera- 
Giithft v. 297; Dipavamsa xv. 110. 

There is in Sanskrit a feminine noun knp-ini, f 
“a small net for fish”; but there must have 
been also a neuter knpina, which becomes in 
Pali kumina, and is exactly on all fours with 
snmina from supina. 

In Jaina-prakrit (Suyagadamgasutta) we find 
hnnima for the “ flesh” of a slaughtered animal 
used for a lion-trap. This must go back to 
'huni/Ki and be connected with Sanskrit kunapa, 
“ dead body.” 

* This would give us niggha or negha (</. viggha 
from righna), a form that we have not come across. 

t Iu Sdyagadamga-sutta we find A«y ana, “ a fish¬ 
net,” glossed ketana. We ought, perhaps, to read 
kheytma - ksepana (r/. Puli khiptt, “ a net”). 


A reference to Jaina-prakrit enables us to 
correct a falso reading in Theri-Gatha, v. 411, 
p. 103: 

“ Koccbam p.asdtlam (v. 1. pasiiya in) anjanan ca 
adasakaii ca ganhitva.” 

The Commentary (p. 212) explains /msdtlam 
by “ kawhueunnadimukkavilepanam.” It gives, 
however, a various reading : pasadhanan t* = 
pasadhanabhantfam, “an ornament” of some 
kind. The true reading is perhaps “ Koccham 
pasaka ii janaiica.’’ With pasaka, as here used, 
we may compare its employment in Cullavagga 
V. 29. 3. 

Tho Jaina equivalent is pasaga, as in the 
following passage from the Suyagadawgasutta, 
i. 4. 11, p. 250 : 

“ Samdasagam ca phaniham ca 
sibalat -pasagam ca a//A hi 
iidasugam ca puyacohahi 

damta-pakkhalanam pavesahi.” 

The explanation of pasaga is thus given by 
the Tiku: 

“ Sihalipasagam ti viuasamyainan artham urna 
maj'arn kuxka/mm.” 

Here wo see that pdsaktt is an ornament for the 
hair and is in keeping with tho comb, the col- 
lyrium, &c., in the Puli gatha quoted above. 

The word phauiha, “a comb,” in the Jaina 
Gatha is an error for phaniya — phanika, Pali 
phanaka (Coll. v. 23), orpanaka (Miiinda, p. 210). 
Compare Marathi pliant; Sinhalese pandiva, “ a 
comb.” 

In Thera-Gutha, v. 101, p. 15, we find tho 
strange compound mitkhu-nahyali in the sense 
of “ greedj\” It might, of course, be explained 
as “having a mouth like a plough,” “large¬ 
mouthed ” ; but the true reading seems to be 
mukha-maiajaU “ devoted to the mouth,” “ fond 
of eating.” 

“Hitva gihitvam anavositatto mukha-naitgali 
odariko kusito. 

Mahavaraho va ni rdpa-pattho punappunam 
gabbham upeti mandoti.” 

(See also vv. 17 and 784). 

In Suyagadamgasutta i. 17. 25, p. 340, wo 
find muha-mamguliya, i.e., mnkha mumgalika in 
the sense of “ given to the mouth,” “ fond of 
dainties ” : 

“ Nikkhamma dine parabbojunammi 
mnhamamgalie udaranugiddho 
.YiWJra-giddhe va muhavarahe 
adurae ohai ghitam cv.i.” 

The Tiki's explanation differs from ours— 
“ Mukhamdmgaliku bhavati mukhena mawgu- 
laui prasamsavakyaai idri<;astadri<;as-tvam lty 
ova m.” 

Childers makes no mention of maitgalika, but 
it occurs frequently in tho Jataka book in the 
term </< rata-mahgulika “devoted to festivities 
in honour of tree-sprites.” In the Milinda- 
panba we find kotuhala-tna/<y«7i7>a “ fond of 
excitement.” 

The use of ntrdra in tho Jaina text for 
nirdj.ii is worth noting. (See Dhammapadu 
verse and Mujjhima-Nikaya, i., pp. 151-100, 
where we find nivdpika and nirapati, as well as 
nirdpam. Cf. nirdpakabhojana Muhftvastu, 
p. 25, 1. 2.) 

The Jaina texts have some curious readings 
arising out of an attempt to restore an older 
lection, especially where the letter h repre¬ 
sents the weakening, or y the loss, of a con¬ 
sonant. Thus the Pali bimbohana answers to 
Jaina bibboyana ; Pali parissaya “danger” 
(= pari stay a, compare apassaya, apassaya, nis- 
eaya from the root oi), appears in Jaina-pra¬ 
krit as jH'rutaha and parissaha, and is explained 
by the Commentators by its so-called Sanskrit 

* The Jaina form is pmihana. 
t The text has Mali : but compare Prill a it/tala, 
“soft,” “loose.” 


equivalent partshaha as if from the root sah 
with jKiri. There is, however, no “ quotable ” 
authority for such a word as partshaha in the 
sense of “risk,” “danger”; while jtarissaya is 
not uncommon in Pali (see Jat. ii. 405). 

Hemacandra uses partshaha, but only in a 
sense peculiar to the Jains. 

Another good instance of a wrong re-setting 
of a well-known term is the Jaina purisdddntya, 
"the people's favourite,” “ho who is to be 
chosen among men because of his preferable 
Karma.” Cf. purisdddniyah purisaaam adtiniya 
arrayaniyfi mahato pi mahiyamsaA ” (Com. to 
Siiyagad i. 9. 34, p. 394). But the older form 
wsis purisaydntya (see Ayar. i. 4. 492, p. 20)J 
representing an original purisajantya, “a dis¬ 
tinguished person,” “ a person' of noble 
birth ”; a term applied to Buddha and to 
Arahats, ajdntya, is the equivalent of the San¬ 
skrit djdneya. It would seem that in the 
redaction of the Jaina canon the origin of 
dydntya was forgotten, and it was explained 
not by ajdntya but by ddaniga. 

Prof. Jacobi has already pointed out how the 
Pali Seniya has been wrongly tinned into 
(,’reaika by tho Jains. Wo have come across 
two or three verses in a Jaina text which bear 
a close resemblance to some Pali Gathfls. The 
latter seems to have better readings, but both 
may have been borrowed from a common 
source: 

“ Sauni jaha pamsugumdiya 
vidhuxiya dhamsayai sit a hi rayam 
eva m davtovahanavam 
kamniam khavai tapassi mahane ” : 

Just as a bird covered with dust shakes off and 
gets rid of the dust clinging (to its wings), so 
the brahman ascetic striving for final beatitudo 
gets rid of (his) karma. (Suyagad. i. 2. 6, 
p. 113). The Pali corresponding passage occurs 
in Samyutta-NikSya ix. 1., pt. i., p. 197 : 

“ Sakuao (v. 1. sakrnu) yathii pamsugunthito * 
vidhunam p&tayati sitam raj am 
evam bhikkhu padhanavA satima 
vidhftnam patayati sitam rajam ” : 

Just as a bird covered with dust shakes off and 
gets rid of the clinging dust so does the mendi¬ 
cant (bhikkhu) energetic and thoughtful shake 
off, and get rid of, the (defiling) dust (of 
human passion) clinging (to him). 

For pdlayati in tho sense of dhamseti, apana- 
yeti there is a various reading, satayati, “ to get 
rid of.” Compare sdtetd, “a destroyer,” Maj- 
jhima-Nikaya, i., p. 220. 

From the metre, &c., wo should be inclined 
to say that the Jaina verse is a “re-setting” 
of tho Pali Gatha. 

In Milinda-panha, p. 371, there is a quota¬ 
tion from Samyutta-NikAya i. 2. 7. 

“ Knmmo va arujani sake kapdle 
St.molahavn bhikkhu mano-vitukke." 
anissito annum ahethaykno 
parinibbuto na upavadeyya kahiti.” 

A similar Juina verse occurs in Suyagud- 
amgasutta i. 8. 13, p. 304. 

“ Yatha knmmo sa-amgaim sae dehc samahaie 
evam pavaim medhiivi ajjhappoaa samfihurc.” 
As the tortoise guards its own limbs wilhin its 
own body, even so should the sage restrain (the 
impulses of) sin within himself. 

Here there is no doubt about the superiority' 
of the Pali over tho Jaina version. The meta¬ 
phor of the tortoise is very common in Jaina 
texts. (See Kalpa-sutra, Jin., p. 118): 

“ His senses were well protected like those of 
a tortoise.” 

“ He remains with his bands and feet di awn 
well together like a tortoise” (Ov. vi., p. 30). 


* The printed text has— knnditovti hthe various 
readings—kunthito, kumfitu. In I’etavattha ii. 
3. 5, pp. 15, 70, we find pamsu-kuUbita (1) ex¬ 
plained in Commentary by ugua/hitu (= oguwt- 
bit«). 
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There is a passage in Pali ridiculing those 
who taught that religious merit could be got 
by “bathing” or “ water-sprinkling.” If, as 
some say, final beatitude is obtained by con¬ 
tact with water, then frogs, tortoises, &c., 
would first attain to bliss. This heretical notion 
appears also in a Jaina text: 

“ Udagena je siddhim udaharamti 
siya m ca pftyam udagam phussamta 
udagassa phasena siyaya siddhi 
sijjhomsu pfina bahave dagamsi.” 
Maccha ya kumma ya siriva ya 
magglt ya utthd daga-rakkbasa ya 
nfth&nam eyam kusala vadamti 
udagena je siddhi/n nd&haramti 
“ Udayamjai kamma-malam harejjd 
emm suham iccamiitam emm 
awdhajB va neyara m anussaritta 
piina/d cevam vinibamti mamdit ” 
(Siiyagadamgasutta i. 7. 14-16, pp. 337-339.) 

“ Yo ca vxuldho va daharo va p&pakaminam 
pakubbati 

•••••♦*» 
Udakabhisecana narna papakammii pamuccati 
Sagga m nuna gamissanti snbbo vumdiUa- 
kacchapii 

Nnga suwsumara ca ye c’oiine udakecara 
Sace i md nadiya te papampubbekatam vaheyyum 
I'tin mm p'ima raheyyiim ten a tvawi paribil- 
hiro assa.” 

(Theri-g&tba 240-243, p. 146 ; see Samyutta vii. 
2. 11, pt. i., p. 182.) 

The Palisadd/it is better than siddhi. Maqgii =» 
madgtt, “a water-crow,” looks like a substitute 
for Pali manduka, “ frogs.” Utthd in the 
Jain text evidently puzzled the Commentators, 
who Sanskritised it as ushtra, and explained it 
by jala-cara-viyesaA. But Sanskrit ushtra 
(Pali ott ha) is a camel, and not an aquatic 
creature. The original text may have had 
uddha for Sanskrit tidra, Pali ltd da, “ an otter.” 
We sometimes find aspiration of d through a 
following r ^ compare Jaina-prakrit anddhd- 
yamdna = anddriyamdna (Spec, der Nayadham- 
makah.l, § 69). The water-demons dat/arak- 
kliasd ( = jalamfinusliA) seem to be a substitute 
for the Pali sumsumdra. 

R. Morris. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. Archibald Geikie, Director-General of 
the Geological Survey, has been nominated by 
the council of the British Association as presi¬ 
dent of the meeting to be held next year at 
Edinburgh. 

The first conversazione of the Royal Society 
will be held at Burlington House, on Wednes¬ 
day, May 6. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish immedi- 
ately, in. the Nature series, a third volume of 
Sir William Thomson’s Tipular Pictures and 
Addresses, containing his papers treating of 
scientific subjects connected with navigation, 
such as the tides, astronomical navigation, dead 
reckoning, pilotage, &c. At the same time 
will be issued a new and revised edition of the 
first volume, dealing with the constitution of 
Matter. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will issue 
next week Prof. C. J. Holder’s Life of Charles 
Darwin, which is intended more particularly 
for young readers. 

Three courses of two lectures each are to be 
delivered in the museum of the gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society, in Regent’s Park, on 
I'ridnys at 4 p.ni. The lecturers are—Prof. 
Marshall Ward, upon “ Parasitic Plants, Native 
and Exotic,” beginning on May 1 ; Mr. W. 
Carruthers. upon “ The Story of Plant-Life on 
the Globe,” on May 10 und 22; and Prof. C. 
Stewart, upon “Certain Relationships between 


Plants and Animals,” on May 29 and June 5. 
The lectures are free to all visitors in the 
gardens. 

The Proceedings of the London Mathematical 
Society contain an obituary notice of the late 
Dr. A. J. Ellis, signed R. T., with special 
reference to his work in mathematics. A list is 
given of most of his published books and papers 
in mathematics; and it is stated that he has 
left a large quantity of MS., consisting 
(apparently) partly of translations from Martin 
Ohm, of Berlin, and partly of developments of 
his own theory of Stigmatics. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Clarendon Press have issued this week 
the work upon which Mr. Robinson Ellis has 
been so long engaged, Not tee Maniliattae; sive 
Dissertationes in Astronomies Manilii. It is 
bound with special elegance, and has the follow¬ 
ing graceful dedication: 

“Iacobo Iosepho Sylvestro mathematico et poetae 
egregio Cantabrigiensi Americano Oxoniensf haec 
studia in Manilium a cognomine Sylvestro Poutiflce 
Romano ante DCCCC annos ex tenebris revocatum 
ac rescriptum dedico consecroque.” 

Meanwhile, it must be ranked among the 
coincidences of literature that a German scholar, 
Dr. M. Bechert, should have chosen the same 
week to publish (Leipzig: Hinrichs) a treatise 
entitled De M. Maniliv astronomicorum poet a. 

The forthcoming number of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society will contain papers 
by Mr. W. W. Rockhill on “Tibet,” by Dr. 
Hirschfeld on “The Jewish Arabic Dialect of 
the Maghreb,” and by Prof. Peterson, of Bom¬ 
bay, on “ Pajiini.” 

The famous tenth-century MS. of Demos¬ 
thenes (2) in the Bibliothequo Nationale, Paris 
(MS. grec 2934), is being reproduced in helio¬ 
type by MM. Berthand, with M. Henri Omont 
as editor. The facsimile, consisting of two 
folio volumes of the exact size of the original 
(1066 pages), will cost 600 francs, and may be 
ordered from Ernest Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. The names of subscribers will be pub¬ 
lished. 

We have received the first number (A— 
Atepatus) of the Alt-Celtischer Spruchschatz, by 
that indefatigable scholar Dr. Alfred Holder. 
(Leipzig: Tcubner; London : Nutt.) As many 
of our readers are aware, the book is intended 
to be an exhaustive collection of the existing 
documentary materials for the study of the 
ancient C< ltic language, whether found in 
Greek or Latin authors, in inscriptions, or in 
coins. If we may judge from the part before 
us, the execution of the work will more than 
satisfy the high expectations that have been 
formed from the specimen pages accompanying 
tho prospectus. The proper names, and the 
comparatively few other Old Celtic words that 
have been preserved, are registered in their 
alphabetical place, accompanied by quotations of 
the passages in which they occur. In addition 
to this, every recognisable etymological ele¬ 
ment, even if it be only a thematic suffix, is the 
subject of a separate article, containing a list 
of the words in which it is found, together 
with philological elucidations drawn from the 
modem Celtic and other Indo-European 
tongues. It will give somo notion of the 
completeness of the work to say that in the 
article on the suffix -«co- more than five pages 
(the sizo is large octavo) are occupied with a 
hnro list of the names containing this suffix. 
Tho article “ Allobroges ’’ contains four pages 
of quotations from Greek and Latin authors; 
and it ends, like all the other articles on 
ethnic names, with a list of the names of 
persons who ore mentioned as belonging to 
the people in question. It is needless to 


insist on the enormous value of such a com— 

S lete collection of linguistic material. Dr. 

[older states that the preparation for his work 
has occupied sixteen years. If the whole book 
maintains the high level of the first part, the 
result would be well worth this large expendi¬ 
ture of time, even had Dr. Holder produced 
no other valuable work during the interval. 
There are one or two points in the method of 
the book which we do not quite understand ; 
probably they will be explained in the prefaoe. 
It is, for instance, not clear to us what is 
meant to be inferred when a local name is 
given merely with its modem equivalent, 
without citation of any authority. Now and 
then, though very rarely, we miss information 
that we should have expected to find, e.g. 
under Ariconium, the English Erchenefeld, 
Archenfield, might have been mentioned. The 
typography seems marvellously correct, but it 
is not “ humanly possible ” that misprints can 
be avoided altogether. We notice “ Aunl ” 
forAlun (76, 47), “Caudelec” for Caudebec 
f49, 28), “ Herfordshire ” for Hertfordshire 
(231, 52). One or two of the abbreviations 
used are not explained in the prefixed list. 
“Ci.,” we suppose, means conjecit, and “fig. ” 
figulus. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic. — (Monday, April SO.) 

Sat Frederic Goldsmid in the chair.—Count 
Goblet d’Aviella, the Hibbert lecturer for this year, 
and Mr. E. K. Corbet, of Cairo, were elected 
members.—Surgeon Major Oldham read a paper 
on “ Serpent Worship in India.” He began with 
the enquiry: Who were the Nagas over whom, 
according to the Rajatarangini, Nila reigned when 
Kashmir was raised above the waters P In the 
Puranas, the Nagas are generally described as 
supernatural beings or actual serpents, and are 
consigned to subterranean regions. But in earlier 
writings they are mentioned as a people, and as 
ruling in the valley of the Indus and the neigh¬ 
bouring country, with Patala and other cities as 
their capitals. The author identifies the Nagas 
with the Takhas, a Rajput tribe occupying the 
mountainous country to the eastward of Kashmir. 
These people have remained under more or less in¬ 
dependent chiefs of their own race until compara¬ 
tively recent times. They have saved their temple i 
and their idols from Mahommcdan iconoclasts, and 
their religion from the orthodox Brahman. Here 
the serpent gods are still worshipped, with their 
ancient rites, not as dangerous reptiles nor as 
symbols, but as the deified rulers of a once- 
poweiful people. The serpent gtds Sesha, Vasuhi, 
Taktbaka, and others, aie represented in human 
form, but with the hoods of five, seven, or nine 
Nagas or cobras expanded over their heads, as 
thown in the illustrations to Ferguston’s Tret and 
Serpent Worship. Tradition asserts that these 
N8ga chiefs were rulers of all the country round 
and of a great part of India. A yearly pilgrimage 
still takes place to a mountain lake called the 
Kailas Kund, which is held sacred as having 
afforded a retreat to Vasuhi when surprised by his 
enemy Gaiuda. The Takhas aie a remnant of a 
powerful Rajput tribe, who once i uled the Indus 
valley and nearly the whole of the Punjab, and 
who sent out colonies to the coasts of India, 
Ceylon, and the Indo-Chinese peninsula and 
islands. The author observed that the legend of 
the churning of the ocean by the serpent Vasubi 
refers to the commerce carried on by that chief or 
his people with distant lands. He then went on to 
show that the Nagas were Asuras, that the Asurss 
were of the same race as the Suras or Devas, and 
that, consequently, the Nagas were an Aryan tribe. 
One result which the author arrives at is that the 
Buddhist and Jaina religions arose among the 
Nnga people, and that Buddha himself was prob¬ 
ably of Naga race. Hence the close connexion 
between the serpent and Buddhism, which has 
given rise to so much speculation. Surgeon Major 
Oldham sums up the results of his enquiries thus : 
(1) That the Nagas were a tun-worshiping, Sanski it- 
speaking people, whose totem was the nag, or 
hooded serpent. (2) That they became known as 
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Nagas from the emblem of their tribe, with 
which, in process of time, they became confounded. 
(3) That they can bo traced back to the earliest 
period of Indian history and formed a portion of 
the great Solar race. (-1) That they, with other 
divisions of this race, at first occupied the north 
and west of India, but afterwards spread towards 
the east and south. (5) That some of these tribes, 
and among them the Nagas, retaining their ancient 
customs, and not readily admitting the ascendancy 
of the Brahmans, were stigmatised as Asuras. 
(6) That among a portion of the descendants of 
this people Naga-worship in its primitive form 
still survives, and that it consists in the adoration, 
as Devas or demigods, of the ancient chieftains of 
the tribe. (7) That the connexion between the 
serpent and the Buddhist and Jaina faiths can be 
thus explained. (8) That in all Asiatic countries 
it was only the Naga, or hooded serpent, which 
was held sacred. 


FINE ART. 

THE FRENCH SALONS. 

I. 

Palis: April 28, lfOl. 

The French artistic world is in an uproar, 
owing to the severity that has been shown this 
year by the juries of the two loading art asso¬ 
ciations—La Societe des Artistes Francais (old 
Salon) and La Societe Nationale des Beaux- 
Arta (new Salon)—towards their brethren of the 
brush and the chisel. The first-named society, 
which had hitherto been accused of being too 
liberal in its admissions, has displayed this year 
a marked tendency in the opposite direction, 
for, out of the three thousand and odd pictures 
sent in, only 1733 have been accepted. On the 
other hand, the rival society, founded last year 
by Meissonier, has been still more rigorous in 
its selection, for only 260 out of 2400 have been 
admitted. The five thousand refutes have raised 
a loud cry of indignation against tho two juries. 
Indignation meetings have been held, protests 
have been circulated and signed, and it has 
been decided to open a “ Grand Salon of the 
Befused.” But where? It is proposed that the 
huge machinery gallery of the Exhibition of 
1889, which is still standing, should bo con¬ 
verted into an art-hall of welcome, which would 
be open to all comers, free from the tyranny 
of juries and hanging committees, and where 
every exhibitor will be on the line. 

The exhibition of tho Society of French 
Artists, the original Salon of the Champs 
Elysees, opens on May 1; but, thanks to the 
private view grunted to the press, I am able 
to forward tho following somewhat hurried 
impressions of a first visit. It is to be noted 
that 182 out of the 1100 exhibitors ure 
foreigners; of these fifty-six are Americans 
and thirty-one British, the rest are Spaniards, 
Italians, Bussians. Swiss, Swedes, and even a 
few are German. With few exceptions, these 
foreign exhibits are not above tho common 
average of good studio work, and the influence 
of French teaching is only too apparent. 

Probably the most striking feature of this 
year’s Salon is the number of pictures of 
unusually largo dimensions. On entering the 
Salon Carre we find that almost an entire panel 
is occupied by M. J. Paul Lauren’s “ La voute 
d’acier,” an episode of the visit of Louis XVI. 
to the Hotel de Yillo two days after the taking 
of the Bastille. The king is being presented with 
a tricolor favour to adorn his coat; while a 
double row of courtiers have drawn their swords, 
holding them upwards, point to point, so as to 
form a sort of archway of steel under which 
the king may pass as he ascends tho steps. 
The grouping, the picturesque surroundinsrs, 
the historical accuracy of almost every detail of 
the scene, contribute to make this historic 
picture one of the best of the year. Of almost 
equally large dimensions is M. Michdena’s 
“ Penthisilea,” leading her Amazons in a furious 


charge to battle and death—a highly sensational 
picture. M. H. Martin’s “ Chacuu sa chimera,” 
a procession of nude figures, allegorical per¬ 
sonifications of every form of deception that 
humanity follows in search of happiness, is a 
strange conception. M. Guay’s “ Death of tho 
Oak” it also treated on a large scale. In the 
midst of a beautiful sylvan landscape lies the 
fallen trunk of an oak tree, recently felled by 
tho woodman’s axe. It is dawn; the nymphs 
of the forest are lamenting the death of the 
noble tree, and bidding farewell to the “ nests 
of lovo which peopled its branches.” The 
meaning of this picture is rather vague, but the 
general effect is charming. The same may be 
said of “ The Singing Class,” by Mr. Walter 
Gay, an American artist, who has most happily 
depicted two nuns instructing a village choir. 
This thoroughly artistic composition belongs to 
what might be termed the “ pleasant Impres¬ 
sionist” school. The giant of tho collection is 
M. Bochegrosso’s “Fall of Babylon,” which 
covers about eight square metres of canvas. 
The wild orgies of the night are over in the vast 
banqueting-hall of the palace. On all sides lie 
overturned tables and couches; the floor is 
strewn with vessels of gold and silver, fruit, 
flowers, and tho remnants of tho feast, while 
nude, or half-clad in light oriental vest¬ 
ments, favourites and slaves are plunged in 
drunken sleep; torches, iueense-burners. and 
coloured lamps cast u lurid light on the 
scene. Through the wide open gates of the 
palace, in tho dawning light of day, the Per¬ 
sian invaders are seen rushing in to plunder 
and massacre. High above, on the platform 
to which leads a monumental marble staircase, 
stands the king, who realises at lust tho mean¬ 
ing of the mystic writing on the wall and the 
certainty of -coming death. There is a vast 
amount of work, of research, and talent in this 
as in all M. Bochegrosso’s pictures, and also 
a desire on the part of the artist to give as 
much “local colouring” as possiblo to this 
resurrection of the barbaric splendour of 
Babylon ; but the effect of sensual sensational¬ 
ism is too marked to bo pleasing. Tho same 
may be said of “ The Death of Sardanapalus,” 
by M. Chalon, in which we see the Assyrian 
monarch seated on a throne erected on a 
funeral pyre of seven stories, surrounded by his 
harem and treasures, awaiting death, while the 
flames bursting out on every side add to tho 
horror of this theatrical apotheosis. M. Bcnouff’s 
view of tho “ Bridge of Brooklyn ” is worthy, 
so far ns dimensions go, of its great original. 
M. Chigot’s “ Lost lit Sea,” u b >ut containing 
two sailors and a boy dying of thirst amid a 
boundless ocean, is a fine specimen of marine 
{tainting. M. Bouffet’s “ La fin do 1’Epopee,” 
a spirited rendering of the last charge of the 
three thousand cuirassiers at Waterloo, closes 
the list of the most notable of the gallery 
pictures. 

Fortunately, the Stlon walls are not entirely 
covered with scenes of slaughter and horror, or 
by bevies of nude nymphs and fauns disporting 
themselves'in outrageously green landscapes. 
Although many of the best artists of the day 
have gone over to tho rival exhibition in the 
Champs do Mars, there remains a phalanx of 
painters and sculptors of fame sufficient to 
maintain the renown of the Champs Elysees 
exhibition. Of these I will speak in next 
week’s article; but before closing this brief 
summary I cannot postpone mentioning a few 
well-known names. M. Francais has sent two 
exquisite landscapes, one of which, “Une 
source—le soir,” is a beautifully fiuishcd speci¬ 
men of this great artist’s best work; MM, 
Isenbart, Japy, Guillemet, and other well- 
known paysaniatcs are to be seen here at their 
best. M. Bompard’s two Algerian scenes are 
full of repose, sunshine, and local colour. M. 
Gerdme contributes “ A Comer of Cairo,” a 


vista of endless minarets and terraces which is 
superior to his second exhibit, “Lion on tho 
wa’ch,” iu which this talented artist displays 
his want of anatomical study. As compared 
with this, M. J. Swau’s “Maternity,” a lioness 
and cubs, is admirab’e iu tho lifelike appearanco 
of the animals; in fact, it is one pf the best 
studies of animal life in the exhibition. M. do 
Villefroy’s “Cows drinking at a Spring” is 
worthy of this celebrated auimalier; while his 
“Party of Aragonese going to the Fair” is 
full of movement and gay colouring. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MENPES’S PICTURES OF INDIA. 

Mr. Mortimer Menpes hss been to India, 
Buraia, and Cashmere, and has done for us in 
respect of those places very much what he did 
in Japan. The walls of Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
room are covered with dainty frames of gold 
and broDze nnd silver, modifications or develop¬ 
ments of tho Whistler fiame; and these con¬ 
tain charming bits of Indian life and color r, 
which, while showing whose pupil he is, and 
illustrating the influence of photography upon 
modem painting, testify no less to the indi¬ 
vidual gifts of Mr. Menpes as a colourist and a 
draughtsman. He chooses to bo a “little 
master; ” but his mastery is certain, and it is 
doubtful whether any of his subjects would 
give greater pleasure if treated on a larger 
scale. There is always a certain pleasure in 
minute work—the pleasure we get from a 
jewel painted by Van Eyck, or etched by Jules 
Jacquemart — and this pleasure is greatly 
increased when, as in tho case of these artists 
and Mr. Menpes, the minutenessis not attended 
by a loss of breadth. Mr. Menpes’s hand is 
sure and his eyes are keen, but the microscopic 
detail of such pictures as “ A Child of Nature, 
Burma” (51), and “When Labour is Done” 
(52), tell of other than mochanical qualities; 
for he gives us colour, tone, texture, and 
expression, as well as exact draughtsmanship. 
But this child among the large red pots with 
the bamboo balcony, and these little figures 
taking a quiet smoke, are only two out of many 
remarkable little pictures of the same kind 
from which it is hard to select the best. As in 
Japan, the interest of the artist seems to have 
been much engaged by the children; and there 
is nothing better than the minute study called 
“A Voice from tho Darkness” (12), in which 
wo see a slender girl in a rich red garment 
turning toward a sort of cave of an inner 
chamber, where is seen, or rather half-seen, tho 
source of the sound. Here, ogain, the painting 
of details like the pots and the flowers is of tho 
most dexterous. Near to this is a broader study, 
or rather a less finished one, of two children 
on a bench called “Two of a Kind, 
Pesbawur” (16). But if I were to call attention 
to all the delightful little peeps into Indian 
child-life I should have no room to say any¬ 
thing else. Most of these are interiors, or 
rather semi-interiors, sheds or shaded places 
before caves or shops; but there is at least one 
child-scene in the open air which should not 
pass unmentioned. This is “Waiting for the 
Bace,” a delightful group of eager faces, gay 
costumes, and bright umbrellas, between pale 
blue sky and pale green grass. Viewing theso 
pictures as veracious records of India, I am 
disappointed a little at the colour of the sky : it 
has not the full deep tone of even an Italian 
sky, but has something of the slaty hue much 
affected by other modern painters, especially in 
France. As regards Mr. Menpes’s selection of 
material for his pictures, it may bo said 
generally that he has s'lown the same kind of 
discrimination ns on former occasions They 
are generally street scenes, with brightly 
dressed figures set out upon backgrounds of 
shop, or temple, or masses of buildings, mostly 
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in sunlight and with little sky; and the effect 
of the sunlight throwing violet shadows is very 
brilliant without being dazzling. Some of the 
scenes swim in light, the air seems tremulous 
with colour, tho shadows movable if not 
moving. To get this quality of colour trembling 
in the light and mysterious in the shade is no 
common achievement—one indeed apparently 
unsought by most artists, whose paint is as 
dead as a paving-stone. It adds not only to 
beauty but to sentiment, as may be seen in 
such pictures as “Lonely Cashmere ” (30). “ In 
an Idle Street, Jeypore” (37), or “The Hours 
are Empty of Labour, Cashmere ” (38). I shall 
not attempt to exhaust even the artistic variety 
of the show—the charming and fresh arrange¬ 
ments of colour, as in the “Butcher’s Shop” 
with its gTeen awning (72); the picturesque 
confusion of forms in the scenes on the river at 
Benares, with their boats and poles and stages 
and devout figures; the delicate and com¬ 
plicated drawing of architectural masses, the 
trees sometimes with thin gold leaves melting 
into a morning sky (118), sometimes flecking a 
red wall with a trembling network of shadow 
(101), the dancing girls with their apparently 
impossible attitudes and rich red dresses (92)— 
nor will I do more than just draw tho attention 
of the reader to the dexterous pencil drawings 
and dry points, and “diamond points” on 
ivory. I will only say with regard to Mr. 
Menpes's claim to the invention of the latter 
means of artistic expression that etching on 
ivory (if not with a diamond point) is by no 
means a novelty, and is used to-day with 
beautiful effect for the decoration of furniture. 
On the whole, Mr. Menpes may be warmly 
congratulated on an exhibition which shows a 
development of his true artistic gifts, and will 
enable many to realise what India is like more 
fully than any artist perhaps before. 

Cosmo Moxiuiouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibitions to open next week, besides the 
Royal Academy, include a collection of pictures 
by M. G. Loppe, entitled “ The Alps'in Summer 
and Winter,” at the Fine Art Society’s; and 
two military pictures, of the Crimean War, by 
Mr. Robert Gibb, at Mr. Groom’s Gallery in 
Pall Mall. 

Ill-healtii is, we are sorry to say, reported, 
on good authority, to be at tho bottom of Mr. 
Seymour Haden’s determination to sell his 
collection of priuts and drawings. Among the 
drawings are several Rembrandt landscapes, 
selected for reproduction in the latest of 
tho volumes of fac-similes of Rembrandt 
issued in England by Deprez and Guto- 
kunst. Mr. Haden’s position as a Rem¬ 
brandt connoisseur is well known. His 
collection of etchings by this master — or, 
at least, somo part of it—has already been 
exhibited at tho Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers. In addition to tho Rembrandts, it 
will be found, we suspect, that the collection is 
very rich in the works of Wenceshaus, Hollar, 
and Claude; nor will tho minor Dutch masters 
be unrepresented. With regard to Hollar; 
ft mot of Mr. Haden’s—which occurs in his 
little book About Etch inn — ma y appropriately 
be cited. “ Peoplo often ask me,” he says, 
“ what I can see in Hollar. I answer, ‘ Not 
quite, but almost, everything.’ ” Though the 
Seymour Haden collection consists, as might 
have been supposed probable, principally of 
etchings, it includes a few specimens by the 
great original line-engravers, of whom Albert 
Diirer, Martin Schiingauer, and Lukas van 
Leyden are, of course, the chief. 

c The much-talked of “ Cartoons of Raphael ” 
have arrived in this country, and are now to bo 
seen at No. -1, Cockspur-street. It is claimed 


for them that they are the original designs for 
the Vatican tapestries, concerning which Vasari 
writes : “ Perche Raffaelo fece in propria forma 
e grandezzo tutti di sua mono i cartom coloriti.” 
They are on loose, unprepared canvas, painted 
in vegetable colours, of which only six are used, 
two more (scarlet and dark brown) having been 
added by a restorer. In three cases—“ The 
Miraculous Draught,” the “ Healing of the 
Lame Man,” and “ Paul at Lystra ”—right and 
left are reversed, as compared with the tapestry 
and the cartoons at South Kensington. It is 
suggested that this was done by Raphael’s 
pupils, Francesco Penni and Giovanni Udini, 
when they prepared the latter for the weavers 
of Arras. The history of these cartoons is as 
follows. They were brought from Rome to 
Russia in the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury by a Polish noble, from whose heir they 
ultimately passed to the family of their present 
owner. After lying for a hundred years 
neglected in an outhouse, they were discovered 
and identified only a few months ago. 

Mr. Bowes, of Liverpool, will shortly issue 
a pamphlet, entitled A Vindication of the 
Decorated Pottery of Japan, in which reference 
is made to a circular recently issued by Prof. 
Morse on the subject of decorated and un¬ 
decorated wares. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish the first 
part of Royal- Academy Pictures, 1891, next 
week, and Parts 2 and 3 before the end of 
May. 

The room at the Fine Art Society lately 
occupied with Mr. Alfred Parson’s garden 
pictures is now filled with another series not 
very dissimilar in subject by Mrs. Allingham, 
whose charm is so well known that it seems 
scarcely necessary to repeat again the praise 
so often accorded to her lanes and cottages and 
flowery gardens. A newer claimant to favour 
here is Mr. A. Wallace Rimington, the merit 
of whose large etchings of Nuremberg and 
Giotto’s tower at Florence met on their pub¬ 
lication due recognition in the Academy. The 
fifteen drawings and sketches from Italy now on 
exhibition show that Mr. Rimington is a colourist 
of unusual subtlety and refinement. His “ Door¬ 
way to the Doge’s Palace, Venice ” is a noble 
drawing of much force as well as delicacy. 
“ In Santa Croce ” and “ Assissi, Fifth Century 
Door of Cathedral,” though smaller, are 
equally fine in quality. Among the landscapes 
there is a beautiful view of Perugia. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC ON TIIE WEEK. 
Meyerbeer’s “ Le Prophete” was given at 
Covent Garden on Monday evening. There are 
flashes of genius in this work, but as in all the 
composer’s operas the music is unequal. With 
regard to the performance the first two acts 
passed off tamely ; Mme. Richard was flat in 
the “Benediction ” song, M. M. J. do Reszke 
and Mme. Richard were very fino in the 
“ Cathedral ” scene. In the passago in which 
tho former induces his mother to say ho is not 
her son, he revealed, ns an actor, power of a 
very high order. The three Anabaptists, with 
M. E. de Reszke as the Zacharie, sang well. 
The Bcenerj- and the staging, with the exception 
of a mishap at the opening of the last act, were 
effective. 

Senor Albeniz gave another concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Friday afternoon, April 24. 
Tho programme included Beethoven’s A major 
Sonata for pianoforte nnd ’cello. Senor 
Albeniz played Mendelssohn’s “Variations) 
Serieuses” and some light pieces of his own. 
This pianist may not always give satisfaction 
in his readings of the great masters, but his 
delicate touch and brilliant technique are 
universally acknowledged. Mme. Valda and 


Mr. Ben Davies were the vocalists. Indulgence 
was claimed for the latter, but he sang “ Waft 
Her, Angels,” exceedingly well. 

Messrs. W. Hess and Hugo Becker gave 
their last violin and ’cello recital on Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Max Pauer was the pianist, 
and be took part in Brahms’s pianoforte Trio in 
C minor, and performed, besides, two short 
solos. He was heard to good advantage, and 
in the Trio proved a genuine concertante 
player. Mr. H. Becker gave some solos, in 
which he showed off his magnificent instrument 
and skilful technique. Mr. Hess played solos, 
and Miss L. Lehmann was the vocalist. 

On the same afternoon the Crystal Palace 
season ended with Mr. Manns’s benefit concert. 
The programme contained for the most part 
familiar pieces. Mme. [Schumann’s pupil. 
Miss Adelina de Lara, was the pianist; but sbe 
appears to have played under difficulty through 
the breaking of a hammer soon after she com¬ 
menced Rubinstein’s Concerto in D minor. M. 
Ysaye was the violinist. In this brief mention 
of the closing concert we would bear testimony 
to Mr. Manns’s earnestness and energy through¬ 
out the series. Fashions come and go, but the 
excellent orchestral performances at the Palace 
are still admired and enjoyed. 

Master Jean Gerardy gave another ’cello 
recital at St. James's Hall. There is no need, 
to repeat our praise of this clever boy, but we 
should like to ask why he confines himself to 
music of a light or showy kind ‘i It is true that 
the great composers favoured the violin; but 
there are the six great Suites of Bach for ’cello 
solo, only some of which have been played at 
the Popular Concerts, and that many years ago. 
Again, Master Gerardy might make himself 
heard in one of Beethoven’s Sonatas for piano 
and ’cello. Mr. Eugene Holliday, a young 

S 'anist and pupil of Rubinstein, made bis debut. 

e has clever fingers, but his reading of a 
Ballade and two Etudes was cold, and at times 
hard. We shall have another opportunity 
of judging him at his recital next week. Mme. 
Stone-Barton, the vocalist, sang some light 
songs; her high notes are somewhat shrill, but 
she manages her voice with skill. 

M. Ysaye gave an orchestral concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, and played 
Beethoven’s viol in Concerto, thework in which be 
mado his debut at the Philharmonic two seasons 
ago. His reading then of tliemusic wassomewhat 
extravagant. This time he was more in accor¬ 
dance with the composer’s intentions. His tone 
is rich and sympathetic, his execution wonder¬ 
fully fine ; but he does not reveal the full power 
and grandeur of the music. His conception of 
the work is thoughtful nnd interesting, but not 
purely classical. He played a’ Cadenza of his 
own, of immense difficulty, and with great 
success. Ho was heard afterwards in some 
“ Variations Symphoniques,” by Dr. Joachim; 
tho music is of a virtuose order, and it was in¬ 
terpreted w ith the utmost skill, vigour, and 
brilliancy. He gave besides some short pieces, 
for which he received enthusiastic applause. M. 
Ysayii is a great artist, and his command of his 
instrument marvellous. The programme in¬ 
cluded Wagner’s “ Siegfried Idyll,” but the 
rendering, under Mr. Cowen’s direction, was 
rather rough. J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. Ccrwex has in the press a book entitled 
The Roys’ Voice, which is intended as a manual 
for organists, choirmasters, school and college 
professors, the clergy, and all who have to do 
with the vocal training of boys. In preparing 
the work he has paid visits to many of tho 
cathedrals and college chapels, and has enjoyed 
the co-operation of the organists, who have 
written letters describing their methods. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 

BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King, Author of “ The Wearing of the Green,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

ST. KATHERINE'S by the TOWER. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘ Children of Gibeon,” &c. With 12 Illustrations 

by Charles Green. 3 vole, crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

A CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F. H. Williamson 3 vols. crown 8vo. rs , 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SOCIAL DEPARTURE.'’ _ 

AN AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of "A Social Departure.” With 80 Illus¬ 

trations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“ ‘An American Girl in London ” is a clever and lively book, showing that the writer retains the stock of spirits of which she bad such abundance when she made ‘ A Social Departure.’ 

.The writer is a shrewd observer, and satirizes with much liveliness and considerable truth Londoners and London ways. The illustrations by Mr. Townsend are often clever.” 

___________ [Atheiitrum. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET.” 

EDNOR WHITLOCK: a Novel. By Hugh MacColl, Author of “ Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

BUNNY STORIES, and SOME SHADY ONES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by Fred Barnard. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. fld. [Shortly. 

A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &c. By Bret Harte. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 

“ Bret Harte is almost matchless as a proficient in the difficult art of writing a short story well. The four talcs abound in those boldly drawn tvpes of Western civilization, and in that 
subtle combination of the humorous and pathetic, for which the writer haa long been famous. Every one will give them a welcome reception.”— Academy. 

THE LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest Glanville. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 3s. 6J. 

“ Mr. Glanvillc’s tale of adventure haa features which place it far above the usual level of its kind. The plot is of considerable interest, but the strong point of the book lies in its 
pictures of warfare in Zululand. These are painted with the vivid realism only to be attained by a personal knowledge of the country described.”— Morning Post. 

“ BAIL UP! ” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. By Home Nisbet. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

” The author of * Bail Up ’ may count upon a large and appreciative circle of readers. The book is essentially a novel of incident, and the incidents are all of them sensational.The 

interest never flags.Readers who cDjoy sensational fiction may take ‘ Bail Up’ without fear of disappointment.”— Literary World. 

THE GREAT TABOO. By Grant Allen, Author of “ Strange Stories,’’ “ The Devil’s Die,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, &s. 6d. 

“ ‘ The Great Taboo * is a very clever story.”— Spectator. 

THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES ofPHRAthe PHQ2NICIAN. By Edwin Lester Arnold. With 12 Illustrations 

by H. M. Paget. [Shortly. 

“For thore who like a stirring talc of romance, graphically told through an abundance of dramatic scenes, we can recommend nothing belter than ‘ Phra the rtconician.’ It is full of 
ife and movement_There is a vigour and manhood in the adventures ot 4 Phia * which eusta ins the interest to the veiy close.”— Daily T*hy,ayh. 
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EVOLUTION 

TZErllE WORK OIF A. GREAT IlNTTEILILIOEISrCE- 

By W. A. 


“ ‘ Evolution the Work of a (treat Intelligence,’ though written in the form of a corre¬ 
spondence between two young people, contains some hard thinking. One of the correspondents, 
having evidently gone far away from the currently received notions on the subject of God and 
His creation, endeavours to make clear how he is still able—indeed, is still compelled—to 

believe in God, the intelligent source of all.W. A. in general writes very lucidly and with 

admirable temper ... We can only refer readers here to W. A.’s little book, promising them 
much interest.”— Inquirtr. 

“.A i erics of letters very naturally written —Public Opinion. 

“ The book is in parts interesting, and in passages eloquent. The author has u measure e>f 
spiritual culture, and, although his illuminations are blurred by pednntries provoking even to 

blasphemy, yet the soul of good in travail lends a pensive charm to the* unequal pages.The 

letters ou * The Mystery of Pain ’ are the best.”— Wolfs Literary Guide. 

” This is a curious book.Nevertheless, the book is woith reading, and opens up a wide 

field for thought and speculation. The chapters on * The Mystery of Pain ’ are* by far the best, 

and will interest many.Altogether. * Evolution ’ is a clever and interesting work. Ladies 1 

may be specially recommended to read the last letter on page 1 lf», which is an odd melange of 
science and woman-w orship.” - The A'/u.v Taper. 

".In his opening and closing letters, referring to Lily, he is at once delightfully clear and 

clearly delightful.”— The Coining Day. 

4 ‘The contents of the letters are a veritable compound of modem thought and curious 

inquiries into hidden mysteries. They are written in excellent style.and are readably and 

thoughtfully cempileel, notwithstanding they contain in the mass a very large amount of 
romantic idea).”— Cmtestant btoremd. 

‘‘It isecught to he demon.*tided that behind consciousness aDd underlying sensation and 
perception there in 'an inseunable something’ possessing the capability of producing the 
phenomena with which we an? familiar, and that this something is not ‘ a persistent blind forte 
or energy,’ but a great and free Intelligence. Whether these are at the present time urgent 
questions or not,.W. A., like the dashing young ‘ medico ’ he is, handles them i martly.” 

Mo richest e r Exa miner. 

“ The letters on ‘ Science ;ind Agnosticism,* ‘ Concrete Mathematics,’ and ‘ The Mystery of 
Tain,’ are specially interotirg.”— Christian Times and Ibotr slant. 

‘ Tbrre is some clever writing in this little book,.. .. in a very lively style. It is a contribu¬ 
tion to the arguments frcm T uturc to God.”— Manchester (,'natdian. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE AUTHOR. 

*• I am much obliged to you for the book which you have l»een so kind as to send me, and 

which I have been much interested to read.Of the author’s arguments and conclusion I do 

not venti re tofay bd> thing more tbnn suggest that intelligence being relative, or the expres¬ 
sion of a relation, it is simply literal non-seme to apply the turn to the unrelated, absolute, Arc. 


It is to transform an abstract and negative notion of the indefinite into an affirmation, a being 
— as indeed Pascal long since pointed out.”—Dr. Hknrv Mal osley, LL.D., M.B., F.R.C.P. 

[Extract ft cm Author's ieply to Dr. Maudslty. — “I fear, however, that through.you 

have been caused to misapprehend the exact object aimed at in my little book. I fetr you 
think thut in it I have aimed at accomplishing the impossible task of showing intelligence 
to belong to that ‘ abstract and negative notion of the indefinite ’ termed the Absolute. I 
beg to assure you that in writing it I had no such aim. The ultimate Reality suggested 
from human experiences, I take it, is the exact opposite to an ultimate Ab*tro>tics. I 
simply sought to set forth considerations showing that Objective Thought is manifested in 
the known universe, and that hence some great Intelligence must exist, though the nature 
of such an Intelligence is, to us, utterly inscrutable. Moreover, I further aimed at showing 
that ns experience merely tells us that things do happen in certain ways, but tells us 
nothing about there being any necessity that they should so happen, we have no reasonable 
grounds for thinking [aa some have thought) that the supreme intelligence operate* under 
restrictions imposed by intractable necessity.”] 

“ Glad as I nm to find that you recognise the Primary' ‘ Intelligence,’ I am puzzled by ynur 
insistency on the negative attribute of * Inscrutableness.* Do we then know nothing of what 
* Intelligtnce ’ is ! Have we any conception which is fuller of meaning for ub 

Itev. James Martixkac, LL.D.DD. 

“I have read through your little woik and I thank you for sending it tome. Imayuy, 
however, that the abstruse problems with which you deal have ceased, I will not say to interest 

me, but to occupy my serious attention.I have not formed, and I shall never try to form. 

any serious opinion of my own on a matter which has no practical bearing upon life. i<w.I 
presume, are young, and have time before you. You are setting out boldly to scale the cuff to 
the top of which no one has yet risen. I hope you will have better success than your 
censors, and will not leave your bones, as they have done, at the bottom of tbcprecipices. 

Mr. James Anthony Ffucoe, LLD. 

“ Allow me to thank you for your kind present of your work * Evolution the Work of a Great 
Intelligence/ I am reading it with much interest, and trust that I shall be able to solve Borneo! 
thediffieultieaof thequestion by so doing.”—Dr.Cn aules Robert Drysdale, M.R.C.P.,F.KX.d 

44 1 lieg to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of 4 Evolution the Work of a Great 
Intelligence,’ which I have read with interest.”—Mr. Robert Biciiaxan. 

**I am much obliged for your very interesting work.”—Dr. Norman Kkrr, C.M., F.L6. 

*‘ I thank you for the suggestive pages which I have just been reading.The fasODaticn 

of Monism is great, but its difficulties 1 have always found greater. I cannot identify Jixteti- 
sion and Thought. That is the chasm over which I find no bridge. But I don’t build my 
theology on a chasm. I build it on Objective Thought in the universe. Apparently that is W- 
ground which you likewise have taken up. For those who stand there the question wnetner 

life in things finite first manifests itself as electricity and magnetism— or whatever the power 

may be—is minor and secondary ; neither has it, thus conceived, a bearing on Theism. 

Rev. William Barry, D.D. 


London- : SIMPK1N, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 
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Preceded, at 8, by A MONTH AFTER DATE. 

Messrs. Harry Paul ton, W. Farren, jun., Acton Bond, C. K. 
Cooper, A. E. Drinkwater, C. Goold, F. Vancrossen and J. W 
Pigott; Mesdam es V . Rnye. Ansell, and L. Bell. 

H A Y M All K E T THE A T R E. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bkerboiim-Tree. 


Every Evening, at 8.1 0, T HE DANCIN G GIRL. 

N EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

Pvorv Tu'on in it n f Q Urt utt nnfipolv mnnr a/lnntufion in 


Lancet — 1 Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir C. A. Cameron— “I have never __ 

President Royal College of Al- i T ■■ 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I like SO W 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 


acts of *• Le Paillasse,” written expressly for this theatre by 
Wilson Barrett, entitled THE ACROBAT*. 

Pr eceded, ut 7. 45, by a new Co m ediett a, TOMMY. 

QPEEA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Mest-rs. Cnas. Danby, E. Bantock, W. Waide, and Arthur 
Roberts ; Mesdames Marion Hood, Grace Pcdiey, Alma Stan¬ 
ley, Linda Vemer. Florence Monteith, Ethel Blenheim, Katie 
Seymour, L. Gourlay, Ruby McNeil, and Phyllis Broughton. 
Preceded, at 7.45, b y CRI ME AND CHRISTENI NG. 

pRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

A Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Skduer. 

This Evening, at 0, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT l’RODIGUE. 

Preceded, at 8 16, by THE GYPSIES. _ 

K OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 

Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte. 
Every Evening , at 8, IVAN HQE.__ 

s T. J A M E S’ S' T HEAT II E. 

O Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander. 

1 his Evening, at 8.16, THE IDLER. 

Preceded,at 7.15, by T HE G AY LOTHARIO. 

U TRAN I) T H E A T R E. 

Lessee, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

This Evening, at 8.45, OUR DAUGHTERS. 

Preceded, at 8, by BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 

'll E II R Y’S T H E A T R E. 

A- Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Terry. 

This Evening, at 0, THE'ROCKET. 

Mtstrs. Edward Terry, Henry V. Esmond. Philip Cuning- 
haui, Iun Robertson, R Suutar; Mesdames Eleanore Leyshon, 
Adrienne Dairollcs, Rose Dealing, and Sophie Larkin. 

At TVHEJLLA BY._ 

7 |t 0 O L E’S T HEAT R E. 

JL Manageress, Miss Florence M’Kknzik. 

This Evening, at 8.46, THE UPPER CRUST. 

At 8, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

Mr. J. L. Toole, Mesti>. -John Billington, Westland, Shelton, 
Lowne, Arlton; Misses Eliza Johnstone, Vanbrugh, Liston. 

VTaudeville theatre. 

V Sole Leasee and Manager, Mr. Thomas Tuobse. 

At 8.10, Lord Lrrros’s Comedy, MONEY. 

Messia. Thomas Thorne, Edward Righton, Fred Thorne, 
L D’Orsay, Arthur Elwuod, Oswald Yorke, Fred Grove, J. 
Wheutman, C. Kumsey, and H. B. Conway; Mesdames 
Dorothy Dorr. Ella Bannister, and Kate Phillips ;by permis¬ 
sion of Mr. Henry Irving). 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF MEATH, D.D. 

Just ready. Crown 8vn, 6s. 

CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

By the Bight Bey. CHABLE8 PABBON8 BEICHEL, D.D., Bishop of Meath, Author of “ Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer,” 

“ Sermons on the Prayer Book,” &c. 

NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 

Just ready. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. ntt. i 

FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. 

REMINISCENCES AND RESEARCHES IN DANBY IN CLEVELAND. 

By Bev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author of “ A History of Cleveland,” “ A Gloseary 

of the Cleveland Dialect,” &c. 

Just ready. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE PARADISE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 

Edited, with Translations and Nutcp, by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE PURGATORY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

WITH AN INTBODUCTION BY BIB FBEDERICK POLLOCK. 

Just ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

By EMILE BODTMY. Translated f»em the French by ISABEL M. EADFN. With Preface by Sir FBEDEKICK 

POLLOCK, Bart. 

ENGLISH TBANSLATION OF MEYEH’S HISTOBY OF CHEMISTRY. 

Just published. 8vo, doth, 14a. net. 

A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY 


[Ready. 


FROM 


THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 

BEING Al tO AN INTBODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE. 


DAT. 


By EBNEST V't.N MEYEB, Pb.D., Professor of CbnnMry in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated with the Author’s uimtion by GEORGE MtGOWAN, Ph.D., Demonstrator in Chemistry, Univc: 


North Wales, Bangor. 

Just published. Fcp. Sro, doth, 3«. 6d. 

HERODOTUS—BOOK VI. 


nmrriiy College of 


Edited, with Introducticn aid Notes, by J. STRACHAN, M.A., Professor of Greek in the Owena College, Manchester. 

[.Classical Series. 

Juet published. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HERODOTUS —BOOK VII. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. MONTAGU BUTLER. [Classical Series. 

SCOTSMAN.—" The notes do high credit to the Editor’s scholarship.” 

These two volumes, with Mr. Macaulay's lately published edition of Be oh III., are the first instalment of a complete 
edition of Herodotus , in separate boohs, for the use of schools. 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Just published. Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper covers, 2s. 

SCOTT.—THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 1 y G. H. STUART, M.A., Principal and Professor of English, Kumbakonam College. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF 
MR. LOWELL’S WORKS. 

Ju*t ready, crown 8vo, doth, 6e. each. 

Vol.VII. POETICAL WORKS 

Vol. i. 

Contains :^ Earlier Poems — Sonnets—Miscellaneous Items — 
Memorial Verses—The Vision of Sir Launfal—Letter from 
Boston. 

Vol. VIII. POETICAL WOR KS 
Vol 2. 

Containing the Biglow Papers. 

Volumes already published. 

Vol. I. Literary Essays. Vol. 1. t Ready. 

Vol. II. „ „ Vol. 2. 

Vol. III. „ „ Vol. 3 

Vol. IV. „ „ Vol. 4. 

Vol. V. Political Essays. „ 

Vol. VI. Literary and Political Addresses. 

[Beady. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE 8IXPENNY EDITION OF 
CHARLES KING8LEY’S NOVELS. 

Just ready, 8vo, Fewed, 6d. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Volumes already published. 

WESTWARD HO ! I YEAST. 

HYPATIA. j ALTON LOCKE. 

Volume to followr. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF 
ALFRED AUBTIN’S POEMS. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 

Vol. V. LYRICAL POEMS. 

By ALFRED AUSTIN. 

Already published. 

Vol. I. Tub Tower op Babel : a Celestial Love 
Drama. 

Vol. II. Savonarola : a Tragedy. 

Vol. III. Prince Lucifer. 

Vol. IV. The Hoian Tragedy. 

Volume to follow. 

Vol. VI. Narrative Poems. 


Vol. II. 
Vol. III. 
Vol. IV. 


Vol. VI. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 

Just ready, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS: 

Reminifcences of Europe. Asia. Africa, and America. From 18-16—18f-8. With special per¬ 
mission dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., 
F.R.O 8., F.R.8, Author of “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” 44 The Albert N’yanza 
Great Basin of the Nile,” &c. With Illustrations. 

TIMES:—" The work is full of exciting adventure.” 

WOBLD :—“ Sir Samuel is, as all the world has long known, a mighty hunter. As Ulysses 
"Was to men, so he is to wild beasts. . . . The stories are splendid.” 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Just ready, new and cheaper edition, clown 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. 

ROYAL EDINBURGH : 

Her fVnts, Kings, and Scholars. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of *‘ The Mskersof Florence,” 
*• lie Makers of Venice,” &c. Wirii Illustrations by Giorgk Reid, R.8.A. 

.1 r A PEMY :—“Is likely to be regarded for many a day as the book of Edinburgh.” 

VI A <K WOOD'S MA CA/.INE :—“ As brilliant and vivacious as anj thing Mrs. Oliphant 
has written.” 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE THREE-AND-8IXPENNY EDITION OF 
MISS YONGE’S NOVELS. 

In Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. each. 

THE LITTLE DUKE RICHARD THE 
FEARLESS. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Jubt ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. 

FOUR WINDS FARM. 

By Mrs. MOLEBWORTH. Illustrated by Walter Cbaxe. 

Uniform with the above. 

Herr Baby j Rosy I “ TJb”; An Old-Fashioned Story I 

Grandmother Dear Sy°« “Carrots,” Just a Little Boy 

The Tapestry Room 
A Christmas Child 


NEW MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 

Just Published, 18mo, cloth, Is. 

RIDER PAPERS ON EUCLID. 

„ , , BOOKS I. and II. 

Graduated and Arranged m Order of Difficulty, with an Introduction on Teaching Euclid. By 
RUPERT DEAKIN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Head Master of King Edward's 
School, Stourbridge. 

BOOKS I. and II. SEPARATELY. 

Just ready, 18mo, Is. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. 

BOOKS I. and II. 

By I. TODHUNTER, F.B.S. 

.. Just Ready, Globe 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. 

THE TRIGONOMETRY of ONE ANGLE. 

By the Rev. J. B. LOCK. M.A., Author of “Arithmetic for Schools,” 44 Trigonometry *• 
“ Elementary Statics,” “ Dynamics for Beginners,” &c. 

Just Published, Globe 8vo, Cloth. 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN SOUND, 


LIGHT, AND HEAT. 


By D. E. JONF.8, B.Sc., Professor of Physics in University College. Wales, Abervstvrith 
Author of “ Examples in Physics,” &c. With Hlustrations. * ’ 

C o‘* If is hoped that this booh will be found useful , not only in school*, but generally airtnng candi¬ 
dates for the elementary stage of the Science and Art Department's Examination , or for I*ondun 
Cnicersity Matriculation. 

Just Ready, Globe 8vo, cloth 2s. Gd. 

THE PROGRESSIVE EUCLID. 

BOOKS I. and II. 

With Notes, Exercises, and Deductions. Edited by A. T. Richardson, M.A., Senior Mathe¬ 
matical Master at the Isle of Wight College ; formerly Scholar of Hertford 
Oxford. Illustrated. 

Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth 5s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 

By JAMES H. COTTERILL, F.RS. Professor of Applied Mechanics in the Roval Nawl 
College, Greenwich, Author of ** Applied Mechanics,” and J. H. SLADE. 

V The present volume consists in great measure of selections from the matter contained in the 
larger treatise on the same subject, of which it may therefore in a certain sense be described as an 
nl ridged edition, and may serve as an introduction to meet the limits of junior students and otheis 
Commencing the siudy of engineering. 

Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GEOMETRY OF POSITION. 


! Rosy 

Two Little Waifs 


country, as yet there ha 
endeavoured to supply. 
SCOTSMAN .—"1 


rnisrd i m tiij 
Graham k<!> 


The Rectory Children T 

Ohristmas Tree Land ±? u » st “V. 


Christmas Tree La: 
| Little Miss Peggy 


The Cnckoo Clock 


SCOTSMAX : ” The book Is admirably written, and gives evidence t*thof a thomr.rf, 
acquaintance with the foreign theories and demonstrations and of much orignsl thought liLt 
geometrical aptitude on the part of the author himself. The book deseiveo a cordial 
from all who are interested, whether os teacher or students, in the development of 
mathematics.” higher 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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CAMBRIDGE U NIVERSIT Y PRESS. 

TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC LITERATURE. Edited 

by J. ARMITAGE R0BIN80N, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Vol. I., No. 1.—THE APOLOGY of ARISTIDES on BEHALF of the CHRISTIANS. Edited from 

a Syriac MS., with an Introduction and Translation by J. RENDER HARRIS, M.A.; with an Appendix containing tie mainpoition of the Original Greek Text, 
by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, M.A. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. Nmo ready. 

No. 2.—THE PASSION of PERPETTJA. With an Appendix containing the Original I a'An of the 

Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs. By the EDITOR. [ Xearly ret dj. 

No. 3.—THE LORD’S PRAYER in the EARLY CHURCH. By F. H. Chase, M.A. 

No. 4.—THE FRAGMENTS of HERACLEON. By A. E. Brooke, M.A. 

NEW VOLUME OF DR. SWETE’S EDITION OF THE SEFTDAGINT. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

VOL. II., I. CIIRONICLE8—TOBIT. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK according to the SEPTUAGINT. Edited by H. B. Swete, 

D.D., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Regius Professor of Divinity. 

Now ready, demy 8vo, 15s. 

PSALMS of the PHARISEES, commonly called THE PSALMS of SOLOMON. The Text newly 

Revised from all the MSS., Edited, with Introduction, English Translation, Notes, Appendix, and IndieeN, by H. E. RYLE, M.A., Bulsein Professor of Divinity, and 
M. R. JAMES, M.A., Fellow, Divinity Lecturer, and Dean of King’s College, Cambridge. 

CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS, No. 4.—ELECTION by LOT at ATHENS. By J. W. 

HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1890.) Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, with Map and Three Curve Diagrams, price Is. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS of UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By R. D. Roberts, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. 

(Lond.). late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge; Organising Secretary for Lectures to the Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate, and Secretary to the London Sjciety 
for the Extension of University Teaching. 

“ Students of political economy and of sociology in its widest aspects as well as all who take an intelligent interest in the growth of education and the spread of scientific training, will 
find many facts and statistics of great and cheering significance in this clear and able summary’ of the growth of a noble and much-needed work.”— Speaker, 

Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s. 

A TREATISE on PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, By E. W. Hobson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Now ready, Vol. I., demy Svo. 11s. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. By E. J. Routh, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the University 

of London, Honorary Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By S. L. Loney, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex 

College. 

“ This is one of the best and most complete treatises on elementary dynamics which have come before us for a long time. The principles of the subject are slated with great clearness, 
and the illustrative examples are very appropriate.”- Athenaeum. _ 

PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. 

S. L. LONEY, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts. 

Part I.—The ELEMENTS of STATICS. 4s. Od. 

Part II.—The ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (With Answers to the 

Examples.) By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 

“ An excellent text-book for schools.Not only is the explanatory matter well arranged, 

but it combines perspicuity with brevity in a remarkable degree.”— Guardian. 


By EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. BOOKS I., II. 

By H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Is. 6d. 

BOOKS III. jIV. By the Same Editor. Is. 6d. 

BOOKS I.-IV. In 1 vol. Ss. 

“Mr. Taylor has not attempted an exact translation of the original, but has retained the 
substance of the elements and the orders of the propositions. Definitions which were faulty 
have been amended and explained, useless ones omitted, and a few omissions made good*. 
Postulates (or simple geometrical propositions whose truth we assume) are extremely well treated, 
andarenot introduced till each is wanted. The notes follow immediately upon a proposition when¬ 
ever they appear to be needed ; and after every’ proposition there is a "short exercise on it and on 

what has preceded it. At the end of each book there are miscellaneous exercises.Our reader* 

should by no means miss reading the notes, which are full of useful suggestions to teachers, 
and will add greatly to the clearness of the young learner’s ideas.”- Educational Times. 


NEW VOLUMES OP THE CAMBRIDGE 1 

Now ready, 3s. tkl. 

THE PSALMS. Book I. Edited by the Rev. Professor 

KIRKPATRICK, B.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

3IBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

1 Now ready, with Map, *2s. 

THE EPISTLES to the ThESSALONIANS. Edited by 

the Rev. G. G. FINDLAY, B.A., ITofessor of Biblical Languages in the Wesleyan 
College, Headingley. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE SMALLER 
THE SECOND BOOK of KINGS. Edited by the Rev. 

Professor LUMBY, D.D. With Maps. Is. [ Immediately . 

CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 

I THE GOSPEL according to ST. JOHN. Edited by the 

1 Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. With Map. la. [Immediately. 

NEW VOLUMES OF TH 
MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. Edited, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., fcometirao Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 

“This is an admirable edition.The notes on the text are superior to those usually 

found in school-books, and are very strong on points of etymology.” 

Educational Times. 

E PITT PRESS SERIES. 

AN APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By Sir Philip Sidney, 

Edited, with Illustrations and Glossarial Index, by E. S. 8HUCKBURGH, M.A. 
The Text is a Revision of that of the First Edition of 1595. 3s. 

“ Students and amateurs alike may be recommendrd to purchase this.Supplied with all 

needful help in the shape of notes, illustrations, and what seems to be a practically sufficient 
glossary.”— St. James's Gazette. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 

GLASGOW: 203, ARGYLE STREET. 
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A S SECRETARY or LITERARY 

ASSISTANT.—A Young Gentleman, of good position, seeks 
ah ENGAGEMENT us aliove. Good reference*.—Addran *.» care of 
Diaries Gone, Esq., Holme Hall, Newark-ou-Trent. 

1VI r” G.Le G. NORGATE (B.A. Oxon.) 

iU conduct* RESEARCHES at British Museum, and Coaches 
in History, Literature, and Classic*. Highest references.—38, Charlotte 
street. Portland Place, W. 

PRIZE ESSAYS.—£20 are offered in 

-A PRIZES for Essays on Library subjects.—For particular*, see 
“THE LIBRARY " for Mav (Monthly, 8d.), Elliott Stock, IK, Pater¬ 
noster Row. 

TRUDOLF BLIND’S Great Work, “The 

LI worlds desire” will i*- on view, Monday next, 

Mav 11th, at W..!. STACEY'S GALLERY, 2S, okl Ilouil Street, W. 

T O AUTHORS and others.—MSS. type- 

uritteu la per l.ooo words. Duplicate copie*. Translations 
from French. Gel man. or Italian. Shorthand nob*# taken. —Mrs. 
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THE LONDON BOTANICAL FIELD 
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and translated 
Pi .acock & Peacock . 


in any language from inaiiUKoript or tvjH*.— 
Antiquarian Genealogists, 41, Wycli Street, w .U. 


M essrs, drummond & co., 

14 , HENRIETTA STREET. roVENT'eARKEN. Wf »™ 
the sole representatives in Great Britain pf II ERR II AN r SI A ENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PIJOTOGRA\ L KE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plate* and editions de luxe, tor *»v«l»nnr.v Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. I Mil' M MUM) 
k CO. have t)ie latest and most improved processes. bj>ecimcu* on 
view. Price* ou application _______. 

CATALOQUES 

T70KEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J. promptly supplied ou moderate terms. 


proinp . 

CATALOGUES' 
DU LAV A CO., 57. 


application. 
tiUHO SQUARE. 


L IBRARIANS and BOOKBUYERS 

.. Writ. I.'i lUNTElt* .<'ATAI.DI.TE uf SEOiM>- 

II \ND JHioKS of General and Theological Litemture leoutams r irst 
Edition* of Buskin, llumcrtoli, Ac.). ready May I, i»ost free.-lb W. 
Hi >rtn. Il». George IV. Bridge Edinburgh. __ 

TTRENCH GALLERY. 120, Pall Mall. 

J? -The THIRTY KHHIT1I ANNEAL EXHIBITION «f 


■ *•11 III .... of 

Pictures l'.y^ Artist^ of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN. 
Admission. It*.______— 

PUBLISHED BY DIOBY * DONG. 

y»Tl' K.-r/i' l'i/lh (A>» "ml llniar.lj •■o*Uh». 

IW/MV) hi Mr. W. E. Gi.AU-Ti.sB who *.!» nad 

fnd approved the Vofuno. 

lSciidy next week, clothexlni, price Os., postage Ijd. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL; 

A Practical Guide to all Branches of Literature. 

By l’JilH'Y liUSSLI.L. 


*,* -I /our-paya yuartv pros/ 

umlcontaining a summon/ of I’n 
application to the Publishers, 


an’ini/ at/tut rut outline of the irvrk 
j Opinions, tcill be sent lesljrtcvn 


THIS 1)AY , OF ALL BOOKSELLERS ANB LIBRARIES. 


Ilium- ic Lem, 18, Douverie Street, Loudon, E.t'. 


A GIRL IN THE KARP A THIANS. 

By MEN IE MURIEL DOW IE. 

With upwards of 30 Original Illustrations and a Coloured Map. 

Crown 8ni, 7 a. 6 d. 

“An undoubtedly valuable contribution to our knowledge of the social life of a people who arc 

comparatively unknown.Very readable, not only for its novelty, but on account of the personality 

of its certainly clever authoress .”—Daily Graphic. 


GEOHUE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet Street, E.C. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

:i vols., crown 8vo. 

The XATInSAL oU.SJ.ltVEli IVe have been unable to render auglit like ^enuatc_justice O^the m*or 


t-xcellenceN of this masterly work, 
the facts of life.” 


..—.. nave oeen uuawc to —— ''-ryv y «■ 

We can but urge the reader himself to taste and see it u a work which gets down to 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 
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COLLEGES, &c. 

UYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

Applications fur the Academy's TOl)l> PltOFESSOfWHIP of the 
CELTIC LA Mil’ AGES, which is now meant, must he sent in G> the 
Secretary' of Council It-fore the 1st JUNE. lWtl.—All imrticulars 
regarding the Professorship cau lie obtained from the Treasurer of the 
Academy, tit 19, Dawson Hteeet, Imbliu. 

rpHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL UHANTS TUB 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to AVOMEN. 

The Subject* of Examination may lie selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the SI.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Alterdeen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, L'anliff,UheUcnham 
fork, Dublin, Dumfries. Edinburgh. .Inverness, Leals, Leicester, 
Liveri>ool, Ijondon, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyue, 
and Paisley. . „ , _ . „ , .. 

For Prospectus. Ac., ayp^ to the Skcketabv, LL.A., Scheme, tlie 


Baedeker’s Tourist Guide Books. 

Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and 
Views, lvmo, cloth. 


Greece, ins. 

Great Britain, it*. 

London and its Environ*. 

(is. 

Belgium and Holland. t<s. 
j The Rhine. <»■ 

Northern Germany. 7s. 
Southern Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and 
i Transylvania. 7s. 
i The Eastern Alps. 8s. 
Northern Italy. 6*. 

; Central Italy is Rome, is-1 
Southern Italy& Sicily, is. 


Norway and Sweden. 9s. 
Northern Franoe. u. 
Southern France, i* 
Paris and its Environs. 6s. 
Switzerland. 8s. 

Lower Egypt- m- 

mtf^ve^r’s Sanusiof 

Conversation in English 
French, German, aid 
I talian. 3s. 

Conversation^Dictionary 
in English, French, Ger¬ 
man, and Italian, -is- 


University, tit. Andrews,. 




T EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — THREE 

J-J ‘fop M IL" S< HDLA HMHI PS (£21 each* and TW(J “ HOUSE" 


H)UNflL"SfHOl 
tif IIOLA KSHI Pd (£:51 l«w. 
from the Head M.vsteh. 


•aicli) will l>e awarded in June.—Particulars 


DOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

I\ WATER COLilllltS. 

The ONE Ht'NDRED and FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION is NOW' 
OPEN-5, PALL MALL EAST—from lo till «. Admittance, 1*. 
Catalogue, 1*. Al vbko I>- Fillin', K.M -S. tieeretarj-. 

ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION, for the BELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, 
their WIDOWS and ORPHANS. 

Tlie ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITE¬ 
HALL ROOMS, the HOTEL METRoPOLL, ou SATURDAY, 
M u !*tii, at half-past I* o’clock. 

The Bight Hon. Sir CUAKLES BOWEN, Loixt Justice of Apjual, 
in the Chair. 

Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 

Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 

Sir Jou> En.iu.rr Millais, Bart., It A., lion. Secretary. 
Ai.i hi:ii Watkhiioi m:, U.A., Tre;u»urcr. 
l>oi oLts II. Goiu>os, {Seerclury. 

1». St. Jamea Stri'ct, S.w.__ _ 


The Thorouch Guide Series. 


■ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

£t (lucoii»orateil by Royal fliartei). 

1' A Til ON— HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
l’uLbiutNr—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.f.S.l. 

THURSDAY, 14tii MAY, at s.yo p.m. 

The following Paper will be read;—“ THE OLD IRISH CHURCH," 
by Professor JULIUS a on PFLUGK-HAltTTU NG. 

ini, Ha nover Squ are, W .____, 

nri o OR EST HOLDERS. 

i. COMMUNICATIONS and full PARTICULARS of CRESTS 
and BLAZON INGS used are KKQU EST ED )»y the uuderbignwl, who is 
engaged in prei»aring an eutirely New Edition or Fairbairu’s Standard 
B<*jk of f rextN. Proofs of cutry and sketches will be submitted for 
approval on application.—Pro»i»ectus on abdication. 

A. C. Fox-D.iwts, 20, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

To l»c published by T. C. & E. C. Jack, Taj ml on and Edinburgh. 


DR. LOCOOK’S PULMONIC WATERS. 

IN FLl'ENZA ha* broken out in a very severe forzn. No one bhould, 
therefore, be without 

DR. LOOOOK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

They not only prevent a Gold, but give immediate relief in Coughs. 
Old*, Asthma, and all disorders of the respiratory organs. Sold by 
all DruggbU at 1JRL, 2 *. Wd., 4s. (Jd. and Us, per box.v 


English Lake District. 5s- 

Scotland. I. The High¬ 
lands. 7s. 

Scotland. II. Northern 
Highlands. 3s. 6d. 

Scotland, in. The Low- 
lands, is- 

North Devon and North 
Cornwall. 3s. «d. 

South Devon and South 
Cornwall. '*• 

Surrey and Sussex, ^in¬ 
cluding Tunbridge 
Wells. 3*.«d. 


The Peak Diatrict. ^ ^ 
The Eastern Counties. 

2s. (id. 

North Wales, s*. 

South Wales, ■t'-w- . 
Ireland. I- Northers 
Counties. 

Ireland. IL Soothers 
counties. „ 

Yorkshire. L (East); .' 
Yorkshire. It (Weet . 

Orkney and Shetland. 

Is. (id. 


^ Dfiailvl List on application. 

DULA.U & CU., 37, Soiio Bgi AUK.__ 

NOW READY. 

Ni..an, dw»r ere. *iU> Tw» ««4 « 

TELESCOPIC WORK for STARLIGHT 

4 EVENINGS. By YVilli.oi F. Di.snino, F.RA.b., 
President of the Liverpool Astronomical Society. 

T.w lou & Fham is, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, r- • 

To H.R.H. the P RINCE of WALES . 

RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
■DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAltE 

ST ,FIES. A lso.____" 

“p^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA ^_ 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, ondotkef 

Specialities for inva lids._ _ 

CAUTION—BEWAKE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE d HI'HESS - 

11, LITTUK STANHOPE STBEEi, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (#«r Volume.) 

Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFOET, K.G., and 
A. E. T, WATSON. 

RIDING. 

By Captain EOBEET WEIE, Biding Master, E.H.G. 

With Contributions by the Duke of Beaufort, 
the Eabl or Suffolk and Berkshire, the Earl of 
Onslow, E. L. Anderson, and A. E. T. Watson. 

POLO. By J. Moray Brown. 

With 18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the Text by 
G. D. Giles, Frank Dadd, and J. Stuart Allan. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 8d. 


THE SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 

Founded on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 186.1. By F. MAX MULLER. M.A., 
IYofetisor of Comparative Thilology at Oxford, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 2 vols., crown Svo, 21a. 

A HISTORY of the “ OLD WATER- 

fOLOUIi ” SOCIETY (now the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours;. With Biographical Notices of its 
Older and of ull its Deceased Meinoera and dissociates. 
ITeceded by an Account of English Water-Colour Art and 
Artists in the Eighteenth Century. By JOHN LEWIS 
ltOGET. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 42s. 

A DICTIONARY of APPLIED 

OIIEMI8T11Y. By T. E. THORPE, B.Se. (Viet.), Ph.D., 
I.H.S., Treus. C.S., Professor of Chemistry in the .Royal 
College of Science, London. Assisted by Eminent Con¬ 
tributor. 3 vols., 8vo, 42s. each. 

l * ol. 1, read if. Yol. II. just published. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 

BOTANY. For the Use of Schools. By EDITH 
AITKEN, late Scholar of Oirton College, and Ccrtittcuted 
btudent in First-Class Honours of the University of 
Cambridge. With over 100 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

NEW NOVELS. 

NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 

By H. ItlDElt HAGGARD. 

With 17 Full-page Illustrations and 34 Woodcuts in the 
Text by Lancelot Speed. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [ 0 „ Hay 13. 

SAVE ME from MY PRIENDS: a 

S®'}’ 1 :, By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of “The Cruise of 
the Alerte,’ &c. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

MISS DEVEREUX, SPINSTER: a 

Study of Development. By AGNES GIBERNE, Author 
of • bun. Moon, and Stars,” “Nigel Browning.” &c. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 17s. 


London: LONGMANS, GBEEN, Sc CO. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S NEW LIST. 


JEROME 

K. 

JEROME. 


HTHE MARY OF A 

, PILGRIMAGE. Cloth, 320 
pages. 3s. 6d. 120 Illustrations by 

m __ G. G. Fkaskb. First Edition, 80,000. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, clothi 
3s. (id. 281 pages. 

Eden phjllpotts. END OF A LIFE. 

j “Novel readers must be pre¬ 
pared to welcome a strong and ae- 

._complishedartiat.”— Black and Whir. 

Demy 8vo, 500 pages, Gs. 45 Illus¬ 
trations. Twelfth Thomand. 


Dr. W. G. GRACE. Y ^llICKET. 

and readnb] 


F. AXSTEY, 
Author of “ V ice Veraa. ’ 


A most attractive 
and readable book.” 

Da ill/ Teh ;/1 aph. 
Crown Kvo, One Shilling: cloth, 2s. 

T OURMALIN'S time 

CHEQUES. A Farcical Ex¬ 
travagance. “ Mr. Anhtey ia ulways 
welcome, aome think him ‘our only 
humoriat.’ Xetcs. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

SPRING LIST. 

Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE 
SECOND CENTURY. 

Short Studies in Christian Evidences. 

By the Rev. Prof. F. R. WYNNE, D.D., Rev. .1. H. 
BERNARD, B.D., and the Rev. Prof. S. HEMPHILL, B.D. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 6s., with Portrait in 
Photogravure. 

The Life of 

JOHN KENNETH MACKENZIE,* 

Medicul Missionary to China; with the Story of the First 
Chinese Hospital. 

By Mra. BRYSON. 

Author of “ Child Life in Chinese Homes,” &c. 

“ The volume records much that is fresh and interesting 
bearing on Chinese customs and manners as seen and vividly 
described by a missionary who had ample opi»ortunities of 
studying them under most varied circumstances and 
conditions. ’’—Bcotsma n. 


Bristol : J. W. Ahuowsmitu. 

London; Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton^ Kent & Co., Limited. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown svo, cloth, 5s. 

The 

MAKERS OF MODERN ENGLISH 

A Popular Handbook to the Greater Poets of the Century. 
By Rev. W. J. DAWSON (Glasgow,. 

. * Contains a good deal of really useful and unpretending 
information .... and with this is combined a sound and 
appreciative judgmeDt.”— Guardian. 


Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

HINTS ON CHILD-TRAINING. 

By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., 

Editor uf the Sunday School Tinas American',. 
“Pointedly and pithily written .”—Glasgow Hr raid. 


CHEAP EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 

Eighth Thousand, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. (formerly 18s. . 

THE CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY 

BIBLE CYCLOPAEDIA. 

By the Rev. A. R. FAU8SET, D.D., Canon of York. 
Illustrated by Six Hundred Woodcuts, from Photographs. 
Coins, Sculptures, Ac. 

“ Careful, compact, well printed, and well illustrated.” 

tilasgoiv Herald. 

Twenty-fifth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

TROPICAL AFRICA. 

By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.8.E. 

A charmingly-written book .”—Saturday lltvicw. 

Professor Drummond is here at his very best.”— Academy. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

G«e Hundredth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 8d. 

NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. 


ME. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 

Now ready, Sixth Edition. 

A WINDOW in THRUMS. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, Gs. 

“We think that this is the very best of the many good 
sketches of Scottish peasant life which we have ever read. 

Standard. 

MY LADY NICOTINE. 

Clown Svo, buckram, gilt top, Gs. Second Edition. 

“A very delightful book.”— Speaker. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. Fifth Edition. 

“ Racy, humorous, and altogether delightful.”— Truth. 

WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: a Tale 

Ljtenuy Life. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, Gs. 
Third Edition. 

“From one end to the other the story is bright, cheerful, 
amusing. ’ Saturday Ik view. 

London: 

HODDEll & 8T0UUHT0N, 27, Pateknosteh Row. 
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MESSRS. BURNS & OATES 1 

LIST. 

JUST OUT. 

Clown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Gd. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF 

SIR THOMAS MORE, 

LORD CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND 

AND 

MARTYR UNDER HENRY VIII. 

By the Rev. T. E. BRIDUETT, C.SS.R., 

Late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

With New Materials from the State Papers, and a Copy of the 
| Crayon Sketch of 6ir Thomas made by lloibcia in 1527. 

'Father Bridgctt has follow eel up liis valuable life of Bishop 
i rumor with a still inoic valuable life of Sir Thomas More. It 
is, as the title declares, a study not only of the life, but also of 
the writings of Sir Thomas. Fat her Bridgctt has considered 
him from every point of view, and the result is, it seems to us, 
a more complete and finished portrait of the man, mentally 
and physically, than has been hitherto presented.” 

Athenaeum. 

By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform with above, 
price 7s. Gd. 

LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED JOHN FISHER, 

Bishop of Rochester, Chancellor of Cambridge, and Martyr 
under Henry VIII. Second Edition. With an Appendix. 


Just out, crown 8vo, cloth, in two styles, price 7s. ad. 

ACTS OF 

THE ENGLISH MARTYRS, 

Hitherto Unpublished. 

By the Rev. JOHN H. POLLEN, S. J. 

With a Preface by the Rev. JOHN MORRIS, S.J., F.S.A» 
iVol. 73, Quarterly Series.) 


Third Edition, Re-written and Enlarged, 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price lis. 

LIFE OF 

FATHER JOHN GERARD, S.J. 

By the Rev. JOHN MORRIS, S.J., F.S.A, 

“ This volume is certainly a literary curiosity. The life of 
Father Gerard is in the main an autobiography, as full of 

exciting details as the most sensational of novels.The 

narrative of the plot is thoroughly well worth reading, as 
throwing light on a portion of English history which most 
students feel has not as yet been thoroughly explored.” 

G uardian. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

Second and Enlarged Edition. 

LIFE AND MARTYRDOM 

OF 

ST. THOMAS BECKET. 

In 1 vol., large post Hvo, Pis. 6d.; or bound in two parte, 13a. 

“The author is especially at home on the congenial subjects 
of the monasteries and churches which the Saint is said to 
have visited, of the traces of his presence on the Continent, 
and of his relics, some of which are extant, though many 
more have disappeared in tho ‘various storms which have 
assailed religion. On these topics he brings together infor. 
rnation which the ordinary English reader would probably 
have difficulty in finding elsewhere.Its fulness and pre¬ 

cision of details make it a valuable work.”— Satu,day timer:. 


Strongly bound in half-leather, price Gs. 

HOLY WISDOM; 

Or, Directions for the Prayer of Contemplation, he. 

Extracted from Treatises Written by the Veu. Father 
F. AUGUSTIN BAKER, O.S.B., and Edited by Abbot 
SWEENEY, D.D 

BUltXS & OATES, Limited, 

London: 28, Orchard Street, TV., & 03, Paternoster 
liow, E.O. And at New York. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

L I S T. 

rvnusuED yesterday. 

THE LETTERS OF 

HORACE WALPOLE, 

Fourth Bari of Orford. 

Edited by PETEK CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. A New Edition, 
with additional Portraits, specially printed ““Englishhand¬ 
made naner, of which only Ml copies have been struck off 
SoWwhiehgo to the United States). Subscribers 
wffi be supplied in rotation until the number of «>piesui 
exhausted. The set in <J vols., royal Svo, £10 Ms., in 
vellum binding, £12 12 h. 

* • The Five Guinea Edition may now also be obtained in 
”9 vols., demy Svo, at all booksellers. ^ _ _ 

Xew Novels at all Libraries. 

JUST BEADY. 

SIR GEORGE. 

By the II 011 . Mrs. HKNN1KKK. 

Ill 1 vol., crown bio, IDs. lid. 

A NEW NOVEL BY LADY 1,INI WAY. 

BERTHA’S EARL. 

By the Author of “ Caroline.” 

In 3 vols., cruwn 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE SIN OF 
J008T AVELINUH.' 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By MAARTEN MAABTENS. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

If iinv number of Dutch writers are producing work equal 
xf;-Xn°’s our insular ignorance is a thing to be deplored. 

"tW* k Slt{is'Ktiw 

m’Jiiaintanee of work of singular freshness and i-ower.^ ^ 

No living English story-teller has greater mastery of the 
esiential faculties of his art.”- W"sO;Cd hmdm M«». 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGKOVE.” 

AN AMERICAN DUCHESS; 

A Pendant to “Miss Boyle's Romance. 

By W. PHASE 1! K A E. 

In :i vols,, crown mo. 

•• It is immensely refreshing to encounter a writer who, like 

tArUSXSt !U?S™S »<'“• 

novel which is well woith reading . "-Manchester Exit mtutr. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 

A W INTER’S TALE. 

ry MARY E. MANN, 

Author of “ The Pariah of Hilby," Ac. 

In vols., crown Hvo. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
NOVELS by RHODA BROUGHTON. 

COMETH I P us 11 l-'l.l AVER. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART . 

JOAN. 

NOT WISELY but TOO WELL. 

BED us u RUSE is SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

DOCTOR CUPID. 

Each in 1 vol., crone Mu, Us. _ 


NOVELS by JESSIE FOTHEROILL. 

the •• first violin.” 
borderland. 

HEALEY. 

KITH and KIN. 

PROBATION. 

Each in 1 vol., crown Hvo. Us. 

NOVELS by FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

misunderstood. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

SEAFORTH. 

l'ach in 1 vol., clown Mo, tin. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington St. tut, 

Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Uueun. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE “RULERS OF INDIA” 
SERIES. 

Jast published, in crown 8vo, cloth, '<&• «>a. 

VISCOUNT HARDINGE. By his Son 

and Private Secretary in India, CHARLES VISCOUNT 
HARDINGE, B.A. . .... 

• » Dedicated by permission l" the l.h ir'ii and Empress of India. 

•* A most interesting rcconl of a great military tulnmiwtrator ami a 

'pnapiclusa'a/ {he " A ultra of Indio ” Scries no application. 

A NEW T.ATIN DICTIONARY BY DR. LEWIS. 
Lately published, square Svo, cloth, Is. Od. 

AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DIC- 

T ION ARY. Bv CHARLTON T. LEWI8, Fh.I)., 
Author of “ A Latin Dictionary for Schools, and Lditor 
of “ I a; win and Short’s Latin Dictionary. With brief 
helps to Latin readers, giving concise information upon 
the Roman Era, Calendar, Weights, Measures, and 
Money; the Data's and Works of Roman Authors, Uic 
Latin Alphabet, Italian Dialects, with specimens of Ole 
Latin, the Roman Magistrates and Tublic Assemblies. 

“ >Vu have no hesitation iu declaring that this latest work of the 
Americau scholar will not lie suiiersedeil m EughsU schools for manj 

<l '“"Thu wurk ii rvcs all the purposes of a young student of classical 
Tail till and is well fitted for the use of the junior classes in school*. It 
further recommends itself by its cheapness and the compreUeu&ncuuw 
of its vocabulary.”— Scotsman. 

.Just published, crown hvo, cloth, price 4s. Od., with Diagrams. 

CHEMISTRY in SPACE, from 

Professor J- H. VAN 'T HOFF’S “ DLx Annies dans 
VHistoire d’uue ThtVwie." Translated and Edited by 
J. E. MARSH. B.A., Demonstrator in Organic 
Chemistry at the University Laboratory, Oxford. 

Demy Svo. cloth, with Colour ed Maps, £2 2s. the 2 vols. 

A HISTORY of SICILY from the 

EARLIEST TIMES. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
M A D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Profeesorof Modern History, 
Fellow of Oriel College. Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
College, Author of “ A History of the Norman Conquest, 

Volume L-The Native Nations: the Phoenician and 
Greek Settlements. _ 

Volume n.-From the Beginning of Greek Settlement 
’ to the Beginnmg of Athenian Intervention. 

nth,, 1 'oIhih'S ar- i» prepet ration. 

"Thu conception in a gnuul one, :»iul for it* ade*|ii;ileIrealmriit the 
name and reputation of Professor Freeman arc more tluiu KUflietvui 
guarantee.”—Tim *, March IP, Wl. ® 

.lust published, crown Svo, cloth, Rs* tid. 

THE COMPLETION iPART V. OF l'.UTLUjN AND 
1 HAIOirS VIRGIL IN PARTS. 

VIRGIL.—BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 1*y T. L. 
P MTLLUN, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New 
('oll' gc; and A. E JlAJCflT, M.A., late Fellow of 
Hertford, and ClasMcal Urtnrcr of Corpus Clu tali and 
AVadliam College, Ox fonl. ..... 

Parts containing the .Lucid, me already published, 

price :’*s. each. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES 
OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, clotli limp, 3s. 6d. 

SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE. 

Edited, with Preface and'Notes. by W. MINTO, M.A., 
ProfeNHor of Logic and English literature in the University 
of Aberdeen. With a Map of Scott’s Lake District. 

" The best edition of the l*ocu» for educational purixwcii th at lias 
yet appeared. Hcotniitat*. 

SOME OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 

SCOTT'S LAY of the LAST 

MINSTREL. With a I’refuie, Notes, and Map of 
“ Siott-lund.” By W. MINTO, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo, stiff covers, 2a.; parchment, 3s. «d. 

The Introduction and Canto I. separately, price lid. 

“ The work in a model in its class."- .Volt, ami Ijncnce. 

SHAKESPEARE—SELECT PLAYS 

Edited, with Introduction* and Notes, by W. G. CLARK, 
M.A., and W. ALD18 WRIGHT, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 
stiff covers. _ . . A 

The Merchant of Venice. i». Hamlet. 2s. 
Richard the Becond. i». «d. Macbeth, la. ■«. 

Edited by W. ALDI8 WRIGHT, M.A. 

The Tempest. i». ud. As You Like It. is. 6<1. 
Julius Csbssx. 2 s. Richard the Third. 2 s. od. 
King Lear. is. od. A Midsummer Night’B 
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LITERATURE. 

De Quincey Memorials. Being Letters and 
other Kecords, here first published. 
Edited by Alexander H. Japp. In 2 vols. 
(Heinemann.) 

Dr. Japp has produced a work which any 
moderately fair and sensible person will 
find not only interesting but satisfying. To 
persons who are neither fair nor sensible 
may be commended the pithy remark of 
Thomas Fuller, “ He who expects what in 
reason he cannot expect may expect.” At 
this time of day it is certainly not in reason 
to expect any really important additions to 
our knowledge of either De Quincey’s life 
or character, and those who open these 
volumes with an implicit demand for such 
knowledge will meet with the disappoint¬ 
ment which they deserve. If they make a 
further demand for a justification of the 
existence of a new book about Do Quincey 
in which this knowledge is not to be found, 
no reply, is needed beyond the declaration 
that the book justifies itself. Lovers of the 
English Opium Eater will rejoice to find 
that, unlike some literary heroes of the 
latter day, he does not grow less but rather 
more loveable at close quarters ; and those 
who in whim or ignorance have ranged 
themselves among his detractors may per¬ 
haps be the wiser and the better for what 
may be described as an object lesson in 
justice and charity. 

As the race of carping critics is not yet 
extinct, Dr. Japp might have displayed a 

f renter measure of serpentine wisdom had 
e given to his book some such title as 
“ The De Quincey Family,” which would 
have indicated the nature of a large portion 
of its contents more accurately than is 
indicated by the title which has boon chosen. 
But the carping critic is a person who is 
never at a loss for material, and the ques¬ 
tion would then have been, “What right to a 
place in a family record have such outsiders 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge, Hannah More 
and John Wilson ?” As a matter of fact, 
the pages devoted to Do Quincey himself, to 
his relatives, and to his friends, have all 
thoir own interest and value ; and the only 
portion of the book which the present 
writer has found somewhat wearisome is the 
chapter occupied by the correspondence 
with Wordsworth concerning the pamphlet 
on the Convention of Cintra, which is a 
little lacking in both personal revelation 
and permanent literary importance. It is, 
however, interesting to discover that De 
Quincey had so much to do with the 
pamphlet, both in the way of suggestion 
and correction, that he may without ex¬ 
aggeration be described as Wordsworth’s 


collaborator; and there is much that is 
creditable to both in the elder writer’s frank 
acknowledgments of his indebtedness to the 
friend who at the time had not reached his 
twenty-fourth birthday. When Words¬ 
worth, referring to his own work, wrote a 
letter to De Quincey beginning with the 
words, “All your alterations are amend¬ 
ments,” he paid him a compliment such as 
very few men indeed were honoured by 
receiving. 

There is no portion of the book to which 
the epithet “charming” can be more justly 
applied than the chapter, happily a long 
one, which contains the letters of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, who seems to have been an 
indefatigable correspondent, and who—as 
we learn from a recent contribution made 
by Dr. Japp to the Century, but not re¬ 
printed here—continued friendly communi¬ 
cation with De Quincey when her brother 
and his wife had been alienated by his 
marriage to the farmer’s daughter, Margaret 
Simpson. These letters realise the ideal of 
familiar correspondence. They are not 
literary; they do not elaborate “topics,” 
though now and then they touch them with 
“ a flying finger ”; they are simply the 
instinctive and unconscious revelations of a 
most winning personality’, made through 
the medium of homely records of the inci¬ 
dents of a life in which homeliness and 
insignificance could never be confounded. 
Of course, matter of a purely literary in¬ 
terest is not wanting. Here, for example, 
is the letter in which Miss Wordsworth, 
immediately after the sad event, communi¬ 
cated to De Quincey the touching story of 
the calamity which befell the Green family, 
and which, as retold by him, is one of the 
most profoundly impressive of the “ Auto¬ 
biographic Sketches.” Here, too, are 
various delightfully ferocious references to 
the misdeeds of the Edinburgh Review, in 
which the woman, the sister, and the 
literary partisan speak with equal emphasis. 
On May-day, 1809, Miss Wordsworth 
writes— 

“ This reminds me of the last Edinburgh lkcicw 
which I saw at Mr. Wilson’s. There never was 
such a compound of despicable falsehood, 
malevolence, and folly as the concluding part 
of the review of Burns’s Poems (which was, in 
fact, all I thought it worth while to read, being 
the only part in which my brother’s works aro 
alluded to). It would be treating Mr. Jeffrey 
with too much respect to notice any of his 
criticisms ; but when he makes my brother 
censure himself by quoting words as from his 
poems which are not there, I do think it is 
proper that he should be contradicted and put 
to shame. I mentioned this to my brother, and 
he agrees with me; not that he could do it 
himself, but he thinks it would be well for you 
or some other friend of his to do it for him - 
but in what way !' I think a letter might be 
addressed to him in the Edinburgh papers, and 
in one or two of the London papers. A private 
letter to himself would be of no use, and of 
course ho would not publish any condemnation 
of himself in his own Iteview, if you were to 
call upon him to do so. I wish you would 
think about it.” 

The naivete of the supposition that Jeffrey 
could be -“put to shame” by the most 
crushing exposure of his mis-representations 
and mis-quotations is very delicious, but not 
more so than the remark in another letter, 


d propos of a eulogistic review of Campbell, 
that “ there surely can be little sense in the 
nation, or Master Jeffrey must surely write 
himself into disgrace.” These warlike 
utterances are, however, mere obiter dicta ■ 
the correspondence as a whole deals with 
the peaceful domesticities to which a true 
woman can always give appetising piquancy. 
Here and there is a little touch of humour, 
like the reference to Wordsworth’s alleged 
fears of the consequences should the 
Cintra pamphlet prove to be libellous,— 
“ William still continues to haunt himself 
with fancies about Newgate and Dorchester 
or some other) gaol, but as his mind clings 
to the gloomy, Newgate is his favourite 
theme ”; but the prominent figures in 
the correspondence are the smaller members 
of the Wordsworth family, to whom the 
aunt and the friend seem to have been 
equally devoted. In one letter is an anxious 
ifiquiiy about some pictures which had been 
promised to Johnny and which the young 
gentleman is eagerly expecting; in another 
we find a gentle but firm protest against a 
larger project of generosity hinted at by 
De Quincey—a new carriage for Johnny and 
Sissy, which Miss Wordsworth having, like 
Mrs. John Gilpin, a frugal mind, will not 
hear of. 

“My dear Friend, I believe that you are 
serious because you have said so to Johnny, but 
I earnestly hope that you will be prevailed upon 
not to buy it. We should grieve most seriously 
that so much money should be expended for a 
carriage for them, when they aro completely 
happy and satisfied with their own, which 
answers every important purpose of the other. 
What matter if it is a little ‘ harder ’ to pull '( 
[Johnny often says it is very hard up hill). It 
is the better exercise for them.” 

There is the true Wordsworthian stoicism 
here. The family evidently comprised more 
than one advocate of “ plain living.” 

Dorothy Wordsworth has, however, been 
for years a fairly familiar figure to most of 
us: more of the peculiar and not necessarily 
despicable interest which attaches to novelty 
belongs to the numerous letters from De 
Quincey’s mother, of whom previously wo 
have known but little, though that little has 
been of a nature to arouse somo measure of 
intelligent curiosity. The impression of 
Mrs. Do Quincey, which wo derive from her 
son’s fragmentary sketch, is of a strong and 
finely-poised nature, possessing many of the 
qualities which demand admiration, but 
lacking in sweetness, in sympathy, in all 
those charms and graces of temperament 
which, wrong and illogical as it may seem, 
are more generally victorious over human 
affection than all the virtues of the porch or 
the cloister. Dr. Japp, in a paraphrase of 
Do Quincey’s estimate, seems implicitly to 
adopt it as his own, and on another page he 
explicitly sets down his personal conviction 
that 

“there was in Mrs. De Quincey’s character 
something of severity and restraint from spon¬ 
taneous expression of any of the softer feelings 
and sentiments, and that she was broadly un¬ 
responsive to certain moods and feelings, 
ungenial and unspontaneous in her ways towards 
her children in only too many respects.” 

This indictment may, of course, be just 
in itself, and it may, moreover, be susceptible 
of external justification; -but I cannot feel 
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that such justification is supplied by the 
numerous and obviously characteristic letters 
of Mrs. De Quincey which are made public 
for the first time in these volumes. In many 
of them, where loving and thoughtful 
motherliness are too manifest to be mis¬ 
taken, it is vain to look for evidence of the 
alleged deficiencies and limitations. It must 
be found, if found anywhere, in the much 
less numerous letters which testify to a 
certain strain in the relations between 
mother and son—notably in those com¬ 
batting the expressed desire of the latter to 
leave the school at Manchester, and spend at 
home the time which must elapse before he 
could go up to the university. Now, post¬ 
poning for a moment the consideration 
whether there were facts which made this 
special case exceptional, it is obvious that, 
as a general rule, the widowed mother of a 
fatherless lad of sixteen would be perfectly 
right in thinking it inadvisable and possibly 
hazardous to remove a boy of such an age 
from a school of good repute, and allow 
him, for some two years, to follow his own 
devices, unchecked by any other moral or 
intellectual restraint than that which she 
could herself exercise. So far as this main 
issue was concerned, there is not only force 
but perfect fairness and no lack of motherly 
feeling in Mrs. De Quincey’s statement of 
her case. She writes from Chester in the 
April of 1802 : 

“ Thu school must be bad indued, and in a 
manner unknown to mo, if it is not (with the 
advantage you jiossess) much better than 
wasting time in this town, where there is no 
access to books, and .perhaps no literature 
either in the heads or on the shelves of the 
gentlemen. Of this I cannot, however, be 
certain; but I am well assured a year spent at 
home in desultory reading, without an object, 
is an evil of such incalculable extent, that I 
shall never consent to it, except to avoid some¬ 
thing very dreadful to be escaped in no other 
way.” 

The good sense of this handling of the 
general question is surely unimpeachable by 
either sound reason, or healthy sentiment. 
It would have been characteristic of a 
rigid and unsympathetic nature to insist 
on the application of a general principle to 
every special case which seems to come 
within its scope; but Mrs. De Quincey shows 
herself not merely willing but anxious that 
her son should give her an opportunity of 
seeing the situation in question from his 
point of view. 8he continues : 

“You have urged your misery, and you will 
urge it again; but cannot you tell me what it 
is? Surely misery that is real must have a 
name, and I solemnly pledge myself to remedy 
any real grievance you endure so far as I can ; 
but to attempt the cure of evils I do not know, 
to accede to reasons without hearing them, and 
to comply with unsettled schemes are things 
neither reasonable nor practicable. If there is 
any friend of mine you would prefer explaining 
yourself to, I have nothing to say against the 
intervention of such a third person; indeed, 
without I see good reason, as in the case of 
Richard and Henry, for removing you, I must 
call upon Mr. Hall [De Quincey’s other 
guardian] at least to let him know that the 
measure is not mine. If I do see sufficient 
cause for your leaving Mr. Lawson when I 
know your reasons, I shall not hesitate to 
remove you ; more than this I cannot say.” 


More than this could not have been said 
by the most tenderly sympathetic mother 
who ever lived, if that mother had tho good 
fortune to add sense to sensibility. Mrs. 
De Quincey is said to have been lacking in 
imagination; but imagination of a somewhat 
unusual character is shown in the third 
sentence of the above quotation where the 
writer recognises a fact which almost every 
father and mother ignores—that perfect un¬ 
reserve between a parent and child may be 
so difficult to the latter as to be practically 
impossible, and expresses willingness that his 
full confidence shall be reserved for another, 
if only he will give it somewhere. 

The truth was, De Quincey had no special 
confidences to give. His mother knew all 
that there was to be known, which was that 
he was rendered unhappy by want of exer¬ 
cise, depression, and the monotony of school 
life—an unfortunate condition doubtless, 
but, not one that demanded the drastic 
remedy which the boy, with the natural 
self-confidence of clever boyhood, prescribed 
for himself. “We are not infallible, even 
the youngest of us ”: and in afterlife 
De Quincey admitted that his mother had 
written wisely in the only letters which can 
with even a show of reason be adduced in 
favour of the theory that she was lacking in 
sympathy. 

“ Oh, wherefore could I not have been wiser ? 
Wherefore did I not hear that secret whisper of 
monitorial wisdom, that even thou wert sighing 
over the evil choice which I made ? Wherefore 
was it that to thee I should so obstinately have 
been deaf? For my powers of lougsuffering 
were great: and the burden that oppressed me 
I could have borne—had I not suffered at that 
very time uudor tho falsest medical advice. 
There is no misery which cannot be simulated 
by a deranged liver; and for me at that time 
this course existed under a double agency, viz., 
want of exercise in the first place; and secondly, 
medical counsel the most extravagantly erring 
that in this erring world I have ever known.” 

That Mrs. De Quincev adopted opinions 
and occasionally employed phraseology which 
have often been associated with intellectual 
inflexibility and emotional chilliness is not to 
be disputed ; but to assume that such asso¬ 
ciation must be inevitable and invariable is 
to be guilty of the very fault with which she 
is charged. And though she can sometimes 
be convicted of actual intolerance—as when, 
for example, she calls Tait’s admirable 
periodical “a disreputable magazine”—I 
think that the general effect of her letters on 
the minds of most readers will be distinctly 
pleasing, and many will be disposed to think 
that De Quincey’s intellectual inheritance 
from his mother was larger than Dr. Japp 
seems inclined to allow. 

The volumes contain a variety of interest¬ 
ing material, which must here be left with 
a mere mention—notably a correspondence 
with Coleridge, which proves that De 
Quincey’s rival opium devotee could be 
more practical for others than he ever could 
be for himself ; a still longer correspondence 
with John Wilson, rendered curious by some 
letters in which Wilson implicitly confesses 
his utter incompetency for the duties of the 
Edinburgh professorship of moral philo¬ 
sophy by relying upon Do Quincey to act 
as his “ ghost a number of letters from 
Jane De Quincey, so bright and good as to 


make us wish for more; and a few poems 
sent to De Quincey by Branwell Bronti : , 
from whom he seems to have received some 
of those characteristic communications with, 
which the Brontes were in the habit of 
favouring their distinguished literary con¬ 
temporaries. The letters from Lord Alta- 
mount and his father, the Marquess of 
Sligo, are of little intrinsic interest, and are 
admittedly inserted as an answer to Mr. 
Saintsbury’s implied charge that in his auto¬ 
biographical references to these and other 
ersons of rank the Opium Eater was 
rawing the long bow. In making the 
charge Mr. Saintsbury certainly displayed 
less than his usual shrewdness, for Da 
Quincey was hardly the kind of man who 
would yield to the temptation to indulge in 
essentially vulgar bragging; but the critio 
will not regret to be for the moment put in 
the wrong by evidence which allows his 
pleasure m reading the Confessions of a 
English Opium Eater to be unspoiled by 
suspicions of tho veracity of the fascinating 
narrative. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


ATHENS IN THE MIPDLE AGES. 

Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelaltvr. 

Von Ferdinand Grogorovius. In 2 vols. 

(Stuttgart: Cotta.) 

When a well-known and accomplished writer 
like Gregorovius undertakes to write on 
mediaoval Greek history, a subject which 
greatly noeds that an interest in it should 
be awakened in the world of letters, there is 
little reason for complaint if the work which 
ho produces seems to embrace a wider field, 
or even to wander into other subjects, than 
that which he professes to cover. Still, it 
is the case, when so small a portion of these 
two large volumes relates to Athens, that tho 
reader who expects to find in them the history 
of that city cannot fail to be disappointed. 
We could almost fancy that the name of the 
author’s previous work, the History of the 
City °f Rome in the Middle Ages —in the 
course of compiling which, he tells us, he 
conceived the idea of dealing with Athens 
also —had tempted him to affix a corre¬ 
sponding title in a case where it is hardly 
applicable. The present book might perhaps 
be more truly described (so far as any single 
title will represent its varied contents) as 
“ A History of the Occupation of Greece by 
the Franks subsequently to the Fourth 
Crusade ” : anyhow, it is to this subject that 
three-fifths of the whole work are devoted. 

This period is one which has been dealt 
with in great detail by Hertzberg in his 
Geschichte Griechenlands ; but the treatment 
of it does not lose by its being woven into a 
continuous story, as it has been in the 
present work, from the particular point of 
view of the dukedom of Athens. Thus, the 
history of the principality of the Morea, it 
must be confessed, is only indirectly con¬ 
nected with that of Athens, and is out of 
place in a history of that city; but as the 
dukedom of Athens held an especially 
favourable position among the feudal states 
of Greece, it forms a suitable centre from 
which to take a survey of them, and of that 
in the Poloponnese in particular. The story 
of this epoch is composed of so many threads. 
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and these are often so tangled, that it re¬ 
quires no little skill to give it unity and con¬ 
tinuity, and in doing this Gregorovius has 
succeeded. He also deserves great praise 
for the care and judgment ■with which he 
has studied and sifted the literature of the 
subject, which the labours of numerous 
modem investigators, especially those of 
Hopf, in Germany, and Sathas, in Greece, 
have rendered extremely copious. 

How slight are the materials for a 
mediaeval history of Athens may be seen 
from the following passage of Meursius, 
which Gregorovius cites with approval. 

“ ‘ Athenae,’ he says, ‘ ab hoc tempore ( Juatiniani) 
annis circiter septingentis, seu deliquium est 
historiae seu fortunae lassae quies, omnino neo 
fecere quicquam, neque passae; certe nihil 
literarum monumentis consignatum invenitur.’ ” 

Consequently, only two hundred pages of 
the present work are devoted to the period 
which intervenes between Justinian and the 
Fourth Crusade, and a considerable portion 
of these is taken up with the question of the 
Slavonic element in Greek nationality. The 
truth is that, besides the fact that two 
empresses of Constantinople, Irene and 
Theophano, were Athenians by birth, and 
that the names of Athenian bishops 
occasionally occur in the records of councils 
of the Church, only two events are men¬ 
tioned as having occurred at Athens during 
this interval. In the year 602 the emperor 
C'onstans, on the eve of an expedition to the 
West, passed tho winter there ; but the fact 
of his doing so is all that is recorded. Much 
as we should like to know what was the 
state of tho public buildings, what statues 
and other works of art remained, whether 
the emperor took up his residence on the 
acropolis or elsewhere, absolute silence is 
maintained on all these points. Again, in 
1018, tho great conqueror Basil II., after 
the overthrow of the Bulgarian kingdom, 
visited Athens to celebrate his triumph 
there. What was his object in doing so, we 
are not told; but as he was a rude soldier, 
we may be sure that he was not drawn 
thither by antiquarian curiosity. But the 
feeling that his victory had secured Greece 
against further inroads may have made him 
desirous to visit what was still one of its 
most important cities, and it is not impossible 
that veneration for the heroes of Marathon 
and Salamis may havo possessed his mind. 
However, all that is reported concerning 
what happoned on the occasion is, that he 
worshipped at the church of the Virgin, as 
the Parthenon was then called, and offered 
handsome votive offerings there. The cause 
of this long neglect is not far to seek. 
M. Gregorovius points out that, whereas in 
the West the Lnperium JRomanum, which 
came to an end in the person of the last 
emperor, seemed to the citizens of Borne to 
spring up afresh in the Papacy, the in¬ 
forming spirit of Athens was its intellectual 
life, and no power could revive this when 
once its works of art had been earned off, 
and its philosophy had ceased to be taught. 
To this it must be added, that the emperors 
at Constantinople were too much engaged 
in warding off attacks from their own 
capital to pay attention' to a provincial town. 
The name of Hellen had now become equiva¬ 
lent to “ hoathon,” and tho inhabitants of 


Greece were called Helladici. At the same 
time, in Athens itself, something of the old 
feeling of art and reverence for the past 
must have remained; for no buildings in 
Borne have been spared as the Parthenon, 
the Propylaea, and the Theseum have been. 
Many ancient shrines were adapted so 
as to become places of Christian worship, 
dedicated to saints who corresponded to 
certain of their heathen predecessors— 
either in similarity of name, as St. 
Demetrius to Demeter, Elias to Helios ; or 
in their characteristic attributes, as the 
Virgin Mother to Athena Parthenos, or St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of sailors, to 
Poseidon. 

The cloud of forgetfulness in which 
Athens was so long enveloped was at length 
lifted by the appointment of Michael 
Aeominatos to be archbishop of the see 
about the year 1175. This remarkable 
man, the pupil and friend of Eustathius of 
Thessalomca, and a scholar of no mean 
attainments, entered on his office full of 
enthusiasm for the famous city which was 
to be his place of residence; but he was 
soon disenchanted by the ignorance which 
he found to prevail there, and the citizens 
could no more understand the refined Greek 
of Constantinople in which he addressed 
them than a Greek peasant at the present 
day can understand the language of the 
Athens press. He describes the place in 
one of his letters as “a vale of misery ” ; 
and there can be no doubt that the absence 
of local industries, the oppressive taxation, 
and, worst of all, the prevalence of piracy, 
had reduced the people to a very low ebb. 
To Michael’s praise bo it said, he did 
everything in his power to ameliorate tho 
condition of his flock during the thirty 
years that he passed among them; and 
when Leon Sguros, the governor of Nau- 
plia, made himself tyrant, and endeavoured 
to seize Athens, the archbishop encouraged 
the citizens to take up arms, and success¬ 
fully defended the place. When speaking 
of the ancient sites, he mentions that the 
fountain of Callirrhoc, the Areopagus, the 
Cerameicus, and some other places still 
retained their classical names; but his silence 
in respect of the majority of them implies 
that they were now forgotten. 

In tho course of his work our author 
touches on a number of vexed questions 
connected with mediaoval Greek history; 
and though ho does not himself contribute 
anything fresh to tho discussion of them, 
his summaries and criticisms of the views 
of others relating to them are valuable, and 
he has given useful references to the sources 
of information in his notes. Some of these 
it may be worth our while to notice. The 
formal closing of the philosophic schools 
of Athens by Justinian in 529 has been 
generally regarded as an established fact 
of history; but of late this has been vigor¬ 
ously contested, and the authority for it is 
so questionable that M. Gregorovius does 
not admit it. At the same time, he finds 
that the confiscation of the funds of the 
educational institutions throughout the 
empire by that sovereign indirectly pro¬ 
duced the same result; though, as an intel¬ 
lectual power, the l’latonic school of Athens 
had already oxpired shortly before this 
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time, after a duration of more than 800 
years, in the person of Proclus. The 
derivation of the name “ Morea ” he con¬ 
siders to be still doubtful; and neither Fall- 
merayer’s etymology from the Slavonic more 
; “ sea,” nor Hopf’s, who regarded it as a 
metathesis for Jtomen, nor that of Sathas, 
who believes that it arose from the 
name of a town called Muria in Elis, 
wholly satisfies him. As regards the 
name Navarino, he rejects Hopf s plausible 
explanation that it arose from a settlement 
of the Navarrese Company, because it is 
found in a document earlier than the appear¬ 
ance of those adventurers; and he reverts 
apparently to the view which would connect 
it with the Avars, and, as regards the 
original form, would consider it rather, 
with Buchon, to have been Neo-Avarinon, 
than, with Leake, as eh rov 'A fiapivov. Ho 
also notices the different opinions that have 
been held as to the runic inscription on the 
body of the marble lion, which once stood 
in the Piraeus, and is now in the arsenal 
at Venice. At one time it was thought that 
this had been deciphered, and it was said 
to have been the work of a band of Normans, 
commemorating their re-conquest of theywrt 
of Piraeus from the rebellious Greeks. Now, 
however, it is declared by good Scandinavian 
authorities that these runes are so much 
defaced as to be undecipherable; and Gre¬ 
gorovius suggests that they wore inscribed 
by the Varangians in the servico of Basil II. 
at the time of his visit. 

The limits which our author has sot to 
his work are the reign of Justinian, which 
marked the extinction of paganism at Athens, 
and the Ottoman conquest; but ho has 
furnished his readers with a prologuo and 
epiloguo, in the form of a sketch of the early 
history of the decline of the city, and a 
summary of what is known concerning its 
fortunes under Turkish domination, until it 
once more rose to importance as the capital 
of the new Hellenic kingdom. As tho 
principal causes of its decline ho assigns the 
wholesale plundering of works of art by 
Boman conquerors; the spread of Christian¬ 
ity, which gradually, though more slowly 
than elsewhoro, undermined the heathendom 
of which it was the most permanent home ; 
the foundation of Constantinople, by which 
men’s thoughts were withdrawn from tho 
ancient centre of civilisation; and tho inroad 
of the Goths under Alaric. In comparing 
tho offocts of the Frankish and tho Turkish 
rule he decides that the latter was in the 
long rim more favourable to the Greek race 
than the former, because the Franks, by 
being formed into a number of states, broko 
up the nationality of the subject race ; while 
the Turks, by making them all slaves under 
a common master, restored to them their 
unity as a people, and thus made their 
regeneration as a nation possible. He con¬ 
cludes with a well-deserved tribute to the 
prosperous condition of modem Athens, and 
the rapidity of its restoration : 

“ But fifty-three years have passed since King 
Otho’s entry; and already at the present time 
Athens is, what it never had been since the 
Bomnn period, a city of 100,000 inhabitants, 
tho largest and fairest in Greece. . . . It extends 
in wide squares and streets, with numerous 
palaces of Pentelic marble, to the foot of Lyca- 
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IkjIIub, and beyond the Ilissus and Cophisus, 
while its port of Piraeus has grown to be a 
second busy city.” 

H. F. Tozer. 


Life of Arthur MacMorrough Kavanagh. By 

Sarah L. Steele. (Macmillan.) 

The assimilative genius of the Irish Celt 
has become proverbial. Many a singular 
enactment of the Anglo-Irish Parliament 
bears witness to the fascination which Irish 
ways had for the English settler who was 
intended to reform them. To listen to 
Irish bards, to marry an Irish wife, to 
speak the Irish language, was to put his 
“ loyalty and civility ” in peril; and it was 
even thought necessary to restrain him from 
riding without stirrups, an Irish practice 
the attractions of which it is not easy to 
understand. But it might easily be shown 
that the assimilative force has not been 
exclusively exercised from the Celtic side. 
In the Tudor wars the overthrow of the 
great Celtic chieftains was largely accom¬ 
plished by the aid of the smaller Celtic 
gentry and their dependents. If the former 
numbered the Geraldines on their side, the 
Crown had its O’Sullivans and Maguires, 
and it has never at any time been wholly 
without backing from tins quarter. 

This reflection cannot but occur to the 
mind when we read the biography of Arthur 
MacMorrough Kavanagh, a Celt whose 
sept was once the terror of the Pale, while 
its late representative appears as the main¬ 
stay of the loyalist party in Ireland during 
the agitation of the last ten years. If the 
Celtic genius has assimilated Mr. Parnell, 
England may fairly be proud of having 
won for her rule the devoted attachment of 
such a man as Mr. Kavanagh. Whatever 
anyone may think of the part he took in 
politics, no one can fail to recognise in him 
a spirit of heroic temper—heroic in the 
deep sense which Carlyle has given to that 
word: a man who encountered the most 
crushing difficulties with a valour which 
nothing could daunt, and who lived and 
strove for noble and unselfish aims. 
Everyone knows the extraordinary physi¬ 
cal privations which seemed to doom 
him to a life of hopeless inactivity 
and gloom. And now everyone may 
read in Mrs. Steele’s well-written biography 
how he became a daring sportsman and 
traveller, an honoured member of the legis¬ 
lature, the beneficent ruler of a great estate, 
and the leader of the Irish gentry—who, 
indeed, showed themselves little worthy of 
such a leader—in their struggle against the 
agrarian revolution. 

Among other interesting documents, the 
diary of his Eastorn travel is given bore, 
and it bears wonderful testimony to Mr. 
Kavanagh’s iron will and buoyant energy. 
Wo must say, howevor, that a good many 
compendious entries, such as the following, 
might well have been omitted : 

“ lot March .—Started at sunriseto see the caves 
of EUora. Inspected three or four of the best, 
and then, having had enough, returned to 
breakfast.” 

We could have spared a good deal of this 
in favour of more quotations from the Cruise 
of the Era, a book which ought not to remain 
out of print. 


But Mrs. Steele’s work is, on the whole, 
well worthy of its subject, and has been 
written with caro, insight, and sympathy. 
Several unpublished documents of a political 
nature are given in full, showing tho strong 
intelligence and knowledge of the country 
which Kavanagh brought to the problem 
of governing Ireland on tho old Liberal 
principles—by remedying grievances with¬ 
out concession to the national sentiment. 
At the close of his life, however, we find 
him agreeing with Lord Grey, Mr. Parnell, 
and Mr. Hurlbert, that fixity of executive 
tenuro is one of'the indispensable conditions 
of sound government in Ireland, if that 
government is to be carried on without the 
concession of a native Parliament—an 
opinion which seems to imply that the 
Unionist who holds it is either very hopeless 
of the success of his cause, or curiously 
sanguine as to the possibility that the 
British democracy will contradict, in the 
case of Ireland, every political tendency it 
has shown since it has had the opportunity 
of showing any. 

T. W. Rollksto.y. 


Poems. By Y. (Mrs. Archer Clive). (Long¬ 
mans.) 

“Of IX. Poems by )*., we emphatically say, 

‘ It is an Ennead, to which every Muse may have 
contributed her Ninth.’ Tho stanzas printed 
by us in italics are, in our judgment, worthy of 
any one of our greatest poets in his happiest 
moments.” 

It was in these words that the Quarterly 
Review welcomed the niuo poems by “ Y. ” 
half a century ago. Tlicro is nothing in 
which a critic may deceive himself more 
easily than in judging the verse of his con¬ 
temporaries ; and now that these verses re¬ 
appear with additions, and after the lapse of 
fifty years, the words of the Quarterly Re¬ 
viewer must seem not a little extravagant 
and strange. To show their extravagance 
it is not necessary to reproduce the stanzas 
in italics: it is better to put some of the 
Reviewer’s own words into italics ; to assume 
that he realised their meaning, and to test 
hi3 judgment. “ The happiest moments ,” ho 
says, and “ of our greatest poets." With 
“ our greatest poets ” in their greatest works 
I suppose the most enthusiastic admirer 
would shrink from placing “ V. ” in compe¬ 
tition. The Reviewer means, therefore, 
that her verse rivals the verse of Shakspere 
in the best of his Songs and Sonnets, or the 
verse of Milton in the most exquisite of his 
early poems ; that it is equal to Herrick at 
his best, to the felicities of Gray and Collins, 
to the Odes of Keats, or to “ Kubla Khan,” 
or to Wordsworth in “Laodamia” and 
“ The Highland Reaper.” Ilcro arc some 
of “ our greatest poets ” : and I have chosen, 
i I think, some of those pieces which were 
j conceived inthoir “ happiest moments.” It 
is to poetry of this order that the nine poems 
by “ V. ” have been compared. I do not 
think that the stanzas in italics justify the 
Reviewer’s praise. It would be easy for me 
to select an equal, or a greater, number of 
poor stanzas from Mrs. Clive ; but I prefer 
to tako a broader view, to say that it is not 
in stylo at all that she is distinguished. 
It is more unkind to provoke a comparison 


like tho Quarterly Roviowor’s than to say 
such a comparison should nevor have been 
made; it is not to condemn a poet as 
bad, to say his work will not bear 
so tremendous an examination. I put 
aside the few groat names which are 
suggested by the Reviewer’s judgment: I 
take the whole range of English poetry, 
and examine it with a view to style; and I 
make bold to say, that in a selection, made 
with as fine a taste as Mr. Palgrave has 
shown in his “Golden Treasury,” there 
would not appear a single example from tho 
poems of Mrs. Clive. 

One of her poems is introduced by these 
words from Byron: 

“ that half-way house, that rude 
Hut, whence wise trav’llers dr ice with circum¬ 
spection 

Life’s sad post horses o’er the dreary frontier 
Of age, and looking back to youth give one tear.” 

There is nothing so bad as this in Mrs. Clive 
hersolf; but a writer of the surest feeling 
in style would never have chosen such a 
painful verse to introduce a poem of her 
own. In the great body of her work, Mrs. 
Clive is too diffuse : her poetry has not the 
texture, the clear outline, nor the composi¬ 
tion and arrangement of a great artist in 
form. And this is not atoned for by fineness 
of detail; there are no beautiful and happy 
things said by the way, nothing of mat 
curiosa felicitas which relieves simplicity from 
baldness and elevates plain writing into the 
highest art. Mrs. Clive is always plain, 
and always clear; but she has not that in¬ 
communicable and perfect gift, which we 
can feel but not explain in the great masters 
of stylo. 

For the matter, there is more to be said 
in praise of Mrs. Clive. Her poems, with 
Mr. Gladstone, “ form a small book which 
has the life and sold of a great book.” 
This criticism is much nearer to the truth 
than the criticism of the Quarterly. "We 
find in her, everywhere, thought and genuine 
feeling, sometimes we find passion and 
almost inspiration : what we do not find is 
tne artistic power to convert these into the 
finest poetry. In examining Mrs. Clive’s 
work, the reader must be struck by the 
melancholy of it: not always a tender 
melancholy, but a melancholy which passes 
too frequently into forbidden or doubtful 
subjocts. Death, loss, deprivation, are 
favourite themes of hers: 

“ Sunt Incrymae rerum, ct mentem mortalia 

tangent.” 

“ The sense of tears in mortal things ” is 
the causo, no doubt, of our highest poetry; 
but Mrs. Clive too often passes from the 
melancholy aspects of death and loss into 
tho realms of corruption and of putrescence. 
There is. too much of the chamcl-house 
about her; she reveals, and rovels in, too 
many secrets of the tomb. 

“ As when,—the eofllu in its breast — 

The grave conceals itself in flowers.” 

This, both in the manner and in the senti¬ 
ment, is a good example of Mrs. Clive's 
poetry. In the manner, a fastidious ear 
will catch the unpleasant jingle of ‘‘ coffin 
in ” : this insensibility to metre and to form 
is not uncommon with her ; 

“ The moon at dewy midnight bright." 

“ Her moonlight visage to a dawning morn." 
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Here are' two other examples of it; and it is 
their frequent occurrence that mates me 
question the judgment of the Quarterly 
Tioviewer. In the sentiment, Mrs. Clive is 
not content to mourn over the grave, to 
comfort herself with its flowers: she passes 
on too often to the corruption within ; her 
visions are too often, not of spirits, hut of 
moving and of mouldering corpses. One of 
her poems, “ The Mother,” is an address to 
an embryon, to what the Psalmist calls 
“ the untimely fruit of a woman,” never to 
he really horn. Here again, I think, as 
well as in her style, Mrs. Clive shows a 
want of restraint: a want of that sure 
touch and instinct which the “greatest 
poets” always reveal to us, not only in 
their “ happiest moments,” hut constantly 
and in the large hody of their work. 

Mrs. Clive’s great poem is, undoubtedly, 
“ The Valley of the Morlas,” a long piece 
of almost fifty pages. The beginning of it 
exhibits her usual fault of diffuseness, of 
long-drawn and labouring description : not 
description with the happy phrases of 
Thomson’s 

“ The yellow wall-flower stain'd with iron- 
brown ” ; 

or of Matthew Arnold’s “ Resignation ” or 
“The Youth of Naturo”; and still less 
with magic touches like his 

“ Merlin and Vivian stopp’d on the slope’s brow, 
To gaze on the light sea of leaf and bough 
Which glistering plays all round them, lone and 
mild, 

As if to itself the quiet forest smiled .” 

Mrs. Clive never recalls the “ natural 
magic ” of Matthew Arnold or of Words¬ 
worth, at their best: indeed, she never 
attains to the pictorial, the descriptive ex¬ 
cellence of poets like Thomson and Cowper, 
at their best. Her own highest excellence 
is reached, I think, in the middle part of 
“ The Valley of the Morlas,” where she 
narrates how a religion of nature grew into 
a formal paganism, and that again gave 
place to Christianity. In a note to this 
poem, Mrs. Clive remarks, “ The last copy 
made before this final one is honourably 
marked with approbation in various places, 
and criticism in others, by one of the ablest 
pencils of the day.” Both tho approbation 
and the criticism are well deserved : tho 
approbation, in the passages I have named. 

“ Frowns on the rongh-hewn brow they plac’d, 
And fear’d the frowns themselves had trac’d ; 
Wrath on tho lips, their hands display’d. 

And strove to soothe the wrath they made,” 

she says of the pagan images; and of the 
Cross, 

“ That sign no heavy yoke imposed, 

No fear enforc'd, no hope forbid; 

And of the Deity disclos'd, 

Not what he was, but what he did.” 

In these extracts, and in the whole passago 
frOm which they come, Mrs. Clive is perti¬ 
nent and happy ; her touch is fine and her 
execution good, because she has conceived 
firmly what she wished to say. In this 
oem, and in the song in Paul Ferrol , 
er best verse is to be found. Paul 
Ferrol, with all its interest and all its 
power, has too much of the melodrama in 
it; the explanation of Paul Ferrol, “ why 
he killed his wife,” has little’else. Though 
Mrs. Clive had a great deal of sensibility 


and feeling, she had not an equal sense of 
restraint and form. The artist’s feeling and 
imagination were given her, but not the 
artist’s touch or hand. In prose, this led 
her into melodrama; in verse, into the 
morbid themes which I have noticed. The 
finest gifts of style were not hers; she never 
approaches the “ greatest poets ” in their 
“ happiest moments ”; and, therefore, I 
presume to challenge the venerable opinion 
of her Quarterly Reviewer. 

AltTITrn CrALTON. 


“ University Extension Series.” —A Short 

History of Political Economy in England. 

By L. L. Price. (Methuen.) 

Tins book is one of a series which is intended 
to meet the special wants of university 
lecturers in partibus ; and, if it were in any 
sense exhaustive, it would not be fulfilling 
its function. A course of lectures may be 
made a concurrent commentary on the 
several chapters of the book ; but the book 
itself is meant to be always “ in need of its 
father to help it,” and should leave in the 
reader a desire for the commentator. 

Mr. Price has tried vevy skilfully to avoid 
the besetting sin of such handbooks, namely 
tho sin of saying either too much or too little, 
or committing both faults alternately. He 
tells us perhaps more than was absolutely 
necessary about the private life and bodily 
infirmities of eminent economists; but on 
the whole the parts of the book are well 
proportioned. The life and works of the 
most important English economical writers, 
“from Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee,” 
aro graphically described in less than 200 
pages. In one or two of the chief instances, 
Mr. Price, after giving biographical facts, 
historical surroundings, and general doc¬ 
trines, selects for us a characteristic example 
. of his author’s reasoning and dwells on it at 
some length, not forgetting to point out 
where later criticism has rectified or refuted 
it. In the case of Adam Smith it is division 
of labour ; in the case of Ricardo, rent; in 
the case of John Mill it is value that forms 
the example. These little analyses give a 
much better taste of an author’s quality than 
the summary presentment of conclusions with¬ 
out reasonings, so common in “ Primers.” It 
must be said, however, that such a passage, for 
instance, as that upon Mill’s theory of value 
shows the uselessness of the self-denying 
ordinance by which Mr. Price confines him¬ 
self to departed authors. In saying that 
without Prof. Marshall’s Principles and 
Prof, Sidgwick’s Political Economy this part 
of the book could hardly have been written, 
we are only agreeing with Mr. Price him¬ 
self. The Bubjeet has become so wide since 
Mill’s time that a chapter to contain the 
supplementary criticisms would perhaps have 
been desirable. It is hardly fair, we must 
add, to represent Mill as claiming finality 
for his own account of the theory of value. 
The most natural interpretation of his words 
(quoted p. 98) is rather that he had in¬ 
herited from his predecessors “ a complete 
theory,” which left him and everybody else 
nothing to do but “ solve by anticipation the 
chief perplexities which occur in applying 
it.” Less important slips are th.e assertion 
(on Toynbee’s authority) that there is only 


one allusion to the cotton manufacture in 
the Wealth of Nations —there being at least 
two (IV., vii., and IV. viii.)—and the attri¬ 
bution of the expression “ marginal utility ” 
to Prof. Marshall instead of Mr. Wicksteed. 

Mr. Price modestly disclaims all preten¬ 
sions to originality; but the latter part of 
his book goes over ground that has hardly 
been traversed before. The account of Cliffe 
Leslie, Bagehot, Cairnes, and Jevons brings 
out tho relation of these authors to each other 
and their predecessors much more fully than 
was possible, for example, in Mr. Ingram's 
general History of Political Economy. In 
the concluding chapter (on Social Reform), 
which introduces us to questions of our own 
day, Mr. Price states the views of Fawcett 
and Toynbee, as typical representatives of 
what may be regarded as the two extremes 
of economical opinion within the liberal 
party. Though here as elsewhere he is 
careful to commit himself as little as pos¬ 
sible, it is clear that on the whole he sides 
with Toynbee in desiring “not a paternal 
but a fraternal governmentin “accept¬ 
ing the principle of private property, 
repudiating confiscation and violence,” and 
making only a “ reluctant admission of the 
necessity for State action ” (p. 196). Since 
Toynbee, did not live to give any contribu¬ 
tion to economic theory, the prominence 
given to him may be regarded as in some 
measure due to the close personal associa¬ 
tions that existed between Toynbee and 
large numbers of men now engaged in the 
extension of university teaching, as well as 
to the fact that he practically sacrificed his 
life in a kindred cause. 

J. Bonar. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Kinsfolk. By Mary Deane. In .1 vole. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

An American Ditches*. By W. Fraser Rae. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Romantic Rigmarole. By Charles T. C. 

James. (Ward & Downey.) 

Madeline Power. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 

(Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

The School of Art. By Isabel Snow. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Coo-ce : Tales of Australian Life. By 
Australian Ladies. (Griffith, Farran & 
Co.) 

Los Cerritos. By Gertrude Franklin Ather¬ 
ton. (Heinemann.) 

Thornlcigh House. By W. Edward Chad¬ 
wick. (Sutton, Drowley k Co.) 

Readers who want a novel that can be 
galloped through in a few hours had better 
be warned off Kinsfolk. It is not a book 
for them. But readers who prefer a novel 
that can neither be lightly read nor lightly 
laid aside—a tale which does not depend for 
its interest on any of the stock resources of 
fiction, but draws with the truth of art upon 
the complex truth of life—may be advised to 
try Kinsfolk. It is distinctly a book for 
them. The chief fault of most tales in 
three volumes is that they are too long. 
The thin material in them is wearily 
spun out to niake up the desire^ 
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number of pages. But Miss Deane must 
have found it difficult to compress her 
elaborate plot into the customary limits. 
She has accomplished the task with a skill 
that compels admiration, but the result is 
that every page must be scrupulously read. 
If ono were disposed to indicate the lines of 
the story—and that ought not to bo con¬ 
sidered a critic’s privilege—it would bo 
impossible to do so. There are so many 
stories involved in one, so many characters 
with essential parts, so many scenes and 
interests of importance to the whole scheme 
of the tale, that one would not know how to 
begin, or where to leave off, or what to 
omit. It is enough to say, as to the subject 
of the story, that it belongs to the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present 
century, and that it has to do with the 
terrible events of that time, consequent on 
Bonaparte’s usurpation, as well as with 
simple English interests and English life. 
Instead of the ordinary hero and heroine 
and the small cluster of subordinate figures 
who with them make up the dramatis 
personae of the average tale, there are here 
more leading personages than could be 
counted on the fingers of both hands—yet 
scarcely one of them could be dispensed with. 
Napoleon himself and Josephine, with the 
brilliant court of the Tuileries as it was in 
the days of the First Consul, and the grim 
shadows of cruelty and conspiracy behind 
it, have their part, and a conspicuous one, 
in the moving scene; but there is so much else 
in it that they do not make more than an 
episode in the whole story. Every taste may 
gratify itself among the characters. Perhaps 
the most powerfully drawn is the beautiful 
Parthenope. Sirens with faces that tempt 
men to their destruction, and hearts capable 
of all manner of devilries, have often, been 
depicted with more or less success. Miss 
Deano’s siren is a very palpable success. 
Her beauty is not more wonderful than her 
power, and both have much to do with the 
shaping of people’s destinies. Harden will 
fascinate many readers by his moral heroism 
and moral weakness, qualities which gain 
much from his striking personality. The 
story of his remorse is most ably told. 
Anaple is one of those lovable English 
women, bred in all gentleness, who are 
found equal to any stress and strain when 
the crises come that try what is in them. 
Germaine is such another woman, with just 
the difference which Froneh blood might be 
expected to produce. Amar shows what 
can be done with a sound English stock 
which has received the polish of a truo 
French refinement. But I must not attempt 
even a summary of Miss Deane’s characters. 
As a general estimate of all of them, and of 
the merits of this exceptionally able book, 
let it be said that Kinsfolk deserves to rank 
among the best works of contemporary 
fiction. 

It would not be just to Mr. Fraser Bae 
to regard An American Duchess as a fair 
example of the work he is capable of. It is 
disappointing in an aggravated degree, for 
expectations are raised in the early pages of 
the novel which are not in any measure satis¬ 
fied. The reader is entitled to suppose, 
when he is introduced to Lord Adullam, 
Mr, Birmingham, and Lord Beginald Wood- 
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stock, that some smart parodies of contem¬ 
porary political life are in store for him; but 
the passages which are perhaps meant to be 
of that character are singularly flat and in¬ 
sipid. They are not nearly so entertaining 
as the political news to be found any day in 
the newspaper. The very name of the book 
raises expectations of another kind. One 
supposes that the Americanisms of manner, 
language, and character of the transatlantic 
young lady who becomes an English duchess 
will give a certain piquancy and freshness 
to a story written about her. But the 
Duchoss of Windsor is a model of correct 
behaviour; and though she does sometimes, 
by chance, “guess” things after the manner 
of her country, she might pass for a model 
of British propriety. Captain Boker comes 
upon the scene at an early period of the 
story, as a clubman who seems to live by 
his wits. He has had adventures and seen 
the world, and the reader hopes he will give 
some liveliness to the tale. But the more 
we see of Captain Boker the more prosaic 
he becomes. Other characters are intro¬ 
duced, among them a Home Bide member 
of Parliament, whose name savours of 
fun, but the atmosphere of the story 
appears to reduce them all to a dead 
level. The duchess’s husband—he and she 
are Marquess and Marchioness of Slough 
through most of the book — talks 
with a priggish accuracy on all occasions. 
Even Mr. Bayle, the duchess’s father, 
though his American instincts are never 
quite overborne by his British surroundings, 
cannot rise above the prevailing flatness. 
At times he seems to be on the verge of a 
piece of humour, but it disappears in 
Johnsonian English when it should have 
flashed out in the vernacidar of Jonathan. 
There is absolutely no plot in the story. 
One chapter has evidently suggested another; 
one person talks like another ; one incident 
is ns prominent as another. The exercise 
of reading the three volumes is like that 
of walking for a long time on a dead flat, 
and any one who has tried this last will 
long for some hills to climb and some valleys 
to dip into. 

Mr. James has a lightness of touch, and 
a skill in picturesque description, which are 
very pleasing. His Romantic Rigmarole will 
while away an afternoon as agreeably as any 
one could wish. The “sylvan joys of 
Stillwater ” might not seem so attractive to 
people who tried them for themselves as he 
makes them appear, but his good offices are 
the more to be valued for that reason. At 
any rate it would be well to rend his account 
of the ways of Stillwater and its people 
before making the actual acquaintance of 
Squire Beaumont and taking rooms at the 
North Star. Mr. James can write with 
pathos as well ns with humour. The story 
told in “ Dr. Wells’s Manuscript ” is good 
enough and touching enough to have been 
written by Dickens. 

In Madeline Power materials not at all 
new to fiction are skilfully used in the 
working out of a very effective and well- 
written story. Madeline has a step-mother, 
who has an eligible son. It is the step¬ 
mother’s wish, and to her son’s interest, that 
the two young people should marry. But 
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Madeline loves somebody else, who adores 
her. The lovers, however, are separated hy 
a crafty design, and each is made to believe 
that the other has been false to the affec¬ 
tion plighted between them. This gives 
the step-mother the opportunity she has 
manoeuvred for; but Madeline escapes from 
the toils she spreads, and supports herself 
bravely in London. Then some startling 
things happen, which the reader must dis¬ 
cover for himself. He has but to follow the 
diligent investigations of old Matt Pearce, 
ex-detective, Madeline’s friend and fellow- 
lodger, and he will be rewnrded for his 
pains. It is needless to say that the course 
of true love runs smoothly at last. 

The School of Art is a slight story, but 
one of more than average merit. There is a 
pleasant freshness about it; one has not 
met any of the people or heard of their little 
belongings before. Plain girls who are 
atterns of goodness are not unfamiliar; 
ut Emmeline Harris was something more 
than this. While her virtues were all 
intensely practical, she had a genius for art. 
Her goodness won her the affections of dear 
old Mr. Stone, who made her rich, and the 
signs of her genius first attracted the man 
she married. The story is full of human 
nature in various shades and sorts, and is 
told with not a little skill. 

A cluster of Australian stories by Aus¬ 
tralian ladies is something novel; but the 
novelty has a charm of its own, for the 
short tales in the volume called Coo-rc are 
exceptionally smart. “ The Tragedy in a 
Studio,” by Mrs. Patchett Martin, who 
edits the volume, is a graphic sketch, full 
of local colour. The heroine of the story 
comes to England, and it is in an English 
studio that the final scene occurs; but the 
strong air of the antipodes seems to give 
some of its vigour to the denouement. “ The 
Victims of Circe ” is perhaps more dis¬ 
tinctly an Australian story, though the types 
of Circe are pretty much the same all the 
world over. In this instance the wiles and 
wantonness of the creature are exceedingly 
well depicted; her victims—those of them 
at least with whom the reader feels most 
sympathy—do not come to much harm. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, who, as we are 
reminded, is an old Australian, contributes 
a fanciful piece about the " Bunyip,” whieh 
seems to occupy the same place in Australian 
lore that the sea-serpent holds in the legends 
of old-world mariners. 

Los Cerritos is strongly suggestive of Mr. 
Bret Harte, as any story of ranch life in 
California could hardly fail to be. But it 
■would be foolish to quarrel with a fresh, 
bright, interesting story because somebody 
else might have written it, and written it 
with perhaps a little more freshness and 
brightness. A heroine born in primitive 
surroundings, who has a primitive appre¬ 
ciation of Nature, and is very beautiful to 
boot, makes an admirable central figure for 
a tale. She does not belong to civilisation, 
but she is unsophisticated. On the scene of 
which she is the central figure comes a pro¬ 
nounced representative of civilisation, a Han 
Franciscan Tapitalist, who knows nothing as 
yet of her wild West, as she knows nothing 
of his cultivated city life, The extremes 
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meet, and adapt themselves to each other, as 
extremes generally do. There is a pleasant 
air of romance about the story, though some 
of its charm may possibly be the effect of 
distance. 

There is neither romanco nor charm about 
Thomleigh Home, though it, too, may be true 
to life—the dull and dreary life it describes. 
But why it should be thought well to repro¬ 
duce life of this sort, otherwise than in the 
local parish magazine, one cannot under¬ 
stand. The affairs of the village club, and the 
gossip and match-making of a small circle 
in a small neighbourhood, may be matters 
of considerable interest to a few people, but 
they are wearisome when they occupy nearly 
three hundred pages of small print. 

Geokoe Cotterell. 


CURRENT LIT ERA TURK. 

Ora t en in the Rock. By Samuel Kinns. 
(Cassell.) For this stately volume a largo 
circulation may be confidently predicted. It is 
a popular work, profusely illustrated, wholly un¬ 
critical, and of that pseudo-scientific class which 
nowadays finds so many readers. Dr. Kinns’s 
object is to confirm the historical and scientific 
accuracy of the Bible “ by reference to the 
Assyrian and Egyptian monuments in the 
British Museum and elsewhere.” The book is 
dedicated by permission to the Lord Chancellor, 
and contains an imposing list of subscribers, 
comprising dukes, earls, fifteen bishops, and 
similar notabilities, whose names aro printed in 
capitals, those of lesser note being relegated to 
smaller type. The class of readers for whom 
the book is adapted is indicated by the courage 
with which the author sets forth on the title- 
page his qualifications for the task he has 
attempted. He is not only a “ Member of the 
Biblical Archaeological Society” (sic), but also 
a “ Fellow of Zion College,” and possessed of 
the degree of Ph.D., whether from the uni¬ 
versity of Weissnichtwo or elsewhere we are 
left to conjecture. The book is not one for 
serious review, but a few gems may be selected. 
Darwinism and the whole modern doctrine of 
evolution are denounced in no measured terms. 
“ The advent of each species has been a separate 
act of creation.” The Garden of Eden ‘‘ex¬ 
tended for several miles, and was shut in by an 
impenetrable fence.” Adam and Eve employed 
themselves in “ singing impromptu songs in 
the glades of that delightful garden.” Col. 
■O’Kelly’s parrot, which died in 1802, spoke so 
intelligently that there was no reason why Eve 
should be surprised when she was “accosted 
bv a beautiful serpent, which, doubtless, had 
often attracted her attention by its graceful 
motions and glittering scales.” It is, however, 
greatly to bo regretted that Cain made “ an 
improper reply ” when asked where his brother 
was. When Seth was bom the population of 
tho world probably amounted to 22,220 
souls, which would leave 20,000 to “ avenge 
the death of Abel ” if we strike out 
2200 for “ any casualtythat may have 
occurred. “Noah would doubtless preserve 
with great care” the prophecies of Enoch. 
The book of Enoch, as we have it, is, however, 
a forgery, with the exception of the passage 
quoted by St. Jude, “ which was inserted to 
give an apparent authenticity ” to the spurious 
work. There is no real difficulty about “ the 
longevity of the antediluvian” patriarchs, 
because tho Rev. F. Paynter has in his garden 
an-oak tree not less than 800 years old; while 
the author, when on a visit to Lord Shaftesbury, 
found yew trees growing in tho park which 
were quite two thousand years old ; and, since 
Isaiah says “ as the days of a tree aro the days 


of my people,” we may expect on the arrival 
of the millenium a return to the longevity of 
Methuselah; but how two thousand years could 
be comprised in a single millenium we are not 
informed. Possibly there may be some mis¬ 
take about the age of Lord Shaftesbury’s yews. 
At the time of the deluge the population of the 
earth amounted to “ at least two millions.” The 
palaeolithic people of Western Europe could not 
then have been in existence, since “every 
human being was destroyed,” though the 
deluge did not extend to Europe, the waters of 
the Mediterranean being “in all probability 
tilted over the land by an earthquake ” in an 
easterly direction. All existing nations are 
descended from Noah. Dr. Kinns ignores all 
modem criticism as to the dates of the 
books of the Old Testament. The objections 
to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch are 
“ untenable,” and there is “ no doubt ” that the 
whole of the book of Daniel was written by 
Daniel. Dr. Kinns tells us that he has 
“amalgamated his own thoughts and dis¬ 
coveries with those of eminent Egyptologists ” ; 
and he has also “amalgamated” the 
irresponsible chatter of various persons who 
happened to sit near him while he was pursuing 
his studies in the reading-room of the British 
Museum. “ Thus,” he moralises, “ we help one 
another to collect and distribute interesting 
information.” He seems to have consulted 
Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, which is “a 
generally excellent work,” though occasionally 
‘ ‘ incorrect.” He has also made use of the works 
of the late Dr. Kitto and similar authorities, 
which have led him to the conclusion that “the 
mythologies of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Hindus, were all based 
upon perversions of the original story of 
Redemption.” It is noteworthy that the first 
edition of this silly and pretentious work, con¬ 
sisting of a thousand copies, was exhausted in 
a fortnight, and that a second edition is 
announced for immediate publication. 

Sketches from a Nile Steamer. By H. M. and 
N. Tirard. (Kogan Paul & Co.) Our author’s 
experiences were confined to the Nile voyage 
on one of Cook’s excursion boats, and Mrs. 
Tirard tells us in her preface that it is for such 
tourists that her book is intended. She has 
skilfully chosen her audienco. There is a large 
class of travellers who find “Murray” too 
abstruse, and prefer a guidebook sprinkled 
with descriptions of crocodiles, sunsets, and 
donkey-boys, and bedewed with gushes of 
admiration conveyed in dubious English. And 
it is for the benefit of such tourists, who will 
doubtless appreciate tho forthought, that words 
like “backsheesh,”“ cartouche,” “sheikh,” and 
“ hieroglyphics,” are translated in footnotes. 
Mrs. Tirard tells us that the illustrations may 
serve to prove that “sketching is quite pos¬ 
sible ” from a steamer in motion. And it must 
be confessed that the hasty and unfinished 
appearance of her sketches is precisely what 
might be expected under the circumstances. 
Although the dato of the tour is not given, it 
appears from internal evidence that it took 
place three or four years ago ; the descriptions 
of some of the Theban temples are, therefore, 
misleading, owing to the progress of recent 
excavation. Unseen sights, however, are not 
left undescribed. On p. 90 our author extracts 
from her guidebook an account of certain 
sculptures, though, as she ingenuously states, 
“ they arc entirely covered up with rubbish.” 
The note on p. 212, concerning the recent dis¬ 
covery of mummies at Deyr-el-Bahari, repro¬ 
duces, with all its errors, the telegraphic 
report which appeared at the time in the daily 
papers; M. Grebaut actually figuring os M. 
‘ ‘ Gre vant. ’ ’ The concluding chapter is the best 
in the book. It gives a graphic account of Cairo 
and the neighbourhood; while the numerous 
plans of temples are correctly reproduced from 
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the usual sources, and will be useful to those 
who do not possess the original works. 

Alone Through Syria. By Helen E. Miller. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) This is a book of a 
different type to the preceding. It is con¬ 
scientiously written, though somewhat goody 
in tone, which will not render it less popular 
with the average Philistine reader; whue some 
of the experiences it describes are novel and 
even amusing. The first part of the volume 
deals with the beaten track of the Nile trip: 
but the interest begins when Miss Miller 
relates her adventures in Syria, where, un- 
rovided with a tent, she was accompanied only 
y a native servant, and had to trust for nightly 
shelter to local hospitality. When missionary 
stations were unavailable, she was forced to 
sleep in tho houses of native families upon a 
rug spread on the floor, in rooms bedless and 
windowless. It was hardly necessary for Miss 
Miller to inform us that she views “eccle¬ 
siastical matters from the standpoint of a 
Churchwoman ”; scraps of hymns or texts, 
applicable or inapplicable, are persistently 
dragged in; while it was needless to designate 
so constantly the Copts as “heretics,” and 
religions other than her own as “false.” On 
p. 274 there is a mysterious paragraph con¬ 
cerning the workers at the British Syrian 
Mission at Tyre, who “ deplored to me the 
activity of the Roman Church there, from 
which, and from the Greek Church also, it 
seemed that their few converts had been 
made ” ! Apparently, the ladies of the Mission 
would rather see the natives Moslems than 
Roman Catholics. And it would seem as if 
the perversion of members of other Christian 
churches is the aim and object of our missionary 
societies. Miss Miller must be congratulated 
on her pluck and the tenacity of purpose 
with whicn she carried out her plans in face of 
all difficulties. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes, who was already a 
rorrespondant, has now been elected one of the 
eight associfis fit rangers of the Academie des 
Inscriptions—an honour which, we believe, he 
shares among Englishmen only with Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. 

Mr. Samuel Rawsox Gardixer has con¬ 
sented to take the chair at the annual Wyke¬ 
hamist dinner, which will be held in London in 
June. Mr. Gardiner entered Commoners in 
1841, during the early years of Dr. Moberly’s 
rule ; and among his contemporaries were the 
present Lord Justice lopes, Bishop Randall, 
Admiral Sir Anthony Hoskins, the Rev. H. 
Fumeaux, the Rev. H. F. Tozer, and Colonel 
Malleson. 

Mr. George Russell’s memoir of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, in the series of “ Prime Ministers of the 
Queen,” will not be published until the second 
week in July, in order to take advantage of 
the American copyright act. Among books 
which have been postponed to the autumn wo 
may mention Sir Edwin Arnold’s descriptive 
account of his tour in America and Japan, and 
Archdeacon Farrar’s novel dealing with the 
early Christians. 

Lady Elizabeth Cust is printing at the 
Chiswick Press, in a limited edition for private 
circulation, a handsome quarto volume, to be 
entitled Some Account of the Stuarts of Aubigny. 
This history of the eleven Scottish Seigneurs of 
Aubigny in France of the name of Stuart 
begins with an account of the martial exploits 
of Sir John Stuart, of Damley (the ancestor of 
tho Stuarts of Lenox), to whom Charles VII. 
of France granted the Seigneurie of Aubigny 
in 1422, as a reward for his services against 
the English; and it ends with the life of 
Charles Stuart, the last Seigneur of Aubigny 
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and Duke of Lenox and Richmond, of the 
Stuart line, who died in 1672. The Queen, who 
is descended from the first Seigneur of Aubigny, 
through the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots 
with Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, has accepted 
the dedication of the work, in which a pedigree 
will be found showing the relationship of the 
Stuarts of Lenox and Aubigny to the royal house ; 
of Stuart. Another pedigree will exhibit the 
many English and Scottish noble families who 
are descended from the daughters of the two 
Esme Stuarts, the first and third Dukes of 
Lenox, who were also the sixth and seventh 
Seigneurs of Aubigny, giving also their descent 
from the historic families of Visconti of Milan, 
and della Scala of Verona. 

Messrs. 8 wax Soxnenscheix & Co. will 
shortly add to their “ Social Science Series ” a 
volume entitled The Destitute Alien in England. 
The work will be a symposium from the hands 
of fourteen writers, who share the conviction 
that the time has now arrived for preventing 
the free importation of destitution and vice 
into England. The Earl of Dunraven, Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, Mr. W. A. MacArthur, and a 
prominent civil servant are among the con¬ 
tributors. The book will be edited by Mr. 
Arnold White, who prefixes a general statement 
of the case. 

Ajvropos of the Royal Naval Exhibition, 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish next week 
Southey’s Life of Nelson as a volume of their 
“ National Library,” and also an octavo edition 
of the same work with eight full-page plates. 
They are also about to issue In a Conning 
Tower : or How I took H.M.S. Majestic into 
Action, a story of modem ironclad warfare by 
Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, with original illus¬ 
trations by Mr. W. H. Overend. 

Another idea bom of the Naval Exhibition is 
Mr. John Ashton’scompilation, Real Sailor Songs, 
the dedication of which has been accepted by 
the Duke of Edinburgh. The work will appear 
almost at once in sumptuous form from the 
Leadenhall Press, and will be full of quaint 
illustrations. 

The following are some of the more im¬ 
portant articles in the seventh volume of 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia, which will be pub¬ 
lished in Juno :—“Isle of Man,” by the Rev. 
Tom Brown; “ Marlowe” and “Marston,” by 
Mr. A. H. Bullen; “F. D. Maurice,” by Judge 
Hughes; “Mecca” and “Medina,” by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole ; “Meteorology,” by Dr. 
Buchan; “Milton,” by Dr. Richard Garnett; 
“Mimicry,” by Mr. E. B. Poulton; “ Moliere,” 
by Mr. G. Saintsbury; “Money”and “National 
Debt,” by Prof. J. S. Nicholson : “ John Mor- 
ley,” by Sir Edward Grey; “Mountains,” by 
Prof. James Geikie; “ Mythology,” by Mr. F. 
B. Jevons; “Names” and “Palaeography,” 
by Canon Isaac Taylor ; “ Negroes,” by Dr. D. 
G. Brinton; “ Nelson,” by Prof. J. If. Laughton; 
“ Newman,” by R. H. Hutton; “ Nihilism,” by 
Prince Kropotkino; “Numismatics,” by Dr. 
Barclay V. Head; “Ogam,” by Prof. Rhys; 
“ Orchard,” “ Peach,” and “ Pear,” by Mr. R. 
D. Blaekmore; “ Oxford,” by tho Rev. Andrew 
Clark; “Painting,” by Mr. P. G. Hamerton; 
“ Palestine,” by Mr. Walter Besant and Prof. 
Hull; “Parliament,” by Mr. T. Raleigh; 
“ Father Parsons,” by Mr. T. G. Law; “ St. 
Patrick," by Prof. G. T. Stokes; and “ St. 
Paul,” by Archdeacon Farrar. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. have at press The 
Bachelors' Club, a collection of bizarre humour 
and topical literary satire, by Mr. Zangwill, 
illustrated by Mr. George Hutchinson. Tho 
book will be published simultaneously in 
England and America at a popular price. 
Messrs. Jirentar.o aro the American publishers. 

Mu. Thomas St. E. Hake, author of “ In 
Letters of Gold,” has a novel in the press, 
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entitled With in Sound o f the Weir. Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. are the publishers. 

A book entitled What Ood hath Wrought is 
now in the press, giving a detailed account of 
the recent mission tour of the Rev. G. C. Grubb 
through Ceylon, South India, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Cape Colony. Messrs. E. 
Marlborough & Co. will be the publishers. 

Messrs. William Andrews & Co., of Hull, 
will publish at once Mg Christ and other Poems, 
by the Rev. ElvetLewis, author of “The Sweet 
Singers of Wales.” 

Messrs. Dio by & Long have in the press a 
fifth edition of Mr. Percy Russell's Author’s 
Manual, with prefatory remarks by Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s short story in 
the new number of The Fortnightly Review is, 
perhaps, the first purely “ literary piece ” that 
he has chosen to publish since Pastorals of 

France. 

The forthcoming number of the Religious 
Review of Reviews will contain articles on 
“Nonconformity in England,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Bradford; “An Eternity of Idleness,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Clifford ; a sermon by Archdeacon 
Farrar; and a portrait of the late Dr. 
Pressense. 

Mr. John Frowde, chief librarian of the 
Barrow-in - Furness Public Library, and 
formerly of Liverpool, has been appointed to 
fill the position of chief librarian to the 
Public Library at Bermondsey. 

The meeting of the Setto of Odd Volumes 
on Friday, May 1, was of exceptional interest, 
owing to the fact that Mr. Charles Plumptre 
Johnson made a communication of his discovery 
in a defunct magazine, The Britannia, of an 
hitherto unrecorded contribution by Thackeray, 
entitled “ Reading a Poem,” a jeu d’esprit of 
the Yellowplush period, satirising the noble 
poetasters of the day. Mr. Johnson read a 
long extract, and offered a limited reprint, in 
the format of the Sette’s opuscula, for tho 
acceptance of the brethren. The meeting was 
the first under the newly elected president, 
Mr. Charles Haite, the well-known black and 
white artist. Among the guests present were 
Mr. R. D. Blaekmore, Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. 
Edwin Long, Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Onslow 
Ford, Mr. Norman Maccoll, Mr. Alfred East. 
Mr. Clement Shorter, Mr. T. C. Venables, Mr. 
Charles Holme, Mr. G. E. Fletcher, Mr. Rich¬ 
mond Ritchie, Dr. George Johnson, Prof. 
Silvanus Thompson, Prof. Crookes, Mr. William 
Carruthers, and Mr. Fred Villiers. 

On Monday next, and the three following 
days, Messrs. Sothebywill be engaged in selling 
a portion of the library of Lord Braboume, 
who has apparently resolved to disperse the 
almost unrivalled collection of county histories 
and other topographical works which he has 
been acquiring during the past few years. 
Many of them aro large-paper copies, hand¬ 
somely bound. There are also included in the 
sale a large number of letters addressed to Sir J. 
Banks and Sir E. Knatchbull, and nine holo¬ 
graph letters of Jane Austen, whese correspond¬ 
ence (it may be remembered) Lord Braboume 
edited in 188-1. These letters seem to be 
addressed to Miss Cassandra Austen, Lord 
Braboume’s great-aunt. 

Mr. W. E. Henley’s Book of Verses (David 
Nutt) has just attained the distinction of a 
third edition, in handsome paper and binding. 
For the encouragement of young poets, it may 
be noted that the first edition appeared in June, 
1888, and the second edition in April, 1889; 
and that each of these consisted of one thousand 
copies. The third is a reprint of the second, 
which contained a few poems not to bo found 
in the first. 
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A Berlin paper publishes the following 
epigrammatic eloge, which Prof. Buchheim 
sent to the late Count von Moltke on the occa¬ 
sion of his ninetieth birthday : 

“ Durch Worte nicht, durch Thaten nur, 

Hast du den hiichsten Ruhm errungen ; 

TJnd weil du nie viel "Worten hold, 

Sci dir dies kurze Lob gosungen.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Earl of Derby has been appointed by 
the Crown to be chanoeUor of London Uni¬ 
versity, in the room of the late Lord Granville. 

Dr. Alfred Barry, sometime Bishop of 
Sydney, has been appointed by the heads of 
houses at Oxford to deliver the Bampton 
lectures for next year. Dr. Barry, who was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
received the honorary decree of D.C.L. from 
Oxford at the commemoration of 1870, when 
the Marquis of Salisbury inaugurated his 
chancellorship. 

Prof. P. Vixogradoff, of Moscow, has 
been appointed to deliver six lectures on the 
nchester foundation at Oxford, upon “Slavo¬ 
philism and Western Ideas in Bussian Culture.” 
The first lecture will be given at the Taylor 
Institution on Thursday, May 21. 

Dr. Peilb, master of Christ’s College, has 
resigned the readership in comparative philology 
at Cambridge, to which he was appointed on 
tbe creation of the office in 1884. The Dixie 
professorship of ecclesiastical history at Cam¬ 
bridge is also vacant, owing to the promotion 
of Dr. Mandell Creighton to the see of Peter¬ 
borough. This chair was founded in the same 
year. 

The vacancy in the office of registrary at 
Cambridge, caused by the death of Dr. Luard, 
must, in accordance with statutory provisions, 
be filled up on Wednesday next, May 13, when 
the senate will elect one of two members 
nominated by council on the previous day. 
Mr. C. E. Grant, of King’s, who has been 
assistant-registrary since 1883, and Mr. H. M. 
Taylor, of Trinity, have already issued their 
addresses as candidates. 

Mr. James Bryce, rsgius professor of civil law 
at Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture to-day 
(Saturday) upon “ The Nature of Sovereignty.” 

The Physical Society of London propose to 
hold their usual fortnightly meeting to-day 
(Saturday) at Cambridge. 

Wadham College, Oxford, has lent to the 
Royal Naval Exhibition the portrait of Blake 
that hangs in its hall, and also the two gold 
medals struck to commemorate Blake’s victory 
at Santa Cruz, which are among the finest 
specimens of Simon’s work. 

The Hon. Auberon Herbert has issued a fly¬ 
leaf inviting adhesions to a scheme 
“ for offering to those undergraduates who dislike 
reading with a view to examinations as an end in 
themselves an examination (or school) by which 
a degree of high character should be given at the 
universities without competition of any kind, and 
with the least possible disturbance of study pursued 
for its own sake.” 

It is proposed to have a public breakfast on 
Tuesday, May 19, either in London or Oxford, 
for tbe purpose of forwarding this scheme and 
receiving suggestions concerning it. 

The office of visitor to the Slade school of 
fine art, recently instituted by the council of 
University College, London, has been accepted 
by Mr. E. J. Poynter. Prof. J. H. Middleten, 
of Cambridge, has undertaken to give three 
lectures at University College on May 27 and 
29 and June 1 at 4 p.m. upon “The Devdop- 
I ment of Art, historically treated,” 
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Don Rafael Altamira, the author of the 
Historia de la Propiedad Comunal, has in pre¬ 
paration a volume on the teaching of history. 
It will give a descriptive account of the methods 
pursued by the chief professors of history in 
Europe and America, including Great Britain. 
The palm for excellence seems to be awarded to 
the French professors, and after them to those of 
Germany and of the United States. The work 
may be expected next month. 


VERSE. 

PRAISE OF TIIANATOS. 

Thanatos, thy praise I Bing, 

Thou immortal, youthful king! 

Glorious offerings I will bring; 

For, men say, thou hast no shrine, 

And I find thou art divine 
As no other god: thy rage 
Doth presene the Golden Age. 

What we blame is thy delay— 

Cut the flowers ere they decay ! 

Come, we would not derogate, 

Age and nipping pains we hate; 

Take us at our best estate ! 

While the head burns with the crown, 

In the battle, strike us down ! 

At the bride-feast do not think 
From thy summons we should shrink; 

We would give our latest kiss 
To a life still warm with bliss. 

Come, and take us to the train 
Of dead maidens on the plain 
Where white lilies have no stain; 

Take us to the youths that thou 
Lov’st to choose, of fervid brow, 

Unto whom thy dreaded name 
Hath been simply known as Fame: 

With these unpolluted things 
Be our endless revellings ! 

Michael Field. 


OBITUARY. 

I)R. H. R. LUARD. 

We regret to record the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Richards Luard, senior fellow of Trinity, 
vicar of Great St. Mary’s, and registrary of the 
university since 1802. He died at his residence, 
No. 4, St. Peter’s-terrace, Cambridge, on 
Friday, May 1, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. From the nature of his office, no man 
was better known throughout the university; 
and none was more universally esteemed, alike 
for his devotion to duty and for the courtesy 
of his manners. He kept the records of the 
university, both past and present, in admirable 
order, and proved by his own example that 
antiquarian learning is no disqualification for 
the conduct of practical affairs. 

His first literary work was, we believe, a 
memoir of Porson, contributed to the volume 
of Cambridge Essays, published in 1857. Later, 
he returned to the same subject, and edited the 
Correspondence of Porson (1867). At about 
this time, also, he compiled a catalogue of the 
theological MSS. in the university library. In 
1872 he brought out a catalogue of Cambridge 
graduates since the beginning of the century, 
of which a second edition appeared in 1884. 
Almost the only book that he published in the 
regular way was a short treatise on The Re¬ 
lations behreen Enyland and Rome during the 
Earlier Portion of the Reign of Henry Til. 
(Cambridge, 1877). 

But Dr. Luard’s fame ns an historian will 
always be maintained by his numerous and 
learned contributions to the series of Chronicles 
and Memorials of England during the Middle 
Ages, published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. In the very first year 
that this series was started (1858), his name 
appears as the editor of three Lives of Edward 


the Confessor, one in Norman French and two 
in Latin. In the next year (1859), this was 
followed by an edition of the Chronicle of 
Bartholomew de Cotton, a Norwich monk, 
whose history is particularly valuable for the 
latter years of the thirteenth century. In 1861 
ho edited the Letters of Grosseteste, bishop of 
Lincoln in the reign of Hemy III., and pointed 
out in his Introduction the light thrown on the 
ecclesiastical and social condition of England 
at that time. Between 1864 and 1869 appeared 
the five volumes (including an Index and 
Glossary) of his Annales Monastici, which con¬ 
tain the ten most important chronicles compiled 
in religious houses in England during the thir¬ 
teenth century—a period which Dr. Luard had 
now made especially his own. Next (1872-1884) 
came his edition in seven volumes (including 
Additamenta and Index) of the Chronica Majora 
of Matthew Paris, of which the portion pre¬ 
ceding the Norman Conquest had never before 
been published. And only last year (1890) 
appeared the third and concluding volume of his 
last work, the Flores Historiarum, collected by 
Matthew of Westminster. To have made such 
important contributions to the accurate know¬ 
ledge of early English history would have 
been much for a mere student; but with Dr. 
Luard it was only the regnies oblectamentumgue 
of his daily work at Cambridge. 


Next week we hope to print a notice of 
Thomas Hare, the famous author of the 
minority scheme of representation, who died 
on May 6 at the great age of 85. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Expositor for May Prof. Ramsay 
retells the story of Glycerius the Deacon, who, 
according to Archdeacon Farrar, about 373- 
374 A.D., “left the town [Yenasa] by night 
with a band of girls and some youths, and 
scandalised the countiy by wandering; about 
with them in a disorderly manner, dancing and 
singing hymns, amid the jeers of the coarse 
rustics.” Prof. Ramsay gives translations of 
the two letters from Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory Nazianzen, and a letter from Basil to 
Glycerins, and shows how even the evidence of 
Basil (who is opposed to Glycerius) reveals 
various details inconsistent with the received 
version of the story. No one who realises the 
significance of dancing in the old popular cults 
will be inclined to accept our Church his¬ 
torian’s view without protest; and Prof. RamBay 
gives ample ground for supposing that Gly- 
corius did but give in his adhesion to a naive 
ceremony of early Cappadocian Christianity, 
which Basil, as the advocate of the Catholic 
system, was determined to stamp out. Prof. 
Sanday gives his fourth paper on the Synoptic 
question, with a survey of recent hypotheses 
(Abbott, Wright, Resch, Marshall). Prof. 
Marshall, in his new paper on the Aramaic 
Gospel, examines the linguistic evidence by 
which Resch supports his theory that there 
was a primitive evangelic document written, 
not in Aramaic, but in Hebrew. Prof. Massie 
re-examines the “ Barachias ” question (Matt, 
xxiii. 35), d propos of a passage in an address by 
Dr. Martineau; Prof. Cheyne touches on the 
possibility of “ psalms of Solomon ”; and a 
first instalment is given of the characteristic 
theological correspondence between Delitzsch 
and his friend Hof maim. 

The Jeiuish Quarterly Review for April con¬ 
tains a sketch of Judaism in France at the 
present day by Rabbin S. Debre; a long study 
on Jewish ethical wills by I. Abrahams; and 
the conclusion of his sketch of Bacharach by 
Prof. Kaufmann, who also contributes a paper 
on three centuries of the genealogy of the most 
eminent Anglo-Jewish family before 1290. 


Mr. Abrahams writes a critical notice of 
Streane’s translation of the Talmudic treatise 
Chagigali, and Dr. Neubauer reviews of Blau’s 
Massoretic Investigations, Epstein’s Eldad ha- 
Dani, and Rohricht’s Bibliotheca Qeographiea 
Palaestinae. Dr. Kohul justifies his reading 
Sifre Himeros ("books of pleasure”) for Sifre 
Ilomeros in the Talmud, and gives some other 
Talmudic notes. 

The Theologiseh Tijdschrift contains articles 
on recent, criticisms of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, by Dr. Meyboom ; on Cerinthus in 
the Apocalypse by Dr. Volter; and on the report 
in Josephus touching the cause and the date of 
the execution of John the Baptist, compared 
with the narratives of the Synoptics; also 
reviews and notices of books by various 
writers, including Prof, van Bell and Prof. 
Euenen. Among the books notioed are Taylor 
on the Text of Micah, Hoffmann’s Hiob, Dill- 
mann’s Tertkritisches zum Ruche Hiob, and 
Renan’s Histoire d’Israel, Part iii. 


THE SOCIETY OF HISTORICAL 
THEOLOGY. 

The reconstitution of the old Taylerian 
Society (founded in London in 1874) as the 
Society of Historical Theology will, it is hoped, 
render the appliances of theological study in 
Oxford slightly more complote. The old name 
was thought by some Oxford friends to commit 
the society to the critical or theological views of 
the late J. J. Tayler more than was desirable. 
It seemed important, therefore, to remove even 
the _ shadow of a suspicion of theological 
partiality by reorganizing the society under a 
new name. This was effected at a meeting 
held in Oriel College common room on Tues¬ 
day, May 5. The object of the society is the 
furtherance of theological study, partly by 
meetings for reading and discussion of papers, 
partly by the performance of some common 
piece of work in some branch of theological 
research. It is hoped that members of very 
various shades of opinion may be attracted 
towards this society, the first president of 
which is Prof. Cheyne, and the second, elected 
in anticipation for the next year, will be Dr. 
Fairbairn. Though the name of the society 
emphasizes the predominantly historical (and 
therefore critical) nature of its object, it is 
expressly understood that the philosophical 
basis of theologjr is, equally with the historical 
progress of religious thought, a fit subject for 
the researches of its members. A solid piece of 
work in Biblical criticism has already been 
taken in hand, but the increased interest in 
philosophy in Oxford is a guarantee that the 
philosophy of religion will not be neglected. 
The membership of the society is not confined 
to Oxford; like the old Taylerian, it seeks to 
provide a centre for the friends of theology 
scattered in many places. The hon. sec. is Mr. 
J. E. Carpenter, 109, Banbury-road, Oxford. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bourgrt, P. Nouveau* pastels (dix portraits d’hommes). 
Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Ditrano, L. Le credit agricole en France et s\ lV-tranger. 
Paris: Marescq. 10fr. 

Horn. E. La grande nation 1870—1871. Preface de Jules 
Bimon. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Hugo, Victor, teuvres inMiteR de. Voyages. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Lav elk vk, E. de. La Monnaie et le bimftalliume inter¬ 
national. Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Maillard, le Colonel L. Elements de la guerre. Ire partie. 

Marches; statdonnement; surett*. Paris: Baudoin. 12 fr. 
Nibard, D. Eesais sur Fccole romantiqne. Paris: Caimann 
Levy. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Ramiro, E. LVeuvTe lithographic de Fflieien Rope. Paris: 
Conquet. 20 fr. 

Schrokr, M. M. A. Ueb. Titus Andronicus. Zur Kritik der 
neuesten Shakspereforacbg. Marburg: Elwert. 3 M. 
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Skble, W. Voltaire’s Roman Z$tdig ou la destin^e. Eine 
Quell enrfowchg. Leipzig : Rock. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

IThde, C. Bauderucmiiler in Groesbritannien u. Irland. 2. 
Lfg. Berlin : Waamuth. 26 M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Ban a sen, R. Die Niederlaasnngen der Minoriten zwischen 
Weser u. Elbe im 13. Jahrb. Breslau: Koebner. 1 H. 
20 Pf. 

Marmottax, P. Le General Fromentin et l’aimfc du Nord, 
1792—1794. Paris : Dubois. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Oiii.y, F. Konigtum u. FUrsten zur Zeit Heinrichs IV. II. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 

Pappritz, R. Thurii, seine Entstebg. u. seine Entwicklg. 
bis zur sicilischen Expedition. Berlin: Gaertner. 1 M. 
80 Pf. 

Richter, 0. Verfaasungs- u. Verwaltungageschichte der 
Stadt Dresden. 2. u. 3. Bd. Dresden : Boensch. 12 M. 
pRKrxDKKBi'cn, pommersches. 3. Bd. 2. Abth. 1296—1300. 
Bearb. v. R. Priimers. Stettin: Nagel. 12 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

B.u scnixoF.R, J. Zweites Miinchener Stemverzeichniss. 
Miinchen: Franz. 12 M. 

Beitrakof. zur Physiologic. Carl Ludwig gewidmet. Mar¬ 
burg : Elwert. 6 M. 10 Pf. 

Hasskrt. K. Die Nordpolargrenze der bewohnten u. 

bewonnbaren Erde. Leipzig: Fock. 3M. 

Krai./, E. Beitriige zur Kenntniss d. Glykogens. Mar¬ 
burg : Elwert. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Paou co, L. Flora Marchigiana. Turin : Loescher. 20 fr. 
Pili.on, F. L’Annce philosophique. lw Ann re. 1890. 

Paris : Alcan. 5 fr. 

Rib.nkb, M. CaJorimetrische Methodik. Marburg: Elwert. 
2 M. 20 Tf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Fi erst, J. Gloesarium graeco-bebraeum od. der griech. 
Wiirterschatz der jiid. Midraschwerke. 4. Lfg. Strass- 
buTg: Tnibner. 2 M 50 Pf. 

Godrfrov. Dictionnaire de l’anciennc langue fran«;aise. 

66® Fuse. Paris: Bouillon. 5 fr. 

Gortz, K. Gescbichte der cyprianischen Litteratur bis zu 
der Zeit der ersten erhaltenen Handschriften. Basel : 
Reich. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Lippkrt, J. De epistula psouilaristotelica PootAtlas 
commentatio. Berlin : Mayer Miiller. 1 M. 60 Pf. 
Pirandki.lo, L. Laute u. I^utentwickelung der Mundart v. 

Girgenti. Bonn : Cohen. 2 M. 

Bciiakurlix* F. Ueb. den Platoniachen Dialog Kratylos. 
Basel: Reich. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Sirmfijing, F. Die Behandlung der Mythen w. d. Gutter- 
glaubens bei Lukres. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 

Zimmirli, J. Die deutsch-franzosische Sprachgrenze in der 
Schweiz. 1. Tl. Basel: Georg. 3 M. 

Zivi, J. Der Commentar d. Maimonides zum Tradat Demai. 
Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 2 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHAUCER'S “ COMPLEYNT OF VENUS A 
PROPOSED EMENDATION. 

Stanlioe Orange, Norfolk : April 27,1891. 

In the first stanza of the second Ballade of 
the so-called “Compleynt of Venus,” Chaucer 
has literally followedOranson’s original “word 
by word,” as he calls it, save in one line, where 
the French: 

“ Plaindre en dormant et songier a la dance ” 
is rendered (according to the printed editions): 

“ Pleye (ear, Pley) in eleping, and dremen at the 
daunee.” 

Chaucer may have written pleye with the 
object of adding point to the line; but, seeing 
how closely he has kept to the original in the 
rest of the stanza, it is probable that the real 
reading is pleyne (in MS. phye)=plain<lre. A 
comparison of Chaucer’s version with the original 
will show how close is the correspondence 
between the two: 

“ Certes, amours, e’est chose convenable 
Que voz grans Mens vous faciez comparer : 
Veillier ou lit et jeuner a la table, 

Rire plonrant et en plaingnant chanter, 

Baissior les yens quant on doit regarder, 

Souvent changier conleur et conteunnec, 

Plaindre en dormant et songier a la dance, 

Tout a rcbours dr ce qu’on vuelt trouver.” 

ti Xow certes, Love, hit is right covenable 
That men ful dere bye the noble thing, 

As wake a-bedde, and fasten at the table, i 

Weping to lntighe, and singe in eompleyning, 
And down to caste visage and loking, 

Often to cliaungen hewe and contenaunce, 

Pleye (Pleyue :) in sleping, and dremen at the 
dmmee, 

Al the revere of any glad feting." 

Here the translation is as faithful as possible. 


but in many passages Chaucer has evidently 
found it impracticable 

“ to folowe word by word the curiositee 
Of Graunson,” 

and he has in consequence here and there quite 
changed Granson’s meaning. 

We owe the identification, quite recently, of 
the original Ballades of Oton de Granson to 
M. A. Piaget, who has printed them in 
Ilf man ia (Tom. xix. pp. 411-410). 

It may be worth while to point out that it is 
now evident that fhe title, “ Comjileynt of 
Venus,” applied to Chaucer’s poem, is a mis¬ 
nomer. Shirley appears to be responsible for 
this title. He supposed “ that Graunsome made 
this last balade for Venus, resembled to my lady 
of York; aunswering the complaynt of Mars ” ; 
in which case, says Prof. Skcat ( Chaucer'» 
Minor Poenu, p. 393), Granson must have read 
Chaucer’s “ Compleynt of Mars,” and attempted 
a reply to it, which Chaucer, by request, 
Englished soon afterwards. 

Granson’s three Ballades, however—there is 
no evidence that he ever wrote a “ Complainte 
de Venus”—were, asM. Piaget shows, written 
in his youth (he was born about 1340), in., 
in all probability before the “ Compleynt of 
Mars,” to which Prof. Skeat (p. lx.) assigns 
the date 1374: so that Shirley’s theory is, to 
say the least of it, hazardous, if not altogether 
untenable. For the same reason it is impos¬ 
sible now to accept the conjectural date, 1393, 
assigned by Prof. Skeat to Granson’s composi¬ 
tion, though he is probably right in his supposi¬ 
tion that Chaucer’s translation of it was made 
in or about that year. 

Paget Toynbee. 


SIB THOMAS MORE S TREATMENT OF HERETICS. 

Record Office: May 4,1891. 

The question proposed to me by Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd is really not very difficult to answer. 
Suppose that, instead of a Lord Chancellor of 
England, it were the case of a respectable 
game-keeper who was compelled for some 
reason or other to give up his employment. 
Suppose that such a one were to say to a friend, 
“ You may write upon my tombstone that I 
served my master faithfully for many years to 
his entire satisfaction, and that all honest men 
about me held me in good esteem ; but that I 
was a very troublesome man to thieves, to 
murderers, and above all to poachers.” Here 
you have precisely the same “ ascending scale ” 
that you find in the epitaph More wrote for him¬ 
self ; but it surely would not imply that even a 
gamekeeper considered that poaching (especially 
poaching from mere thoughtlessness or ignor¬ 
ance of the law—was quite as bad a thing as 
robbery or murder. It would only mean that 
the gamekeeper’s duties brought him into 
direct collision with poachers, but that 
occasionally he bad to deal with some of the 
most desperate characters, as indeed poaching, 
a wrong thing iu itself, was very apt to lead on 
to worse things. 

So also Sir Thomas More, as Chancellor, had 
hut little to do with the ordinary administra¬ 
tion of the criminal law; but we know .that, he 
sat on Commissions for the suppression of heresy 
and heretical books. And I presume that as a 
leading member of the Privy Council he must 
have had heretics sometimes brought before 
him in the Star Chandler. In fact Erasmus 
extols his clemency in that, having the power 
of putting men to death for heresy, lie strove 
only to cure their mental condition and 
prevent the spread of the evil. For it was 
difficult to deny that, judged by its fruits, 
heresy was a very real evil in those days. In 
Germany it had given rise to a Peasants’ War 
and shortly after More’s resignation of the 
Chancellorship it gave birth to a formidable 


insurrection of Anabaptists at Munster. In I 
England it was publishing scurrilous 
pamphlets full of the most shameful falsehoods 
and irreverence. It was no more a mere 
theological evil than Mormonism. More hated 
it with all his soul, and did his utmost to 
suppress it, but by means strictly humane as 
well as legal. 

No doubt More considered erroneous theology 
to be the fountain-head whence social evil 
flowed; and though I do not accept all hit 
theology myself. I know not that he was 
wrong. But a heretic, it should be remembered, 
is not one who bolds wrong opinions—we all 
do that, more or less in the course of life; he 
is one who arrogantly asserts, in the face ol 
authority, that he is right, when he is sot 
competent, either in learning or in judgment, 
to discuss the matter. Thought was as free in 
the Middle Ages as it is at the present day; 
but if a fresh thinker saw any new light upon | 
old questions be was expected to dispute the 
point in the schools with competent theolo- , 
gians, and not pour a flood of sophistries into 
the- minds of admiring congregations, while 
claiming absolute irresponsibility for the pos¬ 
tion he took up. Of course, ho us aeons chat}' 
tout a la ; the old system has passed away, for 
good and evil. It was breaking down even in 
Sir Thomas More’s day. Yet if it had been , 
fairly administered by men of his spirit, the 
resort to faggots abandoned, and the inde¬ 
pendence of the spiritual head at Borne upheld 
by the common consent of the secular princa, 
a united Church throughout Europe might ! 
possibly have reformed itself and denned 
(somewhat differently from what the Council t 
of Trent did) the doctrines that were really 
essential to Christianity, leaving a large free¬ 
dom of opinion on those that were not. As it 
is, we are left to the operation of those la*s i 
by which one poison is sure to counteract I 

another in the long run. ! 

James Gaibdneb. i 


CYRIL TOURNEYS. , 

Merton, 8. W. : Mays, 1991. 

Some interesting facts concerning Cyril 
Tourneur, the dramatist, are to be found in , 
the petition of his widow Mary to the Council 
of War praying allowance for her husbands 
service. It is dated April 16, 1632. 

Tourneur, having settled means under the , 
States of Holland of £60 per annum, « s , 
chosen by Edward, Viscount Wimbledon, to j 
“ go upon the Cadiz action as secretary to the 
Council of War and of the Marshal’s Court, 
and received £10 as imprest on both pl«*[ 

Ho executed both places from August 2, to-' 1 ' 
to September 26 following, when ‘' Sr - 
Glanvillo was sent by his Majesty as Secretary ( 
of the Council of War, which was the oiuv 
place for credit, and wherein his pay worn 
Slave come to £400.” Tourneur went the 
voyage, notwithstanding, as secretary todf 
Marshal’s Court, and on his return died ® 
Ireland on February 28, 1626, leaving his i 
widow destitute. Annexed to the petite 11 * I 
the certificate of Lord Wimbledon. Tourneur 
would thus appear to have been a military 
who had seen service in the Low Countries 
(Consult Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, 1631-33, pp. 309, 430; 1628-29, p. ul * 
1629-31, pp, 486, 329). 

Gordon Goodwin. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ FANE.” 

Barton-on-Huraber: April 23, 

It is amusing to read in Richardson (fie'' 
Eng. Lang. 1836), “ Lat. Fanun i, a tentF; 
from the Gk. Naor, by transposition «>■»', ^ 
prefixing the Digamma fwor.” I ventutt 
however, to think that the usual etymology. 
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apparently based on the view of Livy (x. 37, if. 
Serving, ad Aen. i. 446), is really quite as far 
from the truth. Prof. Skeat ( Etymol. Did. in 
voc. “Fane”) says, “Lat. fanurn, a temple; 
supposed to be derived from /an', to speak, in 
the sense ‘ to dedicate.’ ” The Imperial Dic¬ 
tionary (1882) agrees with this view; but Mr. 
Wharton ( Etyma Latina in voc.) gives “f'tnum 
temple: “ sacred” — ’fas-nttm fr ./as." 

But, as various Etruscologists have long 
asserted, and as was also stated in antiquity, 
the Lat. famt-m is derived from the Etruscan 
fanti ; and the meaning “ temple ” is altogether 
secondary. Fabretti (Glos. Hal. in voc. “Fanu”) 
defines the word as “ propric locim Diis sacci• ” ; 
and quotes Orioli that it was impossible to 
doubt that the Etruscans used it “ in sonso di 
sepolcro.” The Inscr. Fab. No. 2279 reads : 

eit faun iaBcc laittn pampas, 
which Mr. Sayce renders : 

“This (is) the-sepulchre & {c — yw)-place-of- 
cremation of-the-freedman, &c.” 

So in Inscr. No. 191.3 we find eB fanu lautn. But 
Ido not think that fanu means “ sepulchre,” 
becauso (1) there are other Etruscan terms for 
“grave,” “tomb,” “vault,” &c.; and (2) 
forms in other dialects are not forthcoming; 
while, on the other hand, when we find the 
correct meaning of an Etruscan word, it does 
not stand alone. I would oonnect the Etruscan 
faint with the Magyar root cm (</. Turkic irur, 
vr,~- Mandchu ftri,— Magyar rer. Schott. So 
English fine-rant “senex”; Finnic canha, 
“antiquus,” cainaja, “ defunctus,” “beatus 
post mortem Esthonian rana, “ old,” &c. ; 
and read: “ This is the ancient place, &c.,” 
/.<*., the old abode of ancestral spirits. The 
“ Fanum Voltumnae,” the place of the annual 
assemblage of the Etruscan nation, “ was not a 
temple, but has been identified with the vast 
cemetery now called Castel d’Asso ” (Taylor, 
Etruscan Jlesrareltes, 326). The Etruscan 
temple-tomb—“ the sepulchre was, in fact, the 
shrine of the Manes ” (Dennis, Cities and Ceme¬ 
teries of Etruria, ii. 451, n. 8)—and an ancestral 
cult are, of course, thoroughly Turanian. 

Bo bert Brown, Jcn. 


THE LONDON LITHUANIAN BIBLE. 

London: May 4,1691. 

In his letter on the London Lithuanian 
Bible (Academy, April 18, 1,891), Mr. Morfill 
says: 

“ The fullest account of it is given by Jocher. . . . 
who states that he saw an imperfect copy preserved 
atWilno, which only extended as far as Fsalm 
lx. This copy has not been discovered as yet.” 

This is not correct. A fragment of this 
Bible in precisely the same condition as that 
described by Jocher, and most likely the very 
copy he saw, has been found, and is now in the 
library of the Boman Catholic Ecclesiastical 
Academy in St. Petersburg. See Ob etnoyrafi- 
cheskoi jmgrztlkyejm Litvye i Xhmndi li/etom 1887 
tjoda. “Ethnographical travels in Lithuania 
and Samogitia during the Summer of 1887,” by 
E. A. Vol’ter (St. Petersburg, 1887, p. 00.) 

Mr. Morfill continues: 

“ On examining. ... a little work, entitled 
Oralio Dominica, Arc. (London : 1700), I was agree¬ 
ably surprised to find a version of the lord’s 
I'rayer in Lithuanian on p. 41 [it should be p. 43], 
with a reference at the side, ‘ Conf. Bibl. Litunn., 
Lond., 1000.’ It appears that the compiler of the 
book had access to this Bible, which must have 
existed in his time in a form at least as complete as 
to include the Gospels, whereas .Tocher’s copy only 
extended to the Psalms.” 

Upon examining p. 43 of the Oratio Dominica 
I find that there are two references given thus : 
“ Auctor. Wilk. n. 33,” and immediately under 
it “Conf. Bibl. Lituan., Lond., 1600.” The 


versions of the Lord’s Prayer in Lithuanian in 
Bishop Wilkins’s book and in the Oratio 
Dominica are identical. Surely if the compiler 
of the Oratio Dominica (B. Mottus, according to 
Brunet) had seen this Bible and copied the 
Lord’s Prayer from it, common sense would 
have compelled him to place a reference to the 
original in a prominent position, and that to a 
copy from it afterwards. But he has not done so, 
because he did not see the Lithuanian Bible, as 
I shall presently show. 

Upon reference to Dzieje Kosciulmr Wyznania 
Ilelwtckietjo to Litwie “History of Churches of 
the Helvetian Confession in Lithuania,” by J. 
Lukaszcwicz (Posen, 18-13, Tom. 2, p. 264) it 
will be found that the order for the printing 
of the New Testament, togother with orders for 
the printing of various parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, were issued by the Protestant Synod 
held at Wilno in 1663 to their “ Delegatus.” 
That person left Lithuania in the same year 
and returned in 166-1, the attempt to print a 
Lithuanian Bible in London having collapsed. 
How could then the compiler of the Oratio 
Dominica have seen a copy of this Bible dated 
1660 “ in a form at least as complete as to in¬ 
clude the Gospels,” when the order for the 
printing of the New Testament belonging to it 
was not given till 1663 ? 

The question now is from whom had the com¬ 
piler of the Oratio Dominica copied his ver¬ 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer in Lithuanian and the 
reference by the side of it ? He did so, I think, 
from Oratio Orationum, edited by T. Ludekenius 
(Berolini, 1680.) On p. 56 of that book there 
is a version of the Lord’s Prayer in Lithuanian 
identical with that in the Oratio Dominica with 
the 9ame references: “ Auctor Wilk. n. 35. 
Conf. Bibl. Lituan., Lond., 1660.” 

John T. Naake. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SrxoiY, May 10,7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Plato'sRepublic,” by 
Mr. J. M. Macdonald. 

Monday, May 11, 8.30 p.m. Geographical: “The Benue and 
its Northern Tributary, the Kibbe,” by Major C. M. 
Macdonald. IlliLBtrutod by the Oxy-hydrogen lantern. 

Tuesday, May 12, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “Bacteria, 
their Nature and Functions,” III., by Dr. E. E. Klein. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Glass-Painting,” by Mr. 
H. Arthur Kennedy. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Railway- 
Train Lighting,” by Mr. W. Langdon. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute : “ Inter-British Trade,” 
by Mr. C. E. Howard Vincent. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ The Origin and Sacred 
Character of certain Forma of Ornament in the South¬ 
east Pacific,” by Mr. C. H. Beed. 

Wednesday, May 13, 4 p.m. Mrs. JopUng*N Art School: 
“ Tho Toets as Painters, VI, Byron, Shelley, Keata,” by 
Miss Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Fast and Fugitive Dyes,” 
by Prof. J. J. Hummel. 

TurnsDAY, May 14, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Recent 
Spectroscopic Investigations,” VI., by Prof. Dewar. 

3 p.m. Society for Preserving Memorials of the 
Dead : Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "The Growing Uses of 
Tussur Silk in European Textile Manufactures,” by Hr. 
Thomas Wardle. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Functions determined from 
their Discontinuities and Boundary Conditions,” and ” A 
Certain Reimann Surface,” by Prof. W. Burnside; “ The 
Disturbance produced by an Element of a Plane Wave of 
Sound or Light,” by Mr. A. B. Basset: “ Relations 
between the Divisions of the First n Numbers," by Dr. 
Glaisher; “Wave Motion in a Heavy Heterogeneous 
Liquid,” by Mr. A. E. H. Love. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.30 p.m. Historical: “The Old Irish Church,” by 
Prof. Julius von Pflugk-Hartung. 

Friday, May 16 , 4 p.m. Botanic: “ The Story of Plant-Life 
on the Globe,” I., by Mr. W. Cnmithers. 

8 p.m. Philological: “Inscribed Vasts,” by Mr. 
Talfouril Ely. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: “ Crystallisation,” by 
Trof. 0. D. Livefng. 

Baiihday, May 16, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Arti¬ 
ficial Production of Cold,” II., by Mr. H. G. Harris. 


SCIENCE. 

The Future of Science: Ideas of 1848. By 
Ernest Benan. Translation. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Some years ago a series of amusing letters 
appeared in Punch purporting to be addressed 
to mature and grey-headed statesmen by 
their own altor ego’s of some thirty years 
before. The point of interest and of humour 
in each case was the transformation which 
“ the whirligig of time ” had effected in the 
course of its revolutions. It was only occa¬ 
sionally that the youth turned out to be the 
natural or lineal sire of the old man. New 
circumstances, associations, and aspirations 
had induced so many deviations from the 
promised track that they were equivalent 
to new and often startling departures. 
Similarly, in The Future »f Science, we have 
the young Benan of 1848 in the midst of 
the varied revolutionary tumult which then 
agitated his country and which found a 
sympathetic reflex in his own ardent feelings 
and aspirations, addressing prospectively the 
old Benan of 1890—in other words, we have 
him comparing the new-born ideas and hopes 
which then animated him with the realised 
conclusions to which he now finds they have 
given birth. This retrospect of a great 
man’s career—his Pilgrim’s Progress—has 
in general more than a personal interest. 
A cynical religionist might perhaps remark 
that in Benan’s case the pilgrim retraces 
his steps to the City of Destruction whence 
lie took his departure ; but the philosopher 
and critic will regard with more tolerant 
interest this remarkable manifestation of a 
youth whose mature age has been crowned 
with so much merited celebrity. 

In truth, this retrospective interest of 
Benan’s career deserves more than passing 
attention. A Chinese proverb tells us that 
“he is a great man who never loses his 
child’s heart ”; and whatever other claims to 
renown be denied him, Benan may, at any 
rate, lay claim to this much of greatness. 
His Sourenirs (PFnfance et dc Jeunesse —a 
work whose personal and autobiographical 
interest closely connects it with his present 
Future of Science —revealed in his own naive 
and charming manner the intense fascination 
which his early associations continue to 
exercise on his later years. His birthplace 
with its old monastery and its quaintly 
picturesque streets, his Breton mother with 
her simple yet pious and thoughtful culture, 
his sister Henrietta, the delightful scenery 
of the Breton coast, are memories to which 
he looks back with unabated reverence and 
interest. But just what these reminiscences 
are to his ordinary life, that his early training, 
his struggles with and gradual emancipation 
from the thraldom of Bomanism, his insight 
into and resolute grasp of the perennial facts 
of nature and humanity, his fervent aspira¬ 
tions for science and for man as contained 
in this volume, are to his mental life. It 
would seem that, in order to reproduce in all 
its vivid colouring this picture of the Benan 
of 1848, the author had only to go to his 
drawer and therefrom extract a MS. of some 
400 pages of octavo and pica type. Here, 
therefore, we have, not the doubtful records 
of a past whose memories are beginning to 
fade, but the actual contemporaneous Scrip- 
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n il, if the word be allowed, of his then 
e mental and spiritual throes which 
attended his conversion from Romanism, the 
intoxication of his newly-acquired ideas of 
freedom, the ferment of a convergent if not 
quite homogeneous crowd of new opinions, 
sentiments, and hopes, not only in theology, 
but in science and philosophy as well. 

Probably the feature of all others which 
would strike the reader of The Future of 
Science is the evidence it affords of the 
continuity of Renan’s mental life. Ho far 
back as 1848, in the seething ferment of 
that “ revolutionary epoch,” ne not only 
foresaw his own future, but was able to 
form a fairly accurate prognosis of tho 
general direction and outcome of that Sturm 
mid Drang. To few men has such a pro¬ 
phetic insight into their mental evolution 
been granted. Renan then mapped out his 
life, and has been able to follow and fill up 
its outline. He formed plans, and has been 
able to realise them. He laid hold of 
truths which still remain to him corroborated 
by the thought and lapse of years. He 
formed hopes, and has been able either to 
transmute them into realities or to foresee 
that they are bound to be so transmuted. 
Renan’s vision of truth, like Wordsworth’s 
vision of the rainbow, joins his youth to his I 
old age with the self-same links of sympathy 
and kinship. He might have taken as the 
motto of his book— 

“ The child is father of the man, 

And I would wish my days to bo* 

Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

The complacency with which the distin¬ 
guished author survey's this record of his 
earl} - views and aspirations is apparent on 
nearly every pago. Thus he not only 
apologises for its uncouth style, in which 
the long involved sentences seem to struggle 
with each other in order to gain articulate 
expression, but he even deprecates in com¬ 
parison with it the incisive epigrammatic 
brilliancy in which he has since attained so 
indisputable a mastery. He thinks it pro¬ 
bable that 

“ A day may come when the critics will main¬ 
tain that the Jlemie dee Dear Mondes and the 
Journal lies Jl.'liats spoilt me, insomuch that 
they taught mo to write—that is, constantly to 
condense and prune my ideas.” 

Whether this be probable or no, few 
thoughtful readers of the best French prose 
will fail to appreciate the truth of the 
following remark : 

“The clearness and tact exacted by the French, 
which I am bound to confess compel one to say 
only part of what one thinks, and are damaging 
to depth of thought, seemed to me a tyranny. 
The French only care to express what is clear, 
whereas it happens that the most important 
processes, those that relate to transformations 
of life, are not clear ; one only perceives them 
in a kind of half light.” 

More generally, Renan’s complacent regard 
of his original starting-point is expressed in 
the following terms: 

“ Consequently, I was right at the outset of 
my intellectual career firmly to believe in 
Science, and to make it the object of my life. 

If I hod to begin again, I should do exactly 
as I have done, and during the little time that 
remains to me I shall go on ns I began.” 

The foregoing observations will of them¬ 


selves suggest that The Future of Science 
has a two-fold interest of unequal scope and 
validity—viz.: (1) personal or historical, 
(2) general or speculative. I am bound to 
say that, in my judgment, the former largely 
preponderates over the latter. In its way 
the book is Renan’s Apologia pro Vita sua — 
his intellectual and spiritual autobiography. 
As such, its interest exceeds that of any 
other of his published works, even if it 
does not surpass all the rpst put together. 
Fascinating in the highest degree is this 
self-portraiture of a genuine truth seeker— 
probably the most remarkable in this nine¬ 
teenth century—who, urged by the sacra 
fames of knowledge, explored in early life 
all the main avenues of Science, who by 
the sheer force of his own individuality 
and sense of truth broke away from his 
earlier creed, but who, relinquishing a faith 
untenable to his intellect, found himself 
unable to surrender all its graceful, pictur¬ 
esque, and sentimental associations. It is 
this fondly retrospective Lot’s-wife attitude 
that lends such a singular and tender charm 
to this book. The enthusiasm of most 
converts for their new faith has long passed 
into a proverb. Not content with abandon¬ 
ing it, they must attest their sincerity by 
insulting it. They not only put out of 
existence the foe that was once their friend, 
but they abuse and mutilate the corpse. 
They are not satisfied with burying it, but 
they must perform a pas seal on its grave. 
Nothing can be more opposed to this petty 
lack of magnanimity than Renan’s attitude. 
Though he has forsaken Romanism, he still 
looks back with passionate yearning to the 
faith which only the imperious sense of 
truth compelled him to surrender. The old 
shrine, the old creed, still retain a place in 
liis affections, though he is no longer a 
worshipper at the shrine or a believer in the 
creed. Few regrets over a vanished illusion 
have ever been written more' exquisitely 

C " Stic than the last sentences of this 

“ O God of my youth ! I have long hoped to 
return to thee with colours flying and in the 
pride of reason, and perhaps I shall return 
humble and vanquished like a feeble woman. 
Formerly, thou didst listen to me. Some day 
I hoped to seo thy face, for I heard thee 
answer my voice. And I have seen thy temple 
crumble away stone by stone, the sanctuary 
has no longer an echo, and instead of an altar 
ornamented with lights and flowers, I have seen 
rise before me an altar of brass against which 
prayer, severe, unadorned, without images, 
without tabernacle, blood-stained by fatality, 
shatters itself. Is it my fault 'i Is it thine ? 
Ah, how willingly I would beat my breast if I 
could hope to hear that beloved voice which 
formerly mado me tremble. But no, there is 
only inflexible nature: when I search thy 
fatherly eye I find only the orbit of the Infinite, 
empty and baseless; when I search thy celestial 
brow, I dash myself against a vault of brass 
which coldly sends mo back my love. Fare¬ 
well, then, O God of my youth. Perhaps thou 
wilt be the God of my death-bed. Farewell, 
although thou hast deceived me, I love thee 
still.” 

These touching sentences may be taken as 
indicating both the tone of his work and the 
object of its author. Renan represents 
himself as a truth-seeker—who has demon¬ 
strated his sincerity by being also a truth- 


confessor. But he is not satisfied with this 
statement of his position in general terms, 
he sets before us in detail his method. This 
embraces two aptitudes or tendencies to 
which he gives the names of—(l) free in- 
quuw, (2) ideality. 

M. Renan is the most renowned 
example in our day of what the ancient 
Greeks termed a Skeptic— i.e., a man who 
had a natural distrust of dogma or finality 
in speculative subjects of all kinds. Re 
confesses that he loves inquiry, intellectual 
investigation, for its own sako, and wholly 
irrespective of what its issues might be; 
indeed, not being very solicitous whether 
any results were even possible. The out¬ 
come of this intellectual habit in the case 
of the Greeks was arapa$la. Indeed, the 
great leaders of the successive schools of 
Greek skepticism were never tired of 
recommending free inquiry as a prescrip¬ 
tion in order to acquire absolute mental 
tranquillity. It seems important to note 
that Renan has found the old prescription 
efficacious in his own case. The following 
passage has not only a special significance 
in reference to himself, but has a further 
implication for those perverted thinkers 
of our time who maintain that some system 
of infallible dogma is an absolute pre¬ 
requisite of mental restfulness and spiritual 
serenity. This is how Renan begins 
chap. xvii. {Trans, p. 299; original ed., 
p. 318): 

“ Would to God that I may have succeeded 
in making clear to a few lofty minds that there 
is, in the pure cultivation of human faculties 
and of the divine objects which they attain, a 
religion as genial, as rich in delights, as the 
most venerable forms of worship. I have 
tasted in my childhood and early youth the 
purest joys of the believer, and I say from the 
bottom of my heart that these joys are nothing 
by comparison with what I have felt in the 
pure contemplation of the Beautiful and the 
passionate search after Truth. I desire for all 
my brethren who have remained orthodox a 
peace to be compared with that in which I live 
since my struggle is over, and since the appeased 
storm has left me in the midst of this great 
Pacific Ocean—a sea without wind or storm, 
upon which one has no star but reason, no 
compass but one’s own heart.” 

But if free inquiry be Renan’s philo¬ 
sophic method, it is limited, qualified, 
coloured by the condition of its exercise; or, 
taking himself as an illustration, by that 
fundamental idiosyncracy, both of his intellect 
and feelings, which he calls Ideality. The 
influence of this tendency over Renan’s life 
and works consitutes their most remarkable 
characteristic. It forms the atmosphere, 
warm, misty, vague, andVariously iridescent, 
in which he delights to contemplate all 
truth, scientific as well as theological. It 
gives the clue at once to his theological 
speculations and to his critical conclusions. 
It would be wrong to say—after the well- 
known epigram—that he resovts to his 
imagination for his facts ; but it would not 
be wrong, it would be the merest justice, to 
charge him with setting all his most 
cherished truths in an imaginative or senti¬ 
mental framework. Indeed, one might go a 
step further, and say that all historical truth 
acquires, in Renan’s estimation, an increase 
of verisimilitude by its capability of 
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picturesque presentation, and a correspond¬ 
ing decrease of probability by its inherent 
crudeness, harshness, or nakedness. It is 
from this subjective, aesthetic standpoint 
that he regards the dogmas and saints 
of Romanism, depriving them of their 
traditional halo of truth and sanctity, 
but reinvesting many of them in the 
warm nebulous corona of his own artistic 
culture and reverential piety. This is 
especially the secret of his filial regard for 
the religious surroundings of his childhood. 
To his sympathetic temperament and acutely 
domestic feelings the Romanism of his 
native Brittany presented itself—like the 
light through a stained-glass window—in a 
variety of pleasing diversified hues. The 
simple placid piety of his Breton neigh¬ 
bours, their ancient picturesque weather¬ 
beaten churches, the quaintness and pretti¬ 
ness, from a purely aesthetic standpoint, of 
their religious services, their holiday ob¬ 
servances, and even their superstitions, 
appealed both to his artistic culture and to 
his tender many-sided Catholicism of feeling. 
Nor is this sympathetic attitude restricted 
to the popular religionism of Renan’s 
personal experience; it is extended to all 
forms of genuine devotion, however strange 
they may seem. Thus it is startling to 
find him defending the Indian satti, and 
stigmatising its suppression by the English 
as a strange mistako. He tells us on this 
subject:— 

' 1 In those sublime and picturesque exaggera¬ 
tions of human nature there is a foolhardiness, 
a spontaneousness, which the healthy and 
regular exercise of reason, do what it will, will 
never equal, and which the poet and the artist- 
will always prefer.” 

In these days of hyper-aesthetic culture, 
we may perhaps expect a monograph on the 
“sublimity” and “picturesqueness” of 
self-immolation beneath the wheels of 
Juggernaut’s car! 

I have already alluded to the value of this 
work as attesting the continuity of Renan’s 
mental evolution. The most interesting 
illustration of this is his forecast and plan 
of his great work on the Origins of Christi¬ 
anity, which he was destined to complete 
some thirty-five years later. This is how 
the enterprise presented itself to him in 
1818 :— I have no space for the whole quota¬ 
tion, which tho reader may find on pp. 262-3 
of the translation, and pp. 279, 280 of tho 
original. 

“ People think that the subject [the origin of 
Christianity] is exhausted when they have 
mentioned tho fusion of Judaism, Platonism, and 
Orientalism, without having any notion what 
Orientalism is, without their being able to say 
how Jesus and the Apostles came by any tradi¬ 
tions of Plato. Becauso as yet no one has 
dreamed of looking for the origins of Christi¬ 
anity where they really exist, in the Deutero- 
Canonical Books, in tho Apocryphal writings of 
Jewish origin, in the Mishna, in the Pirke A rcth, 
in the works of the Judaeo-Christians, &c. . . . 
As for me, if ever I undertook that great work, 
I should begin by an exact catalogue of tho 

sources.then I should devote a volume 

to the criticism of those sources,” &c., &c. 

I have dwelt so much on the personal 
aspect of this volume that I have no space 
left for its general significance. How far 
the future of science will be altogether a 


progress on the lines marked out by Renan 
in 1848 seems to me questionable. It is a 
future which demands for its realisation a 
considerable and successful diffusion of 
Renanesque culture, with its rare combina¬ 
tion of generally incompatible qualities. 
Indeed, he is himself not sanguine of any 
wide dissemination of that union of phil¬ 
osophy and religion of which he is himself 
so powerful and charming an advocate. 
That in some of tho directions marked out 
by him in 1848 there has been an advance 
since that time we must, I think, concede, 
though this is probably not so much the case 
among ourselves as in France; but the ful¬ 
filment in any general sense of this prophecy 
of science must be pronounced hopelessly 
Utopian. 

M. Renan is too much a master of literary 
form and style not to be aware of the defects 
of this production, and too ingenuous not to 
admit them. At the same time I think it 
right to say that he has considerably under¬ 
estimated them, as well as their prejudicial 
effect on his readers. The book is in fact 
chaotic, without plan, arrangement, or 
methodical sequence. It is, no doubt, 
divided into chapters, but there is no reason 
why the chapter headings and contents might 
not be exchanged indefinitely. It is also 
marred by repetitions, inconsistencies, and 
other similar products of immature and 
unrevised literary fervour. At the same 
time, it abounds with interesting self-reve¬ 
lations, generous enthusiasm, and keen 
philosophical insight into the conditions and 
destinies of much of our current thought. 
It is however, a book which I recommend 
my readers to peruso, if possible, in the 
original. The translation is not creditable 
to the translators, or even to the publishers’ 
reader. It abounds with misconceptions of 
the author’s meaning, as well as with 
an extreme and unpardonable carelessness, 
extending even to punctuation. It is 
true, Renan’s style is more difficult and 
involved in this than in any other of his 
published prose writings ; but that is but an 
inadequate excuse for an unsatisfactory 
rendering of a most interesting, valuable, 
and opportune work. 

Joiix Owen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A BUDDHIST AXD JAIXA GATHA. 

Dedham School, Essex : May 2, 1891. 

In JYitaka-book iv., p. 383, v. 9, we find the 
following stanza : 

" (Ann nakhena khanosi ayo dantena khsldasi 
jutavedam padahasi yo isim paribhusasiti.” 

‘ ‘ The rock with nail thou diggest, the iron with 
tooth thou catest, 

The fire (to put out) thou strivcsl who a sage 
revilest.” 

Tho commentator, not understanding “jata- 
vedam padahasi ” = “ the fire (to put out) thou 
strivest,” paraphrases it by “aggim gilitum 
vayamasi ”=“ the fire thou strivest to swallow”! 
But, as “nail” and “ tooth ” are mentioned in 
tho first lino of the gathii, we naturally expect 
“ foot ” in the line following. 

Tho verb jxxdahafi does not take an accusative 
in Pili; viddahasi, “to extinguish,” with 
pddena, “ understood,” would seem at first sight 
more appropriate. Pradhd does not occur in 
Sanskrit nor in Jaina-prakrit in the sense of 
to “ strive in the latter dialect t'jmhdmt, 


“ exertion,” is .equivalent to the Pali padhdna. 

Some MSS. for dantena read the plural danteh i ; 
perhaps the original verse had nakhehi, dantehi, 
and padehi, instead of nakhena, &c. 

In the Juina Uttaradhyayana xii. 26, p. 36o, 
we find a parallel passage that seems to throw 
some light upon the reading jxtdahasi in the 
Pali gatha: 

“ Giriw nahehim khanaha aya m dantehi khuyaha 
jayaveyam ptlehim hanaha je bhikkhum avaman- 
naha.” 

Here we see that, while the metre of the second 
line of the Jataka verse is tolerably correct, 
that of the Jaina is faulty, having two syllables 
more than are required. If wo write the short 
form of the instrumental plural pdde for padehi 
(for which there is very good authority) and 
hatha for hanatha, we shall get in tho following 
Pali version a better reading in the second line : 

“ (iirim nakhehi khanatha aya»> dantehi khadatha 
jatavedam pads hatha yo bhikkhum avamau- 
riatha.” 

In the Jaina verse bhikkhum and acamannaha 
replace Pali isim and paribhasasi. The verb 
imribhdsh is not used in Sanskrit nor in Jaina- 
prakrit in the sense of ujxibhdsh or avaimn. 

Taking a hint from the Pali rendering of the 
Jaina verse, we may proceed to restore the true 
reading of the Jataka verse by removing pada¬ 
hasi from the text, and substituting pade hdsi 
or pade hasi, the equivalent of pade hatha, 
“ with feet thou extinguishest.” The Sanskrit 
hamsi would become, in Pali, hdsi (cf. sanddsa, 
Sanskrit samdam<;a) or hasi (cf. dasana, Sanskrit 
damsana and dsasati for asaiiisati).* As the 
phrase pade hasi comes nearest to the faulty 
lection padahasi, we would, therefore, read : 

“ Girim nakhehi khauasi ayo dantehi khadasi 
jatavedam pad; hasi yo isim paribhusasiti.” 

There is not a very great difference in form 
between pade hasi and padahasi; the former, 
however, gives us a line that can be both 
translated and construed. 

B. Moiuus. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following fifteen candidates have been 
selected by the council of the Royal Society, 
to be recommended for election on June 4:— 
Mr. W. Anderson, Prof. F. O. Bower, Sir J. 
Conroy, Prof. D. J. Cunningham, Mr. Q. M. 
Dawson, Mr. E. B. Elliott, Prof. P. F. Frank- 
land, Mr. P. C. Gilchrist, Dr. W. D. Halli¬ 
burton, Mr. O. Heaviside, Mr. J. E. Marr, Mr. 
L. Mond, Mr. W. N. Shaw, Prof. S. T. Thomp¬ 
son, and Capt. T. H. Tizard. 

Ix commemoration of the centenary of the 
birth of Michael Faraday, September 22, 1791, 
the following have been elected honorary 
members of the Royal InstitutionProf. 
Edmond Becquerel (of Paris), Prof. Marcellin 
Berthelot (of Paris), Prof. Alfred Cornu (of 
Paris), Prof. E. Mascart (of Paris), Prof. Louis 
Pasteur (of Paris), Prof. Robert Wilhelm 
Bunsen (of Heidelberg), Prof. H. L. F. von 
Helmholtz (of Berlin), Prof. August Wilhelm 
Hofmann (of Berlin), Prof. Rudolph Virchow 
(of Berlin), Prof. Josiah Parsons Cooke (of 
Cambridge, U.S.), Prof. James Dwight Dana 
(of Newhaven, U.S.), Prof. J. Willard (of 
Newhaven, TT.S.), Prof. Simon Newcomb (of 
Washington, TT.S.), Prof. S. Cannizzaro (of 
Rome), Prof. P. Tacehini (of Rome), Prof. 
Julius Thomsen (of Copenhagen), Prof. Tobias 
Robert Thalen (of Upsal), Prof. Demetri 
Mendeleef (of St. Petersburg), Prof. Jean C. 
G. de Marignac (of Geneva), Prof. J. D. Van 


* The stem ha for him occurs in ahhihessali =* 
abhihanissati in Jut. iv., p. 92. We also find 
hanasi for hamsi, together with hanasi (Jut. iii., 
p. 199) = hanasi, on account of the metre. 
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der Waals (of Amsterdam), Prof. Jean Servais 
Stas (of Brussels). 

The Whitsuntide excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will be to Northampton, under the 
direction of Mr. Beeby Thompson and Mr. 
Walter D. Crick. The local museum contains 
the fine geological collection of the late Mar¬ 
quis of Northampton, and also part of the col¬ 
lection of Samuel Sharp; and in the church¬ 
yard of St. Peter’s lie the remains of William 
Smith, “ the father of British geology.” 

A course of six lectures will be delivered in 
the lecture room in the gardens of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society, Regent’s Park, on Thursdays at 
5 p.m., beginning on May 28, by Mr. F. E. 
Beddard, prosector to the society, upon “The 
Animals living in the Gardens.” 

A valuable bequest has been made to the 
Department of Science and Art by the late Miss 
Marshall, of Kensington. In addition to a 
large number of scientific books and instru¬ 
ments which are left for the' use of students, a 
sum of £1000 is bequeathed for the founding 
of scholarships, or for application in any other 
way that may be considered best for the ad¬ 
vancement of biological science. 

Dr. Hans Reusch, director of the Norwegian 
Geological Society, has reprinted from the Year¬ 
book of the Society (Christiania: Aschehoug) 
a paper entitled “ Glacial Striae and Boulder- 
clay in the Varangerfjord (Finmark), of a 
Date much older than the Ice-Age.” The paper 
is written in Norse, but a summary of the con¬ 
tents is appended in English. 

Du. A. Blanche!’, a well-known botanist, has 
just published (Bayonne: Lasserre) a Cataloync 
dcs rl«idea Vascnluins da Suil-Oiusl tie la 
France. This little work, though not exhaus¬ 
tive, supplies a want greatly felt, aud will be 
of much assistance to all tourists between 
Bordeaux and the Hautes Pyrenees. 

Familiar Objects of Everyday Life : a Hand¬ 
book of Lessons in Elementary Science. By J. 
Hassell. (Blackie.) This little book has been 

S red to assist teachers in bringing the 
s of science as a class-subject before the 
scholars of elementary schools. Such teaching 
is encouraged by the Education Codes of 1890-91, 
and cannot but prove useful, not only directly, 
but perhaps stul more by stimulating the 
faculties of the mind. Hard-worked school¬ 
masters find it difficult to provido elementary 
science'teaching. Mr. Hassell, already known 
favourably as a purveyor of information on 
this subject, supplies them here with admirable 
object-lessons of a character to keep children’s 
minds interested. These lessons, he warns 
his readers, are not to be regarded as single 
instructions so much as parts of a course wluch 
may contain six or even more chapters. It is 
encouraging, also, to be assured that they are 
mostly expansions of lessons actually given by 
the author to young children. Still, as in all 
teaching, they need discretion on the part of 
the teachers; and then children are enabled by 
these chapters to follow any of the various 
“courses ” in elementary science set down in 
schedule ii., or in the supplement to schedule ii., 
which appears in the Code of 1891. General 
information is first given on common objects. 
These are supplemented by separate courses on 
the ordinary birds of everyday life, on plants, 
mechanics, natural history, agriculture, 
chemistry, and even more recondite sciences, 
such as magnetism and electricity. The book 
is fully illustrated, and may be cordially recom¬ 
mended not merely to schools, but also to 
children who are educated at home. It is 
extremely practical, and though full, is yet 
terse, which is the peculiar virtue of such 
manuals. The lessons on photography and 
chemistry are particularly good. It might be 
well in a future edition to omit such directions 


as “tell the children ” so-and-so, or “ask the 
children ” this and that. Immense pains have 
been evidently taken with the book, which 
deserves success and will succeed. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Archduke Rainer’s collection of Egyptian 
papyri—including more than 1000 pieces in 
ten languages, and covering an unbroken 
period of 2700 years of history—will shortly 
be arranged as a permanent exhibition in six 
rooms of the Industrial Art Museum at Vienna. 
An explanatory catalogue is being printed, under 
the superintendence of Prof. Karabacek, who 
has done so much towards the deciphering of 
these papyri. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record will contain the following 
articles :—“ Vocalic Harmony in Lycian,” by 
Mr. W. Arkwright; “The Antiquity of the 
Chinese Sacred Books,” by Prof. C. ae Hartz ; 
“ From Ancient Chaldea and Elam to Early 
China,” an historical culture-loan, by Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie; and a bibliography of 
the late George Bertin. 

The second volume of Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology (London: Edward Arnold) 
affords an interesting example of the current 
tendency of these studies in America. Out of 
nine articles, not one has to do with textual 
criticism, still less with that form of textual 
criticism, namely, conjectural emendation, 
which is still so popular at Oxford and 
Cambridge and Dublin. Not one has to do 
with linguistics, or the science of comparative 
philology. Four deal directly with grammatical 
constructions in Greek or Latin authors, with 
the help of copious examples; and most of the 
others likewise treat their subjects according to 
the same statistical method. In this respect 
American scholars have bettered the example 
set by their German instructors, by applying to 
the classics an organon borrowed from the 
quantitative sciences. Suffice it to mention 
that Mr. J. R. Wheeler here classifies under 
seventeen headings, arranged in a tabular 
statement, the combinations of the verbs 
Tvyxieav and Kvptiv, as found in the earlier 
Greek writers; while Mr. Morris H. Morgan 
examines, with the help of another table, the 
usage of Andocides with regard to (1) the 
infinitive with impersonal verbs, (2) the 
infinitive with pik\u, and (3) the moods in 
indirect discourse. Of more general interest is 
a similar investigation, by Mr. Frederic D. 
Allen, into the vexed question whether the 
praenomen Gains was two syllables or three. 
After considering all the evidence to be obtained 
from the poets, from inscriptions, and from 
Greek transliteration, he comes to the following 
conclusions: 

“(l)Thatthename designated by the Romans by the 
letter C was originally Gduius; (2) that this form 
at Rome had passed into Giilus by 190 b.c., though 
it survived longer in some of the provinces of 
Italy; (3) that for some reason, not assignable at 
present, the customary pronunciation (of the 
educated classes at least) remained Gains 
(trisyllabic) at any rate until the end of the first 
century of our era, and probably still longer.” 

Two other papers deserve mention. Under the 
heading “ Guaestiones Petronianae,” Mr. H. W. 
Haley discusses (in Latin), to the extent of 
forty pages, two questions: (1) at what time are 
Encolpius and the other personages in the 
Satires supposed to have lived ? and (2) at what 
city was the banquet of Trimalchio held ? To 
the former question he answers pretty con¬ 
fidently “circiter a.u.c. 740” to the latter 
“ Puteoli.” Finally, Mr. J. W. White, in view 
of the architectural theory of Dr. Ddrpfcld— 
that the “ stage ” had no existence in the time 
of the great dramatists - examines the internal 


evidence afforded by the comedies of Aristo¬ 
phanes, with the object of proving that they 
could not have been performed on the stage 
described by Vitruvius. Hereafter he promises 
to deduce the same result from an examination 
of the tragedians. 

The Mi? mo ires de la. Socifti de LinyuMutte of 
Paris (tome vii., fasc. 3) contain an elaborate 
paper by Dr. Raoul de la Grasserie, entitled 
“Des Recliorches recentes de la linguistique 
relatives aux langues de l’extrdme orient, 
principalement d’apres les travaux du Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie. ’ ’ The author, in clear and 
forcible language, explains, with the necessary 
amount of evidence, the important discoveries 
of our contributor on (1) the primitive non- 
monosyllabism of Chinese and other so-called 
monosyllabic languages; (2) the origin of tones ; 
(3) the origin of the Chinese writing; (4) the 
action of hybridity in the formation of present 
Chinese; and (3) the psychical importance of the 
rule of position, which is the main feature of 
the isolating languages. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Zoological. —(Anniversary Meeting, Wednesday, 
April 29.) 

Pkof. Flower, president, in the chair.—The 
principal business was the reading of the sixty- 
second annual report. According to this document, 
the fellows numbered 30-11) on the 1st of January, 
1801, as compared with 3075 at the correrponding 
date in 1800. The income of the society for the 
year 1800 amounted to £25,050, being more than a 
thousand pounds less than that of 1889, which was 
increased by abnormal causes, but more than a 
thousand pounds more than that of 1888. A com¬ 
parison of the last two years, however, showed a 
serious loss of nearly £500 on the garden receipts, 
which wus attributed to the bad weather of last 
summer. The expenditure for the year was 
£23,342, to which must be added a sum of £230 
spent in finishing the repairs of the monkey house. 
The flourishing state of the society’s finances had 
enabled the council not only to pay off £1000 of 
the mortgage debt on the society’s house, thus 
reducing that debt to £5000, but also to buy £1000 
in Consols as the nucleus of a new reserve fund. 
The report also announced that the death-rate of 
the gardens showed an improvement upon the 
previous year, the most important losses being a 
male thylacine, purchased in 1881, a grizzly 
boar, an Australian cassowary, and a com¬ 
mon crane, which was bred in the gardens in 1863 
and died on December 12, 1890. Among the im¬ 
portant additions to the menagerie in the course of 
the year were a male gray hypooolius, a pair of 
hartebecst antelopes, of which there have been no 
specimens in the gardens for ten years, two Beatrix 
antelopes, a young wild bull from Chartley-park, a 
young waterbuck antelope from the Somali coast, 
a young bee-eater, a young horned screamer, a 
young Speke’s antelope, and a young “fossa” 
(Cryptoprocta ferae) from Madagascar. Many of 
those have reached Europe alive for the first time. 
The proceedings closed with an interesting cere¬ 
mony, in the shape of the presentation of the 
society’s stiver medal to representatives of Mis. 
Edmondston, of Bunness-honse, Shetland Isles, 
and Mr. R. T. Scott, of Melby, Shetland Ides, in 
recognition of services rendered by the late Dr. 
Edmondston and Dr. Scott in preserving the peat 
skua at two out of three British breeding stations. 
The report, in explaining this novel practice, called 
attention to the extermination of species in various 
parts of the world, and particularly in British 
colonies, and showed that the great skua had 
narrowly escaped extinction, having been reduced to 
three pairs in 1831, to one pair a few years later, 
and having risen, under the care of Dr. Scott 
and Dr. Edmondston, to as many as thirty pairs at 
one time. 

Royal Society of Literature.— (Anniv.Ttirf 
Meeting, Wednesday, April ..’9.) 

The report of the council having been read, the 
president delivered his address, after which the 
following officers were elected for the year ensuing: 
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president: Sir Patrick de Colqulioun; vice- 
presidents : the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sir Charles Nicholson, Sir Collingwood 
Dickson, Sir Charles T. Newton, Mr. Joseph 
Haynes, Mr. W. Knighton, Lord Halsbury, the 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and the 
Duke of Northumberland. Council: Mr. Percy 
W. Ames, Mr. Arthur Benson, Mr. John W. Bone, 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, 
Mr. George Cawston, Mr. William H. Garrett, 
Col. Joseph Hartley, Major Alfred Heales, Mr. J. 
Henniker Heaton, Mr. It. Burbank Holt, Mr. R. 
A. Douglas-Lithgow, Dr. John Hayball Paul, Dr. 
J. S. Phene, Mr. Herbert J. Rtid, and Dr. G. A. 
Tucker. Treasurer: Mr. Joseph Haynes. Auditors: 
Mr. Israel Abrahams and Baron de Worms. 
Librarian: Mr. Herbert J. Reid. Foreign secretary: 
Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael. Secretary: Mr. Percy 
W. Ames. 


FINE ART, 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

i. 

The summer exhibition of 1891 at Burlington 
House will be chiefly remembered as the year 
in which the hanging committee, vigorously 
waving the ac&demic birch over the heads of 
the foreign and British painters professing 
plein air principles, has sternly relegated to 
the skies—or rather the ceiling—those among 
them whose minor degree of popularity renders 
taboo a pretty safe thing. It will also be 
remembered as the year of Mr. J. 8. Sargent’s 
“ La Canneneita,” Mr, Orchardson’s “ Portrait 
of Walter Gilbey, Esq.,” Mr. Luke FUdes’s 
“The Doctor,” Mr. Alma Tadema’s “Earthly 
Paradise,” and Mr. Brock’s “ Genius of Poetry ” 
(an old friend, however, now metamorphosed 
from plaster into marble); other works of 
interest being Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s “ Ulysses 
and the Sirens,” Mr. Arthur Hacker’s “ Christ 
and Magdalen,” and Mr. George Hitchcock’s 
“LaMatcmite”—this last a typical instance 
of cruel and deliberate skying, for which no 
valid excuse can possibly be found. 

It has evidently been Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
chief endeavour to make his “ Perseus and 
Andromeda” as unlike any previous repre¬ 
sentation of this favourite academic subject as 
might well be. The bride of Perseus that is to 
be is bound nude to theroek; as usual, but she is 
entirely overshadowed by the vast wings and body 
of a golden-scaled dragon vomiting forth flame 
and fury, but already more than half quelled 
by the all-penetrating arrow shot by Perseus, 
who appears high in the clouds mounted on 
the steed Pegasus. This beast has a suspiciously 
Augustus-Harris-like aspect, and suggests 
rather the cumbrous Fafner of the Nibelungen 
trilogy than the classic monster of the old 
myth. It is somewhat strange to find the 
President giving to the Argive hero the winged 
horse and the arrows which are the special 
properties of Bellerophon, slayer of the 
Chimaera, instead of being content to leave to 
him his own proper attributes—the winged 
sandals and the helmet, which Perseus, after 
having accomplished his deeds of daring, pre¬ 
sented to Hermes. Both this and the Presi¬ 
dent’s other contribution—“ The Return of 
Persephone ”—show the same pallid, bloodless 
forms daintily fashioned, the same flying 
draperies with intricate crumpled folds, to 
which we are by this time so well accustomed. 
In the latter work there is a striking absence, 
not only of the generalised breadth and the 
vigour which such a subject demands, but also 
of that element of life and emotion which the 
Greeks themselves, if they chastened and 
restrained, yet never failed adequately to 
suggest. 

The dramatic element is what is lacking in 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s"very curious and highly 
wrought “ Ulysses aud the Sirens,” a work 
which has evidently been to the painter a 


labour of love. Borne on the sapphire-hued, 
sparkling Mediterranean, appears in a narrow 
rock-guarded cleft the bark of Odysseus, well 
manned by his mariners, who, with their ears 
guarded against the unearthly thrill of the 
Sirens’ song, busily ply the oar. The 
Wanderer himself is bound erect to the central 
mast; and all around hover, flying close to the 
ship and singing, the Sirens. To them the 
painter has chosen to give the lovely faces and 
the rich flowing tresses of women, but the 
bodies, the wings and claws of strong birds of 
prey ; thus making of them Harpies strong in 
attack and prepared to take the offensive, rather 
than Sirens proper according to the Homeric 
version, luring the unwary to their rock by 
the magic of their irresistible song. There is 
much exquisite work in this canvas, and 
especially in the delicate open-air modelling of 
the heads of the feathered temptresses, which are 
based, however, too entirely on one fair (mani¬ 
festly English) model. The great weakness of 
the conception is the Ulysses, so calm and self- 
possessed that he surely requires no bonds to 
save him from the magic spells woven around 
him. The same artist’s “ Flora ” is a delight¬ 
ful little study with much of the technical 
charm of an Alma-Tadema, yet with a greater 
vitality, and a certain human quality which is 
not often attained by the Anglo-Dutch master. 

Mr. Tadema’s chief contribution- other than 
the strange portrait of the Right Honourable 
A. J. Balfour, M.P., to which we shall refer 
later ou—is “ The Earthly Paradise,” with the 
quotation, from ' Mr. Swinburne, “All the 
heavens of heavens in one little child.” In the 
sumptuous marble-lined bath-room of a Roman 
villa lies, on a wondrous couch inlaid with 
precious materials and covered with a rich 
woven fabric, a beautiful naked child, with 
whom his mother, kneeling at the side of the 
couch, plays. She is of the ruddy-haired type 
beloved of this master, and wears a filmy inner 
garment of indigo-blue, with a necklace of 
gold and amethysts, while at her feet lie gar¬ 
ments of pale greenish blue, and on the couch 
and floor are strewn purple anemones. The 
lighting of the chamber in all its recesses is 
admirable; the colour-harmonies, composed out 
of the elements just indicated, are alike strong, 
subtle, and novel; and the splendid accessories 
are more sparingly introduced than usual—less 
suggestive of a selection made among the 
Pompeian treasures of the National Museum 
of Naples. Yet somehow the artist’s 
object is not fully accomplished. Not only 
arc the lines of the group formed by the 
figures of the mother and child far from happy, 
but the invisible bond of love which should 
here make them one and undivided is hardly 
suggested. We never lose the sense that we 
are in the presence of two beautiful models, 
not over well placed; and thus the high task 
which the artist has set himself—as his quotation 
reveals—remains more than half unachieved. 

It seems unnecessary to say much about Mr 
Solomon J. Solomon’s “Judgment of Paris,” a 
large and flimsy presentment of the well-worn 
theme, which is of decorative aspect in virtue 
of light, delicate tints deftly harmonised, but 
does not even pretend to give an adequate 
version of the subject. We see no special 
reason either for the existence of Mr. Marget- 
son’s huge “Pygmalion,” which, notwith¬ 
standing certain merits of draughtsmanship and 
composition, neither gladdens the eye nor adds 
anything to the beautiful old legend. Mr. 
E. J. Poynter has not been able to contribute 
anything this summer, save a version, on a 
very small scale and with certain variations, of 
his elaborate “ King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba,” privately exhibited on a previous 
occasion. An absentee whom we especially 
regret, as one of the subtlest colourists, one of 
the greatest decorators among contemporary 


artists, is Mr. Albert Moore. It may be that he 
is tired out by the persistent failure of the Forty 
Immortals to recognise the position which he 
holds ijuand meme in English art; but we hope 
not. 

It was a happy notion of Mr. Briton Riviere’s 
to paraphrase, as he has done in his curious 
triptych, “ A Mighty Hunter before the Lord,” 
the great Assyrian reliefs at the British 
Museum, showing warrior-monarchs victori¬ 
ously hunting the lion of the desert. The 
central panel—or rather canvas—presents the 
royal hunter, as, swiftly driven by his 
charioteer across the parched desert overhung 
with clouds of sand, he spears the king of 
beasts, who in despairing fury attacks the car 
from behind. In the wings of the triptych are 
displayed, under the starlit skies of an eastern 
night, the slain lions mourned over by their 
mates. We could well imagine a greater passion, 
a greater power and certainty of realisation in 
the central composition ; while in the groups of 
the wings Mr. Briton Riviere sins, as so many 
English animal-painters have sinned before 
him, by giving to his beasts a pathos too 
human, and a play of facial expression proper 
to mankind alone. 

Mr. Arthur Hacker’s “ Christ and Magdalen ” 
commands attention and respect in virtue 
of the beautiful lines in which his group 
of the repentant sinner kneeling in adoration 
at the feet of the Saviour is cast. The paiute 
has evidently been disquieted by the naturalistic 
aud modern view of sacred art taken by Herr 
Fritz von Ubde; yet he has endeavoured to 
strike out a new line for himself midway 
between the actmlite of the Saxon artist and 
his own natural leanings towards pouderated 
and classical couqjositiou. He makes, how¬ 
ever, the capital mistake—one, too, into which 
his German antitypes have not fallen—of 
imagining the Christ himself as a suffering 
mortal of mean physique and unimpressive 
presence. The drawing of the Magdalen’s up¬ 
turned face has great beauty, its expression 
great intensity; but the passion it reveals is 
rather that of earthly love than of devout 
worship. Altogether, apart from technicali¬ 
ties, we fail to find in this very clever perform¬ 
ance the true ring of sincerity, which to-day 
alone gives a raison d'etre to such a subject. 

Inspired also by German art—but by that, 
not of the nineteenth, but of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century — is Mrs. Marianne 
Stokes's “Hail, Mary!” a novel fand 
interesting version of that most favoured of 
sacred themes, the Annunciation. This artist 
shows the Virgin as a mediaeval figure, which 
might have stepped out of a triptych by 
Zeitblom or some cognate painter of Ulm or 
Augsburg. She listens with head bent and 
an air of deep contemplation to the archangel 
Gabriel, who stands, not this time in front of, 
but behind her, holding" his wand of lilies and 
whispering into her ear the words of promise. 
Here, again, we have rather a clever perform¬ 
ance, thought out with a view to novelty, than 
a work properly coming within the category of 
sacred art. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee gives proof of a noticeable 
step in advance in his two important canvases, 
“The Mountain of the Winds” and “The 
Crisis.” Tho former is an ambitious allegorical 
composition, showing, in lieu of the classical 
“ Cave of the Winds,” a mighty cloud-capped 
mountain, on the su mmi t of which the Winds 
take breath before they sally forth to dominate 
the earth. Zephyr, a beautiful youth, pours 
rose leaves into the lap of the sweet South 
Wind—here depicted as a fair half-nude woman 
—while the North is wrapped in darkness and 
mystery, and the East Wind appropriately 
appears as a male figure of cruel and venomous 
aspect, drawing forth a murderous blade of 
keenest steel. Mr. Dicksee has nowhere else 
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bo unmistakably shown the quality of imagina¬ 
tion as in this happily conceived figure. The 
colouring has the Key, and the light, bright 
tints requisite to give the work the character of 
a monumental decoration, yet it errs in the 
direction of flatness and want of brilliancy; for 
the painter is not a born, but only an educated 
colourist. “ The Crisis ” is a death-bed or 
sick-bed scene, in which appear only two 
figures—those of a young woman worn by 
sickness to the verge of the grave, and of a 
grey-haired yet vigorous man, whose strongly 
marked features under their enforced calmness 
betray the workings of deep emotion. The 
pathos, though obvious, is real enough ; while 
the drawing of the two heads shows unerring 
precision and mastery, and the blnfard, almost 
monochromatic, scheme of colour is here well in 
its place. 

It is not a little unfortunate for Mr. Dicksee 

appeared^shuuhaneously with Mr. Luke 
Judea's important canvas, now to be described. 
This is “ The Doctor,” a work which, notwith¬ 
standing its lugubrious subject, will certainly 
command the sympathies of the general public 
in a higher degree than any picture of the year. 
The scene is a cottage chamber, homely but 
not squalid, in the centre of which, stretched 
on two chairs and supported by pillows, is the 
pallid and motionless form of a sick child. It 
is silently watched, under the light of a lamp 
cast full on its face, by the doctor, a staid, 
sympathetic personage, whose features display 
an anxious gravity in which lurks still—as it 
seems to us—a ray of hope. In the back¬ 
ground appear the parents, he erect and watch¬ 
ful, yet near to despair, while she silently 
weeps, bowing her head on her anus. Dimly 
lighting these figures, the dawn struggles, as 
yet feebly, through a window at the side, 
contrasting strongly with the yellow light of 
the lamp. Traces of a hand conscious of 
technical mastery, yet guided by a sure and 
restraining taste, are everywhere shown in the 
execution. Nothing could be better than the 
concentration of tragic interest on the central 
group, the quite unexaggerated pathos of the 
doctor’s face, the emphasising everywhere 
rather of the mental rather than the physical 
suffering. Only in the figures of the sorrowing 
parents—quiet as these are—does the painter 
for a moment verge upon melodrama, and 
leave the path of absolute simplicity and 
truth. It is quite possible to hold that such a 
subject does not, in the obviousness of its 
pathos, belong to a high category of art; but 
it would be difficult even for the most captious 
to find fault with the fashion in which it has 
hero been presented. 

Mr. Orchardson this year reveals, certainly, 
no new side of his talent, whether as a 
painter or a keen student of human nature, 
m“An Enigma”; but he has, nevertheless, 
produced a work of great excellence, not un¬ 
worthy to take its place with previous per¬ 
formances of the same class. We are m it 
again introduced to one of those apartments, 
half in the Adams half in the Empire style, 
which the Scotch master is seemingly never 
tired of depicting, no doubt because the technical 
difficulties presented afford him endless oppor¬ 
tunities for the display of a consummate, well- 
controlled skill. On a sofa are seated a pair of 
genuine Orchardsonian lovers, who are shown 
nt a moment of indefinable misunderstanding 
and enrrrcment, noted with an extraordinary 
subtlety in the management of facial expression. 
This rare and characteristically English quality 
in modem art has been displayed by no one in 
so supreme a degree as by Hogarth in his less 
caricatural moods, and after him by Sir David 
Wilkie ; and to those masters Mr. Orchardson 
shows himself in this particular a worthy 
successor. We must again—at the risk of re¬ 


peating ourselves—take exception to the 
monotony of his scheme of colour, both in this 
piece of tjenre and in his admirable portraits. 
Not that we wish to deny to him the possession 
of great skill in the management of the mus¬ 
tard-like' russet and golden tones which he so 
much affects; but surely to see persistently in 
humanity and nature only colour-harmonies of 
this tawny and artificial kind is deliberately to 
tinge one’s spectacles in a purely arbitrary 
fashion. We cannot refrain from mentioning 
here, although out of its proper place, the same 
painter’s masterly portrait of “Walter Gilbey, 
Esq.,” in which this well-known authority on 
the breeding of horses is presented with an 
inimitable truth and a sly humour which it 
would be hard, indeed, to surpass. The pose 
has all the ease and none of the occasional 
ungainliness of nature, while the very essence 
of a droll and sympathetic personality is 
grasped, as it were, by intuition, and placed 
with perfect simplicity before the beholder. 

Claude Phillips. 


THE FRENCH SALONS. 

u. 

If the show of portraits at the Champs Elys6es 
is below the average, this is not to be attributed 
solely to the fact that several of the best por¬ 
trait-painters have gone over to the Champs de 
Mars, but rather to a falling off in the per¬ 
formance of those who remain. M. Bonnat has 
sent the full-length portrait of a lady, in a rich 
white satin dress, all bedizened and bejewelled, 
standing out against this artist’s favourite 
dark-brown background. But the lady, as 
well as her dress and attitude, is stiff and 
formal-; the painting is hard ; the whole thing 
is utterly wanting in life and movement. The 
same may be said of M. Bonnat’s second exhi¬ 
bit, “Young Samson struggling with the 
Lion,” which is singularly coarse and uninterest¬ 
ing. M. Chartran’s portrait of Milo. Braudes 
is the gem of the Salon portraits. It is not 
only a highly-finished piece of work, but a 
clever study of one of the most mobile and 
changeful of faces ; the deep and, at times, 
sphinx-like look of the well-known comedienne 
bas been rendered with great ability and 
delicacy of touch. Notable alike for the 
character shown in the features, and for the 
natural effect produced by the accessories, are 
M. Cormon’s portrait of M. Gerome in a grey 
jacket and trousers, standing, palette in hand, 
before the modelling table, and giving the last 
touch of tinting to a Tanagra statuette; the 
likeness of M. Falguiere, by M. Calbet, who 
shows us the celebrated sculptor at work; and 
M. Lemeunier’s portrait of his master, M. 
Detaille, perched on the last step of a ladder, 
the floor below strewn with arms and military 
accoutrements. Excellent also as an equestrian 
picture is “Mr. G. Smith,” by Mr. J. Guthrie. 
M. Aman Jean exhibits two portraits in the 
impressionist style, which by simplicity of treat¬ 
ment and mellow harmony of grey tints are 
interesting to the artistic eye. Chaplin is 
represented by his last work—the portrait of a 
lady of very attractive appearance, painted 
with exquisite taste and delicacy of colouring, 
and that particular Jlou which was the distinc¬ 
tive feature of the late master’s Cytherean 
portraits. M. Benjamin-Constant, Lofebre, 
Munkacsy, Collin, and other fashionable 
“ portraitists ” have sent their customary con¬ 
tributions of pretty girls and tlfrolletfes matrons 
—more or less truthful likenesses, painted to pay 
and to please, but only moderately interesting 
as works of art. 

Among the tjenre pictures M. Jules Breton’s 
“ Pardon do Kergoat ” ranks by itself. On the 
left is depicted the old church of Kergoat; 
the procession of pilgrims winds its way under 


an avenue of trees, headed by a group of long¬ 
haired, wild-looking old Bretons, each bearing 
a lighted taper; they are followed by a band 
of girls in picturesque red-cloth dresses, 
richly embroidered; others in white and blue 
follow; then parties of men and women carry¬ 
ing banners, crosses, caskets of holy relics, 
and, on a large wooden tray, the image in 
carved wood of a patron saint. The procession 
gradually disappears in the distance, amid a 
flutter of white caps, silk banners, and the 
flickering flames of candles, while, in the fore¬ 
ground, the hideous cripples common through - 
out Brittany crawl about begging for alms. The 
ensemble of this picture is so good, the technical 
details so perfect, and the colouring so brilliant, 
that it is worthy to be placed alongside the 
same painter’s delightful “ Procession dans les 
Blcs,” now at the Luxembourg; but I suppose 
it will go to America some day or the outer. 
Mr. Edwin Weeks, the American who has 
painted so many pleasing illustrations of Indian 
scenery and bazaar life, has, for once, forsaken 
the luminous atmosphere of the East for the 
grey sky and arid landscape in which be has 
set three Arragonese beggars, all tattered and 
torn, emaciated, but picturesque after a 
fashion. Yet I prefer Mr. Weeks’s picture last 
year, “ The Golden Temple of Amritsar.” 

There appears to be a growing tendency 
among young artists nowadays towards scenes 
of sorrow, pain, and death. To this class 
belong M. Jameson’s “ Viatique,” M. 
Geoffroy’s “ Asile de Nuit,” M. Pearce’s “ Civil 
Funeral,” and, more particularly, “ The Shadow 
of Death,” by a young American artist. Mr. 
Morley Fletcher. In a room, darkened by 
heavy tapestry curtains, a young man and 
woman lie on a divan, dressed in very modem 
attire; both, of equally unattractive appear¬ 
ance, are gazing apparently into space. Are they 
suffering from dyspepsia!' Are they victims of 
the morphia habit 'r Where is the shadow of 
death? Such are the questions of the un¬ 
sophisticated visitor as he gazes at this 
decidedly clever but unsatisfactory picture. 
And it is with a sigh of relief that he turns to 
Mr. Ridgeway Knight’s pretty idyll “ The 
Shepherd’s Friends ”—a young shepherd talk¬ 
ing to two pretty French peasant girls in a 
landscape radiant with sunshine ; or to M. 
Wagrez’s “ Proclamation of an Edict—-Venice, 
Fifteenth Century,” an interesting historical 
reminiscence on canvas. Those who are not 
tired of a clever artist’s constant repetition of 
certain characters and scenes will chuckle over 
M. Yibert’s highly-finished picture of a party 
of cardinals who have scarcely finished enjoying 
a most recherche dinner; coffee has just been 
brought in, and the chef has been culled from 
the kitchen to receive due commendation for 
the tulent-he has displayed. The Monseigneurs 
are a jovial lot, and toast the disciple of Vatel, 
who Btands up, white cap in hand, sleek and 
smiling, fully aware that he is a great artist, 
but modest withal. I have nothing to say ter 
or against M. Bouguereau’s impeccable 
nymphs and cupids, nor of M. i enner’s ex¬ 
quisite ivory-toned torsos, nor of M. Desgoffe’s 
bibelots, nor of M. de Pennes’ dogs and tntti- 
i/uanti ; for these exhibits are, and ever will be. 
as accomplished as they are uninteresting. But, 
before leaving the picture gallery, I would call 
the particular attention of the “chosen few ” 
to No. 3070 in the architecture room, which 
consists of nine plans and drawings of the 
Temple of Baion at Angkor, drawn by M. 
Delaporte, restorations made from the plans 
of Lieutenant Delaporte, of the French navv. 

Several beautiful specimens of the sculptor's 
art are to be seen in the garden of the Palais 
d’Indu8trie. M. Falguiere’s “ Diane,” the 
fourth reproduction of die same figure, is lovelv. 
M. Carles’ “Etemelle Poeme” is a life-sui 
nude female figure of admirable proportions. 
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The same artist also exhibits a charming 
bust of Mile. Deutz. The late M. Chapu’s 
marble statue of the Princess of Wales (done 
to older for M. Jacobsen) is unworthy of the 
sculptor’s reputation. The likeness is not 
good, and, in its ensemble, the statue is wanting 
iu - the grace and dignity which distinguish the 
Princess : it .is tree bourgeois. A fine piece of 
voluptuous realistic work is M. Binding’s 
(Norwegian) group, “ Homme et Femme.” 

Cecil Nicholson. 


THE BOLCKOW SALE. 

Every month we read of some forthcoming 
auction at Christies’ as certain to be the sale of 
the season. Whether or not it is to be con¬ 
sidered so, depends, of course, upon the point 
of view. With one person the amount of money 
that changes hands on the occasion is the gauge 
of the importance of sale; with another the 
question is rather whether his favourite masters 
or his favourite department of art will or will 
not be amply represented. Chacun <i son goi/t. 
To the plain man there seems no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that the Bolckow sale—chiefly of modem 
pictures—held last Saturday must prove the 
event of the sale season. The drawings were 
of a popular and meritorious kind, but were 
not, speaking generally, of extraordinary im¬ 
portance. It was otherwise with the oil paint¬ 
ings, several of which had, on the dispersal of 
previous collections—from which the late Mr. 
Bolckow had acquired them—fetched prices 
that had become a matter of history. Most 
people have in remembrance a portrait of Rosa 
Bonheur, with a favourite animal introduced 
therein: the animal, of course, by Mile. 
Bonheur herself, and the portrait by Edouard 
Dubufe. It was engraved about a score of years 
ago by Samuel Cousins. On Saturday it sold 
for 1 250 guineas. A very tine and famous 
Troyon -a Troyou not easy to surpass—fetched 
the immense sum of 4700 guineas; while a 
Meissonier of great character, which had never 
before come under the hammer—Mr. Bolckow 
having bought it direct from the studio—fetched 
0450 guineas. This was [“The Sign Painter.” 
Among English pictures, a canvas by Mr. 
Erskine Nicol sold for what seemed to us— 
notwithstanding its unquestionable cleverness— 
the decidedly substantial sum of 1200 guineas. 
This was “The China Merchant”—a work of 
fully twenty years ago. A masterpiece of 
moderate size by the late Thomas Webster sold 
for 1150 guineas. This was “ Roast Pig.” 
The celebrated Linnell, from the Mendel col¬ 
lection, called “ The 1 Hillside Farm,” realised 
2000 guineas ; and another canvas that was in 
the same collection, “ The Grape Seller of 
Seville,” from the hand of John Phillip—whose 
brush, to quote the ornate utterance of Lord 
Beaconsfield, was “ steeped in the splendour 
of Andalusian skies’’—realised 2300 guineas. 
The surely extravagant sum of 4120 guineas 
was bestowed upon the most celebrated of the 
Landseers; an “Interior of St. Peter’s at 
Rome,” by DavidRoberts, fetched 1400 guineas; 
and a Collins, which very likely it would have 
been fitting that the nation should possess, 
“ The Minnow Catchers,” fetched 1500 guineas. 
But the very greatest price has yet to be chro¬ 
nicled. Before Hogarth’s “Gate of Calais” 
fetched 2450 guineas, and just after Muller’s 
‘ ‘Chess Players at Cairo ” had been knocked down, 
properly enough, for about a thousand less 
than it fetched on the last occasion it was seen 
at auction—a decrease, be it noted, of only 
five and twenty per cent., after all (not count¬ 
ing interest of money)—there was offered a 
very famous and exquisite Turner, “ Walton 
Bridges,” which Mr. Bolckow had of Mr. 
Gillott, and Mr. Gillott of the painter. Before 
it was sold. Mr. Woods, who was, of course, in 
the rostrum, uddressed the assemblage to the 


effect that this work should by rights be 
in possession of the nation. But the nation is 
exceptionally rich in the works of our greatest 
landscape painter, and it could hardly have 
afforded to pay 7000 guineas for this confessedly 
most lovely thing. Seven thousand guineas— 
the highest price yet paid for a Turner, if we 
remember rightly—was, however, a sum which 
it seemed good to somebody to offer; nor do we 
opine for a moment that the money was ill 
spent. With the disappearance from the scone 
of this admirable masterpiece the interest of 
the sale subsided and soon came to nought. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. W. Holman Hunt's “May Morning on 
Magdalen Tower ” will be on view next week 
in the Gainsborough Gallery; and also Mr. 
Rudolf Blind’s picture of “ The World’s 
Desire,” at Mr. W. J. Stacey’s—both iu Old 
Bond-street. 

We may ulso mention that a fresh collection 
of paintings by British and foreign artists has 
been arranged in the picture gallery of the 
Crystal Palace; and that a second exhibition of 
art brass-work, blades, &c., will be held through 
next week at Armourers’ Hall, Coleman-street, 
E.C. 

TnK ninth annual meoting of the Society for 
Preserving Memorials of the Dead will be held 
in the parish room at Fulham on Thursday next, 
May 14, at 3 p.m., when the president, Mr. W. 
Tipping, will deliver his address. At 4 p.m. the 
members will assemble in Fulham Church to 
hear a paper from Dr. T. J. Woodhouse on 
“ The Monuments in the Church and Church¬ 
yard,” where almost every Bishop of London 
since the seventeenth century lies buried; and 
afterwards a visit will be paid to Fulham 
Palace. 

At the next meoting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, to be held at Kilkenny 
(the original homo of the society), on Monday, 
May IS, the following will be proposed by the 
council for election as honorary members, in 
consideration of their services in the advance¬ 
ment of archaeological science :—Prof. John 
Rhys, president-elect of the Cambrian Archaeo¬ 
logical Association; Dr. Robert Munro, 
secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland; Prof. Sven Soderberg, director of 
the Museum of Antiquities, Lund; Prof. 
Luigi Pigorini, director of the Museo Kircher- 
iano, Rome; Sir John Lubbock; Dr. Hoffman, 

S rofessor of ethnology, Smithsonian Institute; 

1.1 D’Arbois de Jubainville; Mr. John J. 
Gilbert; Miss Margaret Stokes. 

The Grolier Club in New York has of late 
been exceedingly active in holding exhibitions 
of the kind which are hardly likely to appeal 
to the dealer. It has recently held an exhi¬ 
bition of “artistic posters.” The fact speaks 
volumes for the progress of art in America. In 
England such a show would not be possible; 
for, in regard to the “artistic poster, it has 
been said truly “ the thing itself does not 
exist.” 

The new number of the interesting artistic 
quarterly called Engl isb Etchings (Sampson Low) 
is worth notice beyond a doubt. A tasteful 
etching by Dr. Evershed, and a very daintily 
and freely-sketched landscape by Mr. W. Holmes 
May, are to be commended; and there is a 
uiet etching of singular power by Mr. William 
trang, called “ The Tragedy of a Night.” It 
will be recognised as the plate of which, under 
the name of “ Drowned,” an impression was 
exhibited, and much remarked, at the Painter- 
Etchers. The plate is accompanied in English 
Etchings by a page or so of text, very tragic in 


intention and conception, but a little exag¬ 
gerated in style, and therefore less impres¬ 
sive than the etching. As it is written without 
much command of the literary art, it may very 
likely be the work of some pictorial artist— 
possibly even Mr. Strang himself. The maga¬ 
zine contains likewise a plain-sailing and direct 
criticism on the annual exhibition of that 
society which is most likely to have special 
interest for the contributors and readers of 
English Etchings. 


THE STAGE. 

That Mr. Wilson Barrett’s season at the New 
Olympic should end prematurely, this very 
night, is an event which no one could have 
expected, and which all must deplore. “The 
Acrobat ” has not beenja success in London: we 
shall still venture to prophesy for it a success in 
the provinces. In town, no doubt, Mr. Barrett 
would have had a better chance had he played, 
as liis lost card for the present season, one other 
novelty. What the Olympic wanted was a new 
piece that should be in itself a hit. It had 
everything but a piece. Thoroughly renovated 
and improved, no one can .say that it is not a 
rich and handsome playhouse. Its stage has 
been filled by an excellent company. Mr. George 
Barrett is as attractive as ever; Miss Winifred 
Emery has been an acquisition; Miss Lillie 
Belmore has shown herself more than before a 
bright and inspiriting comedian. As for Mr. 
Wilson Barrett himself, he has never acted more 
earnestly, more energetically, or with better 
judgment than this year. But the very stars 
in their courses have fought against him, and 
ill-luck has followed upon ill-luck. So well, 
however, does Mr. Wilson Barrett deserve of 
the theatrical profession and of the general 
public, which has benefited by liis many years 
of intelligent and generous management, that 
we cannot doubt but that, after the completion 
of the tours now in prospect, he will again be 
visible in London. 

Mr. Lawrence Kellie gave a miscellaneous 
entertainment at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday, 
which was well attended and interesting. Much 
of it consisted of the singing, by Mr. Kellie 
himself, of some well-known and some quite 
new songs of his own composition. As a singer, it 
may be said of him that his enunciation is of 
the utmost distinctness and his delivery very 
expressive. Ho is, indeed, as a vocalist, not 
without style. Were it our business to criticise 
music in this column, we might have a word to 
say in his favour as a composer; but, as it is, 
wo must confine ourselves to praising the taste 
which he displays in selecting the words for 
the exercise of his own art. Most composers 
deal with pure rubbish—violent in sentiment 
but idiotic in phrase and thought. Mr. Kellie, 
on the contrary, has a penchant for literature. 
He presses Shelley and Tennyson into his ser¬ 
vice. We liked, distinctly, his quite new 
setting of 

“ Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me.” 

For the present this exists only in manuscript. 
It will doubtless be published. Miss Adrienne 
Dairolles, the skilled young French comedian, 
was to have recited on Tuesday; but Mr. Kellie 
found himself under the necessity of reading to 
the audience a telegram that announced the 
sudden ulceration of that young lady’s throat, 
a visitation, probably, of the influenza microbe. 
Mr. Frederick Upton took Miss Adrienne 
Dairolles’ place, and told two stories in a very 
dry and telling fashion. He was a great suc¬ 
cess. {And so, of course, was Mr. Haydon 
Coflin, in whose voice there is the Ninth Con¬ 
certo of Spohr. Mr. Beerbohm Tree is going to 
recite on the next occasion. 
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MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

Me. Augustus Harbis gave Boito’s “ Mefisto- 
fele ” at- Covent Garden on Saturday 
evening; and the oftener one hears this 
interesting opera, the more one regrets that 
the composer nas not yet produced the long- 
promised “Nerone.” Boito’s conception of 
Goethe’s poem is deeper than that of Gounod ; 
but the public cannot serve two masters, and 
for the moment the French composer has a 
firm hold. It may always be so, for 
“ Mefistofele,” in spite of its originality and 
many excellent qualities, has dramatic faults. 
The performance, with Mme. Albani as 
Margher,ta, M. E. de Reszke as “ Mefistofele,” 
and M. Montariol as “Faust,” was, on the 
whole, one of considerable excellence. Mr. 
Kandeggcr conducted. “ Carmen ” was given 
on the following Monday, with Mile. Zuli de 
Lussan in the title-role. H er conception of the 
part is good, but she di d not play .with her 
usual vivacity. Altogether the performance 
was below high-water mark. 

The singing of “ Che faro ” by Mile. Giulia 
Kavogli and the performance of Schumann’s 
I) minor Symphony, under Mr. Cowen, were 
the two most interesting features of the fourth 
Philharmonic concert last Thursday week. The 
former was marked by skill and pathos ; and the 
acceptance of the encore, if not praiseworthy, 
was quite pardonable in the concert room. 
Mile. Sofia Kavogli sang “ Piano, piano ” from 
“ Freischiitz,” and her conception of the song 
was better than the quality of her voice. M. 
Emile Sauret played KafTs second violin Con¬ 
certo, and one could only regret that such 
excellent playing should be thrown away on so 
uninteresting a work. The sisters Ravogli sang 
a duet from Pacini’s opera “ Saffo ” with good 
ensemble if not perfect intonation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave their first vocal 
recital on Friday, May 1. In consequence of 
growing success, they have moved from Princes’ 
to St. James’s Hall. The success is not difficult 
to explain: the programmes are well selected, 
nud the performances all that can be desired. 
There is much to enjoy, but nothing that calls 
for detailed notice. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
need no praise; but the artistic efforts of two 
such accomplished artists deserve record. 

Mr. Eugene Holliday gave his pianoforte 
recital at Princes’ Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
He repeated Chopin’s Ballade in F, in which 
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we still thought him a cold player. But 
in the same master’s B fiat minor Prelude 
and B minor Scherzo he warmed up, and 
the effect produced was decidedly good. 
Mr. Holliday is a pupil of Rubinstein’s, 
and has caught much of his master’s 
manner; but does he think and feel for 
himself ? He is young, and it is difficult to 
answer that question. If he has resources in 
himself, he will succeed, for he has exceedingly 
well-trained fingers. His performance of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat (Op. 106) gave 
proof of this, but the choice of such a work 
was scarcely commendablo; in the hands of 
the greatest pianists it is not all pure gold. 
Mr. Holliday’s rendering of the “ Etudes Sym- 
phoniques ” of Schumann was unequal: some 
of it was brilliant and good, but some hard and 
exaggerated. 

Miss Margaret Wild gave a pianoforte recital 
on Monday afternoon. The two important works 
in the programme were Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C (Op. o'S) and Brahms’s Sonata in F minor 
(Op. o). Tho latter work is now attracting the 
attention of pianists, and it well repays study. 
Miss Wild’s reading of the Beethoven was 
earnest, but she gave one the impression of 
having worked too much at it. She has good 
fingers, also in one or two places her technique 
was at fault. She yet played short pieces by 
Chopin, Rubinstein, &c. 

Herr Waldemar played Beethoven’s violin 
Concerto at the first of his two orchestral con¬ 
certs at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
He has much improved since we last heard him; 
he plays with more refinement, and his reading 
of the work was pure and intelligent. His 
erformance of three movements from Bach’s 
uite in E was correct, but lacked fire. The 
orchestra was under Signor Randegger’s direc¬ 
tion. Mme. Nordica was announced, but unable 
to appear, so there was no vocal music. 

Mr. Ernest Kiver gave his seventh annual 
concert at Princes’ Hall on Tuesday evening. 
The programme included Brahms’s pianoforte 
Sonata in F sharp minor (Op. 2), one of those 
early works of the composer which caused 
Schumann to prophesy good concerning him. 
It has power and imagination ; the ■writing is 
unequal, and reminiscences are not wanting, 
but the music is interesting in itself and full of 
promise. Mr. Kiver gave a conscientious read¬ 
ing of the Sonata, which is by no means easy 
to play. The concert commenced with a new 
pianoforte trio by Miss Ellicott. The music is 
light and melodious; but the influence of 
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Mendelssohn is perceptible throughout, and 
indeed becomes greater with each succeeding 
movement. Another English work was Mr. 
E. Prout’s pianoforte Quartet in F (Op. 18). 
Mme. C. Samuell was the vocalist. 

Master Jean Gerardy gave his last ’cello 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. He took part with M. Ysayc and 
Herr B. Schonberger in part of Rubinstein’s 
B flat Trio, and acquitted himself well. Mile. 
Irma Sethe, a pupil of M. Ysayc, performed 
the first movement of Mendelssohn's Violin 
Concerto. She has good technique, plays with 
wonderful energy, and has copied most of her 
master’s mannerisms. She was much applauded. 
Miss Marie Bremer sang two songs, one by 
Schumann, the other by Kjerulf, with taste, 
intelligence, and remarkably clear enunciation. 
Mr. Schonberger played solos. 

We were able to hear only a little of Mr. E. 
Haddock’s first concert at the Steinway Hall on 
the same afternoon. In a light violin solo by 
L. E. Bach, and in a clever Suite for piano and 
violin by the little-known Russian composer, 
Cesar Cui, he proved himself a skilful executant 
and an accomplished artist. We shall hope to 
hear him again at his second concert, May 27. 

A fine performance of Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend ” at the Albert Hall on Wednesday 
evening deserves mention, however brief. Tho 
vocalists—Mme. Nordica, Mme. Belle Cole, 
and Messrs. Ben Davies and Henschel—all sang 
well, and Mr. Bamby’s choir, as usual, greatly 
distinguished itself. As conductor, Mr. Baruby 
deserves high praise for the determined manner 
in which he opposed the public demand for a 
repetition of “O Gladsome Light.” A little 
more firmness of this kind, and the public^would 
soon give up asking. There was a* largo 
audience. J. 8. Siiedlock. 
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DE. MACLABEN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 39*2 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES; a Series of Sermons 

on tho 14th, 15th, and 18th Chapters of the Gw-pel by 
John. By ALEX ANDES MACLAKEN. D.D. 

Los do.v : ALEXANDEE & 8HEPHEAKD, 

21 and 22, Fciisivai. Stkekt, EX'. 


BY DE. MACLAKEN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 

Christian World. 
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Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

“ All the quiet humour wo praised in ‘ Donovan ’ is to be found in the new story. And the humour, though never demonstrative, has a charm of its own. It is not 
Kdrni Lyall’s plan to give her readers much elaborate description, but when she does describe scenery her picture is always alive with vividness and grace.”— Athenaeum. 


DONOVAN: a Modem Englishman. 

“ This is a very admirable work. The reader is from the first carriod away by the gallant unconventionality of its author. ‘ Donovan ’ is u very excellent novel; 
but it is something more and better. It should do as much good as the best sermon over written or delivered extempore. The story is told with a grand simplicity, an 
unconscious poetry of eloquence, which stirs the very depths of the heart. One of the main excellences of this novel is the delicacy of touch with which the author shows 
her most delightful characters to be after all human beings, and not angels before their time.”— Standard. 


WE TWO. 

“ A work of deep thought and much power. Serious as it is, it is now and then brightened by rays of genuine humour. Altogether this story is more and belter 
than u novel.”— Morning 1‘oel. 

“ Tliero is artistic realism both in the conception and the delineation of the personages; the action and interest are unfluggingly sustained from first to last, and the 
book is pervaded by an atmosphere of elevated, earnest thought.”— Scotsman. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

1 ‘ Miss Lyall has given us a vigorous study of such life and character as are really worth reading about. The central figure of her story is Algernon Sydney ; and 
this figure she invests with a singular dignity and power. He always appears with effect, but no liberties are token with the facts of his life. The plot is adapted with 
great felicity to them. His part in it, absolutely consistent as it is with historical truth, gives it reality as well as dignity. Some of tho scenes ore remarkably vivid. 
The escape is an admirable narrative, which almost mokes one hold one’s breath as one reads.”— Spectator. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

“ 1 Knight-Errant ’ is marked by the author’s best qualities as a writer of fiction, and displays on every page the grace and quiet power of her former works.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ This plot, and, iudeed, the whole story, is gracefully fresh and very charming; there is a wide humanity in the book that cannot fall to accomplish its author’s 
purpose.”— Literary World. 

“ This novel is distinctly helpful and inspiring from its high tone, its intense human feeling, and its elevated morality. It forms an additional proof, if such were 
needed, that Miss Lyall has a mandate to write.”— Academy. 


WON BY WAITING. 

“ The Dean’s daughters are perfectly real characters—the learned Cornelia especially; the little impulsivo French heroine, who endures their cold hospitality, and at 
lust wins their affection, is thoroughly charming; while throughout the book there runs a golden thread of pure brotherly and sisterly love, which pleasantly re min ds us 
that the making and marring of marriage is not, after all, the sum total of real life.” — Academy. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s., illustrated by 8ir J. E. MILLAIS, Sir JOHN GILBERT, HOLMAN HUNT, JOHN LEECH, 
BIltKET FOSTEli, LASLETT POTT, JOHN TENN1EL, E. J. POVNTEU, E. SANDYS, Ac. 

HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women. 

A Life for a Life. 

Hothing New. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. 
Mistress and Maid. 


Christian’s Mistake. 
A Noble Life. 
Hannah. 

The Unkind Word. 

A Brave Lady. 
Studies from Life. 
Young Mrs. Jardine. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAM SLICK.” 

Nature and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modem Instances. 

The Old Judge j -or, Life in a Colony. 

Traits of American Humour. 

The Americans at Home. 


BY ELIOT WAR13URTON. 

Tho Crescent and the Cross. | Darien. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

Grandmother’s Money. | No Church. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

Nathalie. | Adele. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

Barbara’s History. | Lord Brackenbury. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Adam Graeme. 
Laird of Norlaw. 
Agnes. 

Life of Irving. 


A Rose in June. 

Phoebe, Junior. 

It was a Lover and his 
Lass. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

David Elginbrod. I Alec Forbes. 

Robert Falconer. I Sir Gibbie. 

BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

The Real Lord Byron. | A Book about Doctors. 

BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Through the Long Night. By Mrs. E. Lynx Linton. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

The valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Nouton. 

St. Olave’s. By the Author of “ Janito’s Cross.” 

My Little Lady. By E. E. Pointer. 

Les Miserable b. By Victor Hcoo. 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By Dr. Dasent. 

Life of Mary Antoinette. By Prof. C. D. Yonoe. 

Sir Bernard Burke’s Family Romance. 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 

Dixon’s New America. 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. By Mrs. Urktton. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, ©beat Marlborough Street, W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 

“ The new ami attractive form In which the volumes of Bohn's Standard Libray are being 
issued, is not meant to hide either Indifference in the selection of hooks included in this 
well-known series, or carelessness in the editing."— SI. James's Gazette, November 12th, 1890. 

“ Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of ‘ Bohn's 
Libraries.' Guardian, October 8th, 1893. 

“ Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a mistake in purchasing from Bohn's 
Libraries, issued by Messrs. Bell. They consist of really standard books at very low prices, 
weU-bonnd, well-printed, well-edited, and a lasting satisfaction to the possessor.’'—The 
Bev. Dr. Njcoll, in the British Weekly, March 19th, 1891. 

“ The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing." 

Critic Qf.Y.), November 22nd, 1690. 

*,M Complete Set of 7JO Volumes, £158 10s. Gd. Bach volume, sold separately, 8a 6d. or 5s. 
each, with exceptions. 

RKCENT ADDITIONS. 

BICABDO on the Principles of POLITICAL ECONOMY and Tax¬ 
ation. Edited, with Notes, by E. C. K. GONNEB, M.A., Lecturer, University College, 
Liverpool. 5 b. [*/ua* Published, 

BOHN’S HANDBOOK of ATHLETIC SPORTS. Edited by Ernest 

BELL, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols., 3s. Otl. each. 

Vol. I. CRICKET, by Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton ; LAWN TENNIS, by H. W. W. Wilber- 
Forck; TENNIS, RACKETS, and FIVES, by Julias Marshall, Major 81 ’ERS, and J. A. 
Tait ; GOLF, by W. T. Linskill ; HOCKEY, by F. S. CRSSWBLL. 

Vol. II. BOWING and SCULLING, by W. B. WooisiATK; SAILING, by E. F. KHIOHT; 
SWIMMING, by M. and J. R. CORBETT. 

Vol. III. BOXING, by R. G. Allanson-Wirn ; BROADSWORD, SINGLESTICK, Ac., by 
R. G. Allanson-Winic nnd C. Phillipps-Wolley ; WRESTLING, by WALTER Armstrong ; 
FENCING, by H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

•.* The various portions of the above volumes may be had separately, In the “All England 
Series," at Is. each. 

“ A most readable and carefully compiled manual of out door sports.The handbook 

is worthy ol its authors and publishers. The typography is good, and the illustrations, which 
arc numerous, are excellent Sportsman. 

“ 'The best instruction on games and sports, by the best authorities, at the lowest prices." 

Oxford Mayazinc. 

“ The best and most reliable brief descriptions o( athletic sports and games yet published." 

Morning Post. 

BOHN’S HANDBOOK of GAMES- New Edition, in 2 vols, 3s 6d. 

Vol. ii TABLE GAMES :-BILLlABDS, with POOL, PYRAMIDS, and SNOOKER, by 
Major-General A. W. DltAYSON, F.R.A.S., with a Preface liy W. J. Peall ; BAGATELLE, by 
“Berkeley”; CHESS, by R. F. Green; DRACOHTS, BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, 
SOLITAIRE, REVERSE GOBANO, ROUGE-ET-NOIR, ROULETTE, E.O., HAZARD, 
FA BO, by “ BERKELEY." 

Vol. II. CARD GAMES:-W’HIST, by Dr. William Polk, F.R.S., Author of “The 
Philosophy of Whist," Ac.; SOLO WHIST, by R. F. GREEN ; PIQUET, F.UARTE, EUCHRE, 
BEZIQUE, and CRIBBAGE, by “ Berkeley 1’fiKER, UK), VINGT-ET-UN, NAPOLEON, 
NEWMARKET, POPE JOAN, SPECULATION, Ac., by Baxter Wray. 

Hie various portions of the above Volumes nmy be had separately in the “Club 
Series,” at Is. each. 

" A work of this sort becomes a necessity to those who w'sh to understand the scientific 
principles which form the bases ot many of our games, while for those who play occasionally 
it will serve as a most handy laiok for reference. It is thoroughly to be recommended." 

Nature. 


NOBTH’S LIVES of the NORTHS: Right Hon. Francis North 

Baron Guildford, the Hon. .Sir Dudley North, and the Hoil and Rev. Dr. John North. 
Edited bv the Rev. A. JES80PF, D.D. With 3 Portrait*, 3 vols. 3s. tkl. each. 

“ Lovers of good literature will rejoice at the api>earauce of a new, handy, and complete 
ulition of co justly a famous book, and will congratulate themselves that it has found so 
tkilful and comi>etei)t an editor as Dr. Jesaopp.”— Times. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited with Notes, by Mrs. 

ALEXANDER NAPIER, and an Introduction by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A. 
3 vols., 3s. Gd. 

“ A valuable addition to Bolin's Standard Libraries. 1 — Athaiaono. 

“ We have to thank Mrs. Napier for producing a book ol which it is difficult to grow 
weary In «o satisfactory a form."— Spectator. 

UNIFORM with “JOHNSON'S LIVES." 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with the Tour in the Hebrides 

and Johnsonians. With Notes and Appendices by the lnte Rev. ALEXANDER NAPIER, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar »>f Holkham, Editor of the Cambridge Edition of 
“ The Theological Works of Barrow." With Steel Engravings, 0 vols. 3s. Cd. each. 

THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Whiston’s Translation. 

Thoroughly Revised by Rev. A. R. 8MLLETO. With valuable Topographical and 
Geographical Notes by Sir C. W. WILSON, K.C.B. 5 vols, 3s. Cd. each. 

“ Now that Josephus has been so accurately Englished by Mr. SliiUeto, there is no reason 
wliy ordinary students should not make acquaintance with the most interesting period of the 
history of an interesting people.”— St. Jamcss (Sazette. 

‘‘There is no more serviceable edition of Josephus before the public. It forms one of the 
most imjiortant additions made in recent years to the well-known series of books in which it 
appears.’’- Scotsman. 

EDGEWORTH'S STORIES for CHILDREN. With 8 Illustrations 

by L. SPEED. 3s. Ol. 

ContentsL azy Lawrence—Tarlton—Tlie False Key—The Birthday Present—Simple 
Susan—The Bracelets—The Little Merchants- Old Poz—'The Mime—Mademoiselle Panache 
— The Basket Woman-The White Pigeon—The Orphans—Waste Not, Want Not-Forgive 
ami Forget—The Barring Out— Eton Mon tern. 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS of JE AN RACINE A Metrical English 

Version by R. BRICE BOSWELL, M.A., Oxon, Author of “Metrical Translations and 
other Poems/' With Portrait. 2 vols., 3s. Gd. each. 

“The Inundation alike of the tragedies and of “Lea Plaideurs” is both faithful and 
spirited.” Guardian. 

THE THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. Translated from the 

French ui M. AUGUSTS MOLINIEK. By C. KEGAN PAUL. 3s. Gd. 


TIIE NEW WEBSTER. 


An Entirely New Edition, thoroughly Reviacd, considerably Enlarged, and Reset hi 
New Type, entitled 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

Demy 4to, 2,118 pages, 3,500 Illustrations, cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; Half-calf, £3 2s.; Ball 
Bussia, £2 5s.; Calf, £2 8s.; or in Two Vols., doth, £114s. 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, alternative spellings, 
etymology, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations and numerous woodcuts, there 
are several vsluable appendices, comprising— 

A Pronouncing Gaietteer of the World; 

Vocabularies of 8cripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names; 

A Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction; 

A Brief History of the English Language; 

A Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, ; 

A Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 Names; &c, 

“ Wc l>elievc that, all things considered, this will l>e found to be the best existing EugM-.li 
Dictionary in one volume. Wc do not know of any work similar iu size and price which can 
approach it in completeness of vocabulary, variety of information, and general usefulness. 

Guardian, April 8th, 1891. 

“A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary.” 

Daily Telegraph, January 28th, 1891. 

“A thoroughly practical and useful Dictionary. "—Standard, January 27th, 1891. 

“ A special feature of the present book ia the lavish use of engravintrs. which at omv 
illustrate the verbal explanations of technical and scientific terms, and permit them to 
remain readably'brief. It may be enough to refer to the article on ‘Cross.’ By the use of 
ten little numbered diagrams we are spared what would have become a treatise, and nut * 

very clear one.We recommend the new Webster to every mail of business, every father 

of a family, eveiy teacher, and almost every student—to everybody, in fact, who is likely to 
be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.’’ 

St. Jamees Gazette, February Srd, 1891. 

Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, Press Notices, and Literary Opinions, on apiflicatwii. 

RE-ISSlE in FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES, each 2s. Gd.—THE 

ALDIME EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

In all cases where necessary, the Texts will be Revised and the Memoirs Rewritten. 

“An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.”— Saturday Review. “ Perhaps tlie 
most charming versions at present in the market .”—National Obsernr. “The strew: 
and handsome binding of this series deserves a word of commendation.’*- 
“ We have nothing but praise for this new re-issue of the Aldine Poets, on the whole, ai 
regards form and outward appearance, to say nothing of intrinsic attractions.”—of. «/«»"■* 1 
Gaze I 

BLAKE. With a Memoir by W. M. Rossetti, and Portrait. 

KEATS. With a Memoir by tho late Lord Houghton, and Portrait. 
CAMPBELL. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. 

With Memoir by W. ALL1KGHAM, and Portrait. 

COLERIDGE. With Introduction and Notes by T. Ashe, B.L> 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Portrait and an Engraving of Greta Hall. 2 fob. 

CHATTERT0N. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M A. Including 

the acknowledged Foems and Satires, the Rowley Poems, with an Essay proviug their 
Authorship, a Memoir of the Poet, and Selections from his Prose Writings. 2 vela. 

VAUGHAN. Sacred Poems and Pious Ejaculations. With Memoir 

by the Rev. H. LYTE. 

ROGERS. With Memoir by Edward Bell, M.A., and Portrait. 
RALEIGH and WOTTON. With Selections from tho Writings of 

other Courtly Poets from 1540 to 1050. Edited by th Ven. Archdeacon HANJiAU. 
D.C.L. W ith Portrait of Raleigh. 

HERBERT. Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

With Portrait. 

CHAUCER. Edited with Memoir and Introductions, by Dr. B. 

MORRIS. G vols. With Portrait. 

DRYDEN. Edited, with Memoir, by the Rev. R. Hooper, M A. 

X cw Edition, thoroughly revised, with Portrait. 5 vols. Vol, I, on Alag 15. 


Loudon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Yohk Stheet, Covent Garden. 
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MrTt7 FISHER UNWINS LIST. 


BOOKS FOR THE HO LIDA YS.—Handy for the Pocket in size and shape. 


Fifth Edition, 
now ready. 

2 Imo, paper, Is. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. 


MADEMOISELLE IXE. 

By Lanoe Falconer. 


“ Mr. Gladstone has read lately and been specially pleased with the novel ‘ Mademoiselle Ixo.’ ”—lull Mall U audit. 


Yol. I. of “ The 
Pseudonym Library.” 
21 mo, paper, Is. Gd.; 
cloth, 2s. 


ALSO, IN SAME SERIES, 

2.— STORY OF ELEANOR LAMBERT. By Magdalen Brooke. 

S.— MYSTERY OF THE CAMPAGNA. By Yon Degen. Second Edition. 
1— THE SCHOOL OF ART. By Isabel Snow. 


VOLUME V. JUST READY. 

AMARYLLIS. By raipnos aposinhs. 


VOLUME XXVIII . OF “ THE STOBY OF THE NATIONS.” 

PORTUGAL. 

By H. MOUSE STEPHENS, Author of “ A History of the French Devolution.” 

Index, Illustrations and Maps. Large crown Svo, cloth, .is. 

“ An admirable consecutive history of Portugal, from the earliest times to the present day.The book is one to be read chiefly for accurate and concise information, 

but it is full of interest, and even not without literary charm. Considering that it supplies a real need, and supplies it well, the book may be set down as one of the 
most valuable in this useful series.”— Scotsman. 

“ One of the most valuable volumes of the whole series .”—Yorkshire Tost. 

“ The book is like the other volumes of this admirable series, capitally illustrated and handsomely got up .”—Manchester Courier. 


Demy Svo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 10s. tid. 

TAHITI: The Garden of the Pacific. By Dora Hort, Author of “ Via Nicaragua.” 

“ Presents a very enjoyable and entertaining picture Mrs. Hort’s narrative has its tragedies, its romances, and its humour.”— Times. 

VOLUME 17. 01 “ THE ADVENTURE SERIES 

THE LOG of a JACK TAR: Passages from the Adventurous Life of James 

CHOYCE, Seaman. Edited, from the Original MS., by Commander Y. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, us. 

“ The hook is a worthy number of an interesting series.”— Vail Mall Gauette. 

“ The ‘ Log ' is extremely interesting.and makes an highly acceptable addition to the series.”— Athenaeum. 

Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, fig. 

WITH GORDON in CHINA: being Letters from T. Lyster, Lieut. R.E. Edited 

by E. A. LYSTER. With Portrait. 

“ The volume possesses a three-fold interest, throwing light on the character of the Bayard of our century.”— Glasgow Mail. 

BY THE REV. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.C.L. 

THE SINLESS CONCEPTION of the MOTHER of GOD: a Theological Essay. 

By the Author of “The Directorium Auglicanum,” Ac. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

BY 1'IIE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OP AN AFRICAN FARM.” 

DREAMS. By Olive Schreiner. Third Edition. Frontispiece Portrait. Fcap. 

Svo, cloth gilt, Gs. 

“ They can he compared only with tho painted allegories of Mr. Watts.Tho book is like nothing else in English. Probably it will have no successors, as it has 

had no forerunners."— Athenaeum. 

“ Of rare power and beauty. Here and there both stylo and thought are touchingly simple.”— Academy. 

Ready next week, Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

AMONG the HOLY PLACES: a Pilgrimage through Palestine. By Rev. James 

KEAN, M.A., B.D. ° 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Squake, E.C. 
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BLACK AND WHITE. 

THE NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY .—Price Sixpence. 

c „°^ V ^ Umbc, \° f “BLACK and WHITE,” for May 2nd, May 9m,undMAY 16 th, cental. 
JCEVir gallery' DRED eXqUlSlt9 Re P roductlons m Colour of Pictures in the EOYAL ACADEMY m 

,,, Apart from many special novel and attractive features, “BLACK and WHITE” contains an Dliistaie 
Story by an Eminent Writer, complete in each part. 

OFFICE : 63, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


COLLEGES, &o. 

f EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — THREE 

mTYT.SCHOLARSHIPS !£21 each! anil TWO '• HOUSE" 
1 U1 1, 4 10s - eacl ‘l * dl be awarded iu J une.—Particulars 

Irom the Head Master. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

.4. C. MACKENZIE, Em., 

Academy of Music, will on TH C 
begin a COURSE of FOUR LE 
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Victoria Office, 
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Westminster, 8.4V. 


Ohaham Bkhkv. 

Agent-Oeueral for 4'ictoria. 


T'HE HEAD MASTERSHIP of 
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Keconi Office, and Local Registries ; Books' and i*«|, 
anil translated m any language from manuscript i 
k k, Antifjuarian Genealogists, -II, Wych Mr 


1‘tACOCK A Pr 


R 


rs '<»i*ied 

fiiVi'ic 

UDOLF BLIND'S Grant Work, “The 

WORLD'S DESIRE ■ .— 


• •ALLEK\ , </Id Bond Mree 




ON VIEW, at W. 
Admission, is 


■i. STACEY'S 


LULLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

4-4 HERDS' 8PKIM; EXHIBITION iududes elioi 
Gainsljorough, Rntiiiiey, Cnnstalde, I'n: 
Hogarth, 4i«»rland. Wilson, Ilonniugtn 
i:uv, ”7, King Street, St. James's S<iuiiie. 


Sir J. Reynold* 
Stark, Vincent, 
Htuo linos.’ t; u 


snip. 

”• u.<rk* by j 
. i nf man. 


T7REN 

—The 


CH GALLERY 


TH1RTVED 
J’lctua-s by Artists of tin 
Admission. Is. 


120, Pal1 Mall. 

1ITH ANNUAL EXHIBIT! 
Continental Schools is NOW 


of 

PEN. 


CATALOGUES. 

JpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


VESTM1NSTER 

Rohkbt H.uuuson, Secretary and Librarian. 

J^OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 

President and Council 
VY 'mvT 10 ^ L V T on TUESDAY, MAY Wrn, one COUSINS 
n t y T - Applicants for the annuity, which is of the value of 
™° re £#t. must 1 h* deseruug artists, i>ailiters in oil and water 
n.'l l i^'» K y , i Ur8 ’ ‘>r engravers, in nee 1 of aid through un- 

avumaiilt* failure of professional emtd<>yment or other causes. Forms i 
of application can lie .’btaim-.J by letter a<Mres«ed to the S»;« hetamv. 
r .m/, 11 ;a Ca< e, "f *? W. They must be filled iu and 

r*. turned on or l>efore Saturday, May *-’drd. 

_ _ Fnr.n. a. Eaton, Secretary. 

DIGEST of MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 

Second Edition, t»vo, cloth, price »5s. 

AN EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

rillLUSOPliV. Ily F. Hop aup <With a Preface hr 

IILIUO.HT SrtNCLH. 

, “JJii ne )ead portione taken at random hire and there, aud have 
found them very well <loue. —Mr. Sclno.ii, in ]’reface. 

44 iLLiAMs Si Noko.vtl, Eiudou and Ediuburgli. 


promptly 8ut>plied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

D r L A U & CO., .77. SOHO So u A R E. 


(CATALOGUE of a MISCELLANEOUS 

, . „UOLLEI rjp.N ..I SECOND-HAND BOOKS in ami vundition 
' n ',' ' ERrt IkRtlon. i.f EiteniM) Author,. Port free oo 

"pplfiatfo" to J. W.m, fiookreller. Robertoou Street If.-n.iJP 


To H.R.H. t he PRINCE of WALE S. 

! J^RAND & CO.'S Al SAUCE, 


The Autotype Company, Lonta, 

Retiownefl for the excellence of lu proceu ot MgMi 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the lam 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. Tor ipectao 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Enimi 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Hoim 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, Ac., of Portraits by Holl, Hi 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie. B.A.; PrinBep, A.R.A,; of the Fre 
in Guy b Hospital; “ .Spring," by Herbert Draper, t 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Pbo 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLER 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
a remarkable for Its display of Copies of celebrated Work* 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 

from the Louvre, 4 r atican, Hermitage, and the >'«U* 
Galleries of Italy, Spain. Holland, ana London, inclad 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and WlndsorCu 

Albums of reference to the various GalJe* ies are pmW 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of S 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative ami Edn 
tional Art," post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186pp.,6 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMP ANY, LOKDO: 

DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermoi 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D-D. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., poblfrw. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and otfo 

“ It is not possible to open a page without 
trations of his commanding power, as an expooe 
truth.”— Christian World. _ 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEFHEJRD, 

21 and 22 , Furnival Street, _ _„ 


B 


N K 



PRESERVED 

and 


PHO VISIONS 


nn^ii y f?r cr r^' ,,fe ' *L' rn « , ” i rt'j.roducrious by this justly celebrated 
,laiCe a . n , <i rf e luxe. For ordinary Rook 

l rn h , r! J i -iLilogues, Advertise merits. Ac.. Messrs. DRUMMOND , 

pSLool‘lXcaUon m03t ,mt ' roTcd s l« i “ca»on | 


wo CREST HOLDERS. 

amTBl..tZ«Nl.NI«^i™re llSl/lOTFn Fn ' U H KS i 

U- 'nuu'il^r/.i 4' , t “? t ? rt ’ -'■'■■'“111. London, w.a I 

I yT. C. i E. C, Jack, London and Edinburgh. I 


gOUPS, 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

1 _DIES. A 1,0, _ 

J^SSENCE of BEEE, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

RKBECK BA 

Southampton Buiiiliuga. <-liancel7Uac. (J( 

THREE per LENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSE". 

°TWl> n por*’CENT, on C'lTRRENT ACL’J>DNTS,caIcul*t«ic« |I > 1Ilin,,1K 

SAVINGS DEPABTMENT. H ^ 

For the encouragement of Thrift 
dcpotoUs, and allow* Interest «t the n‘ l ^ Is 1 |i A Yt5»cB0f7 
annum, on each completed XI. * ‘“ M1S - 


CA UTION—BEWABE of IMITATIONS. 
... - sole address - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


TTOW TO PURCHASE A-HOUSE Fg* 

-O. TWO OCINEAS PER MOXTj 1 . 0R 
FOR FIVE KHIDLINtiS PER MU-'J}, 1 ,-, fu n jarticuDJ r 
The BlHKIiECtt ALMANAOK. a-^r. 

on apptioatfori- irnff-al?*? OT APABT' 

Fra ^M H EN^ Ur TiSoufH06T 

a V S X ® *• 

MOE DEB’S HIB® SuiU1 n 

The oliglua!, W»t. and “f 

FUC.NDED A.D- u fl5,l»' 

bsff*- ri " 


Digitized by. 
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THE ACADEMY, 


THE SOLICITORS 1 JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 

Published every Friday. Price 8d. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes¬ 
sional interest. 

CASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised in this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, Ac. 

In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases beforo they can be obtained by 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
membors of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of rases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
arc also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, und notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES. 

Full reiiorts ^furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Whippcr, £2 12 h., post-free. 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can b& ordered from 
any date. 

Cheque* and Post Office Oi'ders payable to H. Villers. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

At all Circulating Libraries and of all Booksellers. 
GEORGE ELIOT—MATTHEW ARNOLD— 
BROWNING—NEWMAN. 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS from the 

ATHEXAEUM. By JOSEPH JACOBS. 16mo, 
xxiv.-16*2 pp., printed by Constable in old-faced 
type on laia paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Contents: —Introduction—George Eliot (Necrologe ; Theo¬ 
phrastus Such ; Essays; Cross’s Life) — Matthew Arnold 
lNecrologe; Discourses in America) — Robert Browning 
(Necrologe;—John Henry Newman (Necrologe; Hutton’s 
Life; Letters, &c.) 

Scotsman .—“ There is more depth in his criticism, more 
philosophy, more bringing of the particular instances under a 
general law than in the lighter impressions, views, and notions 
of which most modern criticism is made up.” 

Daily C rap hie. — 4 ‘Careful and able workmanship, and genuine 
appreciation.” 

Baptist Magazine.—" These essays appeal to sound ethical 
standards, and will be valued for their power of discrimination, 
their clearly cut sentences, and their beautifully crystallized 
thoughts.” 

Pall Mall Gazette ,—“Interesting Boswellism*.” 

Spectator .—“ A thoughtful and kindly critic.” 

Illustrated Loudon Ye«w.-“ Half of Mr. Jacobs’s book is 
filled with a study of George Eliot, her life, her character, her 
writings, and how it is her fame has bo soon declined. It is 
an extremely interesting and fertile theme.” 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

A “FIN DE 8IECLE” STUDY. 

Second Edition. 

THE COMING TERROR; 

And other Essays and Letters. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

1 vol, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

. LIMES .—"Dihpls j'g an exuberance of pungent expression that is 
ithelf cn.rtigli to jecure tlie amused attention of the reader." 

, "YV, L llRO^ ICLE.—'* This amusing, wrong headed, nmlaciouti, 
cranky book should be widely read, for there is not a dull hue in it." 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 

NEW SUSPIRIA DE 
. PROFUNDIS, 

And other Essays, Critical, Historical, Biographical, 
Philosophical, Imaginative, and Humorous. 

By THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

Edited, from the Author’s Original MSS., 

By A. H. JAPP, LL.D. 

Crown fcvo, 6s. 

(Forming Vol. I. of “ De Quince}'s Posthumous Works.”) 

TIMES.-—*' Here we have l>e Qulnccy at his l>cst. Will be welcome 
to lovers of !>e Ouincey and lovers of g.xxl lit-rature." 

AMTI-JACOH /A'“ In these Kuspiria lie Ouincey writes with tho 
fonorous grandeur of Cicero. While his subject is some vision or 
imagination worthy of Poe." 


WINCHESTER WORD BOOK. 

A Collection of Past and Present Notions. Com¬ 
piled by R. G. K. WRENCH. Small -Ito, viii.- 
53 pp. Printed on hand-made paper, with wide 
margins, vellum cover, 2s. Gd. net. 


PEARL. An English Poem of 

the Fourteenth Century, Edited with a Modern 
Rendering by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 8vo, 
Frontispiece by W. Holman Hunt; Prefatory 
Quatrain by the Laureate; Introduction ( pp. i.- 
lii.); Critically Revised Text and Translation 
(pp. 1-102) ; Critical Notes and Glossary (pp. 103- 
143). Printed in a limited issue (.500 copies) on 
hand-made paper, hoards, gilt top, price 14s. net 
(to be raised as soon as 400 copies are sold). 

N.B.—Fifty copies are printed on Japanese paper. 

These are all subscribed for. 


GRAETZ.—HISTORY of the 


JEWS. Authorised English Translation by 
B. LOWY. To be completed in 5 vols., demy 8vo, 
upwards of 600 pp. each, strongly and handsomely 
Ixiund in cloth. 

Vols. I. and II. now ready, at 10s. Gd. net each. 

V" Subscription price for the 5 vols., 36s. net, payable in 
advance. Graetz’s "Geschichte der Judea’’ has long been 
recognised as the standard work on the subject. The present 
English Edition has been produced under the Author’s 
superintendence. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. V., No. 5. MAY. Is. 6d. 

Yearly Subscription (10 Numbers), 13s. Gd. post free. 
W. R. IIAKD1E. Allusive Language in Creek Lyric Poetry 
V. CARTER. Notes on Thucydides iv. 

E. II. MILES. Latin Infinitive Passive. 

I*. St’HWEXKE. Apparatus ('ri Metis on Cicero N’.D, 

Sonucnschein’s ltudeus. ROBINSo.N ELLIS. 

Goetz's MilesGloriosus. R. Y. TYRRELL. 

Beooist's Virgil. T. E. PAGE. 

Jacob's Fables of .Esop. F. B. JEVOXS. 

Wharton's “ Etyrau Latina." H. D. DARBISHlRE. 

Shorter Notices. 

The Constitution of Athens 

Attic Phratrics. W. K. PATON. 

The Authorship. L. WIIIBLEY. * 

Miscellaneous. E. S. THOMPSON, W. WYSE, II. RICHARDS. 
Uu*Aristotelian Words. E. J. C'HIN’NOCK. 

Notes.—Correspondence.—Monthly Record.—Summaries of Periodicals. 
—Bibliography. 


THE JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

EDITED BY I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. 
MONTEFIORE. 

Vol. III., No. 3. APRIL. 


Price 2b. Annual Subscription, post free, 10s. 

THE JEWS of FRANCE. By Rabbin S. DebrtS. 

JEWISH ETHICAL WILLS. By 1. Abrahams. 

JAIR CHAYIM BACllARACH: a Biographical Sketch. II. By 
Prof. David Kauftnann. 

CRITICAL NOTICES.—STREAKED CHAO IGA H. By I. Abrahams. 
—MASSORETIC INVESTIGATION. By Dr. A. Neubauer.- 
ELDAD the DANITK. By Dr. A. Ncubuuer.—GEOGRAPHY 
of PALESTINE. By Dr. A Xeubauer. 

TALMI DK AL MISCELLANIES._i. SIFRE HOMEROS. BOOKS 
of ENTERTAINMENT. 2. C1DESUS. 3. ZEUS in MI SUN A, 
TALMUD, and MIDRASII By the Rev. Dr. A. Kohut. 

ANGIjO-JUDAIC.V: Three Centuries of the Genealogy of tho most 
Eminent Anglo-Jewish Family before law. By Prof. Dam 
K.vufftnana. 


DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS: 

Being letters and other Records here first Published. 
With Communications from Coleridge, the Wordsworths, 
Hannah More, Professor Wilson, and others. 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative. 

By ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRA PH.—" Few works of greater literary intrn .4 
have of late years issued from the press. They comprise most valuable 
materials for the historian of literary and social Englaud a*, the 
Winning of the century; but they arc not ou thnt account lest, 
calculated to amuse, enlighten, aud absorb the general reader of 
biographical memoirs." 


HEDDA GABLE R: 

A Drama in Four Acts. 

By HENRIK IBSEN. 

Translated from the Norwegian by EDMUND GOSSE. 

Thrkk Editions: 

Large paper edition, with Three Portraits, 21s. net. 

library Edition, small 4to, with Portrait, 6s. 

Vaudeville Edition, paper, Is. 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW .—“ * Hcdda Gabler* is undoubtedly 

the strongest niece of dramatic work that Ibsen has yet done_It is a 

thrilling psychological study of a woman's soul_Ibsen is essentially 

an ethical writer.... He is an ideal dramatist" 


The LIFE of HENRIK IBSEN. 

By HENRIK J-EGER. 

Translated by CLARA BELL. 

With the Verse done into English from the Norwegian 
Original by EDMUND GOSSE. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6«. 

AC.IDEM Y.—" We welcome It heartily. An unqualified boon to 
the mauy English students of Ibsen." 


MEA CULPA: 

A Woman’s Last Word. 

By HENRY HARLAND (Sidney Luska). 
Author of “ As It was Written.” 

3 vols. 

COURT JOURNAL.—" Exceptionally able, intensely interesting 


IN THE VALLEY. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC, 

Author of “The Lawton Girl,” &c. 

3 vols. 

Mu. Gladstone writes :—" It has a great historical interest from its 
apparently faithful exhibition of the relations of the different 
nationalities and races who were bo curiously grouped together ou and 
about the state of New York beforo the War of American In¬ 
dependence." 


PRETTY MISS SMITH. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PUNCH —" Since Miss Florence Warden's House on the Marsh,* 
says the Baron, I have not read a more exciting tale than the same 
authoress's ‘Pretty Mis Kmith. " 

THE MOMENT AFTER: 

A Tale of the Unseen. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Popular Edition. One Shilling. 


London: WM. HEIN EM ANN, 
21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 


N O T I C E> —The One {Shilling Edition of 

WILLIAM DAY’S REMINISCENCES 
of the TURF is now Head}’, at all Booksellers 
and Bail way Stations. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 

LIST. 


.Yew Novels at all Libraries. 


A NEW NOVEL BY LADY LINDSAY. 

B E R T H A’S EARL. 

By the Author of “ Caroline.” 

In 3 vole., crown 8vo. 


S 


NOW READY. 

I R GEORGE. 

By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 

Ill 1 vol., crown Svo, 10s. 6(1. 


1)Y THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN 
JOOST AVELINGH.’ 


OF 


AUTHOR OF “MEHALAII.” 

URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring- 

GOULl), Author of “ Mehalah,” “ Arminell,” Ac. 3 vote. 
I Ready, 

“ Mr. Raring-C'ould is sit his ?»ost in ‘ Ui-itli.***— Time*. 

“ Mr. D.inug-(iouUl has Ik; on able to create a strong interest and to 
maintain it at a high pitch. There is, perhaps, no more careful or 
vigorous delineator of rough archaic types ; ami 4 Urith ’ contains some 
of its author’s best work in this respect. Its fro ward girls, violent 
hoys, and tyrannous old men are wonderfully vivid. There is no pla¬ 
cidity in their natures and the narrative, as though to suit their wild¬ 
ness, is rugged auii without repose. But its strength and effectiveness 
are undeniable.”— Athenaeum. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

A MARRIAGE at SEA By W. Clark 

BUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of tnc 4 Grosvenor/ ” 
Are. 2 vote. [It*ad#. 

N.B —This story has been considerably enlarged since its appearance 
in a magazine. 

! s. * T.!' C * w , 1 ' l,| e 'juiiint incidents and characters for which 

.*lr. ('lark Kussell is famous. There are stirring situations iu abund¬ 
ance. —Scottish Uadi r. 

“ The adventures of the lovers are told with all that power and charm 
for which the author is justly famous. Not a dull page in the volumes.” 

Nottingham Guardian. 

THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The 
Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’” Witli Illustrations l>v F. 
Brangwyn. 8vo. 15s. • Read,,. 

44 This admirable book is the best which has l>een produced,or which 
it is possible to produce.”—.Vt ircastlc Chronicle. 


Sampson Low, Harston & Comp;'! 

NEW BOOKS. 


HEW HOVELS lid STORIES al all Ul UB1IIIES. 

WEDLOCK, and its SKELETON KEY 


By 


KATE HOPE HUNTLY. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, Sis. 


A HIDDEN FOE 

A Stay of Love and mystery. 

By G. A. HENTY, 

Authorof “The Curee of Carne’eHold,”‘‘The Plague Ship,'Ac. 
2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

In 3 vote., crown Svo. 

t--^9 story is as Dutch as a modern Dutch picture of a 
Dutch interior. Cool shadow.*, tine touches, smooth surfaces. 
Clear outlines, subdued meanings, amoDg these sit Sn/anna 
Varelkamp, the old maid ; exactly as you may see in a Dutch 
picture an old lady in n piim room knitting: a stocking and 
looking as if the and dust had never known each other. The 
story is fresh, vivid, original, and thoroughly interesting.” 

Saturday Review. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGKOVE ” 

AN AMERICAN DUCHESS; 

A Pendant to “Miss Baylete Romance.” 

By W. FRASER R A E. 

In 3 vote., crown Svo. 


Hannah 

[ Ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "LADY ORIZEL.” 

THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


Sale Upwards of a Million Copies. 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 

NEW ‘.is. 6<l. EDITION. 


The following VOLUMES have appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, m Three-and-Sixpcnny form, in scarlet cloth 
EAST LYNNE. Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
THE CHANNINGS. Eightieth Thousand. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. Seventy-third 
Thousand. 

THE SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. Fiftieth 'thousand. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTER. Fiftieth Thousand. 
VJSRNER’S PRIDE. Thirty-lirst Thousand.; 

ROLAND YORKE. (Sixtieth Thousand. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Scries. (Thirty-fifth Thousand. 
MILDRED ARKELL. ( Forty-fifth Thousand. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. Thirty-lirst Thousand. 

TREVLYN HOLD. (Thirtieth Thousand. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL, forty-fifth Thousand. 
THE RED COURT FARM. Thirty-..', end Thousand 
WITHIN the MAZE. Thirty-eighth Thousand.; 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. (Thirtieth Thousand. 

LADY ADELAIDE. (T'venty-litth Thousand. j 
OSWALD CRAY. 'Thirtieth Thousand.: 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Sw oud Series. ,Twentieth Thousand. 
ANNE HEREFORD. Twenty-ninth Thousand. 

DENE HOLLOW. (Twenty-lifth Thousand.; 

EDINA. 'Twenty-fifth Thousand. ) 

A LIFE'S SECRET. (Thirtieth Thousand 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. Eighteenth Thousand. 

LADY GRACE. IN ow appears forthc first time in cheap form, i 
BESSY RANE. Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

PARKWATER. (Twentieth Thousitnd. 

The UNHOLY WISH, The FOGGY NIGHT at OFFORD, &c. I 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Scries. 

THE MASTER of GREYLANDS. (Twenty-fifth Thousand., 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. Thirtieth Thousand. 

POMEROY ABBEY. (Twenty-first Thousand.) 

JOHNNY LUDLOW Fourth Series. 

ADAM GRAINGER, and other Stories. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 

Each Volume is in crown Svo size, and bound in scarlet eloth, 
lettered on the side, and sold separately. 

THE PUBLISHED PRICE IS 3». 6(1. 


PRINCE of the GLADES. By 

LYNCH. 2 vols. 

44 A talc full of dramatic incident.”— .Hominy Rod. 

44 The characters arc well drawn and the situation.* strong and 
dramatic. Du* )*>ok is undeniably clover and interesting.’’ 

........ . , , Rail Mall Gazette. 

One of the bwt Iriuh novels we have scon for some time.” 

“ lutcrrstiuK and spirited."— Graphic. \St. James's Gazette. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By Richard 

l’RYUE. Crown Svo, :te. tld. r Ready. 

‘‘The story is too inti-vcsting tobe laid <lmvti bv anyone.’*—.I eadtinu 
' The interest is so firmly maintained that most readers will take 
'he whole book at a single sitting.”—.Scotsman. 

GEORGE MEREDITH: a Study. By Hannah 

LYNCH. With Portrait. Crown kvo, os. A limited 
Iairge-I’apci Edition, 21s. • /;, 
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LITERATURE. 

Sir Robert Teel in Early Life, as Irish Secre¬ 
tary and as Secretary of State ( 1788-1827 ), 
from his Prirate Correspondence. Edited 
by Charles Stuart Parker. (John 

Murray.) 

To the recently published monographs by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. Thursfieldwe 
have now to add tlio first volume of what is 
to bo, or more correctly speaking, of what 
is to furnish the materials for, a full and 
authoritative Life of Sir Bobert Peel. The 
volume, which so far as the title-page is 
concerned is complete in itself, terminates 
with the death of Canning in 1827, and 
consequently does not directly touch upon 
either of those two burning topics—the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, and the 
Eepeal of the Corn Laws in 18-16—with 
which the name of Peel is inseparably con¬ 
nected. Nevertheless, even with this limita¬ 
tion, it is a volume of first-rate importance 
—as, indeed, must every scrap of informa¬ 
tion bo which serves to throw fresh light on 
Peel’s character as a statesman and the 
motives which led to his “ conversion ” on 
these two critical occasions. A few of the 
more important documents here printed 
have, it is proper to remark, already ap¬ 
peared in the Lives of Canning and Eldon, 
the Croker Papers and elsewhere; but Mr. 
Parker, rightly judging that to omit them 
would impair the usefulness of the book, 
has reprinted them along with the mass of 
new matter placed at his disposal by the 
trusteesof Peel’s papers—Viscount Hardingo 
and the present Speaker of the Houso of 
Commons — and other contributors. For 
the sako, however, of the biographer and 
historian (not to mention tho reviewer), I 
would venturo to suggest to Mr. Parker 
that it would conduce greatly to lighten 
their labours if in the forthcoming volumes 
some hint, either by means of an asterisk or 
a short note, wore to be given as to what 
papers have already been printed. For the 
rest, with the exception of one or two un¬ 
important misprints, Mr. Parker has per¬ 
formed his duties as editor in a perfectly 
efficient manner, and with a strict regard to 
Peel’s own injunction— 

‘ ‘ that no honourable confidence shall he 
betrayed, no private feelings unnecessarily 
wounded, and no public interests injuriously 
affected in consequence of premature or in¬ 
discreet publication.” 

So far, indeed, from causing pain to persons 
of the most sensitive nature, the present 
volume can, I imagine, only furnish un¬ 
alloyed satisfaction to the admirers of 
one who in his day was certainly the most 
central and commanding figure in English 
political life. 


In July, 1812, when he was only twenty- 
four years of age, Peel became Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He had already for 
two years filled the post of Under-Secretary 
for War and the Colonies, and was recog¬ 
nised on both sides of the House as a 
rising politician ; but, except for the fact 
that he happened to represent Cashel in 
parliament, he was totally ignorant of both 
Ireland and Irish politics. It was there¬ 
fore all the more deplorable, considering 
the prominent part which Irish politics 
were to play in his career, that ho should 
at this comparatively early age have been 
forced, as it were, into a sphere for which 
ho was at that time wholly unqualified, and 
that a bias should thus have been given to 
his viows, from which the natural ingenu¬ 
ousness of his mind, had he been allowed to 
develop himself freely, would in all pro¬ 
bability have saved him. In saying this, I 
do not wish to bo understood as suggesting 
that his opposition to the Catholic claims 
was not perfectly sincere. His position in 
this respect was neither absurd nor illogical; 
and it must bo remembered that, when he 
did eventually yield on the subject, he 
yielded rather to the logic of events than to 
the arguments of the advocates of Catholic 
Emancipation. “ For my part,” ho wroto 
in 1815, after the conclusion of the war had 
relieved the government from all fear of 
danger from abroad, 

“ I hove formed a sincere and strong conviction 
that no arrangement will be (as some suppose) 
completely satisfactory to the Catholics which 
(having removed every distinction and dis¬ 
qualification on account of religioun opinion 
from all classes of the inhabitants of Ireland) 
shall continue to maintain a separate Church 
establishment for the religion of one-fifth of 
the population.” 

This position he never abandoned; but 
there is ample evidence in the present 
volume to show that, while ho regarded 
Catholic Emancipation as an evil fraught 
with danger to the connexion between the 
two countries, he was at the' same time pre¬ 
pared to meet it as a necessary evil, and, if 
need was, to sacrifice his opinion to the 
pressure of circumstances. He has been 
charged by competent authority with lack of 
political foresight, but I do not think the 
charge finds any support in tho present 
volumo. It is true that, evon after the 
elections in Waterford and Louth in 1826, 
he was not quite certain that a reaction 
against the influence of the priests would 
not restore the balance in favour of the 
landlords; but he was by no means blind 
to the paramount significance of those elec¬ 
tions. He would, he declared, have been 
glad to believe that Catholic Emancipation 
would satisfy tho aspirations of the Irish; 
but having no hope in that direction, he 
set himself resolutely to consider what 
securities could be obtained against Catholic 
ascendency. 

‘ ‘ The greater the prospect of the success of the 
Catholic question,” he wrote to Mr. Leslie 
Foster in November, 1820, “the more important 
it is that all its bearings should be thoroughly 
understood. When I sec it inevitable,' I shall 
(taking good care to free my motives from all 
suspicion) try to make the best terms for the 
future security of the Protestant. How can 
this be done if we close our eyes to actual or 
possible dangers 'i ” 


Was not this exactly the position he took 
up in 1829 ? He refused, it is true, in 1827, 
after the fatal illness of Lord Liverpool, to 
hold office under Canning, and his refusal 
was grounded entirely on the antagonism 
between them on the Catholic question; but 
his keen sensitiveness as to the probable 
misinterpretation of his motives no doubt 
also weighed something in the balance. 

“ I do not choose,” he wrote to his brother, 
“ to see new lights on the Catholic question pre¬ 
cisely at that conjuncture when the Duke of York 
has been laid in his grave and Lord Liverpool 
is struck dumb by the palsy. Would any man, 
woman, or. child, believe that, after nineteen 
years’ stubborn unbelief, I was converted, at 
that very moment that Mr. Canning was made 
Prime Minister, out of pure conscience and the 
force of truth r ” 

Peel, as I have said, became Chief Secre¬ 
tary for Ireland in 1812. His first experi¬ 
ences were not calculated to impress him 
favourably with the duties of his new posi¬ 
tion, or with the class of porsons to whose 
support ho had chiefly to look. Ireland he 
found on his arrival on the eve of a general 
election ; and, as the channel through which 
the patronage of the government flowed, he 
was soon overwhelmed with requests and 
petitions of all sorts, from a tide-waiter’s 
place up to a peerage, as the price open and 
avowed of political support in the forth¬ 
coming contest. It was a dirty piece of 
business, but it was afterwards a source of 
satisfaction to him that he had endeavoured 
to keep his hands as clean as possible by 
refusing to gratify any private wish of his 
own by the smallest appointment. The 
elections over to the entire satisfaction of 
his own party, and the Catholic question, 
owing to the division among the Catholics 
themselves on the subject of the veto, 
shortly afterwards comfortably shelved for 
a season at least, Peel settled down to his 
work of administration. In this connexion 
the importance of the press was too great 
to be overlooked. The case of John Magee, 
the proprietor of the Dublin Eeening Post, 
is well known and needs no comment; but 
in these contests Peel soon found, as he 
wrote to Croker, that it was much “ easier 
to silence an enemy’s battery than to estab¬ 
lish one of your own.” Every year govern¬ 
ment was accustomed, under cover of a 
proclamation fund, to spend £10,000 in 
subsidising friendly newspapers; but this 
was not sufficient for Peel. He had already 
tried his hand in light political contributions 
to the Courier, and shortly after his arrival 
in Dublin he had expressed to Lord Liver¬ 
pool his hopes of putting the Irish papers 
on a “ better footing.” In this respect, 
however, he was not entirely successful; 
and the zeal of these inspired publications 
sometimes so far outran their discretion—as 
in the case of the Dublin Journal, which had 
inserted a gross forgery professing to be a 
protest of the Catholics against the Bill 
for their relief—as to elicit an angry rebuke 
from him for the inconvenience they caused 
him. Notwithstanding the excitement in¬ 
cidental to the agitation for Catholic 
Emancipation, the state of Ireland in 1814 
was one of comparative tranquillity. 
Isolated acts of violence, due mainly 
to causes of a more or less permanent 
character, thero no doubt were; and these 
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were, of course, magnified by alarmist 
magistrates and others into symptoms of 
a new rebellion. But Peel, while not alto¬ 
gether misled by the reports that reached 
him, was strongly impressed with the 
necessity of providing some more effectual 
method of repressing local disturbances than 
was afforded by the effete system of county | 
constabulary in force. His Police Bui 
a measure which, though not without its 
vicious side, as revealed at a later period 
by the reforms of Drummond, has probably 
done more than any other single Act for the 
cause of good government in Ireland- 
passed easuy and almost without opposition 
through Parliament. But in Ireland the 
measure was denounced as wholly inade¬ 
quate to the emergency ; and Peel was 
forced, partly against his own will, and to 
the surprise of his colleagues, to revive the 
Insurrection Act which had expired in 1810. 

In order to secure its safe passage, a bogus 
conspiracy case was concocted by some 
subordinate government official; and, though 
the fraud was happily discovered in time, 
it gave Peel a much-needed lesson as to the 
value of official evidence. Still, while it 
is impossible to deny that the sobriquet of 
“ Orange Peel ” which attached itself to his 
name was not, so far as the general tone at 
any rate of his administration was concerned, 
altogether unmerited, one cannot help feeling 
that Peel, as he stands revealed in his 
private correspondence, was not simply as 
he was described—the spokesman of an 
intolerant faction; and that, despite his 
prejudices on the main question of the day, 
he did try to pursue an honest and impartial 
line of conduct. His attitude, of course, 
brought him into violent collision with 
O’Connell; but it speaks well for the sin¬ 
cerity of his motives that a resolution ex¬ 
pressing the highest approbation of his 
administration, “ with the single exception 
of his vote on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation,” could have been passed at 
a full meeting of the inhabitants of Carrick- 
on-Suir. Of his quarrel with O’Connell the 
less said the better. The documents con¬ 
nected with it fill several pages of the 
present volume; but the only one I have 
been able to read with any satisfaction is 
a letter to Peel from his brother-in-law, 
William Cockbum, afterwards Dean of 
York, imploring him not to let “ such 
calamitous results be produced by the mere 
balance of a straw or the nice explanation 
of a word.” 

Already in 1815 Peel had expressed his 
earnest wish to be relieved of the Irish 
Secretaryship; and it was with an undis¬ 
guised sense of relief that he quitted Ireland 
in the summer of 1818. His attitude on 
the question of Queen Caroline’s treatment, 
co-operating with other causes, leading him 
to decline the post of President of the Board 
of Control with a seat in the Cabinet, he 
remained out of office till the resignation by 
Lord Sidmouth of the Home Secretaryship 
in December 1821 rendered it possible for 
Lord Liverpool to make him a more attrac¬ 
tive offer, which he at once accepted. 
Meantime, however, he had not been idle, 
having in 1819 been appointed Chairman 
of the Currency Committee, whoso report 
embodied in the Act which bears his name 


represents Peel’s first great financial achieve¬ 
ment. What slight weight he attached to 
the vote he had given in 1811 against 
Homer’s proposal for the resumption of cash 
payments appears clearly from the following 
passage in a letter to his old tutor, Dr. 
Lloyd: 

“ I conceive my chief, perhaps my only, qualifi¬ 
cation for the office for which I have been 
selected by the Committee is that I have not 
prejudged the question, am committed to no 
opinion upon it, and shall be, therefore, _ at 
least disinterested in the result of our in¬ 
vestigation.” 

The Report of the Bullion Committee of 
1810 he found, as might have been expected, 
incontrovertible; but he was not so easily 
satisfied as to the expediency of returning 
to a system abandoned twenty-one years 
previously: 

" Rrvocare gradum, hie labor, hoc opus est. . . . 

I believe the demonstration of the Bullion 
Report to be complete, still there are facts 
apparently at variance with their theory. If 
the demonstration is complete, this can only 
be so apparently. They are like the triangles 
that I used to bring to Bridge, and declare that 
the angles of those particular triangles amounted 
to more than two right angles. The answer in 
each case is the same. There is some error in 
the fact and in the triangle, not in the proof, 
which was as applicable to that fact and to 
that triangle as to any other.” 

In connexion with the monetary crisis in 
1825 - 6 , and the proposal, favoured by Mr. 
Baring, to establish a bimetallic standard, 
Mr. Parker prints some interesting corre¬ 
spondence between Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington, to which, however, I can here 
only refer the reader interested in such 
matters. Peel’s laudable efforts to reform 
the criminal code on the lines laid down by 
RomiUy and Mackintosh threw a lustre over 
his tenure of the Home Office, and gained 
for him a well-deserved popularity. Among 
those who hastened to offer him their con¬ 
gratulations on that occasion not the least 
notable was the Rev. Sydney Smith, who to 
his congratulations ventured to add some 
friendly advice on the subject of secondary 
punishments. 

“I hope,” he wrote, “you will consider the 
effects of Botany Bay as a punishment, 
sentence of transportation to Botany Bay 
translated into common sense is this: ‘ Because 
you have committed this offence, the sentence 
of the Court is that you shall no longer be 
burdened with the support of your wifo and 
family. You shall be immediately removed 
from a very bad climate and a country over¬ 
burdened with people to one of the finest 
regions of the earth, where the demand for 
human labour is every hour increasing, and 
where it is highly probable you may ultimately 
regain your character and improve your future. 
The Court have been induced to pass this 
sentence upon you in consequence of the many 
aggravating circumstances of your case, and 
they hope your fate will be a warning 

R. Dunlop. 


others.’ 


The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. 
Edited by Alfred II. Miles. Vols. 1 and 6. 
(Hutchinson.) 

After saying that we opened these volumes 
with rather high expectations, we are un¬ 
fortunately obEged to add that we have 


closed them with feelings of considerable 
disappointment. 

In his Preface Mr. Miles very truly says: 

“ A work of this kind should be so impec¬ 
cable that a student may turn to it for 
quotations as fearlessly as he turns to the 
original text. Otherwise half its value is 
lost.” And he informs us that “ no pains 
have been spared to render the text abso¬ 
lutely accurate.” An editor who thus 
expressly claims for his work the distinction 
being textually ‘ ‘ impeccable ” is a 
courageous man, but Mr. Miles has been 
hardly less rash than courageous. From 
some cause—apparently imperfect correction 
of the press—errors of a most regrettable 
kind have crept into his book. For example, 
in his selection from Blake he prints the 
last two lines of the “ Introduction ” to the 
“ Songs of Innocence ” thus : 

“ And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child my joy to hear.” 

The last my should be may, and of course 
the error—a very obvious one—quite 
destroys the sense. A more ludicrous mis¬ 
take disfigures a sonnet of "Wordsworth’s, 
in which Mr. Miles makes the poet allude 
to the English Channel as “a pan of 
waters.” Of course it should be span. Then 
we have such slips as ‘ ‘ Jeffery” for “ J effrey,” 
and, in a poem by Lord De Tabley, 
“roseness” for “ rosiness,” while on one 
page occur such spellings as “ antient ” and 
“ relicks,” although there is not elsewhere 
any disclosure of an intention to reproduce 
obsolete or eccentric orthography as a 
feature of the book. In a blank verse poem 
of Lord De Tabley’s we find the following 
line: 

“ My dream was glory and their delight: ” 
but as we have not at hand the means of 
referring to the original source, we can only 
venture to express a strong suspicion that 
something here has gone wrong, as also in 
another ostensible line of blank verse which 
reads as follows: 

“ I'm sent among damsels at the board." 
With regard to these two instances, how¬ 
ever, we speak under correction, for the 
reason just given. But if we happen 
(appearances notwithstanding) to be wrong 
in this case, and Mr. Miles right, he has 
only himself to blame for our inclination to 
trust our own unverified suspicions when 
aroused by such palpable and indisputable 
errors as elsewhere appear. 

Since writing the above, we have been 
looking at random here and there in Mr. 
Miles’s two volumes, and have noted the 
following mistakes in the selection from 
Crabbe: “mortal” for “mortals,” “tongue” 
for “ tone,” “ show ” for “ shown,” “ noble” 
for “nobly,” “illumined” for “illumed,” 
and “ free ” for “ flee ” ; in the selection 
from Hogg, “mountain” for “fountain"; 
in the selection from Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
“ rape ” for “ reap.” These are all pure 
errors of transcription, about which no sort 
of doubt can exist. It may be thought by 
some readers that we have devoted undue 
attention to matters of this kind; but the 
unusual pretensions to an absolutely “im¬ 
peccable ” text which Mr. Miles has put 
forward must plead our oxcuse. If, for his 
own future use, he desires to have chapter 
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and verse for the various items in our partial 
list of inaccuracies, he has only to signify 
his wish. 

He tells us that in all cases where he has 
adopted readings other than those which 
were last approved by the poets themselves, 
the final versions will be found in his notes. 
Yet in printing, without any annotation, 
Hogg’s song, “ When the kye comes hame,” 
he adopts, throughout, the reading, “ When 
the kye come hame,” which is certainly more 
grammatical—and, to our mind, we must 
say, preferable intrinsically—but is also 
certainly not the rendering last sanctioned 
by Hogg, if it ever had his sanction at all. 
The Ettrick Shepherd himself says: 

“ In the title and chorus of this favourite song 
I choose rather to violate a rule in grammar 
than a favourite Scottish phrase so common 
that, when it is altered into the proper way, 
every shepherd and shepherd’s sweetheart 
account it nonsense. I was once singing it at a 
wedding with great glee the latter way (“When 
the kye came home”) when a tailor, scratching 
his head, said it was a terrible affectit way that! 
I stood corrected, and have never sung it so 
again.” 

In the very important matter of punctua¬ 
tion, Mr. Miles’s errors are simply innumer¬ 
able. To record them all would occupy 
more space than we can afford, and would 
not be very lively reading either; but we 
have no right to make so serious a charge 
without bringing substantial and detailed 
proof of its correctness, so we shall confine 
ourselves to producing evidence under this 
head from a single section of Mr. Miles’s 
book—the anthology from Wordsworth. 
The following is a stanza of “ Expostulation 
and Eeply ”— 

“ One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 

When life was sweet, I knew not why, 

To me my good friend Matthew spake, 

And thus I made reply: ” 

Mr. Miles, in printing this stanza, distorts 
the meaning by omitting the comma at the 
end of the second line ; and in the follow¬ 
ing stanza from the same poem Mr. Miles 
similarly clouds the sense by substituting a 
comma for a semicolon at the end of the 
second line. 

“ Nor less I deem that there are Powers 

Which of themselves our minds impress ; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness.” 

In “ The Sparrow’s Nest ” are the follow¬ 
ing lines: 

“ The Sparrow’s dwelling, which, hard by 

My father’s house, in wet or dry, &c.” 

Mr. Miles introduces confusion by placing a 
comma after “ hard by.” In the well- 
known “ She was a Phantom of Delight,” 
the couplet, 

“ But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn,” 

is ruined, in Mr. Miles’s book, by a semi¬ 
colon after “ drawn.” From the end of the 
first lino of the fourteenth stanza of 
“Eesolution and Independence” a comma 
is omitted, with injurious results, though 
the case is not so bad as the previous ones. 
In the sonnet, “Is it a reed that’s shaken 
by the wind,” a comma and a colon are 
omitted, at the end of lines 8 and 11 
respectively, with disastrous effect in each 
instance. In the “ "Westminster Bridge ” 
sonnet, at the end of line 8, a comma has 


been substituted for a period, also with 
painful consequences; and in the noble 
sonnet, “After-thought,” which concludes 
the Duddon series, the magnificent lines, 

“ Enough, if something from our hands have 
power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour; ” 
are printed with a comma after “ power,” 
which, although extraneous and slightly 
obstructive, is the least positively harmful 
of all the above-noted errors. 

It is proper, and perhaps necessary, to 
remark here that this is no case of an editor 
having, with more or less show of reason, 
made his choice from a variety of punctua- 
.tions discoverable in different editions of 
the poet’s works. It is, indeed, just possible 
—we do not affirm the contrary—that one or 
two of these bad punctuations may occur in 
some edition of Wordsworth’s writings. We 
greatly doubt it, however ; and even if they 
do so occur, they are clearly blunders of the 
most detrimental kind, such as no capable 
editor of Wordsworth has reproduced, and 
which unquestionably were not permitted to 
disfigure any reprint issued under the poet’s 
own supervision. Indeed, we feel morally 
certain that they are, one and all, neither 
more nor less than slips due to careless 
transcription; and they certainly constitute 
an irredeemable blot for which no possible 
excuse can be made. We cannot go on 
filling columns with a list of these minute 
though irritating inaccuracies ; but—we say 
it with a full sense of the responsibility 
attaching to a statement which we neverthe¬ 
less have not leisure circumstantially to 
illustrate—other parts of the book appear to 
be sown no less thickly with errors than the 
part to which attention has just been paid. 
And, of the two volumes under review, those 
portions which we have had any opportunity 
of testing at all bear a small proportion to 
the whole. 

It is a relief to turn to other features of 
Mr. Miles’s work. Ho himself contributes 
the prefaces to his selections from Blake, 
Crabbe, Eogers, Wordsworth, Bloomfield, 
and Scott; and he writes almost invariably 
well. We think he over-estimates Bloom¬ 
field (of whose “ Farmer’s Boy,” by-the-way, 
wo learn that “ some twenty-six thousand 
copies are said to have beon sold in less 
than three years ”), and we are unable to 
share very enthusiastically his admiration 
of the line— 

“ The splendid raiment of the spring peeps forth.” 
We have a stupid “Philistine”,prejudice 
in favour of words used properly, and 
“raiment” can no more “peep” than it 
can botanise. But, as has been said, Mr. 
Miles usually writes very well; and he has 
the merit of appreciating just those kinds 
of excellence which are most apt in our day 
to be undervalued. His account of Crabbe, 
for instance, could hardly be bettered; and 
he says very truly that 

“ Crabbe was the first to give the lie to the 
false ideals of rustic happiness and virtue that 
ervaded the poetry of his predecessors; the 
rst with iconoclastic hand to destroy the 
images of rural felicity and peace which had 
for so long deluded the ignorant and mocked 
the poor.” 

We fancy Coleridge may have had Crabbe 
in his mind when, in the “Ode toGeorgiana 


Duchess of Devonshire ”—which, by the 
way, is somewhat regrettably absent from 
Mr. Miles’s book—he alludes to poets of the 
opposite class, who 

“ in verse and music dress 
Tales of rustic happiness. 

Pernicious tales! insidious strains ! 

That steel the rich man’s breast, 

And mock the lot unblest, 

The sordid vices and the abject pains, 

Which evermore must be 
The doom of ignorance and penury ! ” 

Mr. Miles very justly observes that, 

“ Crabbe was fortunate enough to gain the 
approval of both schools of contemporary 
criticism. His adoption of the old forms gained 
for him the friendship of the one, and his 
infusion of the new spirit excited for him the 
sympathy of the other.” 

Mr. Miles’s selection from Crabbe seems 
to be everything that could be desired, which 
is more than we can say of the selection 
from Coleridge. For this latter Mr. Horace 
G. Groser apparently shares with the editor- 
in-chief his responsibility. The quantity of 
verse belonging to a very high class is, it 
will be generally admitted, not large in 
Coleridge; and there is no reason why a 
work on such a scale as Mr. Miles’s should 
not have contained every really splendid 
thing that Coleridge wrote in verse, ex¬ 
clusive of drama. Yet it does not contain 
“ The Garden of Boccaccio ” ; and while we 
may be wrong in thinking that “ The Yisit 
of the Gods” should have been given, we 
feel no fear of contradiction in saying that 
room should certainly have been found for 
“A Tombless Epitaph,” in which occurs 
Coleridge’s noblest passage of blank verse. 
What makes the omission of these fine 
pieces all the worse is the fact that some 
of Coleridge’s comparative failures are 
included. We may here remark, incident¬ 
ally, that we notice in “Christabel” a 
paragraph improperly broken into two. On 
a cursory examination, the selection from 
Wordsworth seems very well made. At all 
events, there is nothing in it which we 
could wish away; but we have not looked 
through it with a special view to deter¬ 
mining its relative adequacy on the score of 
comprehensiveness. In the instances where 
Mr. Miles has adopted an early reading 
and relegated the later one to an appendix, 
he has on the whole decided wisely, but not, 
we think, always so. Take, for example, 
this stanza: 

“ Often as thy inward ear 
Catches such rebounds, beware— 

Listen, ponder, hold them dear : 

For of God—of God they are.” 

Wordsworth afterwards altered the first two 
lines to 

“ Such rebounds our inward ear 
Catches sometimes from afar,” 

and to us this seems finer, though Mr. 
Miles has preferred the earlier version. 
Wo are, however, treading in the region of 
opinion here; and wo do not affect to lay 
any stress upon our own view. 

In vol. vi., published with vol. i., we are 
among our contemporaries, the selections 
ranging “ from William Morris to Eobert 
Buchanan.” This sounds oddly to our 
ears—somewhat as if one should call 
the roll of English statesmen “from 
Disraeli to Gladstone”; but it appears 
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Mr. Morris was born in 1834 and Mr. 
Bncbanan in 1841; and those two poets, 
with others bom in the interval between 
those dates, yield the material of Mr. Miles’s 
sixth volume. Mr. Addington Symonds 
writes in a wholly admirable manner about 
Mr. Roden Noel, and Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house pens a graceful estimate of the poetry 
of Mr. Richard Garnett. The editor him¬ 
self writes with just appreciation of the 
delicate excellence which we associate with 
the name of Mr. Austin Dobson, and pays a 
well-deserved tribute to the great poetic 
ability of Lord De Tabley. Both here and 
elsewhere, however, in these “apprecia¬ 
tions,” we are irritated by an irrelevant 
trick of quoting laudatory notices from the 
periodical press of the day—the Saturday 
Review, the Athenaeum, &c. Tho public, out¬ 
side the little ring of professed litterateurs, 
feel slightly amused by the spectacle of 
reviewers taking each other so solemnly. 
Mr. Walter Whyte contributes a preface to a 
very scanty selection from the work of Mr. 
Alfred Austin, and, oddly enough, ascribes 
to the lyrical pieces of that vigorous poet an 
Elizabethan flavour which is about as foreign 
to them as it could be. Another poet who 
is not too largely represented is Mr. Herman 
Charles Merivale. Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble 
writes restrainedly and sympathetically 
about David Gray and Mr. R. Buchanan; 
whilo Mr. Arthur Symons shows us that his 
fervid admiration of Mr. Swinburne does 
not betray him into idolatry. 

With regard to one or two other prefatory 
notices in this volume wo wish Mr. Miles 
had seen fit to exercise a little editorial 
supervision. The criticism of Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt’s poetry is diversified by allusions, in 
the most singular taste, to that gentleman’s 
personal appearance—his “ extraordinary 
good looks,” as the critic, over whom in 
pure mercy the aegis of anonymity shall be 
thrown in these columns, expresses it. A 
sentence in another article by the same hand 
contains, among other curiosities, a stranded 
nominative case which waits inconsolably 
for the verb that never comes. In a living 
poet’s work, we are told, “one feels the 
great handling of the chisel, but one’s eye 
cannot rest satisfied with tho mounting 
sweep of the unspent curve.” A certain 
poem is described as “ gentle cousin” to a 
certain other, and wo learn that “ each will 
doubtless felicitate the other on tho re¬ 
lationship.” We hear of music “sonorous 
with conviction,” and metros which have 
the “ vowelled turbulonee of a deep strongly- 
flowing stream.” 

In the forthcoming instalments of this 
work it is to be hoped that Mr. Miles will 
avoid the repetition of such blemishes as 
detract so soriously from tho valuo of the 
two volumes which lie before us. 

William Watson. 


Black America : a Study of the Ex-Slave and 
his Late Master. By W. Laird Clowes. 
(Cassell.) 

As tho Special Commissioner of The Times, 
Mr. Clowes visited the United States last 
year to study and report upon tho latest 
phase of “the nigger question.” This 
report—which was contained in a series of 


letters to the journal named—is here re¬ 
printed with additions. It is a careful and 
impartial estimate of the situation. We 
may not acquiesce in all Mr. Clowes’s con¬ 
clusions, but manifestly they have been 
well and carefully weighed. His j udgments 
are the judgments of a judge, and not of an 
advocate usurping the judge’s seat. Mr. 
Clowes had no preconceived notions on 
the subject, or, at any rate, did not permit 
them to bias him. He looked the facts 
fairly in the face and allowed them to carry 
their own lesson. He has conversed, he 
says, without prejudice, “ with whites and 
with blacks, with Republicans and with 
Democrats, with men who are in office and 
with men who are anxious to find themselves 
there ; ” and he has not consciously closed his 
ears “ to any argument from any quarter.” 
Tho result is a valuable contribution to this 
pressing question. 

The position, briefly stated, is this:—As 
a result of the Civil War, negroes were 
formally recognised by Amendment XY. of 
the Constitution of the States as citizens. 
At tho same time, in the districts where 
negroes were most numerous, the whites 
were subjected to certain disabilities on 
account of tho part they had taken in the 
Rebellion. They thus found themselves in 
tho unenviable position of being in subjec¬ 
tion to tho persons who had lately been 
their slaves. Had tho lattor been 
judicious, and capable of governing, the 
position would have been serious enough; 
but in the nature of things they were as 
unfitted as they well could be for their new 
responsibilities. Goods and chattels, with 
neither rights nor responsibilities, cannot 
be turned into men all at once, oven by an 
Act of Congress. It is not clear that the 
new citizens were any worse than the old 
ones—any more greedy or less scrupulous ; 
but the old ones had learned by experience 
that even men in office must restrain them¬ 
selves. The newly enfranchised negroes 
had had no experience. They were like 
Dick Bultitude in Vice Versa, who, when the 
Garudii stone had transformed him into a 
respectable city merchant, made toffee with 
his errand boy. His father’s amusements 
may have been quite as trivial, but they 
were more seemly and, generally, less in¬ 
convenient. To add to the troubles of the 
negroes, the carpet-baggers made their 
appearance—rascals from the North who saw 
a chance of plunder. They posed as the 
negroes’ friends, secured the chief offices of 
tho Southern States, and dipped their hands 
freely into the treasury. The Government 
at Washington, not for the first time and 
not for tho last, proved its incapacity to 
secure even a moderate degreo of justice and 
order. 

Mr. Clowes gives many instances of this 
misgovernment; and although the testimony 
is for tho most part that of Democrats or 
Secessionists, it may be taken to prove at 
least a very great abuse of power on the 
part of the newly-made rulers. One of the 
worst cases was that of Franklin J. Moses, 
jun., Governor of South Carolina in 1872. 
lie was reputed to spend 30,000 dollars to 
40,000 dollars a year, with a salary of 3,500 
dollars; and tho taxation for State expenses 
rose to 2,000,000 dollars, against 400,000 


dollars formerly required. ‘ ‘ The total amount 
of the stationery bill of the House for the 
twenty years preceding 1861 averaged 400 
dollars (£80) per annum,” but for one year 
during the governorship of Moses it was 
£3200. After he fell from power this man 
developed into a common criminal, and was 
ultimately arrested for stealing overcoats 
from the hall of a house. 

The ignorance of the negro, more than his 
cupidity, was responsible for this and much 
other scandalous misgovernment. He was 
the victim of such men as Moses. Not that 
he was himself admirable, being deficient 
in good principle and good policy alike. 

But while the rascally white man showed in 
his rascality what his developed nature 
amounted to, in the negro, with all his 
errors, were certain undeveloped possibilities 
of good. In 1864, and for many years after, 
the real nature of tho negro could not be 
known. His qualities as a slave had been 
fully ascertained ; his qualities in a condi¬ 
tion of freedom were yet to be discovered. 
That he blundered so badly at first was not 
surprising and was no ground for any final 
condemnation. 

Nevertheless his blunders, whatever the 
cause, were intolerable. They justified 
some kind of rebellion against the con¬ 
stituted authority, and such a rebellion— 
known as the “reconstruction” of the South 
—did take place. In a few years the rule 
of the negroes had been overturned, and tho 
white men, if not legally, still none the less 
actually, were in power again. It does not 
seem, however, that they, with all the 
advantages of civilisation, had even yet 
learned wisdom. As the negroes had ruled 
in their blundering way for their own 
advantage, so now the whites, when their 
turn came—instead of showing what honour¬ 
able government was and, accepting the 
changed conditions, trying to make the best 
of them—resumed their old tyranny. They 
were more judicious, no doubt; but not one 
whit more virtuous or, in the long run, 
more wise. The negroes might be crushed 
for a time ; in the good old times of slavery 
they had been crushed, and, again, when 
“ reconstruction ” came, they seemed to 
collapse. But this could not always be so. 
The spirit of liberty had entered in and 
must grow more and more. Had the whites 
only seen it, they might have ruled so wisely 
that all future trouble would be averted. 
They did not see it. They were blinded, 
not only by lust of power, but still more by 
hatred of tho race they had so long oppressed. 
To hate a man thoroughly you should have 
done him an injury; and surely the whites 
had done the negroes mortal injury. White- 
rule, as described by Mr. Clowes, is 
quite as disgraceful as tho black-rule it had 
superseded. Every evil device for over¬ 
riding the law, from falsifying voting 
papers and making voters drunk to tho uso 
of revolvers, was resorted to. There was 
no secret about the devices, because there 
was no sense of shame. “ There is no con¬ 
ceivable scoundrelism,” writes Mr. Clowes, 
“ that is not, or has not, been practised in 
the South to neutralise tho negro vote” 
(p. 85). The result was that tho white 
minority in all tho States not only gained 
the ascendency, but left tho black popula- 
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tion unrepresented and worso than uncared 
for. 

This could not last for ever. The negroes 
by degrees began to realise their rights and 
to feel their strength. The best of them 
were conscious of the defects under which 
they laboured—defects of education and of 
a sense of moral responsibility. It may be 
true that the negro can never develop as far 
ns the white man, that at his highest he is 
comparatively childish. The testimony on 
tho point is contradictory. Perhaps here, 
ns elsewhere, it is true that wo cannot toll 
what the negro is capable of until he tries. 
Assuredly, in the quarter of a century 
which has elapsed since lie had any chance 
of progress at all, he has moved forward 
wonderfully. And, be his highest reach 
what it may, it is higher than the reach of 
tho lower order of white men. The tyranny 
of ignorant negroes succeeded the slave 
tyranny of the whites, and was in turn suc¬ 
ceeded by the white tyranny, which still 
obtains. But since the downfall of negro 
rule in the South, the mental and moral 
condition of the negro has greatly changed ; 
and when the day of reckoning comes—as 
come it must—the Southern white will have 
to render his account to a race very different 
from that which he reckoned with before. 
The present crisis is due to the blundering 
of the Southern white. He has neglected 
his opportunity. 

The idea of the Southern white, says 
Mr. Clowes, seems to be that, though danger 
is ahead, it is too far ahead for him to 
trouble himself much about it. “ I do not 
fear the negro,” he says in effect, “ I do 
not believe in his power of organisation; 
and, if he were to rise, we could crush him 
into resignation.” So he will not mend his 
ways ; and his unbelief will continue until 
the day when the negro, wearied of oppres¬ 
sion, shall arise and prove his power. What 
he endured when he was a slave he will not 
always endure now that he is, or has the 
chance of being, a free man. 

Of course “remedies” havo been pro¬ 
posed. “Education” is one; but educa¬ 
tion, even in this country, has not ennobled 
the lower sections of society. It gives the 
capable a chance; to tho incapable it is 
useless, and to the ill-disposed it is a weapon 
for mischief. It is too late to withdraw 
from the negro the nominal equality the 
law has given him, else it ftiiglit be hoped 
that the whito man, having reduced him to a 
state of dependence, might treat him more 
tolerantly; but, if it were practicable, this 
would be no true remedy. Intermarriage 
and the consequent unification of the races 
seems to be impossible for some centuries 
to come at least; and the problem will not 
wait for a solution until then. According to 
Mr. Clowes, the ideal solution is the abolition 
of the negro by sending him to Africa. That 
the race which has laboured for so many 
generations on American soil should bo 
sent from what is now its native land to 
foreign parts, seems hardly just. But just 
or unjust, such a solution is not likely to be 
effected. For one thing, the numbers to 
be removed are too great. It is more 
possible that the negroes might be induced 
gradually to concentrate themselves in some 
portion of the States ; but neither this nor 


any other peaceable method is likely to be 
put into operation, for the reason given to 
Mr. Clowes by “ one of the most distin¬ 
guished of living American statesmen” :— 

“ If my country should ever come to incurable 
disaster,” he said, “ it will be, I am convinced, 
because it is the incurable habit of my country¬ 
men to cherish the belief that they are so 
much the special care of Providence that it 
would be superfluous on their part to take even 
simple and ordinary precautions for their own 
protection.” 

For this reason Mr. Clowes himself is not 
hopeful that his “ideal” or any other 
“ remedy ” will be adopted. 

And it is idle to expect that white and 
negro will dwell peacefully side by side, 
each lespeeting the rights of the other, 
without attempting to intermingle. The 
race-hatred is too intense ever to be rooted 
out of the whito Americans. The stories 
told by Mr. Clowes are of precisely the 
same order as those commonly told in the 
last days of slavery. The lowest type of 
white holds himself, and is held by other 
whites, to be immeasurably superior to the 
highest specimen of a negro. Mr. Clowes 
writes :— 

“Throughout the South the social position of 
the man in whose veins negro blood courses is 
unalterably fixed from birth. The child may 
grow to be wise, to be wealthy, to be entrusted 
even with the responsibilities of office, but he 
always bears with him tho visible marks of his 
origin, and those marks condemn him to re¬ 
main for ever at the bottom of the social 
ladder. To incur this condemnation ho need 
not be by any means black. A quarter, an 
eighth, nay, a sixteenth of African blood is 
sufficient to deprive him of all chances of 
social equality with the white man. For the 
being with the hated taint there is positively 
no social mercy. A white man may be ignorant, 
vicious, and poor. For him, in spite of all, the 
door is ever kept open. But the black, or 
coloured man, no matter what his personal 
merits may bo, is ruthlessly shut out. The 
white absolutely declines to associate with him 
on equal terms. A line has been drawn, and 
he who, from either side, crosses that lino has 
to pay the penalty. If it be the negro who 
dares to cross, cruelty and violence chase him 
promptly back again, or kill him for his 
temerity. If it be the white, ostracism is the 
recognised penalty ” (p. 87). 

Even supposing all negroes could be 
banished from America, the question would 
still remain how to dispose of the Southern 
whites. Their disregard of law is de¬ 
veloping. Italians are tho latest victims of 
their murderous instincts. And the govern¬ 
ment at Washington can give no satis¬ 
factory assurances to the Italian government 
simply because in the South it is helpless 
against the prevailing and too long per¬ 
mitted and even encouraged lawlessness. 
Mr. Clowes asserts that 

“if the racial crimes and outrages which are of 
daily occurrence in the Southern States were 
taking place in a semi-civilised part of Europe,” 
and were “ only half as well advertised as the 
events in Bulgaria were,” “ the public senti¬ 
ment of Europe would be aroused, and reform 
secured even at the cost of war.” 

Such public sentiment, as to tho negro at 
least, does not exist oven in the North, where 
“ Sambo ” may indeed be a man, and as 


such despised, but is certainly not recog¬ 
nised as a brother. The truth is, the long, 
continued slave-system, based as it was on a 
total disregard of human obligations and 
rights, has resulted in an arrested moral 
growth ; and the roots of the present trouble 
lie not so much in negro inferiority as in 
this defect in the moral sentiment of the 
white population of the South. 

Before the Civil War, Theodore Parker 
predicted that slavery “ would go down in 
blood.” Plenty of remedies were proposed 
in those days for tho peaceful solution of that 
problem. One was not unlike the present 
“ideal” remedy advocated by Mr. Clowes 
and others. But a peaceful settlement was 
impossible then, as it is impossible now. 
How far short of a true settlement the Civil 
War was, we know. Not war, not even the 
American constitution, with or without 
Amendment XV., could liberate the negro. 
He is not free even yet. He has not in 
him tho true spirit of freedom, or without 
him the requisite social conditions. But, 
although war and law could not make him 
free, they did him this service, that they 
oponed up the way, so that he could seek 
liberty for himself. He is seeking it, and 
with more ability than might have been 
expected. His sense of freedom is growing; 
and by-and-by, when he feels his power, that 
fool’s dream of tho Southern whites—that 
they can afford to despise him and are able 
always to crush him—will be rudely broken, 
and the new tyranny, like the old, will go 
down in blood. That will not be a remedy. 
No remedy but time and what it brings is 
possible. But it will be a step onward, 
Walter Lewin, 


MEDIEVAL TREATISES OX ENGLISH 
HUSBANDRY. 

Walter of Henley's Husbandry, together with 
an anonymous Husbandry, Senescltaucie, and 
Robert Grosseteste's Rules. Translations 
&c., by Elizabeth Lamond. Introduc¬ 
tion by W. Cunningham, D.D. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

It is not always recognised how closely the 
land and its cultivation were bound up with 
the development of early institutions, with 
the possibilities of the progress of society, 
and of the social condition of those who, 
under the much abused feudal system, drew 
their livelihood from it. 

A most important contribution to these 
studies in England is tho issue by the Royal 
Historical Society of the four treatises 
which, from about the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries, formed the chief written 
guidance on husbandry available to our 
forefathers. 

“Tho general subject” of these tracts, says 
Dr. Cunningham, “is the management of 
estates; and in the management of an estate 
the successful working of the home-farm—under 
the superintendence of a bailiff, and by means 
of the services of tlicvillans, with the assistance 
of hired labourers—was the chief element of 
success. They deal primarily with bailiff¬ 
farming ... as it was organised in the 
thirteenth century;” containing “practical 
hints set forth by practical men to assist others 
in the management of their affairs.” 

The chief of these tracts, that by Walter 
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of Henley, treats of tillage, the care of 
animals, and other rural operations, and 
how the lord, himself supervising all, may 
thriftily manage his estate. The directions 
for obtaining an “ extent ” or survey of the 
property, for choosing servants and over¬ 
sight of workers, are suggestive of some¬ 
thing else besides husbandry—a connexion 
recognised by Sir A. Fitzherbert’s printer, 
three centuries later’, who, seeing how well 
the “Boke of Surveying” “agreeth with 
the argument of the other small bokes, as 
court baron, court hundred, and chartuaxy,” 
printed them all together. 

The second tract deals with “the way 
in which a man ought to direct bailiffs 
and provosts about rendering the account 
of a manor,” entering into details of 
the cost of carts, seed, and payment of 
labourers, of the return from produce, 
the dairy and live stock, large and small. 
Not many MSS. of this are known; but 
of these few one is at Paris, incorporated 
with Walter’s treatise, the contents of the 
two having been rearranged. This com¬ 
pound work was printed by Lacour in 1856 
as one composition, under the title of 
“ Traite inedit d’economie rurale.” 

The Seneschaucie (our third tract) de¬ 
scribes the duties and functions of the various 
manorial officers, the steward, bailiff, &c., 
including the lord himself, down to the 
waggoner and the dairy-maid. This tract, 
together withalarger proportion of Walter’s, 
furnished much material to the compiler of 
Fleta for parts of chaps, lxxi.-lxxxviii. of his 
second book, showing of how much authority 
and value were these practical guides, whose 
date is thus indicated as not later than 
Edward I. 

The Buies were made to help a great lady 
“to guard and govern her lands and house.” 
They teach little of husbandry, but more of 
the management of produce and the rule of a 
household. They are full of social and 
domestic details; and it is with a curious 
sensation that we sit behind the old-world 
curtain and watch the ordering of the ser¬ 
vants, tho seating of the guests, the courtesy 
of the table, the stately behaviour of the 
mistress. Like the later Anglo-French 
“Manicre de Langage” of the fourteenth 
century, published by M. Paul Meyer, all 
these treatises, but particularly the Buies, 
shed a reflex light of a most fascinating hue 
upon our early social life. 

The most important, however, and the 
most permanently in use was Walter of 
Henley’s work, of which the editors have 
examined and compared twenty-one MSS. 
(six of which are at Cambridge), besides in¬ 
dicating others. The text is printed from 
the Luffield MS. in the university library 
at Cambridge, as presenting the closest ap¬ 
proach to the original form. A translation 
on which Miss Lamond has expended much 
loving care, renders all these tracts accessible 
to the many students for whom the old 
Anglo-French of the originals is a stumbling- 
block, while Dr. Cunningham prefixes a 
useful sketch of the economy of an estate in 
the thirteenth century. 

One interesting sign of the vitality of the 
old English speech in the midst of the 
contemporary French, only glanced at 
by tho oditors, may bo pointed out hero, 


viz., the quotation of proverbs in English. 
One of these, 

“ Wo that strechet forberre ban his wytel [whittle] 
wyle reche 

In be straue his fet he mot streche,” 

occurs in Walter’s prologue, where a 
couple of French proverbs also come 
in. In one of tho chapters of Fleta, 
which draws upon Walter of Henley (lib. ii. 
cap. 72), we find “ quod Anglice dicitur, Ofte 
treste lokes maketh treuue hynnen ”; and 
all may be compared with several similar 
English utterances quoted by Nioole Bozon 
in his Contes a few years later. 

Lucy Toulmin Smith. 


NEW NOVELS. 

There and Back. By George Macdonald. 

In 3 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Bell Barry. By Bichard Ashe King. In 2 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Laird o' Cock-pen. By “Bita.” In 3 
vols. (White.) 

Marne Warden. By J. D. Hutcheson. 

(Alexander Gardner.) 

The Weird of Deadly Hollow. By Bertram 
Mitford. (Sutton, Drowley & Co.) 

A Little Irish Girl, <(r. By Mrs. Hunger- 
ford. (Henry.) 

The Cobbler of Comikeranium. By Bev. 

A. N. Malan. (Sampson Low.) 

The Children of the Fire Mountain. By T. B. 
Clegg. (Biggs.) 

Always in the Way. By Thomas Jeans. 
(Trischler.) 

Thebe is such a strong family resemblance 
between Mr. George Macdonald’s novels— 
at least those later novels which are com¬ 
pounds of piety, mystical theology, passion, 
strong speech, and strong action — that 
when an addition is made to the family, 
the only criticism that need be passed 
consists in saying if it is a credit or 
not. Granting, then, that Mr. Macdonald 
has a right to place his ideals of conduct 
and righteousness before his readers 
in the form of men and women who are 
always thinking aloud, even at the risk 
of occasionally boring them, it should be 
said at once that There and Back is one of the 
best books its author has recently published. 
There are strong incidents and strong char¬ 
acters in it, but not too many of them. 
Sir Wilton L’Estrange, the testy,selfish, sen¬ 
sual baronet, and Mrs. Wylder, the Australian 
wife of the squire, who has never disciplined 
her nature, takes morphia at home, and reads 
French novels in church, make a good pair; 
while Bichard, the baronet blacksmith- 
son, and Barbara, Mrs. Wylder’s loveable 
daughter, make another. Lady Ann, the 
baronet’s last wife, in spite of her limited 
intellectual horizon, is an excellent because 
natural sketch ; and even the clergyman— 
Wingfold the rector—who, as the imperso¬ 
nation of the awful power of goodness is 
bound to figure in any work of Mr. Mac¬ 
donald’s—is not too much in evidence. Then 
the folks with whom Bichard, Barbara, and 
Wingfold are naturally brought into asso¬ 
ciation, and whom they influence—of course 
for good—are such as might be found in 


ordinary life or ordinary fiction. In short, 
Mr. Macdonald has not published a more 
generally readable or enjoyable story than 
There and Back-, and, although there are 
in it many passages full of religiosity and 
“philosophy" which are eminently skip* 
pable, they are so dotted over three volumes 
that the skipping of them is an easy matter. 

Bell Barry is a provoking book. There 
is a great deal of farcical and almost Handy- 
Andyish Irish cleverness in it; but this 
almost spoils the plot, which is in reality 
serious nearly to tragedy. By himself, 
Bell Barry’s father, the teetotal lecturer, 
supplies a good deal of fun, in spite of his 
being, or because he is, “ a mere picture or 
shadow of a man — like all pedants—or 
rather a wooden figure, carved by other 
hands, with as much animation, mobility, 
and naturalness, as the figure-head of a 
collier.” He affords mirth to his audience 
and, through his very Hibernian servant, 
to the readers of this book, while he sup¬ 
plies Dick, the volatile Irish journalist and 
the moving spirit of the story, with any 
number of excuses for mischievous tricks. 
Occasionally, however, this sort of comedy 
jars with the main plot, which deals 
with the discovery of the murderer of 
Stewart Bivers’s unworthy wife—a discovery 
that is as remarkable a piece of detective 
business as has figured in recent fiction. 
But, in spite of this, little fault can be 
found with Bell Barry, which is, in point of 
ability, very far superior to the average 
novel in which the average Irishman plays 
his pranks. The ultra-feminine reader, 
perhaps, will not see much in Stewart 
Eivers to recommend him to Bell Barry; but 
Bell herself is an admirable embodiment of 
courageous womanliness, as she shows in 
the scenes on board ship, where, on account 
of what looks like an elopement, she is the 
target for the slings and arrows of an 
enraged and uncharitable Mrs. Grundy. 

In The Laird o' Cockpen the writer who 
styles herself “Bita ” is good enough to take 
a tour in Scotland and even to express her 
horror of a Scotch Sunday. But while she 
has taken “ The Laird o’ Cockpen” for the 
title of her story, its spirit is the spirit of 
“ Auld Bobin Gray.” Itis true thatthelaird 
whom the half-Scotch half-English heroine 
marries, and even learns ultimately to love, 
is not quite se old as the successful rival of 
“ Young Jamie;” buthemakes up by social 
stiffness for any deficiency in years, and is a 
sufficient contrast to the vivacious Douglas 
Hay. If the reproduction of the “Auld 
Bobin Gray ” story were all the work that 
“ Bita ” had set for herself in her new book, 
it would hardly have been worth giving up 
three volumes to. But she makes Hay not 
only in love with the sensitive, impression¬ 
able heroine Athole, but also entangled by a 
siren, Dora Dunleith—the familiar “ vision 
in pale amber silk, clinging in soft folds to 
the lissom slender figure ”—and she brings 
on the scene and into the centre of the plot 
Huel Penryth, a strong Cornislmian, whoso 
life the siren has wrecked. She has thus 
abundance of material out of which to make 
a good story, and it may be allowed that she 
does make the most of it. The return of the 
laird from the dead after—very fortunately 
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—Athole, as a widow, has rejected Douglas 
Hay, and so earned an encomium from 
Huel Penryth, is the only altogether 
commonplace incident in the best story 
that “Eita” has yet written. Scotch and 
English manners and religion are contrasted 
rather too often. 

As a modem Scotch story, with a con¬ 
siderable amount of modem Scotch dialect in 
it, Maitie Warden undoubtedly deserves more 
than a word of cordial praise. Some of 
Maisie’s characteristics seem English rather 
than Scotch ; but on the whole she makes a 
fair present-day Mysie Happer, while her 
father, the miller, is a good specimen of the 
crusty Scotchfather. It must be allowed, how¬ 
ever, that there is not an adequate equivalent 
to Sir Piercie Shafton. Stephen Wingate 
who, for a time, seems likely to take the 
part, proves finally quite unequal to it. He 
shows himself indeed to bo, in the English 
school-boy slang — of which, by-the-way, 
there is a considerable amount in this book— 

‘‘ an out-and-outcad, ’ ’ who seems quite willing 
to get another person accused of murder, if 
not positively to commit murder himself. 
Stephen’s rival, Alan Maitland, will hardly 
seem to lovers of love-stories to be quite 
spirited enough for such a girl as Maisie 
Warden to accept as a sweetheart; and pro¬ 
bably Barbour, the miller’s own favourite for 
the hand of his daughter, will be generally 
regarded as the superior of both Wingate 
and Maitland in all genuine manly quali¬ 
ties. The incidents of the story, although 
they are undoubtedly of the “stock” kind, 
are very well managed. Altogether, the 
writer of Maisie Warden , when he has mas¬ 
tered the art of condensation, will make a 
more than average novelist. 

The Weird of Deadly llolloic is simply a 
supper of human horrors, served up with 
no literary sauce to speak of. Still, a big 
feed, even if only fit for a savage, is a big 
feed; and Mr. Bertram Mitford certainly 
provides it. Beginning with a wild domestic 
quarrel, which ends in what has all the 
appearance of a murder close to Earl’s 
Court, he proceeds to South Africa and the 
gorges of the Eooi Euggens Bergen; and 
there he excels the writers of all penny 
dreadfuls and of all shilling shockers. Not 
to speak of the Niekirk fratricide and its 
attendant tragedies, which are thrown in as 
it were gratis, he makes his hero commit 
bigamy, unintentionally it is true, but not 
the less really. Then the second wife is 
murdered under circumstances of almost 
unmentionable atrocity by a Bushman, and 
the Bushman is literally roasted to death 
by the infuriated husband; The first wife 
turns up, expressly to prove the bigamy, of 
course; and in the last page even she is 
seen contemplating being murdered a second 
time. It is only fair to Mr. Mitford to say 
that he has considerable powers of graphic 
description, though even in this department 
of art no is too much of an impressionist. 

Mrs. Hungerford is seen at her simplest 
—one had almost said at her silliest—but 
not quite at her best, in the little volume of 
stories of which “ A Little Irish Girl ” is the 
longest. She requires more elbow room 
than is here allowed to do justice to the 
feminine flutterings, flirtations, and vacilla¬ 


tions in which she revels. No doubt the 
“adventures” which give an excuse for 
some of the short stories that appear here 
are agreeably comic—such as “ The Wrong 
Turning,” in which a too typical young 
gentleman of the period by a natural mistake 
finds himself, and in liis agitation leaves his 
watch, in the bedroom of a far too typical 
young lady. The end is one characteristic 
of Mrs. Hungerford. “ ‘ Was ’ (plucking 
nervously at the bottom of the coat )— 1 was 
I looking very dreadful ? ’ ‘ Oh! darling 

heart! I Low could you look that V ’ cries he, 
straining her to his breast.” A somewhat 
similar adventure, styled “ Sans-culotte,” is 
not quite so successfully managed. It sug¬ 
gests somehow that the scoundrel in it should 
either have attempted nothing at all, or 
have attempted a great deal more by way of 
injury to a rival than he actually accom¬ 
plishes. All things considered, “ A Little 
Irish Girl ” is the brightest and best because 
most truly Irish of this collection ; and that 
in spite of the fact that the provoking 
heroine does not know her own mind for 
forty minutes together, and acts in such a 
way as would have disgusted a man looking 
out for a fair amount of balance of judg¬ 
ment in the girl he contemplated making 
his wife. Still, Mrs. Hungerford never 
fails to be prettily piquant alike in style and 
in incident, and this volume will probably 
bo enjoyed quite as much as anything she 
has ever written. 

Mr. Malan communicates to the public in 
his preface the interesting information that 
he writes the stories which have secured 
him a considerable reading constituency 
among boys almost entirely between nine 
and eleven p.m. Evidently, however, in¬ 
spiration is a variable quantity with him as 
it is with most other writers, for in The 
Cobbler of Comikeranium he is certainly not 
up to his usual mark. It is too pre¬ 
posterously improbable, this story of the 
discovery by means of a dream of a treasure 
which enables Cobbler Joe Grabbler to set 
up in business as a farmer, and also to 
relieve the embarrassments of an impecu¬ 
nious, though pious and philanthropic, 
clergyman. Then county society — con¬ 
sisting of the usual elements, the squire, 
the doctor, the vicar, and the captain—is 
; rather roughly sketched. Finally, the in¬ 
cident of Joe’s capture of the brush has too 
slight a connection with the general plot. 
Yet The Cobbler of Comikeranium is a cheery, 
wholesome book, that might well be put 
in the hands of a boy. The love-making 
between Joe and the farmer’s daughter is 
very pretty of its kind. But there is far too 
little of it. 

There is an air of special knowledge 
about The Children of the Fire Mountain ; its 
author is evidently familiar with the South 
Seas, and with the infamies of the thinly- 
disguised slave trade there. It is not notable, 
however, for originality of plot. Eufus Morgan 
—or rather the ^wado-Bufus—is a common¬ 
place scoundrel of the familiar buccaneer 
type; and the adventures of the children of 
the fire mountain, although sensational 
enough in their way, are such as might be 
manufactured by any Australian imitator of 
Mr, Eider Haggard. This book is good for 


rendering a short railway journey tolerable. 
That is all that can be said for it. 

Ahcays in the Way is in effect the auto¬ 
biography of a good-natured little man, 
who is in the habit of “ getting in the way ” 
whithersoever he goes, but who also has a 
knack of getting out of all his scrapes, and 
who, after proving a good genius to a 
brother—that, however, deserves such treat¬ 
ment—is finally settled in a village in the 
Bavarian Tyrol. There, indeed, he seems 
to be at last safe from all tormentors. This 
book is simply a bit of good, kindly fool¬ 
ing. Poor little Eummins’s adventures in 
Scotland are especially well told. 

William Wallace. 


DECENT THEOLOGY. 

A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philippian*, Cohesions, and to 
Philemon. By Joseph Agar Beet. (ITodder & 
Stoughton.) To those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Beet’s previous works, it will be 
enough to say that the present volume, on the 
third group of St. Paul’s Epistles, is marked 
by the same high qualities of accurate scholar¬ 
ship and exegetical skill as distinguished those 
excellent commentaries. Mr. Beet v rites 
expressly for two classes of readers—for 
students of the Greek Testament and for in¬ 
telligent readers of the English Bible ” ; and it 
is no doubt for the sake of the latter that he 
supplies a literal translation, which, however, 
will be fully appreciated only by the former. 
As his chief helpers ho takes, “ as before, 
Meyer and Hofmann among German, and 
Ellicott and Lightfoot among English com¬ 
mentators,” but without sacrificing to any of 
them the independence of his own judgment. As 
an example of his ability as an expositor, we 
may refer particularly to his interpretation of 
the critical passage, Phil. ii. 6. In the intro¬ 
ductory sections and in special notes and dis¬ 
sertations, Mr. Beet supplies all needful matter 
for the intelligent study of the Epistles of the 
imprisonment; but why does he persist in 
speaking of Paul’s prison and of the damp 
walls of his dungeon, seeing that Paul, though 
in bonds, was nevertheless, according to the 
Acts, permitted to live in his own hired house P 
Of the Epistles before us, Mr. Beet considers 
that that to the Philippians, evidently written 
from Rome, was the earliest, and consequently 
that the others must have been written from 
Rome also. Their genuineness, he thinks, may 
be accepted “without a shadow of a doubt,” 
on the ground “of their universal and confident 
reception throughout the Roman Empire, by 
friends and enemies, in the latter part of the 
second century, of their deep and broad and 
minute agreement with the thought and 
phraseology of Paul, and of their matchless, 
independent worth ”—the errors at Colossae 
and the Gnosticism attacked in the Epistle being 
no obstacle. Mr. Beet does not supply an 
exhaustive discussion of this subject, which 
could not be looked for in a work of this 
compass; but his treatment of it is able and 
fair-minded, and his conclusion will meet the 
approval of the majority of Biblical students in 
this country. It may be pointed out to him, 
however, that, though Cerinthus was a con¬ 
temporary of the apostle John (in his old age), 
it would not follow that his influence was 
abroad so early as the time of Paul. 

Gesehichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons. 
Yon Theodor Zahn. Zweiter Band: Urkunden 
und Belege zum ersten und dritten Band. 
Ersto Halite.—Zweite Halfte; I. Abtheilung. 
(Leipzig: Deichert.) In these two volumes, or 
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rather parts of one volume, the student has 
placed before him a rich fund of materials for 
the history of the Now Testament canon; the 
first treats of the most important lists of the 
New Testament writings and other kindred 
matters; the second deals with Marcion’s 
gospel and “ Apostolicum,” Tatian, Aphraates 
in comparison with the Peshito, spurious letters 
of Paul (the Epistle to the Laodiceans, Ac.), 
and ends with the commencement of a section 
on the Apocryphal Gospels. More than one 
hundred pages are devoted to the Vfuratorian 
Canon, which Prof. Zahn has made the subject 
of a more minute and elaborate criticism than 
nny previous writer. He supplies both an 
emended Latin text and a re-translation into 
Greek; hut some of his conjectures, especially 
his attempt to foist in 1 Peter, and at the same 
time get rid of Peter’s Apocalypse, are of 
questionable value. It is improbable, he 
argues, that the writer should have omitted 
Peter; but the same remark applies to James, 
and was he likely, after having disposed of the 
Epistles, to bring in 1 Peter as the very last of 
the authentic books in connexion with the 
Apocalypse of John P The inclusion of the 
Revelation of Peter ns the last of the New 
Testament books in the Catalogue Claromon- 
tanus shows how little this emendation is 
warranted. The conjecture (adapted from 
Trcgelles) of M ttXmros after the mention 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, as the original 
which the writer erroneously translated ah 
ainicis, as though he bad read is 

ingenious and plausible. As to the date and 
origin of the Canon, Prof. Zahn dissents from 
the usual judgment of critics. In the precision 
with which Pius is described as sitting on the 
cathedral chair of the church of the city of 
Rome, he set s rather evidence of a non-Roman, 
though still admitting a distinctly Western 
origin; and in the relation of the writer to 
Montanism a proof of a much later date than 
that generally assumed as implied in nuperrime, 
probably about 210. But perhaps Zahn’s most 
important service to Biblical scholarship in the 
present instalment of his work is the attempted 
restoration of Marcion’s text, so far as it varies 
from Tischendorf’s Editio VIII. critica major 
(1809-1872). We cannot here go into details, 
but Prof. Zahn seems to have ground for his 
contention that previous restorers have erred 
from not giving Tertullian credit for being at 
least as good a Grecian as themselves : for 
example, in Luke xiv. 21, where Tertullian 
particularly emphasises mot ns as Marcion’s 
reading for ipytohli. Ilisown restoration, with 
ample commentary supplying all the original 
authorities, will certainly bo welcomed as an 
invaluable boon by Biblical students. 

Thr Epistle to the Behrens, With Notes. By 
C. J. Vaughan. (Macmillan.) The Epistle to 
the Hebrews has certainly received a great deal 
of attention of late, and it is indeed a remark¬ 
able coincidence that within the last seven 
years no less than four commentaries on this 
Epistle should have come from Cambridge, all 
bv ex-fellows of the same college (Trinity) and 
former masters in the same school (Harrow). 
The Dean of Llandatf's little hook, as he himself 
calls it, will not indeed compare in complete¬ 
ness any more than in bulk with Dr. W ostcott s 
elaborate work published before his elevation to 
the episcopate; hut it will not on that account 
be unwelcome to the student. For one thing, 
it contains no introduction, except so far as the 
short preface supplies the place of one. Here, 
indeed, Dr. Vaughan finds space to intimate 
bis views on some of the leading questions 
proper to Einlt Hung ; and bis remark on the im¬ 
possibility of the Paul of the Romans and the 
Ephesians changing into the Paul of the 
Hebrews and then changing back again into 
the Paul of the Pastoral Epistles, mokes an 
effective point. Dr. Vaughan does not pretend 


to say who wrote the Hebrews; and, while 
admitting the suggestion of Apollos to bo “ a 
plausible guess,” he considers the silence of 
antiquity to be unfavourable, if not fatal, to it. 
His notes on the text are particularly full on 
the phraseology of the Epistle, with ample 
illustrations from the Septuagint and the New 
Testament. In the louts reratus, ix. 4, he 
adopts the explanation of (\autra usual with 
orthodox commentators, to which, however, 
there appears the decisive objection that it leaves 
the enumeration of the contents of the holy place 
as incomplete as before, with the added diffi¬ 
culty that the writer knew bettor. Dr. 
Vaughan’s work, which is the result of thirty 
years’ practical experience in preparing students 
for ordination, may be confidently taken as 
well adapted to the requirements of the young 
candidate for orders. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Hf.nrik Ihsen will, in all probability, visit 
England within the next few days, attracted, it 
is said, by the glowing accounts which have 
reached him of the acting of his last work 
“ Hedda Gabler ” at the Vaudeville. 

Pkof. Sayue— if it be not premature again 
to style him so—hopes to be back in England 
by about the beginning of June. After coining 
down the Nile in his newly-bought dahabinh 
htar, he made a short archaeological excursion 
in the Delta, and proposed to leave Alexandria 
on May 20. 

The annual Wykehamist dinner—at which, 
as we stated last week, Mr. 8. R. Gardiner is to 
take the chair- will be held on Wednesday, 
June IT, at. the Criterion. Among the stewards 
are Prof. 8. R. Driver, of Oxford; and Mr. G. 
E. Buckle, editor of the Tint's. Old Wyke¬ 
hamists will he interested to know that, besides 
Mr. llolgate’s Register of Commoners from 
18:50 to 1800, a collection of “Notions” has 
just been brought out by Mr. R. G. K. Wrench, 
who has spared no pains in tracing the ety¬ 
mology and dialectal usage of the words. Both 
of these books may he obtained from Mr. J. 
Wells, bookseller to Winchester College. 

Mrs. Alexander Ireland's Memoir of Mrs. 
Carlyle is delayed, like so many other hooks of 
popular interest, until the American Copyright 
Act comes into force, in July. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly 
publish Shades ij' the doth in Greece at Certain 
Sunctnarits Itmnthi Ejrnculetl, by Mr. Louis 
Dyer, formerly assistant-professor in Harvard 
University. The book represents a course of 
lectures delivered by Mr. Dyer at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, U.8.A. ; but the material has 
undergone very thorough revision, and notes 
and appendixes have been added on special 
points. After an introductory chapter on 
Greek religion in general, Mr. Dyer deals 
successively with Demeter at Eleusis and 
Cnidus, Dionysus in Thrace and old Attica, 
Dionysus at Athens, Tfce Gods at Eleusis, 
Aesculapius at Epidaurus and Athens. Aphro¬ 
dite at Paphos, and Apollo at Delos. 

Mr. John Murray announces n new book 
of travels by Mrs. Bishop (Miss Isabella Bird), 
entitled Winters' Jon nays in Persia anti Knr- 
tlistan, with a Summer in the Upper Kanin 
Regions, and a Visit 1 o the Rayah Nestorians. 
It will be illustrated with a map. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons have 
in the press The Earlier Heliyitm of Isratl, being 
the Baird Lecture for 1888-89, by Dr. James 
Robertson, professor of oriental languages in 
the university of Glasgow. 

Messrs. James R. Osciood, McIlvai.ve & 
Co., of AIbemarle-street, will be the English 
publishers of Mr. George Kennan’s articles, 
reprinted from the Century with the original 


illustrations, on “Siberia and tho Russian Exile 
System.” 

There has been more delay than was antici¬ 
pated in tho preparation of the Giiitlt IMh 
Books, owing to the peculiar difficulties of com¬ 
piling a work of this nature; but it is now 
ready, and will be published by Mr. Henry 
Frowde in the course of two or three weeks. 
The number of books arranged alphabetically 
by subjects is about six thousand, which bare 
been carefully selected by more than a hundred 
specialists, under the editorship of Mr. E. B. 
Sargant and Mr. Bernhard Whishaw. In addi¬ 
tion to the titles of books, there are also given 
the prices, and in many cases brief descriptive 
notes. 

Messrs. Lonomans have in the press a 
Histoiy of England for Pupil Teachers, by Mr, 
Osmund Airy, inspector of schools for Birming¬ 
ham, and editor of the Lauderdale papers for 
the Camden Society. 

The Mission of Christianity: a Modem 
Religious Enquiry, by Mr. Frank Ballard, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Heinemann will publish next week s 
popular edition of Mr. Sidney Whitman’s Imyerid 
Germany, which brought theauthorcomplimen- 
tary letters not only from such authorities as 
Prof. Goldwin-Smitb and Prof. Blackie, but 
also from Prince Bismarck and Count Moltke. 
The new edition is dedicated to Prince 
Bismarck. 

Mr. Richard Jackson, of Iceds, will pub¬ 
lish early in June an Historical Guide to lork- 
sliirc, by Mr. William Wheater, with more than 
200 illustrations from the pencil of Mr J. 
Ayton Symington. There will also he a large- 
paper edition, bound in two volumes. 

The next volume of the Camelot series will 
be Shorter Stories of Dickens, with an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. Frank T. Marzials. 

Mr. William Heinemann is to-day pule 
fishing a shilling edition of Mr. Bucbanans 
The Moment AJUr, which relates the curious 
experiences of Maurizio Modena in the fer 
moments during which he wns suspended upon 
the gallows, before the rope broke anil sav™ 
his life. 

Another copy of the original edition of 
Browning’s Panline has just turned up, making 
eight copies now known to be extant. It u an 
uncut copy, some of the leaves being unopened, 
and is in the possession of Miss Millard of 
Teddington. 

Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, will, on Thursday 
next, May 21, begin a course of four lectures 
at the Royal Institution on “The Orchestra 
considered in connexion with the Develop¬ 
ment of the Overture ” ; and Mr. A. H. Choree, 
professor of chemistry in the Royal Academ) 
of Arts, will, on Saturday, May 30, beg®» 
course of three lectures on "The Scicnt®, 


Study of Decorative Colour.” 

The first annual meeting of the trustees after 
the passing of the recent Shakspcre Trust P 
was held at the Town Hall, Slratford-upm- 
Avon, on May 5, Mr. C. E. Flower in thecto'- 
The accounts for the year ending March 31 
showed that the receipts for the admission 
visitors to the birthplace, the museum, and he 
Place reached the total of £S57 15s., while 
income from funded property amounted t° 
0s. Gd., which, with a £1 rent and £ 3 , 

for photographing tho birthplace, brou? M 
entire income to £932 18s. fid. The ana 
expenditure for salaries, wages, arid P®* j 
was £ 300 , and the rates, taxes, repairs.!no 1 1 
other expenses being added, the whole “ ishn ' 
ments came to £596 17s. 9d., leaving a r 
satisfactory balance. The number of peep 
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who visited the birthplace during the year is 
estimated to be 22,017, which, as compared with 
the year ending in lS.si, when the total was 
only 12,300, shows an ever-increasing interest 
in the memory of the poet. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Elliot Stock 
has received sufficient encouragement to issue 
a fourth volume of Book-Prices Current, which, 1 
ns readers of the Academy know, has now 
found a French imitator in M. Gausseron. It 
is needless to point out how the value of this 
work, to botli librarians and bibliophiles, is 
greatly enhanced by being extended over a 
series. It happens that 1 S!)<) was not con¬ 
spicuous for the quality of tlio collections dis¬ 
persed. Undoubtedly the most notable sale 
was that of “ a portion of the library ” of 
Mr. Thomas Gaisford, whose 221s books realised 
£9183. This high average of nearly four 
guineas each was caused by the presence of 
tlio four folios and several of the quartos of 
Shakspere, and some of the rarest of Blake’s 
illustrations. In quantity, the first place must 
be given to the library of the late Sir Edward 
Sullivan, some time Lord Chancellor of Ire¬ 
land, whose 0919 books sold at an average of 
£1 11s. 7d. But, as the editor, wearily 
remarks- g 

“ the majority of sales were made up of lots which 
have been noted over and over again—which never 
were of great interest at any time, nor hardly 
worthy of fresh consideration now.” 

We must not conclude this brief notice without 
testifying, from not a little experience, to the 
extreme accuracy with which the index is com¬ 
piled. We have never found it at fault. 

We are permitted to quote the quatrain 
which the Poet Laureate has prefixed to the 
edition of the fourteenth-century poem, Pearl, 
which has just been brought out by Mr. I. 
(iollancz; 

“ We lost you—for how long a time— 

True 1’carl of our poetic prime ! 

Wo found you, and you gleam re-set 
In Britain's lyric coronet.” 

The Rev. Dr. Kinns has written to us pro¬ 
testing against the general tone of the review 
of his book, t intern in the Hue]:, which appeared 
in the Academy of last week. In particular, 
he states that he received the diploma of Ph.D. 
some thirty years ago from the University of 
Jena. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Tun National Review, published since its 
foundation in 18,S3 by Messrs. W. II. Allen 
& Co., has been transferred to Mr. Edward 
Arnold, who will issue the June number at lb, 
Warwick-square, Paternoster-row. 

The June number of Har/ier* Magazine —the 
first to be published by Messrs. James R. 
Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.—will contain the 
opening chapters of Mr. du Mauriev’s first essay 
in fiction, “ Peter Ibbetson,” illustrated by the 
author ; and also the first of a series of historical 
and descriptive articles on London by Mr. 
Walter Besant. 

Papers of noto in the June < '< ntury will be 
‘ Play and Work in the Alps,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell, with illustrations by the former; 
anl the continuation of “At the Court of the 
Czar,” by Mr. George Dallas, of whom a 
portrait will appear as frontispiece. 

The novel to be published in the June 
number of Liigdnrott's Magazine will bn “ Gold 
of Praise,” by Mr. George Parsons Lathrop. 

A new serial story by Mr. J. E. Muddock, 
entitled “For Sweet Love’s Sake,” will be 
begun in Tinsbtfs Magazine for June; Mr. 
Hugh Clpments will resume his “ Weather 
Forecasts,” in a series of six articles; and a 


new feature will be Monthly Notes on Indoor 
and Outdoor Games. 

Messrs. Georoe PuiEir & Son will issuo. 
on June la, the first number of the lit nr Peter, 
a new illustrated monthly journal, devoted to 
ocean travel, price 3d. 

The following, which wo quote from the 
New York Critic of May 2, is instructive as 
showing the character which the publication of 
“literature” in newspapers is assuming in the 
United States. Not one of the authors whoso 
names are thus advertised can strictly be con¬ 
sidered an American : 

“ To-morrow’s publications in the newspapers of 
the McClure syndicate will include a paper by Prof. 
James Bryce on the international questions involved 
in the Now < (rleans lynching, Lord Wolseley’s 
article on Gen. Sherman, and essays or fiction by 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Miss Ellen 
Terry, Messrs. Stevenson, Haggard, Conan Doyle, 
and Marion Crawford.” 


UNI VERS1TY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. John Willis Clark, formerly fellow of 
Trinity, has been elected to succeed the late 
Dr. Luard in the office of registrary at Cam¬ 
bridge, by a majority of 362 votes to 181 given 
to his competitor, Mr. C. E. Grant. Mr. Claik 
is best known as the editor—or rather joint- 
author—of Willis’s Architectural Hi story of the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge’, and has 
at present in the press the Book of Observances 
of the Augustinian House of Barnwell, from 
MS. Harl. 3601 in the British Museum. The 
success of the long series of Greek plays at 
Cambridge has also been largely due to his 
energetic services ns secretary to the committee 
from the first. 

The hebdomadal council at Oxford, has ap¬ 
pointed a committee to consider the drafting 
of n statute for the creation of a new degree of 
Doctor of Letters; and it is further suggested 
that the committee should take into considera¬ 
tion the institution of a parallel degree in 
science. 

Another proposal that is gaining support at 
Oxford is the establishment of a new final 
honour school in English language and litera¬ 
ture. 

The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon Dr. W. C. 
Doane, Bishop of Albany, New York; and also 
the honorary degree of M.A. upon Mr. J. Y. 
Buchanan, university lecturer in geography. 

The office of high steward at Cambridge is 
rendered vacant by the death of the Earl of 
Powis, who was elected in 1863, in succession 
to Lord Lyndhurst. The election, which is 
vested in the members of the Senate, has been 
fixed for Tuesday, May 26. The names of the 
Earl of Derby and Lord Rayleigh are mentioned 
as probable candidates. 

Prov. Cheyne— whose recent indisposition 
was caused by nothing worse than an attack of 
influenza—wus to deliver on May 13 and May 
20 liis two postponed public lectures upon 
“ Critical Problems of the Second Part of 
Isaiah.” 

Dr. Charles Waldstein wrill deliver a public 
lecture at Cambridge, on Friday, May 29, 
upon “ The newly discovered Tomb of 
Aristotle (!-),” illustrated with lantern slides 
from photographs. 

Under the auspices of the teachers’ training 
syndicate, a course of six lectures is now being 
delivered at Cambridge by Prof. S. S. Laurie, of 
Edinburgh, on “Moral Education and Disci¬ 
pline.” Single lectures will be given, later in 
the term, by Mr. J. G. Fitch, on “ The Life and 
Work of Lancaster”; and by Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder, on “ The Teaching of Geography.” 


The Clerk Maxwell Scholarship, at Cam¬ 
bridge, for research in experimental physics, 
has been awarded to Mr. W. Cassie, of Trinity. 

The delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have nominated Mr. E. A. Minchin, 
of Keble, to be the first holder of the scholar¬ 
ship attached to the occupancy of a table at 
Dorn’s marine laboratory at Naples. 

The candidates selected for membership of 
the Royal Society includo an unusual number 
of men holding academical offices—the professor 
of botany at Glasgow, the professor of 
anatomy at Dublin, the lecturers in physics and 
in geology at Cambridge, the lecturer in physics 
and geology at Keble College, the mathematical 
lecturer at Queen’s College, Oxford, and the 
assistant professor in physiology' at University 
College, London. 

Mansfield College, Oxford, has received a 
legacy of £3000, under the will of the late P. S. 
Macliver, of Bristol. The preacher in the 
chapel next Sunday will be Prof. Flint, of 
Edinburgh. 

At the meeting of the Convocation of the 
University of London on Tuesday last, May 
12, the draft supplemental charter—proposed 
with the aim of reconciling the existing system 
of examinations with the views of those who 
desire a teaching university in London—was 
rejected by the decisive majority of 461 votes 
to 197. The speakers adverse to the scheme 
included Mr. Bompas, Mr. R. H. Hutton, and 
Mrs. Scharlieb ; thoso on the other side wero 
Lord Herscholl, Sir Richard Quain, and Dr. 
Pye Smith. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

EXPERIENCE. 

In the sunny years of youth, 

When we battled for the truth, 

Daring danger, toil, and wrath, 

Hope was Hashing o’er our path. 

When our eager youth at last 
Into manhood’s prime had past, 

Still we dreamed that we were strong 
To loose the world from sin and wrong. 
Now the evening shadows play 
(>n our strength’s declining day; 

Hope is dead, and well know we, 

What has been must ever be. 

A. H. S. 


OBITUARY. 

THOMAS HARE. 

On May 6 Thomas Hare passed away at the 
age of eighty-five. 

When only twenty-one Mr. Hare wrote a pam¬ 
phlet in support of the relaxation of the navi¬ 
gation laws, which, having been seen in MS. 
by Mr. Huskisson, was published by that 
statesman’s desire ; and in this he may be said 
to have struck one of the keynotes of his life, 
the opposition to all regulations interfering 
with the free activity of the individual, which 
was afterwards to be combined with the 
advocacy of all organisations that might give 
greater scope for such activity. He was first, 
however, to become known at the bar, to which 
he was called in 1833 by the Society of the 
Inner Temple, of which he was ultimately 
elected a bencher. Here, as reporter in 
the court successively presided over by 
Vice-Chancellors Wigram, Turner and Wood, 
he issued eleven volumes which hold their 
place among the most valued authorities 
on chancery law, both for the deserved reputa¬ 
tion of those judges and for the convincing 
lucidity with which Mr. Hare condensed their 
oral judgments. In 1853, on the establishment 
of the Charity Commission, Mr, Hare left the 
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bar with the post of an inspector of charities, to 
which that of assistant commissioner was added 
much later. As an inspector in the early days 
of the Commission, he had to inquire into the 
charities throughout a large part of England, 
more especially into those of London, his 
reports on which were long afterwards printed 
in a collected form as vol. iii. of the Report of 
the Royal City Charities Commission, 1880. 

In this occupation Mr. Hare’s thoughts were 
led to one of the two subjects which engrossed 
his interest for more than thirty years. 
The one now referred to is the great 
results which might be effected for the 
good of the community, and especially of 
the working classes both in town and 
country, by a proper use of charity property, 
combined with improved local government, 
and, in the case of great cities, with a syste¬ 
matic organisation of their material structure. 
His ideas on this subject were the outcome of 
deep sympathy with the less fortunate, and of a 
vivid imagination delighting in pictures of 
general advancement. What London might 
become if such a character was common may 
be seen in Usque ad Coelum, a little tract full of 
great thoughts which he published in 1862, and 
which made an impression on some of the most 
earnest minds in the generation then rising. 
And there is no doubt that Mr. Hare is one of 
the chief of those to whom the great improve¬ 
ment is due which, within the last forty years, 
has taken place in the application of public 
endowments to the needs of modern England. 

The other subject by which Mr. Hare is and 
will be most widely known is that of propor¬ 
tional representation. The limited and 
cumulative votes had been already proposed as 
means of avoiding the disfranchisement of local 
minorities, when Mr. Hare, in a pamphlet en¬ 
titled The Machinery of Representation (1857),pro¬ 
posed the system of the quotient, or of the single 
transferable vote, not only as a more effectual 
means of accomplishingthatobject,but especially 
with the view of setting the voter free from 
all avoidable restraint in the choice of a candi¬ 
date for whom to vote, and thus drawing out 
in the fullest manner whatever capacity for 
political thought might exist in the electorate. 
Indeed, so much did the Bubject present itself 
to him in this light that latterly he preferred 
the name “ personal representation," as better 
indicating the close tie which he desired to see 
established between the thinking voter and the 
member in whom that voter should feel that he 
had obtained his truest political expression. 
The pamphlet was enlarged into the treatise 
on The Election of RepresenUitives, Parliamentary 
and. Municipal, commonly known as ‘‘Hare on 
Representation,” which reached its fourth 
edition in 1873. 

It is well known how warmly J. S. Mill 
hailed the invention of the single transferable 
vote, together with the ingenious machinery 
which Mr. flare joined with it from the first, 
in order to reconcile the extension of the voter’s 
choice to all candidates throughout the country 
with the continued existence of constituencies 
distinct for certain purposes. We may mention 
that, besides his published commendations, 
Mr. Mill said in a private letter that Mr. 
Hare had “raised up the cloud of gloom 
and uncertainty which hung over the 
futurity of representative government, and 
therefore of civilisation.” At this time there 
was in the air, among thinkers of many coun¬ 
tries, a revolt against hampering the majority 
in a nation with the condition of winning only 
through a sufficient number of local majorities, 
a condition which is often destructive of its 
very victory. In 1855, though the fact was 
unknown to Mr. Hare—and indeed in England 
—Mr. Andrae, the ministor of Denmark, had 
also invented the system of tho quotient, and 
procured its application, in the election of the 


upper house, to single constituencies returning 
several members each. The enthusiasm and 
authority of Mr. Hare and Mr. Mill came as a 
great reinforcement to this movement. Students 
of scientific politics recognised the value of the 
single transferable vote in emancipating the 
elector far more completely than the limited or 
cumulative vote, at the same time that it pro¬ 
tects him from the waste of voting power which 
often accompanies the latter. But the appli¬ 
cations of political thought, having to follow 
the pace of the many and not that of the few, 
are usually a little behindhand; and the im- 
mediate)rosult of the attention drawn to propor¬ 
tional representation was the adoption of either 
the limited or the cumulative vote in many 
countries for various purposes, notably of the 
latter in the State of Illinois for the election 
of the house of representatives, in the State 
of Pennsylvania for that of municipal bodies, 
and in England for that of School Boards, all 
which instances date from 1870. Now at last 
the system of the quotient has distinctly gained 
the upper hand in the schemes which are pro¬ 
posed for adoption, not indeed in the full 
measure of Mr. Hare’s ideas, but chiefly in that 
of the liste litre, in which the transfer of the 
votes not required for the election of the first- 
named candidates is regulated- by a grouping 
of the candidates, which however the electors 
are free to form for themselves. It seems 
probable that the impending revision of the 
Belgian constitution will find room for this 
system in some part of the national institutions. 

Concurrently with the performance of his 
official duties, from which he retired a few 
years since, Mr. Hare was actively engaged in 
furthering his ideas, both philanthropic and on 
the subject of representation, and he was a 
familiar figure at gatherings with which those 
objects could be connected. In Transactions, 
especially those of the National Association for 
thePromotion of Social Science, and in pamphlets 
he contributed largely to the minor literature 
of his favourite subjects. Everywhere his 
marked ability and originality, his modest and 
winning manner, and, latterly, his venerable 
appearance, surrounded him with respect and 
affection. And his memory will live as that of 
a man who strove, and not without success, to 
leave the world considerably better than he 
found it. 

J. Westlake. 


sorniA toole. 

Sophia Poole, who died last Wednesday week 
(May 6) at the great age of eighty-seven, 
deserves a record as a wise and unselfish helper 
of three generations of scholars. 

Sho was the constant companion of her 
brother, Edward William Lane, the great 
orientalist, for forty years, until his death in 
1876, and has since been the devoted friend of 
his widow. Her elder son, Edward Stanley 
Poole, to whose early training by his mother 
his after success was largely due, entered the 
Civil Service, and proved singularly efficient as 
chief clerk of the Department of Science and 
Art. Though his career was closed by his 
early death in 1867, he left evidence of his 
knowledge of Arabic art, while his surviving 
colleagues do not forget his justice and kind¬ 
ness. The younger son, Reginald Stuart Poole, 
Keeper of Coins in the British Museum, is 
equally indebted to his mother for his training ; 
and his archaeological work is a proof of a 
directing influence to which he owed the power 
of heavy and sustained labour. On Stanley 
Poole’s early death, his two sons passed under 
their grandmother’s care. Both have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves : the elder, Stanley Lane- 
Poole, by a brilliant literary career, springing 
from oriental studies, but carried on in wider 
fields; the younger, Reginald Lane-Poole, of 


Balliol College, mainly by mediaeval Wm m g 
of the highest order. In all these cases LanTs 
example must not be forgotten; but his leisure 
was small, and the larger share of early 
instruction came from his sister. While Mrs. 
Poole powerfully aided her near kin, she also 
formed and maintained friendships never broken 
but by death. Her literary work was 
not voluminous; but The Englishwoman in Egypt 
has survived as a true and simple picture of the 
women of the East as she saw them during her 
stay at Cairo from 1842 to 1849. To her 
family she has left the example of firm resolu¬ 
tion, entire unselfishness, the love of learning, 
and a lifelong piety as simple as it was strong. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 

The Antiquary has much improved of late, 
and the present number is a particularly good 
one. Mr. G. W. Thorpe’s article, entitled 
“New Light on the Execution of Charles I.,” 
is interesting as showing what a mine of 
historical information yet lies among the Civil 
War tracts in our great libraries. Mr. John 
Wright continues his “ Out in the Forty-Five.” 
There is, perhaps, little that is new therein; 
but it brings before the reader those old days 
when for the last time the dream of divine 
right was a force in politics in a far more life¬ 
like manner than the popular books from which 
we are wont to gather what we know of the 
last rising in favour of the Stuart line. Miss 
Margaret Stokes contributes an excellent paper 
on the impression of the hand of Saint 
Columbanus reported to exist at Bobio in the 
Apennines. The article contains much illus¬ 
trative matter which will be of service to folk¬ 
lore students. Impressions of the hands and 
feet of persons reputed to have been holy exist 
nearly all over the world. There is an anony¬ 
mous article on George Cruikshank which will 
repay the reader, but seems rather out of place 
in a journal devoted to archaeology. Mr. B. le 
Schonix contributes a useful paper on the 
Brighton Museum. 


THE SHAKSPERE - QUARTO FACSIMILE 
SERIES. 

The completion of this important series is j 
certainly worthy of being recorded. Among 
recent aids to the Shakspere student pre- I 
eminent rank lias been assigned to it by Prof. 
Dowden. The merit of projecting the series is | 
due to Dr. FumivaU, under whose general 
superintendence it has been carried on to com- ■ 
pletion. Eleven years have elapsed since the I 
issue of the facsimiles of the 1603 and 1604 
Quartos of Hamlet, both of which were 
edited by Dr. Fumivall himself. And now the 
whole series, numbering forty-three issues, has 
been placed in the hands of the student at the 
price of some thirteen pounds, a price very 
moderate indeed, when compared with the 
costly productions of Mr. Ashbee, and rendered 
possible only by the mechanical process oi 
photo-lithography. 

The concluding volume, which Mr. Quaritchis 
just issuing to subscribers, is The True Traguh, 
photographed by Mr. C. Praetorius from the 
unique copy of the 1595 edition in the Bodleian 
Library, ft is preceded by an Introduction 
written by Mr. T. Tyler. The chief interest of 
The True Tragedy results from its being the 
basis of the Third Part of Shakspere’s “ Henry 
VI.” Miss Jane Lee, in her well-known paper 
in the New Shakspere Society’s Transacted 
(1875-76), of which Mr. Tyler gives an abridg¬ 
ment, argued that Shakspere took no part j 
in the composition of The True Tragetly. Mr- j 
Tyler, on the other hand, maintains that 
though Shakspere was not one of the origin*- I 
authors, the play has come to us in a form more | 
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or less modified by him. According to Mr. 
Tyler, the line “Oh Tygers hart wrapt in a 
womans hide,” which Greene, in the Groats- 
inorth of Wit, parodied by the change of 
“womans” into “Players,” was written by 
Shakspere, who, acting under instructions, had 
undertaken to make certain changes and modi¬ 
fications in the play—a proceeding which drew 
upon him the wrath of Greene and caused the 
latter to describe Shakspere as a “ Johannes- 
fac-totum,” or “ Jack-of-all-trades.” From a 
comparison of Greene’s Groatswortli with 
Chettle’s Kind Harts Dreamt, Mr. Tyler makes 
some new suggestions with respect to the 
relations between Shakspere and Marlowe. 

That there should be some inequalities in the 
execution both of the texts and the Intro¬ 
ductions was inevitable ; but, nevertheless, the 
series reflects much credit on Dr. Fumivali, on 
Messrs. Griggs and Praetorius, the photo- 
lithographers, and on Mr. Quaritch, who has 
furnished the funds which have rendered the 
completion of the undertaking possible. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Datdkt, Alph. Robert Helmont. Paris : Dentu. 3 fr. 60 c. 
Dexkhaklkh, antike. Hreg- v. k. deutschen Archiiolog. 

Institut. 1. Ed. 6. Hft. Berlin : Reimer. 40 M. 
D’Hai'ssosyili.k, le Comte. Madame de la Fayette. Paris: 
Haehi tte. 2 fr. 

PCrstkxau, H. Das Grnndrecht der Religionsfreibeit nac-h 
seiner gesrbichtlichen Entwicldung u. neutigen Geltung 
in Deutschland. Leipzig: Duneker & Humblot. 7 M. 
20 Pf. 

G.issokw, C. Rousseau u. Basedow. Burg : Hopfer. 2M. 
Hkxrift, Fr. Les eampagnes d’un paysagiste. Paris: 
Renouard. 10 fr. 

Joioxeai x, P. Souvenirs historiques. T. 1. Paris: Flam- 
marion. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Lai’tnkr, M. Wer ist Rembrandt? Gi-undlagen zu o. 
Neubau der holllind. Kunstgesehichte. Breslau: 
Kern. 11M. 


THEOLOGY. 


Bacuuaxx, J. Preparation u. Commentar zum Deutero- 
Jesaja. 2. Hft. Jesaja Kap. 49—68. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Priiparntionen zu den kleinen Propheten. 5. Hft. 
Jona u. Haggni. 80 Pf. Berlin : Mayer & Muller. 
Ki.osrrKR, A. Der Brief an die Epheser, erliiuteit. 
Giittingen: Vandenhoeck. 4 M. 40 Pf. 


HISTORY. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Bfiher, F. Zum 10. Buch d. Quintilian. Leipzig: Fock. 

1 M. 20 Pf. 

Blau, L. Masoretische Unteisuehgn. Strassburg: Triibner. 

2 M. 


Bi F.TTMKR, H. Studien zu dem Roman de Ren art u. dem 
Reinhart Fuchs. 1. u. 2. Hft. Strassburg: Triibner. 
7 M. 60 Pf. 

Muuica, P. de. Gram/itica del Castellano antiguo. 1. parte. 

Fourties. Berlin : Heinrich. 2 M. 

Pauli, C. Altltaliscbe Forschungen. 8. Bd. Die Veneter 
u. ihre SohriftdenkmKler. Leipzig: Barth. 40 M. 

Si HLRiciiKR, A. W. Afrikaniache Petrefakten. Sin Vernncb, 
die grammat. Bildgn. u. Formwurzeln der afrikan. 
Sprachen durch Sprachvergleichg. festzustellen. Berlin: 
FWhlieh. 3 M. 

Tsaubk, L. 0 Roma nobRis. PhOologisehe Untersucfagn. 

a us dem Mittelalter. Miinchen: Franz. 4 M. 

Vixsox, J. Essai d'une bibliographie de la langue basque. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. 30fr. 


Wfhmasx, M. De Hart particulae nau Herodoteo, Thucy- 
dideo, Xenophonteo. Strassburg: Triibner. 1 M. 50 Pf. 
ZnuxF.n, R. Wortschatz d. sogen. Kentischen Psalters. 
1. Stiick. Gera: Nuzel. 1 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LITHUANIAN BIBLE OF 1660. 

Oxford: May 7,1891. 

That the so-called Chylinsky Bible contained 
also the Gospels is evident from Adelung’s 
Mithridates (II., p. 709), where he, or the late 
Prof. Vater, says that the Lord’s Prayer which 
they give from an old altar at Vilno did not 
contain the doxology, which is therefore 
supplied by them from the 1660 London 
Bible ; it is as follows: Net tawn ira Karatijste, 
ir Galijbe, ir Sslowe, ant Amsjiu. Amen. 

However, the date of 1660 seems more than 
doubtful. In the first instance, W. Crowe in his 
Etenrhns Scrijitorum, &c. (1672, p. 22), does not 
mention any date. He says : “ Bibl. S. Lingua 
Lithuania a Samuele Bognslao Chylinski, 
Lithuanico, trad, nescio an edita.” On the 
margin, “ Obiit hie in Anglia, 1668.” On the 
other hand, the following entries in Rennet’s 
Register and Chronicle Ecclesiastical and Civil 
(vol. i., London, 1727)—pointed out to me by 
my friends Mr. F. Madan and the Rev. W. D. 
Macray—do not admit 1660 as the date of the 
issue of Chylinski’s translation. We read on 
folio 697 as follows: 


Auvrav, I.. Les Registres de Grdgoire IX. Fasc. II. 
Paris: Thorin. 10 fr. 20 c. 

Baiirdt, W. Geschiohte der Reformation der Stadt Han¬ 
nover. Hannover: Hahn. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Brlocii, G. Btudi di storia antica. Fasc. I. Rome: 
Loescher. 6 fr. 

Bodkuaxx, E. Aus den Briefen der Herzogin Elisabeth 
Charlotte v. Orleans an die Knrfiirstin Sophie v. Han¬ 
nover. Hannover: Hahn. 20M. 

Coxrat, M. Geschichte der Quellen u. Literatur d. rumischen 
Itechts im friiheren Mittelalter. 1. Bd. Leipzig: 
Hinriehs. 4 M. 

Cot'Rcv, le Marquis de. L’Espagne apri>s la paix d'Utrecht, 
1713-1716. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 60 e. 

Ei.tz, J. van der. Aus Luxemburg! Vergangenheit u. 
Gegenwart. Historiech-polit. Studien. Tner: IJntz. 
2 M. 40 Pf. 

Horx, P. Die Denkwiirdigkeiten Schah Tnhmiisp’s d. 
Erslen v. Perxien (1615—1676), iibers. u. s. w. Straas- 
burg: Triibner. 3M. 

JUrof.xs, O. Geschichte der Stadt Liineburg. Hannover: 
Hahn. 3 M. 

Lisckf., A. Forschungen zur alten Geschichte. 1. Hft. 
Zur Liieg. der Kambyses-Frage. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 
20 Pf. 

Maao, R. Die Freigrafsch. Burgund u. ihre Beziehungen 
zu der schweizerischcn Eidgenossenschaft vom Tode 
Karls d. Kiihnenbis zum Frieden v. Nymwegen 1477 — 
167S). Zurich : Hiihr. 6 M. 

SriirLTuass, O. DerProzessd. Csius Rabirius vom J. 63 v. 

Chr. Frauenfeld: Huber. 2 M. 

Skaleovskv. C. Les Ministres des Snsnces de la Russie, 
1802 -1890. Traduit du russe par P. de Nevsky. Paris : 
Guillaumin. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Tommasixi, O. Scritti di storia e critica. Rome: Loescher. 
5 fr. 
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Boiex XT, R. Gmndiiss der Entwickelungsgcschichte der 
HaussHugethierc. Berlin: Parey. 8M. 

Carez et Dauvillu. Annuaire gdologique universel. Tome 
6, 1889. Paris: Rue de Tournon, 15. 20 fr. 

Exxfh, S. Die Physiologic der facettirten Augen v. Krebsen 
u. Inaeeten. Wien : Deuticke. 14 M. 

Frlix, J. u. H. Lf.sk. Beitriige zur Geologie u. Falae- 
ontolosie der Republik Mexico. 3. Tbl. Stuttgart: 
Schwcizerbart. 20 M. 

ri.EiKi, Til. OmithogTaphia rossica. 2. B. 4. Lfg. 

Rohraiinger (Acrocephalus). Leipzig: Voss. 7 M. 15Pf. 
Sihrotii, H. Die Nacktschnecken der portugiesisch- 
azorisclien Fauna in ihrem Verhaltniss zu denen der 
paliiarktisehen Region uberhanpt, Leipzig: Engel- 
xnann. 16 M. 


“ Whitehall, May 21, 1662. In Council, upon 
hearing the Business between the Delegate of 
Lithuania and Chilnitky, who hath begun a Transla¬ 
tion of the Bible in the Lithuanian language : It was 
ordered that Chilnisky should speedily send over a 
copy of all that he hath printed (being to the End 
of the Psalms) and all that part he hath written 
fair, to be viewed and corrected by the Churches, 
and so be returned to be printed. Also that the 
said Chilnisky should speedily transcribe the rest, 
and so from Time to Time send it over to the 
Churches to be corrected by them, and to do it 
within five or six Months at the farthest, and to 
have four Pounds the Month for his Entertainment 
in the mean Time: and Mr. Penn the Treasurer of 
Lithuania, to pay six Pounds to Mr. Nathaniel 
Adams, at the desire of the Delegate.” 

Again, on p. 707 we find the following: 

“Friday, June 6, Whitehall, Council-Board. Upon 
the several Petitions of Samuel Rogislaus Chylinsky, 
the Translator of the Lithuanian Bible, and Evan 
Tyler Printer of the same: Ordered, that the 
Treasurers appointed for the Lithuanian Collection 
to pay to Evan Tyler, Printer of the said Bible, 
70 /. 1». id." 

Consequently, the Lithuanian Bible wag printed 
at Edinburgh, where Tyler worked and was in 
1662 not printed further than the Psalma. 

Dr. O. von Gebhardt, of the Royal Berlin 
Library, drew my attention to Wislocki’s 
Przewodnik Biblioyrafiezny (1886-8, p. 159), 
where it is stated that the so-called Chylinski 
Bible exists in the library of the Marienstifts- 
Gymnasium at Stettin. The book has no 
title-page; on the fly-leaf, however, the 
following MS. note is to be found written by 
a former owner, Andreas Midler: 

“ Biblia Lithuanica | Coeptaquidem ... I Londini 
166. | sed | preveniente morte Autoris Samuel | 


Bohuslai Chylinski a. 1688 [1668] non absoluta 
. . . Andreae Mi'dleri Greiffenhagii 1684.” 

This Bible consists of 383 ff. (but ff. 337-368 aro 
missing), and extends to Job, chap. 6. In his 
Oratio Dominica, edited posthumously by 
Sebastian Gottfried Stark in 1703 (Berlin, 4to, 
p. 56), Muller has also the reference on the 
margin as follows : “ Auctor. Wilk. n. 35. Conf. 
Bibl. Lituan. Lond. 1660,” evidently . copied 
from Ludeken, who seems to be the originator 
of the date 1660, which was probably copied 
by Le Long, and thus became a fait accompli. 

Therefore, the Bible whioh Jocher saw at Vilno 
and that of Stettin are both incomplete, and 
have not the New Testament. It is to be hoped 
that the copy which Adelnng-Yater had at 
their disposal will turn up at Halle in the 
Waisenhaus Library. The compiler of the 
Oratio Dominica, B. Motte (London, 1700) 
(Academy, No. 989, p. 370), evidently never 
saw the Lithuanian Bible of London, 1660, which 
does not exist, and took his date only from 
hearsay, for the prospectus of the book appeared 
in 1659. An autograph letter of Chylinsky 
written in Latin, dated February 7, 1659, 
addressed to Prof. Henry Wilkinson at the 
University of Oxford, in whioh he asks for some 
help, exists in MS. Tanner, 51 (fol. 40) in the 
Bodleian Library. 

From this Tanner MS. I hope soon to give 
further information respecting the attempted 
completion of the work. 

A. Neubauer. 

P.S.—Mr. Naake’s interesting letter confirms 
my statement, but Adelung’s doxology still 
remains a riddle. 


SIR TnOMAS MORE’S TREATMENT OF HERETICS. 

London: May 11, 1891. 

My best acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
James Gairdner for the very prompt tender 
of his assistance to get Sir Thomas More and 
myself 

“ Powers 

Eternal; such names mingled ! ” 
out of our difficulties. 

I fear that Mr. Gairdner’s gamekeeper would 
be taken seriously, as I take More, and perhaps 
be aa little surprised as offended—considering 
what comparative sentences for interference 
with game and mankind—the feathered creation 
and the two-legged animals differentiated by 
absence of feathers—he may have greeted 
approvingly from the bench at quarter 
sessions. 

Shakspere in his play of “ Henry VIII.” 
shows More as Chancellor quite ready to fall in 
with a plot for the committal of Cranmer to the 
Tower and its natural consequences. The 
original second title of the play was “ All is 
true”; and having found it in other respects 
the only trustworthy history of the reign, I 
cannot consent to do injustice to the poet out 
of tenderness even to a character, in many 
respects so admirable, as More. How far 
More, who admittedly “ bated heresy with all 
his soul,” was likely in doing “ his utmost to 
suppress it ” to restrict himself “ to means 
stnctly humane ” has to be considered; and it 
is here I find myself bewildered, in conjunction 
with words of his own, to this effect: 

“ As soon as Tewkesbury heard that, he went 
from it again by-and-by, and that so far that 
j finally he would not agTee that before the day of 
■ doom there were either any saint in heaven or soul 
: in purgatory or in hell either. Nor the right faith 
, in the Sacrament would he not confess in nowise. 
For which things, and divers other horrible 
heresies, he was delivered at last unto secular bands 
and burned ; cm there was never wretch, I ween, 
better worthy .”—Sir Thonuis Mare's Works, p. 348, 
ed. 1557. 

W. Watkiss Lloyd. 
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TIIE ANNEXED BOOK OF COMMON FRAYER. 

Brighton: Mny 6, 1891. 

In the Academy of March 7 (p. 231) 
there is a paragraph on the publication, by the 
Queen’s printeis, of a facsimile of the original 
or “Annexed Book” of Common Prayer by a 
photographic process. As I am the only living 
man that can speak of this interesting book 
from nearly forty years intimate acquaintance 
with it, I trust you will permit me to correct 
two or three errors and misstatements that 
appear in your account and that have been per¬ 
petuated in other papers likely to mislead the 
public. 

I deny that it has ever been lost or missing 
in the strict sense of the words. We have it 
recorded ns perfectly safe in the early part of 
this century, as proved by a starred note in 
Ruflhead’s folio edition of the Statutes (pub¬ 
lished, I think, in the year 1819 or 1820), 
occurring at tho bottom of the page on which 
the Act of Uniformity (13 and 14 Car. II.) is 
set out. I saw it for the fhst time in 1844 ; it 
was shown to me by my superior officer, and he 
spoke of it as being quite familiar to him for 
some years previously. From 1844 to 1849 I 
saw it' on at feast eight or ten occasions. After 
that it was missing for nearly two years (and 
was eventually discovered and restored to light 
by myself), from being dropped over and 
wedged at the back of a high wooden press in 
the Jewel Tower about the year 1851 or 1852. 

I was about to restore it and join it to the Act 
as it originally had been; but I was directed to 
hand it to the Clerk of the Parliaments, who, 
after retaining it for some years, returned it to 
me in 1863. In 1864 the Acts were moved from 
the Jewel Tower to tho Victoria Tower, under 
my personal direction and superintendence, 
when I again tied tho Book and Act together 
and placed them in numerical order; No. 4, 

I believe, among the Acts of 13 and 14 Car. 
II. This arrangement only lasted a few 
months, when the Clerk of the Parliaments— 
in direct opposition to the Chief Clerk’s strongly 
expressed opinion and wishes—ordered it to be 
handed to the Librarian, and in his custody it 
still remains. 

In expressing my opinion I am sure it will be 
supported by all of those most competent to 
judge rightly; it is that the “ Annexed Book ” 
and the Act should at once be restored to their 
original positions, in which no doubt they were 
when the Act received tho Royal Assent, and 
thus in future all chance of it being lost a 
second time will be avoided. 

A Retired Civil Servant. 

Our correspondent’s name, which he has 
privately communicated to us, is sufficient 
evidence of his good faith. We may, however, 
remark that the statement in the Academy was 
curefully worded: “it was at cue. time thought 
that the Book was lost.” In the Preface of the 
publishers to the facsimile it is stated that 

“I he Annexed Book had been supposed to have 
been lost since the year 1819; it was, however, 
discovered in 1867. It hod been preserved among 
the originals of the Acta of Parliament, which in¬ 
cluded the Act of Uniformity itself, but had been 
detached from the Act. When the Book was 
found it was placed, and has since remained, in the 
custody of the Librarian of the House of Lords.” 

In a preliminary Prospectus, issued by the 
publishers, the vicissitudes of the Book are thus 
given, “ chiefly taken from James Parker’s 
hitrodnetion In the !<' of //,< ]} t „,/■ of 

< nu iiian Prayer.” I 

“ Some time after the year 1819 it appears to have 
been detached frem the Act by a clergyman, who, 
for greater convenience of collation or perusal, cut 
the strings which bound the two together. For 
many years afterwards it teems to have been kept 
in the tame press as the Act of Uniformity, but in 


a different compartment of the press. In about the 
year 1840 or 1841, a gentleman applied to inspect 
the book, with the object of ascertaining the exact 
terms of the Fifth of November Service; and on 
search being made by the official having charge of 
Acts under the Clerk of the Parliaments, it was 
reported that the Book was not to be found. In 
1867 the late Dean Stanley was anxious to ascertain 
for himself the truth of the statement which he 
had heard for many years, viz., that the book 
was lost, and that, therefore, although the Sealed 
Books which were copied from it had sufficient 
legal authority given to them by the Act, yet the 
authentic original was no longer accessible. It 
appeared, however, that the Book had remained in 
the Jewel Tower until 1864, when, during the re¬ 
moval of the Acts, it was, with other volumes of 
31SS., minutes, Ac., handed over to the Chief 
Clerk, who locked it up in a closet in liis room in 
the Palace of Westminster, and since that time it 
has been most jealously guarded.” 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, May 17,7.30 p.m. Ethical : '■ Liberty and i— u. 

lation,” by Mr. B. Boeanquet. 7 “*“*• 

TcBHi.Av. May n i. a p.rD. Royal Inytitution : "Foot Paiod, 


‘/A m ’ 1 : fv '• a Aew Crstictfru 

and the Taenia produced from it,” bv Mr. T. B BtwdtTT 
t,i ™cav, May 21, 8 p.m. Royal iMtitation: "Tfc 

Orche«taa considered m oranexion with the Development 
of the Overture,” I., by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

Fiudav, May 22 , 4 pmi. Botanic: “ The Story of Plant-UIe 

on the Globe,” II., by Mr. W. Camrthera. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: “ The Molecular Pro«« 
in Magnetic Induction," by Prof. J. A. Ewing 

Saii iiday, Mny23, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Arti¬ 
ficial Production of Cold,” in by Mr. H. G. Ham's. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: Fortnightly General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


Ed. Academy. 


DARWIN’S IVOR ICS IN AMERICA. 

New York : May 1,1601. 

In the Academy of April 4, under the head¬ 
ing of “ Current Literature,” we notice the 
following sentence: “It was otherwise with 
Darwin, not one of whose works, we believe, 
has ever been reprinted in America.” You 
will pardon us if we express some surprise at 
this statement, inasmuch as we have been the 
authorised American publishers of Darwin’s 
works since 1860. We have published, we 
believe, all his works; and we are happy to 
say that from every point of view the results 
have been gratifying to the author and to our¬ 
selves. 

D. Appleton A Co. 


AVc are surprised to find the warmth of 
feeling that has been aroused in the United 
States by our innocent expression of what seems 
to be an erroneous belief. Even the usually 
courteous Nation (April 23) brands it as “the 
most amazing piece of literary news [sir] that 
we remember since ”—never mind what. 

The simple truth is we wrote from recollec¬ 
tion of a letter (in the Times ':) affirming that 
Darwin’s Origin of Sjiecies had never been re¬ 
printed in the United States, and that all the 
American editions of that work had been issued 
from Euglish plates. So far as wo know, that 
allegation was not traversed at the time; nor 
has any of our censors expressly denied it now. 
Its truth would be consistent with what 
Messrs. Appleton write. But we arc quite 
willing to admit that wo were wrong, und more 
particularly wrong in .extending our belief 
(without any justification) to all of Darwin’s 
works. Nothing was further from our inten¬ 
tion than to cast any imputation upon Darwin’s 
authorised American publishers; nor can we 
yet see how our words (quoted above) are 
capable of conveying any such imputation. 

On turning to the article “ Darwinism ” in 
the Eunjchq.wtlia Amtrirana (vol. ii., no date, 
but copyrighted in 1884) we find it stated that 
“numerous American editions [of The Origin 
if Sjieries] had appeared before 1870”; while 
the references in that article are always made 
to “Am. ed.,” which we assume to be that of 
Messis. Appleton. Unfortunately, we are 
unable to compare the pages cited with the 
earlier English editions: they do not agree 
with the sixth and filial edition (1872). Ill his 
Preface to that edition Darwin wrote; “The 
second American edition was from the English 
second, with a few of the additions given in 
the third.” It would seem, therefore, that this, 
in part at least, must have been set up afresh 
in the United States. 

Ed. Academy, 


The Nemean Odes of Pindar. With. Intro¬ 
duction and Commentary by J. B. Bury. 
(Macmillan.) 

It is a little surprising to hear, on unim¬ 
peachable authority, that there has been only 
one complete English commentary—that of 
Dr. Fennell—on Pindar since Donaldson’s 
edition. Mr. Buiy, intending apparently 
(see Pref., p. vi.) a complete edition, has 
begun upon the comparatively unfamiliar 
Nemeans; thence he intends to pass on to 
the Isthmians, and finally, if life and op¬ 
portunity allow, to revert to the Olympian 
and Pythian Odes. In this great task—for 
the greatness of a task lies in its difficulty 
rather than in its length—he has “great 
allies ”: to wit, a strong enthusiasm for his 
original, considerable ingenuity in emenda¬ 
tion, and a remarkably vigorous and poetical 
stylo in translation. Enthusiasm, ingenuity, 
and style—when combined with a consider¬ 
able reputation for scholarship—form a 
good outfit, even if some of the defects of 
theso high qualities are present. To ns Mr. 
Bury appears at times too dogmatic: some¬ 
what onesided in his estimate of Pindar’s 
genius as exclusively bright, exultant, ever 
youthful; somewhat too much inclined to 
invent new horizons for words, to find clues 
and cues almost such as Mr. Donnelly might 
think into Shakspere, to translate every 
other paragraph for the joy of being able to 
do it well. None the less, he has written 
a most enjoyable and interesting com¬ 
mentary, and nearly succeeds in giving ! 1 
the Nemean Odes the sort of glory vliic!'. 
common opinion has denied to them, a 
comparison with the Olympians and tie 
Pythians. 

Of the first point—Mr. Bury’s estimate 
of the gladness of Pindar’s genius-tV 
following extract, full of florid eloquence, 
from the Introduction (pp. xxxi.-ii.;, may 
serve as an illustration :— 


“ Pindar might bo described as the poet of tk 
‘ pride of life.’ He consorted continually via 
the great of the eartli, he moved amoDg » 
strong and the beautiful, where none was' set 
or sorry,’ he derived his inspiration fr- 
success, being himself too intellectually sneef'-- 
ful in realising his desire of perfection. K#>?‘ 
dom and victory, nobility and wealth, strin?- 
nnd comely limbs, a-y\ala and tlfpooirn, inhflt. 
bis palaces of music. The impression left n 
the mind, after rending the Odes of Victor) 
is tlmt ‘ Lo, the kings of the earth are gatlu: - 
and gone by together.’ .... A <a 
<■>■< trued with flowers is a happy image for - j 
spirit which presided over ‘ the delightfultbir-' 
in Hollas,’ and illuminated Pindar’s inisg^ 1 ' 


I 
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tion. By tho shores of the midland sea, not 
yet ‘dolorous,’ were raised, under a really 
benignant breath, palaces of music, shining afar, 
and statues of ivory and gold. Haggard for¬ 
lorn faces, wizened forms did not haunt the 
soul, nor were there any yearnings to heaven¬ 
ward, Grace, which makcth the ways of men 
soft, being arbitress then with undivided right, 
and ‘ crowned with flowers ’ in those bright 
pagan borders. The spirit of man, bland but 
without effeminacy, dwelling, as it were, in a 
strong and beautiful body, had no thought of 
tho faintness of old age, no foreboding of a day 
when it should leave the broken shell, naked, 
stark, pallid—as the Roman Emperor conceived 
the soul sundered from the body—and be swept 
along dreary ways into wild places and ‘ devious 
coverts of dismay.’ .... Pindar may well 
interest us as the most characteristic poet of 
that fortunate spirit.” 

Tilts is not, wo venture to say, tho view of 
Pindar that any one would tako from 
reading him, who was not strongly predis¬ 
posed to take it. Thero is, of courso, 
“pride of life,” there are “kings of the 
earth,” in abundance, in Pindar: but no 
sadness? no sorrow? no thought of the 
faiutness of old age ? Passage after passage 
rises to the mind to protest against Mr. 
Bury’s estimate, which is as true, or as 
little truo, as it would be of Sophoelos or 
Aeschylus. We noed not go back to the 
Olympians or tho Pythians for an illus¬ 
tration ; here, in the Xlth Nomean, is proof 
enough (p. 222)— 

ti St tii b\Biv sstpzptiatTa i SAAttiv, 

tv t’ atQAoiaiv aptTTtvcov tirt5ti£tv 0'iav • 

Giari fxtfxviiada) TrtpKrrfWvv fitAij 
noil rtAturav awdvrtov ydv trtfttrad/xtvos. 

Is there no skull at the Pindaric banquet 
thero ? Mr. Bury sees enthusiastically, but 
partially : he “ averts his ken from half of 
human fate ” ; but Pindar does not. 

On the second point—Mr. Bury’s deter¬ 
mination to find cue-words and undetected 
guides in the text—it wo'.ild be necessary to 
quote many pages of his Introduction, many 
passages from his Commentary. Thero is no 
denying the extreme ingenuity with which 
he works out liis theories; the difficulty in 
accepting them is partly that one can with 
difficulty believe Pindar to have been so 
methodical in thought as the theories imply. 
“ He elaborated,” says Mr. Bury, ‘ ‘ his poems 
to such a point that every phrase was cal¬ 
culated, and. no word was admitted that did 
not ‘ tell ’ in tho total effect.” Of this 
proposition Mr. Bury is peremptorily certain; 
yet it is one where not only does certainty 
walk in a vain shadow, but the general 
judgment, we imagine, of those who have 
read Pindar will be against him. But, as a 
specimen of Mr. Bury’s turn for emendation, 
nothing will do better than his dealing 
with 01 . vi., 1. 83 (Introd. p. xvii.). The 
famous 

ii^av tik’ M y\<Cir<r(f habeas hiyupas, 

in tho context in which it occurs certainly 
prosents very harsh features. Now see how 
imaginatively Mr. Bury clears it all up. 

“ A little consideration will show what word 
originally held the place usurped by htbras. 
From fx» I'd yxdeatf it is evident that the writer 
had in his mind the proverbial Bout frl y\ti<raa, 
signifying silence; and as his meaning clearly 
is ‘ I cannot bo silent touching Metopa,’ we 
must infer that for the ox of muteness he sub¬ 
stituted a singing creature, a bird. Aud to be 


really suitable to the context, to harmonise 
with tho presence of the sea and tho rivers, tho 
voice of a sea bird was required. * On my tony in 
I hare (not an ox but) a certain fancy of a vocal 
seabird,’ &a. And this, I believe, was what 
Pindar wrote: 

Sb£av ex a viv’ ^d y\a ratx '\tuoyos Aiyupaj 
The seabird that he chose was a kingfisher. 
Aud tho idea is more than a mere metaphor ; 
for tho seabird, as it were, flies seaward and 
draws the minstrel after it to the ‘ deep thunder¬ 
ing ’ ocean from tho waters of Metopa and the 
Stymphalian lake, iu Arcadia, thus symbolising 
the passage from Stymphalus to Syracuse, from 
home to homo ("UoSeu otsaSt). Nor is the 
imagery mixed; for not the bird, but the 
imagination thereof, is said to bo qAwo-ff?.” 

It is very ingenious; but most of us will 
refuse to hear the voice of tho charmer, and 
will adopt the simpler view of Prof. Jobb, 
hero courageously appended in a note. 
Similar ingenuity is constantly exhibited, 
(’.//. in the eonjecturo (Nm. i. 66) of irunreiv, 
Aeolic for irlativ, instoad of Sutray ; in Nem. 
iii, 1. 82, that Kpotyerat, besides its proper 
moaning, suggests ulso tho rapacious birds 
of Akragas, which still appear on its coins : 
again, in tho last line of Nem. i. (where the 
best MSS. road SJ/aor), tho conjecture of 
Bergk, o-rafyidi, is defonded as being a 
felicitous fiual suggestion or reproduction of 
tho opening words—u/xnreiyiu crcyrou being 
echoed by eripvov erraOpdr. But this seems 
fanciful in tho highest degree. If 86/j.ov 
really produced any dilliculty, those guesses 
might bo worth considering; but the solu 
objection to So/xoi' being tho occurrence of 
Sw/xac tl in tho previous line, it is hard to see 
why MS. authority should yield to ingenious 
theories of echoes. Again, in Nem. iii., 
11. 18 and 53 are dealt with on the same 
principle, and a fantastical over-meaning 
given to Ne/xtu. More, perhaps, may be said 
for the conjecture olvai, ventured by Mr. 
Bury in Nan. viii., 1. 40. But, on the whole, 
we should say that Mr. Bury is better at 
making a plausible conjecture than at 
justifying it or proving its necessity; as an 
example see his note on Nem. x., 1. 84, 
alroi. 

Notwithstanding these defects, Mr. Bury 
has written a fascinating commentary; and his 
versions, as we have said, are always spirited 
and ofton excellent, though perhaps more 
numei-ous than is necessary. His quotations 
are not always quite accurate; e.y., in tho 
note on dy\ndK'i\irov (Nem. iii., 1. 66, p. 56), 
the citation from Mr. Swinburne is incorrect, 
for “bosom” read “breast”; and the 
punctuation p. 69) of the version given of 
Nem. iv., 11. 13-22, seems defective. 

E. D. A. MonsiiK.U). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME NOTES ON CIODETUOY’S OLD-EREXCII 
DICTIONARY. 

II. 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 

N.B.—The dagger (t) indicates that the 
word, word-form, or phrase, is not in Gode- 
froy’s Dictionary. (See Academy, April 11, 
p. 350.) 

t Ca/ketrappe, kalk., sf. Caltrop, snare (mod. 
rhanssetrape ): 

“ Auxint le maufee par sea cautieles nous mene de 
pecchc on peccliO, tant qe il nous cit eu sa calke- 


trappe eucombrc e des cordez de nos pecchez 
demeyne enlacez.” 

Contes Moral de Nicole Uozon (ed. Toulmin Smith 
et P. Meyer), p. 185. 

“ Quaunt le venour eat aperceu de un cierf grasse 
e fort . . . espye on son haunt seit a soil recet, 
on le cierf sc soleit reposer, e la va mettre prive- 
ment un kalkctrappc, e la coevere.” 

Ibid., p. 182. 

“ Nostro Seignur . . . quant le deable nous ad 
guilee en sa kalkctrappc menee, si nous voloms a 
lui crier e de sa merci lui prier, de la corde nous 
delivere.”— Ibid., p. 186. 

t Camaile, sin. Camel, old form of chameau : 

“ Vous escowez lc3 wibetez e trunsglutez lc 
camaile.”— Ibid., p. 34. 

Campcnolc, sf. Bell; add t Campcrnole : 

“ Nous mettrons un campernole eutourson col . . . 
e par ceo scroms de sa venue gamiz.” 

Ibid., p. 145. 

t Carfoukc, Quarf., sm. Cross-roads, the English 
“Carfax” (see New Eng. Dirt., s.r.), Mod. Fr. 
carrefour : 

“Dens compaignofu cstoient judis, le un fol, 
l’autrc sage, tail q: vyndreut un jour al carfouke 
de une veie. . . . C’es deus corapaignofis sofit 
curs e alme; le quarfouke de la veie si cst frankes 
arbitromeut a prendre bien od mal.” 

Ibid., pp. 51, 52. 

Carmesin. Add t Qucrmctis (Arab, karuicsi), sin. 
crimson dye, crimson doth : 

“Eu Bandas so laboureut dc moult de famous do 
draps de soio ct a or; ce sout uasieh et nac ct 
quermesis et de mains autres draps de moult belle 
fu«,on.” 

I.e Line dc Marco Polo (ed. M. G. l’authicr), 
chap. xxiv. 

< 'ester, en. To stumble; add example from Nicole 
Ilo:on, p. 151 : 

“Jco vy un homuie porter tannage pros de uu 
fontaigue, c le homme ce3ta, e un furmage lui 
eschapa e chey en la fontaigne.” 

1. Charier, va. To drive away ; add t Chattier : 

“ Hai me vos ke tant vos travilliez 
C’aie mirit, et de ci me chaisiez.” 

.Ill/ran:, llim. uni Past. (ed. Bartsch), p. 12. 

Chienaille, sf. Rabble, low people ; aid t Kenaitle: 
“ For ce est fols qui ue s'i garde, 

Quant il sent que mort le travaille, 

Qui trop se fie en la kenaille 
Del Bueii garder.” 

Guillaume le Marirhal (printed by P. Meyer in 
Romania, Tom. xi., p. 66). 

t Chiton, sm. ? Paul Moyer suggests that this 
word is derived from English chit, with the sense 
of young animal. It perhaps is intended to repre¬ 
sent the English kitten, the Anglo-Norman text in 
which it occurs being full of similar words borrowed 
from the English: 

“ ‘ De ceux qu’aves nomee ne ay qe fearc tant no 
quaut, qar le bcof est trop hurtaht e le chival trop 
regiwant ct lc levcrcr trop rechinant, mes jeo moy 
prent al sienget e al chiton et al cheveret.’ Auxiut 
font les grauntz sciguours . . . touz se apuent ja 
al chiton, as foux qe suent lur folic e lur volentee, 
e al sengeot qe lur fet bien rirc de vanitc, e al 
cheverot qe sont alliez a eux par parentee.” 

Conies Moral, dc Nicole Bozon (ed. Toulmiu Smith 
et P. Meyer), pp. 78, 79. 

Commandte, sf. Command, power; add t Con- 
mendie : 

“ Bien eii.st lors sa besongno fomie, 

Tote la terre fust en sa conmendie.” 

Aymeri de Narbonne (ed. Louis Demaison), vv. 
107, 108. 

Comnnnt, sin. Command, will; add phrase 
t emir a conmant a (impera.), “ to be the will, the 
pleasure of ” : 

“ ‘ Diex,’ dist il, ‘ Sire, vrais peres omnipotent... 

Secor mon oncle, se toi vient a commant.’ ” 

Aliscans (ed. Guessard et Montaiglon), vv. 425, 
428. 

t Condcmner, ra. In special sense, to bind, con¬ 
fine : 

“ Super lis piez ne pod ester, 

Que toz los at il condemnets.” 

Vic de St. Leger, st. xxviii. 
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t Conlrmpris, tin. Offensive ally, confederate: 

“ Molt volt saveir 
E molt volt en escrit aveir 
Cels qui erent sea contrempris 
Et qu'en eiist les nous apns.” 

Guillaume le Marichal (in Romania, Tom. xi., 
p. 65). 

t 3. Copel, cupel, tm. Top; the seuse in quota¬ 
tion below seems to be “ scalp,” if corune here 
mean “tonsure”; perhaps the latter refers to 
the archbishop’s mitre, in which case the meaning 
would be simply “ the top of the mitre ” : 

“ Enz el chief de l’espee grant colp li vait duner, 

Si que de la corune le cupel enporta, 

E la hure abati e grannent entama.” 

Gamier de Pont Sainte Maxence : Viede St. Thomat 
(ed. Hippeau), vv. 5495-7. 

Corn, cor, tm. Add expression cor del etcu, mean¬ 
ing comer (?) or boss (?) of shield : 

“ Li valles au cor del escu (car. au pie del escu) 

Le prent.” 

Perceval le Galloit (ed. Potvin), w. 1425-6. 

2. Coroneor. Add t Corouner : 

“ Et volums qe si nul horn me soit trove occys . . . 

qe horn face le Corouner hastivement venir.” 

Britton, English Laws (ed. Nichols), § 4. 

t Coul, tm. Whetstone : 

“ Mynieres de albastre, mynieres de marbre noir 
et blanc, mynieres de coutz (car. couetz) de 
raseurs." 

Debat dee Heraulx d'Armet de Prance et iPAngle- 
terre (ed. Pannier), p. 36. 

Cruel, adj. Add t Cruyer : 

“ Li tres cruyeres porseueres fut subitement muez 
en tres feaule pricheor. . . . En ses mains furent 
atroveies les lettres de sa tres cruyer legacion.” 

Quatre Licret det Bois, avec Choix de Sermons de 
Saint Bernard (ed. Le Roux de Lincy), pp. 554-555. 


cease when those who have enjoyed them obtain 
sufficiently remunerative positions.” 

Our Canine Companions in Health and Disease. 
By J. Woodroffe Hill. (Sonnenschein.) Had 
Mr. Hill not indulged in a preliminary chapter 
on dogs in general, in which a tendency for 
fine writing has proved his bane, this excellent 
book might have been unreservedly commended. 
But what shall be said of such sentences as 
“ those individuals who scoff at devotion, but 
too often hypercriticise it for outward show”? 
or of “ reasoning actions being reflex, auto¬ 
matic, emotional, or spontaneous ” ? Much 
more in the same vein might he quoted, hut it 
is pleasanter to pass over the first twenty pages. 
Then it may be affirmed that no lover of dogs 
ought to be without the book. Dogs’ diseases 
and the drugs which form tho remedies are 
alphabetically and lucidly treated; and a second 
part of the book deals with a subject on which 
little is known save by experts, viz., the exact 
list of good points which each kind of dog 
should possess, and the number of marks 
assigned to each at dog-shows. All this is 
concisely and carefully handled, together with 
a useful appendix on dog-law. The author 
pours contempt upon the use of the muzzle. 
Of whatever description this may be, he deems 
it “ an instrument of torture, and its application 
is only excusable under the most exceptional 
circumstances.” The practice of giving dogs 
arsenic to get them into condition he absolutely 
condemns. By an amusing Americanism, he 
speaks of dogs, and not their teeth, as 
“ canines.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


t Culcheiir. In the phrase tire culcheiir, bedtime : 
“ Mes anceis que venist dreit ure culcheiir (car. ure 
dec.), 

Li vint tele novele dunt il out giant honur.” 

Chronique de Jordan Panlosme (ed. Francisque- 
Michel), vv. 1954-5. 

In the Roman de Brut a similar phrase occurs, 
which is printed by Le Roux de Lincy as under: 

“ A nuit, fait-il, a celo ore 

Que l'on apele colce ore ” (w. 385-6). 

It would probably be more correct to print ore .. . 
colceore, the phrase being apparently identical with 
the ure culcheiir of Fantosme. The awkward rime 
ore-ore (both times in the same sense) would in this 
way be obviated. 

Paget Toyxbee. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Philosophical Society of Berlin offers a 
prize of 1000 marks (£50) for the best essay on 
the relation of philosophy to the empirical science 
of nature. The essays may be written in 
German, French, English, or Latin, and must 
be sent in before April 1, 1893. 

The late M. Cahours has bequeathed to the 
Academic des Sciences, of which he was himself 
a member, the sum of 100,000 francs (£4000) for 
the following purpose; 

“ I desire that the interest of this sum may be 
distributed every year by way of encouragement 
among young men who have made themselves 
known by some interesting works, and more 
particularly by chemical researches. I express 
further the formal desire that this choice should 
fall, so far as possible, on men without fortune 
not having salaried offices, and who, from the want 
of a sufficient situation, would find themselves 
without the possibility of following up their 
researches. These pecuniary encouragements 
ought to be given during several years to the same 
young men, if the Commission thinks that their 
productions have a value which permits such a 
favour. Nevertheless, in order that the largest 
number of young workers may participate in the 
legacy, I desire that the encouragements may 


Aristoteuax Society.— (Monday, May J.) 
Shamvorth H. Hodosox, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—A paper was’ read by the Rev. H. Ilashdall 
on “The Principle of Authority in its relation to 
Ethics.” The paper started with a criticism of 
Rational Utilitarianism as expounded in Prof. 
Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics. Accepting his three 
axioms of Prudence, Rational Benevolence, and 
Equity, the reader dissented from his hedonistic 
interpretation of Ultimate Good. Even on Prof. 
Sidgwick’s own premisses Benevolence ought to be 
included in the conception of the Good which it is 
right to promote for others ; but there are other 
elements must be recognised in the supreme 
fiSai/iorla if Utilitarianism is to be reconciled 
with the parts of our moral conscientiousness, e g., 
Truth and Purity. This modification of the 
utilitarian criterion involves practically the ad¬ 
mission of intuitions though not as to the morality 
of particular arts, but as to the value of ultimate 
ends. But these intuitions are not equally strong 
in all persons, and in some are very weak or even 
non-existent. The average man takes them on 
authority, though more or less confirmed by his 
own weaker moral intuitions, and few men, even 
the tpplrtfioi, are wholly independent of the judg¬ 
ment of other ippinpoi. The authority, how¬ 
ever, must be accepted on moral grounds. The 
man concludes that the judgments of those whose 
general moral principles and character commend 
themselves to his moral consciousness are likely to 
be right even where his own intuitions are weak or 
defective. This admission supplies a basis for the 
ascription to Jesus Christ of moral authority which 
to those who admit his sinlessness or perfection 
must amount to moral infallibility—an admission 
which by itself approximates to the admission of a 
divine sonship. It also supplies a basis for the 
recognition of an authority, though not an infallible 
authority, in the Church. The value of this 
authority in ethical matters is much higher than 
in pure theology. An ideal Church would be an 
organ for the expression of the highest ethical 
consciousness. No Church has ever been more 
than an approximation to this ideal, but, with all 
reserves, actual Churches have assisted to give 
expression to this diffused Christian consciousness 
by which the received moral code has been largely 
determined.—The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 


New Shakspere.— (Friday, May 8.) 

Du. F. J. Fb-RxivALninthc chair.—A paper on‘*The 
Character of Hamlet,” by Mr. Dorchester, pro- 
fessor of English literature and of political economy 
at Boston University, U.8.A., was read by Mr R 
G. Moulton. While Shakspere was at his greatest 
in delineation of character, and of character which 
belonged to our common humanity, in some of 
his dramas, the characters, like a wreath of flowers, 
divided our interest; in others, as in “ Lear” and 
“ Hamlet,” the interest centres in one over¬ 
powering character. A careful analysis of Hamlet's 
character was therefore a first necessity to the 
understanding of the play. The first element 
which went to the making of his character was 
heredity. The powerful nature of his father had 
to be considered, as well as his being of Teutonic 
race, with its exaltations, carousals, corresponding 
fits of depression, and generally melancholic 
temperament. It loves generalisation and specu¬ 
lation. So Hamlet is always for the essentials; 
Laertes, his contrast, is satisfied with appearances. 
Laertes had had no intellectual training; Hamlet 
has to transmute every feeling into thought; he 
cannot rest satisfied in the feeling alone, like 
Romeo. Disinclined to action, he remains the 
student and amateur. This is interesting, because 
we know Shakspere to have thought little of reflec¬ 
tion unless translated into action; he found his 
type of the perfect man according to Gervinus, in 
the man of action, Henry V. Hamlet, on the other 
hand, was like Amiel, and the source of disturbance 
in his nature was over-reflection, and the want of 
the instant' radiation of thought into action. While 
the ordinary view considered Hamlet’s plain duty 
to be the avenging of his father, and his failing to 
do so an evasion of bis duty, Prof. Dorchester 
considered that it was his high conscience, loftier 
than that of his fellows, which resisted the mur¬ 
derous suggestions of the ghost, and, steadfast ia 
opposition, combatted his lower carnal nature and 
its cry for blood. Next, we had to consider the 
circumstances of his life; the influence of a great 
sorrow, the absence of even the solace of constant 
employment. Then, the strong carnal nature oi 
the man, with his will and intellect in opposition 
to it. What was it that held his lower nature in 
check, and restrained the impulse for vengeance : 
He was no coward. It was his intellect, and 
conscience, and moral sensibility, which could not 
view the killing of Claudius in the light of a duty. 
Even when he eventuaUy kills him, it is in j 
moment of exasperation. There is little of Hamlet 
in that last scene of slaughter; he is more life 
Laertes when first hearing of his I ather’s death. In 
his speech to Horatio, Hamlet reveals his ideal ot 
character, and this throws light upon his own. 
Fortinbras the strong man, saviour of Denmark, 
fitly closes the play.—In the discussion which 
followed, the chairman felt bound to differ with 
Prof. Dorchester in his view of what Hamlet’s duty 
was in the play. It was not, he held, Hamlet't 
carnal sense that called to him to kill Claudius, but 
his sense of what was just and right. And the 
question was, was the power that restrained him 
doing this, his intellect, or the weakness of his 
nature ? Or was his intellect made an excuse for 
weakness of will ? Hamlet shirked his duty con¬ 
stantly. To murder, as such, he had no objection. 
He sent his companions to death without remorse, 
when he found they were treacherous to him, and 
the death of Polonius was taken as a light matter. 
His intellect only served to furnish excuses for not 
carrying out a task he disliked.—Dr. Bierfreund 
objected to the theory that there was anything 
especially German about Hamlet: this was only u 
instance of the appropriation of that race who 
had already assigned to themselves Shakspere and 
Thorwaldsen. England only could produce the 
type, because only in England could men afford 
to bo idle. Other members who followed mostly 
agreed with the chairman in his view.—M: 
Moulton, replying for I’rof. Dorchester, wh<« 
points he agreed with throughout, thought thee 
had been a confusion between what was Hamlet's 
duty and what Hamlet thought to be his duty. In 
moments of passion, we often think that what it 
urges us to is our plain duty. The point of 
the paper was, that Hamlet’s passion suggeatsi 
revenge, his moral nature checked it. It .*• 
especially noticeable that it i3 only up to the js® 
of the play scene that Hamlet hesitates; from that 
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moment, once his suspicions are confirmed, his 
duty is perfectly clear, and he never hesitated again. 
But from that moment circumstances conspire to 
thwart and binder him. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

II. 

It is strange that Mr. Calderon, having, 
with a certain amount of audacity, chosen for 
the subject of a large canvas “ St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary’s Great Act of Renunciation,” 
should have treated it with a meanness and 
a timidity which almost render prurient what 
might have been powerfully dramatic. The 
royal saint kneels here, as naked as her mother 
Eve, on the stone steps of the altar, 
and, in the presence of her confessor and 
of certain monks and nuns, renounces all the 
pomps and vanities of this world. But 
the gentle queen is little more than a feebly- 
drawn lay figure, wanting in distinctiveness 
alike of form and of expression; while nowhere 
is the dramatic situation at all adequately 
expressed. Such a theme demands, indeed, the 
lurid romanticism, the Hugoesque contrasts, 
in which a Jean-Paul Laurens revels. More¬ 
over, it would appear that Mr. Calderon’s 
conception of the scene rests upon a fnisappre- 
hension, and that Hungary’s queen by no 
means played the Lady Godiva, but merely, 
while performing her act of renunciation, put 
off her outer ana more splendid garments, and 
with them the insignia of royalty. 

It is painful to be compelled to note the very 
notable decadence betrayed by the work of the 
veteran Sir John Gilbert, who, when his 
medium is water-colour, still shows a measure 
of the old skill and of the peculiar conventional 
romanticism which he has inherited from 
Cattermole. His large “Don Quixote dis¬ 
courses upon Arms and Letters” is a complete 
failure, lacking from a technical point of view 
both certainty of execution, colour, and relief, 
and making up for these defects by no genuine 
humour. 

We can find nothing new to say about Mr. 
Gow’s “After Langside: Queen Mary’s 
Farewell to Scotland,” one of this painter’s 
usual anecdotic, rather than truly and passion¬ 
ately romantic performances, remarkable for 
skill of draughtsmanship, in the French rather 
than the English mode, but for no pictorial 
strength or unity of impression. 

Mr. Yal. Prinsep has in his page from 
Byzantine history, “The Emperor Theophilus 
chooses his Wife, a.D. 829,” done unusually well, 
getting rid of a good deal of that leatheriness 
and opacity which usually disfigures his flesh- 
painting, and producing an ensemble of con¬ 
siderable brilliancy of aspect, if otherwise of no 
threat significance. The costumes of these 
richly-clad damsels assembled in a splendid 
hall adorned with Byzantine gold mosaics, in 
order that the youthful emperor may among 
them make his choice of a consort, do not strike 
us as specially accurate from an archaeological 
point of view; but at any rate their draperies 
make, with the gorgeous vestments of the 
Porphyrogenitus, brilliant and pleasing har¬ 
monies. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s huge piece of yenrc 
“ On Strike ” is the melodramatic and almost 
transpontine rendering of an episode suggested 
by the late revolts of the trades unionists. 
A hulking workman of threatening aspect fronts 
the spectator, unmoved by the mute entreaty of 
the wife who clasps him from behind, while 
the white faces of starveling children peep out 
from the half gloom of a doorway. The sentiment 
is of the class we have often had occasion to 
note in dealing with Mr. Herkomer’s para¬ 
phrases of popular life ; that is, studied, we 


should say, from the theatre, with a view to 
obvious effect, rather than direct from nature, 
with a view to truth. The modelling, too, with 
a superficial appearance of breadth, is of an 
unsatisfactory emptiness too characteristic of 
this popular painter, which makes itself still 
more disagreeably apparent in his numerous 
portraits. 

Though among the many visitors to the 
Academy hot controversy will no doubt rage 
with respect.to Mr. J. S. Sargent’s “La 
Carmencita,” and some may pronounce it as un¬ 
lovely as others will find it entrancingly interest¬ 
ing, there can be little doubt that to the painter 
and the true amateur it will assert itself as 
emphatically the picture of the year, leaving 
its deep impress on the memory as surely 
nothing else does. It is a simple yet passion¬ 
ate presentment of a black-haired, audacious 
Spanish dancer, wearing a splendid national 
costume of yellow satin, with a charmingly- 
arranged scarf of the same colour, and a flower of 
pale primrose in her raven-hued locks. The hand¬ 
some face frankly exhibits the white and red of 
the theatre; the lips have that painted scarlet 
so attractive to the modem French poets; the 
lean arm and hand—for one only is seen—is full 
of life; and the little Andalusian feet, though 
in perfect repose, literally bite the ground. 
The execution, if slight, has the masterly 
breadth obtained by a long study of Velasquez, 
in imitation of whom the sloping floor is 
depicted as a grey space without defined limits. 
“La Carmencita” is undoubtedly a creation 
sprung from the artificial soil of the expiring 
century, a veritable “ Fleur du Mai,” such as 
would have delighted Baudelaire himself; but 
it would be impossible to give more spontaneous 
or more passionate expression to a conception 
which, in its mingled strangeness and natural¬ 
istic truth, expresses the very poetry of modem 
realism. It may be convenient to mention 
here Mr. Sargent’s other contribution, a “ Por¬ 
trait of Mrs. M.,” which, if necessarily more 
ordinary than the preceding fantasy in por¬ 
traiture, has much piquancy and elegance, 
marred to a certain extent, however, by the 
painty quality of the flesh in the neck and 
arms. Hard by hangs—not overwell hung— 
Mr. Fantin-Latour’s sober yet delightful por¬ 
trait, “Sonia, Daughter of General Yanovski,” 
which, we fancy, is the same that was last year 
exhibited at the Salon. It is merely the repre¬ 
sentation of a young lady, posing simply, in 
ordinary walking-costume; put it exhales a 
perfume of innocence and true inyenuiti such as 
modem French art but seldom affords. 

The Newlyn school, in this a fellow-sufferer 
with the foreign artists, has legitimate cause of 
complaint against the hanging committee. 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s large canvas “Assist¬ 
ance ” is so effectually skied that it would be 
unsafe to give a definite opinion as to its merits ; 
while in not very much better plight is Mr. 
W. H. Y. Titcomb’s “Old Sea Dogs,” an 
admirably truthful and sympathetic present¬ 
ment of three old fishermen enjoying in the 
open air their otinm cum diynitate. This is 
painted in the light, decorative key of grey- 
blue, which is now the rale in French but as 
yet the exception in English, art. It has not 
been possible to deal so unceremoniously with 
the most popular members of the school, Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes and Mr. Frank Bramley. The 
former has “ Soldiers and Sailors—the Salvation 
Army, 1891,” showing on the quay of a fishing- 
town (perhaps Newlyn) a company of Salvation¬ 
ists massed together in a close group, and 
in all nairete and reverence lifting up 
their voices and playing their uncouth instru¬ 
ments under the free dome of heaven. All 
composition has been wilfully abjured, and the 
colouring is too heavy and black in its grey¬ 
ness ; but some of the types of these haggard 
and unlovely “ Salvation Lasses ” are unsur¬ 


passable in simple pathos, in truth of expres¬ 
sion and movement. Very similar in technique 
is Mr. Frank Bramley’s “Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” showing on a stone quay 
or pier, skirting the sea, a sad procession of 
white-dad mourners and singers, some chant¬ 
ing hymns, others carrying tne flower-strewn 
coffin of a little child. Here again simplicity 
is sought for by an avoidance of all artificiality 
of composition, and a commendable reticence is 
observed in the suggestion of the pathetic side 
of the subject. Somehow, however, Mr. 
Bramley appears to have failed to get at the 
root of his subject, perhaps because by an 
avoidance of this same artificial, or ra'her 
artistic, composition, he has lost the power of 
sufficiently emphasising his main motive. The 
open air effect, the atmospheric envelopment of 
the figures, is admirably given, though at the 
expense of all charm ana variety of colour. 
The painters of this school are, as we think, 
unfairly blamed for choosing to employ French 
technical methods in the expression of purely 
English subjects. We would rather quarrel 
with them for the unduly photographic aspect 
which they give to their works—conceiving 
them almost as scenes which should be actually 
noted by the aid of the camera, and then built 
up and elaborated on that basis. Their 
favourite grey tonality is not so much that of 
their French antitypes—for it lacks the 
brilliancy and the occasional sparkle which 
marks the work of the best of these—as a 
darker, sadder, and heavier open-air tonality 
of their own, attributable, perhaps, to the 
atmospheric conditions of our climate, but none 
the less dispiriting and unpictorial. 

Mr. George Hitchcock’s “ La Matemite,” to 
the unfair ostracism of which we have already 
passingly referred, is not a new work, but one 
which has already secured a high reputation at 
the Salon, and then,' if we mistake not, at the 
Universal Exhibition of 1889, and which has 
s : nce been seen in London as the central orna¬ 
ment of an exhibition of the American artist’s 
works, brought together at Messrs. Goupil’s in 
Bond-street. It shows in a barren but pic- 
torially beautiful and suggestive landscape—the 
predominant elements of which are pale grey 
sand and rank grey-green herbage—a French 

C sant woman advancing slowly, willingly 
ring the burden of one child of tender 
years, as she shows the way to another. 
This simple motive is treated with admirable 
technical skill, the beautiful and quite 
natural group formed by the figures fitting 
perfectly into the sad landscape, and forming, 
as it were, an integral, an inevitable, part 
of it. The artist has perfectly achieved 
what he has attempted, both in the way of 
pathetic suggestion and of pictorial impression. 
Why, then, if this excellent work was accepted 
at all, was there not accorded to it a decent 
place, instead of making of it a Pelion super¬ 
imposed on Ossa, in the main gallerySome 
two years ago Mr. Hitchoock’s “Tulip-cul¬ 
ture,” a brilliant and sensational performance, 
not equal in artistic merit to “La Matemite,” 
appeared at the Royal Academy in a place of 
honour, and was there appreciated at its full 
value. 

Military subjects, unless they be of the 
anecdotic or the obviously pathetic order, like 
those contributed in former years by Lady 
Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), are greeted 
in England with but faint. approval compared 
to the passionate interest which they excite 
on the other side of the Channel. Mr. 
Vereker M. Hamilton’s large canvas, “The 
Attack on the Peiwar Kotal,” shows con¬ 
siderable novelty of treatment and an unusual 
attention to atmospheric effect; moreover, it 
has abundance of martial energy—dramatic, 
if not absolutely convincing. Mr. Ernest 
Croft’s “ The Morning of Waterloo: Napoleon’s 
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Headquarters” is a frigid and anecdotic con¬ 
ception of the familiar type, true enough, no 
doubt, in all the details of the uniforms and of 
the mean milieu where the scene passes, but 
trivial and uninspiriting, especially in the 
watery, feeble rendering of the Emperor him¬ 
self as he appears at the dawn of the day 
which is to decide his fate. After Gros, after 
David and Ingres, after Meissonier, it is well 
to let the Napoleonic legend alone, unless it be 
more worthily handled than in the present 
instance. 

Portraiture is year after year enroaching upon 
genre and landscape, until it has obtained far 
moro than its fair share of space in the exhibition. 
And the portraits shown are too often those of 
estimable old gentlemen who may have deserved 
well of their constituency, their county council, 
or their parish, but whose respectable fea¬ 
tures, how palpitating soever be the interest 
which they may inspire in those who are 
acquainted with their merits, leave cold the 
outside and uninstructed public. When Mr. 
Orchardson, or a painter of liko eminence and 
charm, is charged with the execution of the 
regulation “ presentation portrait,” the result 
may, as in tho masterly “ Walter Gilbey, Esq.,” 
be delightful; but otherwise a dead level of 
dispiriting duhiess and general borodom is the 
not easily to be avoided result. Mr. Orchard- 
son's own “ Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, Bart.” 
is only less fine than the portrait just now 
mentioned, and is especially remarkable for the 
beauty and artistic treatment of the not unduly 
prominent accessories. 

Mr. Watts’s sole contribution to the exhibi¬ 
tion, “The Lady Katberino Thynne,” is no 
doubt here and there weak in modelling ; but it 
is, for all that, better than most recent perfor¬ 
mances of the master. None but he could have 
given, quite as he has given it, this type of 
gracious and characteristically English woman¬ 
hood. 

It is distressing to find Sir J. E. Millais’ 
portraits so deficient in elegance and artistry of 
arrangement, so cold and purely external in con¬ 
ception, as they are on the present occasion; for, 
in truth, they are not redeemed by that energy 
and distinctiveness of characterisation which 
goes far to make up for all other deficiencies. 
The “ Mrs. Edward Gibbs” says nothing to us, 
though it may not be open to any special 
reproach, so far as technique goes; the 
“ Grace ” is a pretty but unmeaning and not a 
little painty portrait-study, in which the best 
passage is the powdered dark hair of the fresh 
young model who poses in a riding habit of the 
last century. Best is the “ Mrs. Chamberlain,” 
marred though it undoubtedly is by the failure 
completely to harmonise the component ele¬ 
ments of the picture, and especially by 
the ugly, uninviting brownish background. 
In some degree, at any rate, the freshness 
and ingenuous grace of the sitter is conveyed, 
while many portions of the canvas, such as the 
lady’s mauve dress and the porcelain tea-set 
treated a la Chardin, show the firm hand of the 
master. Here, however, as in many other 
recent portraits from thesamo hand, there is a 
curious impersonality about the presentment, a 
curiously cold detachment from tho individuality 
which tho painter is seeking to characterise; 
and this, more than any merely technical short¬ 
coming, disconcerts the beholder. Such was not 
always Sir J. E. Millais’ attitude as a portrait 
painter, as the admirers of his finest perform¬ 
ances of this class are well aware. 

Claude Phillips. 


THE FRENCH SALONS. 

ill. 

The Now Salon, -that of tho Societe Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts, is in many respects superior to 
the old Salon at the Champs Elysees. The num¬ 
ber of exhibits has been limited to 951 pictures 
and 101 pieces of sculpture. Instead of a suite 
of small and indifferently lighted rooms, we 
have four long galleries admirably lighted, 
in which there are no dark comers. There 
are only two rows of pictures on the walls, and 
plenty of space between them ; and the works 
of each exhibitor are grouped together in such 
a way as to produce as harmonious an effect as 
possible. The hall downstairs has been con¬ 
verted into a pretty garden, in which the works 
of sculpture are seen at their best. A novelty 
in this year’s exhibition is tho section of original 
works of decorative art, specially instituted for 
the benefit of art craftsmen, who will henceforth 
have tho opportunity of displaying, under tho 
most favourable circumstances, specimens of 
their skill as jewellers, silversmiths, enainellers, 
and also as workers in decorative iron and wood¬ 
work. This interesting innovation is likely to 
be attended with more really useful results 
than have hitherto been attained at the annual 
Exhibition of the Fine Arts applied to Industry, 
which does about as much for the development 
of artistic taste among the artisan class as the 
annual gingerbread fair. The foreign contri¬ 
butors are even more numerous than at the 
Champs Elysees; for out of the two hundred 
names in the catalogue, there are over ninety 
Americans, Belgians, English, Danes, Swiss, 
Swedes, Germans, and Russians. This increase 
in thp number of foreign exhibitors is worthy 
of notice, as a proof of the spread of inter¬ 
national art culture; and it must be noted that 
these exhibitors are not all pupils of celebrated 
Frenchmen, but, especially in the case of the 
Norwegians, Spaniards, and Swedes, home-bred 
and home-educated artists. 

The most striking feature of the present ex¬ 
hibition is the interesting show of portraits. 
Conspicuous among them, and most painful to 
behold, is the portrait of M. Alphonse Baudet 
by M. Cassiere. Poor Daudet, broken down 
with illness and suffering, is represented re¬ 
clining on a couch, his little daughter beside 
him. The young poet—of whom it was said 
when he first came up to Paris that he was lam 
comme tin jciine tlieu, and that when he shook 
his fair locks they gleamed like the rays of his 
native Provencal sun—is no more; but in his 
stead we have the shadow of his former self, 
tho face half-paralysed and deeply-furrowed 
by anxiety and pain, the body reduced almost 
to a skeleton, the sunken eyes liketwo black spots 
in which no trace remains of the bright, 
laughing glance of former days. Alas, the 
portrait is only too cruelly true ; and the dull 
grey, misty atmosphere in which M. Cassiere 
delights to envelop his figures only adds to 
the sad impression this picture leaves on the 
spectator. How different is M. Courtois’ por¬ 
trait of Mme. Gautreau, the Parisian professional 
beauty, ner classical profile, the exquisite 
curve and bond of her neck, the splendid 
modelling of her shoulders, arms, and bust, 
have been admirably rendered. Mme. Gautreau 
has little or no complexion; she is as white as 
marble; her dress is white also, and the rich 
auburn colour of her hair serves to enhance the 
effect of this symphony in white. Though a 
wonderful piece of artistic work, this portrait 
is want ing in life and expression; but this is no 
fault of tho painter’s. M. Courtois has also 
sent a delightfully natural portrait of M. Von 
Stetten, taken as he stood in his free and easy 
atelier attire. M. Yon Stetten, who is a young 
German artist of great promise, himself sends 
four exhibits; two clever studies, a brilliant piece 
of colouring, “ The Flower Girl,” and “ Evening 
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at Fiesole.” The master-portraitist, M. Carolus- 
Duran is represented by nine portraits, among 
which are a splendid full-length of a young 
American lady, and a good likeness of Gounod; 
M. Duran also contributes, as usual, a nude 
study, which this year is entitled “ Danae,” and 
gives the measure of the technical ability of 
this brilliant colourist. M. Ducz’s full length 
portrait of Monseigneur Filon, Cardinal-Arch¬ 
bishop of Lyons, is also a fine painting; tho 

same ipay be said of the Countess de M-, by 

M. Gervex, and of Mr. Sargent’s portrait of a 
little boy. M. Baffaeli has portrayed with great 
ability the general appearance of Mr. Dannat, 
the American painter; and M. Ary Henan has 
done his best to produce a good likeness of his 
father, the Oriental scholar. M. Boll, who is 
now one of tho leading masters of the j/leiu air 
school, contributes several portraits, among 
which is a lifelike “Amiral Krantz ” in full 
uniform, with a face liko the rising suu; his 
study of two nude female figures, rues de das, 
lying in a meadow, is a fine piece of work. 
When compared with this, Mr. Whistler s 
“ Lady in Black ” (arrangementin black. No ~) 
comes as darkness after light; the same artist 
has also contributed a small “ Harmony in 
Green and Opal,” which would very likely pass 
unnoticed were it not for tho signature. 
Messieurs Blanche, Boldini, and other well- 
known portraitists are well represented; and 
before ending this rapid enumeration, I must 
not forget to mention an admirable portrait ef 
M. Spuller by M. Anders Zorn, who has sent 
several other exhibits, including a beer-tavern 
at Stockholm, and a ball scene. 

M. Puvis do Chavanncs, president of the 
society, contributes three paqels. The first, 
“Summer,” is a large composition—a lovely 
landscape, through which flows a river where 
nymphs are bathing, while others are reclining 
in the sunshine, a fisherman is throwing his 
net, in the background peasants are gathering 
in hay; the general impression is that of the 
charm and repose of nature in its sublime 
simplicity. This panel is intended to be placed 
in one of the reception rooms of the Hotel de 
Ville. The other two are decorative panels for 
the Museum at Bouen. Mr. Besnard has sent 
eight cartoons to be executed in stained glass, 
for the new School of Pharmacy. These are 
very r novel in effect, wonderfully brilliant in 
colour, quite out of the common, and interest¬ 
ing, like everything Mr. Besnard does. 

I must postpone until next week any further 
account of the contents of the galleries of the 
Champs do Mars Exhibition, which opens to the 
public on May 15. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MUTILATION OF MONUMENT.:- IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 

Tarshoot, j>t: April 80, 

The Academy of April 18 is just to hand, 
and I have been looking over Mr. Petrie's 
letter on his work at Medunt. I cannot help 
but wish that the “ official spy ” who watched 
Mr. Petrie—as that job has been completed— 
could be sent to look after an affair of which I 
am going to tell you. 

This last winter was the third season that 
certain very popular blocks of wood inscribed 
with the cartouche of Seti I. have been on sale 
in the antiquity shops of Ekhmim and Luxor. 
They all come from Abydos. They are wooden 
keys taken from the niches cut to receive them 
at the point in the walls of a temple where two 
large stones conic together. Anyone who has 
over visited the Temple of Seti I., at Abydos 
knows that these blocks of wood ure not lying 
round there loose. 
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The fact of the matter is, that the large stones 
are in some cases thrown off the wall, and in 
other cases the walls are quarried into, in order 
that these wooden blocks maybe secured. Such 
is the story told me of the way in which the 
pieces are secured by a dealer, who also says 
that the pieces bring a good price, but that he 
is rather timid about selling them lest he get 
into trouble. 

It is not long since we were given the report 
of how the temple at Abydos had been so shut 
in by a wall that only persons huving tickets of 
admission can enter. However successful the 
Antiquity Administration may have been in 
closing the temple agaiust sight-seers un¬ 
provided with tickets, it is evident that mutila¬ 
tors are still permitted to carry on their depre¬ 
dations almost, if not altogether, undisturbed. 

It does seem that while officials are so abun¬ 
dant that one can be placed to watch over a 
man who has long and undisputedly been known 
us an honest worker in the interests of science, 
one might also be spared to overlook the work 
of these destroyers, and see that they do no 
quarrying and do not tumble the stones entirely 
off the wall, but that, after removing the stone 
sufficiently to get possession of the wooden key, 
they be required at least to return the stone to 
its position. 

ClIAUNCEY MURCil. 


XOTES OX ART AXD ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mn. A. S. Murray, keeper of Greek and 
Roman Sculpture in the British Museum, is 
engaged on a handbook of Greek Archaeology, 
which will treat in detail, and with many illus¬ 
trations, of sculpture, vases, bronzes, gems, 
terra-cottas, and mural paintings. 

We are very glad to be informed that Mr. 
Dunthome is organising, for the middle of 
June, an exhibition wholly above the customary 
shows in artistic value and interest. This is a 
display of the collected work of Mr. Alphonse 
Legros—not so much of his oil paintings, as to 
the importance of which, in his general a-urn, 
opinions may differ, but rather of his masterly 
etchings, drawings in black and white, and 
•silver-points. In ull these things Mr. Legros’s 
position is such as admits of no manner of doubt 
among the real connoisseurs of art. Though 
the artist has so long resided in our midst, he 
was himself a partaker in the movement some 
thirty years ago, for the revival of etching in 
France. He was one of the pioneers; and in 
France the pioneers—Bracquemond, Jacque- 
mart, Legros, Meryon—havo neither been sur¬ 
passed nor equulled by the men who have 
followed in their track. Then again, leaving 
out of the question Mr. Legros’s part in the 
revival of Etching, he claims attention by the 
splendid austerity of his work with the pencil 
and the silver-point. Silver-point—a medium 
now often absurdly misapplied by the beginner, 
in whose hands so delicate a weapon must 
needs be a weapon of offence—-is exactly the 
medium for the exhibition of the accomplished 
learning and tho severe genius of Mr. Legros. 

The only exhibition to open next week that 
wo need mention is that of the painting of 
“Tho Judgment of Paris,” known as tho 
Duarte Rubens, which will be on view at the 
gallery of Messrs. Charles Robertson & Co., in 
Piccadilly. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a much 
larger edition of RuyuI Academy Etilurcs, 1SUI, 
had been prepared than any previous year, the 
entire issue of Part 1 was exhausted on the 
day of publication. 

The Kurtz Sale, which took place on Satur¬ 
day and Monday, at Christie’s, showed, as 
regards the oil paintings, how easy it is to 
possess very little art by the expenditure of a 


great deal of money. Dull Landseers were by 
no means tho least desirable part of a collection 
generally disappointing. The pictures, speak¬ 
ing broadly, must, as purchases, have been 
ill-advised—perhaps even more ill-advised than 
is habitually the case when the buyor is con¬ 
cerned with contemporary work which, when 
painted by an R.A. or an A.R.A. and exhibited 
at the Academy, in heavy gilt fraim s, is wont 
to attain, very temporarily, a wholly artificial 
value. These things are hardly investments for 
the commercial, and hardly delights for the 
cultivated. 

We quote the following from the Oxford 
Matjazine: — 

“Prof. Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth propose to 
visit Eastern Cappadocia again this year. Prof. 
Ramsay will start very shortly, and make a pre¬ 
liminary tour in Cilicia, in the hope of clearing up 
certain doubtful points with regard to the dis¬ 
coveries of the expedition of last year and of Mr. 
Theodore Bent. Mr. Hogarth (who will probably 
be accompanied by Mr. Munro) will go out to 
Tarsus as soon as the Oxford term is over, and 
there join Prof. Ramsay: and the party will cross 
the Taurus and make for tho Euphrates. Their 
plan is to explore the Kurd country north of 
Malatiu,and follow the river up us far as Nicopolis, 
whence they will either turn westwards to the 
rock-cities of Boghaz-Keui and Eyuk, or go north¬ 
wards into Pontus. In any case they hope to 
come out on the Black Sea. Two very different 
problems await solution in this country: the 
character of the early race which is responsible for 
the Hittitc sculptures and inscriptions; and the 
scheme of the Roman frontier defences. It is 
hoped that the expedition of this year may make 
discoveries which will elucidate both problems, 
if they manage to avoid troubles with the Kurds 
and the ever-present fever. 

The Cyprus Exploration Fund is about to 
issue an appeal for subscriptions, in order to 
continue the work of excavation begun last year 
on the site of Salamis. 

The December number of the American 
Journal of Archaeolvi/y (London: Kegan Paul 
& Co.) is chiefly notable for the “ Summary of 
Recent Discoveries and Investigations,” which 
alone fills nearly one hundred pages, special 
attention having been given to Egypt and 
Asia Minor. This is a fresh sign of the grow¬ 
ing devotion to oriental studies in the United 
States, of which mention has frequently been 
mado in the Academy. There are only two 
original papers, and only one plate. Mr. A. S. 
Murray', of tho British Museum, describing a 
vase of the Mykenai type, in the museum of 
tho Historical Society of New York, which had 
conio from Upper Egypt, takes the opportunity 
to discuss the general relations of this early 
class 'of pottery and the other objects found 
with it. His conclusion is that, while the latter 
are the work of Phoenicians, the pottery itself 
and also the engraved gems and the designs in 
gold may be credited to the Greek or semi- 
Greek populations of Asia Minor and the 
islands. Finally, ho throws out a suggestion 
of Celtic influence, in the latest period. Dr. 
Charles Waldstein contributes a report upon 
tho excavations at Plataia, conducted in the 
spring of 1890 by the American School at 
Athens. The chief object of thoso excavations 
was topographical—to make a careful survey of 
the walls and of the battlefield. One unexpected 
result was to ascertain tho existence of no less 
than twelve Byzantine and Frankish churches 
scattered over the site. There was also found 
a second slab of the famous edict of Diocletian, 
in Greek, containing the prices of textiles. 

, This will be edited by Prof. Mommsen. 

Chi in Currency. By J. Edkins, D.D. 
(Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh ; London : Kegan 
Paul A Co.) The new points made in these 
essays are that paper currency began in China 
before rather than after the printing of books. 


The use of seals entered China 2100 years ago* 
Their convenience in printing led to super¬ 
stitious charms being multiplied for wide 
circulation. Commercial paper in the form of 
bills of exchange naming sums payable on 
demand came next. Book-printing followed in 
the tenth century, A.D. Copper coins and paper 
currency' ruled in the commercial world of 
China till the Ming dynasty, when silver from 
America was first exchanged for silk and 
porcelain, and afterwards for tea. Paper 
currency had become depreciated to an intoler¬ 
able extent, and silver took its place. The 
revenue, to a very large extent, is even now 
collected in silver, instead of in copper cash and 
in grain. The result is that, within a period of 
800 years, copper coins have been depreciated 
to a fifth part of their original value. China 
has quite recently adopted a tentative silver 
currency' in dollars, and a mint has been es¬ 
tablished at Canton. 


THE STAGE. 

At the Vaudeville Theatre Mr. Thorne has 
revived “Confusion,” to sustain, doubtless, 
that reputation of his houso as the home of 
the light-hearted drama, which tho most 
recent of his productions must have somewhat 
imperilled. The cast is good, and the perform¬ 
ance and the piece are received with laughter 
and delight. Detailed criticism of this not 
unwelcome revival is, however, quite un¬ 
necessary. 

Another revival, and it is again at the 
Olympic. Instead of being closed for several 
months, as we had feared, this theatre, under 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s direction, re-opens to-day. 
“The Silver King” will be played, uud its 
performance is likely to be oontinued until tho 
end of the season. Mr. Wilson Barrett, it is 
hardly necessary to say, resumes his part of 
Wilfrid Denver— possibly the only “Wilfrid” 
who remains in great repute just now; and 
the faithful service of the antique world will 
be illustrated, or excelled, by the sympathetic 
performance of Mr. George Barrett as Jaikes. 

Miss Winiered Emery goes to the Shafts- 
bury Theatre, and so do Mr. Cyril Maud, Mr. 
Lewis Waller, and Miss Annie Hughes—indeed, 
a very strong cast has been engaged for tho 
opening drama under the new management. 

The performance of an English version of 
Ibsen’s “ Lady from the Sea,” at Terry's 
Theatre, on Monday afternoon, is spoken of 
with something approaching to ridicule by tho 
most qualified critics. AVe confess we were not 
present at the function. We had no ardent 
wish to be. Those who were present must bo 
contented with our heartfelt sympathy. There 
are many happier ways of spending a spring 
afternoon than that of either worshipping or 
scoffing in tho temple of the faddist. 

The last nights of "Lady Bountiful”— 
which has not proved one of Mr. Hare’s most 
marked successes — are announced at tho 
Garrick, where shortly will be witnessed a 
revival of the ever-welcome “ Pair of 
Spectacles.” 

We are threatened with not one but sevcrul 
pieces which will be pure pantomime—which 
will not contain one siuglc spoken word. That 
i is what we pay for haviDg enjoyed “ L’Eufaut 
I’rodigue” at tho Prince of Wales's. People 
do not seem to distinguish between the real 
cause of its success and the mere accident which 
accompanied it. It is not because not a word 
is spoken on the stage that “L’Enfant 
Prodigue ” has succeeded—it is not because the 
only writing in connexion with the piece is the 
writing of tho scenario, or of the book of exits 
and entrances and directions as to stage action. 
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What has succeeded at the Prince of Wales’s is 
the acting of Mile. Jane May and her colleagues. 
They are one and all exceedingly clever people, 
and such masters of pantomime that they have 
been enabled to give interest to and to endow 
with humour and pathos a piece of which the 
performance is deprived of the charm of 
literature and the charm of the human 
voice. But would the ordinary comedian be 
able to do this '! Would anyone of less 
flexibility and less infinity of resource than 
these comedians of Prance be able to do it!' 
We think not. And in any case it is lamentably 
easy to have a superfluity of drama without 
literature. Nay, indeed, there are those who 
say that even now our drama, though by no 
means without words, is well nigh without 
literature. 

By the omission of a line last week, we were 
made to express the opinion that tho voice of 
Mr. Hayden Coffin was like an adagio of 
Spohr’s. We intended no such simile ; and had 
the line been in its place, the reader would 
have gathered only that which he was meant to 
—viz., that Mr. Hayden Coffin’s voice had 
music in it (which he knew already), and that 
Misj Marianne Eissler played upon the violin a 
certain well-reputed piece of music by Spohr. 


MUSIC. 

REVEST CONVERTS. 

Os Monday afternoon there were two piano¬ 
forte recitals—one at St. James s. the other at 
Prince’s Hall. At fhe latter was Mme. 
Bunneister-Peterson, who was recently heard 
at the Crystal Palace. In a pianoforte trans¬ 
cription of a Bach Toccata and Fugue, (she 
displayed strong fingers, excellent technique, 
and, besides, feeling and intelligence. But why 
play Bach’s organ works on the pianoforte r 
However good the performance, the proper 
•effect cannot be produced. The lady’s inter¬ 
pretation of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 
•J(i) was singularly unequal. The Scherzo and 
Finale were well rendered; but the opening 
Andante with variations was taken at funeral 
pace, and the “ Funeral March ” was hard in 
tone and jerky. If we may judge Mme. 
Peterson as an interpreter of Chopin from her 
performance of the Ballade in G minor, then 
our verdict must be an unfavourable one : there 
was, at times, too much sentiment; at others, 
not enough. 

We heard, of course, only the latter part of 
Mr. Borwick’s programme at St. James’s Hall. 
Chopin and Gneg are not the composers which 
suit him best. The C sharp Scherzo by the 
former, and the Ballade in variation form by the 
latter, were given with great skill and in a con¬ 
scientious manner. If there was not all the 
charm and poetry one could wish, it would be 
unfair to make this a subject for reproach. 
Mr. Borwick may find these things added to 
him in time; the foundation is thoroughly good. 
He concluded his programme with Liszt’s 
“Don Juan” Fantasiei The playing was 
exceedingly fine, and the enormous difficulties 
were overcome in a brave and spirited manner. 
But we would appeal to Mr. Borwick as a 
young and accomplished artist, as a pianist 
who has the means worthily to interpret the 
works of the great masters, and ask him if he 
•thinks he is rendering good service to art by 
performing a mere show piece, and one, more¬ 
over, which even great pianists like Menter 
and Rubinstein have failed to make acceptable. 
Why should not Mr. Borwick try to avoid 
music in which technique is an end rather than 
a means to an end "i He cannot do better than 
follow the example of his revered teacher. 

M. Ysaye gave his second violin recital at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. Raff’s 
Sonata in E minor for violin and pianoforte 


(Op. 73) is a work full of excellent workman¬ 
ship, but there are moments when the inode in 
which the thought is expressed seems of greater 
value than the thought itself. We like the 
Andante movement the best, though even that 
is spun out. The performance by Messrs. 
Ysaye and Sehbnberger was marked by great 
taste and skill. M. Ysaye won, however, his 
highest triumph in Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue iu G minor, three movements from the 
same master’s Suite in B minor and the Prelude 
iu E. Tho tone was pure and the execution 
perfect. The applause was enthusiastic. The 
programme further included Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor for violin and pianoforte, 
which was well rendered. 

The Bach Choir gave an interesting concert 
at Prince’s Hall the same afternoon, but com¬ 
mencing at live o’clock. The programme in¬ 
cluded three 8-part Motets by Brahms (Op. 109), 
which were only published at tho beginning of 
last year. They are remarkable for vigour, 
learning, and effective contrasts. No, 3, “ Wo 
ist ein so herrlich Volk,” was the one which 
appeared to us the most striking. They are 
not easy to sing, and fair if not full justice was 
rendered to them by tho choir. They were 
followed by Palestrina’s short 4-part Motet 
“ Adoramu8 to,” an admirable specimen of 
religious music. This Motet has been erro¬ 
neously ascribed in modem reprints to Anerio, 
Pitoni, and other composers. Bach’s grand 
Motet, “Singet dem Ilerrn,” was sung with 
much vigour and intelligence. It is a long and 
trying piece for the voices. Besides these some 
standard English madrigals of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and Morley’s Ballet, 
“ You that wont to my pipe’s sound,” were 
given with much effect. Miss Adelina de Lara 
contributed some pianoforte solos. Beethoven’s 
Variations in C minor lacked finish, and the 
Schumann Romance in F sharp major lacked 
charm, but Brahms’s Scherzo in E fiat minor 
was successfully rendered. Dr. Villiers Stanford 
conducted the choral music with his accustomed 
ability. 

Herr Waldcmar Meyer gave his second 
orchestral concert on Wednesday afternoon. 
Brahms's Violin Concerto may not be through¬ 


out an inspired work, but the music is dig¬ 
nified and full of noble effort. Moreover, it is 
a work which grows upon one at each fresh 
hearing. Herr Meyer gave an earnest reading 
of the music. He also performed a Ries Suite 
with much skill. Mrs. Moore-Lawson sang a 
graceful Aria from Mozart's early opera, “II 
re pastore” (with Violin Obbligato by Mr. 
G. H. Betjemann), and some effective songs by 
Ries and Hubert. She has a good and well- 
trained voice. The orchestra was under the 
careful direction of Mr. Henschel. Mr. C. E. 
Stephens also conducted the Finale of his 
Symphony recently produced at a Philharmonic 
Concert. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Ix addition to the works already announced 
for performance at tho Handel Festival next 
month, the programme on the Selection Day 
will include a “ Gloria ” for double chorus and 
double orchestra. It was composed in 1707, 
when Handel was twenty-three years of age. 
The original autograph MS. signed “G. F. 
Hendel, 1707, 13 Gulio, Roiuae,” belonged to 
Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, but was burnt in the 
fire which destroyed his library at Clifton in 
February, I860, A copy, now in the possession 
of Mr. W. H. Cummings, has been obtained 
from the Colonna Library in Rome. Mr. W. S. 
Rockstro, in his Catalogue of Handel's works 
mentions a “Gloria” as "disputed.” 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER’S LIST. 

NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF “ RUTHERFORD'S LETTERS.” 

This clav, large Svo, price 10s. 6d., with Illustrations and Facsimile Letter. 

THE LETTEUS OF SAMUEL RUTHERFORD, 

WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, NOTICES OF HIS ronRESI’ONDENCE, GLOSSARY 
AND LIST OF IUS WORKS. 

Edited by Rev. A. A. BOXAR, D.D., Author of “ Memoir of It. M. McCheyne." 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


BY MRS. J. H. NEEDELL. 

Crown Svo, Os., cloth extra. 


BY THE AUTHOB OF “I8A.» 
Crown Svo, 5s., cloth extra. 


UNEaUALLY YOKED : 1 MADELINE POWER: a Nove 


A NOVEL. 

By Mrs. J. H. XEEDELL, 

Author of “Noel Chotwynd’s Fall,” Ac. 

“ Exceedingly well written, full of humour, interest, 
and pathos.’’— Lady. 

“ In many respects a powerful novel.” 

Ulasyuw Herald. 

“ The young wife is drawn with true sympathy and 
insight, and the chann of this figure coupled with the 
pleasant style in which the story is written make the 
work as readablo and enjoyable as any that has come 
from its author's pen.”— Scvttman. 


By ARTHUR W. MABCHMONT, Aulhor of ” Iis 
Novel.” 

“ The story is very pleasingly told.”— Smimtau. 

“A very interesting story .”—Aberdeen Fra Prc 


l'aptr boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d., with Frontispiece. 

AMONG THE HEATHER. 

By A. C. HERTFORD, Author of “Love Conquers All,” &c. 


BY ANNIE 8. SWAN. 

Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 

MAITLAND of LAURESTON: 

a Family History. By ANNIE S. SWAN. 

“ This is a good story in every respect."— Tima. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, gilt top, to. 

SHEILA. 

“ The whole atoiy i» charming.’’—Academy. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & PERKIER, 24, Old Bailey, E.C.; and EdiniiVkcJI* 
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THEATRES. 

A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti.. 

Every Evening, at 8. THE STREETS OF LONDON. 

Messrs. I*»nard Boyne, F. Glover, L. Rignold, T. B. Thal- 
berg, C. Dalton, F. Gillmore, J. Northcote, J. East, W. North- 
rote, H. Cooper; Mesdames Olga Brandon, Clara Jecks, 
Ferrar, and Leigh. 

Pre ceded, a t 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. _ 

A venue theatre. 

lessee and Manager. Mr. Hknry Lee. 

Even* Evening, at 8.30, a Comedy, in four acts, by Bronson 
Howard, entitled THE HENRIETTA. 

Messrs. W. H. Vernon, Yorke Stephens, Earle Douglas, 
D. Robertson, Henry Lee, Basset Roe, H. Dana, C. Fulton, 
and John L. Shine; Mesdames H. Leyton, Florence West, 
M. Jocelyn, and Fanny Brough. 

p 0 M E D Y .THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Char. H. Hawtrky. 

Every Evening, at 9. JANE. 

Messrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Robson, and W. 
Draycott; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 

QOURT THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Meatrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth, F. Cape, 
G. Farquhar, C. Rock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Filippi, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and John Wood. 

Precede d, at 8.15, by A MUTU AL MISTAKE._ 


C RITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, William Fa non, A. Bourchier, 
Geo. Giddens, William Blakeley, H. H. Vincent, S. Valentine, 
F. Atherley, S. Hewxon, and F. Emery; Mesdames E. T?r- 
riss, F. Frances, M. Baker, and Mrs. Bemard-Beere. 

D rury lane the a t re. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Augi stl s Harris. 

Every Evening, at 7.46, 

IT’S NEVER TOO LATETO MEND. 

G aiety theatre 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Georue Edwabdes. 

Thin Evening, at 8.S0, CARMEN Ur TO DATA. 

Precede. at 7.4", by HIS LAST CHANCE._ 

G ar rick theatre 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hark. 

Every Evening, at 8, LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

Messrs. Groves, Sydney Brough, Somerset, Cathcart, Gilbeit 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson; 
Mesdames Addison, Linden, Drummond, Ferrar, Webster, 
Elton, and Kate Rorke. _ 


H aymarket theatre. 

Lessee and Munagcr, Mr. H. Bkerboiim-Trke. 
Every Evening, at 8. 10, THE DANCING GIRL. _ 

L yceum theatre. 

Mr. Hkmiv Ibvino, Sole Leasee. 

Every Evening, at«, THE COHS1CIAN BROTHERS. 

. Preceded, at 8.15, by NANCE OLDFIELD. 


L yric theatre 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Skdoer. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CTGALE. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


QPERA comique theatre. 

This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Messrs. Edward Lewis, E. Ban toe k, W. Warde, and Arthur ' 
Roberts ; Mesdames Marion Hood, F. Emnev, Linda Verner, 
Florence Monteith, Jenny M’Nulty, Katie Seymour, L. 
Oourlay, Ruby McNeil, and Phyllis Broughton. 

_ Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHR ISTENING. 

P RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedoer. 

This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by THE GYPSIES. __ 

S AVOY T n E A T R E . 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, 

THE GONDO LIERS ; or , The K ing of Baraiaria. 

S T. JAMES’S f II E A T R e! 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Gkouuk Alexander. 

1 his Evening, at 8.30, THE IDLER. 

_ Preceded, at Hjjy THE GAY LOTHARIO._ 

T O 0 L E’S theatre. 

Manageress, Miss Flouenub M'Kenzib. 
livery Evening, at 8.15, PAUL PIIY. 

Preceded, at S, by A BROKEN SIXPENCE. 

Conclude with BIRTHPLACE OF l'ODGERS. 

VAUDEVILLE THE AT R E. 

▼ Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Thomas Thobnk. 
£very Evening, at 8.15, HEDDA GABLER. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to tho number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 

6. —Messrs. W. II. Smith & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 


I - FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON 

6 Months 

£ 8. d. 

For One Volume at a time.0 12 0 

(Xovels in mart than One Volume are not available for than clans of Subscript ion.) 

For Two Volumes ,, .0 17 6 

(Xovels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four ,, ,, 13 0 

For Eight ,, ,, .1 16 0 

For Fifteen ,, ,, ... .3 0 0 


TERMINUS 

12 Months. 
£ 8. d. 

... 110 

... 1 11 6 

... 2 3 0 

... 3 3 0 

... 6 6 0 


II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 


COUNTRY BOOKSTALL- 

For One Volume at a time ... 

(XoVrls in mare than One J 

For Two Volumes ,, . 

(Xovels in more than 'Two 

For Three 
For Four 
For Six 
For Twelve 


n 


»> 


. ... ... ... 0 12 0 ... 110 

olitme are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

. ... . 0 17 6 ... 1 11 0 

olumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

. 1 3 0 ... 2 2 0 

.18 0 ... 2 10 o 

. 1 16 0 ... 3 3 0 

. 3 0 0 ... 6 6 0 


III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c 


For Twenty-four Volumes at a time . 

... 6 6 

0 

... 0 9 

0 

For Thirty-six 

>> 

D ••• ••• ••• ••• 

... 8 0 

0 

... 14 2 

6 

For Forty-eight 

>> 


... 10 10 

0 

.. 18 16 

0 

For Sixty 


J) ••• ••• ••• ••• 

... 13 0 

0 

... 23 0 

0 

For Seventy-two 

>> 


... 16 10 

0 

... 28 2 

0 

For Eighty-four 


5 1 ••• ••• 

... 18 0 

0 

... 32 16 

0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, 

£4 12s. 6d. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegunt bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


FRY’S 


Lancet — “ Pure and very soluble.”' 
Medical Times — “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 

SirC. A. Cameron —“ 

President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 

Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 


I have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 
well.” 


COCOA 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. By George Meredith. 

*3 vols., crown 8vo. 

The NATIONAL OBSERVER says : i The ATHENAEUM, after a quotation, says: 

“We have been unable to render aught like ’ “There is only one man alive in England who could 
adequate justice to the many excellencies of this ' have written that passage, and he is Mr. Meredith. Its 
masterly work. We can but urge the reader him- subtlety and strength are alike astonishing, ar.d it re¬ 
self to taste and see. Yet, before parting with it, j veals him at his very best.To say that the book is by 

let it be said that its supreme merit and virtue con- Mr. Meredith is to say that it is full to the brim of 
sist in that it is a work which gets down to the facts brilliant things. The hand that dispensed the treasures 
of life.” of the ‘ Pilgrim Scrip’ is still prodigal of epigram.” 


I lit. WILLIAM JUNKER'S SECOND VOLUME OF AFRICAN THAVELS. 

TRAVELS in AFRICA DURING the YEARS 
1879 to 1883. 

By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 

With numerous Full-Page Plate* and Illustration* in the Text. 

Translated from the German l»y Professor KEANE. 

Demy Hvo, X* 1 f L 

MADAME DE BO YET. 

THREE MONTHS’ TOUR in IRELAND. 

By Madame DE BOYET. 

Translated and Condensed by Mrs. ARTHV11 WALTER. 

• With Illustration*. Crown svo. /a <• i>w 

II. W. S ETON-KAlUl. 

BEAR HUNTING in the WHITE MOUNTAINS; 

Or, Alaska and British Columbia Revisited. 

l!y II. W. SKTON-KARB. 

Demy 8vo, illustrated. ruuhj. 

CAPTAIN LTNDSAY ANDERSON. 

A CRUISE in an OPIUM CLIPPER. 

By Curtain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 

With IRti*tru(iuiiK. Crown mu. [ ■-< «'• I. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "BRITISH STORTING FISHES.” 

POACHERS AND POACHING. 

By JOHN WATSON, F.L.tf. 

Crown svo. .V' .'-r ».-#■* /.. 

MRS. HOStJ. 

EARLY DAYS RECALLED. 

By Mrs. JANET RoS$. 

Crown Svo, os. Xm<: muty. 

THE Ut'l.EN OF RuCMAXIA. 

ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: a Study. 

With Two Talcs from the Gtrman of CARMEN SYLVA, ITcr Majesty Queen of Roumaniu. 
By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 

With PoitraiG. Demy Svo, 12*. ' S-w ronly. 

ERNEST RENAN. 

HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 

Iiy ERNEST RENAN. 

VoLUL-PBOM Hie TIME of HEZEKIAH tiU the RETURN 

from BABYLON. t /„ „ ,cn- tiny*. 

THE I’RECKDINO VOLUMES ARE — 

Vol. I.—TILL the TIME of KING DAVID. Demy 8vo, 14b. 

Vol. II.—FROM the REIGN of DAVID up to the CAPTURE 

ol pAMAlilA. Dtuiy Jr\e, 1 Is. 


HARRY DE WINDT. 

A RIDE to INDIA, across PERSIA and BALUCHISTAN. 

By H. DE WINDT, F.R.G.S., Author of “From Pekin to Calais by Lind.” With 
, numerous Illustrations by Herbert Walker, from Sketches by the Author, and Map. 

Demy svo, Ids. 

| A HISTORY of MODERN CIVILISATION: a Handbook 

based on M. Gustave Dueoudray’* “Histoire Bommaire de la Civilisation.” With 
■ numerous 111 ust rat ion*. Crown Svo, Os. 

| Uniform with A HISTORY of ANCIENT CIVILISATION. Crown Hvo, ife. 

i THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: a Latter Day Romance. 

Demy Svo, 6s 

! The Xa(iun>t/ OOsnvtrs ays: “ The attempt of our anonym is a bold one. True revel* UK - , 
' perfect taj-te, high imagination, and vigour of thought were all required for success. But none 
of these is wanting ; indeed, the re is added to them also a style at once simple and graphic, 
| and the result is a remarkable book.” 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 

THE HISTORY of PICKWICK: an Account of its 

Characters, localities, Allusions, and Illustrations. With a Bibliography. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD. Demy 8vo, 8s. 

1 \ * A LIMITED EDITION, containing' all the Illustrations from the Original bltel-Plate-, 

demy 8vo, 11s. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL COOKERY BOOK. 

HILDA'S “WHERE IS IT?" of RECIPES. Containing 

many old Cape. Indian, and Malay Dishes and Pit-serves, A:e. By Miss H. J. DUCKlTT- 
Interleaved with White Paper for adding Recipes. Crown svo, is. bd. 

[A X-.w F.'litio" is a tie 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CROWN EDITION. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS and HARD TIMES. With 67 Illus- * 

Latiun- by Ltoibcer, Muilise, Leech, Stanliebl, Duvle. Lh;t crown svu, .V. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE PICTORIAL EDITION. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 58 Illustrations by 

J. Mahoney. Royal Hvo, Cs. Od. , S«k 

OLIVE SCHREINER. 

THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By Olive Schreiner. 

A New Edition, on superior paper, and strongly bound 
in cloth, nearly ready. 

Clown S\o, price f*d. 

NEW NOVELS. 

SOME ONE MUST SUFFER: a Romance. By H. Cliffe 

HALLlDAY. .'1 vol.'., clown svo. [Son-nadg* 

STEVEN VIGIL. By Daniel Dormer. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 

Crown Hvo, 3*. Gd. each. 

Diana of the CroeBways. Vittoria. 

Evan Harrington. Khoda Fleming, 

The Ordeal of Richard FevcreL Beauchamp’s Career. 

The Adventures of Harry Richmond. The Egoist. 

Sandra Belloni. The Shaving of Shagpat; and Farina. 

THE .SIX-SHILLING EDITION IS STILL TO BE HAD. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 

New Novels and Stories at all the Libraries. 

WEDLOCK, and its SKELETON KEY. By Kate Hope Huntly. 2 vols., crown 

8vo, cloth, 21s. 

A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery Macalpine. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love and Mystery. By G. A. Henty, Author of 

“ The Curse of Carae’s Hold,” “ The Plague Ship,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a Study of Society at Johannesburg. By Anna, 

COMTESSE DE BREMONT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE RICHEST MERCHANT in ROTTERDAM. By A. N. Homer, Author of 

“ Red Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

11 The story is distinctly an interesting one, and is somewhat rather out of the ordinary run of fiction.”— Queen, 

NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By Hugh Coleman Davidson, Author of “ The Old 

Adam,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ The hook is one that will he read without the skipping of a line.”— Scotsman. 

JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the Merchant Service. By Robert Brown, 

Author of “ Jack’s Yam,” &c. New Edition, with Additional Matter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE DEVIL and the DOCTOR. By Phinlay Glenelg. Cr. 8vo, paper covers, Is. 
DAVID COX and PETER DE WINT: Memoirs of their Lives and Works. By 

GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (New Volume in the “ Great Artists Series.") 

COUNT CAMPELLO and CATHOLIC REFORM in ITALY. By the Rev. Alex. 

ROBERTSON, of San Remo. With Preface by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP FRASER. By John W. Diggle, M.A., 

Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 

POPULAR REVISED EDITION, with a New Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Cd. “ This fascinating biography.”— Standard. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


NOVELS BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 

Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s. ; cloth uniform, 2b. 8d. each. 
LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Black moke. 

SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. Riddell. 

CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmore. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

HER GREAT IDEA, and other Stories. By Mrs. Walford. 

THE CASTING AWAY of MRS. LECK8 and MRS. ALESHINE; and 
THE DUS ANTES. By FBANK E, STOCKTON, Author of "Rudder Grange." 

SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. Choker. 

ADELA CATHCART. By George Mac Donald. 

CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. Blackmohe. 

DRED. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

THE VASTY DEEP. By Stuart Cvmherland. 

DAISIES and BU'ITEKCUPS. By Mrs. Riddell. 

GUILD COURT. By George Mac Donald. 

MARY ANERLEY. By R. D. Blackmore. 

•»* To be followed by others. 


In uniform crown 8vo, volumes, cloth, 6a. each. 


THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNA- 
TUS. 

IN FAR L0CHABER. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 

of a HOUSEBOAT. 

THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. 


IN SILK ATTIRE. 

KILMENY. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

SUNRISE. 

LADY SILVERDALE S SWEET' 

HEART. 


WESSEX NOVELS BY THOMAS HARDY. 


In uniform crown 8vo volumes, boards, 2b. ; and cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 

THE LAODICEAN. 


THE RETURN of the NATIVE. 
THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 

TWO on a TOWER. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, 51 ALSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C.; 

And all Booksellers. 
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WANTED to PURCHASE ACADEMY 

f T Vol*. 1 to 33.—B. F. Stkvjsns, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C 


'TO AUTHORS and others.—MSS. type- 

-1- written Is per 1,000 words. Duplicate copies. Translations 
from Frenoh. German, or Italian. Shorthand notes taken.—Mrs. 
Collins, 89, New Oxford Street. _ 

TPARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL.—SHEP- 

-L'J HERDS' SPRING EXHIBITION include, choice work, by 
Sir J. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Constable. Crome, Cotman, 
Stark, Vincent, Hogarth. Morland, Wilson, Bonnington, ftc.—S hef- 
iif hd Bros.' Gallery, 27, King Street, St. James’s Square. 


TjiBENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. 

J- -The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
Pictures by Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN. 
Admission. Is. 


CATALOGUES. 

Tj’OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft CO., 87. SOHO SQUARE. 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

AT-JL 14, HENRIETTA STREET. CO VENT GARDEN, W C., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENGL, 
1 Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 

1 »rocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For orrfinaiy Book 
Uustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
ft CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 


T O OREST HOLDERS. 

COMMUNICATIONS and full PARTICULARS of CRESTS 
and BLAZONINtiS used are REQUESTED by the undersigned, who is 
engaged in preparing an entirely New Edition of Fairbairn’s Standard 
Book of Crests. Proofs of entry and sketches will be submitted for 
approval on application.—Prospectus on application. 

A. C. Fox-Daviks, 20, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
be published by T. C. A E. C. Jack, London and Edinburgh. 


Collection qf Engravings of H.F.BELL , Esq.—Second Portion 

M essrs, puttick & simpson win 

HELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE. 47, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.Cm on FRIDAY, May 29, at 1 o’clock precisely, the 
SECOND PORTION of the COLLECTION of FANCY and other 
ENGRAVINGS of H. BELL, Esq., and including a number of fine 
Portraits in mezzotinto. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 

Miscellaneous Books , Old and Modem , in various Classes; 
Bibliographical Collection, Scarce and Curious Tracts. 

M ESS11S - PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

-CV-L SELL by AUCTION, nt their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Junes, and Two Following Days, 
nt ten minutes past I o'clock precisely, a large COLLECTION of 
.MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the Library of a Collector, 
comprising Old and llaru Books on America, Ac.—Bibliographical 
Collections—Rare and Curious Tracts—a Collection of the Works of 
Wm. and Mary Hewitt, presentation conics — Musee Frany&is— 
Buskin's Stones of Venice—Second Folio bhukcspe&re—Old Bibles— 
scarce County Poll Books, Ac. 

Catalogues in preparation. 

Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

H INTS on MEMORY. By Rev. James 

COPNER M.A. 

“ Those who arc curious about the subject will find much that is 
suggestive in Mr. Coi’NUt's pager.”— Scutsman. 

Wji.uamh A Xokcite, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Loudon, 
W.c. mid i'o, South Frederick Street, Ldiulmigh. 


COMPLETION OF THE 

SHAKSPEARE QUARTO FACSIMILES. 

With Introductions, Line-Numbers, &c., by Shokspeare Scholars, issued under the 

superintendence of 

Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL, Camb., 

Founder and Director of the New Bhakspcre Society. 

WITH FOREWORDS OR INTRODUCTIONS BY 

Prof. DOWDEN, Mr. P. A. DANIEL, Dr. FURNIVALL, Mr. H. A. EVANS, 
Mr. A. SYMONS, Mr. EBSWORTH, Mr. T. TYLER, 

Mr. W. A. HARRISON, Mr. H. P. STOKES, Mr. P. Z. ROUND, 

And other Shakspeare Scholars. 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHED AND PRINTED BY 

W. GRIGGS and CHARLES PRAETORIUS. 

43 vols., small 4to, half-bound, £15. 

A considerable stock of Vols. I.—VIII. were destroyed by the fire at Mr. Griggs’s Printing Office. 

Separate volumes are sold at 10s. 6d. each. 

Every genuine student of Shakspeare has always desired to own those Quartos of his Master’s Plays 
and Poems which are the necessary foundations of the Text of so many of his greatest productions in 
the first three periods of his work. Not only in importance next to the First Folio, but even above it, 
for some Plays, and for all the Poems, stand the first or second Quartob, from which, or completed 
copies of which, certain Plays in that Folio were printed; and every true and faithful worker at 
Shakspeare’s text mutt want to have in his own hand, under his own eye, and as his own, trustworthy 
facsimiles of these truest representations of the poet’s own manuscripts. 

List of those Plays which Fumivall has and Halliwell has not:— 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 1600. Roberts, Q2.—RICHARD H„ 1587, best Qi.—PERICLES, 1609, 02.- 
OTHELLO, 1630.—PA8SIONATE PILGRIM, 15D9.-TAMING of the SHREW, 1594.-CONTENTION, 1594.-TRUE 
TRAGEDY, 1695.—WHOLE CONTENTION, 2 Parts, 1619.—FAMOUS VICTORIES, 1598. — TROUBLESOME 
RAIGNE, 1691. __ 

BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 

HARPER'S 

One Shilling. MAGAZINE. 

PpQflnt The Contents include Part I. of Georjre do Mauri**r’s first novel, “Peter Ibbetson,” 

JJvSClJits with 11 Illustrations by the Author; Walter Besant’s first descriptive paper of 

*vjr • “London”; Part IV. of Thomas Hardy’s “Wessex Folk”; "The WarwickshiN 

DU Mauner. Anoii,” Port IL, by A. T. Quiller Couch, with 28 Illustrations by Alfred Parsons; “Tie 

_ Royal Chateaux of the Loire” (Illustrated), by the Canadian Poet, Louis 1’r- <T 

TTq p/^TT Account of nn Excursion into the Interior of the Argentine Republic, by Theodore Child ; 

LLO/1, \4.jr • beside many other attractive features. 

BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 


Besant. 
Du Maurier. 
Hardy. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


■ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 

W so, Hanover Square, W.—At the next meeting, WEDNESDAY, 
Mat 27tu, at bum.. MR W. MARSH AM ADAMS will read a paper 
on “THE ORIGIN of ALPHABETS.” 


JgRITISH RECO 


RECORD SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will he held in the I 
CHAMBERS of Mr. ATIIILL, Richmond Herald, Heralds’.College, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., on FRIDAY, 2»th May, at 4 p.m. 

124, Chancery Lane, W.C., W. P. W. Piiillimoke, 

15th May. 18»1. lion. Secretary. 

nPHE LIBRARY COMMISSIONERS for 

A the PARISH of ST. GEORGE, HANOVER SQUARE, invite 
APPLICATIONS for the post of LI BR. IRIA N anil CLERK. Previous 
experience in a Public Library essential. Candidates to l*c between 
25 and 40 years of age. Applications to lie made in own handwriting 
on foolscap paper, stating age, and particulars of present and previous 
employment, also whether married or single, to lie sent in to the 
Vestry Ci.erk, at the Vestry llall. Mount Street. London, W.. with 
copies of testimonials, not more than five in number, on or Indore 
WEDNESDAY. 10th Junk, endorse* 1 “Application for olfico of 
Librarian.” Salary £200 per annum, w ith residence and coals and gas 
when the library building is opened. 

Personal canvassing prohibited. 

By ordtr, 

J. H. SMITH, Vestry Clerk. 
May 19th, 1891. _ 

T ONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, 

IJ S.IV.—The FIFTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Members will be held in the READING-ROOM on TllUKSlLW, 
the 28tii May, at 3 p.m. The Very Rev. t he DEAN of WESTMINSJ KK 
will take the Chair. Rodert Harru os, Secretary and Librarian. 

T he head mastership of 

TETTENHALL COLLEGE will be vacant at the close of the ) 
Summer Term, owing to the retirement from the profession of the 
present Head Master, A. W. Young, E*(., M.A. Applicants must b t 
graduates of a University of the United .Kingdom. Application* with 
Testimonials must l>c received on or before the 31st of May. i 

For particulars apply to the Cg.AiRMAH, Tettcuhall College, 
Tctteuhall, StafioiiMnre. 


r riIE ninth international con- 

of ORIENTALISTS to be held in LONDON in 
SEPTEMBER, 1 H 12 , will be under the followingadminiitrntion .— 
President .-—Prof. MAX MULLER. 

I'in-PraidmU Tlio Marqnl. of Ripon, K.O.. C.8.I. ; Lord North- 
brook, G.CSI., D.C.E; lord Reny. GAME.. LL.D.: Sir John 
Lubbock, Hurt., M.P.; Sir Geoigo Birdwooil. M.D., LED, K.C.I.E., 
US I.; SirWilham Hunter, K.U.S.I.;Sir William Markbv, K.U.I.E.; 
Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E., C.S.I.; The Provost of Oriel t'ollegr, 
Oxford ; The Master of Balliol College, Oxford ; The Master of Christ'* 
College, Cambridge; Henry Seymour King, Esq., C.I.E., M P. 

The Central Committee of Organisation consists of the Vice-Presi¬ 
dents together with the following:—Prof. A H. Sayce, Prof. R. K. 
Douglas, l)r C. D. Ginsburg. Dr. E. W. Ballinger, iV C. H. U. 
Wnght, I)r. T. H. Thornton, C.S.I., Prof. Peterson, D.8c.. E. Ifelmir 
Morgan, Esq., Prof. C. Bendall, Prof. Mnliaffy, L. B. Bowring, Esq. 

} >ro f "• * s tuart Poole, LL.I)., Stanley Lane-Ponlc, Em., Sir 
Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B., J. F. Hewitt, Esq., Rev. Dr. Morris, F '• 
Dickens, Esq.. Prof. T. de Lvcouperie, T. G. linchcs. Esq., and the 
Presidents and Secretaries of the various sections. 

Treasurer:- E. Delmar Morgan, Esq., 15. Roland Garden*, S.W. 

Honorary Secretaries Prof. It. K. Douglas, Dr. E. W. Ballinger. 
Prof. A. A. Macdonell. Prof. Peterson, D.Sc. (for Bombay), and TIk* 
Raj i Pcari MohauMukhnrji, C.S.I. (fur the Bengal Presidency! _ 


J. Aryan. 

2 . Semitic 

(a) Assyrian and 
Babylonian 
{b} General.. .. 

3. China and the 

Far East 

4. Egypt and Africa 
ft. Australasia and 

Oceana 

li. Anthropological i 
Mythological .. J 


Prof. A. H. Sayce 

Prof. Robertson Smith 
SirThos. Wade, K.C B. 

Prof. Lc Page Rcnouf 
Sir Arthur Gordon, 
K.C.M.G. 

Dr. E. B. Tylor 


Prof. A A.MscdoneU 

T. G. Pinches, E*q. 

A. A. Bevan, Eiq. 
Prof Douglas 

E. Wallis Budgr.Es 
Rev. R. II. Codring- 
ton, D.D. 

Prof. Rliys David 
LL.D. 


Among the fifty or more foreign Orientalists who have given then 
written adhesion to the Congress may be mentioned lh-ofessore Dill- 
maun (President of the Congress held nt Berlin in «8SD, Weber 
Kucncn (President of the Congress held nt Leiden in 16S3I Bhhler 
Dc Harlot, De Gneje. Kiel horn, J. Karlov let, Cottwnlut von 
I). Chwolson, Leopold von Scliroeder, A. Vinnbety, C Michel, luupt, 
Rcinisch. D. 11. Muller, Rudolf Geyer, W. lleiu, Zschokky, f 
Mons. Leon Peer. 

22, Albemarle Strcct.London, W„ May loth. 
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Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

This Day is Published. 

MRS. M. 0. W. OLIPHANT’S 

MEMOIR OF THE 

LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 

and of ALICE OLIPHANT, his Wife. 

2 vols., post 8vo. With Portraits, 21s. 


This Day ih Published. 

CRITICAL STUDIES in ST. LUKE’S I 

GOSPEL: its Demonology and Ebionitism. By COLIN 
CAMPBELL, B.D., formerly Scholar and Fellow of 
Glasgow University, Author of “The First Three Gospels 
in Greek, arranged in Parallel Columns,” &e. Post Svo, 
7s. Gd. 

This Day is Published. 

THERE as HERE. Poems by Jeanie 

MORISON, Author of ** Bordello : an Outline Analysis,” 

“ The Purpose of the Ages,” &c., &c. Crown Svo, 3s. 

%• A limited impres>ion on hand-made paper bound in 
vellum, price 7a. 6d. each. 

This Day is Published. 

CARDINAL BEATON: Priest and 

Politician. By JOHN HERKLES8. With a Portrait. 
Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

“A work which teems with the outcome of careful and in¬ 
telligent historical research, and is written in an unaffected 
and eminently readable style.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“A most interesting monograph which is an exceedingly 
fair and impartial account of the life and work of the great 
Cardinal.”— Modern Church. 

POPCLAIl EDITIOX, IX OXE VOLUME. 

LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, First 

Earl of Iddcsleigh. By ANDREW LANG. With a 
Portrait and View of Pynea. Port 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 


DR. MACLAREN’8 NEW VOLUME. 

Juat out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceivingillu.s- 
t rat ions of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christian World. 

London: ALEXANDER & 8IIEPHEARD, 

21 and 22, Fubnival Street, E.C. 


COLLEGES, &c. 

T EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — THREE 

I t '‘COUNCIL" SCHOLARSHIPS(Jt’Jl rack) ami TWO "HOUSE” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£31 I Os. each) will benwanled in June.—Particulars 
from the Bead Master. 


rpHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL GRANTS TUB 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Al>crdeen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff,Cheltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries. Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, Loudon, Loughborough, Manchester, Ncwcastle-on-Ty ue, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretart, LL.A., Scheme, the 
University. St. Andrews, N.B. 


PUBLISHED BY DIGBY & LONG. 

XOTICE .— The Fifth Edition (Xew and Revised) of “ THE 
AUTHOR'ft MA XUA /. ” contains Prefatory remarks by 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone trho has read and approved the Volume. 

Ready, Fifth Edition, cloth extra, price 5s., postage I jd. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 

A Practical Guide to all Branches of Literature. 

By PERCY RUSSELL. 

*» * /l four-page quarto prosiwctus, giving a general outlln • o f th. wot k 
onurinU'iiHiH f a gummar?/ of Press Opinions, will bt mini postjrtcvn 
Ofpli' tiUon to the Publishers, 

DIGBY Ac LONG, 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 

i. 

By Fergus Hume.—WHOM GOD HATH 

JOINED; or, A Question of 
Marriage. By the Author of 
“ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
“Miss Mephistopheles,” “The 
Man with a Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 

[Immediately. 

II. 

By Ool. Rowan Hamilton.—BETWIXT 

‘ TWO LOVERS. By the Author 

of “The Last of the Comets,” 
&c. 2 vols., Lis. 

III. 

By F. 0. Philips ( Author of ft Lookin *) 
and Percy Fendall ( Anthor °' li ^P idera Bnd ) 

MY FACE IS MY FORTUNE. By 

the Authors of “A Daughter’s 
Sacrifice,” “ Margaret Byng,” &c. 

2 vols. 

“ ... the story is interesting and worth reading."— Vaniti Fair. 

“ It is seldom that two men collalx>rate so successfully os do Messrs. 
Philips and Fendall. It is almost impossible to tell where the work of 
one ends and that of the other begins. There is a wonderful similarity 
in style, a sympathy of thought, and an almost twin-like affection for 

the same ideas.Both arc smart writers — The novel they have just 

written is quite the best they have done together—The central idea 
is excellent Houma, the beautiful English-Algerian dancer, is an ex¬ 
quisite study of true femininity. The musician Ralmond. her lover, is 
a deliglUful study — There is no isulding in the two volumes. Indeed, 
there is not a page one can skip. Never has the life of the poor 
creatures who live in booths and i»crform at fairs been more tenderly 
drawn....The great charm of the nook is its condensation of thought. 
Nothing is overdone. We read all about the fairs and the strange 
creatures that live in the fairs, but we want to read more. We net a 
glimnse of oountry society, its fancy fairs and its dances, we wish we 
coulu see more. How often can we say this of any novel in these days 
of over-elalwration ? * My Face is my Fortune ’ is a distinct success—a 
hit. It discovers a new neroine ami a fresh sensation." 

St. St*pkcn\ Review. 

By “Rita.’’-TheLAIRD o’COOKPEN. 

By the Author of “ Dame Dur¬ 
den,” “ Sheba,” “ Miss Kate,” 
&c. 3 vols. 

4 Rita ’ has abundance of material out of which to make a good 

story, and it may l»e allowed that (lie does make the most of it_The 

best story that * Rita ’ has yet written."— Academu. 

44 The 4 Laird o’ Cockpen ' may be useful to husbands at this trying 
period when the Jackson judgment is still fresh."— D >ilg Telegraph. 

‘‘....Is a pretty Scotch love-story_it is very highly to be com¬ 

mended."— ITAiteA Review. 

•‘....It is rather in the manner of her charming book , 4 Dame Dur¬ 
den,' which it recalls by many touches of wistful and tender )»athos." 

_ Morning Post. 

all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

By Mrs. Hungerford.—A LITTLE 

1b. and Is. 6d. 

By Mrs. Edward Kennard.—A HOM- 
BURG BEAUTY. (New 
2s. (id. (cloth). Edition). By the Author of 
“The Girl in the Brown Habit,” 
&c. 

By Mrs. Lovett Cameron—J A C K’S 
SECRET. (NewEdition.) By 
2s.fid. (cloth), the Author of “In a Grass 
Country,” Ac. [Immediately. 

By F. C. Philips and C. J. Wills.—SYBIL 

ROSS'S MARRIAGE: the 

Romance of an Inexperienced 
(picture boards). QfaL „ (3rdEdit . ) ^Mediately. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 

STRAY VERSES. By Robert 

LORD HOUGHTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Just out. 


MARCIA: a Novel. By W. E. 

NORRIS. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. [Just out. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL’S EARLY 

LIFE and POLITICAL CAREER DOWN 

to 1827. By C. S. PARKER, M.P. Portrait. 
Svo, 16s. 


IOB. 

Serial Tales by B. M. Crokerand Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn commenced in "BELGRAVIA,’ 
and Serial Tales by Mrs. Oliphant and 
Curtis Yorke commenced in "LONDON 
SOCIETY," Magazine for Jan uary. 

The CATALOGUE of WORKS in PRINT 

by John Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Hawley 
Smart, B. L. Farieon, Fergus Hume, Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, “ Rita,” Mrs. Hungerford (Author of “ Molly 
Bawn ” ), Helen Mathers, B. M.Croker, Florence Warden, 
Mrs. Alexander, F. C. Philips, Mrs. Alexander Fraaer, 
Justin McCarthy, M.P.. and Mrs. Campbell Praed, Bret 
Harte, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Sir Rindal 
Roberts, Bart., Lady Margaret Majendie, The Hon. Mrs. 
Fetherstonhaugh, Marie Corelli, Alfred C. Calmnur, 
Mrs. Hmu-toun, May Crommebn, Florence Marryn’. The 
Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwjnd. Katharine Chetwvnd, <;.>!. 
Rowan Hamilton, William Day, and other Authur*, will 
be sent on application. 

F. VAVnn e & Co., 31 ,Soutbampton-8t.Strand,W.C 


JENNY LIND’S LIFE, 1820- 

1861. By Canon SCOTT HOLLAND and 
W. S. ROCKSTIiO. Portraits and Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 


A PUBLISHER and his 

FRIENDS; Memoir and Correspondence of 
John Murray. By SAMUEL SMILES. 
Portraits. 2 vols., Svo, 32a. 

CAPTAIN YOUNGHUSBAND 

on the QUEEN'S COMMISSION : How to 

Prepare for it; How to Obtain it; and How to 
Use it. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COMPLETION of the 

DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Edited by WM. SMITH, 
LL.D , W. WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. 
MARINDIN, M.A. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Illustrations. 2 vols. (Vol. II. 
just out.) Medium Svo, 31s. 6d. each. 


NEW EDITIONS of FER- 

GUSSON’S ARCHITECTURE; I. THE 
MODERN STYLES. With a special account 
of the Architecture of America. By Professor 
ROBERT KERR. Third Edition. With 330 
Illustrations. 2 vols., medium Svo, 31s. fid. 

[Just out. 

H. INDIAN and EASTERN 

ARCHITECTURE. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With 400 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
31s. 6d. [Just out. 


LONDON, PAST and PRESENT; 

its History, Associations, and Traditions. By 
H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Based on 
Cunningham’s Handbook. Library Edition. 
3 vols., medium 8vo, £3 3s. 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of 

SIDNEY GILCHRIST THOMAS, IN¬ 
VENTOR. Edited by It. W. BURNIE. 
With Portraits. Crown Svo, 9s. 


DR. SALMON’S HISTORICAL 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
BOOKS of t'ae NEW TESTAMENT. 

Fifth Edition. Dost Svo, ‘Jj. [Just out. 

JOHN MURRAY, Alheuaulk Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T- 

NOTICE —The One Shilling Edition of 

WILLIAM DATS REMINISCENCES 
of the TURF i» now Ready at all Booksellers 
and Bailway Bookstalls. 

four new novels. 

JUST BEADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "ALASSAM’S LADY.” 

THE HALLE TTS: 

A Country Town Chronicle. 

By LESLIE KEITH, 

Author of “ A Hurricane in Petticoats,” &c. 

In 3 vole., crown 8vo. 

BY LADY LINDSAY. 

B E E T H A’S EAEL. 

By the Author of 11 Caroline.” 

In 3 vole., crown 8vo. 


s 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 

IR GEORGE- 

In 1 vol., crown Svo, 10s- 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF 
JOOST AVELINGH.” 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

In 3 vole., crown 8vo. 

“The story i, .. 

Vareikamp, the old maid; exactly ^ ntockinff and 

«iis 

etory & fresh, vivid, original, and thoroughly intereenj^^ 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 

WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 

THE STONES of VENICE. 

Edition. 

ST. MARK’S REST: the History 

cloth, 6s. 

GUIDE to PICTURES in the 
MORNINGS in FLORENCE. 

&e 8 r«^ f ?^Tod A M r u»u 

together in cloth, price 4e. 

“ OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD 

l U *X of t^Krn foreSee of Amiene Cathc 
dral. Cloth, 6s. 

THE BIBLE of AMIENS: a 

^jttsassa 

Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition of 

THE STORY of IDA. By 

,,p . vrESCA ALEXANDER. Edited, with Preface, by 

Crown 8vo, parchment, Is. oa., uom, - , 

gilt edges, 4s. 

CHRIST’S FOLK in the APEN- 

FRANb^A^LSA^^^teT^joH^ 

RUSKIN. Cloth, 7e. Second Edition. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S 

LIST. 


THE 


BY TOE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE." 

AN AMERICAN DUCHESS; 

A Pendant to “Mi.™ Bayle’s Romance.” 

By W. FRASER RAE. 

In 3 vole., crown 8vo.__ _ 


NOVELS by RHODA BROUGHTON. 

SK&TS 

JOAN. 

NOT WISELY hut TOO WELL. 

RED a* a lt< >SE h SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

IKK TOR CUPID. 


ALAS'. 


7n tilt press. 


Each in 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 

NOVELS by ROSA N. CAREY. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HeXtUCOTE’S TRIAL. 

HEUIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER CHIIIE. 

ONLY tin' GOVERNESS. 

WEENIE'S WHIM. „ 

ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. 

UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIK. 

WOOED and MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. [7n ike pi ess. 

Each in 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


NOVELS by W. E. NORRIS. 

THIERRY HALL. 

A BACHELOR’S BLLNDER. 
MAJOR and MINOR. 

MISS SHAFTO. 

TUL ROGUE. 

Eacii in 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


POETS AND THE POETRY 
OF THE CENTURY. 

Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 

In 10 vole , 008 pp. each, leap. 8vo. 

"KSutofflS. to cloth Case, £2 ft.; separate volume., 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 4a. each. 

Vol*. I. and VI. ready thus day. 

„,„, P pn .™ umc bconwim- wnmm. 

GEORGE CUABBE. I JAMES IlUGfl. 

V M BLA ni v «s I SI U W A LTE R SCOlT. 

With Critical nil } 

WHYTE, H. G. GROSER, and the EDITOR. 

Volume VI. contains— 


A. C SWINBURNE 
1 li'luV a’n K M ER1V ALE 

SIMS USE 

J A. SVMONDS. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
THEOlwui. .TAi.o. ■ urVTON 

With Critical and BlogniphicalNottom b^HBL, . 


WM. MORRIS. 

Hon. ROUEN NOEL 
RICHARD NETT- 
ALI’REl) AUSTIN 
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LITERATURE. 

The Oxford Movement, 1833-1845. By the 
late Very Rev. R. W. Church. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

The late dean of St. Paul’s had earned an 
esoteric reputation as a sort of guileless 
Ahitophel, even higher than the public 
distinction which he gained by one memor¬ 
able act of courage,* and by the tantalising 
books, full of glimpses of unexplored 
horizons, which were all that he had 
strength to give us. His latest, and in 
some ways his ripest, work is tantalising 
too. He expressly disclaims any idea of 
giving a theory of the movement or of its 
place in history: his aim, he says, 

“ was simply to preserve a contemporary 
memorial of what seems to have been a true 
and noble effort that passed before my eyes, 
a short scene of religious earnestness and aspi¬ 
ration, with all that was in it of self-devotion, 
affectionateness, and high and refined and 
varied character, displayed under circumstances 
which are scarcely intelligible to men of the 
present time.” 

And they are left scarcely intelligible still. 
There can be very few left with either the 
right or the opportunity to judge whether 
Newman really misconstrued his mysterious 
individuality : whether it was really given 
to him to make others feel more than he 
habitually felt himself. The same question 
suggests itself as to Wesley, who, with more 
practical organising power, less spiritual and 
speculative insight, less—much less—affec¬ 
tionate sensitiveness, presents the same 
combination of a keen conscience, a clear 
mind, and a cool temperament. The ques¬ 
tion will probably remain unanswered, as 
Dean Church has left it untouched. He 
fully confirms Newman’s older account of 
his receptivity, and how much he was 
influenced by those he led. He tells us 
that he would have been a more effective 
leader, a far more formidable opponent, 
without his touching anxiety about the 
opinions and the feelings of his friends. 
One phrase is very significant. “ H he 
had had the hardness of heart of the 

proselytiser-” Was F. W. Faber so 

hard-hearted, who, as soon as he went himself, 
set to work to convert his parish ? Some¬ 
thing of the same eagerness would have spared 
Newman and others very much in the dreary 
years between Tract XC and the Essay on 
Development. Were these years a wasting 
sickness, or a refining fire, or both ? Any 
way, the tender, pathetic respect for the 
faith of others, the care to keep them back 
rather than draw them on, prolonged the 

* Characteristically, iu the present work all the 
credit is given to his colleague, Mr. Goillemard. 


pain. Most readers of the Apologia are 
under the impression that the pain was 
inevitable, that he had started on the road 
to Rome as soon as Froude’s influence 
succeeded Whateley’s, and that if he was 
not unfaithful he had to go on to the end. 
Dean Church dwells upon the possibility 
that, if only Ward had been less importunate 
and the heads of houses less inquisitorial, 
Newman might have been spared leaving 
those who loved him and those whom he loved 
for strangers from whom he hoped nothing: 
that he might have grown old among friends 
for whom he had done much instead of 
among aliens for whom, with all his gifts, 
he was to do but little. Certainly it does 
seem as if, after he lost Froude, Newman 
was very liable to be perplexed by opposi¬ 
tion, to watch for omens, to be at the mercy 
of accidents. 

I In fact, the book makes us ask whether 
! the Oxford Movement itself was not a sort 
of gigantic accident, both in the ordinary 
and the Aristotelian sense. Dean Church 
never knew R. H. Froude personally, but 
his careful and luminous study of him puts 
his historical significance in quite a new 
light. He compares him to Pascal, who 
wrote some classical pamphlets and some 
imperishable fragments. Froude, who wrote 
nothing worth reading, 

“stretched out his long length on Newman’s 
sofa, broke in upon one of Palmer’s judicious 
harangues about bishops and archdeacons and 
suchlike with the ejaculation, ‘ I don’t see why 
we should disguise from ourselves that our 
object is to dictate to the clergy of this country, 
and I for one do not want anyone else to get 
on the box.’ ” 

After all, Froude effected more than Pascal. 
He was the first to see through all the 
hereditary compromises from which the Hite 
of the English clergy have been trying for 
two* generations to cut themselves loose. 
Pascal provided French Protestants with 
a basis for their belief, and French men 
of the world with a good case for despising 
Jesuits. Keble converted Froude, andProude 
influenced Newman. Indeed, there would 
have been no Tractarianism without Froude. 
There would have been an ecclesiastical 
reaction and a religious revival without the 
Tracts; and the Tracts themselves, as Dean 
Church tells us, derived their real importance 
from the sermons of the Vicar of 8t. Mary’s. 
Oddly enough the originators of the move¬ 
ment, the two Kebles (Tom was quite as 
important as John) and their most intimate 
disciple, Isaac Williams, were startled and 
not exactly edified by the great speculative 
propaganda that had been started, and, 
above all, by the fact that Newman actually 
looked for visible results. The “Bisley 
school ” 

“ would have been quite content with pleaching 
simple, homely sermons on the obvious but hard 
duties of daily life, and not seeing much come 
of them; with finding a slow abatement of the 
self-indulgent habits of university life, with 
keeping Fridays, with less wine in common- 
room.” 

Nevertheless, it was the fate of Williams 
(who started the Plain Sermons, to provide 
the movement with ballast) to compromise 

* The third is making new compromises of its 
own. 


it with his tract on Reserve, as Keble did 
by his tract on Patristic Mysticism. 

The light thrown upon the relation 
between Froude, Newman, and the Kebles 
is probably the most important single 
contribution which the Dean makes to 
history. The sketch of Marriott, who with 
considerable speculative power deliberately 
chose to be the disciple, and, in a sense, the 
servant, first of Newman and then of Pusey, 
is also interesting, though the quaint out¬ 
lines of a lovable figure have been given 
more picturesquely by Dean Burgon. 
There is a vivid picture of the Oxford of 
sixty years ago—so provincial, and so much 
more powerf ul than the cosmopolitan Oxford 
of our day; a miniature woAts, with its 
hebdomadal oligarchy, who lived apart in a 
sort of state, simply enough by the standar d 
of the outside word, but, as members of 
common-room thought, luxuriously. 

Dean Church is very severe upon the 
heads of houses. He is quite impartial; he 
condemns their treatment of Hampden as 
well as their censure of Tract XO. He 
brings out more clearly than has been done 
hitherto the exact character of Hampden’s 
inconsistent orthodoxy, and proves that 
Newman did not calumniate him. He dis¬ 
tinguishes clearly between acts of repression 
against an individual which, though in¬ 
vidiously, may fairly be called persecution, 
and the incidental disadvantages which may 
fall on individuals under the terms of a per¬ 
manent settlement; but, with all his desire 
to be fair, he says, “ The note of failure is on 
this mode of repression.” 

What were the poor heads of houses to 
do ? They were the appointed guardians of 
a traditional system which commended itself 
to common sense and was not constructed to 
meet speculative criticism. Hampden was 
more learned in a perverse way than most of 
them; the Tractanans were abler and better. 
Was that a reason why they were to desert 
their post or to fold their hands and watch ? 
The wisdom of Gamaliel may earn the 
curse of Meroz. At first, it seemed as if 
even Conservatives might make allowances 
for the Tracts. Arnold and Whateley lost 
their balance in the presence of the menacing 
coalition of Dissenters and Whigs as com¬ 
pletely as Keble. But the danger was over 
as soon as the majority in favour of letting 
the Church alone had asserted itself: the 
danger was over, the authorities were 
free. Were they to let the traditional 
orthodoxy be sapped by the endless develop¬ 
ments of a revolutionary theory, started to 
prepare for disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, and lately remodelled to meet the 
scruples of those who thought Tridentine 
Romanism a better working system than 
Caroline Anglicanism ? The battle in which 
the Bishop and the Hebdomadal Board 
were defeated by Newman and Pusey was 
not unlike the battle in which St. CaUistus 
put down Tertullian and St. Hippolytus. It 
is true there is no appeal from the verdicts 
of history, but we need not take the respon¬ 
sibility of indorsing them. Dean Church 
gives some very valuable and pregnant 
hints on the question what right the move¬ 
ment had to survive the loss of its leader. 
He thinks that in the Lectures of 1836 the 
whole case against Rome was not stated. 
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“ Rome has not such a dean record of history, 
it has not such a clean account of what is 
done and permitted in its dominions under an 
authority supposed to be irresistible, that it can 
I’laim to be the one pure and perfect Church 
entitled to judge and correct and govern all 
other Churches. 

No doubt the mediaeval and also the 
Tridentine papacy asserted and even held 
more power than it could use; the same is 
true of the undivided hierarchy of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. The appeal 
to the past fails too. But this does not 
affect Dean Church, who always looked 
forward, who never committed himself 
to the yfwaiov if/evSos, on which “ Anglo- 
Catholicism ” has thriven these fifty years, 
that the Church of England holds and teaches 
all that the undivided Church held and 
taught, and that th o witness of the undivided 
Church is clear. His favourite among the 
second generation is clearly J. B. Mozley, 
who laid the axe to the root of the tree. 
When all had been said, whon all that 
history has proved, or may prove, had been 
faced, no doubt it was true that 

“ the English Church was, after all, as well worth 
living in and fighting for as any other; it was not 
only in England that light and dark in teach¬ 
ing and in life were largely intermingled, and 
that the mixture had to be allowed for.” 

The temper whose last word is Xiraprav 
IAax« is a very high one, but it is far from 
the peremptory exclusiveness of the Lyra 
. Apostolica. Nothing of the original move¬ 
ment survives in a writer like Dean Church, 
beyond austere aspirations and a respect for 
history. G. A. Simcox. 


The Life of John Ericsson. By Colonel 

W. C. Church. In 2 vols. (Sampson 

Low.) 

The subject of this work was a shining light 
of our wonderful age of material invention. 
In the case of Ericsson, as in that of Brunei, 
audacity and genius sometimes failed to 
secure the success accorded to patient 
thought, and originality was more marked 
than caution and judgment. But Ericsson 
accomplished great things for mankind. He 
effected a revolution in naval construction ; 
ho enriched the whole domain of engineering 
science; his experiments and calculations 
may be precursors of vast improvements in 
the estate of humanity. These volumes are 
an elaborate review of the life and achieve¬ 
ments of this master of his art; and though 
somewhat marred by extravagant eulogy— 
Mr. Church thinks that Ericsson was never 
in the wrong—they form an excellent and 
well-arranged biography. The author is 
well fitted to deal with his theme; his in¬ 
dustry and research are praiseworthy; ho 
has collected materials from numberless 
sources; and his stylo is simple, but terse 
and lucid. We have seldom read a more 
agreeable book. 

John Ericsson was bom in 1803 of 
mingled Swedish and Scotch descent. His 
childhood was passed in his native Verm- 
land ; and the lakes, the mountains, and the 
woods of that region seem to have attracted 
his attention, from his earliest years, to the 
marvellous play of the forces of nature, 
from which he drew inspiration in his life 


of invention. While quite a boy ho gave 
remarkable proof of the mechanical skill 
which made him famous ; he made models 
of a pump and a sawmill, which were the 
wonders of his rustic home; and he showed 
extraordinary proficiency in sketching and 
mapping. He was an overseer, when in his 
later teens, of the Gota Canal, an important 
work, and still one of the best in Europe; 
and the ideas that led to some of his triumphs 
and discoveries were formed in this youth¬ 
ful period. He served in the army not 
without profit; his talents for topography 
were reported to Bemadotte, by this time 
raised to the throne of Sweden, and by the 
advice of the old Napoleonic soldier he went 
off to England to seek honour and fortune. 
Ericsson settled in London in 1826, and was 
long a partner of the late Mr. Braithwaite, 
the head of a firm of repute for the manu¬ 
facture of machines. The age of steam had, 
for some time, opened, and the capacity of 
Ericsson was soon displayed in his skill in 
applying this tremendous force. The germs 
of some of his best inventions belong to this 
time ; and he made many improvements in 
steam machinery, which economised fuel to 
a large extent, an object he kept in view 
through life. One of his first achievements 
in London was a steam fire engine, of power 
before unknown; but he hardly became 
conspicuous before 1829, when he competed 
for the prize for the best locomotive for the 
new Liverpool and Manchester Bail way, 
then deemed a portentous birth of time. 
There can be no doubt that Ericsson’s 
“ Novelty ” was a better engine than 
Stevenson’s “ Bocket ” : it attained a much 
higher rate of speed, and had the immense 
advantage of artificial draught, a mechanical 
discovery of extreme value; but it was 
hastily constructed, and the boiler burst; 
and Stevenson’s care and caution prevailed. 
The superiority of the design of the 
“ Novelty ” is, however, attested in the 
record of The Times ; and Ericsson’s “ steam- 
blast ” was, in fact, a mechanical appliance 
without which the modem locomotive would 
be impossible. The next achievement of the 
nowrising engineer forms one of his principal 
titles to fame. The invention of the screw, 
as a propeller for ships, in the place of the 
paddle, has been claimed by mechanicians of 
several countries; but Ericsson certainly 
was the first who turned this great instru¬ 
ment to practical account, and perceived 
how navigation, and, more especially, the 
construction of naval force, would be affected 
by it. Having fitted a steamboat with the 
new device, he offered the screw to the 
Admiralty in 1837 ; but, with the obstinacy 
of professional routine, always of great 
strength in the naval service, the Board 
rejected the strange contrivance as utterly 
worthless, and, indeed, foolish. Ericsson 
betook himself in disgust to the United 
States, and often declared that this was 
the worst of the many exhibitions of official 
blindness of which he had experience in a 
long life. 

The Stockton, prepared for Ericsson’s 
screw, was the first vessel of the kind to 
cross the Atlantic; but she made the 
voyage under sail only. The device was 
obviously adapted to inland waters; and 
before long a flotilla of screw steamers 
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appeared on the lakes and rivers of tlie 
West. Yet Ericsson found the Naval 
Department at Washington quite as difficult 
to move as that which now holds its state 
at Whitehall; and it was not until 1841 
that the notion of applying the screw to men- 
of-war was even entertained in the United 
States’ Navy. The Princeton, builtfrom Erics¬ 
son’s plans, was launched in the spring' of 
1842. This remarkable vessel became the pre¬ 
cursor of the screw steam fleets of the mari¬ 
time powers; but it was not until many years 
afterwards that this method of propulsion 
was frankly recognised, though it might 
have been supposed that the onormous 
advantage possessed by the screw in armed 
naval construction would have been obvious 
from the first moment. The Princeton had 
more speed than most war steamers; her 
motive power was hardly exposed to an 
enemy; her machinery occupied but scanty 
space; her consumption of fuel was com¬ 
paratively small; and her superiority, there¬ 
fore, over ships trusting to the paddle, and 
intended to fight, was palpably manifest. 
Ericsson is entitled to the honour of tlie 
grand invention. By 1858—a revolution in. 
itself—the screw had completely replaced 
sails and paddles as the principal force for 
moving men-of-war of the larger classes; 
and no one who beheld the sight can forget 
how in 1855 the French Napoleon forced her 
way, by the aid of this mighty instrument, 
up the Bosphorus against a strong wind and 
current, and no ship under canvas attempted 
to follow. Genius, however, especially if it 
aspires high, cannot in all instances com¬ 
mand success; and the next experiment 
made by Ericsson in applying a new force 
to locomotion at sea failed, though it con¬ 
tained a fruitful principle, destined, here¬ 
after, perhaps, to become most precious. 
While still quite a youth he had been struck 
by the extraordinary expansive power of 
heat; he persuaded himself, as he grew in 
years, that he could make this agency 
supplant steam; and he resolved, after liis 
success with the Princeton, to design a 
“ caloric ship,” the engines of which would 
be moved by hot air in a state of combus¬ 
tion. For two reasons this “ new fire ship ” 
failed: the machinery was too large and 
complex ; and the hoat below the deck was 
too fierce to be borne ; and possibly this is 
one of the instances in which Ericsson was 
too eager and sanguine. Still, caloric en¬ 
gines, on a small scale, have been turned to 
account for many purposes; and good j udges 
have thought that a caloric ship is a possi¬ 
bility, at least, of the future. It is a most 
important point that, in constructions of the 
kind, the economy of fuel is very large. 

Ericsson’s next construction certainly was 
the crown of his triumphs in the art of 
mechanics. Sixty years ago wooden ships 
of war were condemned, in the judgment of 
men of science, by the Paixhans shell, a 
most destructive missile, which, it was 
foretold, would turn them into “ mere 
shambles.” Yet—such is the power of 
tradition and habit — these magnificent 
structures, with their clouds of sails— 
the noblest spectacle ever seen on the ocean 
—continued to be built for many years: 
and their efficiency was not really doubted 
until they had to contend with the forts of 
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Sebastopol. Iron floating batteries, of 
French construction, did excellent service in 
the Crimean war; and—the cry “ Keep out 
shells” having become decisive—this ex¬ 
perience led to the ironclad warship, the 
first specimens of which were La Gloire and 
The Warrior. As every one knows, these 
vessels were a compromise between the old 
sailing ship and an iron battery meant to 
keep the sea; and to this day they remain 
the essential typo of most of the armoured 
ships of modem navies, which retain a com¬ 
paratively high seaboard, and fight their 
guns on the broadside principle. Ericsson, 
with the intuitive glance of genius, thought 
this mode of construction utterly wrong; 
and he embodied conceptions completely 
different in the warship, which was his 
greatest invention. He had noticed in 
youth how a low raft could float with safety 
on the most stormy lake, and could be 
steered from a hut rising from the deck; and 
science had taught him the enormous force of 
a few great guns throwing weighty projec¬ 
tiles. The famous Monitor , with her low 
line of freeboard, her pilot-house, and her 
ingenious turret, containing huge cannon, 
and made to revolve, so that they could 
fire in every direction, was the creation that 
grew out of these ideas; and the duel at 
Hampton Hoads in March 1862 , which 
astounded, and perhaps alarmed, Europe, 
proved the extraordinary power of the new 
ship of war under conditions favourable to 
her fighting qualities. The invention of 
Ericsson caused at once a revolution in 
naval construction. Every maritime state 
set to work at “ Monitors,” and added these 
craft to its existing navy ; and the colossal 
turret-ships of the present day are simply 
“ Monitors ” enlarged and improved. The 
experience of war alone, perhaps, can prove 
if vessels of this description will fulfil all 
the requirements that are expected from 
them. The fate of the Captain , although 
unjustly, may have created prejudices in 
this respect; and the large majority of the 
ships of war of Europe are still built with 
a high freeboard, and carry their guns in 
the old broadside fashion. Ericsson, how¬ 
ever, was never shaken in his faith. He 
held through life that the “ Monitor” was 
the true type of the modern warship ; and 
he insisted that the navies of England, of 
France, and of Italy, were largely con¬ 
structed on false principles. 

We have no space to examine, in detail, 
other inventions of this great engineer. 
The genius of Ericsson inclined to the 
mechanism of war; he had the Swedish 
dislike of Russia; and he was jealous of 
the supremacy of England on the sea. He 
designed fleets of gunboats for Sweden and 
Spain, which proved, when tried, of the 
greatest use; he turned his attention to 
torpedo warfare, and he maintained that 
this discovery might be made destructive to 
the huge ironclads of England and France, 
and might equalise the conditions of power 
at sea, giving weak nations extraordinary 
strength. He invented and improved many 
kinds of weapons and appliances for artillery 
at sea ; and he addressed himself for years 
to one of his chief objects, the saving of fuel 
in the use of steam. Many of the inventions 
of the last thirty years for making ordnance 


and small arms more effective, for giving the 
steam engine increased force, and for 
reducing its consumption of coal, are due to 
this most remarkable man. Indeed, Ericsson, 
as he said himself, had a claim to more 
patents than any other inventor. He 
devoted himself towards the close of his life 
to one of his favourite speculations, the 
power of hot air; and he made curious in¬ 
vestigations on the heat of the sun, and in 
the uses it might possess in mechanics. He 
died in 1889, at the age of eighty-six, on the 
anniversary of the great fight of the Monitor ; 
and his remains were fitly transferred to 
Sweden, his adopted country having first 
mourned his death, and acknowledged his 
many and splendid services. Ericsson was 
certainly one of the greatest masters of 
mechanics in an age of mechanical genius. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


News from Nowhere. By William Morris. 

(Reeves & Turner.) 

Not long past, there was published a book, 
of an ugliness so gross and a vulgarity so 
pestilent, that it deserved the bonfire and 
the hangman, the fate of no worse books in 
a bygone age. The book has been bought 
by tens of thousands, and by hundreds of 
thousands, in England and America; clubs 
and societies have been called after its 
author’s name. That book is Looking Back¬ 
ward. It purported to give us an insight 
into the perfected society of the future; and 
what we saw was a nightmare spectacle of 
machinery dominating the world. Yet, 
despite the ugly and the vulgar features of 
Mr. Bellamy’s dream, it was easy to 
sympathise with his intention: that modem 
society is far from perfect, that competition 
can be most cruel, that our conditions of life 
are restless and mean, few will deny. 
Whether the preaching of Socialism or of 
Communism be a happier solution of our 
difficulties, than a strong faith in the virtues 
of patience, of courage, and of time, is 
another question. We are all agreed, that 
the existing state of the world is not over 
pleasant. 

But among all the Utopian or ideal pictures 
of a reformed world, drawn for our con¬ 
templation by enthusiasts, this book by Mr. 
William Morris has a singular charm. It 
cannot, indeed, rank with the great schemes 
of Plato, More, and Bacon: it has far less 
perfection of workmanship, less complete¬ 
ness of design, less dignity of tone. But these 
“Chapters from a Utopian Romance” do 
not pretend to completeness; they aim at 
one thing only, the description of an “ Epoch 
of Rest.” Life to-day is restless, busy, and 
troubled; full of sordid cares, and wasted 
by laborious trifles: we hurry and scramble 
round the world, pushing and hindering 
one another, losing all the peace and joy of 
life. Mr. Morris here shows us, what sort 
of life he would like to live, what is his 
conception of the mens sana in corpore sano. 
And from that point of view we will dwell 
upon the book, with only one remark about 
the preliminary politics, or the historical 
origin, of the happy state which it depicts. 
Mr. Morris draws a vivid, and upon the 
whole, a convincing sketch of the social 
revolution in its last stages of open conflict, 


and a no less vivid sketch of its ultimate 
outcome; he does not tell us the details, nor 
even sketch outlines, of the most important 
period, the period of transition. He gives 
us a dim notion, just a vague glimpse; but 
so far as his book be meant for more than a 
beautiful dream, it is here that he is weak. 
No man, however inclined to fight side by 
side with Mr. Morris, could risk the terrors 
and the horrors of civil war, unless he had 
a greater certainty than this book could 
give him, that all the misery and the blood¬ 
shed would end in peace and happiness; 
not in some English version of the French 
Republic, or even of the American Common¬ 
wealth. 

But we are not bound to take News from 
Nowhere as a socialist guide book: let us 
consider it as a vision of the Promised Land. 
The two chief tenets of this new faith are 
these: pleasure in work is the secret of 
art and of content; delight in physical life 
up on earth is the natural state of man. 
Whatever interferes with that pleasure, 
and with that delight, is wrong; work 
that cannot be done with pleasure, 
ideas that fill men with despair and 
gloom, stand self-condemned. We must 
have no grinding and tyrannous machines 
of labour; no poisonous and blighting 
influences of thought. If your factory life 
makes of you a sickly shadow, or a sullen 
brute; if your subtil introspection turns 
you into a barren dreamer, or a moping 
pessimist: then, says Mr. Morris, and 
surely we all say so too, then away with 
those manufactures and with those meta¬ 
physics ! Life has become endlessly com¬ 
plicated by all sorts of interests and of 
wants, that do not make life happier; we 
must simplify ourselves, and return to “ the 
primal sanities ” of nature. That fine 
phrase of Mr. Whitman describes the 
spirit of this book: we are sophisticated, 
let us go home to the early “primal” 
sources of simplicity and joy; we are per¬ 
plexed, let us go back to the sources of 
“ sanity ” and strength. Upon the relations 
of art and work, no one is any longer 
doubtful, where the truth lies. Although 
little advance be made towards the perfect 
conditions of beautiful workmanship, in 
theory we are all agreed. But the second 
point is less firmly recognised. What 
Browning called “the mere joy of the 
living” becomes less valued every day. 
Nowadays people seem to pride themselves 
upon having headaches of body and soul; 
to relish the sensitiveness of their nerves, 
their delicate and diseased condition. 
Effeminate persons give us sonnets upon 
nature, full of fantastic sentiments, and 
of refined phrases; but a twenty miles’ 
walk or a sleep under the stars would be to 
them a painfully athletic pleasure. Nor 
have they that loving and personal regard 
for the very earth itself, which Mr. Morris 
so rightly prizes: that sense for the mother¬ 
hood of the earth, which makes a man love 
the smell of the fields after rain, or the 
look of running water. These things, to 
the modern poet, are so much material for 
rhyme and metaphor: “ rain ” and “ pain,” 

“ stream” and “ dream.” We have fallen 
in love with a way of torturing nature into 
complicity with our vague emotions: we 
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should do well to gain the Homeric sim¬ 
plicity and grandeur of mind, the Lucretian 
sense of majesty and power, the Yirgilian 
sense of rapture and of glory, in the presence 
of the natural earth. Mr. Morris, from his 
earliest poems up to this book, has always 
shown this rightness of mind, this healthy 
delight in physical existence, because the 
world is so exhilarating and so lovely. Man 
has been distinguished from the other 
animals in many ways; not the least dis¬ 
tinction is this: that man alone takes a 
double pleasure in his life upon earth, a 
pleasure of the mind and of the senses. 

Mr. Morris, in his account of the reformed 
world, reminds us of many various authors. 
Much of his homely affection for the season¬ 
able works of agriculture recalls those 
“ homespun Georgies,” as Southey called 
thorn, of Tusser, redolent of the farm and 
field, full of honest country mirth and 
manners. Then, again, many phrases in 
the old man’s description of this new Arcady 
remind us of Athenian writers and ideas: 
“ We live amongst beauty without any fear 
of becoming effeminate, we have plenty to 
do, and on the whole enjoy doing it. What 
more can we ask of life?” It is like 
Pericles’ great speech: Athens, he said, is 
very admirable, fiXoKakovpey yap per' 

«urc Aeias Kat <f>iX <xro<f>ovpev avcv paX.aulas. 
Only we cannot help having a general im¬ 
pression that Mr. Morris’s Utopia or Arcadia, 
for all its beauty and its energy, would be a 
little stupid. Perhaps, in his laudable 
dislike of everything affected or merely 
academic, Mr. Morris represents his ideal 
folk as underrating slightly the very joy and 
pleasure of books and learning. Upon the 
whole, his conception of man, as he should 
be, has much in common with Aristotle’s : 
not, of course, in the practical ideas of 
citizenship and of politics, but in the moral 
ideas of man’s character and business. “ A 
long life of virtuous activity, according to 
your own nature, and as developed by exer¬ 
cise.” Mr. Morris would accept that defini¬ 
tion of a good life. But it includes the 
full development of all the faculties; one 
faculty cannot do duty for another. One 
man is good at harvest, and another over 
painting, and a third in literature; now 
Mr. Morris at times is inclined to say, that 
if you ore serviceable in the fields, it will 
do instead of improving your mind with 
books. It is merely an excess of zoal, in 
defence of despised and neglected employ¬ 
ments, that so makes Mr. Morris unjust to 
those which have been exalted with exag¬ 
geration. There are too many books in the 
world; we judge too much by a literary 
standard; we ignore the culture of mind 
and body in other ways; but good books 
remain tho best things in the world, after 
the hills and the fields. 

The picture of London, embowered in or¬ 
chards and set with gardens, is very inviting; 
but there is one thing which in conscience 
we cannot pass by. Mr. Morris classes 
together as “silly old buildings” and as 
“poorish buildings” St. Paul’s and the 
British Museum; and he speaks of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-T’ields and of the National 
Gallery in ono breath as “ an ugly church ” 
and a “ nondescript ugly cupolaed building.” 
That any man, ana far more that Mr. 


Morris, should couple together the splendid 
works of Wren and of Gibbs with tho 
absurd productions of such as Wilkins, is 
deplorable. There are many men—and I 
am not ashamed to be one—who, while 
enjoying and reverencing to the full the 
medieval masterpieces, would give up a 
dozen other cathedral churches, could that 
save St. Paul’s from destruction. It is bad 
enough to have Wren’s design spoiled by 
such an abomination as the present reredos; 
but that is removeable. The attack of Mr. 
Morris will remain. Is it that Vitruvian 
design in architecture is to him very much 
what “ frigid classicality ” is in literature ? 
Let me quote the wise words of Mr. Selwyn 
Image: 

“ Do not go demanding everywhere your own 
idols. In many shrines learn to worship the 
Divinity, which is revealed entirely at non?. 
For sensitiveness, for flexibility, for an inex¬ 
haustible capacity of appreciation, send up your 
perpetual prayers.” 

But there is so much beauty, so much 
strength, so much sanity in this short book, 
that our chief thoughts of it must be thoughts 
of gratitude. Its readers will turn, again 
and again, to these virile and pleasant 
pages, and especially to those which tell of 
England’s natural beauty, of the sylvan 
Thames, and of the Oxfordshire meadows. 
Like that other Oxford poet, who loved 
“ the shy Thames shore,” Mr. Morris con¬ 
soles and heartens us. We see, our eyes 
clear of city smoke, 

“ Bathed in the sacred dews of mom, 

The wide aerial landscape spread— 

The world which was ere I was bom, 

The world which lasts when I am dead ; 
Which never waa the friend of one, 

Nor promised love it could not give, 

But lit for all its generous sun, 

And lived itself, and made us live.” 

Lionel Johnson. 


The Book of Record: a Diary Written by 
Patrick, First Earl of Strathmore, and 
other Documents relating to Glamis 
Castle, 1684-1689. Edited by A. H. 
Millar. (Edinburgh: University Press.) 

The above volume is the latest issued by 
the Scottish History Society, which was 
founded under tho presidentship of Lord 
Rosebery, some four years ago, for tho 
discovery and printing of hitherto un¬ 
published documents illustrating tho civil, 
religious, and social history of Scotland, 
and in exceptional cases for the translation 
of printed works of a like nature that 
have not hitherto appeared in an English 
version. The names of Prof. Masson and 
Mr. T. Graves Law, the chairman and 
honorary secretary of the society, and those 
of the well-known historians and specialists 
who appear on its committee, are sufficient 
to indicate that its management is dis¬ 
tinguished by knowledge and judgment; 
and this is proved by the interest of the 
eight volumes that have been already pub¬ 
lished, the only translation among them 
being the Rev. Canon Murdoch’s English 
version of “The Grameid” of James 
Philip. The ninth volume, the “Glamis 
Papers,” now issued, is not tho least in- 
' teresting of the series. 


It consists of “ The Book of Record,” or 
diary, with autobiographical interpolation, 
of Patrick, First Earl of Strathmore, edited 
from the MS. now at Glamis, and supple¬ 
mented by unpublished contracts and ac¬ 
counts connected with that restoration of 
the castle to which the diary mainly relates. 
It details, in a manner curiously intimate, 
the struggles of an impoverished young 
Scottish nobleman to better the fortunes of 
his family: struggles which, involving hourly 
self-denial and the exactest care and fru¬ 
gality, issued in his reducing the burdens 
upon his estates by more than one-half, and 
raising from their ruins his patrimonial 
seats of Castle Lyon and Glamis Castle. 

Patrick Lyon, third earl of Kinghorn, 
created Earl of Strathmore in 1677, was 
the only son of John, second earl, and 
Lady Elizabeth, daughter of the first earl 
of Panmure. His father, a facile, easy¬ 
going man, had gradually entangled him¬ 
self in various troubles, political and mone¬ 
tary ; and when he died, in 1646, his four- 
years-old heir was left with an in¬ 
volved and impoverished patrimony. His 
curators appear to have been careless 
or worse; nis mother made a second 
marriage, and her husband, tho Earl of 
Linlithgow, proved a most rapacious rela¬ 
tive. So, in mis youth’s case, the customary 
result of a long “ well-nursed minority ” 
did not ensue; and when, in the Restoration 
ear, he left St. Andrew’s University he 
ad troubles enough before him. 

Denying himself “ the satisfactions which 
the most pairt of youth of that aige desyre, 
of goeing abroad and travelling, the lad 
of seventeen set himself earnestly to “the 
restoring of my familly to some conditions 
of living, for which I was determin’d to 
spare no pains or travell, after which time 
I did verie seldome give my curators the 
trouble of meeting togither.” 

In May of that year, 1660, he took up 
his residence at Castle Lyon (now known 
by its original name of Castle Huntly) in the 
Carso of Gowrie. So dismantled was the 
place, that he was obliged to borrow a bed 
from Mylne, the minister of Longforgan, 
and to buy back from his father-in-law, 
“ att a deere enough rate,” the furniture 
of a single room, and certain silver spoons, 
“ whereupon my father’s and mother’s 
names were,” finding also “ some old potts 
and pans q 011 were verie usefull, so within 
few days I gott two rowmes more dressed 
up as a begers cloak consists of many cluts 
of divers colors.” Next he sent for his only 
sister, the devoted Elizabeth, afterwards 
Lady Aboyne; and her woman’s hand gave 
some beauty to the place, stitching and 
arranging the “ suite of arras hangings and 
the Inglish cloth” that had come from 
London. For “ so young as were both, we 
consulted togither and partlie by our owne 
conclusions and partlie by advice” they 
“ got togither as much of cours furniture as 
in a verie mean and sober way filled all the 
rooms of my house.” 

To London he himself went in the 
autumn, “ to kiss his Majesty’s hands ” : 

“ But I bought litle or nothing that time safe 
cloaths q ch were necessary for me, yet even 
verie litle of that being still in mourning for 
) my mother. Some things I brought for my 
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sisters use fltt for her when her mourning 
was over, so that I made all my 
jomey for two hunder pond sterlin, and had I 
been as moderate in all my soverall jomeys to 
that place since from q ch I have brought 
things of great value for the furniture of my 
houses, I had saved many a pound and pennie, 
but I acknowledge a great dale of weakness in 
ray humour that way inclining to be verie pro¬ 
fuse upon all things of ornament for my houses 
as I have been upon building. Let this only 
servo to excuse me if in this I have exceeded 
that what has been bestowed upon the first or 
expended upon the second has been acquyr’d 
with pains and industrie, and performed with 
much care and labour, and wUl be tokn’s of 
both (being things of Long indurance) to my 
posterity who I hope shall enjoy the pleasur 
of it whereas indeed, I have suffered tho toil.” 

Presently, however, in August, 16C2, 
came his marriage to Lady Helen Middleton, 
second daughter of the celebrated soldier of 
fortune of the name, then in the heyday of 
his short-lived power as royal representative 
in Scotland. The ceremony was performed 
in the Abbey of Holyrood-house, by Arch¬ 
bishop Sharp, the Commissioner’s close ally 
at the time. Now, surely, was an occa¬ 
sion when the virtuoso-bridegroom might 
fittingly indulge his taste; so “I caused 
bring home a verie fin cabinet the better 
was not in the Kingdoms in these days 
which I never told my wyfe of till her com¬ 
ing home, and upon her first coming into 
her own chamber I presented her with the 
keyes of the Cabinet.” 

The first eight years of their wedded life 
were spent at Castle Lyon, where the earl, 
gradually as his means permitted, carried 
on the building operations begun by his 
father, which transformed the house from 
“ a mere place of refuge in time of trouble, 
with ane old scurvie battlement,” into a 
dwelling suited to modern ways of life.” 

“ Such houses as it formerly was,” remarks the 
peace-loving, “gear-getting” earl, “truly are 
quyt out of fashions, as feuds are, which is a 

great happiness.and I wis that 

everie man who has such houses would reforme 
them, for who can delight to live in his house 
as in a prisone.” 

Next he turned his attention to “ Old 
Glammiss,” which had been improved and 
added to by his grandfather, the first earl, 
who is stated by tradition—unsupported, 
however, by documentary evidence—to have 
worked from plans furnished by Inigo 
Jones. In 1070 he removed with his family 
to his principal seat, adjoining his greatest 
estates, establishing himself “ in that storry 
of the old house is on the top of the 
great staircaice for that storry was only 
glazed att that time” : and the rest of the 
diary contains a detailed account of his 
restorations, and of the management of his 
estate and general affairs. It breaks off 
with an entry, on 15 June, 1689, of a pay¬ 
ment to “ Mr. Eankyne, Catechist in 
Dundee,” the reason for its abrupt ending 
being that the writer was much occupied, 
just then, with —an attempted rebellion. He 
had engaged, along with his son and the 
Earls of Southesk and Callander, in a con¬ 
spiracy to restore James II.: but presently 
he submitted himself to the dominant 
powers, retired to Glamis, resumed the im¬ 
provement of his houses and estates, and 
finally died peaceably seven years later. 


The various entries in the diary include 
much that is interesting to the student of 
social manners and conditions. Mr. Millar, 
in his careful introduction, has pointed out, 
in particular, the light that is thrown upon 
the monetary condition of Scotland at the 
time; how inadequate was the supply of 
metal coinage; to how large an extent pay¬ 
ment in kind survived ; and how commonly 
bonds, passing through various hands, were 
used as a substitute for a paper currency. 
The involved “ tripartite compact” between 
Lord Strathmore, the Crown, and the town 
of Edinburgh, referred to at p. 90, may 
also be noted as a strange method of finan¬ 
cial adjustment. 

Not less interesting are the references to 
art that occur in connection with the restora¬ 
tion of Glamis, and the adornment of its 
newly erected walls. Whatever doubt may 
exist regarding the architect of the structure 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
there is none as to the designer of the 
important additions of Lord Strathmore’s 
time; for he tells us that he 

“did not call in such as in this age were known 
& reput to be the best judges and contrivers, 
for I never bestowed neither money nor gold 
upon this head,” but “ I did upon my first 
resol“ of the chenge which I have made here 
make a skame and draught of my whole 
project, for unless men so doe they will infalli¬ 
bly fall into some mistake, doe that w ch they will 
repent ymselves aftr, & be obleiged to pull 
their own work downe agane. Therefore neces- 
sarie it is for a man to desyne all at once (chalk 
is no sheers, and the desyning thereof does not 
impose any necessity upon the projector but 
that he may veie well prosecut his designs by 
pecemale as he can ...)... yet a man by 
this way prosecuting his designs, w ch certainly 
is the best an! easiest, needs extremely to be 
tempered with patience.” 

The walls once erected, he set to work 
upon their decoration. We have record of 
purchases from “ Bailzie Brand in Edin r -,” 
of “a cabinet for my fynebed chamber, a 
very large looking glass for the drawing- 
roume, Table & Hands of Italian paste, very 
fine, & two special good glasses.” Mr. Millar 
prints James Bristowe’s contract for repair¬ 
ing the organ at Glamis, an instrument 
probably purchased by the Earl; for the 
editor shows good reason for believing that 
this may have been the organ of the Chapel 
Royal in Holyrood, “masterfully broken 
down” by the Presbyterians in 1638, which 
the kirk session of that parish decided, in 
1643, should “be sold for a tolerable price 
& the money given to the poor.” 

The contract which the Earl entered into, 
in 1688, with “Mr. DeYite,” or “Dewett 
Limner,” for the execution of portraits and 
decorative work in the castle is printed in 
full. This artist was the Dutch painter, 
Jacob de Wet, who, with Jan Van Sant- 
voort, the carver, is responsible for the series 

■ of royal portraits and the decorations at 
Holyrood Palace. The accounts for his 

i work there, which was ended in 1686, have 

i been printed by the late Dr. Joseph Robert¬ 
son in the third volume of the Proceedings 

■ of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

; The settlement for payment of what he did 

at Glamis led to a protracted law-suit: and 
the painter’s account, with his Lordship’s 
quaint remarks thereon, is given at page 


107 of the present volume. The items in¬ 
clude pictures of “ Diana,” “ Europia,” and 
“ Icarus ” ; and the Earl notes that he had 
paid more than the contracted price, 

“ w ch he choiced rather to doe then to fall 
short, considering lymning a generous trade, 
and the Earle himself being ane encourager of 
artists designed no unjust thing to Mr. d’vit, 
and the Earle wishes w l all his heart that Mr. 
d’vit had made as good and profitable acct. of 
his tyme ever since as he did for the short time 
he was w l the Earle of Strathmore.” 

The reference here is to the fact that, after 
ending his work in the North, De Wet had 
embroiled himself in politics, had been 
seized and roughly troated by an anti- 
Orange mob in Edinburgh, and had been 
obliged to accept shelter for himself and 
his daughter at Glamis. 

Other interesting references bearing upon 
art occur in Mr. Millar’s notes, appended to 
“ The Book of Record.” These include an 
excellent brief biography of Sir William 
Bruce, of Balcaskie and Kinross, architect 
of the portion of Holyrood Palace erected 
by Charles II.; and by far the best account 
that has yet appeared of John Slezer, an 
account founded upon Mr. Millar’s “ Roll of 
Eminent Burgesses of Dundee,” supple¬ 
mented by an examination of documents in 
the Advocates’ Library, and in the possession 
of Mr. C. 8. Home-Drummond-Moray. 

We have indicated the value of tho 
volume as illustrating social manners and 
art in Scotland towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. But perhaps, after all, 
its deepest interest may be a more purely 
personal and individual one, an interest 
lying in the curiously intimate picture which 
the book affords of this old-world Scottish 
lord, who, from the humble days when he 
was “ but a nominal Earle and in every 
man’s apprehensione the estate irrecover¬ 
able,” was gradually “ out of weakness 
made strong ” ; and who, with his eye con¬ 
tinually fixed upon “ things of Long in¬ 
durance,” was able—simply by constant and 
scrupulous care for those small matters, 
which, disregarded, cause a man to “ perish 
little by little”—to build up the walls of 
one of Scotland’s stateliest castles where, 
now that two centuries have gone, his 
descendants still inhabit. J. M. Gbay. 


La Fin du Paganisms. Par G. Boissier. 

(Paris: Hachette.) 

M. Gaston Boissier, so agreeably known 
by his sketches of Cicero ana his friends, his 
account of Roman religion earlier than the 
Antonines, and his Promenades Archeologiqucs, 
has been making a series of excursions into 
a period not so familiar and far less purely 
classical. He writes like a man who has 
enjoyed a change, and, with his wonted 
skill, he makes his readers share his 
pleasure. But M. Boissier’s way of com¬ 
posing a book—the uniting of papers 
previously published singly—lends itself 
very readily to an art in which he excels, 
that of making a little go a long way; and 
our enjoyment of his limpid and well- 
weighed essays is at times marred by the 
reflection that their clever author might be 
doing more full and solid work. M. 
Boissier has gold to give, but, like the gold 
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■which Martial received from his friend 
Vaulins, it is gold beaten out rather thin. 

The period of the later struggles of 
paganism and Christianity has been well, 
though not very recently, worked; and 
M. Boissier does not care to write a complete 
history, to give all the facts, or to make out 
a complete list of the causes which deter¬ 
mined the issue of the contest. About the 
curious and almost unstudied phenomena 
which a dying religion presents, he has 
little to say. But he gives us taking por¬ 
traits of the last pagans and of the first 
Christians, and a succession of bright 
pictures of men, of institutions, and of 
incidents. The attractive character of 
Praetextatus, the truth about the persecu¬ 
tions, the mission from the senate to Gratian 
to reclaim the altar of Victory, are brought 
vividly before us; and Symmachus helps us to 
live in the better pagan society of the end 
of the fourth century, polished, tolerant, and 
with no sense of coming danger from 
abroad. 

But there is at least as full an account of 
the early Christians, studied not in their 
beliefs or practices, but in their writers. 
From Constantine, of the truth of whose 
conversion M. Boissier is more certain than 
some historians have been, we pass to a 
survey of the Fathers, whom a rough 
division classifies as “ opportunistes ” or 
“ intransigeants.” The judicious Augus¬ 
tine ; Tertullian, uncompromising, but bent 
on spoiling the Egyptians; Minucius, the 
fair-minded; Jerome, the regretful scholar ; 
and the unflinching Ambrose—all these 
stand out in their relation to the great 
questions of their day. Few questions were 
more important than that of the education 
for young Christians, and few distinguish 
more clearly the two veins of reasonable 
and of fanatical Christian feeling. 

“ Paimi les chretiens qui appartenaient aux 
classes lettrees de l’empire, il n’en est presque 
aucun chez qui l’on ne retrouve l’influenco des 
deux enseignements qu’ils avaient rcyus, celui 
de l’ccolc et celui de l’fglise.” 

But not all were well disposed to the 
former. 

M. Boissier has acquitted himself very 
successfully on the difficult subject of the 
apostate emperor Julian. He does justice 
to his remarkable versatility of talent. He 
brings out the full importance of the em¬ 
peror’s essay on King Sun (one of our most 
important documents for the right under¬ 
standing of the curious character of Julian), 
and shows how Julian was much less of a 
philosopher than a mystic. He goes pretty 
fully into the question why Julian failed in 
his religious enterprise, though he overlooks 
the decisive fact that the emperor’s days 
were too few in the land. But Julian’s 
attempt to reconvert the world to its old 
paganism was a hopeless one. Religions 
have their day; and the pagan religion, 
like the art which sprang out of it, had 
completed its cycle of development and 
decay even before Julian’s time. Had he 
succeeded in turning men away from 
Christianity, his now-old State religion 
would have been something very different 
from what he looked back to. That religion, 
with cults considerably modified, 

“avec un clerge bien organise et surveillc 
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severement, un enseignemcnt moral et des 
dogmes, des hospices dependant des temples et 
tout un systeme de secours eharitables dans la 
main des pretres, etait en reality une religion 
nouvelle.” 

Franklin T. Richards. 


new novels. 

Kilmallie. By Henry Johnston. In 2 vols. 

(Ward & Downey.) 

A Rainbow at Night. By M. E. Le Clerc- 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Seal of Fate. By Lady Pollock and 

Walter Herries Pollock. (Longmans.) 
Pretty Mins Smith. By Florence Warden. 

(Heinemann.). 

The Soul of Countess Adrian. By Mrs. 

Campbell Praed. (Trischler.) 

Save Me from my Friends. By E. F. ICnigbt. 

(Longmans.) 

Drifting Apart. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 

(Percival.) 

Monsieur Judas. By Fergus Hume. (Spencer 

Blackett.) 

Perhaps the best, and certainly the easiest, 
way of indicating briefly the nature of 
Mr. Johnston’s Kilmallie is to say that in 
theme and treatment it reminds one almost 
continuously of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s master¬ 
pieces— AM Lieht Idylls and A Window in 
Thrums. This, however, is a remark which 
is susceptible of being misunderstood in two 
ways; and it is, therefore, necessary k to 
explain that there is no intention of repre¬ 
senting Mr. Johnston as Mr. Barrie’s equal, 
which would be flattery, or as Mr. Barrie’s 
imitator, which would be injustice. The 
writer of the Thrums stories is unmistak¬ 
ably a man of genius; the writer of Kil¬ 
mallie cannot be so described, though be has 
sufficient observation, humour, and literary 
skill to make his book very enjoyable 
reading. Mere imitative work it certainly 
is not, for it follows on the lines of its 
predecessor, Chronicles of Glenbuckie- and, 
when the Chronicles appeared, its author, 
as a delineator of rural life in the Lowlands, 
was practically alone, with no later rivals 
than Galt and Dr. Alexander. The new 
book, like its forerunner, is not a novel of 
the ordinary kind, but rather a series of 
sketches, held together by a thin thread of 
continuous narrative ; and its interest, like 
that of Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, lies in the 
veracious, sympathetic, and humorous pre¬ 
sentation of the characteristic features of 
a simple out-of-the-world community, where 
the play of the primitive instincts is held in 
check, not by the conventions of a complex 
urban civilisation, but by odd parochial tradi¬ 
tions of moral and social propriety, which are 
really a great deal more formidable. Kil¬ 
mallie is full of good things, so good indeed 
that it is difficult to say which of Mr. John¬ 
ston’s sketches bears away the hell; but 
Wattie Dron’s courtship of the severe Miss 
Wilson, the conversation concerning the 
minister’s portrait, and the description of 
the tea-party given by the Misses Maenee, 
which ends with the terrible charge brought 
by the elder lady against a candidate for the 
eldership, are all delicious. Mr. Johnston 
evidently knows well the life of which he 
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writes, and he can depict it not merely with 
fidelity, but with grace, humour, and pic¬ 
turesqueness. 

Readers of that pleasant book, Mistress 
Beatrice Cope , know that Miss Le Clerc is not 
a beginner; and, in any depreciatory sense 
of the word, she cannot fairly be called an 
amateur, for her writing, qua writing, is 
that of one who has left her ’prentice stage 
behind. There is, however, something in 
the construction of A Rainbow at Night 
which is not unjustly described by the word 
amateurish. Miss Le Clerc does not seem 
to have made up her mind whether she 
wanted to produce an elaborate sketch or a 
formal novel, and the natural result of her 
indecision is that she has fallen between two 
stools. As a sketch the book lacks sim¬ 
plicity of narrative scheme; as a novel it is 
deficient in the symmetry of form that is 
essential to imaginative satisfaction. The 
Btory has neither artistic opening nor artistic 
close; it breaks upon us and breaks away 
from us in a hap-hazard fashion. There 
are in the book two or three very well- 
drawn characters, and about the same num- P 
ber of good situations; but the author does I 
not seem able to utilise them effectively for , 
narrative purpose, and consequently, in spite \ 
of its really admirable writing, the story 
fails either to move or interest us. This is ' 
a defect for which merely literary virtues, i 
howsoever respectable, are inadequate to 
atone. 

The Seal of Fate is a romance of con¬ 
temporary German life, which is graceful 
throughout, and not wanting in passages of 
sombre power. The central narrative motif r 
of the story is the search of the young Baron 
Fiirstenberg for the man who has done to 
death his dearest friend, Otto Hiilfermann, 
and the terrible discovery that the unknown 
enemy upon whom he has sworn to take a 
terrible vengeance is the cherished brother 
of the girl to whom he has become 
betrothed. Of course this is a melodramatic 
scheme, but there are few things more 
absurd than the fashionable habit of using 
the epithet melodramatic as essentially a 
term of reproach. It signifies the kind, not 
the quality of art; and in The Seal of Fate 
we have that adequacy of effect which is 
secured when a pathetic and interesting con¬ 
ception is brought home to the imagination 
by workmanship in which there is neither 
prosaic flatness nor hysterical strain. The 
little procession of events which moves 
onward to the denouement is skilfully mar¬ 
shalled ; and though mostof the few portraits 
are mere sketches, they are not too sketchy 
to have life and individuality. The Seal of 
Fate is certainly among the best of recent 
one-volume stories. 

A very few gentle touches here and there 
would have transformed Pretty Miss South 
into a recognisable burlesque of the class of 
fiction of which Miss Florence Warden is her¬ 
self such a famous purveyor. As, however, 
these touches have been withheld, it may 
be assumed that we are intended to take the 
book seriously; and this is by no means an 
easy task. Even the most experienced 
reviewer or most indefatigable novel-reader 
will find it difficult to recall a novel in 
which the characters are led through a 
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wilder dance of grotesque improbabilities 
than that through which Miss Warden leads 
her heroine and the other people, masculine 
and feminine, who figure in her bewildering 
story. The Miss Smith with whose fortunes 
and misfortunes the writer mainly concerns 
herself is not only very pretty, but very rich; 
and by the provisions of tho will under 
which she inherits her wealth she is com¬ 
pelled to live in a house attached to a 
brewery in Battersea—surely the hardest 
condition ever imposed, even in fiction, on a 
young lady legatee. Here she is driven to 
the verge of madness; for her bedroom 
chimney, unlike any real or imaginary 
chimney in literature, runs up, not into tho 
open air, but into a loft of the brewery, 
whenco some miscreant sends live owls 
down into tho young lady’s chamber as soon 
as she is comfortably settled in bed. Another 
lady is still more unfortunate, for she is 
hurled into a machine and torn into small 
pieces; but how this .comes to pass, and 
what is the fate of the heroine, the mis¬ 
creant, and the owls are mysteries which 
will be revealed only to earnest students of 
Pretty Mitt Smith. 

The next two books deal with what is 
rather absurdly called “ occultism ” — a 
theme of which “ the judicious ” are surely 
becoming somewhat tired. Nor is it likely 
that their flagging interest will be revived 
by The Soul of Countess Adrian, though 
the book, in spite of many absurdities 
—or what seem such to the simple mind 
—has the “ go ” in which Mrs. Campbell 
Praed’s work is seldom deficient. The title 
of the story is of the Hibernian-bovine 
order; for the peculiarity of the Countess 
Adrian is that she has no soul at all, in at 
least one sense of that rather vague word. 
She is, however, a superbly-beautiful human 
animal, with unusually well-developed sen¬ 
suous instincts; and in the act of death she 
manages to transfer her objectionably warm 
temperament to her rival, who immediately 
exhibits a startling change of demeanour, 
which proves repellent rather than attractive 
to the gentleman most immediately in¬ 
terested. Things are rather uncomfort¬ 
able, when suddenly an adept in the 
mysteries of the new Buddhism appears in 
his astral body, exorcises the intruding 
“ soul,” or whatever it may be called, and 
restores Miss Beatrice Brett to her natural 
propriety, so that she and Mr. Bernard 
London are able to live happy ever after¬ 
wards. It will be seen that the story is 
rather wild, but it is both readable and 
clever. 

Save Me from my Friends is also wild; 
but it is not in the least clever, and is so 
unutterably dreary that the reading of it is 
indeed hard labour. The hero is a man of 
great learning but still greater imbecility, 
whose need of being saved from himself is 
much more pressing than his need of being 
saved from other people, whether the other 
people are friends or enemies. He spends 
years in constructing a system of mystical 
philosophy, falls in love in a very tepid sort 
of way, neglects his fiancee for his book, and 
when the fiancee flirts with somebody else 
and the book is rejected by the first publisher 
to whom it is offered, comes to the conclusion 


that life is no longer worth living, and in¬ 
continently makes away with himself. This 
was, of course, what the newspapers call a 
“rash act”: but Ralph Anderson’s suicide 
would have been, from a literary point of 
view, a highly commendable act if it had 
been committed at the beginning of the 
story instead of at the end of it. 

The reader of Drifting Apart will get 
more than half way through the book 
before making the discovery that it is 
divided into two tales, quite unconnected 
with each other, and decidedly unequal in 
both mass and value. The title-story is a 
very graceful and pretty novelette, the 
scene of which is laid in provincial France. 
“ Hetty’s Revenge ” is a much shorter and 
slighter tale of fishing-life on the east coast 
of England in the bad old days of the 
press-gang. The former is a pleasant and 
dainty little bit of work which, though 
slight enough, has sufficient substance to 
justify its appearance in book form; the 
latter, though a good enough story of its 
kind, might, without loss, have been left 
between the covers of the magazine where 
it originally appeared. 

The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, though it 
sold by thousands, was a poor thing; 
Madame Midas was a still poorer thing; and 
Monsieur Judas is the poorest thing of all. 
Those who doubt the justice of this verdict 
must read the book—if they can. To bring 
forward evidence in its support would bo a 
sinful waste of ink and paper. 

James Ashokoft Noble. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

A Vision of Empires. By Gabriel H. Cremer. 
(Parker.) Tho author of this epic poem describes 
himself upon his title-page as “late scholar of 
Winchester and New College, Oxford.” That 
is a designation which Mr. Cremer’s present re¬ 
viewer also enjoys, or rather, remembering the 
word late, regrets. Now, a Wykehamist can 
have no greater pleasure than the discovery in 
a fellow Wykehamist of another name to be 
added to the roll of Wykehamical authors. 
Bo that it is with the truest regret that the 
present writer must take exception to much 
which prevents A Vision of Empires from 
achieving success. It is an epic in twelve 
books, and of nearly ten thousand lines; its 
subject is the Second Advent of Christ, before 
whom the empires of the world pass in review, 
each with its dead monarchs, heroes, poets, 
sages, and priests, making submission. Christ 
proceeds in triumph from country to country. 
Each book tells of one great empire, spiritual 
or temporal, pagan or Christian, in all the 
grandeur of its history or the beauty of its 
genius, welcoming its true Master. The book 
closes with England. Mr. Cremer’s great 
teachers in literature, so he tells us, and so his 
poem proves, are Virgil and Gibbon. There 
are no fitter models in the world; and Mr. 
Cremer has caught from them not a little of 
their spirit: something of Virgil’s serenity and 
majesty, something of Gibbon’s splendour and 
pomp. The poem is rich in classical memories, 
and in felicities due to a wide knowledge of 
art and literature. And yet the poem has 
much that is of questionable propriety or dis¬ 
cretion. There are whole books which come 
perilously near to the grotesque, not from any 
lack of dignity in style, but from the author’s 
exceeding boldness of conception. To draw the 
picture of Christ travelling by the railroad, 


delivering orations in Christ Church hall and 
in Trafalgar-square, or the like, is, deplore it as 
we may, to risk arousing unseemly laughter in 
many who hold the Christian faith as firmly, 
with a confidence as profound, as Mr. Cremer. 
It is to draw aside that veil of mystery, of 
reverential awe, which encompasses religion, 
even for the most fervent. It is this effort to 
realise what is veritably ippv to* which misled 
that earlier Wykehamist poet, Young, in his 
poem on the list Judgment; which prevents 
us from welcoming Mr. Holman Hunt’s great 
pictures. This, again, it is which fills the 
reader with disgust at Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
recent book: perhaps the most terrible product 
of enormous incompetence of which English 
literature must be ashamed. But Mr. Cremer 
is preserved from such a disaster as that by his 
fine scholarship and taste; nor can we hold 
him blameable for a realism of faith which is 
not a mere sentiment, but a lofty and mastering 
motive. But, to leave a delicate and difficult 
matter, let us give a few examples of Mr. 
Cremer’s poetical and scholarly skill. Here is 
the description of the arrival at Athens of the 
great dead Greeks: 

“ If men, for years divided from their home 
By the wide belt of desolating sea, 

ATe glad when they behold the distant cliffs 
Of their dear country; how much more should 
these— 

Wayfarers in the dim and silent land 
Beyond the grave, and banished, not for years, 
But through long centuries, from their native 
earth— 

Shout and rejoice with exultation ? 

Now, then, with vision rapt contemplating 
Their long-lost citadel, some laughed indeed, 
But some wept tears, or swooned, in sheer 
delight.” 

And this is the picture of Pilate: 

“ Alone, when now mine hour of death drew nigh, 
Into the desolate Helvetian wilds 
I wandered; and quick climbing to the top 
Of a grim mountain, known since by my name, 
Quenched in the waters of a snow-fed pool 
The dim flame of my miserable life. 

But neither then did mine unquiet ghost 
Find rest; but flitted round the gloomy hill, 
Vesting the hills with sighs; until the thing 
Grew scandal, and Thy priests, in zeal for Thee, 
Scaling the mount, with candle, book and bell, 
Exorcised me; undoing the scant grace, 
Wrought by my tears and penance. ‘ Domine, 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis Sanguine 
Peccata mundi, da solatium, 

Miserere mei.’ Wailed the mournful throng 
With answering note, as when high rocks repeat 
Some long-drawn funeral lamentation— 

‘ Miserere nostri, Jesu Domine, 

Miserere peccatortun.’ ” 

These Latin burdens, mournful or jubilant, 
recurring throughout the book, have much of 
that moving effect which they have in Dante. 
There are also passages, too long for quotation, 
which show a power recalling far off the great 
verses of Milton, rich and stately with sonorous 
names, or the great enumeration by Virgil of 
Italian towns and heroes. Mr. Cremer has, in 
such places, well studied the mighty march and 
intricate music of blank verse. And now and 
again there are lines and phrases most feli¬ 
citous : “ the blue light of enchanted rocks ” 
well renders in words the magical atmosphere 
of Leonardo’s pictures ; “ O splendid Homan 
patience! ” is a perfect expression of the Homan 
genius in its early days. One more passage we 
will quote, from a Winchester prize poem, pre¬ 
served by Mr. Cremer among his later poetry; 
it is equally simple and eloquent, and honour¬ 
ably patriotic. The writer has been describing 
Wykeham’s chauntry: 

“ He sleeps; but, haply not beyond his ken. 
Springs from his dust a race of loyal men— 

A race which spent its happiest boyish years, 
’Mid the gray haunts, his goodness still endears: 
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Ah! many a branch, by Death’s rude sickle 
shorn, 

Now waits the beaming of a brighter mom; 

Ah! many a leaflet in the sheltering earth 
Bleeps with the noble root, which gave it birth. 
Yet doth the tree rear high his mighty head, 

And fill each year the plaoes of the dead;— 

A glorious trunk, built up of faithful soul3, 

In whom the tide of love and life yet rolls, 
life, which to God doth consecrate each breath, 
And love, which conquers fear and knows not 
Death. 

He sleeps : his name on steadfast basement set, 
Lives unforgotten by his children yet. 

His scholars still, five times each rolling year, 
With praise and jubilee his fame revere; 

Still stands his statue, guardian of the door, 
Where con his sons the page of classic lore; 

Still shines engraved the chantry where he lies 
On the dear honour, which they chiefly prize.” 
Despite all the faults and frailties of this book, 
it reminds us, in its fine scholarship and 
learning, in its true poetry and art, of those 
words of the Wykehamist Somerville, poet of 
The Chase, when he addresses 
“ Wykeham’s sons, who in each art excel, 

And rival ancient bards in writing well.” 

Old and New. ByW.H. Pollock. (Remington.) 
This is a little collection of verses by a well- 
known writer, which has no great pretension 
and no great distinction : the good in it is not 
very good, nor is the bad very bad. It is, in 
fact, rather dull. We could wish that Mr. 
Pollock had given us those admirable transla¬ 
tions from the French, which have appeared 
from time to time in the magazines. We have 
here the fine version of the famous ‘ ‘ Nights ” of 
Musset, but there are many still finer for which 
we had been grateful. Some of his own poems 
are something in the manner of Beranger: 
they have that simple turn of phrase, express¬ 
ing simple emotions in a moving way. “Es 
ist eine alte Geschichte, Dochbleibt sie immer 
neu,” as Heine sings; skilled workmen can 
always give us these pretty verses, common¬ 
place, yet pleasurable because of their obvious 
and familiar sentiment. 

“ The light that travels down the stream, 

Or, piercing through an opening slender, 

Falls through the leaves with fitful gleam— 

This light my skill can catch and render.” 

The reader knows, by instinct and experience, 
that the next stanza will be about “ her eyes 
and it is, very charmingly: 

“ But. sweet, your eyes give out a light 

That, though I strive from mom till even, 

1 never can reflect aright— 

I paint the earth, and not High Heaven.” 

Again, Thackeray, Tennyson, half the great 
English writers, have given us emotions of the 
following sort, though Mr. Pollock has done it 
pleasantly enough in his “ Old Court, Trinity.” 
Here are three stanzas: 

11 1 light my dusky meerschaum bowl, 

And bend my head on hands supported, 

While in my ears the curfew’B toll 
Rings clear, although the door is sported. 

Tfcc eddying smoke-wreaths slowly rise, 

Jn pleasure half, and half dejection ; 

I call the past before my eyes. 

And give myself to recollection. 

Then, through the whirling rings of smoke, 

I see my old friends’ well-known faces; 

I hear their pleasant song and joke, 

With them frequent the old loved places.” 

Is it hypercritical to wonder whether Mr. 
Pollock really attributes mingled emotions to 
the smoke of his pipe ? or is it only the mis¬ 
placed semicolon, which is responsible ? 

Whisper ! By Frances Wynne. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) When an Irish maiden says “ Whisper! ” 
it is generally a prelude to something 
very pleasant and vertraulich, and Miss 
Wynne’s little volume of poems fully keeps the 


promise of its title. In a simple way she 
rhymes to us delightfully about simple things, 
with an engaging air of making irrepressible 
confidences. The facility and spontaneity of 
the verse compel us to have recourse to that 
hackneyed comparison—which, however, is so 
seldom truly applicable—of the song of birds 
in spring-time. It is really song, which facile 
verse usually is not. There is not much passion 
in it and not much thought, but it is melo¬ 
dious and sincere, and full of the unexpected 
graces which wait only on a true poetic instinct. 
The longer poems, with their careless fluency, 
cannot be done justice to by extracts; the 
charm seems to evaporate from the single line 
or the single stanza as it did from the treasures 
which Emerson brought home from the sea- 
beach. But this triolet, entitled “ Sealed 
Orders,” should be enough to make the reader 
wish for more: 

My little violets, sweet and blue, 

When you have reached the world’s far end. 
Go straight to— someone (you know who, 

My little violets, Bweet and blue !) 

And tell him that I send by you— 

Ah ! well, he'll find out what I send, 

My little violets, sweet and blue, 

When you have reached the world’s far end. 

And there are better things in the book j in par¬ 
ticular we may mention “A Lesson in Geo¬ 
graphy,” in which a deeper note than usual is 
struck, and struck with a very sure and delicate 
touch. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A complete edition of the Speeches and 
Sermons of the late Archbishop Magee is now 
being prepared by his son, Mr. Charles S. 
Magee, and will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Isbister & Co. 

We hear that Mr. John Payne, the translator 
of the Arabian Nights, is engaged upon a 
metrical version of the Divan of Hafiz, the 
whole of which has never before appeared in 
English. 

Mb. W. D. Howells has collected some of 
the papers which have appeared in Harper's 
Magazine, in the section entitled “ The Editor’s 
Study,” for publication in a little volume to be 
called Criticism and Fiction, which will be 
issued in this country by Messrs. James R. 
Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co. The questions of the 
superiority of American to English novels, of 
the evils of anonymous journalism, and of the 
attitude of critics towards authors will thus be 
again raised for discussion. 

Mb. John Murray announces a Jnography 
of the late Dean Burgon, with extracts from 
his letters and early journals, by his old friend, 
the Rev. Dr. E. M. Goulbum, some time Dean 
of Norwich. It will be in two volumes, 
with a portrait. 

Messes. Longmans have in the press two 
volumes of sermons by the late Canon Liddon, 
on Old Testament and New Testament subjects. 

Messes. Methuen will publish shortly a 
translation of Ibsen’s drama, Brand, by Mr. 
William Wilson. 

The title of Lord Desart’s new novel, which 
will be published by Messrs. Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. in a few weeks, is to be A 
Freak of Fate. 

A NEW novel by Lady Virginia Bandars, 
author of A Bitter Repentance, is announced for 
immediate publication by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

A new novel by Fergus Hume, entitled 
Whom Ood hath Joined, will be published im¬ 
mediately, in three volumes, by Messrs. F. V. 
White & Co, 
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Mb. T. Fisher TJnwin will publish shortly 
a curious book by Mr. Albert Hartshorns, 
entitled Hanging in Chains. This barbarous 
pratiee is dealt with historically and pictorially, 
the illustrations being eleven in number from 
drawings by the author. The work concludes 
with an account of tha Halifax gibbet. 

Mb. Edward Howell, of Liverpool, has in 
the press two posthumous volumes by Frances 
Parthenope, Lady Veraey, a sister of Florence 
Nightingale. One will contain five stories, 
never before published, aud will be illustrated 
with a reproduction of a portrait by Mr. W. B. 
Richmond; the other will be composed mainly 
of essays on social questions, collected from the 
magazines. 

Under the title Pleasantries from the. Blue 
Bor, Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication a companion volume to Mr. W. H. 

K. Wright’s “ Sayings and Doings of the Blue 
Fairies.” 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. will 
publish immediately Buried Cities and Bible 
Countries, by Mr. George St. Chur, with 
numerous plans and illustrations. 

The Rev. H. N. Hutchinson has under¬ 
taken to write for Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.’s “ Introductory Science Text- 
Books ” a Manual of Physical Geology. The 
new volume of the series, to appear this month, 
will be Prof. R. T. Ely’s Introduction to the 
Study of Political Economy. 

We understand that the first edition of A 
Oirl in the Karjiathians, by Miss Dowie, is 
already exhausted. 

Our note last week about Mr. Kennan's 
forthcoming book on Siberia and the Russian 
System, to be published by Messrs. James R. 
Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co., was not quito 
accurate. It is not a mere reprint of the famous 
articles in the Century, but will contain a large 
quantity of new matter, the preparation of 
which has occupied Mr. Kennan for sonic 
time. 

M. Alfred Cadier, pasteur, invites sub¬ 
scriptions (3 fr. common, C fr. papier do 
Hollande) for a forthcoming work, Osse: 
Histoire de VEglise Reformee de la Vallle 
d'Aspe. Osse is a small village which escaped 
persecution in the time of the Dragonnades, 
where three or four hundred Protestants have 
maintained themselves from the Reformation 
to the present day. The history of the Valley 
presents a good example of the local autonomy 
which formerly existed throughout the Pyrenees. 

Canon Isaac Taylor has decided, in view of 
the failure of his efforts at conciliation, to with¬ 
draw his name from both the committees of the 
Congress of Orientalists. 

The first annual general meeting of the 
British Record Society will be held on Friday 
next, May 29, at 4 p.m., at Heralds’ College, in 
the chambers of Mr. Athill, Richmond Herald. 

The fiftieth annual general meeting of the 
members of the London Library will be held in 
the reading-room on Thursday next. May 28, 
at 3 p.m., with the Dean of Westminster in the 
chair. 

At the meeting of the Cymmrodorion Society, 
on Wednesday next, May 27, Mr. F. I. 
Palgrave, professor of poetry at Oxford, will 
read a paper on “ Henry Vaughan of Scethrog 
(1622-1695): Some Notes on his Life and 
Characteristics as a Poet.” 

Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling, 
during the last three days of next week, the 
library of the late Charles Ryan, of Newport. 
Monmouthshire, who had devoted himself for 
nearly forty years to the collection of topo¬ 
graphical works. Some of the lots put together 
by the compiler of the catalogue will be found 
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to include out-of-the-way local publications, 
such as rarely c. me into the market. 

A monument has been erected in Cathcart 
Cemetery over the grave of the late Robert W. 
Thom, author of The Epochs, Jock o’ the Knoive, 
and other works. The memorial is of rough 
Sicilian marble, upon which is sculptured a 
medallion portrait of the poet, executed by 
Mr. D. W. Stevenson, who has been successful 
in producing a remarkably fine likeness. The 
inscription is on a sunk polished tablet, and 
includes a quotation from the poet’s works : 

“ Nothing that is is for itself, 

Nor aught for less than regal purpose.” 

The ceremony of unveiling was performed by Mr. 
William Canton, the recently appointed assist¬ 
ant editor of Good Words, who gave expression 
to the belief that “ had Thom been offered a 
crust and poetry or opulence without poetry 
he would not have hesitated to choose the 
former.” Among those present were Dr. J. 
Stuart Nairne, Messrs. David Wingate, A. S. 
Boyd (“Twym”), George Neilson, Harry 
Spence, and Frederick W. Wilson. 

The cheap edition of the Aldine Poets, which 
is being published by Messrs. George Bell & 
Son, has now been augmented by six volumes 
of Chaucer, edited by the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Morris. As the only date here given is that of 
the preface to the first edition (1866), it may 
be as well to state that the present issue is a 
reprint of the second edition, which appeared, 
with some additional matter in the form of 
Appendices, in 1872. 

The last number of the Pauline contains an 
article on Major Andre, suggested by two 
portraits of him which have lately been pre¬ 
sented to the school. We call attention to it 
here because it supplies details not to be found 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, which 
have been derived partly from official and 
partly from family sources. Inter alia, it states 
that his full name was John Lewis Andre, and 
quotes the inscription written by Dean Stanley 
for his (desecrated) monument at New York. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

“Shall we dissolve this year?” will be the 
title of an anonymous article in the June 
number of the National Review, which, from 
the well-known associations of the Review with 
the Conservative party, is likely to attract con¬ 
siderable attention. 

The Expository Times for June will have 
several articles of importance. Prof. Swete, of 
Cambridge, writes upon “ Professor Graetz’s 
Theory of the Septuagint ” ; Canon Cheyne 
contributes the first of a short series of articles 
upon “ Possible Zoroastrian Influences on the 
Religion of Israel and Prof. H. E. Ryle gives 
bis second paper on “The Early Narratives of 
Genesis.” Examination papers in connection 
with the “ Guild of Bible Study ” have been set 
by Principal Moule, and Profs. Marcus Dods, 
Agar Beet, and J. T. Marshall. 

Dean Butcher, chaplain at Cairo, is about 
to publish a story in Great Thoughts. The 
subject may be guessed from the motto, which 
is taken from Sir Walter Scott’s preface to St. 
Roman's Well: 

‘ ‘ Gambling a vice which the devil has contrived 
to render all his own, since it is deprived of what¬ 
ever pleads an apology for other vices, and is 
founded entirely on the cold-blooded calculation 
of the most exclusive selfishness.” 

The scene of the story is partly laid in Cairo. 

The June number of The Theatre will contain 
a photograph of the Church scene from Mr. 
Pinero’s play, “ Lady Bountiful,” now running 
at the Garrick Theatre; and also a photographic 


group of “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” with portraits 
of Mdlle. Jane May, Mme. Schmidt, and 
M. Cortes. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
Wednesday, June 17, has been fixed for the 
delivery of the Rede Lecture at Cambridge 
by Sir Alfred Lyall. The subject is “ Natural 
Religion in India.” 

A meeting will be held in the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford, on Friday next, May 29, in 
support of the association for supplying medical 
women to India. Lady Dufferin, the founder 
of the association, will herself be present; and 
the list of others who have promised to attend 
is notable for the large number of names his¬ 
torically associated with the government of 
India. Among them are the Marquis of Ripon, 
the Earl of Northbrook, the Countess of Mayo, 
Viscount Hardinge, Lord Lawrence, Lord Reay, 
and Lord Kerry. 

Prof. Rhys will deliver a public lecture at 
Oxford, on Tuesday next, May 26, upon 
“ Manx Folklore and Superstitions.” 

To meet the growing demands of the medical 
school at Oxford, it is proposed to build a new 
laboratory for human anatomy, in connexion 
with the University Museum, at a cost of 
£7000. At the same time grants will be asked 
for of £2000 for the department of morpho¬ 
logy, £1300 for ethnology and geology, and 
£350 for zoology. 

According to an analysis of the university 
accounts, published in the Cambridge Review, 
out of a total expenditure of £31,500 on differ¬ 
ent departments of learning, £21,500 is assigned 
to physical science, £1600 to classics, and £800 
to history ; while out of £17,000 devoted to 
building, £13,000 is the share of science. 

Mr. F. T. Palgraye, professor of poetry at 
Oxford, will deliver a public lecture on 
Thursday next, May 28. 

At the first meeting of the Society of 
Historical Theology, which was held in the 
common-room of Oriel College, Oxford, on 
May 5, a committee was appointed to prepare 
an analytic edition of the Hexateuch according 
to its constituent elements. Besides Prof. 
Cheyne’s presidential address, papers were read 
on “ The Blessing of Jacobin Genesis xlix.,” 
by the Rev. E. J. Fripp; on “The Evidence 
regarding the Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel,” by Principal Drummond; and on 
“Early Church Organisation, with special 
regard to Early Canons,” by Mr. Vernon 
Bartlet. 

The lecture delivered last January by Prof. 
A. Macalister, on the opening of the new 
Anatomical Lecture-room at Cambridge, has 
been published in pamphlet form at the Uni¬ 
versity Press. It gives a sketch of the history 
of the study of anatomy at Cambridge, from 
the time of Dr. Caius, who had been a fellow- 
lodger with Vesalius at Padua under Montanus. 

Mr. Brunner has given the sum of £10,000 
to University College, Liverpool, for the en¬ 
dowment of a chair of economical history. 

The committee of the University Training 
College, Liverpool, have chosen as warden and 
normal master the Rev. W. H. Woodward, 
formerly of Christ Church, Oxford, at present 
vicar of St. George’s, Everton. 

Mr. Arthur Sidgwick will give a lecture at 
Queen’s College, Harley-street, on Thursday 
next, May 28, at 5 p.m., upon “Primitive 
Greek Moral Ideas, with special reference to 
Homer.” 

The Clothworkers’ Company have given a 
donation of £250 to the extension fund of the 
Maria Grey Training College, which now 
amounts to £7742. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN OLDEN DAYS. 

They ask me, will I come and see 
The dear old home, where I can trace 
With Memory’s finger every place, 

And in the garden every tree. 

They say “ the terraces are fine 
And suit the Grecian columns well,” 

It may be true, they have no spell 
Of olden days, they are not mine. 

“ The chaplain reads the service now,” 

The chapel too I should admire,— 

Of old I knelt beside my sire, 

He read the prayers, and I could bow 
My reverent head, although he wore 
On hunting days his suit of pink. 

A cheerful sight it was, I think, 

On grey November morns before 

The rnkt had cleared, as with knee bent, 
Right fervently he prayed, then strode 
By maid and groom, and off he rode, 

Pastor and hunter kindly blent. 

*••*** 

They ask me, and I go at last, 

The sun is shining on the mere, 

The plover’s cry is shrill and clear, 

And Nature’s welcome is not past. 

For she alone with soft caress 
Can heal, when e’en a friendly hand 
May hurt, nor scarcely understand 
What turns a home to wilderness. 

B. L. T. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The May number of the Livre Moderns con¬ 
tains only one article outside the usual and 
useful chronicles of books and book matters of 
the day; but that one is amusing and liberally 
illustrated. It is the conclusion of last month’s 
article on advertisement posters, with divers 
full-page examples, chiefly from Cheret, the 
bill-Raphael of our time. CMret’s notion of 
a poster was about equally far removed from 
the hideous monstrosities of the ordinary 
British hoarding, and from the namby-pamby 
“ academies ” which a few English painters of 
repute, who ought to have known better, have 
now and then botched up for the advertisers. 
We should rather like, Dy-the-by, to see Mr. 
Sargent’s idea of an affiche. 

The recent numbers of the Altprcussische 
Monats-schrift deal chiefly with questions of 
local historical interest. About the half of 
Heft 5 and 6, July-Sept., 1890, is filled by a 
history of the fortifications of Konigsberg, in 
which E. Beckherrn traces the growth of the 
stronghold on the Pregel from the thirteenth 
century to the present. Dr. L. Neubaur brings 
some supplementary notices of G. Greflinger, a 
Dantzig poet of the Thirty Years’ War. In the 
concluding number of last year, Oct. to Dec. 
(which contains the Kant bibliography for 
1889 by Dr. Reicke—a very useful summary) 
are found a paper by J. Sembrzycki, describing 
a journey of the Wiirttemburg theologian 
Yergerius to Poland in 1556 in the interest of 
the Protestant Reformation; one by H. Bonk on 
local names, comparing names of the same 
sound within and without the province; 
another by A. Treichel on forms of address and 
other usages in workmen’s gilds; and some 
additional notes on the three Konigsberg inter¬ 
ludes of 1644, given in the first quarterly part 
for 1890. On this topic the Heft for Jan.- 
Mar., 1891, contains further elucidations, as 
also an account of an interlude by J. Raue at 
Dantzig in 1648; besides which it includes, 
inter alia, the story of the misguided expedi- 
dition of the partisan leader, Eric of Brunswick, 
to Poland in 1563 ; some letters of thehistorian, 
J. von Muller, to C. MorgeDstem the scholar ; 
and a discussion of some obscure points in the 
geography of the Lithuanian frontier, 
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In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for April, F. Coders gives an account of 
the Arabic MSS. connected with Spain, pre¬ 
served in the nine libraries of Constantinople 
which have printed catalogues. He finds 
thero many Spanish authors, but only two or 
three previously unknown. There is a long 
article on, and two attempted explanations of, 
the enigmatical signature of Columbus: 

. 8 . 

S. A. S. 

X M V 

: X P O I'EHENS, 

thus interpreted by M. Eugene M. O. Dognee, 
of Liege: “Sit Sibi Antecedens Semper 
Christus Maria Jesus. X p ( utt ) o ferens 
(Columbus),” and by Padre F. Fita (note p. 
350) as embracing the threo languages of the 
title on the Cross: “ S(ignum) S(alvatoris), 
A(rca) S(alutis) xmi ('1210, nomen meum), 
Xj>(utt)» ferens. Colon).” The riddle seems 
hardly yet definitely resolved. The other 
papers are a long and very singular will of 
Sandho Diaz de Trujillo, Bishop of Morocco 
and San Telmo (1570), and a valuable report of 
recent finds and corrections in Arabic and 
Latin epigraphy. 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

The annual report of Bodley’s Librarian (Mr. 
E. B. Nicholson) for 1890 has been published 
as a supplement to the Oxford, University 
Gazette. 

The total number of separate items, printed 
and MS., added to the library during the year 
amounts to 49,088, of which 34,886 were 
received under the Copyright Act, 7377 by gift 
or exchange, and 6825 by purchase. Of the 
total, 4483 came from Germany and 2822 from 
France, while the literary sterility of the 
colonies is shown by the following figures: 
British Asia, 683; British America, 62 ; British 
Australasia, 38; British Africa, 22. Of the 
items received under the Copyright Act, about 
one-half are periodicals; bound volumes 
number only 5460, compared with 2788 parts 
of ordnance maps and 2321 “ cards.” 

The most interesting portion of the report 
is that which deals with the new MSS. Among 
donations the first place is deservedly given to 
the grand MS. of the Tasna, containing Zend 
text with Sanskrit translation, presented by 
Dastur Jamaspji Minocheherji, of Bombay, 
through tne good offices of the Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Mills. The Rev. Greville J. Chester has added 
to his similar previous gifts fragments of an 
Egyptian litany to the Sun, two Coptic papyri, 
numerous inscribed fragments of papyri, and a 
Bull of Pius VI. The committee of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund presented a large 
number of Hebrew and Arabic fragments 
found in Egypt, which were formed into seven 
volumes. One of these is an early fragment 
of a previously unknown treatise on the con¬ 
troversy respecting David, Prince of the Exile. 
An Aethiopic MS. of the Psalms was received 
from Mr. A. H. Sayce. 

The total number of volumes of MSS. pur¬ 
chased was 178, of which 59 were British, 
10 Greek, 18 Singhalese, 45 Hebrew, and 21 
Samaritan. The chief purchase cf the year 
was that of the Fairfax family papers, in 
twelve portfolios, consisting of portraits, 
pedigree notes, letters, &c., ranging from the 
reign of Elizabeth to the year 1800. Among 
the other English MSS. may be mentioned an 
apparently perfect copy, in Northern dialect, 
of William of Nassington’s voluminous poem 
on the Pater Noster, written by John Kylyn- 
wyke about the end of the fourteenth century; 
and the charter and other records of the extinct 
Oxford Barbers Company, in their ancient 
chest. 


Of the Greek MSS., nine are modem colla¬ 
tions of the text of the Odyssey. The tenth is a 
leaf of an ancient wooden writing-tablet, closely 
resembling a child’s slate; and enough of the 
wax remains on the surface to show that it was 
used for the same purposes. On one side is 
found the Greek alphabet, written above a 
roughly-drawn line; the other side contains, in 
a much worse hand, the “ copy ” : 

0EOCOTAANePnn[OCO]MHPOC. 

This is written twice in consecutive lines ; both 
times the child has failed to get the entire 
“copy” in, and has written the remaining 
letters at the top. The writing may be of about 
the second century a.d. 

_ Of the Hebrew MSS., no fewer than thirty- 
eight are volumes of fragments from the ruins 
of an ancient synagogue at Cairo. These com¬ 
prise some fragments of the Babylonian Talmud 
written in 1123, and thus older than any 
similar MS. yet known; an almost complete 
prayer-book according to the Egyptian rite, of 
which no other copy is known; many other 
unknown liturgical fragments; and fragments 
of unknown Arabic translations and commen¬ 
taries, including one on Esther by the celebrated 
Saadyah Gaon. 

The donations of printed books consist for 
the most part of modem privately-printed 
works. From Mr. Henry M. Ormerod the 
Bodleian has received a unique and splendid 
gift—his father the author’s own copy of the 
History of Cheshire. This was one of twelve 
large-paper copies, with proof etchings and 
India proof engravings, and all the arms 
coloured. The author had added upwards of 
eight hundred illustrations (including water¬ 
colours by De Wint and Copley Fielding), and 
bound the three folio volumes in ten. 

Old printed books acquired by purchase were 
mainly obtained from two donations of £100 
each, given by a member of All Souls and 
another member of Convocation. We have 
only space to mention a few : Regimen Sanitatis 
(Nuremberg, undated, but of the fifteenth 
century, and supposed to be the editio 
princeps); Cicero De OJfiriis, <Cc., a late fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century quarto, with an 
unidentified printer’s device on the title-page, 
and the name below GVILLAVME. BOISSON; 
Proclamations of Henry VIII. against English 
versions of the Bible (1530, but imperfect), and 
against “vacabundes and sturdy beggars” 
(1530), and of Elizabeth on coinage (ci'rc. 1561); 
a Horace (Lond. impensis Johannis Harrisoni, 
1592)—an edition not mentioned in Lowndes, 
Ebert, or the British Museum Catalogue; 
Sermons by John Udall (1596); a copy of the 
1673 edition of Milton’s Poems, if-c. upon Several 
Occasions, differing from the copy already in 
the Bodleian in giving the printer’s address as 
“ the White Lion next Chancery-lane End, in 
Fleet-street,” instead of “ the Blew Anchor 
next Mitre Court over against Fetter-lane 
in Fleet-street ’’—Lowndes does not give any 
printer’s address, and states that the book has 
a portrait, which is not in either of the Bodleian 
copies; Descriptive Inventories of the various 
Services of Plate, &c., belonging to the Crown 
in the several Royal Palaces, and . . . Royal 
Chapels (1832)—a volume bearing William the 
IV.’s crown and monogram, and obviously 
printed only for the royal household; complete 
sets of The United Irishman, The Irish Tribune, 
and The Irish Felon (Dublin, 1848). 

With regard to cataloguing, it is announced 
that last June the curators authorised Mr. 
Madan to undertake a summary catalogue of 
those MSS. of which there is at present no 
rinted catalogue, according to a plan proposed 
y Mr. Andrew Clark. It is estimated that 
the work will occupy seven years; but the 
catalogue will be printed sheet by sheet, as 
soon as it can be got ready. Meanwhile, brief 
hand-lists or shelf-lists have already been com¬ 


piled, primarily for the use of the staff, of 
more than 5000 MSS., many of which belong 
to the uncatalogued class. 

The librarian has personally commenced 
arranging the accumulations of inscribed 
fragments of papyrus, &c. Each fragment or 
group of fragments is placed between two 
sheets..of glass (the edges of which are bound 
with cloth), so as to leave both sides visible; and 
the frames thus made are stored in specially 
constructed cabinets. The number of frames 
finished in 1890 was about 80. Many of the 
fragments are Egyptian, some Coptic, but the 
great majority Greek. None of the Greek are 
of any considerable size, and a large number 
can be of no literary or linguistic value; but 
they provide tho library with a useful stock of 
material forpalaeographical study (some of them 
are as old as the Ptolemaic period), and a few 
may bo commended to the attention of scholars 
for the interest of their contents. For 
example, one fragment contains parts of 
twelve lines, which seem to be trochaic tetra¬ 
meters, and by an unknown hand; another 
contains parts of twelve lines of a prose-writer 
who cites poetry. 

With these may be mentioned two palimpsest 
vellum fragments. The upper writing contains 
parts of w. 20-41 of Theodotion’s version of 
Bel and the Dragon; not later than the fifth, 
and possibly of the fourth century. The still 
older writing beneath is a Christian text not yet 
identified, but containing a quotation from 
either Matt. ix. 37-8 or (less probably) 
Luke x. 2, or possibly a parallel to these 
passages. It is not a MS. of Matthew or Luke, 
as the ends of the following lines do not agree 
with either. It is written in very simple 
broad and low sloping uncials, with hardly any 
space between the lines. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bokhxr, L. 8chilleretudien. I. Freiberg: Engelhaidt. 
1 M. 25 Pf. 

Burmrsteb, A. Die Grosaen Speichcrbauten Hamburg's u. 

Altona’a. Hamburg: Boyaen. 3COM. 

Dirxf.r, C. Der Gebirgsbau dcr Weatalpen. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 7 M. 

France, Anafole. Ja Vie littcrairc. 3° Sfrie. Pari*: 
Colraann Levy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Fnuix, K., en H. W. van dor Mey. Brievc-n van Cobet aan 
Geel uit Pan s en Italic. Nov. 1810—Juli 1845. I^uien: 
Brill. 12 M. 75 Pf. , , , r , . 

Gsell, btt'phane. Fouilles dans la nccropole ce Yulci. 
Paris : Thorin. 40 fr. 


eicp.k, C. Das Furs tenth. Bulgarien. Leipzig: Freyta*. 

a bax , F. Der Gemiithsausdruck d. Antinous. En Jalir- 
hundert angewandter pBycliologie auf dem Gebiete uer 
antiken Plaatik. Berlin: 8pemann. 3M. 

:abin, P. Bulgarea et Russes. Paris: Baudorn. 5 fr. 
dlinAR i, G. de. Notions fondamentalea d teonomte 
politique et programme faonomique. Pans: Guiilaumi 

Vlberg^bTa. Studien ub. Proudhon. Stuttgart: G^schen. 

i e*“n-Bm*cbaet, E. Lb B'Wiot|ubiue de Fontaineblwa 
et lee livrea dea derniera Valois h 1 b Bibbutbsl 
National© (1515-1561)). Faria: Paul. 25 fr. 
boat, L. Kiinig Ludwig I. v. Bayern ra 

semen Sohn, den Kr.nig Otto v. Griechenland. Bam 


HISTORY, ETC. 

sraosi, C. Tavole deBcrittive delle Monete d ^ a f ? tcc * * 
Genova dal 1138 al 1314. Turin: Loewher. su u pwis: 
rhl, Ch. Excursions axchtologiques en Ur 

nSES, (if 1 V., et H. Stsix, I*. Archives de IW* 
pendant lea guerres de religion. Pans ■ mcce ,aon 

TSg£. 

1899). Paris: Cotillon. 10 fr. Q .w- Aurbi- 

ibbot, MCmoirea du gCnCral Baron de. I- 
litz, Eylau. Paris : Plon. 7 fr. *95TT„ionsbeBtrebung<'“ 

TtVKi Ei, G. Englisch-niederlandi»ebeUmomK«n 

im Zeitalter Cromwells. Tubingen .IjmPP de ton 
ecu, A. Saint Jean Cbrysostome et lea mm 
temps. Paris: Haclielte. 7 fr. 50 e. .. pud «(«*» 

rissa.fr ja. 

Paris: Laroae. 12fr. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bokttger, L. Geachichtliche Darstellung unserer Kennt- 
nisse u. Meinungen v. den Kor&llenb&uten. Leipzig: 
Fock. 1 M. 

Fin sc ii, O. Ethnologiache Erfahnm^en u. Belegstucke aua 
der Siideee. 2. Abth. Neu-Gumea. Wien: Holder. 
GAL 

Pockkls, F. Ueb. die partielle DifTerentialgleichung 
An -f- A: 2 u = 0 u . deren Auftreten in der mathematischen 
Physik. Leipzig: Teubner. 8M. 

Bombebo, H. Catalog v. 6634 Stemen f. die Epoche 1876. 
O. aus den Beobachtungen am Pulkowaer Meridian- 
kreiae 1874—1880. Leipzig : Foes. 8 M. 

Schopenhauer, A. Parerga u. Paralipomena. Hrsg. von B. 

v. Koeber. 4. Lfg. Berlin : Boas. 60 Pf. 

Schwink, F. Ueb. die Entwicklung d. mittleren Keimblattes 
u. der Chorda dorsalis der Amphibien. Munchen: 
Buchholz. 2 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Anton, J. R. J. De Origine libelli if/v^as k6<t^cd Ka\ 
<pv(TiOt inscripti qui vulgo Timaeo Locro tribuitur 
quaeetio. Faso. n. Naumburg; 8chinner. 14 M. 

Aristotilis de anima liber B. Secundum recenaionem 
Vaticanam ed. H. Babe. Berlin: Weber. 1 M. 

Bkitiirr, F. Das Goldland d. PI ini us. Berlin: Ernst. 2 M. 

Boemxr, A. De oorreptione vocabulorum natura iambicorum 
Terentiana. Miinster : Theissing. 1 M. 

Heller, E. De Cariae Lydiaeque sacerdotibus. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Hey, O. Semasiologische Studien. Leipzig: Teubner. 
3M. 20 Pf. 

Kirciihoff, G. Yorlesungen ub. matbematische Physik. 
2. Bd. Leipzig : Teubner. 10 M. 

Krause, K. Ch. F. Zur Sprachphilosophie. Aus dem 
handschriftl. Nachlasse d. Yen. hrsg. v. A. Wilnsche. 
Leipzig : Schulze. 3 M. 

Mangiuca, 8 . Daco-romanische Sprach- u. Geechichts- 
forschung. 1. Thl. Leipzig: Koehler. 3 M. 

Masino, L. Zur Laut- u. Akzentlehre der macedonlavischen 
Dialekte. St. Petersburg : Eggers. 4 Af. 

Norden, E. In Varronis saturas Menippeas observationes 
selectae. Leipzig : Teubner. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Sciibuer, F. De Tacitei de oratoribus dialogi codicum nexu 
etflae. Pars I. Breslau: Koebner. 11 M. 

Susemihl, F. Geechichte der griechischen Litteratur in der 
Alexandrinerzeit. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Teubner. 16 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EGYPT AND SYRIA IN THE TIME OF THE NINE¬ 
TEENTH DYNASTY. 

Mansurah, Egypt: May S, 1891. 

I am rejoiced to find that Mr. Howorth has 
turned his attention to the ancient oriental 
world ; the Mongols have had too much of 
him. But he must beware of trusting too 
implicitly to the official records even of Ramses 
the Great; it is necessary to read between the 
lines of that most boastful of Egyptian 
monarchs if we would know what exactly was 
his measure of success. 

The famous treaty between him and the 
Hittite king is our best testimony to the extent 
and success of his wars against ihe Hittites, 
though it is probable that the Egyptian text of 
the treaty has been “doctored” a little to 
make it more acceptable to Egyptian vanity. 
Such as it is, however, it shows that the war 
between the Hittites and the Egyptians was 
carried on until the twenty-first year of the 
reign of Ramses II., and that it was far from 
being in favour of the Egyptian arms. Ramses 
was compelled to treat on equal terms with the 
Hittite lung, who had ceased to be “ vile ” and 
had become “great”; and as the price of 
peace he was forced to leave the Hittites in 
quiet possession of Syria, to marry a Hittite 
princess, and to restore to their former rights 
the Egyptian fugitives who had fled to the 
Hittite court. This will answer Mr. Howorth’s 
first question. 

As regards the second, we have to depend on 
the most fragmentary of annals. But we learn 
from the inscriptions of Abu Simbel that naval 
battles took place at some time or other with 
the Phoenician fleets; while in the eighth year 
of the king’s reign the mutilated texts of the 
Ramesseum inform us that various Canaanitish 
cities were captured and destroyed by the 
Egyptian troops, including Shalama, which the 
Tel-el-Amama tablets now enable us to 
identify with Jerusalem. The southern wall of 


Kamak further shows that even Askalon was 
sacked by the Egyptians, and therefore was no 
longer at this time an Egyptian fortress. From 
the rock-tablets at the mouth of the Dog 
River, north of Beyrout, we learn that in the 
fourth and tenth (or less probably the second) 
years of his reign Ramses was waging war in 
Syria, and in order to do so was forced to 
follow the coast-route. This would not have 
been the case had he been master of Canaan, 
like his predecessors of the XYIIIth Dynasty, 
who, accordingly, have left no memorials of 
themselves at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb. 

Mr. Howorth’s third question is answered by 
the fact that I always distinguish between 
Palestine and Syria. Palestine corresponds to 
the Kinakhkhi or Canaan of the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, while Syria includes the land of “ the 
Amorites ” and the countries further north. 

Lastly, our knowledge of the external 
history of Egypt from the death of Ramses to 
the end of the XIXth Dynasty, apart from the 
Libyan invasion, is confined to a few notices 
which belong to the earlier part of Meneptah’s 
reign. At this time the cities of the Philistines 
were still garrisoned by the Egyptians, and the 
Phoenician cities to the north seem to have 
admitted the suzerainty of the Egyptian king. 
But, otherwise, Palestine was free from 
Egyptian interference. When light dawns 
again, we find that the tables have been turned, 
that Egypt has been conquered by Syrians, and 
that the XIXth Dynasty has been supplanted 
by a Syrian named Arrau. Manetho, in his 
version of the Exodus, transfers this event to 
the reign of Amenophis or Meneptah, the son 
of Ehamp8es (Ramses II.), who, he states, was 
obliged to fly to Ethiopia with his little son 
Sethos or Seti II., while Egypt was given up 
for thirteen years to the combined forces of the 
lepers under Osarsiph and Canaanitish invaders 
from Jerusalem. Whatever truth there may be 
in this story, the Old Testament (Ezek. xvi. 2) 
tells us that Jerusalem was at one time in 
Hittite hands, and the Tel-el-Amarna tablets 
make it clear that this happened after the fall 
of the XYIIIth Dynasty. 

A. H. Sayce. 


THE SIIAKSFERE QUARTO FACSIMILE SERIES. 

London: May 19,1891. 

Your contributor has given me credit for too 
much in his account of this series. 

When I started the New Shakspere Society 
in 1874, I put down the reproduction of the 
Quartos as one of the things it was to do, but I 
thought of reprints rather than facsimiles. 
Four years later Mr. Griggs asked Mr. Triibner 
about facsimileing the First Folio or some of 
Shakspere’s plays, and Triibner told him I 
wanted the Quartos done, and sent him to me. 
Till then I knew little of facsimile work; but I 
gladly closed with Mr. Griggs's offer to start a 
Facsimile Quarto Series under my superintend¬ 
ence, as my friends and I had long been indig¬ 
nant at tie high price (five guineas apiece) 
whichMr. Halliwell charged for the hand-copies 
of the Quartos that Mr. Ash bee and Mr. Price 
made for him. So, with the help of those 
friends, I got the Quartos edited gratis (save a 
few copies of each book given to its editor), and 
Mr. Griggs sold them at six shillings apiece. 
But as he could not get enough subscribers—- 
the English public does not care sixpence for 
the details of Shakspere’s text—he handed the 
series over to Mr. Quaritch, whose wider con¬ 
nexion enabled him to make the set nearly self- 
supporting. Then, when Mr. Griggs’s other 
work increased too much, Mr. Pretorius 
undertook the Facsimiles; and so the series has 
been completed. 

That it has been, is, and will be a help to all 
serious students of Shakspere is certain; and 


this is the end for which we have worked. I 
only caution all users of the book that small 
slips in transfer and in printing have occurred, 
ana in the Roberts or Second Quarto of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (in which the editor 
refused to conform to my plan of editing, and 
marking all differences in line) pages 9 and 10 
were mistakenly printed from Maher’s Quarto 
1. Dr. Aldis Wright found out the blunder, 
and Mr. Griggs issued a canoel for these 
pages. The first facsimile of The Merry Wires 
of Windsor, Quarto 1, was taken from a bad 
copy; and Mr. Griggs, at his own cost, gave all 
the buyers of it another facsimile from a better 
copy of the book. Mr. Johnson, of the United 
States, made a list of corrections and collations 
from the Museum Quartos, but I have been 
unable to trace him and get the list to print. 
To all who havo helped in this series I return 
hearty thanks. Mr. Quaritch has consented to 
sell separate copies of the Quartos at 10s. 6d. 
each, provided that he does not break up a sot 
for it. 

F. J. Furnivall. 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S TREATMENT OF HERETICS. 

London: May 19, 1891, 

I do not wish to shake Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s 
faith in Shakspere as an historian, or rather as 
an interpreter of history, if he only use him 
with due discretion. But to pin one’s faith in 
Shakspere’s accuracy as to matters of fact 
would be simply absurd. The play of “ Henry 
VIII.,” especially, is full of anachronisms; 
nevertheless, Shakspere is not guilty of the 
particular anachronism of making Sir Thomas 
More as Chancellor take part in a plot against 
Cranmer as Archbishop. Sir Thomas More is, 
indeed, mentioned as having become Lord 
Chancellor in Act iii., but who was the Lord 
Chancellor in Act v. Shakspere does not tell 
us. The incident really occurred much later in 
the reign than the time represented in the 
drama, and the Lord Chancellor of the day was 
probably Wriothesley. But even at the period 
at which Shakspere introduces it—that of the 
birth of Elizabeth—More had ceased to be 
Lord Chancellor for more than a year. 

That Mr. Lloyd has still a difficulty in re¬ 
conciling the real humanity of Sir Thomas 
More with his no less real hatred of heresy is 
not altogether wonderful. It seems almost as 
hard for the nineteenth century to understand 
the sixteenth as it would have been for the 
sixteenth to realise such a state of matters as 
exists among us in the nineteenth. At present 
the only religion in the British Empire which 
is not protected from positive insult is Christi¬ 
anity. Paraees, Brahmins, and Mahommedans 
have each their scruples respected; but you 
may openly assail the foundations of Christi¬ 
anity before the most uncritical audience with 
impunity. Of course the foundations of a true 
religion remain unshaken in spite of this rough 
treatment; but the effect it has on thoughtless 
minds may still be open to question. To the 
sixteenth century heresy was a very serious 
evil; and rough remedies for all kinds of evils 
were the order of the day. Even at the begin¬ 
ning of the present century men were hanged 
for forgery and stealing. We find now that 
milder punishments are even more effective. 
But we must remember, as I said in my last, 
that heresy in the sixteenth century was not 
mere wrong opinion ; it was arrogance tending 
to a breach of the peace. Coercion of some 
kind seemed to be fairly called for; and this 
in fact was More’s own excuse for it. “ It 
was the violent cruelty,” he said, “ first used 
by the heretics themselves against good Catholic 
folk that drove good princes thereto, for pre¬ 
servation, not of the faith only, hut also of peace 
among the people.” 

James Gairdner. 
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THE CITY OF FUDHU-YAVAH. 

Vienna: May 18,1891. 

In the Academy of April 11, Mr. Sayee gives 
a translation of the most important passage s_ in 
the cuneiform inscription relating to the in¬ 
vasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar in the 
thirty-seventh year of his reign. After the defeat 
of the army of Amasu, we read of “ the soldiers 
of the city of Pudhu-Yavan... a distant district 
which is within the sea.” Mr. Sayce rightly 
compares this Pudhu with the Biblical Phut, 
which is mentioned by the Prophets together 
with Lud among the mercenary troops of 
Pharaoh. Two Egyptian identifications have 
been proposed for the Biblical Phut. The one 
compares Phut with the Egyptian Punt 
(P-wunt), a country upon tho African coast of 
the Red Sea, probably the tract from Suakin 
to Massawah (see my Studien /Hr Oeschichtc 
Aegyptens); the other looks for Phut in Libya, 
agreeing with tho old Biblical commentators. 
The second hypothesis alone is admissible. It 
is clear, then, that the Pudhu-Yavans are 
Libyan-Greeks; and consequently that the 
Greek town of Kyrene has the best claim to be 
the town in question. We learn from the 
classics the important relations of Amasis to 
the town of Kyrene, and also that the favourite 
consort of Amasis was a woman of Kyrene. 

J. Kball. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sukday, May 24, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘ ‘ The Place of Pity in 
Social Work,” by Mias M. S. Gilliland. 

Monday, May 26, 3 p.m. Linnean: Anniversary Meeting. 

8 p.m. AnBtotelian: Symposium—” Heredity aa a 
Factor in Knowledge,” by Messrs. 8. Alexander, B. 
Bosanquet, and D. G. Ritchie. 

Tuesday, May 26, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : 44 Four Periods 
of Stage History, II., Cibber, 4 ’ by Mr. W. Archer. 

7.46 p.m. Statistical: 44 The Nature and Uses of 
Averages,” by Dr. John Venn. „ _ 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Annual General Meeting; 
Report of Council ana Election of Officers. 

Wednesday, May 27, 4 p m. Mrs. Jopling’s School of Art: 
“ The Poets as Painters, VIC., Landscape in Painting and 
Poetry, Wordsworth,” by Miss Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. 

8 p.m. Geological: ‘‘Some Photographs of Ilylo- 
nomus Lytili and Dendrerpeton Acadianion” by Sir J. W. 
Dawson; ‘‘Lower Jaws of Procoptodon ,” by Mr. R. 
Lydekker; ” Some recently exposed Sections in the 
Glacial Deposits at Hendon,” by Dr. H. Hicks. 

8 p.m. Cymmrodorion : “ Henry Vaughan of Sceth- 
rog (1622-1895): Some Notes on his Life and Character¬ 
istics as a Poet,’ 4 by Prof. F. T. Palgrave. 

8 p.m. Society of Literature: “The Origin of 
Alphabets,” by Mr. W. Maraham Adams. 

Thursday, May 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 

Orchestra considered in connexion with the Development 
of the Overture,” II., by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Study of Indian 
History,” by Mr. Charles Lewis Tupper. 

6 p.m. Zoological: “The Animals Living in the 
Society’s Gardena,” I., by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, May 29, 4 p.m. Botanic: “Certain Relationships 
between Plants and Animals,” I., by Prof. C. Stewart. 

4 p.m. British Record Society: Annual General 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Browning Society : 44 Browning’s Dramatic 
Method in Narrative,” by Mr. J. B. Oldham. 

9 pm. Royal Institution : 44 An Astronomer’: 

Work in a Modern Observatory,” by Dr. David Gill. 

Saturday, May 30, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Scientific Study of Decorative Colour,” I., by Prof. A. H. 
Church. 


SCIENCE. 

Physical Religion. Tho Gifford Lectures 
delivered.before the University of Glasgow 
in 1890. By F. Max Muller. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Ix a former volume containing the Glasgow 
Gifford Lectures for 1888, Prof. Max Muller 
sketched in outline the theory of Natural 
Religion, which in his opinion seems to he 
the only true religion, and established the 
method by which it may be most usefully 
studied. 

Religion, according to tho learned lecturer, 
is a perception of the Infinite in such mani¬ 
festations as are able to influence the moral 


conduct of man. Now there are three 
distinct channels through which such a 
perception may be obtained. The varied 
phenomena of the external world—such as 
day and night, summer and winter, sunshine 
and storm—may be attributed, and by 
primitive men are attributed, to the operation 
of voluntary and intelligent agents ; or the 
spirits of departed ancestors are supposed , 
to survive and to exercise superhuman ! 
power—and this is also a form commonly 
assumed by the religious sentiment both in 
ancient and modern times; or, lastly, by 
brooding over his own personality a man 
may come to think of it as something 
universal and infinite, as something there¬ 
fore which he more or less identifies with 
the-mysterious soul and self of the universe 
without him. The first of these faiths is 
what tho lecturer calls Physical Religion, 
and to its study the present volume is 
devoted. 

It seems to be universally admitted that 
beings of superhuman power were, at an 
early stage of civilisation, worshipped under 
the names of natural objects, and clothed 
with the corresponding attributes. But the 
fact has been explained in very different 
ways. Not long ago philosophers were 
content to say that undeveloped intelligences 
naturally attribute a life like their own even 
to the phenomena of inanimate nature, 
especially when those phenomena are of an 
exceptional and startling character. The 
assumed tendency was described as being 
very prominent in children, and as displayed 
even by the higher animals. But the alleged 
fact has been vehemently disputed as con¬ 
trary to all experience and analogy by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, with the full concurrence 
of Prof. Max Muller, who however is as 
little disposed to accept the alternative ex¬ 
planation offered by the great sociologist, 
that the only objects ever worshipped were 
the spirits of departed ancestors, who in 
their life-time had sometimes borne 
such names os Sky, Sun, and Dawn— 
a grotesque hypothesis, which the mere 
recital of one or two early myths is enough 
to refute. It seems incomprehensible how 
any candid person can read the Vedic hymns 
addressed to the fire-god Agni (= Latin 
ignis) as cited in these lectures without 
admitting that they refer primarily to the 
phenomena of ignition, combustion, sun¬ 
shine, and lightning. The author’s own 
theory is of course that already made 
familiar to us through his former works 
Articulate speech, according to him, first 
arose from the cries uttered by primitive 
men while working together in bands. 
Every joint action found its appropriate 
expression and verbal sign in a sound 
resembling the cry then uttered—the clamor 
concomitans as it is called, nenee the verbal 
roots to which all language may be traced 
back denote actions, and actions alone. 
But if every word embodied some human 
action it was impossible to talk about any¬ 
thing without involuntarily ascribing to it a 
quasi-human spirit. For instance, Agni, 
the Sanskrit word for fire above-mentioned, 
seems to be connected with the root AG, 
“ to drive” (p. 122). 

Now, without disputing what Prof- 
Max Muller haB to tell us about the origin 


of language, it seems to me that he has 
totally failed to explain the genesis of 
mythology in a truly rational manner. If 
primitive men were such deluded drivellers 
as to talk themselves into believing in the 
animation of inanimate objects—if merely 
calling fire “drive” necessarily made them 
think of it not merely as a charioteer but 
as an unnatural child who devours his 
parents, a destroyer, a conqueror, a priest, 
and any number of other characters up to 
that of supreme god inclusive—then surely 
they were fanciful enough to make tho same 
rash generalisations from any other of the 
notes that went to make up the total percept 
of fire. For the name of a thing is only 
one among many marks by which we know 
it, and not more suggestive of life and 
personality than another. We aro still 
inventing now names every year, often, if 
not always, expressive of activity, but with¬ 
out any mythological consequences ensuing. 
Popular etymology spells the brake of an 
engine “ break,” with evident reference to 
the verb so written, but nobody ever repre¬ 
sents that useful contrivance under the 
features of a Tory statesman. On the other 
hand, poets, those of them at least who study 
nature as well as the dictionary, continue 
the process of humanising her minutest 
details. Why then refuse to look on primi¬ 
tive men as poets who were the dupes of 
their own imagination ? 

But I must beg Prof. Max Miiller’s 
pardon for talking about his primitive men 
as deluded drivellers. According to him, 
their philosophy of nature was not only true 
for them, but as good as ours any day, and 
not only as good, but a great deal better. 

“ What we call Physical Religion, a naming of 
and believing in agents behind the great drama 
of nature, was inevitable, and being inevitable, 
was, for the time being, true ” (p. 336). Theism 
is “ a fundamental truth ” . . . “ because it is 
founded in the very nature of our mind, our 
reason, and our language, in a simple and 
ineradicable conviction that where there are acts 
there must be agents, and in the end one prime 
agent whom man may know, not indeed in his 
own inscrutable essence, yet in his acts, as 
revealed in nature ” (p. 36 j). “ From a philo¬ 

sophical point of view, I see little difference 
between this Ether [as assumed by the undu- 
latory theory of light] and Agni, the god of 
fire. Both aro mythological ” (p. 126). ” "J'P 
things in nature which we aro now inclined to 
treat as quite natural, as a matter of course, 
appeared to tho minds of tho earliest observers 
in a much truer light, as by no means natural, 
as by no means a matter of course, but, on the 
contrary, as terrific, as astounding, as tru y 
miraculous, as supernatural ” (p. 335). 

Apparently the attention of Prof. Max 
Muller has never been called to the w* 
portance of prediction as a test of tru ■ 
Not only is the hypothesis of an undulati g 
ether framed according to the 8t ” c 
analogies of experience, while Agm 
fabled in direct defiance of them, no 
does the ether explain all the pheno > 
while Agni explains none, hut the , 
enabled Sir W. R. Hamilton to predict the 
conical refraction of light, and Ma 
predict that electrical disturbance 
prove to be propagated with the 
velocity as light, while Agni an t0 

have ever left their worshippers P J 
imposture and illusion. It nug 
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posed from some expressions in one of the in Mr. Snow’s excellent paper on this subject Work in a Modem Observatory,” by Dr. David 
passages above quoted that Prof. Max in the Classical Review for July, 1890. The Gill, of the Capo of Good Hope. 


quoted 


Muller was a believer at least in the Gospel auw ? or 18 a 8t f on ? opponent or tne claims ot 
miracles. Quito the contrary. By implica- “odem Greek to represent the ancient 
. • i j • , , v , J / a i pronunciation of the vowels and consonants m 

turn lio rOTMirliotea thorn o han hitn hr nritn o r . , 


miracles. Quito the contrary. By implica¬ 
tion he repudiates them absolutely, with a 
fearlessness that must have excited the 
secret envy of some of his Scottish colleagues. 
But ho reminds one of the lady who was 


those cases about which any doubt exists; and 


Messrs. Whittaker & Co. have in prepara¬ 
tion a new series, to be called “ Whittaker’s 
Library of Popular Science.” The volumes are 
primanly intended not as school-books, but for 


,, , vv iii i i (i ijiuuaiuj uibuuuou iiu v uo ovuwi-uuuao. uuv ivi 

this, we, beheve, will bo the conclusion of every ^ uge & intelligeDt reader8> whe ther young or 
one who examines the matter scientifically, old wbo desire 6 to ^ some insight into a 
thoughitisremarkablehowearly,comparatively Bcienoe with whicb f h bave hitherto been 

onoalnmv arvma nf the oonoon anra norm n TO . - _ . . . .. - ... 


iv* , | . ; - . ,, .. m ,, . « , DciciH/O nivu nuiou uuoj uaiu uiuiui uu truou 

ready to behove anything provided it was speaking, some of the consonants began to unacquainte d. The chief aim, therefore, of the 
not in the Bible —even that reason and assume their present sound. But it seems ^11 ^ educe theory from practical 

language require men to think what is strange that Dr. Blass should have passed so demonstration; to adopt, whenever possible, 
almost a contradiction in terms, that the ^ghtly over one branch of the subject that and diagrammatic modes of statement; 

things of nature are not natural, that what X^arVmoraXn^^ and to rely considerably upon pictorial illustoa- 


antecedents and. consequents is not “ a granted that stress was not associated with Z^^vabUsh^'^ho^W^vAll to 

matter of course. pitch of the voice in the ancient accentuation, Astro ^ by Mr . P G . F . Chambers, to be followed 

The foregoing remarks have been chiefly so that here too he maintmns that the pronuncia- b _ Light, by Sir H. Trueman Wood. Other 

suggested by the concluding lecture, which tion of the modem Greeks is further removed volumes a i rea dy arranged for are Chemistry, 

will probably attract more attention than than our own from the classical pronunciation. ^ ^ T Bolas; Mineralogy , by Dr. F. H. 

any of the others. A short digression on ^ to rec ? ve f i 11 P rac ^ c ® ^F ue Hatch; Electricity and Magnetism , by Mr. 8. 

the antiquity of the Old Testament will be Bottone; Geology ,by Mr. A! J. Jukes-Browne; 

road with almost eoual interest Prof .1 1 am . pe f f f.v y ? olmnced > ¥ f? 9 ' and Botany, by Mr. G. Massee. 

roaa wun almost equal interest. i roi. << that if an ancient Athenian were tonsefrom ' J 

Max Miillor seems inclined to “ accept the b j g erave an d hear one of us SDeak Greek, on A glass case just placed in the mammal gal- 

11 . s i tt v v v v • u i •? . ... . . ... . ^ . ... i_n.. v.i._i __ nf..__i.:__ 


verbal description. The first volume of the 
series, to be published shortly, will be 
Astronomy, by Mr. G. F. Chambers, to be followed 


will probably attract more attention than 
any of the others. A short digression on 
the antiquity of the Old Testament will be 
road with almost equal interest. Prof. 
Max Miillor seems inclined to “ accept the 


Max Miillor seems inclined to “accept the his grave and hear one of us speak Greek, on A glass case just placed in the mammal gal- 
results of modern Hebrew scholarship,” and the basis of the best scientific inquiry, and with lery of the Natural History Museum contains a 


indeed, rather to exaggerate their tendency 


the most delicate and practised organs, he series of stuffed specimens of two of the 
would think the pronunciation horribly bar- largest and rarest species of Asiatic wild sheep, 


by stating that, “though the Old Testament would think the pronunciation horribly bar- largest and rarest species of Asiatic wild sheep, 
may contain very ancient traditions, they barous.” Notwithstanding this, the question collected and presented by Mr. St George 
nrobablv wero not reduced to writing till retains its interest as a subject of inquiry, and Littledale. Three of these represent_ Marco 

Modern Hebrew scholarship would date T g e translator deserves all praise for Altai. These are said to be the first perfect 

specimens of Ovis poli, generally known only by 


some documents embodied in Genesis at 


topics. The translator deserves all praise for 
the skill with which he has accomplished his 


u ucuoom u. tne sxiii with which he has accomplished ms u* um j™., gaiuHij, uwwu «uij u/ 

least 400 years earlier; nor would it, I task, and he has shown his judgment in its enormous horns, that have yet been brought 
think, endorse the hardy assertion that simplifying, as far as possible, the method of to England. 

“ books iu alphabetic letters existed nowhere reproducing the sounds of the Greek language. .-- ... 


before the seventh century b.c.” For, if so Pn0F ^ haB underlaken B usefu i piec e I 
what are we to make of the prophecies of o{ work ^ re . editi Teuffel’s History of' 
Amos and Hosea, which, in tho opinion of Roman Literature (Befi), after the greatly- 
M. Benan, are excerpts from longer works, improved fifth edition of the original. Teuffel’s 
and anyhow aro not likely to have been style was not brilliant at the best, and often 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


of work in re-editing Teuffel’s History of Clifton Shaksferb Society. —( Saturday, April 25.) 
Roman LiGraturc (Bell), after the greatly- JoHN Taylok Eeq in the 0 hair.-Miss Emma 
improved fifth edition of tho original. Teuffels p hip80n> ^ a pap e r on “Democracy and 
style was not brilliant at the best, and often * Coriolanus,’ ” said that, although it had been 
it became barely intelligible in Dr. Wagner’s averred that students of every occupation may find 
faithful but clumsy version. But the book held their opinions and pursuits represented In Shak- 
a place of its own, which made it indispensable spere’s plays in a more favourable light than they 


'handed down orally for two centuries as we it became barely intelligible in Dr. Wagner’s 

i !> • v . . v . v 1_J. .1_‘_ T>_ A. AT_1_T_ 1_T J 


read them now? And, seeing that the faithful but clumsy version. But the book held their opinions and pursuits represented in Shak- 
inscription of King Mesha is in alphabetical a P lace of its own - which made indispensable spere’s plays in a more favourable light than they 

ninth century, why should not the last on p its own lines the “ Teuffel-Schwabe ” is all Conservatives declare that he was “ a Tory and a 
prophets of the Northern Kingdom have that can ^ desired. The new edition of the gentleman while Liberals assert that he had a 
used tho same means for facilitating and translation of Volume I. does not much exceed 

perpetuating their compositions ? in bulk the old first volume, but the matter favour of that^ta might m fact be 

Alfred W. Benn. has been greatly increased, owing to a more .. a big-natured man with scarcely any 

_ compressed form of printing,^ especially in tho conscience.” Are these accusations just ? Before 

- very numerous references. Here we find that Shakspere’s political sympathies can be rightly 

TUO TRANSLATIONS FROM THE the new editor has very wisely given up Dr. judged, account must be taken of the position ot 


TlfO TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GERMAN. 

rE appearance of a translation from t 


Wagner’s irritating habit of translating the 
titles of German periodicals and proceedings, 
which were of no service to those who did not 


, account must be taken of the position of 


the | the stage in his day. Elizabeth, who was gracious 
and condescending when fooled to the top of her 
bent, was lion-like in her wrath, ana it was 


The appearance of _ a translation from the whicb wer0 of no Bervioe to those who did not bent, was lion-like in her wrath, and it was 
Gorman of Dr. B ass s volumc on the Prmunci- rcad Gel . man Bnd pl . egen t e d no difficulty to dangerous to have even a thought that could be 
atom of Ancient Greelc]by ^Mr. Purton of Pern- thoBC wb o did. It is not often that he has had construed mto opposition to her wishes. The 

broke College, Cambridge (Cambridge: Uni- _-n* dramatist had to be cautious. Had Shaksperc 

versity Press), is a distinct gain to English 5£ caslon *° P 081 ^ ve errors, as w en Dr. ^ political partisan, he would have been little 

classical scholarship. It is a g work of ^eat Wagner used “aUeged ” for “ quoted;’; but he to ^ b ^t an excise fo’r the student of the past, 
learning and as it has nassed through three ba® very often recast an awkward or an Yet, in common with other dramatists, Shakspere 
editionf in Germanv it mav be regarded as a ambiguous sentence. Whatever favour the undoubtedly, under cover of fictitious or historical 
, , ,, , . 7 ’ oll , • y . has wor k has already enjoyed m England ought to plots and characters, discussed passing events and 

standard bo J. ' • . be greatly increased now that it has assumed a gave his own answers to the questions of the hour, 

drawn his evidence from inscriptions of eve^y £(W « a / once more comp i e te and more Looking upon a democracy, not as an opposition 

attractive. of the lower to the higher classes, but as a com- 


edition8 in Germany, it may be regarded as a 
standard book on the subject. The author has 
drawn his evidence from inscriptions of every 
age and from the testimony of ancient gram¬ 
marians, as well as from transcriptions from 
and into other languages, and has illustrated 
the changes which passed over the pronunciation 
of Greek by analogous changes in modem 
languages and in modem Greek itself; and he 
has steered a clear course through the often 
conflicting evidence furnished by these data, 
and the conclusions which other philologists 
have based upon them. The peculiar pronuncia¬ 
tion, also, of letters in certain dialects has been 
interestingly traced, and in some of them the 
modem pronunciation, or something closely 
resembling it, is found. We rather miss a table 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The ladies’ soiree of the Royal Society will 
take place on Wednesday, June 17. 


Looking upon a democracy, not as an opposition 
of the lower to the higher classes, but as a com¬ 
munity where the greatest importance is attached 
to the individual man, vet where each individual 
man, while he asserts his own rights to the fall, 
recognises that he is but a unit m the nation and 
holds himself therefore subservient to the common 
weal, we shall find in Shakspere’s plays that 
recognition of individual worth, apart from social 


The council of the Chemical Society has position, which in modem times is called demo- 


presented a congratulatory address to Prof. 
Jean Servais Stas, author of Recherrhes sur les 
Rapports rcciproques <les Poids atomiyues, on the 


UJKiy LIclGcU, U 11 U U 1 SUHlt) Ul uncut mo ^ . , . p t -l v • 

pronunciation, or something closely completion of his fiftieth year of memberahip of 
ing it, is found. We rather mils a table the Royal Belgian Academy of Sciences, 

o ' ..... _ __ . I .vtnroTurn onn Arro 


era tic. There are no instances where our interest 
is aroused on behalf of any king because of his 
position. The nobles are either good or bad, and 
just as the play requires. While Shakspere had 
no admiration for mobs, which are much the same 
now as in his day, and no sjrmpathy with thought¬ 
less violence, yet the phrases which he applied to 


U-SUUlUiiiJg II', la itmiiu. ” c inwici uiioo u wuiv T ifonofnrn orirl Av4a HOW OO III HIS Utty, ttllU HU B/mpULUy WLLI1 lUUURUt- 

of contents ; and, notwithstanding Dr. Blass’s nnerature, ana Arts. . legs T i 0 i ence> ye t the phrases which he applied to 

general lucidity of statement, we should be The Friday evening discourse next week at the commons and which grate so harshly on our 
glad of a summary of results, such as was given the Royal Institution will be “ An Astronomer’s ears were of such frequent use then as to have given 
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little or no offence. Hazlitt complains that the 
•whole tendency of the play of ‘ * Coriolanus ’ ’ is sadly 
aristocratic. But surely he missed its real mean* 
ing. It is more reasonable to conclude that 
Shakspere did not mean the character of Coriolanus 
to be attractive. He is represented as a moral 
coward and as the personification of vanity. 
Between the insolent and obstinate patricians and 
the toiling and fickle plebeians, the dramatist, 
impartial as fate, stands aside and lets us draw our 
own conclusions. There is no ground for assuming 
that Shakspere wrote “Coriolanus” with any 
political purpose whatever. He was particularly 
the poet of personal nobility and was, therefore, 
in the best sense a democrat. No writer who had 
not a democratic spirit could have so taken hold of 
the heart of the people who, with all their faults, 
have over had a true feeling for liberty and a quick 
resentment of all tendencies to despotic oppression; 
and recognising the same in Shaksnpere they have 
given to his works a place next to their Bible and 
the Pilgrim's Progress. —Miss Florence Herapath, in 
a paper on “ The Two Tribunes in ‘ Coriolanus,’ ” 
said that in no play do we see more clearly 
Shakspere's intuitive insight into the various 
complex problems which go to make up human 
life; and by his skilful representation of the 
virtues and vices of both patricians and plebeians 
we are left in doubt whether his own sympathies 
lay with the people or the nobles. The two pro¬ 
fessional agitators, Sicinius and Brutus, are men 
of widely different temperaments and capacities. 
In general, Sicinius is the man of intellect, Brutus 
is the man of action; Sicinius plans, Brutus 
executes; Sicinius leads, Brutus follows. But 
they occasionally change places; and then it appears 
Brutus was not a mere parasite who had slavishly 
followed from lack of power to originate for him¬ 
self, but rather an unusually able man who, fully 
recognising that, in a partnership of two, one 
must be the ruling spirit, had manfully taken the 
more difficult position of subordinate and had bent 
his whole energies to the due fulfilment of its 
requirements. The two tribunes work together as 
true yoke-fellows. Each passing shade of feeling 
is instantaneously mirrored in both minds, but with 
a very different reflection. On all public occasions 
Sicinius is the chief spokesman, and for this he was 
specially fitted. He has the rare talent of saying 
the right thing in the right place; and, like 
Antony, he possesses the power of instilling into 
the minds of his hearers the thought he wishes 
them to think. Consummate art is displayed by 
both tribunes in guiding the “mutable rank- 
scented many” into the very path they wish them 
to take. They are led not by words, but by 
implication; not by advice, but by hint, innuendo, 
suggestion ; so that the tribunes, while posing 
before the patricians as advocates of unify and 
moderation, may yet rank among the plebeians as 
self-sacrificing leaders and worthy counsellors. 
They are deceivers, truly; they aim at deceiving 
even themselves. Even in their private talks, they 
keep up the pretence of doing all for the good of 
Home. And the citizens whom they influence 
are represented by Shakspere as no despicable mob 
of riotous weaklings; they are rather children, 
short-sighted, fickle, emotional, unreasoning, im¬ 
pulsive, immature, incongruous, with possibilities 
vast. But, like children, they occasionally touch 
the very quick of the question, and startle their 
elders by transient glimpses into the everlasting 
heart of nature.—Mr. Walter Strachan read a 
poem by a member on “Shakspere’s Birthday.” 

Buskin Society.— {Friday, if ay S.) 

J. Elliott Vixby, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. Arthur Bontwood on “ F.thics of 
the Dust.” Mr. Bontwood stated that he is dis¬ 
posed to place Mr. Buskin in the very first rank 
of modern prose writers, but as a literary artist 
slightly inferior to Dr. Martineau and to him 
alone. He certainly ranks before Cardinal New¬ 
man, although his style lacks the perfect limpidity 
of the Grammar of Assent. The Ethics is a highly 
successful piece of dialogue writing. It entirely 
avoids the one great fault into which writers 
of dialogue more or less frequently fall—the mistake 
of making their characters speak, not as they 
naturally would in real life, but as if they were 
uttering the thoughts of some third person con¬ 
cerning themselves and their circumstances. Mr. 


Ruskin’s method of teaching science is altogether 
admirable. He does not weary and perplex one 
with a high-sounding terminology, aa d “7 
definitions and propositions. He simply takes 
actual specimens and talks about them. For 
beginners this is beyond question the correct 
method and needs to be more widely followed. 
Botany in particular lends itself to this natural 
method of instruction. An intelligent teacher 
with a handful of wild flowers would be able in the 
course of an hour’s talk to impart an astonishing 
amount ef real information about plants and plant 
life. Mr. Buskin takes a dynamic rather than a 
statical view of nature, and endeavours to ex¬ 
plain existing phenomena by reference to their 
past history. Tne frankness with whichhe admits 
the limitation of our knowledge of nature is worthy 
of notice and imitation. His view of nature is 
essentially artistic ; in the terminology of current 
speculation it might be called anthropomorphic or 
animistic. He reads his conceptions into nature 
rather than finds them there. The main interest in 
the Ethics centres in the manifold references to 
human affiairs, to morals, religion, &c. With his 
polemic against commercialism Mr. Bontwood 
heartily concurred. Man is more than a wealth- 
producing machine, and a nation’s strength lies 
primarily in the strength and virtue of its people, 
not in its money bags. The other points touched 
upon were: the place of woman as the complement 
and not the rival and equal of man; that religion 
is essentially a matter of the heart; Mr. Buskin’s 
beautiful conception of the ideal life as measured 
music.—A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
West, Smart, Ogilvie, and the chairman took 
part. 

Philological Society. — (Annual Meeting, 
Friday, May 15.) 

Henry Bradley, Esq., president, in the chair. 
After the election of officers, the passing of the 
treasurer’s cash account, and a vote of thanks to 
the council of University College for the use of its 
rooms, Mr. Talfourd Ely read a paper on 
“Inscribed Vases.” Besides monuments of a 
documental character, various classes of works of 
art bear inscriptions explanatory of their purpose, 
or of the names, views, and positions of their 
authors, as statues (or, rather, their bases), bas- 
reliefs, gems, coins, and various objects dedicated to 
deities. Among them are vases, many of which 
bear alphabetical characters used simply as 
ornament. To others inscriptions have been added, 
being scratched on them by their owners. Ostraka, 
used for ostracism, and also for accounts, &c., 
are an instance of a secondary use of pottery. 
Alphabets found on vases have illustrated the con¬ 
nexion of the alphabets of Italy with that of 
Chalkis. Inscriptions have led to the recognition 
of a certain class of vases as Chalkidian, thus 
throwing some light on the art of Euboea. A 
simple form of inscription is the name of a person 
or animal occurring in a vase-picture. Even a 
seat and an altar are so ticketed in the Francois 
vase. The alphabet employed shows the place of 
manufacture. Signatures of artists are specially 
characteristic of Greek art. More than a hundred 
are found on vases; and the number of vases so 
signed is given by Klein as 424. For the most 
part signed vases are Attic, and belong to the end 
of the sixth century or the first half of the fifth. 
Some early signatures are metrical. After dealing 
with sundry inscriptions occurring on vases at 
Berlin and elsewhere, Mr. Ely proceeded to con¬ 
sider the numerous instances in which ko\Ss is 
employed, an adjective having various shades of 
meaning. Such inscriptions have been considered 
as erotic; but this idea has of late been opposed 
by scholars of high repute, and there is a tendency 
to view them in a political light, since names 
of prominent persons, as Hipparchos and 
Miltiades, are included. Passing over the theories 
of Panofka and others, Mr. Ely reviewed 
the arguments of Otto .Tahn, Studuiczka, 
Wernicke, and Klein, giving a full analysis of 
Wernicke’s recent treatise, Die griechischcn Vasen 
mit Lieblingsnamen, and referring specially to 
Klein’s Diegricchischen Vasen mitLieblingsimchriflcn. 
Allowing for the various meanings of xa\6s, and 
for the connexion in which the inscriptions in 
question are found, the conclusion Mr. Ely arrived 
at was that while some referred to the ‘ 1 obscure 


T<uJ.Ki of the vase-painters,” many expressed an 
honest popular enthusiasm for youths who appared 
to advantage m the palaestra and the gymnasium 
Others also referred to the mythological personal 
represented on the vase on which they were 
found. J 


FINE ART. 

MB. HOLMAN HUNT’S " MAT-DAY OS 
MAGDALEN TOWER.” 

Me. Holman Hunt, careful in all things, is, 
as we know, not least careful in the selection of 
his subjects. He is not as other men are, in 
this or in other respects: he does not think 
that the subject of a picture is a matter of com¬ 
parative unimportance; he does not, having 
made his mark, go on repeating himseli till we 
are tired. Persistent as his individuality is, few 
modem artists have addressed themselves to so 
great a variety of theme. In his pictures from 
the life of Christ he has treated each scene in a 
singularly striking and novel manner; but he 
has shown an equal force and freshness in his 
treatment of subjects from Shakspere, Boc¬ 
caccio, and old English history, while his pic¬ 
tures of modem life, like the “ Awakened Con¬ 
science” and the “Afterglow in Egypt,” or 
his landscapes and pastorals, have not been 
less unique and strong. No one can ever pre¬ 
dict what will next engage his genius, for he 
always paints the unexpected. Of one thing 
only can we be sure, and that is that he will 
express some high and mystic meaning in the 
most realistic of forms; in this respect, as in 
others, he has a closer affinity to Albrecht 
Diirer than perhaps any other master. 

In “May-day on Magdalen Tower” Mr. Hol¬ 
man Hunt has discovered a subject singularly 
suited to his idiosyncracy both as poet and 
artist. In the salutation of the rising sun on 
May morning from the top of Magdalen Tower, 
a ceremony which continues a pagan custom in 
a Christian form, Mr. Holman Hunt has found 
a high and mystic idea of universal and eternal 
beauty and solemnity. Instead of being con¬ 
fined to the top of one tower in England, this 
service, or some service preserving its most 
essential element, might have its place in all 
nations and be a bond for men of all creeds, 
and even of no creed, for no man, however 
materialist or infidel, can deny the sun or the 
seasons. And this idea—so essential, so spiritual 
—could be embodied, is actually embodied, every 
year in the most realistic forms. The top of 
a tall tower lit with the radiance of a May 
morning sky, the choristers and clergy, in their 
white surplices, singing with their hearts and 
voices—the picture was there, only waiting the 
artist. 

The artist came, and it was Mr. Holman 
Hunt, and I am glad, it was no other than Mr. 
Holman Hunt; for though I miss in his wort 
certain qualities of line, and tone, and colour, 
which I seek for first in that of most painters, 
there is no one who could realise such a scene 
with greater force or in so fine a spirit. More¬ 
over, in place of those qualities which I miss, 
there are others almost peculiar to Mr. Hol¬ 
man Hunt, which are valuable in themselves, 
and specially in harmony with this presen* 
subject. Whatever else his colour lacks, it is 
always pure and vivid; and his love of irides¬ 
cence and dislike of shade could never be more 
safely indulged than in this picture in the sky, 
with the first bright beams of the new sun 
turning even stones into rainbows and surplices 
into mother-of-pearl. If his drawing is not 
distinguished by its freedom, it is singularly 
complete and accurate—qualities of high import¬ 
ance in a picture which is an historical record, 
a collection of portraits, a portrait itself, we 
may say—a portrait of an event. But these like¬ 
nesses of the President, of the late Dr. Blown: 
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of Dr. Stainer, of the choir and its master, are 
not ordinary portraits, for they are transfigured 
from without by the light of the morning, from 
within by the spirit of their song. The picture 
is no doubt open to criticism in many respects, 
but it may defy it, for nothing can be said 
which will prevent its taking its place among 
the most memorable pictures of the century. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE FRENCH SALONS. 

IV. 

The Americans, who form the majority of the 
foreign exhibitors at the Champs de Mars, 
being uninfluenced by any traditions, their 
work consequently bears the impress of the 
teaching and conventions of the French masters 
under whom they have studied. There are, 
however, exceptions; for instance, Mr. Dannat, 
whose po rtraits and scenes of Spanish life are 
excellent and original; there are also Mr. 
Harrison’s “marines,” and of course, and, 
above all, Mr. 'Whistler and his “ harmonies.” 
If we seek a fino sense of the lessons of 
nature, and a simple way of looking at men 
and things, we are more likely to find these 
qualities among the Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Finn painters. Edelfelt, Hogborg, Israels, 
Skresdvig, Zorn, all eminent representatives of 
the pln'n air school, and able portrayers of 
local scenes and characters, are to be seen 
at the New Salon. Among the limited number 
of English exhibits are two good “marines” 
by Mr. Henry Moore ; Mr. C. James’s “Laisse 
en garde ” and Mrs. Ayrton’s “ Capecure Pier ” 
are also worthy of favourable notice. The 
Germans are well represented. Besides Mr. 
Uhdo and Mr. Yon Stetten, alluded to in my 
last notice, Mr. Kuebl, of Munich, has sent 
three vivid studies of light and shade, particu¬ 
larly “The Interior of a Church”; Mr. 
Armbruster, a new-comer of promise, exhibits 
a picture entitled “ a la Messe,” which contains 
two excellent studies of the heads of an old 
Bavarian peasant - woman and her pretty 
daughter. 

M. Beraud’s “Magdalen at the Pharisee’s” 
(the sensational picture of the Salon) is a fin de 
siecle reading of Scripture. A Parisian Pharisee 
has invited some bachelor friends to dinner to 
meet Jesus. Several of the guests are portraits 
of men familiar to us; for instance, here is M. 
Benan, recognisable though adorned by the 
artist with a white beard; close to him is 
M. Blanche, the painter, and other well-known 
Parisians, one and all of well-to-do appear¬ 
ance and dressed to perfection in tight-ntting, 
London-made frock coats, with flowers in their 
button-holes. Jesus alone is attired in white; 
he sits at the head of the table, while at his 
feet lies the prostrate form of a beautiful and 
repentant demi-mnndaine imploring pardon for 
her sins. The guests, who have risen from 
table, leaving their coffee and cigars, crowd 
round the two leading personages, and thus is 
explained the title of the picture :—“ And they 
that sat at meat with Him began to say within 
themselves, Who is this that forgiveth sins 
also ? ” while Jesus seems to answer, “ Her 
sins which aro many are forgiven.” Religious 
people may object to this picture, but from the 
artistic point of view they will be obliged to 
recognise its merit. Mr. Edelfelt has treated 
the same subject, from the reading of a Finn 
legend, on a larger scale, and perhaps in a more 
effective manner. Jesus, poorly clad and weary, 
is journeying through the country when he 
meets Mary Magdalen in rich and picturesque 
attire. Abashed and repentant, she falls on her 
knees before him saying, “Thou art the Lord 
Jesus, for Thou knowest my sins.” 

M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s “ Conscripts ”—a 

party of sturdy Franc-Comtois peasants singing 


as they march down the narrow village-street, 
arm in arm, preceded by a boy carrying a 
tricolor—is a remarkable performance, executed 
with that research after perfection of drawing 
and colour which characterises all the works of 
this eminent painter. Nevertheless, there is a want 
of breadth of treatment, a want of space and 
air, which dwarf the ensemble of the picture. 
Artists will admire the talent displayed in the 
contrasts of colour between the three shades of 
the flag and its surroundings, and the ad¬ 
mirable rendering of the faces of the young 
men; but the public will prefer the same 
artist’s Bretonne peasant-woman exhibited last 
year. M. Cazin’s ten landscapes are most 
exquisitely painted, full of sweet melancholy 
and repose; in “ Route de Flandre ” and 
“ Minuit” this talented and refined artist has 
surpassed himself. 

That much-abused body, the Paris Municipal 
Council, has been doing good work for the 
development of art culture, not only by the 
foundation of schools with a view to bring¬ 
ing out the latent talents of young craftsmen, 
but also by encouraging artists to devote their 
attention to the mural decoration of the public 
edifices of the capital. Thus, competitions have 
been instituted for the decoration of the halls 
and reception-rooms of the new Hotel de Ville, 
and the district Mairies, specially of those 
rooms where the various civil rites are solem¬ 
nized, such as marriage, declarations of birth, 
&c. The art of music as well as that of mural 
decoration is likely to become an object of 
municipal encouragement; for not only is a 
handsome prize offered by the Council every 
two years for a Symphony, but recently a Maire 
had an organ set up in the Salle de Mariage 
of his Mairie. At the new Salon the exhibits 
of decorative painting are numerous. In a 
previous article I alluded to M. Puvis de 
Chavannes’ splendid cartoon for the Hotel de 
Yille of Rouen. M. Bernard exhibits a series 
of eight cartoons, illustrating scenes of scientific 
research, intended for reproduction in stained 
glass for the decoration of the new School of 
Pharmacy. M. Binet’s “The Sortie: an 
Episode of the Siege of Paris,” intended for the 
decoration of one of the halls of the Hotel de 
Ville, is a work of considerable dimensions. 
The scene is laid at the Porte Maillot, on a 
cold January morning; snow lies deep on the 
ground, a battalion of National Guards are 
leaving for the front, accompanied to the last 
barrier by a motley crowd of relatives, friends, 
and idlers, while soldiers, artillerymen, vendors 
of strange edibles and drinkables surround 
them. The episode is admirably rendered, full 
of movement, and correct in every detail, as I 
can personally vouch, having been a besieged 
resident and eye-witness of tbo events of those 
dire days of January, 1871. M. Chabas’ 
“Nuptial Repast” and “La Famille,” two 
large panels intended for the Salle de Mariage 
of the Mairie of Montrouge, represent the 
familiar out-of-doors amusements of the petite 
bouryeoisie. M. Galland, among other decora¬ 
tive subjects, exhibits a picture entitled “The 
Stone Carvers,” which is one of a series of 
twenty-six illustrations of the old trade gilds 
of Paris; this is also for the Hotel de Ville. 
Two well-known artists have been asked to 
contribute to the decoration of the ceiling of 
the ball-room. In M. Gervex’s “ La Musique,” 
the allegorical and mythological personages 
occupy the centre of the ceiling; the lower 
part represents the stage of a theatre, the 
orchestra and stalls; while the sides of the 
picture are the private boxes. The whole is 
brilliantly lighted, and the general effect is as 
charming as it is original. M. G. Dubuffe’s 
“ La Danse,” which is to decorate the interior 
of the cupola of the Salle des Fetes, is also very 
pretty, and admirably suited to its destination. 

The show of sculpture at the Champs de 


Mars is less good, and the exhibits are far 
less numerous, than at the Champs Elys6es. 
However, the works of three sculptors are 
worthy of special notice. The bust of M. 
Puvis de Chavannes, by M. Rodin, is bold and 
life-like. M. Bartholome, a new comer, has 
sent a funeral monument, and three figures 
emblematic of grief and suffering, which dis¬ 
play an intensity of realism alriu to some of 
the best work of M. Rodin. M. Dalou con¬ 
tributes several good busts and a Projet de 
Fontaine—a Bacchanalian scene, full of move¬ 
ment, but scarcely appropriate for its purpose. 
I also observed an admirable bust of a young 
girl by Mme. Besnard, the wife of the painter. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


OBITUARY. 

THOMAS COLLIER. 

English landscape art — the practice of 
which he had adorned by five-and-twenty years 
of work—sustains a severe loss in the death of 
Thomas Collier, which occurred last week at his 
house in Hampstead Hill-gardens. 

Mr. Collier was bom in the year 1840, at 
Glossop, on the Derbyshire border, it is stated. 
He early addressed himself to the career of a 
landscape painter; and it is true, no doubt, 
that his method was founded upon that of 
David Cox, nor is it possible that he could have 
set up for himself a better model of delicacy of 
observation, and of decisive and economical 
hand-work. And the medium of Collier was 
—like that of David Cox—almost exclusively 
water-colour. His oil paintings were few, and, 
like Cox’s, they were executed chiefly in his 
later time. But, with him, the later time was 
still only middle age. Collier died when he was 
fifty-one: David Cox at seventy-six. Had 
David Cox left us at the. age of Collier, he 
would hardly have been remembered to-day, 
and could have been an example to no one. 
Collier passed through no such prolonged period 
of preparation for mastery. He was already a 
master in his early manhood. His work can 
hardly be divided into periods: freedom of 
manner, largeness of vision and touch, belonged 
to him almost from the first. To the quite 
superficial observer of his drawings it appeared 
that he painted only two or three subjects, and 
those on the same grey day. But to the real 
student of his work, the richness and variety 
of his resource is revealed. He observed and 
recorded differences of weather and light which 
escape all casual and all untrained notice; and 
if he was among the simplest and sturdiest he 
was also essentially among the most poetic 
recorders of the English country-side and home¬ 
stead—of farm and coast and moor. 

Collier’s work, exhibited in France, obtained 
for him the decoration of a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, and here in England he was 
a distinguished member of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours. But it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the opportunities afforded to the 
large public for seeing his work were frequent 
enough to secure him that degree of. actual 
popularity which was his due ; and it is at all 
events certain that when the cabinet of sketches 
which he showed very occasionally to his friends 
shall come to be known more widely, he will be 
accorded, without cavil or questioning, a place 
among the masters. F. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MUTILATION OF THE MONUMENTS OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Luxor, Egypt: April 80, 1881. 

As the names of certain members of the 
American Mission have been connected with 
the late mutilation at Beni Hassan, I wish to 
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put before readers of the Academy a few facts 
in my possession regarding that affair. I had 
hoped that the government would make a 
thorough investiration, and I offered to make 
known to the officials the name of a native 
merchant who at one time had all the stolen 
cartouches in his shop for sale. The govern¬ 
ment never showed sufficient interest in the 
matter to take up this clue and follow it. 

Early in October, 1889, I visited Tel-el- 
Amama. Finding that my approach to ono of 
the tombs caused persons to hurry out of it 
(who had been engaged in the very act of 
cutting inscriptions out of the wall), I hastened 
to inform M. Grebaut of this fact by letter. 
A day or so later I wrote a letter to the under 
secretary of the Board of Public Works, in¬ 
forming him of what was going on at Tel-el- 
Amaraa, and also of the destruction that was 
going on in the tombs at Assiout. If anything 
was done by either of these officials it was not 
effectual; for the work of destruction went on 
for more than a month after my information 
was given. 

When the Beni Hassan affair became known 
the people of the place were asked about it; 
and to cover up their own complicity in the 
matter they stated that no one had been up or 
down the river but parties in the dahabieh of 
the American mission. During the summer 
there are no tourists in Egypt, while our work 
continues all the year. Our boat did, during 
the season of the demolition of the numerous 
monuments in the neighbourhood of Beni 
Hassan, pass that place four times; once 
beforo, and three times after, the mutilation of 
the Khnum Hotep tomb. 

My name—I having passed the place twice 
during the year of 1889—has been connected 
with the affair. Another member of our 
mission, who never saw the tomb till after the 
tourists began to visit it in the autumn of 1889 
and found it in its ruined condition, has had 
his name dragged into the native courts in one 
province and Ms party described; Ms name has 
also been before the government in another 
rovince; and a third member of the mission 
as been called upon in connexion with the 
affair to prove Ms citizensMp. This third 
member is the one whom the natives testify 
took some stones from the tomb, though he has 
never been at Bern Hassan nor nearer it than 
to pass the place on the B. B., wMch is on the 
opposite side of the Nile from the tomb. 

My desire was that the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment should so investigate this affair as to 
bring the truth to light. I offered to give 
them the information to which I have referred. 
I did not wish to get the ill-will of the persons 
whose names I am mentioning in this letter by 
taking upon myself the rule of informer and 
giving information which, never having been 
asked for, I feel would not have been made 
use of had it voluntarily been given. 

About the middle of October, 1889, I saw in 
the shop of Sidrack Gras, a well-known native 
dealer in antiquities in Ekhmim, thirty-one 
stones wMch I now know were cut out of mural 
inscriptions. I was told at the time that the 
stones had originally been made in the shape I 
saw them, and as they bore no evidence of 
having been cut out of inscriptions, I believed 
the statement. Fifteen of the pieces bore 
cartouches. I was particularly struck by seven 
or eight of the cartouches, as they were of a 
different style and of an older date than the 
others. None of them were later than the 
Xllth Dynasty. I was told that the entire col¬ 
lection had come from Tel-el-Amama. I 
purchased two of the older lot of cartouches. 
In our residence at Luxor they were placed in 
my study and were seen by numerous residents 
of the place and by dealers. I had much 
pleasure also in showing them to a representa¬ 
tive of the Ghizeh museum. He did not tell me 


that they had been cut out of inscriptions. On 
January 24, 1890, I was told by Mr. Wilbour, an 
American Egyptologist, that they were from 
the Khnum Hotep tomb. I at once informed 
the government of my purchase. Being in 
Ekhmim a month later, I went again to the 
dealer and got a third cartouche. I got this 
third cartouche two months after the govern¬ 
ment began its investigations. Between the 
time that I got the first two cartouches and the 
third, according to the story of the dealer, he 
had gone to Cairo and had sold to the director 
of the Ghizeh museum tMrty-eight or thirty-mne 
pieces similar to those I first saw in Ms shop. 
Had the Egyptian government been zealous for 
the preservation of ancient monuments, why did 
not the director of the museum require the 
dealer to give information as to where he pro¬ 
cured the stones at the time they were offered 
to Mm for purchase ? 

Sidrack Gras, according to his own story, 
went not less than three times to Tel-el- 
Amarna with a boat, for the special purpose 
of bringing stones of the above description to 
Ekhmim for sale. When I got the third 
cartouche, I saw in his shop not less than fifty 
pieces in addition to the tMrty-one I saw first. 
In the morning of the day on which I got the 
third cartouche he told me that he still had all 
the remaining (Bern Hassan) cartouches which 
I had pointed out to him as being very interest¬ 
ing when I purchased the two. When I tried 
to secure them, he produced but one. 

Had the director of the Ghizeh museum 
taken proper measures with the dealer at the 
time he purchased the tMrty-eight pieces he 
might have secured the remaining Beni Hassan 
cartouches. Indeed, one of the excuses urged 
by the man when ho failed to produce for me 
more than the third cartouche was, “perhaps 
the remainder of them were among those sold 
to M. Grebaut.” 

Sidrack Gras had in his employ one Khalil 
Elias, who went down to the neighbourhood 
of Tel-el-Amama to drum up trade. Whether 
he was guilty of going from place to place and 
showing the people what to cut out I cannot 
say. On this point I have an opinion, and a 
thorough investigation would doubtless make 
evident the extent of his guilt. When he found 
anytMng to justify a journey to the place by 
Ms employer, Sidrack would go down with a 
boat, and the people took the things to his boat 
and there he made his purchases. 

The people of Bern Hassan would of course 
not hesitate to cast suspicion on anyone who 
might have passed the place, providing that by 
so doing they could shield themselves. It may 
be satisfactory to the officials of the Egyptian 
government to have the affair accredited to 
foreigners whom they will say they cannot 
control, rather than to natives, as that would 
furnish another glaring illustration of the gross 
negligence of the officials to whose care has 
been entrusted the preservation of these 
monuments. 

The result of the investigation made by the 
under secretary of the Board of Public Works 
in so far as it concerns myself was given to our 
Consul-General in writing, and was to the effect 
that he was satisfied that I had had nothing to 
do with the affair. I have no doubt that he 
would willingly have used the same expression 
concerning any member of our mission whose 
name has been mentioned in connexion with the 
matter. 

The statements made by me concerning 
Sidrack Gras and the date of the stones to M. 
Grebaut were given to me by him repeatedly, 
and in the presence of competent witnesses. 
These facts are well known to dealers and others 
in Ekhmim. They are well known to the 
people of Beni Hassan and Tel-el-Amama. 

The truth could easily be known if the 
government officials were at all anxious to know 


it. What can be expected of officials who would 
not trouble themselves to ask me where I got tho 
cartouches when I informed them that I had 
purchased two ? "What can be expected of 
officials who, when I sent the three cartouches 
to them that they might be replaced in their 
positions in the tomb from which they were 
taken, did not trouble themselves to ask me 
where I got them ? What can be expected 
of an administration, the head of wMcb, when 
purchasing thirty-eight or thirty-nine pieces 
similar to those which were stolen from Beni 
Hassan, says: “ We will not give you much for 
them because they have been cut from the walls 
of tombs,” while he at the same time fails to ask 
the dealer, “ Where did you get these ? ” 

If any of your readers have heard of the 
name or names of any of the Am erican 
missionaries in connexion with this affair, I 
would like to ask such to remember that it 
was an American missionary who informed two 
Egyptian officials of the destruction that was 
going on at Tel-el-Amania, at a time when 
half the destruction might have been prevented 
had measures to that effect been speedily 
taken. The only Beni Hassan cartouches that 
have yet come to light have been saved to 
Egypt and turned over to the museum admin¬ 
istration by an American missionary. The 
Government officials, after a wild-goose chase 
of two months, accomplished nothing; but 
after they had exerted themselves for that length 
of time, an American missionary brought a 
third cartouche to light. Nothing but tho 
lack of a little official assistance at the time I 
got the third cartouche explains the failure to 
get either the entire lot or correct information 
as to what disposal had been made of them 
A certain amount of investigation has been 
made, but great care has been taken not to 
direct inquiries toward the proper quarter. The 
Egyptian officials in their investigation of this 
affair have been doing as an experienced child 
does when he plays with fire—he is very care¬ 
ful not to get his fingers burned. 

Chauncey Mukch. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Towards the end of next week there will be on 
view, at the Burlington Gallery, Old Bond- 
street, a series of water-colour drawings by the 
late Henry P. Biviere, of the Old Water-colour 
Society, illustrating Borne and the Campagna. 

Mr. John Murray announces a fourth and 
revised edition of Mr. Wilfrid J. Cripps's 
standard work on Old English Plate. 

The Graphic of this week will give for sup¬ 
plement a double-page engraving, by Mr. 
Charles Boberts, of Sir Frederick Leighton's 
large picture, entitled “ Captive Andromache," 
wMch attracted so much attention at the Royal 
Academy three years ago. 

The choice collection of old English pottery 
and porcelain, formed by the late William 
Edkins of Bristol, was to be sold at Sotheby's 
during the last three days of this week, together 
with a small collection of miscellaneous an¬ 
tiquities on Monday. The catalogue is illus¬ 
trated with lithographs of the more curious 
pieces, some of which date from the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

In order to explain a misconception, which 

arose from some words in his speech at the 
Boyal Academy banquet, Sir Frederic Leighton 
has addressed a letter to The Times, in which 
he says:— 

“ My desire is that the National Gallery of 
British Art should present in worthy an 1 ! 
characteristic examples a complete epitome of th? 
art of our country from the days, say, of Hogarth, 
and be from henceforth kept continuously abreast 
of the times; and in speaking of the art of ou r 
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country I mean every form and phase of that art 
in whatever medium it may have found expression, 
and in so far as it is capable of being displayed in 
a gallery.” 

The new number of the Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
and Archaeological Society (vol. xi., Part 2) 
contains a short paper, with a full-size illustra¬ 
tion, on what is known as the Brough Idol. 
This rude stone figure is said to have been 
discovered near Brough-under-Stainmore in 
1886. It bears the inscription deo : arvalo 

SATURNO SEX COMMODES VALER VSI.M. Though 
Mr. Haverfield published it in his Ephcmeris 
Epiijraphica, he has now no hesitation in pro¬ 
nouncing it to be a modem forgery. Apart 
from the style of carving and the freshness of 
tho surface, the character of the lettering would 
alone be damnatory ; and Mr. Haverfield points 
out that tho inscription is copied from one 
found at Brescia (Jlri.n'a) in North Italy ( C.I.L ., 
v. -1198), where Henzen and Mommsen both 
agree in giving “deo Alo ” for the former 
reading “ deo Arvalo.” Who tho forger was 
remains unknown. 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE ANONYMOUS LETTER.” 

“ The Anonymous Letter,” by Mr. Mark 
Ambient and Mr. Frank Latimer, will 
doubtless be repeated at the Lyric, unless 
it is taken, with moderate promptitude, to 
another play-house. I saw it at its second 
performance, when—after a week’s interval 
—it had been “pulled together” a good 
deal, and had become effective and distinctly 
amusing, albeit still somewhat faulty. One 
of its faults, which now seems rather con¬ 
siderable, would shrink into insignificance 
were the piece but presented to the public 
as a “farcical comedy,” and not as comedy 
proper. For though I gladly concede that 
it has such passages of wit and such 
marks of keen and personal observation as 
belong to corned}' rather than to farce—and 
though I admit also, and gladly welcome, 
the presence of some serious interest—I am 
none the less assured that a certain absence 
of grip and a certain lack of reasonable 
motive must prevent the play as a whole 
from taking rank as comedy proper. The 
“ anonymous letter ” is one which is des¬ 
patched presumably from motives of jealousy 
and revenge—the chosen vices of the vulgar 
—by an exceedingly vulgar woman. It is 
not to bo doubted that such a being might 
well have sent such a letter. But what 
would have been its effect upon the recipient? 
The recipient is a young married woman, 
who a year ago—six months ago, if you 
will — was at a convent school. Her 
behaviour is that of a baby. Yet all, I am 
told, are not babies when they emergo into 
society from the convent school. The girl 
lacked intelligence and she lacked trustful¬ 
ness. She should have disbelieved with 
indignation tho story which sho read in the 
letter, and with which—or with insinuations 
of which—her ears had before then been 
carofully filled. But had tho courso which 
she pursued been thus sensiblo and natural, 
this entertaining comedy could, I fear, never 
havo been written; and so wo need not 
perhaps be very hard upon her—sho has 
permitted us an amusement wo should not 
otherwise havo had. 

But the leading character is really that of 
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a burlesque actress—one Helen Grant. This 
lady is doubtless almost as little true as the 
other, if truth is to be estimated only by 
achieved resemblance to a particular and 
accepted type. But there is in her a deeper 
truth to human nature. Every burlesque 
actress is not like her. Nay, more; very 
few can presumably be like her. But she 
is possible: she is interesting: she is 
sympathetic. And Miss Florence West 
plays with most singular tact, with delicacy, 
with persuasiveness, this heroine of the 
stage dance and of the accordion-pleated 
skirt—this Bohemian, free without vul¬ 
garity, who is a comrade and a friend of so 
many, and a lover only of one. Miss West 
was not the lady—perhaps not even the 
type of lady—originally intended for this 
part; but, to my own taste, she is a 
thousand times better fitted for it than any 
noisy romp—than any one more obviously 
and immediately piquant. 

Mr. Lewis Waller plays admirably the 
gentleman who—if his wife would but 
believe it—is the quite blameless husband 
of the little convent school-girl, and not the 
actress’s lover. Young Mr. Credit, of the 
Stock Exchange, gets the hand of the more 
desirable woman. He is played by Mr. 
Eric Lewis, and we are reconciled to this 
disposition of Miss Grant’s fate. Mr. 
Yernon, as Baron Goldscheim, - gives a good 
bit of character-acting; and more broadly 
comic is the Sir Daniel Dollar of Mr. 
George Mudie. This gentleman is a philan¬ 
thropist—not indisposed to act in conjunc¬ 
tion with “Royalties,” of whom as many 
as three attend his principal meetings— 
and, when the world’s eyes are upon him, 
he is, to boot, a model prude. Miss Vane 
plays his wife -the sender of the anony¬ 
mous letter—who with effort elbows her 
way into what may be mistaken for Society. 
She is the most fatal guide that the in¬ 
genuous Mrs. Sinclair could possibly have. 
Miss Leighton gives unwonted character to 
a Scottish maid who attends upon the 
actress; and Miss Annie Rose—limited in 
facial expression, but suggesting well 
enough the simplicity of the person she 
represents—plays Mrs. Sinclair, who, hav¬ 
ing doparted upon very insufficient reasons, 
finally restores herself to her lord. 

Though this piece is not wholly a suc¬ 
cess, and wants strength in one or two 
essential matters and places, it is sym¬ 
pathetic and entertaining; it is agreeably 
free both from the conventionalities of the 
blinded optimist and the conventionalities 
of the very cheap cynic. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

M. Massexet’s “Manon” was performed in 
French at Covent Garden on Tuesday evening. 
Produced in Paris in 1884, this opera soon 
found its way to England, and was given by 
the Carl Rosa company first in tho provinces, 
and afterwards in London. Tho story of the 
fickle Manon and her too constant lover, Des 
Grieux, is interesting, though it has neither the 
point nor gradation of interest of “ Carmen,” 
to which it is distantly allied. M. Massenet’s 
music is graceful and the orchestration effective; 


and, of its kind, the opera may be considered 
successful. The part of Manon was taken by 
Miss Sybil Sanderson, an American soprano, 
who has won fame in Paris. She has a bright 
voice, of high compass; but so far as one 
could judge, it is not strong enough for Covent 
Garden. Her acting is good. The chief success 
of the evening was achieved by M. van Dyck, 
the Belgian tenor. With his sonorous voice, 
skilful singing, and admirable acting, he carried 
all beforo him. M. Juteau, who played in an 
amusing manner the part of the old roue 
Guillot, comes from the Theatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels. The performance was under the 
direction of Signor Mancinelli. 

“ Les Huguenots ” was givon on Wednesday 
evening with a strong cast. Mme. Albani was 
the Valentina, Mile. Giulia Ravogli the Urbano, 
while the male parts were alloted to the dis¬ 
tinguished artists, MM. Lassalle, Maurel, and 
the two de Reszkes. Mile. Mravina (Margherita 
di Valois) from the Opera House, Petersburg, 
made a first and highly successful appearance. 
She has a clear, sweet voice, and is a graceful 
and efficient actress. The chorus was good, 
the staging excellent. The house was well 
filled. Signor Bevignani conducted on this 
occasion. 

A Sinfonia-Epitalamio, by Signor Sgambati, 
was the novelty at the fifth Philharmonio 
Concert last Thursday week. It is nearly ten 
years since his first Symphony was produced 
at the Crystal Palace; he then, and again in 
a second, followed classical lines, but tho work 
under notice (No. 3) shows independence of 
form. The directors of the Philharmonic have 
made more than one unfortunate experiment 
in the matter of novelties; we use the word 
“ experiment ” advisedly, for wo cannot believe 
that some compositions would have ever been 
selected if they had been previously heard. 
Sgambati’s first Symphony was clover and of 
good promise, and the directors probably 
thought that the promise had to some extent 
been fulfilled. But such has not proved to bo 
the case; the new work turns out to be merely 
a series of light movements written to entertain 
the royal personages assembled for the marriage 
of the Duke of Aosta and Princess Letitia in 
1888. The music is harmless enough in itself, 
but out of place at a concert of a society for 
which serious works were expressly composed 
by Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and other 
distinguished composers. Signor Sgambati 
conducted, and the performance of his work 
was excellent. Mr. Frederick Lamond played 
Brahms’s second pianoforte Concerto in B flat. 
We wrote quite recently about the composer’s 
violin Concerto as improving on acquaintance, 
but the roverse is the case with the piano¬ 
forte work. It afforded, however, an 
excellent opportunity for Mr. Lamond to dis¬ 
play his technique, but he played with such 
earnestness that the effect was at times hard. 
Master Gerardy excited great enthusiasm by 
his performance of a Goltermann Concerto, and 
M. Eugene Oudin sang admirably songs by 
Marschner and Gounod. Mr. Cowen conducted 
with care. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave their second 
vocal recital at St. James’s Hall last Friday 
week. There was a very large attendance, 
and the interesting programme was much 
enjoyed. Mr. Henschel sang a particularly 
fine sacred Aria by Bach, entitled “Vergifs 
mein nicht.” 

Mme. de Pachmann gave a pianoforte recilal 
at Princes’ Hall on Saturday afternoon. Her 
reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat 
. 81a) was a good one. In Raff’s 

igandon ” she displayed an exquisite touch. 
She also played two pieces of her own composi¬ 
tion, including the well-written “ Theme et 
Variations.” „ 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Mtmoir of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt. 
By Henry Scott Holland, and AV. S. Rock- 
atro. 2 vols. (John Murray.) The authors of 
this book were, of course, obliged to give the 
name of the great artist in full, but she is uni¬ 
versally known and spoken of merely as Jenny 
Lind. There have been many queens of song, 
but none with more magic in its sound than 
the name of “the Swedish Nightingale.” Her 
life was, indeed, a romantic one. A dancer at the 
Opera House, Stockholm, heard her as a child 
of nine, and proclaimed her a genius. She 
entered the Theatre School, and before the age 
of twenty had made her debut on the stage. 
The directors were pleased with her, and in 
1837 offered her a fixed yearly salary of about 
£60, with a bonus on each appearance; 
two years later it was raised to nearly £80. 
Such was her humble beginning. Butin 1841 
she went to Paris to consult Signor Manuel 
Garcia, the most renowned Maestro di Canto 
in Europe. He heard her, and pronounced his 
terrible verdict—" Mademoiselle, vous n’avez 
plus de voix ”; her voice, in fact, had been 
strained by over-exertion and a faulty method 
of production. After proper rest she took 
lessons from him, and for these she was deeply 
grateful to the end of her life. It has been 
stated in print that Jenny Lind sang at 
the Grand Opera without success, and also 
that she applied for an engagement but 
was refused. But a letter from Jenny Lind to 
M. Yatel, director of the Opera shows clearly 
that neither of these oft-repeated statements is 
true. She returned for a time to her native 
country, and in 1844 made her appearance in 
“ Norma ” at Berlin, delighting the public and 
disarming the critics. The news of her brilliant 
success quickly spread, and Mr. Bunn was soon 
on his way to Berlin in the hopes of securing 
Jenny Lind for his approaching season. The 
famous “ Bunn ” contract is duly described and 
discussed, and her biographers have little 
difficulty in showing that the manager’s pro¬ 
posals were anything but handsome. The 
mention of the performance of “ Euryantbe ” 
at Berlin in 1845 in aid of funds for a 
monument to Weber, in which Jenny Lind 
took a part, leads to some interesting remarks 
respecting the libretto of that opera. It is 
quite true that the omission of the tableau 
which the composer washed to be presented to 
the audience during the Largo of the Overture 
is a dramatic error, and detrimental to a fine 
work. The unveiling of theBeothoven monument 
at Bonn in 1845, the royal guests at Briihl, and 
the old feudal fortress of Stolzenfels, the con¬ 
certs and the singing of “ the Lind,” form the 
subjects of a brief but extremely interesting 
chapter. It was during these exciting days 
that Jenny Lind first met Mr. and Mrs. 
Grote, in whose country-house close to Burn¬ 
ham Beeches she afterwards spent such 
happy days. In the following year she made 
the acquaintance of Mendelssohn, and there 
speedily sprang up a warm friendship, which 
the death of the composer in the following 
year brought to a premature end. Some of 
Mendelssohn’s letters are published for the first 
time, and his admiration of “ the Lind,” both 
as a woman and as an artist, was evidently 
as sincere as it was enthusiastic. These letters, 
and many a page about their intercourse, will 
be read with interest, and we will not spoil 
the reader’s enjoyment by quotation. Men¬ 
delssohn in his published letters is silent about 
Schumann’s music ; it is, therefore, particularly 
pleasant to read that Jenny Lind’s enthusiasm 
for Schumann’s genius first began under 
Mendelssohn’s guidance. The letters from 
Lumley to Mendelssohn concerning the “ Tem¬ 
pest ” opera show how earnest Iho composer 
wasinhisdesireforagoodbook. The “Tempest” 


was to be written for Jenny Lind to appear in 
as Miranda at Her Majesty’s Theatre m 1847, 
and this must have been a strong inducement 
to carry out the scheme; but Mendelssohn, after 
long correspondence, rejected Scribe’s libretto, 
as his “artistic conscience rebelled against the 
changes which the French librettist proposed 
to introduce in the construction of a drama con¬ 
secrated by the genius of Shakspere.” In 1847 
Jenny Lind met the Schumanns at Vienna, and 
Mme. Schumann has kindly furnished exixacts 
from her diary. Jenny Lind so charmed her that 
she writes: “ I could have hugged her all the 
time.” Again in 1850 Mme. Schumann has 
much to say about the songstress. She writes : 
“ I need scarcely mention that Robert is equally 
charmed with her; for a composer it is a 
special delight to hear his songs rendered as 
coming from the depths of his own heart..” 
Schumann’s songs always gave her delight, and 
her biographers tell how; as she lay on her 
deathbed at Malvern, the last notes she ever 
sang were the first bars of “ An den Sonnen- 
schein.” The arrival of Jenny Lind in London on 
April 16, 1847, caused wonderful excitement. 
Mrs. Grote and Mendelssohn walked up and 
down the western side of Belgrave-square 
“ eagerly watching for the appearance of the 
party.” At last they were “ rewarded by the 
sight of two four-wheeled cabs, heavily laden 
with luggage.” Jenny Lind had at length 


arrived in the city in which she was 
to win triumphs more brilliant than those 
attained by any other singer of the period 
Those triumphs are fully described, and we 
must leave our readers to peruse them at leisure. 
Jenny Lind had a wonderful voice; and with 
her high notes, marvellous shakes, and extra¬ 
ordinary cadenzas, brought down the house 
every time she appeared; but it was her high 
ideal as an artist, and her constant endeavour 
to perfect that ideal, that fascinated such men 
as Lindblad, Andeison, Thorwaldsen, the 
Schummans, and Mendelssohn. And, while 
admiring her gifts, it was her simplicity of 
manner, her sweet, unselfish nature that so 
endeared her to the friends which she never 
failed to make wherever she went —the 
“ simplicity of a child, and the goodness of an 
angel,” as the late Dean (then Mr.) Stanley 
wrote in a letter from Norwich in 184 7. When 
her fame was at its zenith, Jenny Lind with¬ 
drew from the stage. Those who wish 
thoroughly to understand why she took this 
step have only to read attentively the chapter 
entitled “How did Jenny Lind come to leave 
the Stage ” ? This is a brief account of a well- 
written and attractive book, but it is long 
enough to call attention to it; its title will 
prove its best recommendation. It is dedicated 
to the Queen, one of Jenny Lind’s greatest 
admirers. J. S. Shedlock. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce that the SECOND EDITION 
of Dr. ABBOTT’S “PHILOMYTHUS,” with Ixxv pages of New 
Preface, entitled " Newmanianism,” is now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. The PREFACE may be had separately, price Is. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce that 
Mr. MAIUON CRAWFORDS New Novel, 
“ K HA LED: a TALE of ARABIAis now 
ready at all Libraries and Booksellers , in 2 vols., 
globe 8 vo, price 12s. The Cheaper Edition of his 
previous Novel , “ A CIGARETTE MAKER S 
ROMANCEmay also be had in 1 vol., crown 
8 vo, cloth, price 6s. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at 8. THE STREETS OF LONDON. 

Messrs. I^enard Boyne, F. Glover, L. Rignold, T. B. Thal- 
berg, C. Dalton, F. Gillraore, J. Northcote, J. East, W. North- 
cote, H. Cooper ; Mesdames Olga Brandon, Clara Jecks, 
Terrar, and Leigh. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 

A VENUE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Lee. 

Every Evening, at 8 .10, a Comedy, in four acts, by Bronson 
Howard, entitled THE HENRIETTA. 

COMEDY TH EAT RE. 

. Manager, Mr. CitAg. H. Hawtbey. 

Ev-ery Evening, at 0. JANE. 

Messrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield. E. M. Bobson, and W. 
l!oHie°Veiine t ' 8dameS Eth * 1 MatUleW8 ’ Ewell, Ada Murray, 
preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 

C 0 U R T T H E A T R E. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE.LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing. A. Aynesworth, F. Cane 

F C -. R< ? k - nnd , '!• Clulow; Mesdames R Filipp 

L. riielps, Hamngton, and Join Wood. " ’ 

^Receded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 

Q R I T E R ION THEATRE. 

,, _ Lessee and Manager, Mr. Ciiakles Wvndham 

Every Evening, at 9. WILD OATS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, David James, E. Righton. O 
Giddens, W. Blakeley, W. E. Gregory, Valentine, Atherlev • 
’rriss, J* C. Smith, and Mary Moore. 

Preceded, at 8.26, by NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. ' 

T) RUEY LANE THEATEE 

Ever,- Evenm T g^7^‘ >“• 

_IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 

GAIETY t h eT~t~rTe 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Edwardps 
T his Evening, at 8.30, CARMEN UP TO DATA 
Prece ded, at 7.10, by HIS LAST CHANCE. 

Q. A E E 1 C I T ~H^X~T~R _ E 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hark 
Eveiy Evening, at 8, LADY BOUNTIFUL. * 

Messrs. Groves, Sydney Brough, Somerset, Catheart, Gilbert 
Hare, B y ion * Rlv ers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson • 

Ktomand K atX’rkm ’ Drumffi0D<1 ’ FeIr ". Webster’, 

JJAIMAEKET THE aTtRE. 

^ A . Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bkerhohh-Trki' 

E very Evening, at 8.10, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Tj Y E 1 C T H E A T R E 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hobace Sedoeb. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 

"hJ EW OLYMPIC THEATRE 

Every E^iStM, 11 ^' W ’ LS °" IUllRK "' 

Mi! - WILSON BARRETT as THE SILVER KING. 

QPERA C0MIQUE THEATRE. 1 

TIiis Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 1 

Messrs. Edward Lewis, E. Bantock, W. Warde, and Arthur , 
Roberts ; Mesdames Manon Hood, F. Emnev, Linda Venter 
Florence Monteith, Jenny M’Nidty. Katie Seymour L 

Gimrlay Ruby McNeil, and PhyUis Broughton. J 

Preceded, at 7.45 , by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. ( 

"PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

™". t. Lessee and Manager. Mr. Horace Sedoeb. 

emnff ' “‘broFA^TP^ODiGUE^’ £ntUled 
Preceded, at 8.15, by THE GYPSIES. ’ 

S AY 0 Y '-THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Ovi.v Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, 
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THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

ESTABLISHED 1867. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes¬ 
sional interest. 

OASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. " 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised in this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department aro given all new Rules and 
Orders; in some cases before they can be obtained bv 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected_ cases in the County Courts 
are ajso reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 
A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOUCrrOES’ JOURNAL ONLY. 26«.; by post, 28s., when 
paid m advance. Single Number, 0d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. j 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. Villees. 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


T ° ? L E ’ 8 I’ H E A T R E. 

Every Evcnto^rs^’^t'L BUY “ M ’ Kes ““- 
Preceded, at s, by A BI.'OKJEN SIXPENCE 
Con clude with B1KTU1LACE OF RODGERS. 

V A ££ EYLE theatre. 

Every Ev^^AtfcT’G^Sr iB T ~ 
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MENTS THROUGHOUT 
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HORDE It’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £lo,ooo. 

Cash prices No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free 

F. MOEDER, 

S48,240, SCO Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly notenumbert) 
_Quods carefully Removed and Warehoused. 
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J£RAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

SOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
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_ PIES. Algo, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEFTEA^ 
pURTLE SOUPTandTjELLY, and other 

Specialities for invalids. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 

, , _SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
_MAYFAIR, W. 

LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 

ALEXANDER & SHE PH EAR'D, 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 
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Every description of Printing 1 —large or small. 
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Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing 
Estimates and all information furnished. 

__ Contra cts enter ed into. 

Tl here difficulty is experienced in procuring The 
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Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d. 
Office : 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S SPRING LIST 


EDITED BY PROF. H. NETTLESHIP, M.A., AND J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 

DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES (Mythology, Religion, Literate 4 Art). 

Adapted from tho Work of Prof. SEYFFERT by HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin Literature in the University 
of Oxford, and J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. With over 450 Illustrations. Crown 
4to, Double Columns, 21s.; Presentation Editon, 22s. 6d. 

The TIMES save“ At once more concise and more comprehensive than the well-known Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities which has so long held the 
field in this country, and is now re-appearing in a new and enlarged edition. For that very reason it ^will be more adapted to the requirements of certain classes of 
students, while its scholarly execution and its copious illustrations render it, within its limits, a formidable rival to Dr. "William Smith’s invaluable volumes.” 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION OF MUNK. 

THE NEW VOLUME IS 

THE STUDENT’S GREEK TRAGEDIANS. By A. W. 

VEBRALL, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With an 
Engraved Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

THE PREVIOUS VOLUME WAS.— 


NEW VOLS. OF SONNENSCHEIN’S CHEAP STANDARD AUTHORS. 

1. DYOE’S SHAKESPEARE. New Editiomln 10 vols., 8 vo, 45s. net. 

This well-known Edition of Bhaksperc, with the Rev. A. Dyce’a Copyright Text, Notes, 
Biography, Glossary, Arc., is universally regarded as the Standard Library Edition. 
Originally published at £6, it is now for the first time offered at a popular price, handsomely 
bound in dark blue cloth. 

“Read Pepys; it is the best History of England extant.”—E merson. 


nmTTnrtwm'fi «*«««« r% m XT vTUT A ’ Head Pepys; it is tlie Desl History oi rmgiana exuvm, —cimbbmh. 

THE STUDENTS CICERO. By W. Y. Fausset, M.A., pupys’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Lord 

of Fettes College. With an Engraved Portrait. 3s. Gd. _ BRAYBROOKE. 4 volg., 18 b. net. It includes the Copyright Matter (which has beiu 

“ Eminently the sort of book that a student will find profitable and stimulating.” specially purchased). Notes and Appendices, together with a Life of Fepys, and a copious 

Sprint or. _ Index, &c. “ One of the cheapest, neatest, and mo 1 IV - 4 " ““ v - 

across. The scholar’s edition .”—Jit view of Jleviews. 


SERMONS (14)ACHE^^by 8 H TllDDON, D D„ ] LETTERS c of HORACE WAIJOLE.^ Selected and Edited by 

D.C.L., Canon of St. Raul's. Third Scries, forming Vol. VI. of the “Contemporary - - -- 


—rigtuw 1 Cloth» tra ,guttop.^i d.-I Ntw V0LS 0F “social science SERIES.” 

SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. : 25. THE LAND and the LABOURERS. By Rev. C. W. Stubbs, 

By T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. (Oxon.)-CONCLUDING VOLUME. M.A. (Cantab.). 2s. fid. 

4. THE ART of LITERATURE. By A. Schopenhauer. 26. THE EVOLUTION of PROPERTY. By Paul Lafargne. 2s. 6 d. 

maxims^?*. S lu TitELioioN “^^.-a.^BTUDiEs m pessimism. 27 . CRIME and its CAUSES. By W. Douglas Morrison, of EM. 

2s. 6d. Each in a Second Edition. _ ____ Prison, Wandsworth. 2s. 6d. 

RIDDLES of the SPHINX: a Study in the Philosophy of 28. 

Evolution. By A. TROGLODYTE. Svo, 12*. T. H. Green. 

the 29. GERMAN SOCIALISM and P. LASSALLE. By W. H. Dawson. 

World—Mon and God—Immortality— Conclusion. 2s. 6d. 

NEW volume OF MR. THEAL’S “ south AFRICA.” 30. THE PURSE and the CONSCIENCE. By H. M. Thompson, 

HISTOBT of BOOTH AFRICA, 17964834 By flea McCall ^ |lt c ^ u „ 

Th™^c, South Afiica, 1 IWMC01,” IAs.; lfM-lTSO. If,a,; operation, is fundamentally just and selective, though not educative.’ -J/«c/t«tcr G,«. »*• 

“ The Emigrant Boers, 1636-1S51 ” (Second Edition), Ifls.: “ The Republicj and Na, ive Dm- OH.TGT1J of PROPERTY in L \ND By Fustel de CoulaDgeS. 

lories, 1864-1872,” 15*. “Mr. Ihcal has unquestionable qud.flcation. for the ta.k 31. btMARGARET AWILEY* Wi7h an Intmduetion on THE ENGlSsIl 

undertaken. —.tyerftiter. _ I MANOR by Professor W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. 2«. fid. 

THE TRUTH about the PORTUGUESE m AFRICA. By - ■— — 7 \ 

j. r. mansel weale. 2s. 6d. I CAPITAL : a Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production, 

THF BRITISH COLONIST in NORTH AMERICA: a! »sr KARL MARX. Edited by F. ENGELS. Fourth Edition. Thick Svo. ltaU 

Guide "‘intending Emigrants. 328 pp. and 2 large Coloured Maps, 2s. fid. ; cloth. | DEDICATED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

3s. fid. Umiaually accurate, and almost unique among its d lira for the honesty with ; CANINE COMPANIONS in HEALTH and DISEASE. 

which the good and bad are placed before the reader. U “ v V r S r J j'^VOODRO^DlU) Author^ of‘“.nagement and Di-W*- 


Philosophy 
World—Mi 


T. H. Green. 

29. GERMAN SOCIALISM and P. LASSALLE. By W. H. Dawson. 

2s. 6d. 

30. THE PURSE and the CONSCIENCE. By H. M. Thompson, 

B.A. (Cantab.). 2*. Gd. 

“ Healthily orthodox : maintains that the Competitive System, though dogged in i •' 
operation, is fundamentally just and selective, though not educative. Manchester 0»«u w/ ** 


VICISSITUDES of BUSH-LIFE in AUSTRALIA and NEW 

7FALAND By DUGALD FERGUSON (an old Colonist). 8vo, IOs. fid. ’’ Adventures 
abound A capital hook for anybody not too old to Irani is this medley of fanning and 
fiuhtbw MurtSdp m3 Iself-help.’’-Aar, -Jncub,n. “A faseinnt ng mixture ot reality 
S 5««. Sir. Ferguson is an old Colonist, who knows the world as well as a 
London West-Ender know s Hyde Park.’ —Echo. __ 

Mil. GEORGE BARLOW’S TWO POEMS. 

(1) FROM DAWN to SUNSET. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


i»nnvsoD. pwiooume, auu maiuivw . ... . . , 

H^Iiiivd teacher of mankind. His poetry overflows with passion, eloqur 


Tiiack and White. 


Dog ” (Third Edition, 7s. 6d.), &c., Are. 3s. Gd. 

THE BOATING MAN’S VADE MECUM. By Wm. Winn. 

With Many Practical Illustrations by the Author. 5s. Contains Hints on Stca^i' ; 
Bailing, Rowing, Towing, Quanting, Swimming, Camping, Fishing; ‘ 

Sails, and Fittings; Designing, Building *, Signals, Buoys; and Piirchasin B , - 

Rules, Rules of Road, &c., Are. _ 

INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 

1. PETROLOGY. By F. H. Hatch, Ph.D„ F.G.S. With « 

t rations, 3s. Gd. Second Edition. “A model of what a student s text-book 
it is clear, concise, and yet full .”—Literary World. 

; 2. BOTANY. By Edward Aveling, D. 8 c., Fellow of Univ. Coll, 

I>ond. With 271 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. „ 

| “ The best and most practical elementary text-book of botany in the 


A FREAK of FATE. By the Earl of Desart, Author of i PH0NETICBi By La1ira Soames . With a Preface by Dorotiea 

-Lord and Lady Piccadilly,” A-,., Ac. 2 vote. L ' y ’ , BEALE. 6s. . 


JEROME. By Annabel Gray, Author of “ Estella,” &c., 


Ac. 3 vol*., 31s. 6d. - .... i 

THF WAGES of SIN By Lucas Malet. The Fifth (Cabinet) 4. POLITICAL ECONOMY. By R. T. Ely, Professor of Polite 

***“ " ,,7! ow , \ o vnl« matlv bound 10s Economy at Johns Hopkins University. 4s. 6d. . . .. ?• 

Edition o this mos success u * ’ j “It shows, as no other book has ever shown, what tho scope of economic stu V* 

UNIFORM WITH THE AUTHOR’S 0s. BOOKS. entire field is mapped out, and the survey is from the right standpoint, the 


BEALE. 6s. , . , i aU .j 

“Miss Soames has earned a further claim to the gratitude of ev ®7 
conscientious teacher, for whom the manual will prove a welcome and usetui ^ 


\ xamuuuij au u uuua 1410 b unciqib}. -*.T. uu< _ , jj. 

I “It shows, as no other book has ever shown, what tho scope of economic stu 7^; 
entire field is mapped out, and the survey is from tnc right standpoint, the 


®**^uwyik^AWimh.v: ®mk^e buAra^gift t»r^ 2 S . - 5. ETHICS. By Professor Gizycki and Dr. Stanton Coft 

•' rk-livhtfullv humciuu* nn.l i vcr.’’-/.v - i-ic -f !:■ • <'«*■ “ u ia admirably arranged. It is a hook which will stimulate thought.’ ■ a 


1 Delightfully humcioiw 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION of the New Uniform and LIMITED Edition, in Six Volumes, of the Works of the late 

Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, Baronet. 

VOLUME FIVE. 

THE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. 

Fourth Edition, incorporating the Author’s latest Notes, Additions, and Emendations. With Eight Mezzotint Engravings, and Five Illustrations in Colour, 

engraved from Original Water-Colour Sketches. 

Note.— There is included in this Volume Notices of the Emperor Charles the Fifth in 1555 and 1556, not previously published. 

_ [ Immediately. 

VOLUME SIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 

ALSO BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE and BIBLIOGRAPHY, and Six Engravings. [Immediately. 

VOLUMES ONE TO FOUB. 

ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. 

Edited with the Author’s latest Additions, Corrections, and Annotations, and Illustrated by the Original Woodblocks and Steel Engravings; also 

Twelve additional Engravings from subjects chosen by him. [Ready. 

“ VELASQUEZ und his WORKS,” of which an Enlarged and Improved Edition was .‘eparately published, is, with the Author’s voluminous Additions 
and Emendations, incorporated in its proper place in the “ANNALS,” where it originally appeared. 

In small 4 to, cloth, gilt lop, price for complete set of Six Volumes, £6 68. net. 

Also a feu; Large Paper Copies with the Engraved Illustrations, in duplicate, and the Initial Letters and Rules of the Text printed in Red, cloth, uncut. 

Each Copy of both Editions is Numbered, and the Type distributed. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE REV. F. 0. MORRIS’S POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 

THIRD EDITION, dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen. 

In Six Volumes, super-royal 8 eo, cloth, with 391 Plates Coloured by hand, price £4 10s. net. 

MORRIS’S HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 

.Newly Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by the Author. 

Note.— In announcing a New Edition of this well-known Work, the Publisher would say that it lias been thoroughly Revised by the Author, who lias made several 
thousand additions, corrections, alterations, Ac., besides adding no fewer than twenty-nine new species—new, that is, to Britain—and of which new blocks have been 
engraved. The hand-colouring of the Plates to this Netv Edition will he found equal, if not superior, to the First Edition of the Work. The Index has been revised aid 
considerably enlarged, and will be found a most important addition to the value of the Work. 

SIXTH EDITION, with 72 Plates, Coloured by hand, super-royal 8io, doth, 10s. Gd. net. 

MORRIS’S HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 

Note. —With coloured illustrations of all the species, and separate figures of the male and female, where there is any obvious difference between them, and also of the 
under side, together with the Caterpillar and Chrysalis, and a full description of each, with copious accounts of their several habits, localities, and times of appearance, 
together with details as to their preservation, Ac., with new and valuable information—the result of the author’s experience for many years. 

THIRD EDITION, with 132 Dlatcs , nearly '2,000 distinct Specimens , all Coloured by hand , 4 vols. , royal 8 vo, £3 3*. net. 

MORRIS’S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH MOTHS. 

Accurately delineating every known species, with tho English as well as the scientific names, accompanied by full descriptions, dato of appearance, list of the 
localities they haunt, their food in the caterpillar state, and other features of their habits and modes of existence, Ac. 

THIRD EDITION, with GO Plates, Coloured by handy 4 to, cloth , 21s. net . 

BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL. 

By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. 

THIRD EDITION , with 74 Coloured Plates, super-royal Svo, cloth , price 10s. 6d. net . 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH GRASSES. 

By E. J. LOWE, F.R.S., &c. _ 

In Four Volumes , super-royal Svo, price £2 2s. net, 

HISTORY OF THE FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

By JONATHAN COUCH, F.L.S. 

Illustrated with 256 carefully Coloured Plates. 

NOTE. — A List of otfia Standard and Popular Works on Natural History can be obtained of the Publisher. 

London: JOHN C. N1MMO, 14, King "Wii.ua m Street, Strand. 
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BOOKS FOR STRING AND SUMMER. 

AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF BRITISH BIRDS 

By HOWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S., F.Z S Ac 
Editor of the Third and Fourth Volumes of “ YarreU’s History of British Birds.” Fourth Edition. 

One Volume, 750 pages, demy 8vo, with 367 fine Woodcuts and 3 Maps, £1 h. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 

Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. 

Described with an Introduction and a Key to the Natural Orders by C. P. JOHNSON. 

Re-Issue, super royal 8vo. 1780 Hand-Coloured Figures on 89 Plates, £3 3«. 

GURNEY & JACKSON, 1, Paternoster Ro w (Successors to Mr. Van Voobst). 
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THE CATALOGUE of an Important 

SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 

(PHYSIOLOGY, A NATO MV, MICH 0 SCO I 1 V, Ac., Ac.), 
Is included in No. 001 (MAY 27th) of 

SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 

Which contains in addition many fine Works in General 
Literature. 

A Copy post free on application to 

H. BOTHER AN & CO., 

136. Strand, W.C., and 37, Piccadilly, W., London. 

CATALOGUES. 

T[OEEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., .17. SOHO 8 Q 1 UARE. 


TVTOW roady, freo on application (No. 235) 

d-y a CATALOGUE nt BOOKS ou GENERAL LITERATURE, 
including mauy privately priuted and rcarcc works, with receut 
purchases.—Ou sale by Macmillan & Bowks, Cambridge. 

r pYPE-WBITER7— Authors’ MSS’ Plays, 

A Reviews, Lectures, Ijcgal or other Articles copied with despatch 
andaccuracy. is, per i.ow. Plays from t><. per Act.—Miss Jackson, 
7, Myudham Place, W. 

T^ABLY ENGLISH SCHOOL.—SHEP- 

HERBS* .SPRING EXHIBITION iueludes choice works by 
hu .1. llrynoldN, th«jnsl"»r«*Mcclr, Roiniirr, Constable, Cnmie, l et man, 
StarU. \ muut. Hogarth, .Merloni, V\ il.-oii, lioniiiueloii, &c.~ J>HLi“- 
iD.ni* <; m.i.mo, i*7. King Street, St. .Lunch's Square. 

M essrs, drummond & co., 

II. HEN Ilf ETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, Wf'„ are 
the *. 'le representatives in Great Britain of HHRK IMNF8TAENGL, 
o ( Munich, lie well-known At list in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily incteasinq demand 0. r reproductions l»y this justlv celebrated 
i'i'*fee«s for bilge plates and cdttune* <tt luxe. For ordinary llook 
Illustrations, t 'atalogucs, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. 8]>ccimcus od 
view. Trices ou application 

rp O C~RE S T II O LDEE S. 

X COMMINICATlONS and full PARTICULARS of CRESTS 
and BLAZON! NGS used are REQUESTED by the undersized, who is 
• ng iged in preparing an entirely New Edition of Fairluiiru's Standard 
Rook of Crests. Tr.M.fs of entry aud sketcheji will be submitted for 
approval on application. — Prospect us on application. 

A. C. Fu\.1>.\m»:s, “jo, John Street, Ailelphi, London, W.C. 
be published by T. C. A E. C. Jack, London anil Edinburgh. 

PUBLISHED BY DIUBY & LONG. 

Xf'TD'E. The Fifth Edition (Xt to and IS vised) of THE 
All //ftp's .1/1.\ t .if, ” ran tain* fWfalory remarks by 
Mr. W. E. Gl.u.*'“Th.\k who has nod and approved the Volume. 
Ib-ady, Fifth Edition, doth extra, price 5»., postage PM. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 

A Practical Guide to all Branches of Literature. 

By PERCY RUSSELL. 

»>*••»»« ml OHlIint./ Me in. I 

1>IGBY K I.< >NO, i Bmverie 8u*-t, London, E.C. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

COSMO VENUOCI, SINGER: 

And other Poems. 

By MAY EARLE. 


1 

“ th ™* h - d «■»»£ »u n of &??:. . ^ ^ 

of muI b Vrf in thCSt ° ry ’ bUt in thep0etic “ inwhich il “ wrappeda^sg^t 
“ acnuine poetic power, and occasionally passionate eloquence .”—Birmingham Post. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TOENCH. TRUBNER, & CO., Ltd., Charing Cross Hoad. 


COLLEGES, &c. 

f EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — THEEE 

Fn, ,i'i.'L; s ^ 0LA,! ; B 11I£ -' * H md TWO “ HorSE” 
; HULAR»HU*S(£3I 108 . eatiUaill lie awarded in June.—Particulars 
from the Hkad Mastku. 


JiHE YOEKSHIEE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 

™ W£ I ' ,< A 3 ,ONS “ rc invited for tlie AITOINTMENT of ASSIS- 
TANT I.hl'Tl KKRin OREEK and PHILOSOPHY. Sfija-nd few 
-Particula rs uiay l.e obtained from tire Sti Biraav of tire (Oi.leui:. 

TISH MUSE L r M.—EVENING 

OPENING (8 TO 10 p.M.). 

rvtvi’lo 1 !! 811 J l l ; s Bt' s (.a>loonn!mrj-) will l,e CLOSED in the 
EVEMM.S from MOMIAV. Jsr Ji .v,: to SATURDAY, Am Jew. 
inclusive, for Alterations in the Electric Light Plant. 

E. Mat sor. Tiioansos, Principal Librarian and Secretory. 
Brithli Museum, J;Jrd 3Iay, is»l. 


B KI 


The Autotype Company, London, 

renowned for the excellence of Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Kngravimr 
<d Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert hehinalz. Arc., of Portraits by Boil R A ■ 
Oxless, RA ; Pcttic It. A.; lyiusep, A.K.A.; ofthcP^o 
in Guy s Hospital, • spuing, by Herbert Draper, &c. Ac * 
also examples ot Auto-Oravuro Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
s remarkable for Its display of Copies of celebrated Work* by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
n a \i Cr <vdto. f .H O* *’’ flollaxd, and London, including 

1I.M. Collections at Buckingham Falacc and Windsor Castle® 

Albums of referenco to the various Galleries are provided 
arc easily looked over, anil of great interest to lovers of Al t’ 

Th na'! aU^TosU^ ^ 

Pcrpo,t U f«lteK I,B ^ CATAL0GUE - 18e PP- free 


DUBLIC LIBEAEY, MUSEUMS, and 

A NATIONAL GALLERY of VICTORIA. 

i - the lotion of DIRECTOR of the NATIONAL 
will iL ifcKB - o: ^ ony Yfctoria, addressed to the undetiignrf, 
re ^‘ ve J* . untl 1 on tho l sT JULY. The Salarv u £«» per 

n h. e .P ,rect « r will be provided with a Studio in the National 
all artwt d,UgS ' rCUt fre0> where Le may practije hi* profe*ii« w 
VictoriaOffieo, Graham Bkrkv, 

Vei C tmhf S ufr re s \V UCeneral tor Victoria. 

Nearly Ready roa Delivery. 

Demy 8 vo, cloth gilt. Illustrated, price to. 

PETTISH FOLKS and BEITISH INDIA. 

') lt h Letters of Daniel O’CossklL, Richard Cobde*. 
uosmo Melville, \\ illiam Uowitt, Wendell Phillips, Geo*<ji R. 
ioHTER, L LORO K Thompson, John Bowes, tho First Due or Cun- 
land, and others. 

nS r iK r through your owu Bookseller, or direct from thf 

Itow Lond od Hy ^ KvnooD » I^eanagate, Manchester, and Paternoster 

Now ready, price to. 

r THE JOUENAL of the ANTHKOPO- 

LlXiU AD INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and iREtAXP. 
Vol. XX., Part 4, MAY, mi, 

Contains Communications from tho Hon. Lady tVrisr, A b bn”* 
R. IJlDDi LrH Msrtis, M.A.. and F. IV Brcui. F.O S.; PnwaUw 
of the Annual General Mectiug; Presideot’s Addrew, by J. Bowl 
M.D.; Anthropological Miscellanea; Notices of New Book*, «c.; 
Title-page aud Index to Vol. XX. 

London : Trlbnkr & Co., Ludgatc Hill. 


'T'HE 

LOI 


CEITICAL EEVIEW of THEO- 

:lfH _1 lm,t..u..i.t»/nr I irnun AfTITRV 


, , LOG IPAD and PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE., ft 

by Pij'lessor S. I). P. Sslxosu, D.I). Published Uuarterlj. fn™ 1 !.”; 
Now III. now ready. Amoug those who have Contributed to the iw 
Three xNumlicrs are Professors 8andav, .Savck, Ryle, Pll Mats,B socl 
r airhaibn. Cave, Dodn, 8imon, Davidson, Jtc. 

Now ready for JUNE, price Threepence. 

THE EXPOSITOEY TIMES 

“* . Contains Contributions by 

. Kev. (anon Chkvnk, Rev. Prof. H. E. Ryle, 

H B- 8wi:te, D.D.; Rev. Prof. A. R. 8. Kennedy, M.A. ; Prof-Mi*** 
poos, Prof J. Ao%a JiEKT D.D; Rer. Principal H. 

Mm is, M.A. slier. Prof. J. T. iLksii.il, M.A. Note* 
Exposition. The Great Text Commentary. The Religious w*o* wu 
of the Mouth. 

To be hail from all Booksellers. 

Edinburgh : T. A T. Chur, 38, George St reet. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

l Jl’XE.—Pricc X iuepcuoe. 

THE SCIENCE of PREACHING— 

I. By the Right Rev. the Bmior or UiroN- 
II. By the Veu. Archdeacon Farrar. 

111. By the Rev. Hi oii Prick Hiohes. 

STRAY MEMORIES. (Conclmlcd.) By Ellen Tekrv. 

Til K NAVAL DF.FKXCE ACT. By the llight Hon. I.ohl Ta'U” 
K.C.B. 

ON tho OCCASION „f -HEDDA GABLER.” By 11«« • , “ es 
THE MYSTERY of IHRTH. By Gnsxr Alls*. 

THE WOMAN'S ROSE. By Oliys Bcursixks. 

TIIE GURKHAS : a Fighting Race. By Col.the Ban,N.G- Lnrr '* 1 
THE SIMIAN TONGUE. By Professor K. L, G.asts. 

FOLIOS and FOOTLIGHTS. By L. F. Amis. 

oudou : Losousss, Gseks, h Co. 
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Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 2s. Od. 

A GUIDE TO THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, 

FOR STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW LIST. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 

Historic Thanct. 


EDITED BY 

ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND, M.P., 

Honorary Fellow of Balljpl College, Oxford. 

CHIEF DIVISIONS Antiquities and Archaeology — Art—Biography — Children’s Books — 
Domestic Economy—Education—Geography and Travel—Government Publications—History—Lan¬ 
guages—Literature—-Philosophy—Political and Social Ecenomy—Political Science—Science—Books of 
Deference—In dex. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, CocKsrrit Street, S.W. 


PUBLISHED BY PARKER & CO. 


By JAMES SIMSON, 

Author of “ Madelon Fraser,” &c. 

“Mr. Simson has excellent qualifications for writing an 
entertaining and useful history of this interesting corner of 
the kingdom. He wields the pen of a ready writer, he 
possesses the faculty of graceful diction, and marshals his 
facts in clear, concise, connected, and fresh method. Great 
pains have been taken by him to attain accuracy.” 

Kentish Express. 


In fcap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d. post free. 


The English Re-discovery 
and Colonisation of 
America. 


BY SUBSCJi TPTION. —A New Series of 

ENCLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE MORE IMPORTANT WRITINGS OF 

THE NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS. 

UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 


By JOHN B. and MARIE A. SHIPLEY. 

“An interesting discussion, by John B. and Marie A. 
Shipley, on the vexed question of tho discovery of the New 
World. It is contended that the original discoverer was 
Leif Erickson, and the date a.d. 1000, or nearly 500 years 
prior to the voyage of Columbus. Comparatively little im¬ 
portance is attached by the authors to Columbus’s supposed 
discovery ; while to Sebastian Cabot and the followers of the 
Atlantic route is attributed the civilisation and colonisation 
of the country .”—Morning Post. 


HENRY WACE, D.D., and PHILTP SCHAFF, LL.D., 

Principal of King’s College, London. Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

THE SERIES WILL CONSIST OF 13 OR AT MOST 14 VOLUMES. 

Vol. I.—EUSEBIUS of C2EBAB.EA (died a.d. 340). Church History—Life of Constantine the 

Great—Oration of Constantine. [Xow ready. 

Yol. II.-SOCRATES (died after a d. 139). Church History. SOZOMEN (died a.d. c. 450). 

Church History. [Now ready. 

Vol. III.— ATHANASIUS (died a.d. 373) AGAINST the HEATHEN. On the Incarnation— 

On the Opinion of Dionysius—Life of Antony, &c. [Shortly. 

Published in conjunction with the Christian Literature Company, New York. 

The litcord says of Vol. I.“ It is the best edition of Eusebius in English.The possessor of this volume will have in 

his hands the best text-book for obtaining a knowledge of the history of the f'hurch during the first three centuries.If the 

succeeding volumes maintain the same standard of excellence the publishers need not fear any want of subscribers.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, 
price 3s. 6d. 

The Fountain of Youth. 

A FANTASTIC TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 

By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON, 

Author of “The New Medusa,” “Imaginary 
Sonnets,” “Apollo and Marsyas,” &c. 

“Will most certainly add to the reputation of the author. 
There is wit and humour, and light, good-natured irony here. 
Mr. Lee Hamilton is a word-painter—one of the most power¬ 
ful —and master of various styles : his readers will be glad for 
more of him.”— Echo. 


Prospectus and Specimen free on application to 

PARKER & CO., Booksellers, Broad Street, OXFORD. 


SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

This day, at all Libraries, ill 2 vols. 

“ THE RISEN DEAD.” By Florence Marryat, Author of “ Love’s 

Conilict,” “ A Scarlet Sin,” &c. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in 
cloth, price 5s. 

Solitary Song. 

By ALLEYNE HARRIS. 

• l We find here much that is excellent and full of promise. 
The study in dialect, entitled ‘ Granny on the Jubilee," is 
really clever, and much feeling is oompressed into it. The 
fine stanzas addressed to ‘ Robin Redbreast ’ also embody a 
happy idea. • Footmarks ’ is lucid in expression, and shows 
a command of language and metre."-- Oxford Chronicle. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL BY SIR RANDAL H. ROBERTS, Bart. 

At all Booksellers and Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 0d., with Full-page Illustrations 

by G. Bowers. 

HIGH FLYER HALL: Joshua Blewitt’s Sporting Experiences. 

By Sir RANDAL II. RGBERTS, Bart., Author of “ Hard Held,” “ In the Shires,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANK BARRETT. 

At all Booksellers and Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE SMUGGLER’S SECRET: a Romance. By Frank Barrett, 

Author of “ Between Life and Death,” *• Fettered for Life,” &c. 

CHEAP EDITION OF FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. (id. 

A SCARLET SIN. By Florence Marryat, Author of “Love’s 

ConUict,” “ Veronique,” &c. 

London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 37, !+r. Bride Street, E.C. 


In crown Hvo, tastefully printed, and bound in white 
and gold, with gilt top, price One Shilling. 

Dora: a Poem. 

By K. FENTON. 

Author of “ Easter Memory,” “ Old Memories of 
Passing Clouds.” 

“ The story is exceedingly well told, and the heroine charms 
us much by the sweetness of her character and her noble idea 
of duty. The quality of the verse is much above the average, 
and there are some really beautiful passages in the poem.” 

JlV.tf'vn Daily Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, clotli, price 3s. 6d., post free. 

Old England's Navy. 

AN EPIC OP THE SEA. 

By CHARLES RATIIBONE LOW, F.R.G.S., 
Lieutenant Indian Navy. 

“ In crisp and pleasing verse the poet carries us over many 
scenes. We recommend this book unreservedly.” 

Dover Express. 

London : F.luot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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STANDARD WORKS 

FOR 

THE LIBRARY. 


The Reminiscences of W. P. Frith, 

R A. (recently published in 2 vols., 8 vo). A 
New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, in 
1 vol., crown 8 vo, Gs. 


The Private Life of Mane 

ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE 
FELIOITE CAMPAN, First Lidy-in-Waiting 
to the Queen. With 2 Portraits. In 1 vol., 
crown 8 vo, Gs. 


Dean Hook: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 
Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of 
St. John Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular 
Edition, with Index and Portraits. In 1 vol., 
crown 8 vo, Gs. 


Recollections of a Literary Life. 

With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL 
M1TFORD. Crown 8 vo, with Portrait, Gs. 


Letters to a Friend. By the late 

CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., .Bishop of 
St. David's, and Edited by the lato Dean 
STANLEY. A much Enlarged Edition. In 
1 vol., crown 8 vo, with a Portrait, 63 . 


The Lives of Painters: Hogarth, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN 
TIMES, F.S.A. Crown 8 vo, with Portraits, Gs. 


A Memoir of the late Rev. John 

RUSSELL (“Parson Russell”), of Tordown, 
North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor 
Days,” “ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” &e. 
In 1 vol., crown 8 vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

From the French of M. M1GNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 63 . 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. Crown 8 vo, with 
•1 Portraits, Gs. 


The Life of Henry John Temple. 

VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections 
from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the 
late LORD DALLING and BULWER, and 
the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY. M.P. In 
2 vols., crown 8 vo, with Frontispiece to each 
volume, 12 s. 

The Life of Lord Wolseley. By 

CHARLES RATH P.ONE LOW, F.R.G.S. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, with a Portrait, Gs. 


The Life of the Rev. Richard 

HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The In 
goldsby Legends.” By his Son, the R- \ 
RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. L 
1 vol., crown Svo, with Portrait, (is. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Pulilbb in Orlin.ir, to ’U'i Mijecty the Uutcn. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Contents tor JUNE, 1801. 

1. SHALL WE DISSOLVE THIS YEAR? 

2. A NEGLECTED IRISH FACTOR. By F. W. Cvbrkv. 

3. THE PICTURES of the YEAR. By Mrs. Hknky Ady. 

4. THE PHYSICAL CONSCIENCE. By Arabella 

Kknealy. • 

5. A DILIGENCE JOURNEY through SPAIN. By Capt. 

WlLLOVGlIBY VebNER. 

«. THE CHURCH in WALES : a Reply. By W. Jenkyn 
Thomas. 

7. ITALY as a FIELD for EMIGRATION. By E. S. 

Morgan. 

8. ENGLISH and GERMAN MUSIC. By Walter Austin. 

9. GERMAN or GREEK ? By Artiick Gave. 

10. NA8IR of BALKH. By C. J. Pickering. 

11. TRAINING in PATRIOTISM. By L. K. Trotteb. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A BOOK about ROSES. By the Very 

Rev. S. REYNOLD3 HOLE, Dean of Rochester. The 
Eleventh Edition, lie vised. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
2 j. 6d. [./ms* ready. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON EVOLUTION. 

ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 

By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., Professor of Biology 
in University College, Bristol. With 40 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Demy Svo, cloth, 16s. 


THE COMMONWEALTH of Aus¬ 
tralia. By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLE3 DILKE, 
Bart., Author of “Problems of Greater Britain,” &c. 
See “ THE FORUM,” for Ji nk. Price 2s. 6d. 

I Ready about June 10. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE and COMPARA- 

TIVE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By JOHN W. 
BURGESS, LL.D., Professor of History and Political 
Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. *2 vols., demy 
8vo, 25s. 


THE SOUL of MAN: an Investigation 

of the Facts of Physiological and Experimental Psycho¬ 
logy. By Dr. PAUL CARUS. With 150 Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 

With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Square 
Svo, with a Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, cloth. 
Is. Od; specially bound for Prizes and Presents, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO’S QUATRE-VINGT- 

TREIZE. Edited, for the Use of Schools, by JAMES 
BOIELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.). Senior French Master at 
Dulwich College. Authorised Copyright Edition. Cloth, 
crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. [.Vow ready. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 

Edited, for the Use of Schools, with Helps for Composi¬ 
tion, by A. JAMSON SMITH, M.A., Head Master of 
King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birmingham, and 
C. M. D1X, M.A., Assistant Master at the Oratory 
School, Birmingham. Cloth, crown Svo, 2s. net. 

[ Xoic ready. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 

Edited, with Helps for Composition, by A. JAMSON 
SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham. Second Edition. Cloth, crown 
Svo, Js. [ Xotc ready. 


SECOND EDITION of WILLIAMS and 

LARCELLES’ INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL 
SCIENCE. Edited l.y B. P. LARCELLES, M.A., 
Assistant Master at I [arrow School, and R. P. WI LLIAMS, 
of the English High School, Boston. With 50 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cloth, red edges, 3s. (kl. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN 

GRAMMAR. For Use in the Higher Forms of Schools 
and Colleges. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 548 
pages, 6s. 

I.on mix : EDWARD ARNOLD, 

18 , Warwick Square, E C. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S 
New Novel, “DONALD 
ROSS of H El MR A,” will 
be ready at all Libraries 
early in June. 3 vols., 
crown 8 vo. 

V Orders should be sent at once. 

NEW NOVELS and STORIES at all tiie LIBRARIES. 

A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. 

By AVERY MACALPINE. 

2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love 

and Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of “ The Curec 
of Came’s Hold,” “The Plague Ship,” &c. 2 vols., 

crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 


WEDLOCK and its SKELETON KEY. 

By KATE HOPE HUNTLY. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a 

Study of Society at Johannesburg. By ANNA, COM- 
TESSE DE BREMONT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 


THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 

ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMES, Author of “Bed 
Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ The story is distinctly an interesting one, and is somewhat 
rather out of the ordinary run of fiction.”— (Jueen. 


JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the 

Merchant 8ervice. By ROBERT BROWN, Author of 
“Jack’s Yarn,” &c. New Elition. With additional 
matter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE DEVIL and the DOCTOR. By 

PHINLAY GLENELG. Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. 


NELSON’S WORDS AND DEEDS 

A Selection from his Despatches and 
Correspondence. 

Edited by W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” &o. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SEA STORIES by W. CLARK RUSSELL 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

In uniform crown Svo Volume#, half-leather, gilt top, 

3». Gd. each. 

AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 

THE FROZEN FIRATE. 

A SEA QUEEN. 

A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 

THE LADY MAUD. 

THE WRECK of the “ GROSVENOR.” 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATH. 
MY WATCH BELOW. 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. 

A STRANGE VOYAGE. 

LITTLE LOO. 

“ That richly-gifted chronicler of the great waters, Mr. IV. 
Clark Russell, whose knowledge, imagination, and graphic 
power, each being excellent of its kind, unite in a marine style 
which lias no modem parallel .”—Daily Telegraph. 


Ixmdon : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dimstau’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C.; 

And all Booksellers. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 30, 1891. 

No. 995, New Series. 

Tiie Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“Eulers of India.” —Viscount Hardinge. 

By his Son and Private Secretary in 

India, Charles Viscount Hardinge. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

It is matter for surprise that no biography 
of such a distinguished man as the first 
Viscount Hardinge should ere this have 
been published. He was a hero of the Penin¬ 
sular War, he represented the English staff 
at the headquarters of the Prussian army 
during the campaign of Waterloo, he was a 
Cabinet Minister, Governor-General of India 
from 1844 to 1848, and Commander-in- 
Chief of the army at the time of the Crimean 
War; and yet his eldest son, who, as his 
private secretary in India, possesses un¬ 
rivalled opportunities for learning his views 
and studying his actions, has compressed 
his biography into a volume of 196 small 
octavo pages. 

In these days of long and elaborate Lives 
of minor personages, which are read only 
by long-suffering reviewers and personal 
acquaintances, it is a novelty to be able to 
complain that a biography is not longer. Yet 
that is the first criticism to be passed on the 
present Lord Hardinge’s Life of his father. 
All students of military history, or of Indian 
history, would gladly have welcomed a 
larger book, especially if it had contained a 
collection of the Governor-General’s letters 
from India, of which only a few specimens 
are given. But the student’s loss is the 
gain of the general public. Such works as 
Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence, 
Major W. Broadfoot’s memoir of his 
brother, or the biography of Sir Charles 
Macgregor, require a great deal of enthu¬ 
siasm and some previous knowledge before 
they can be enjoyed; while the present 
volume can be read at a sitting, and will be 
appreciated by those who dislike Indian 
history as much as the average member of 
the House of Commons dislikes questions of 
Indian finance. It must not be thought 
that the book is too short. It contains a 
full account of everything of importance in 
Lord Hardinge’s military and political 
career; it is arranged, as was to be ex¬ 
pected in a volume of the “ Eulers of India ” 
series, so ns to bring into special prominence 
his government of India; and it gives a 
lifelike and striking picture of the man, 
which might have been obscured by the 
ublication of the mass of his correspon- 
ence. 

It is hardly necessary here to say much 
of Hardinge’s career as a staff officer during 
the Peninsular War. Napier gave him due 
credit for being the author of the decisivo 
movement which won the day at Albuera, 


the most hardly contested of all the battles 
in the Peninsula. The anonymous author 
of the strictures on Napier’s History, who 
was certainly Lord Beresfoxd himself, en¬ 
deavoured after a fashion to deprive Hard¬ 
inge of his meed of praiso; but the great 
military historian triumphantly refuted his 
critic, and the modest notes written by 
Hardinge himself in 1830, and now re¬ 
printed (p. 22), fully confirm the view which 
Napier took. Nor is it necessary to do more 
than mention Hardinge’s parliamentary 
career, which lasted from 1820 to 1844, or 
his tenure of office as Secretary at War from 
1828 to 1830, and again from 1841 to 1844, 
and as Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1830 and 1834-35. These were 
but episodes in a useful life; Hardiuge’s 
place in history depends upon his govern¬ 
ment of India, and the relation -of his 
government to the first Sikli War. 

It has been said that this little book is 
particularly well arranged; and the sense 
of historical perspective, which its author 
evidently possesses, is nowhere better shown 
than by the fact that he devotes 83 pages 
out of 196 to the Sikh War. 'On the policy 
which led to the war and the necessity for 
subduing the army of the Khalsa, posterity 
has given its verdict of approbation; and 
subsequent events during the Mutiny proved 
that, if the Punjab had not been conquered, 
the rule of the English in India might have 
ended, or only been restored with the 
greatest difficulty. But as to the conduct of 
the war a controversy has long existed; and 
the time has now arrived when it can be 
discussed without party feeling, and when 
some definite conclusion ought to be reached. 
Nothing is more creditable to the author of 
the volume under review than the moderate 
tone he has taken in discussing the campaign 
on the Sutlej in 1845-46. He gives a fair 
and temperate view of the behaviour of his 
father, and abstains from abusing that 
gallant old soldier, Sir Hugh Gough, with 
the virulence which disgraced the news¬ 
papers of the period, and which still shows 
itself in modern popular works on Indian 
military history, written by those who ought 
to know better. The disastrous victory of 
Firozshah, followed by that terriblo night 
spent on the field of battle, made an in¬ 
delible impression upon the minds of all 
who were present. Old soldiers of the 
Peninsular War have said that the horror 
of those hours exceeded everything in their 
previous experience. The need for find¬ 
ing a scapegoat being now past, it is right 
at last to endeavour to apportion the re¬ 
sponsibility for the events which have given 
rise to so much discussion. 

Lord Hardinge tells (p. 90) how his 
father overruled Sir Hugh Gough’s wish 
to attack the Sikh position on the morn¬ 
ing of the 21st December, 1845; he 
describes the interview between the Gover¬ 
nor-General and the Commander-in-Chief, 
and how Sir Henry Hardinge exercised his 
supreme powers and forbade his subordinate 
to fight until Littler came up. He praises 
his father’s “firmness and decision,” and 
not unnaturally asserts that he saved the 
English army from defeat by his conduct. 
Perhaps Sir Henry Hardinge did save the 
English army. But his son cannot be 


ignorant of the fact that many persons, 
especially those attached to Sir Hugh 
Gough’s personal staff, held a different 
view, and that they declared at the time, 
and have said since, that if the attack had 
been made in the morning, as the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief wished, the battle would 
have been over before darkness fell, and 
the perils of the night under arms in the 
Sikh camp would have been avoided. Lord 
Hardinge says (p. 91), 

“ It is almost impossible to realise what would 
have been the result of an attack without the 
substantial reinforcement of 5000 men and 
twenty-four guns, in addition to the strength 
of the Ambala force.” 

He implies that the result must have been 
disaster ; but it is open to question whether 
an attack in full light of day with a smaller 
force would not have been more successful 
than an attack at nightfall, even with the 
assistance of Littler’s reinforcement. Lord 
Hardinge has put the case for his father 
fairly ; but it would be impossible to notice 
his book, of which the description of the 
battle of Firozshah is the crucial feature, 
without mentioning the existence of the 
controversy on the question. At the crown¬ 
ing victory of Sobraon the two old Penin¬ 
sular soldiers acted in entire harmony; and 
it is pleasing to be able to record of both 
Hardinge and Gough that their differences 
of opinion caused no permanent estrange¬ 
ment. Before leaving this question, a 
passage from a letter of Sir Charles Napier 
may be quoted, if only as an excuse for 
having dwelt so long upon it here: 

“ Here I must note,” he writes from India in 
1850, “that there are two versions of the cam¬ 
paign on the Sutlege. Hardinge says that but 
for him the battle of Feroshashur (sic) would 
have been fought with 6,000 instead of 16,000 
men, for Gough wanted to leave 4,000 at 
Loodiana and fight before Littler came up from 
Ferozepoor. Colonel Grant, Gough’s son-in- 
law, tells me that but for Hardinge’s counter- 
ordering Gough’s orders we should have had 
an immense force at Moodkee, and that our 
deficiency there was Hardinge’s fault. Time 
will clear up these things .but there was great 
blundering somewhere.” [Life and Opinions of 
Sir Charles James Napier, by Sir William F. P. 
Napier, vol. iv., p. 205.) 

The government of Lord Hardinge depends 
for its importance in history upon the cam¬ 
paign on the Sutlej. For the rest he ruled 
wisely, and no word of censure has ever been 
breathed against him. His later life was full 
of honour and of honours. He was created 
a viscount for his success in directing the 
Sikh war. He succeeded the Duke of 
Wellington as Commander-in-Chief of the 
army; and it is the highest testimony alike 
to his character and to his conduct that at 
the time of the Crimean war, when the 
administration of the army was most hotly 
assailed and the Duke of Newcastle had to 
bend before a storm of uDger and abuse, 
Lord Hardinge was admitted to be com¬ 
paratively free from blame even by the 
organs of party opposition. In 1855 he was 
made a Field-Marshal, and in the following 
year he died ; and it is not without interest 
to notice that his old comrade, Lord Gough, 
attended his funeral. His character is best 
summed up in a few words which the Duke 
of Wellington said of him when he accepted 
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the Irish Secretaryship: “ Hardinge will 
do; he always understands what he under¬ 
takes, and undertakes nothing but what he 
understands.” 

Before concluding, one or two misprints 
should be noticed for correction in a sub¬ 
sequent edition. General Ferguson’s name 
is twice given as “ Farquharson ” on p. 16 ; 
General Acland and Nightingall are mis¬ 
spelt “Ackland” and “Nightingale” on 
p. 15—both excusable mistakes, as they are 
frequently so spelt in contemporary news¬ 
papers ; and surely the “ French General, 
Avitabk," mentioned as a former officer in 
the Sikh army, should be the Italian General, 
Avitabile. 

Of all the volumes of the “ Eulers of 
India ” series this is, in one respect, 
the most remarkable. Several of them are 
good; two, at least, are admirably written: 
but it is not possible that the son and some¬ 
time private secretary of any other Governor- 
General will write his father’s Life. What 
would we not give for biographies of Clive, 
or Wellesley, or Hastings, written by such 
an authority ? Wo cannot have them; but 
we may be thankful that the first Lord 
TIardinge’s son has lived long enough to 
show how interesting they would have been, 
and to Sir W. W. Hunter for adding this 
volume to his series. 

H. Mohse Stephens. 


Sospiri di Foma. By William Sharp. 

(Roma : Printed for the Author.*) 

In Mr. William Sharp’s earlier volume, 
Earth's Voices, I remember some very notable 
descriptive poetry; but except for a book of 
ballads which I have not seen, I believe he 
has of late turned his attention more ex¬ 
clusively to prose. In this charming little 
booklet, however, which comes to us from 
Borne, he has unmistakably bound about 
his brow the authentic poet’s bay. It is, 
perhaps, chiefly remarkable for successful 
achievement of verbal harmonies in ir¬ 
regular measures. But it shows also a fine 
and delicate eye for colour. For these 
sketches lightly thrown upon the canvas, 
these brief flights as of a bird who sings as 
he dips swiftly and airily from tree to tree, 
the metrical forms chosen soem especially 
appropriate. They have an unemphatic, 
evanescent graco, that wins because it does 
not too obtrusively insist upon its own 
brilliance and ingenuity. Such irregular 
measures have perhaps not often been suc¬ 
cessful. They failed usually with Cowley, 
though he did not disdain the help of 
rhymo; often thoy failed with Southey, 
and with Shelley in “Queen Mab”; 
sometimes with Matthew Arnold. Yet 
Arnold has given us no more fascinating 
linos than those commencing, “ Haply the 
river of time,” nor Coleridge than his irre¬ 
gular verse to a cataract commencing, 
“ Unporishing youth.” Most musical of 
all language are the Hebrew Psalms in our 
authorised English version. When irregu¬ 
lar measures do achieve a triumph, they 
leave upon us the priceless impression of 
spontaneity and sincerity—those qualities 

* To be obtained from Miss M. B. Sharp, 2, 
Coltbridge Terrace, Edinburgh. 


without which no lyrical poetry can be first- 
rate, and which constitute the supremacy 
of lyrics like those of Bums, Heine, Tenny¬ 
son, De Musset, Blake, and some Eliza¬ 
bethans, so perfect in their simplicity, 
suggestiveness, self-restraint, whether the 
result be obtained by nature, or by that 
consummate art which hides itself, and to 
which all artifice, all mannerisms, are 
foreign. But of course there may be, alas! 
a too facile and fatuous, a thin and poor 
spontaneity, which is simply insignificant. 

The melody of the Prelude and “ L’ultimo 
Sospiro” seems to me exquisite; but I 
confess that Mr. Sharp fails to satisfy my 
own ear in isolated cases. For instance, in 
his “ Dream of Ardea,” he has the lines: 

“ Not of the days when 
The fierce trumpeting 
Of the ancient elephants 
Made the wild horses 
Snort in new terror.” 

In the second line, too much weight seems 
to be thrown on “ the.” I should have ex¬ 
pected the e of “ trumpeting ” to be long, or 
else an additional syllable in the first clause ; 
so further on we have “where the fierce 
Rutuli.” Mr. Sharp, indeed, may urge that 
such transitions pertain to the very genius 
of this kind of composition. Now, certainly 
there may be prose poetry ; but in this book 
we have verse, in which there must be pre¬ 
vailing cadences; here they are iambic, 
anapaestic, dactylic; therefore, the sud¬ 
den interposition of a cadence inharmonious 
with those jars and throws one off the 
metals; but, of course, it all depends on 
whether the transition be harmonious or 
not. It may be so. Thus in “ The Colos¬ 
seum,” the line where nearly all are long 
syllables 

“ Black, rugged, tempest-tom, vast,” 
falls most effectively into the whole rhyth¬ 
mic volume of verbal music. And much 
depends on the reading, which in these 
instances should be rapid, and unemphasised, 
so that the clauses may flow easily into one 
another. But minute criticism of metrical 
form is often apt to seem impertinent—as the 
mere obtruded idiosyncracy of a metrist—if 
one has reason to believe that the poet knows 
the technique of his art at all, and under¬ 
stands his own business, because so much in 
English verse -depends on accentuation, as 
well as on the function fulfilled by the detail 
criticised in the general organic structure 
of the whole poem. In these irregular 
measures, which certainly have their place 
in our poetry, Mr. Edward Carpenter has 
shown himself more proficient than the 
master, Walt Whitman, whom he follows. 

Many of these Sospiri have the unforeseen 
charm of drifting mist, Protean cloud, 
foam blown from waves. One scarcely 
knows which of them to choose for quota¬ 
tion, so many are beautiful. “The White 
Peacock ” is lovely, with a line in it— 

“ Foldeth his soft white wings in the sunlight,” 
which reminds mo pleasantly of a favorite 
line of mine in Lord Lytton’s Serbski Pesme: 

“ Closing behind her the long golden gallery.” 
Very delicately tinted the piece is, very 
subtle in its similitudes. But “ The Man¬ 
dolin” is, perhaps, the most beautiful poem 
of all, to be compared even with Whitman’s 


“Song out of the Sea.” It contains pas¬ 
sageslike this: 

“ Where the grey moths slowly, 

Slowly, slowly, like faint dreams 
In the wildering woods of sleep,” 

and relates to unseen lovers in a moonlit 
wood of olive, ilex, and laurel, where the 
nightingale sings, while the tinkle of a 
mandolin accompanies a low sound of kisses 
and murmured rapture. “ The Fountain of 
the Acqua Paola ” seems to me admirable 
for rhythms adapted to the subject-matter, 
where brief lines bear us onward with 
smooth impetus into the broad current of 
longer, and then are narrowed again into a 
sonorous tumult of lines more brief. And 
these verses have a truly martial clang, a 
tramp as of hosts victorious. 

“ Here the Etrurian 
Banner waved proudly, 

Lordly and glorious, 

Sovereign ever 
From sea to sea ; 

Here the proud hosts 
Laughed when the battle-cry 
Kang through the highways, 

And when from the towers 

Of Veii the mighty 

The herald clarions 

Sent a wild blast 

On the wind of the morning, 

A tumult of summons 
To the flashing swords 
And the merciless rain 
Of spears gleaming white 
As hail on the hillsides.” 

But the historical allusions in the book are 
slight; it is chiefly of Nature on the Cam- 
pagna, or the ruins within and around 
Rome, that the poet sings—“ The Wind at 
Fidenae,” for example, with passing remi¬ 
niscences of peoples passed away—Etrurian, 
Sabine, Roman, but 

“ Sweet with the same young breath o'the world 
Bloweth the wind.” 

“ Sorgendo la Luna,” while more dubious 
as regards verbal music, well realises the 
vaguo, ghostly beauties of moonlight, and 
of a fountain playing in it. “ The Fallen 
Goddess,” on a statue of Venus placed in a 
church as Our Lady of Sorrows, is frankly 
pagan, and hostile to the Christian idea ; 
indeed the author seems quite uninfluenced 
by the deepest thought distinctive of our 
later epoch. But very delicately does he 
sing of “ The Scirocco’s Breath,” in Tune ; 
with an exquisite colour-sense of “ Spuma 
del Mare” (on the Latin coast), of “Clouds,” 
“ Red Poppies,” “ Thistledown,” the latter 
in lines that have a vague, wandering 
wafture like that of the down itself; while 
“ The Bather,” “ The Swimmer of Nemi,” 
“ The Naked Rider,” “ Fior di Memoria ” 
(which is in the metre of “ Hiawatha”), are 
brilliant and admirable pictures of human 
beauty, set in the midst of a concordant 
environment of landscape. I will conclude 
by quoting “ The Swimmer of Nemi.” 

“ White through the azure, 

The purple blueness 
Of Nemi’s waters 
The swimmer goeth. 

Ivory white, or wan white as roses, 

Yellowed and tanned by the suns of the Orient, 
His strong limbs sever the violet hollows ; 

A shimmer of white fantastic motions 
Wavering deep through the lake as ho swimmeth ; 
Like gorse in the sunlight the gold of his yellow 
hair, 
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Yellow with sunshine and bright as with dew- 
drops, 

Spray of the waters flung back as he toseeth 
His head in the sunlight in the midst of his 
laughter; 

Bed o’er his body, blossom-white mid the blue¬ 
ness, 

And trailing behind him in glory of scarlet, 

A branch of the red-berried ash of the mountains. 

White as a moonbeam 

Drifting athwart 

The purple twilight 

The swimmer goeth— 

Joyously laughing, 

With o’er his shoulders, 

Agleam in the sunshine, 

The trailing branch 
With the scarlet berries. 

Green are the leaves and scarlet the berries, 
White are the limbs of the swimmer beyond them, 
Blue the deep heart of the still, brooding lakelet, 
Pale-blue the hills in the haze of September, 
The high Alban hills in their silence and beauty, 
Purple the depths of the windless heaven, 
Curved like a flower o’er the waters of Nemi.” 

Roden Noel. 


Forty Yean in a Moorland Parish. By the 

Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L. (Macmillan.) 

The gen oral reader—who will find much 
to interest and entertain him in this book, 
whatever his tastes may be—may be par¬ 
doned if he has to plead ignorance of 
the parish about which its incumbent has 
so much to say. Five-and-forty years ago 
its remoteness gave point to the remark, 
“ Danby was not found out when they sent 
Bonaparte to St. Helena.” But now the 
Cleveland Hills, amid which Danby lies, 
attract tourists from Whitby and Scar¬ 
borough ; there is a railway station in the 
place, and Dr. Atkinson himself is re¬ 
sponsible for making the name of his 
moorland parish known to the outer world. 
No one, however, regrets more than he does 
the disappearance, one by one, of those 
peculiarities of speech, often full of raciness, 
which the isolation of the district tended to 
preserve. The schoolmaster and the in¬ 
spector of schools began the ruin of the 
vernacular; the railway will complete it. 
Words, phrases, and idioms which were in 
common use when Dr. Atkinson first settled 
in his moorland home are now obsolete, 
and even unintelligible to tho middle-aged. 
They occupy a place only in the Cleveland 
Glossary, which, with other useful works, 
we owe to our author’s industry and power 
of observation. 

Perhaps we have less cause to regret the 
change that he chronicles in tho customs 
and habits of tho dalesmen. In the smaller 
farm-houses and cottages a condition of 
things prevailed half a century ago which 
was equally opposed to decency and to health. 
Primitive man survived with a vengeance. 
The commingling of sexes—married and 
unmarried—within the restricted limits of a 
two-roomed hovel could scarcely have been 
paralleled outside Whitechapel and Bethnal 
Green. It is true these dwellings had a 
history of their own, which is not without 
interest; and Dr. Atkinson ingeniously traces 
many of them back to the inclosure of lands 
which began at the close of the fifteenth 
century, and to the sale of allotments in 
1656. The state of the church corresponded 
with that of the houses—on the principle of 
“ like parson, like people ”—and Dr. Atkin¬ 


son’s first introduction to. the sacred build¬ 
ing in which he had to minister confirmed 
the description given to him that Danby 
would afford “ a fine field for work to any¬ 
one so inclined.” In these days, when, in 
the opinion of some persons, decency has 
been carried too far, it may be well to show 
what indecency means. 

“ Although I had seen many an uncared-for 
church and many a shabby altar, I thought I 
had reached the farthest extreme now. The 
altar-table was not only rickety, and with one 
leg shorter than the other, and besides that, 
mean and worm-eaten; but it was covered with 
what it would have been a severe and sarcastic 
libel to call a piece of green baize; for it was 
in rags, and of any or almost every colour save 
the original green. And even that was not all! 
It was covered thickly over with stale crumbs. 
It seemed impossible not to crave some explana¬ 
tion of this; and the answer to my inquiry 
was as nearly as possible in the following 
terms :—‘ Why, it is the Sunday-school teachers. 
They must get their meat somewhere, and they 
gets it here.’ . . . And everything was in 

hateful harmony with what I have thus de¬ 
scribed. There lay the dirty, shabby surplice, 
flung negligently over the altar-railing, itself 
paintless and broken, and the vestment with 
half its length trailing on the dirty, unswept 
floor. The pulpit inside was reeking with 
accumulated dust and scraps of tom paper. The 
font was an elongated, attenuated reproduction 
of a double egg-cup, or hour-glass without the 
sustaining framework ; and in it was a paltry 
slop-basin, lined with dust, and an end or two 
of tallow-candle beside it.” 

Obviously the charge of such a church 
and parish would be no sinecure to a con¬ 
scientious man, full of zeal. “ Spartam 
nactus es, hanc exorna,” must have been the 
episcopal advice given to him when admitted 
to it, and the injunction was well carried 
out. Forty years and more have been 
spent in Danby by Dr. Atkinson happily 
and usefully, and have provided him with 
materials for an extremely interesting 
volume. 

We think that in the arrangement of his 
materials ho might have followed a better 
plan; but, as the headlines are descriptive 
and there is a fairly good index, there is 
really no difficulty in getting at the varied 
contents of the book. Those who are fond 
of folk-lore will meet with an abundant 
supply of good stories—humorous as well 
as gruesome,—while the student of history, 
or rather of its byways, will be more than 
satisfied. Dr. Atkinson is strong as an 
antiquary. He is no mere Dryasdust, but 
a man of common sense, not disposed to 
accept any theories without personal inves¬ 
tigation. He has examined—indeed, has 
dug with his own hands—many a tumulus, 
ana found, at any rate, thorough enjoy¬ 
ment in the labour, and, further, has 
managed to inspire with like enthusiasm 
the navvies who worked with him. 

“Speaking generally,” he says, “a blank day 
was a thing wo hardly knew. And this is a 
remarkable fact. For in the grave-hill re¬ 
searches I have personally conducted — in 
several cases begun and carried through with 
my own unassisted labour—with about two 
exceptions the mounds we examined had been 
previously tampered with and opened.” 

But whether tho work had been done 
casually by road-menders, or more syste¬ 


matically by treasure-seekers, there was 
nearly always something left—perhaps a 
“ pankin ” (as the cinerary urn was locally 
called), or some implement of more or less 
value and interest. Dr. Atkinson is far too 
cautious to assign anything like definite dates 
to these barrows with which the moorland 
abounds, but he is quite convinced that the 
groups of pits which are known as “ British 
villages ” have not the remotest connection 
with our ancient predecessors in this island. 
A systematic and scientific investigation of 
them has yet to be made; but his belief is 
that they were shallow shafts sunk for the 
purpose of obtaining iron ore, and near 
them will generally be found sites of fur¬ 
naces and slag-heaps to confirm this theory. 

A considerable section of Dr. Atkinson’s 
book—and not the least entertaining—is 
devoted to the natural history of the Cleve¬ 
land moors. The severe weather which 
is there experienced gives an observant 
naturalist rare chances. We doubt whether 
anyone—even in the past winter—ever 
found at his dining-room window, day after 
day, a couple of snipes waiting to be fed, 
or could number among his garden visitors 
such shy birds as corncrakes or landrails. 
But, like old words and customs, birds that 
once frequented the moorlands now avoid 
them—prescient of the fate that is likely to 
overtake them there. The stock-dove has 
become almost extinct, black game entirely 
so. The kingfisher is rarely seen, and even 
the dipper or water-ousel is being exter¬ 
minated by the idle fellows who mistake 
destruction for sport. Harder to get rid of 
are the witches and wise men. In spite of 
schools, belief in their power still prevails, 
but the distinction between the two is care¬ 
fully maintained. The witch is malevolent; 
but the wise man is not credited with com¬ 
merce with T’au’d ’un’, and is willing—for 
a consideration—to do his neighbour a good 
turn. 

Dr. Atkinson is likely in future to have 
many visitors who will tax his good nature 
and consume his time, but they will be the 
guests of summer. After reading his narra¬ 
tive, they will not care to run the risk of 
being lost in the snow or caught in a moor¬ 
land fog. 

Chables J. Robinson. 


THREE BOOKS ON DICKENS. 

Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil; including 
Anecdotes and Reminiscences collected 
from his Friends and Contemporaries. By 
Frederic G. Kitton. (Frank T. Sabin & 
John F. Dexter.) 

The Childhood and Youth of Charles Dickens. 
With Retrospective Notes and Elucida¬ 
tions from his Books and Letters. By 
Robert Langton. (Hutchinson.) 

The ITistory of Pickwick: an Account of its 
Characters, Localities, Allusions, and 
Illustrations. With a Bibliography. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. (Chapman & Hall.) 

It is more than twenty years since Dickens 
died, it is more than half a century since 
Pickwick was published; ' and yet here, 
testifying to the ever-fresh interest in the 
man and the book, are three elaborate 
works, dealing respectively with his por- 
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traits, whether of the pencil or the pen, 
with his childhood and youth, and with the 
history of his first great novel. Solvitur 
ambulando —the question of the durability 
of his fame, so often and so hotly debated, 
seems in process of settling itself. 

Of the three works in question, the first, 
which has been in course of publication for 
some two years, is distinctly the most valu¬ 
able. It consists of thirteen parts, with 
five parts as a supplement, and contains— 
to quote the prospectus—“ A general out¬ 
line of the life of Dickens, forming a 
nocessary framework to an extensive series 
of pen portraits .... drawn from authentic 
sources, supplemented by recollections and 
anecdotes expressly written for this work by 
some of his friends and contemporaries; a 
catalogue of the portraits of Dickens, with 
a particular account of the most important” ; 
a great number of “ illustrations com¬ 
prising upwards of fifty portraits of Charles 
Dickens, representing him at various periods 
ranging from his eighteenth to his fifty- 
eighth year,” and very many “other illus¬ 
trations rolatiug to him and his works.” 

Here is a feast, indeed, for the true 
Dickens lover. Much, no doubt, of what 
Mr. Kitton supplies in these sumptuous 
pages—I am speaking now specially of 
the literary portion of the book—was 
obtainable already by the erudite. Many 
of the descriptions here quoted of the 
man, of his appearance, of his boaring, had 
been published before. Even so, however, 
they gain greatly by juxtaposition. Each 
completes the other, leaving on the mind a 
larger, fuller, more living impression than 
when taken singly. Nor has Mr. Kitton 
by any means contented himself with quoting 
what was already in print. Ho has appealed 
to those who knew Dickens at the various 
periods of his career, for notes and reminis¬ 
cences. Thus Forster had said that “we 
owe ” “ our only trustworthy glimpse ” of 
Dickens, in his capacity as an attorney’s 
clerk, to the solicitor in whose office he had 
sorvod, Mr. lUaekmore. But Mr. Kitton 
has discovered a fellow clerk, Mr. George 
Lear, who, as is but natural, gives us 
glimpses far more vivid and striking—who 
tells us, among other things, how “ Dickens 
took great intorest ” in the old woman who 
kept the chambers, 

“aud would mimic her manner of speech, her 
ways, her oxouses, &c., to tho very life. He 
could imitate, in a manner which I havo never 
heard equalled, tho low population of the 
streets of London in all their varieties. . . . 
He could also excel in mimicking tho popular 
singers of that day, whether comic or pathetic; 
as to his acting, he could give us Shakspere by 
tho ten minutes, and imitate all tho leading 
actors of that time.” 

Miss Dickons, too, has listened to Mr. 
Kitton’s persuasive voice, and favoured him 
with some excellent notes. Does not the 
following story make a pleasant little 
picture ? 

“ There was a penny caricature printed, but by 
whom I can’t say, which greatly delighted 
him. He writes about it, the letter being 
dated July 8, 18(51 : ‘I hope you have seen a 
large-headed photo, with littlo legs, repre¬ 
senting the undersigued, pen in hand, tapping 
his forehead to knock an idea out. It has just 
sprung up so abundantly in all the shops, that 


I am ashamed to go ab’nit town looking in at 
the picture-windows, which is my delight. It 
seems to me extraordinarily ludicrous, and 
much more like than the grave figure done in 
earnest. It made me laugh, when I first came 
upon it, until I shook again in open, sunlighted 
Piccadilly.’ He returned to Gad’s Hill, bring¬ 
ing this with him, and tolling us that he had 
been so amused with it, and so fascinated by 
it, thinking it ‘ so irresistibly funny,’ that he 
stood looking at it, roaring with laughter, until 
he became conscious of a large and sympathetic 
audience, laughing so heartily with him, that 
he had to boat a hasty retreat.” 

His favourite flower, Miss Dickens tells 
us, was the scarlet geranium ; and this, too, 
is pleasantly characteristic of the man, who, 
with some of his first earnings as a reporter 
—so John Payne Collier records—“had 
bought a new hat, and a very handsome 
blue cloak with black velvet facings, the 
corner of which he threw over his shoulder 
d l’ Espagnole.” “Fora middle-aged man,” 
says Mr. Locker, speaking of an after time, 

“ Dickens was a smart dresser—he liked 
bright colours. He once told Charles 
Knight that he had the fondness of a 
savage for finery.” 

As to tho many portraits reproduced in 
Mr. Kitton’s book, all have interest, but 
none loaves on the mind au impression of 
being the portrait. Miss Dickens prefers 
Madise’s well-known side-face taken with 
tho side-faces of Mrs. Dickens and her 
sister, Miss Hogarth ; and such a preference 
is easy to understand. It springs from the 
same feeling which makes Miss Dickens say 
that she can never think of her father as 
being old. For Maclise’s portrait is beautiful 
with a beauty almost akin to that of child¬ 
hood. It shows a face like a fair white page, 
on which life has as yet written no story. 
And so, too, there is scant difficulty in 
accounting for the fact that Miss Dickens 
views with some distaste Mr. Frith’s 
portrait in tho Forster collection at the 
South Kensington Museum. “ I have heard 
Dickons described by those who knew him,” 
says Mr. Edmund Yates, “ as aggressive, im¬ 
perious, and intolerant, aud I can compre¬ 
hend tho accusation ” ; and these are just the 
characteristics that Mr. Frith has reproduced 
in attitude aud face. They are hardly the 
characteristics which a proud and loving 
daughtor would recognise with most pleasure. 
But tho truth is that Dickens lived at a time 
when English portrait art was at a low ebb. 
Portraits showing real grip of character, a 
great artist’s power of insight and revela¬ 
tion, are rare at all times, and were rare 
indeed in tho period betwoon 1837 and 
1870. 

Mr. Langton’s Childhood and Youth of 
Charles Dickens is not really a now book. 
The first edition, now before me, was pub¬ 
lished in 1883, and does not differ very 
materially from that just issued. Gleaning 
assiduously after Forster, M. Langton has 
been able to colle< i many stray biographical 
ears, to pick up many facts of more or less 
relevance. He has fixed dates and locali¬ 
ties, explained—in some cases conclusively, 
in some at least plausibly—whence Dickens 
derived the names of tho men and women 
who people his imaginary world, and some 
of their characteristics. Perhaps, if one 
may hint a fault, it is that Mr. Langton’s 


feelings of wonder are so easily excited. 
The smallest coincidence, nay the most 
ordinary occurrence, the most seomingly 
trivial reflection, throws him into notes of 
exclamation. Nover, I think, was writer 
so prodigal of the signs of amazement. 
Further, it is a great question how far 
the world is really advantaged by knowing 
who were tho individuals that suggested 
this or that character to a great novelist. 
Like other artists, the novelist idealises even 
when using the living model; and tho 
finished product, not the model, is all with 
which we are greatly concerned. But 
carpings such as these ought not to take the 
’ ico of recognition of the real work done 
Mr. Langton in elucidating the obscure 
points in Dickens’s early history. Here lies 
the value of his book. 

And in what consists the merit of Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald’s History of Pickwick? 
Scarcely in the arrangement. "Doubtless the 
student, preparing to face Calverley’s famous 
examination paper, would find the volume 
useful; but he would be a student of. un¬ 
usually placid temperament if he did not, 
now and again, “ utter a word profane ” at 
the want of order and method with which 
his text-book has been compiled. And 
if the student saw causo to grumble, tho 
general reader too might, not unjustly, utter 
an occasional word of complaint on points 
of style and criticism. But, after all, 
Pickwick is Pickwick, and its story will bear 
much telling and re-telling. Mr. Fitzgerald 
has a great deal to say on the origin of the 
book, the illustrations, the various editions, 
and other matters cognate and collateral— 
and Pickwick is a theme almost inexhaustibly 
interesting. 

“ I don’t think my father ever had a single 
morbid thought,” says his daughter; and 
may not this be the secret of Dickens’s 
lasting popularity ? For, after ail, the fn 
do sicclc, with its diseases and affectations of 
disease, is, as one may hope, but a passing 
phase. A new century will soon be upon us; 
and even in this, which is so old, healthiness 
of thought and feeling still keep their 
charm. 

Frank T. Mauzials. 


Declarations and Letters on the Vatican Decrees , 
1860-1887. By Dr. Dellinger. (Edin¬ 
burgh : T. & T. Clark.) 

In this volume of 178 pages, there are 
twenty-seven documents and an appendix. 
The longer and the more important of them 
are three papers, written by Dr. Dollinger 
in 1869 and early in 1870, about the general 
question of Infallibility, and about the 
extraordinary procedure of the Vatican 
Council; and two letters, written in 1871 
and in 1887 to two archbishops of Munich, 
in which Dr. Dollinger states and re-states 
the historical perplexities that were pro¬ 
voked or revived in him by the Vatican 
decrees. The remainder of the volume is 
occupied with official correspondence about 
Dr. Diillinger’s excommunication, and with 
overtures that were made to him by' several 
friends. There are some answers to the 
incessant reports that ho had submitted; 
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and there are two exuberant invocations to 
his piety or his fears, addressed to him by 
“ A Lady of High Rank.” They show 
more evidence of her fervour than of her 
intolligenco; thoy are more creditable to 
her zeal than to her tact. 

Intelligence and tact are too often absent 
from theological encounters : 

“ Satire or sense, alas, can Sporus feel.” 

But there are those who assert that the 
Pope’s Infallibility means little more than 
our own constitutional phrase, “ the King 
can do no wrong ” ; by partisans of this 
kind, the Pope is described as the living 
representative of the law of nations, as the 
mouthpiece of the general conscience. 'Yet 
theEnglish constitution was almost shattered 
by James II., who managed to do a great 
deal of wrong; and the papal authority 
has been misused by cunning diplomatists 
like Clement VII., by fond parents like 
Paul III. or Alexander VI., by practical 
men-at-arms like Julius II., by ghostly 
warriors like Paul IV., or Boniface VHI., 
or Hildebrand. Though fallible, these 
men were dangerous enough; infallible 
as well ns audacious, there would, have been 
no limit to their pretensions. But so care¬ 
fully are the latent powers of Infallibility 
fenced about, so rigorously are they guarded, 
that the Infallible Pope himself, though he 
walks per ignes suppositos cineri doloso, is 
almost insured against an}’ sudden emission 
or any violent access of his omniscience. 
He is in peril, rather, from the fallible 
instruments upon which he must rely ; or 
from the average understanding of the 
universal Church, to which alone he can 
address himself infallibly. 

Dr. Bollinger, however, does not trouble 
himself with particular instances, or with 
theoretical objections. Even the more 
vigorous upholders of Infallibility minimise 
it in their official declarations ; but in the 
face of history, of tradition, and of theology, 
it is inconceivable, to Dr. Dellinger, that 
the Popes should be infallible at all. His 
objections are precise and practical; they 
are derived from a knowledge of history at 
once minute and wide; they are directed 
by a long training in theology; they are 
urged by a mind which is at the same time 
acute and moderate. No opinion, says Dr. 
Ddllinger, may be raised to the certain 
honours of a dogma, unless it be proved to 
fulfil the three conditions, and to show the 
threo marks, of being genuine: viz., 
“ universality, antiquity, and general con¬ 
sent.” In addition to these marks or notes, 
the opinion must bo contained implicitly in 
existing articles of faith. It must form 
part of the “ deposilum fdci,” of “the faith 
once delivered to the saints; ” it must not 
be a novel truth; it must not be contrary 
to existing truths. If St. Paul had believed 
that St. Peter was infallible, it might be 
easier to believe the infallibility of Pius IX. 
It was once an existing truth, that Councils 
were superior to Popes; it is now an existing 
truth, that Popes are superior to Councils. 
,l Non rut mendacium,” we can only repeat 
with Saint Augustine, “ red mysterium 
and we certainly hold this contradiction to 
bo sufficiently mysterious. Dr. Dollinger 
is less reverent, and he ventures to explore 
the mystery. Tho doc-tripe of Infallibility, 


he says, is not ancient nor universal; because 
it only appeared late in the "Western Church, 
and was then supported by documents which 
are now universally admitted to be forged. 
The forger, however, is not absolved, but 
applauded; he is splendido mendax, in omne 
aevum nolilis ; and from the most credible 
documents, from the most creditable proceed¬ 
ing, more profit could not bo derived, nor a 
more serious argument deduced. In the 
Eastern Church, the doctrine was never 
known at all; and by none of the Fathers 
are those texts upon which the Ultra- 
montanes now rely so interpreted as to 
justify the dogma of Infallibility. Tho 
doctrine, therefore, is not universal, and it 
is not ancient. It was resisted, also, says 
Dr. Dollinger, by many Churches and by 
many teachers of theology; neither tho 
Germans, nor the French, nor tho English 
were favourable to it: that is, it com¬ 
mended itself to the Italian theologians, 
and to some professors who were more 
“Italianate” than their masters. Based 
originally upon forgeries, it won the appro¬ 
bation of St. Thomas, and thus passed into 
the text-books of theology, but only as an 
opinion authorised and probable, not as a 
belief to be enforced; and it was rejected 
by the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth 
century. The doctrine was, however, 
patronised by the Jesuits; in the Latin 
countries, and wherever their influence was 
supreme, it became dangerous to question 
it. Thus propagated, from being merely 
probable it became almost certain; it was 
popularised by the writings of St. Alphonso 
Liguori, and at length the Church was 
prepared for its discussion and definition. 
But tho whole procedure of the Yatican 
Council, as Dr. Dollinger remarks, was 
entirely novel: its business was arranged 
for it beforehand; the bishops had no 
power to introduce questions freely; their 
discussions were hardly free; and the 
dogma was accepted at last, not by unani¬ 
mous consent, but by the vote of a majority, 
os in the profane assemblies of modern 
times. In every one of these particulars 
the Yatican Council, says Dr. Dollinger, 
differed from the old and authoritative 
councils of the Church. 

So far, as it would seem to an outside 
observer, Dr. Dollinger’s facts and reasonings 
are unassailable; and to one who does not 
believe in an infallible Church they must 
always be unassailable. Dr. Dollinger, 
however, appears to hold that the Church 
was infallible up to 1870; but after that 
time, after the time it disagreed with him¬ 
self, it became fallible and erring, the victim 
of tyranny and fraud. Dr. Dollinger would 
argue that the question of Infallibility is 
an historical question, and that he, rather 
than the Roman Church, is the infallible 
expounder of history. There is a famous 
saying of Cardinal Manning’s, that “the 
Church triumphs over history ” : that is, 
the Church may contradict herself, and the 
faithful may ignore her inconsistency; and 
it is only in some such way that the 
historical difficulties in the question of 
Papal Infallibility can bo met. To one who 
meets it as Dr. Dollinger does, as a lawyer 
would meet a question of evidence, tho 
answer must be adverse to the Yatican 


decrees. It is an old puzzle in the schools 
to say, “ You boliovo in the Bible because 
the Church tells you it is inspired, but you 
believe in the Church because the Bible 
testifies to its divine mission ” ; and thus the 
theological inquirer eddies round the vicious 
circle and finds no end, “ in wandering 
mazes lost.” The circle has been intersected, 
the maze has been more entangled, by the 
Yatican decrees. As Dr. Dollinger well says, 
he spent a long life in maintaining the infal¬ 
libility of the Church, the fallibility of 
Popes, the inferiority of Popes to Councils; 
and ho had with him all the Fathers, all tho 
Councils, and theologians of such weight as 
Bossuet and Fenelon; yet he is called upon 
in his old age to renounce his former teach¬ 
ing, to pronounce it erroneous ; that is, to 
condomn not only himself, but tho un¬ 
swerving tradition and the infallible utter¬ 
ances of the mediaeval and of the early 
Church. Perhaps this was rather more than 
Cardinal Newman ever contemplated when 
he composed his essay upon “Development.” 
In Dr. Dollinger’s opinion the widest theory 
of development cannot embrace facts which 
are the contradictories of one another; such 
facts can only bo accepted by an act of 
intellectual suicide, by that complete 
sacrifizio dell’ inlelletto which is recommended 
by the Jesuits. No doubt, if the human 
race had been unprovided with reason and 
with conscience, an infallible Pontiff would 
have been almost a necessity; but, being 
reasonable and responsible, he may be an 
encumbrance to us, especially if his utter¬ 
ances clash with known truths or with the 
former decisions and opinions of the infallible 
instrument. Unless we are prepared to 
abdicate our faculties, to deny our very 
nature, and to make the sacrifizio dell’ 
intelletto, there cannot be a greater fallacy 
than that which is current now, that there is 
no mean nor resting-place between Rome 
and Agnosticism. The affairs of tho 
universe are not managed in this absolute 
and autocratic way: it is in the mathe¬ 
matics alone that we have this naked and 
brutal certainty; and the whole tradition of 
Christianity, from St. Paul downwards, 
assures us that wo are not destined to have 
a certain vision in this world, that we must 
be content with probabilities, that wo can 
only see things vaguely as in a glass. 
“ L'Eglisc garde le silence,” i was once 
observed ; and a wicked writer added, “ she 
did well, since she had nothing else to 
nurse.” What else there was wo may see 
by the case of Spain, whero the sacrifizio 
dell’ intelletto was made by the state, and 
where tho infallible Church had a fair chance 
to develop its logical consequences. The 
Church may have triumphed over history 
for a time; but time has brought its revenge, 
and it may be argued plausibly that history 
is triumphing over the Church, not in Spain 
alone, but in all the Latin countries. In the 
New World, where healthier councils pre¬ 
vail, where the Roman Church has a fair 
field and no favour, where she is not 
embnrrassed by her own unfortunate tradi¬ 
tions, she does not indeed triumph "over 
history, but she will appear triumphant in 
history, triumphant over barbarity, and 
ignorance, and misery. 

ARTHUR G ALTON. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

An Old Maid’s Love. By Maarten Maartens. 
In 8 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Lady of My Own. By Helen Prothero 
Lewis. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Steven Vigil. By Daniel Dormer. In 2 
vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Was iShe Mis Wife ? From the German of 
W. Heimburg. By Helen Wolff. (Eden, 
Eemington, & Co.) 

Dazzled. By Houghton Townley. (Trischler.) 

Dagmar. By Helen Shipton. (A. H. Innes 
& Co.) 

Ednor Whitlock. By Hugh MacColl. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Forbidden by Law. By Barry Cottingham. 
(Trischler.) 

M. Maartens writes vigorously in An Old 
Maid's Love, and with life-like fidelity to 
nature. It is a Dutch story of the sacrifices 
which a kindly-hearted but rigidly Puritanic 
woman, Suzanna Varelkamp, makes to 
reclaim her adopted nephew, Arnout 
Oostrum, to the paths of virtue. Oostrum 
belonged to the class of young men of whom 
it was enigmatically remarked that “ there 
is always harm in a man in whom you can 
see so much good.” As drawn, he is a 
fine, manly, straightforward fellow; and no 
wonder that his little sweetheart, Dorothy, 
idolised him. But alas! there appears 
upon the scene a handsome, brilliant French¬ 
woman, who becomes an inmate of the same 
house through having sprained her foot. 
She is something so completely novel in 
Oostrum’s experience, and is so beautiful 
and so full of esprit, that she lures the youth 
completely into her toils and elopes with 
him. Then it is that the “old maid,” 
Suzanna, proves her love. Torn to the 
heart by her boy’s sin, she resolves that he 
must marry the partner of his fall; but to 
her horror she discovers that the French 
viscountess has a husband living. Nothing 
daunted, she yields up her entire fortune to 
compel the husband to sue for a divorce so 
that the guilty ones may marry. How 
matters are disposed of at the end we 
shall not reveal, but we may say at 
once that the story is very clever and 
very original. Though the author is a 
Hollander, he writes with perfect com¬ 
mand of the English language. He 
has an epigrammatic way of describing 
character. Suzanna, for example, is a 
woman “ who loved her God and her store- 
cupboard ”; but she did not “ love her 
neighbour over much,” nor yet “ herself to 
any excess of unrighteousness, knowing 
with a perfervid knowledge that she was 
altogether abominable and corrupt.” Old 
Baas Yroom is an amusing creation. Ho 
will not give up smoking “ because he has 
read in his Bible how the people praised 
the Lord with their pipes ” ; and pursuing 
further the same original methods of 
exegesis, he declines to give up drinking 
because he has been exhorted to “ test the 
spirits.” There is an old lady who makes 
a most remarkable will, and whose daily 
life is a protest against “ the God-forgetting 
luxury of our times.” Then there are two 
notaries, one pf whom draws the other’s 


attention to a very beautiful girl, but the 
latter severely replies, “ I never notice such 
things in business hours, nor should you.” 
Mynheer van Donselaar is very vehement 
against artistic tastes of all kinds. “Every 
artist is a liar—as he must be, for art is 
lies—but every liar is by no means an 
artist. It takes a good deal to become a 
thoroughly artistic liar.” Poor Suzanna is 
like many others whose zeal is in excess of , 
knowledge. “ You are one of God’s 
fanatics,” Pastor Jacob said to her, “ but 
you do the devil’s work.” This novel is 
strong both in humour and in pathos. 

While there is no special appropriateness 
in the title of Miss Prothero Lewis’s novel, 
A Lady of My Own, the story itself is not 
without its merits. Matthew Moore, the 
Liberal politician, who defeats old Admiral 
Shipley, his Conservative opponent, is a 
terrible specimen of boorishness and 
cruelty. He has hurried his wife, a deli¬ 
cate, sensitive creature, into her grave; and 
he pursues a similar course with their 
daughter, Hyacinth, who has inherited all 
her mother’s fine qualities and high poetic 
temperament. He even goes the length of 
striking her, and this indignity causes her 
to leave her home and place herself out of 
his power. By a strange coincidence, the 
son and daughter of the victorious candi¬ 
date fall in love with the daughter and the 
son of the defeated one. Much of the 
narrative is occupied with the record of 
their attachments, their trials, and dis¬ 
appointments ; and it must be said that a 
considerable number of the latter fall to 
their share. One very original incident in 
the story is the delivery of a speech by the 
young scapegrace Shipley in favour of his 
father, but given in the dress and voice 
of the orator’s maiden aunt. Altogether, 
the election produces a good deal of fun, 
mixed with no little heart-burning. Persia 
Shipley marries Sir Bupert Mountsteven, 
in response to her father’s dying request; 
but she is called upon to go through much 
anguish and suffering with her unworthy 
husband. The death of Persia in the midst 
of a frightful thunderstorm breaks him 
down completely, but ultimately makes a 
better man of him. As for old Moore, he 
obtains more than he deserved, namely, 
the forgiveness of his daughter. After 
long and weary wanderings she is discovered 
by Loverton Shipley, and the two are 
happily married. The author may be con¬ 
gratulated upon having written a novel that 
is in some parts really striking. 

Without being in any way noticeable 
from the literary point of view, Steven Vigil 
is a good, wholesome story. Steven him- 
himself is a much-tried being, who loses his 
saintly mother early, while his very unsaintly 
father lives on to plague by his villainies 
his son in particular and the world in 
general. He is a most ingenious rascal, 
turning up in various guises, and completely 
defying Scotland Yard and all its works. 
A sad picture is given of schoolboy life at 
Grindem House, a kind of second Do-the- 
Boys Hall, from which the hero, driven 
desperate by cruelty, at length manages to 
I make his escape. The one bright episode 
| in his subsequent career is his meeting 


with Mary Demaine, the daughter of an 
atheistical profossor. Mary is quite different 
from her father, being as spiritually 
minded as she is beautiful in person. A 
selfish baronet, Sir Hector Danger, runs 
the villain of the story pretty close in 
wickedness. 

The little story, Was She Mis Wife ? which 
Miss Wolff has translated from the German, 
is very pathetic in its main incidents. It 
illustrates the never ceasing sacrifice which 
is undertaken by one portion of the race 
for the happiness and comfort of the other. 
In this instance the sufferers are the mother 
and sister of a volatile and worthless 
lieutenant, who is not worthy of a tithe of 
the love and devotion showered upon 
him. 

Dazzled is a most extraordinary sketch, 
which it were unkind to examine too closely. 
A doctor, who has neglected a lucrative 
practice in a desirable neighbourhood to 
pursue a chimera, relates his experiences. 
The idea which absorbs him is the power to 
unravel the mysteries of blindness, and to 
be able to give some man who has been 
born blind his sight. But for the attainment 
of his object he has to commit a crime, and 
to bring down upon himself that everlasting 
darkness which he dispels from the vision of 
another. The idea is a singular one, and it 
is morbidly worked out. In intent he com¬ 
mits the crime, though he is saved from the 
actual guilt of murder. 

Dagmar is a brightly-written novel, deal¬ 
ing with the steadfast love of a very high- 
minded and beautiful girl for one who at 
first sight seems scarcely worthy of her. 
Maurice Caryl returns to England after a 
long sojourn abroad, and for some time 
ho successfully personates a dead friend, 
Maurice Claughton, entering upon his 
estates, and being received as the real heir. 
He falls deeply in love with Dagmar Tyndal; 
and feeling that he is not worthy of her 
affection while he is posing before the world 
as an impostor, his better nature prevails, 
and he unburdens himself of his secret. 

Headers of Mr. MacColl’s previous story, 
Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet, will not need 
to be told that he is a writer possessing a 
distinct individuality of his own. What¬ 
ever merits or defects his stories may reveal, 
they are certainly original. In his new 
venture, Mr. MacColl shows us a youth of 
great promise who passes through the dark 
and gloomy throes of scepticism, to emerge 
finally into the clear atmosphere of faith 
beyond. Some of the discussions on evolu¬ 
tion and theology may seem just a little 
tedious, but they are ably conducted. There 
is a thread of romance running through the 
narrative which invests it with sufficient 
interest for those persons who do not care 
for polemics. 

The havoc that can be wrought by a 
wicked woman finds its thousandth exem¬ 
plification in Forbidden by Laic. The story 
is written with some power, and the wrongs 
of Jack Darnley must elicit a sympathetic 
feeling in the breast of the reader. 

G. Barnett Smith. 
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RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Messianic Prophecies in Historical Succession. 
By Franz Delitzsch. Translated by S. J. 
Curtiss. (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) Should 
the heavy task undertaken by the authors of 
I.u.r Mundi someday be touched by members 
of the Evangelical school in the National 
Church, they may justify themselves by the 
authority of Franz Delitzsch, Tho “ boundless 
negations” and “unspiritual profanity” of 
the newer criticism have reduced Biblical 
science to chaos, according to this faithful 
champion of doctrinal orthodoxy. And yet he 
has the comforting assurance that “this crisis 
will become a lever [?] for progressive know¬ 
ledge,” and calls upon students to “ recognise 
the elements of truth which are in the chaos 
and to gather them out.” The spirit of this 
volume, which is its author’s parting gift, is 
far better than the execution. There must be 
a connexion between the Old Testament and 
the New, but we question whether Delitzsch 
has found it. He was, perhaps, too imaginative. 
But even those who hold this opinion will 
gratefully acknowledge the manifold stimulus 
and instruction which these pages afford. 
Everything that Delitzsch wrote is scholarly. 
We would particularly mention the discussion 
of Gen. iii. Id, xlix. 10, and Isa. vii. 13-17; 
also the argument (p. 88) for the Davidio descent 
of Jesus Christ. That Delitzsch makes large 
concessions to criticism need hardly be said. 
He also admits, in a qualified sense of the 
words, both legends and myths. Why should 
not others of his school follow him, and improve 
upon his work ? 

Messianic Prophecy: its Origin, Historical 
Growth, and relation to New Testament Ful¬ 
filment. By Edward Biehm. Second edition. 
Translated by Lewis A. Muirhead. With an 
Introduction by A. B. Davidson. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark.) The late Prof. Biehm was a 
Vermitteluuystheolog of the best sort—devout, 
learned, and judicious. We can warmly recom¬ 
mend the present work, which has the author’s 
latest corrections. Dr. Davidson speaks half 
regretfully of the long discussion of 
Hengstenberg’s and Konig’s views on 
prophetic inspiration. But seeing that Konig 
has lately been mentioned, perhaps in ignor¬ 
ance, as in some sense a pattern for Old 
Testament scholars in the English Church, it 
may be as well for the student to bo told what 
sort of supematuralism Konig draws from the 
interpretation of the Old Testament. With 
all its imperfections, the book remains the best 
introduction to the subject for orthodox 
readers. The translator has done his work 
well. He has wisely broken up some of the 
awkward sentences of the original, but has not 
tampered with tho sense. 

“ The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges.” —The Book of Psalms, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. Vol. I. By A. F. Kirk¬ 
patrick. (Cambridge : University Press.) 
Tho present volume comprises the first of 
the five books into which the Psalter is 
divided. From a purely literary point of 
view it deserves high, though not tho highest, 
commendation. Great care has been taken in 
the selection of the matter, and the reader can 
nowhere be in doubt as to the meaning of the 
author. In the case of a book like the Psalter, 
the literature relative to which would fill a 
small library, and which, by its frequent diffi¬ 
culty, justifies a variety of opinion, this is no 
unmeaning praise. Philologically, too, the 
book is quite as good as we have a right to 
ask in the Cambridge School and College Bible. 
A freer attitude towards the Massoretic text has, 
indeed, now and then been permitted by the 
editor of the series; but respect for the Author¬ 
ized Version, and for those who believe in 
it, cannot but restrain even bolder critics 


than Prof. Kirkpatrick from often touching 
the received text. The only text-critical note 
we have found (on Ps. xxxvii. 28) justifies the 
hope that Prof. Kirkpatrick may some day 
contribute to the critical study of the Septuagint 
in the manner so ably exemplified byBaethgen. 
Exegetically, the author limits himself to the 
surface or grammatical meaning, without 
touching the important questions of Biblical 
theology which arise out of the Psalms. For 
“schools,” this was perhaps (but by no means 
certainly) wise; for “colleges,” the omission 
is somewhat to be regretted. It is when we 
come to the higher criticism that we have more 
serious objections to offer. It may be legiti¬ 
mately asked whether the Psalter does or does 
not contain pre-Exilic psalms; it can hardly 
at this time of day be assumed on critical 
grounds that any of the psalms, in their pro- 
sent form, are of Davidic authorship. Would 
it not have been better to put aside tho ques¬ 
tion of age and authorship altogether, except 
when there was almost complete unanimity 
among living or very recent critics; or, at any 
rate, to say only that a particular psalm is 
“ probably pre-Exilic,” not that it is Davidic, 
or even that it is of the Davidic age ? Prof. 
Kirkpatrick has, however, avoided all dis¬ 
paraging language towards less conservative 
scholars; and we can well understand the 
“ pietas ” which binds him to a revered teacher 
of strongly conservative leanings—the present 
Bishop of Durham. 

The Massoretic Text and the Ancient Versions 
of the Book of Micah. By John Taylor. 
(Williams and Norgate.) The name of the 
author of this useful essay on the text of Micah 
is almost a new one; we may hope soon to 
meet with it again. Methodical text-criticism 
is one of the best exercises of a young scholar, 
and the difficulty of the text of the short 
Book of Micah justifies a fresh attempt to 
estimate the possibility of correcting it by the 
help of the ancient versions. True, Eoorda and 
Byssel have done good work in this field 
already ; but Boorda is too bold, while Byssel’s 
instructive book may be embarrassing to some 
readers from tho ctftaprehensiveness of its 
contents. It is no injustice to Dr. Taylor to 
remark that, probable as his proposed correc¬ 
tions of the text may often be, it is by his 
method and his collection of facts that he has 
chiefly earned the gratitude of English 
Btudents. Nor must we omit to mention that 
he has laboured under the disadvantage of 
working at a distance from large libraries. 

Hiob. Nach F. G. E. Hoffmann. (Kiel' 
Haeseler.) A small book on a great subject, 
limited to the sifted personal results of a com- 

f etent scholar, is heartily to be welcomed. 

'rof. Hoffmann is well known both for his Syriac 
learning and for his sometimes startling emenda¬ 
tions of the text of the Old Testament. One 
may not always agree with the latter, but 
must acknowledge that none but a scholar 
and a keen critic could have offered them. In 
thirty pages the author sets forth his view of 
the plan of the original poem, and the growth 
of scepticism in the mind of the sufferer, of the 
supplementary speeches of Elihu,andof passages 
interpolated (as we are told) by a weak-minded 
zealot. Then follows a new translation, with 
brief footnotes justifying the many novelties of 
reading and rendering. So far as we have been 
able to form an opinion, it is not an altogether 
favourable one. There is much ingenuity, but 
still more audacity. Take this instance: “When 
the slanderer (a hd0o\ot) goeth about, thou shalt 
be hidden; thou hast nought to fear when a 
demon cometh ” (v. 21). And this: "But ye 
are such as stick together lies; patchers of 
idols ( Qotzenflicker ) are ye altogether ” (xii. 3), 
with the gloss; "The God whom ye imagine is 
(but) an idol.” But the freshness of the transla¬ 


tion is in a high degree stimulative, and grains 
of gold will reward a careful search. 

Index to Dr. Posey's Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets. (Walter Smith and Innes.) A useful 
but not perfect work. Dr. Pusey’s commentary 
iscalled “explanatory and practical.” Itseems 
to us that the practical element is unduly 
prominent in this index, which often reads liko 
a sermon. Tho solid learning hidden away in 
the small-print notes (not to speak of tho 
introductions) receives no attention whatever. 
There is no heading “ Hebrew language.” 

Franz Delitzsch : a Memorial Sketch. By Samuel 
Ives Curtiss. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 
This latest memorial sketch of the great 
Hebraist is valuable for its disclosures on his 
early life. It will serve to satisfy curiosity till 
the definitive biography by Herr Faber, lately 
a missionary to the Jews and now a country 
pastor, has appoared. The photographic por¬ 
trait is disappointing; better ones certainly 
exist. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 

History of South Africa, 1705-1834. By 
George McCall Theal. (Sonnenschein.) Mr. 
McCall Theal’s new volume of his History of 
South Africa begins with the surrender of Cape 
Colony to the British force in 1795, and ends 
with the first year of the governorship of Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban. This is a period in many 
ways more interesting than the preceding ones 
about which Mr. Theal has written, but not so 
recent that he runs any risk of wounding the 
feelings of persons now living, or of entering 
on interminable controversies. Mr. Theal, as 
before, writes with great candour and fairness. 
He gives, on the whole, high characters of the 
governors sent out to the Cape, whoso appoint¬ 
ments reflect credit on the successive ministers 
who selected them. Perhaps he is a trifle hard 
on Lord Macartney, who may have been 
arbitrary; but was he more so than most 
colonial governors a hundred years ago ? And 
it must not be forgotten that it was during his 
tenure of office that torture was finally 
abolished. Lord Charles Somerset first estab¬ 
lished an asylum for lepers; and-slavery was 
extinguished under Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
December 1,1834. The author’s remarks on the 
effects of the abolition of slavery both on the 
whites and blacks are well worth reading. 
While admitting that slavery could not have 
been allowed to continue, he considers that the 
methods adopted to put an end to it caused 
widespread misery amongst the white inhabit¬ 
ants of the Cape; they amounted, in fact, to 
the confiscation of something like two millions’ 
worth of property in a small and poor com¬ 
munity. That the abolition benefited the 
blacks ho states to be doubtful. But it can 
hardly be a matter of doubt that the negro 
slaves at the Cape, as elsewhere, were totally 
unfitted for the sudden gift of complete free¬ 
dom ; and their descendants now are as un¬ 
thrifty, as careless of the future, and as ready 
to rely on the benevolence of the whites in 
cases of emergency as were their fathers fifty- 
five years ago. We must repeat what we have 
said before—that Mr. Theal’s work is on too large 
a scale, and out of proportion to the interest of 
his subject. But this is less felt in the present 
volume, and everyone must admire his industry 
and accuracy. He provides a good index and 
some very clear maps. 

A Colonial Tramp. Travels and Adventures 
in Australia and New Guinea. By Hume 
Nisbet. In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) Mr. 
Nisbet is wanting neither in ability nor power 
of observation; and if he was less diffuse, less 
given to smart writing, and less prejudiced, he 
might produce an interesting and readable 
book, His extraordinary dislike, not to say 
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hatred, of England and all her institutions is 
unaccountable, and must tend to make his 
readers distrustful of the praises he lavishes on 
the Australian colonies. Ho describes England 
as “ that little paddock of meagre, starved-out 
soil.” We mignt ask him if he has ever com¬ 
pared the average number of bushels of wheat 
grown per acre m England and in Australia; 
if he would do so he would find that meat/re 
and starved-out were epithets hardly applicable 
to the country he vilifies. Again, he has 
decided that asylums for the destitute are the 
fruits of our iniquitous game laws. Yet he finds 
these asylums in Australia, where there are no 
game laws. But this docs not shako his decision 
as to the origin of asylums; nor does he seem 
to be aware that game laws exist in democratic 
republics, such as France and Switzerland, as 
well as in some of the colonies. One traveller 
he meets has brought out from England his 
“insular prejudices”; another has gone over 
the colonies “ with a proper pair of John 
Bull’s specially-manufactured British smoke- 
tinted spectacles over his eyes.” Are there not 
prejudices besides insular ones, and other 
specially-manufactured spectacles besides John 
Bull’s? Mr. Nisbet goes out of his way to 
run down English institutions. He tells us a 
sad story of a young Australian who, having 
gained honours at Oxford, was lost on his return 
voyage; but he spoils the story by talking of 
“ owl-like Oxford and poll-parrot prizes.” It 
is a pity he does not allude to the end of the 
Australian strikes in a glowing passage on an 
eight hours’ demonstration at Melbourne; and 
that he has not read the last work on Nelson 
before writing as he does of that hero. Mr. 
Nisbet’s figures and measurements are some¬ 
what suspicious. Can it be true that rabbits in 
Australia are three times the size of our wild 
rabbits, and that gum trees planted in 1851 
are now 150 feet high ? We are startled in the 
first volume by reading that Western Australia 
is eighty times larger than Great Britain ; at 
the end of the second volume this is set right, 
and that colony is reduced to “about eight 
times the size of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
The best part of Mr. Nisbet’s work is undoubt¬ 
edly that about New Guinea. This is his 
method, “I have not taken the reader 
through the country exactly as I travelled 
along it myself, preferring to scamper 
over it quickly, as I like to go over picture 
galleries, and then return more slowly, linger¬ 
ing over tho bits which strike me most.” IIo 
is much taken with the natives and their beauty, 
and finds opportunities of contrasting them 
with our own race, much to the disadvantage 
of ourselves. What he tells us of their funeral 
customs is too horrible and revolting to bear 
quotation. Towards their cannibalism he is 
very lenient. In spite of tho immense 
superiority of Australia to England, our 
author has the candour to write : “I do not 
want to tempt any poor man to go out to 
Sydney thinking'to make his fortune there, for, 
candidly, I don’t think ho will, any more than 
he might in London.” Mr. Nisbet is an artist, 
and his two volumes are profusely illustrated, 
and some of the cuts are very pretty. The 
work has neither index nor map. 

Vicissitudes of Bush Life in Australia and 
New Zealand. By Dugald Ferguson. (Sonnen- 
schein.) Though this work is cast in the form 
of a novel, we presume that it is founded on the 
experiences of the author and of others besides 
himself. We add “of others,” as it is highly 
improbable that any single individual- could 
havo gone through so many adventures and 
rescued so many men and women from such 
exceedingly critical situations as Duncan Far- 
quharson, the hero. The book abounds with 
the exciting elements of Australian romance ; 
and we have a young lady, possessed of every 
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charm, who is determined to fall in love with a 
bushranger, handsome, bravo, and chivalrous : 

“ For my part,” she says, “ if ever I do marry 
anyone, it will be some dashing bushranger, with 
whom I can roam through the bush and live in 
some romantic cave like Maid Marion with Robin 
Hood.” 
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Under tho title of Life's Handicap, Messrs 
Macmillan will publish shortly a collection of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s short stories which 
appeared from time to time in Macmillan's 
Magazine. Included among them will be “ The 
Man who was,” and “The Courtship of Dinah 
Shadd.” 


The handsome bushranger turns up at the 
right—or, rather, for the young lady’s happi¬ 
ness, the wrong—moment; brave, certainly, 
but haidly chivalrous. His schemes, his 
escapes, and his villainies fill a large part of 
the book; but we must leave them to tho 
reader to unravel. The hero does not succeed 
in Australia, for ho leaves it as poor a3 he 
entered it in 1850. He then goes to New Zealand, 
where most of the other characters of the story 
turn up, and where the denouement takes 
place. The villains are punished and the 
virtuous rewarded in the most melodramatic 
fashion. Wo do not doubt that many will read 
these “ Vicissitudes ” with pleasure, though 
most will wish that the conversations had boen 
a little curtailed. 

Tahiti: the Garden of the Pacific. By 
Dora Hort. (Fisher Unwin.) We havo 
searched Mrs. Hort’s book in vain from 
beginning to end in the hope of discovering an 
answer to the question: when was she in 
Tahiti ? Not a trace of a date is to be found. 
In one place she writes: 

“ Is it a dream, and not a reality, that far-off time 
when I wandered with Margaret through shady 
avenues, between groves of fragrant trees, by limpid 
streams and flowing rivers in the sunny island of 
Tahiti ? It all occurred so long ago.” 

One of the last things she mentions is the visit 
of Prince Alfred to Tahiti; now, as the Prince 
was created Duke of Edinburgh in 1866, it is 
clear that the author must have left the island 
before that year at the latest. We cannot think 
that a visit to Tahiti, made more than twenty- 
five years ago, warrants tho publication of a 
thick volume of 350 pages. Mrs. Hort is lively 
enough, but we have too much of her pets and 
too many descriptions of commonplace people; 
indeed, nothing is too insignificant to be 
made use of in the process of “padding.” 
Most of what she says respecting the tyranny 
and corruption of the French official system is 
probably true. She thus sums up tho system: 
“ In fact, nothing succeeded at Tahiti unless 
through such questionable agencies as bribery 
and corruption.” This system must justly be 
condemned; but wo cannot but think she is too 
sevore, if not too ill-natured, in her remarks on 
the individuals connected with the Government. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
SpenserWilkinson, the author of two well-known 
volumes on Citizen Soldiers and The Brain of 
an Army , are preparing in collaboration a 
popular work upon National and Imperial 
Defence. Account will be taken of the military 
and naval needs of the empire, and of the 
extent and cost of the resources which exist to 
meet them, while suggestions will be made for 
greater efficiency and economy. Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan & Co. will be the publishers. 

Mr. G. A. Aitk ex, the biographer of Steele, 
has written a full life of Dr. John Arbuthnot, 
to be accompanied by a selection from his 
miscellaneous works. The volume, which will 
be published in the autumn by the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, is the first serious 
attempt to give to Arbuthnot his proper posi¬ 
tion among the wits of the eighteenth century. 
It will be furnished with a detailed biblio¬ 
graphy and index. 


Mr. Colvin’s edition of the Letters of Keats, 
which was announced by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. some time ago, will be published in the 
course of June. 

Mr. John Murray has in the press a new 
volume of his series of Student’s Histories, 
dealing with the history of the Roman empire 
from its establishment by Augustus to the 
occasion of Commodus in 180. In fact, it 
covers theperiod from the point at which Dean 
Liddell’s History left off to the point at which 
Gibbon begins. 

Further selections from the posthumous 
writings of the Rev. Aubrey L. Mooro are 
promised by Messrs. Percival, who will shortly 
publish a volume consisting of Ordination 
addresses, and sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford chiefly bearing on The. 
Message of the Gospel. In the autumn the same 
firm will issue a selection from the sermons 
preached by Mr. Moore as Whitehall Preacher, 
1888 and 1889. 

The next volume of the “ Adventure Series ” 
will be The Travels of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
annotated by Prof. Arminius Vambfiry. 

The Christian Theosophical Society will 
publish shortly, through Mr. Elliot Stock, a 
volume entitled Things to Come; or, Essays 
towards the Appreciation of the Christian Idea. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird announce the following 
works as nearly ready;— Cy Boss, a novel, by 
Mellen Cole; Jap>mese Girls and Il'emeu, by 
A. M. Bacon; Zadar Pine and Other Tales, by 
H. C. Bunner; Liberty in Literature, by Col. 
Ingersoll, being a testimonial to Walt Whitman, 
with a new portrait; and a new edition of 
Loomis’s Index Guide to the Art Galleries of 
Europe. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a re-issue of 
the “ Golden Treasury Series,” to be published 
in monthly volumes at the net price of half-a- 
crown. The order of publication wiU not be 
precisely identical with that of the original 
issue; but the two first volumes will be Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics, and Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Children's 
Garland from the Best Poets. 

“ The National Monument for Mazzini ” is 
the title of an essay, by Dr. Karl Blind, 
which will appear in a forthcoming number 
of Murray's Magazine. It will contain 
personal recollections, based upon intimate 
friendship and co-operation for fourteen years, 
about the character, daily life, peculiar views, 
and activity of the ex-tnumvir of tho Roman 
Republic; and many little-known facts will be 
stated in regard to the part Mazzini played in 
decisive movements for the independence and 
unity of Italy. The personality of Garibaldi is 
also touched upon, with whom the writer was 
equally connected by friendship down to his 
death. 

The following are some of the volumes 
which tho Chetham Society have in hand for 
early publication: the third part of Mr. W. A. 
Shaw's Minutes of the Manchester Presbyterian 
Classis, 1616-1661, containing biographical 
notices of all the ministers mentioned, and much 
original unprinted matter; the second part of 
the late Canon Raines’s Fellows of the Collegiate 
Church of Manchester, dealing with the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, edited by 
Dr. F. Renaud; the Chartulary of the Priory 
of Lancaster, edited by Mr. W. O. Boper; and 
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a History of St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, by Lieut.- 
Col. H. Fishwiek. Tho accounts of the 
treasurer for the past year show a balance in 
hand of £834. The hon. secretary of the 
society is Mr. C. W. Sutton, Free Reference 
Library, King-street, Manchester. 

The first edition of Dr. J. C. Atkinson’s 
volume of reminiscences and researches in the 
parish of Danby in Cleveland, which was 
published only last month by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan & Co., and is reviewed in the present 
number of the Academy, is already exhausted; 
a new edition will be ready in the course 
of next week. 

We are asked to contradict tho statement 
that the series of articles on the Waterloo 
campaign, which Col. F. Maurice has been 
contributing to the United Service Magazine, 
will shortly be issued in book-form. 

Mr. G. Barnett Smith, a veteran journalist 
and man of letters, who is perhaps best known 
by his biographies of John Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone, has received a pension of £80 on the 
Civil List. Mr. Barnett Smith has of late been 
compelled, by the state of his health, to leave 
London and take up his residence at Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

Mr. P. H. Wicksteed will deliver a course 
of four lectures on “Ibsen” at the Chelsea 
Town Hall, beginning on Tuesday, June 9. 

Dr. H. Frank Heath has been appointed to 
the lectureship of English language and litera¬ 
ture in the Crystal Palace School of art, science, 
and literature (ladies’ division), in succession 
to the Rev. H. Russell Wakefield, who retires on 
account of impaired health. 

Ox Wednesday next, June 3, Messrs. 
Sotlieby will sell the autograph MSS. of Wilkie 
Collins’s plays, together with the copyright 
and fees accruing therefrom. Appended to the 
same catalogue are a number of autograph 
letters, chiefly of literary interest, including 
the original agreement between Dickens and 
Bentley for the copyright of Barnaby Radge. 
The price, apparently, was £2,000, with an 
additional £1,000 if the sale exceeded ten 
thousand copies, and a final sum of £1,000 
more if the sale exceeded fifteen thousand. 

Messrs. Sothf.by will also be engaged in 
selling, during tho whole of next week, the 
library of the late James Anderson Rose, of 
Wandsworth Common. Tho collection consists 
mainly of the choice books that have been 
published during the present century, including 
large-paper copies and the publications of clubs 
and societies. We may specially mention a 
series of Ruskin’s works, The Germ, and first 
editions of Bewick. 

Ax American Catholic Historical Society has 
just been established at Philadelphia. It would 
be premature to speculate as to its efficiency 
until we have seen some of its publications; 
but wo believe that it has the support not only 
of archbishops and bishops, but also of many 
of tho leading Roman Catholic writers of 
America. It has already acquired the nucleus 
of a good library’. 

We have to record the death of Mr. George 
Alfred Henry Dean, senior partner in the 
publishing firm of Messrs. Dean & Son, Fleet- 
street. He died at Southsea on May 13, in the 
seventieth year of his age. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Lord Walsingham has been elected without 
opposition to the office of High Steward at 
Cambridge, in the room of the late Earl of 
Powis. Lord Walsingham was formerly known 
at Cambridge as a cricketer, and now as a 
prominent member of the syndicate on agri¬ 
cultural education. In the scientific world his 
name ranks high among those who have both 
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advanced and popularised the study of natural 
history. 

The Rev. Dr. Percival, head master of 
Rugby, has been elected to an honorary fellow¬ 
ship at Trinity College, Oxford, of which college 
he was for some time president. 

In congregation at Cambridge on Thursday 
next, Juno 4, tho following grace will bo pro¬ 
posed : 

“ That a syndicate be appointed to consider 
whether it be expedient to allow alternatives, and, 
if so, what alternatives, for Greek in the Previous 
Examination, either to all students or to any 
classes of students other than those already 
exempted.” 

We believe that the only class of students at 
present exempted from taking up Greek are 
natives of India. 

On Tuesday next, Juno 2, a statute will be 
promulgated in Congregation at Oxford for 
the establishment of a day training collego for 
teachers. It provides that persons who are 
under training to become teachers in elemen¬ 
tary schools may matriculate and take the 
usual academical course; and, at the same 
time, it purports to make no fresh demand upon 
the funds of the university. 

TnE Smith’s prizes at Cambridge have been 
awarded as follows:—to Mr. F. W. Dyson, of 
Trinity’, for his essay entitled “ The Potential 
of Ellipsoids of Variable Densities and also of 
the Anchor Ring in External Space ” ; and to 
Mr. H. M. Macdonald, of Clare, for his essay 
entitled “The Self-induction of two Parallel 
Currents.” 

The Rev. W. Eustace Daniel has been 
re-elected Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint 
at Oxford for a further term of two years. 

Mr. J. N. Keynes, university lecturer in 
moral science, has been appointed chief 
secretary for local examinations, and Mr. 
Arthur Berry has been appointed chief secre¬ 
tary for local lectures, both which offices have 
hitherto been filled by Prof. G. F. Browne, now 
Canon of St. Paul’s. 

The following are the numbers of candidates 
for honours in tho several final schools at 
Oxford : literae humauiores, 142 ; modern his¬ 
tory, 120; theology, 65; law, 64; natural 
science, 33; mathematics, 25; oriental lan¬ 
guages, 2. 

An amended list has been issued of tho 
statues which Mr. S. Sandars has offered to 
place in the niches on the exterior of the 
Divinity School, at Cambridge. They are to 
be nine in number ; Archbishops Cranmer and 
Parker, Bishops Fisher, Andrewes Pearson, and 
Lightfoot, and also Erasmus, Whichcote, and 
John Lightfoot. 

Prof. G. J. Romanes, who is at present 
residing at Oxford, will deliver a lecture at 
the meeting of tho Ashmoloan Society next 
Monday. 

At the annual general meeting of the Cam¬ 
bridge Antiquarian Society, held on Wed¬ 
nesday. May 27, the retiring president, Prof. 
T. McK. Hughes, was to deliver an address. 

Dr. C. Waldstein will give a lecture on 
“The Tomb of Aristotle (?) ” at Oxford on 
Wednesday next, June 3, with Prof. Pelham in 
the chair. 

Mr. Georoe Wilkins, who graduated in 
1880, and is known for a book on The Growth 
of the Homeric Pimm (1885), has been elected, 
on a competitive examination, to the vacant 
fellowship at Trinity College, Dublin. 

A catalogue has been printed (Durham: 
Caldcleugh) of the books bequeathed to the 
University of Durham by the late Bishop 
Lightfoot. It extends to ninty-two octavo 
pages. 
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TRANSLATION. 

LA GRANDE OUHSE. 

La Grande Ourse, archipel de 1’Ocean sans bords, 
Scintillait bien avant qu’elle fut rogardee, 

Bien avant qu’il emit des patres en Chaldee, 

Et que Tame anxieuse eftt habite les corps ; 

D’innombrables vivants contemplent depuis lors 
Sa lointaine lueur aveuglement dardee; 
Indiffcrente aux yeux qui l’auront obsedee, 

La Grande Ourse luira sur le dernier des morts. 

Tu n’as pas l’air chrotien, le croyant s’en etonne, 
O figure fatale, exacte et monotone, 

Pareille a sept clous d’or plantes dans un drap 
noir. 

Ta precise lenteur et ta froide limm're 
Dcconcertent la foi: e’est toi qui la premiere 
M’ns fait examiner mes pricres du soir. 

Sully Prudhomme (Lea Epreuvea). 


THE GREAT BEAR. 

A group of islands in a shoreless sea, 

Floats the Great Bear that sparkled overhead 
Ere shepherds trod the pastures of Chaldea, 

Or anxious souls these bodies tenanted. 

Since then unnumbered hosts have lived to see 
Its distant light upon them blindly shed ; 
Indifferent still, the Great Bear vacantly 
Will shine upon the last of all the dead. 

Thou hast no Christian mien ; the faithful fear 
Thy fatal sign, monotonous, severe, 

Seven golden nails studding a sable pall. 

Thy measured movement and thy chilling light 
Confound all faith : ’twas thou who first of all 
Caused me to analyse my prayers at night. 

Rosa Newmarch. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A IIYMN FROM HARLEIAN 7653. 

Freshwater Bay, LW.; May 21,1891. 

Harleian 7653 is a MS. in the British Museum 
written by an Irish scribe in the eighth or ninth 
century. On the recto of fo. 7 there is a copy 
(hitherto supposed to be unique) of a Latin 
hymn which, as it contains one of the earliest 
mentions of St. Patrick, was printed in the 
Bolls edition of the Tripartite Life (p. cxv.). 
But the Harleian copy of this hymn is illegible 
in four places. It is also incomplete at the end. 
I have lately found another copy which, though 
wanting the beginning, seems complete at the 
end, and is legible throughout. This copy is 
in the Lebar Brecc (p. 148 of the facsimile, 
col. 2, 11. 44-55), where it is said to have been 
sung continually by the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
with the Book of Hezekmh in her hand. It 
runs as follows: 

“Rogo partem perfilium ,r. spiritum sanctum .r. 
patriarcas . uii. ,r. omnrs aportolos .r. sancfos 
angrlos ,r. iohannem bauplMlam .r. nouam eclrriam 
.r. enoc " eliam .r. prophetas prrfectos .r. martyrfis 
electos .r. inatum particium .r. sanctum oiricium 
.r. mundi saluatorem .r. meum redemptorem ut 
animam mram ealuare digneris in exitu de corpora. 
te debeo cordis mei exintimo non relinquas in- 
inferno animsin miam pesimam ted ut sit secum in 
sarculo sempitmio ingaudia ut audiam angrlorunt 
uocem drum laudantium, etc.” 

With the help of this copy we may now edit 
the hymn, putting in parenthesis words and 
letters illegible in the Harleian MS., and 
bracketing words omitted therein. 

“ In pace Christi dormiam 
ut nullum malum uideam 
a malis uisionibus 
in noctibus nocentibue, 
ted uitionem uideam 
diuinam ac prophet icam. 

“ Rogo Patrcm ct Filium, 
rogo [etj Spirition sanctum, 
rogo nouam ieclesiam, 
rogo Enoc et Heliam, 
rogo patriarchas (septem), 
rogo Baptistam Iohannem. 

‘ • Rogo et bo(nos) (a)ngel(os), 
rogo ct omnes apostol(os), 
rogo prophetas perfectos, 

(rogo) martyres electos, 
rogo (iu8tu)m Patricium, 
rogo sanctum (Cirici)um. 

“ Bogo mundi Saluator(em), 
rogo nostrum Bedemtorem, 
animam meam saluare * 
in exitu de corpore. 

“ Te deprecor ut debeo 
cordis mei ex intimof 
ne relinquas]; in inferno 
animam meam [pessimam], 

‘ ‘ Sed esseft] tecum in caelo 
in sempitemo gaudio, 

[ut audiam angelorum 
uocem Deum laudantium]. 

The phrase, in noctibus nocentibus (1. 4) seems to 
refer to a popular etymology of nox. The 
mention of sc ecu patriarchs (1. 11) is curious. 
Noticeable also is the eminence ascribed to the 
martyr Cyricius (1. 18) = Cyricus, Cyriacus, 

* Here H. adds digue . . =• digneris LB. 

t Ex intimo corde mei, H. 

! derelinquas, H. 


the Ciric of the Calendar of Oengus, prol. 137, 
whence Mael [Ci]rigg, Petrie’s Christian In¬ 
scriptions in the Irish Language, i. 45. The 
Welsh form of the name is Curig. 

Perhaps some readers of the Academy may 
be able to refer to a third copy of this 
hymn, and thus empower me to correct the 
uideam of 1. 2, which oan hardly be right, as 
the word reoccurs in 1. 5, and to supply a line 
to rhyme with animam meam pessimam (1. 26). 

Whitley Stokes. 


THE LITHUANIAN BIBLE OF 1660. 

Oxford: Mar *3. 1891. 

The following facts may be gleaned from the 
Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 

1. The Synod of Vilna appoints on 6 
July, 1680, Nicolaus Minwid to collect money 
in order to continue the printing of the 
Lithuanian Bible and to finish it (Tanner 
No. 37, fol. 62). 

2. The appeal of Minwid, dated 2 November 
1681, is signed by Tillotson, Dean of Canter¬ 
bury and others (Tanner, No. 36, fol. 161). 
This is followed by a recommendation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London (fol. 162), dated 5 November, 1681 
where mention is made of a collection for the 
same purpose twenty years previously [i.e., 1661, 
in the time of Chilinsky]. A receipt for £100, 
advanced by the Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
among the letters (fol. 167 and 168), dated 
10 November, 1681. Minwid appoints the 
merchant Theodor Jacobson as his agent 
(fol. 176), on 18 November, 1681. 

3. Minwid having been suspected of mis¬ 
management, he wrote a vindicatory letter, 
dated 22 January, 1684' (Tanner No. 34, fol. 
243). This is followed by a document (fol. 245) 
by the Archbishop [?], wherein it is stated that 
in the first collection made twenty years before, 
no profit accrued to the delegates, except £37 
from the sale, to the elders of the Flemish 
Church in London, of the paper which had 
been provided! It is added that the errors 
were so great in the first impression, which had 
been interrupted by the death of the delegate, 
that it was sent back to Lithuania (fol. 245). 

4. Minwid mentions in a letter to Archbishop 
Bancroft, dated 28 July, 1684, the name of a 
certain Johannes Krainsky, who had been a 
delegate more than twenty years earlier 
(Tanner, No. 32, fol. 87). 

5. Finally, in another letter to the Arch¬ 
bishop, dated Birsis, October, 1685, Minwid 
writes the following:— 

“ Eo igitur nomine, millenis vicibus meis te, 
Pater Eminentissme, compello, atque ut tandem 
effectui opus sacrosanct urn versionis Bibliorum in 
Linguam Lithuanicam daretur, rogo” (Tanner, 
No. 31, fol. 213). 

Thus, at the end of 1685 the Lithuanian 
Bible was not accomplished; the sheets printed 
in 1661 and 1662 had been sent to Lithuania, 
no doubt without a title-page, and the frag¬ 
ments preserved at St. Petersburg and at 
Stettin come from these sheets. Bishop 
Wilkins got his Oratio dominica, most likely, 
from Chilinsky, either orally or in manuscript, 
and the others copied Wilkins ; but the riddle 
of the Doxology taken from the London Bible, 
1660 (see Academy, No. 933, col. 469), still 
remains unexplained. 

A. Neubauer. 


“THE GREEK MSS. IN THE VATICAN.” 

Tubingen: May 12, 1891. 

It is only to-day that my attention has been 
called to the Academy of January 24, in which 
Prof. Sunday, under the above heading, reviews 
M. Pierre Batiffol’s book, LaVaticanede Paul III. 
d Paul IV. 


May I be allowed to correct a strange error 
—if it has not been pointed out already—about 
the most famous Greek manuscript in the 
Vatican, the Codex B of the Greek Bible, since 
there is danger that this error may obtain 
wider circulation. Prof. Sanday writes : 

“ The earliest reference to this is in 1533. He 
Batiffol] can find no mention of it in the catal¬ 
ogues before that date; and he is himself of 
opinion that it was brought to Borne by Cardinal 
Bessarion,” &c. 

It is true M. Batiffol says so on p. 82: 

“ On a dit qu’il figurait dans les andens catalogues 
de la Bibliothbque du Vaticane: Vest une erreur, je 
l’ai vainement cherch6 dans l’inventaire de 
Nicolas V., dans celui de L6on X. et dans celui de 
Paul IH.” 

But M. Batiffol is wrong. 

In view of his very definite statement, which 
is directly opposed to the general belief—com¬ 
pare for instance Swete, The Old Testament in 
Greek (p. xvii.): “ The chief glory of the 
Vatican library was one of its earliest acquisi¬ 
tions, appearing in the catalogue of 1475 ”—X 
made inquiries about the matter in Borne, and 
was directed to Vercellone’s Dissertazioni 
Accademiche di Vario Argomento, p. 116. From 
what he there writes it follows, without any 
possibility of doubt, that already in the very 
first Inventarium, drawn up by Platina in 1475, 
Codex B is described among the Greek books 
ne! primo banco as the “ Biblia in tribus 
column is ex membrana.” I trust that by this 
reference the question will be definitively 
set at rest. 

I may venture to mention another question 
about this codex—as to the number of leaves 
wanting in it. Prof. Swete, in the passage 
referred to, states (in 1887): “ The first twenty 
leaves of the original codex have been torn 
away.” Now already in 1881 there had been 
published by Fabiani & Cozza on p. 28 of 
their edition: Laterculi exhibentes vttustissimae 
jKiyellarum notationis vestigia cum recentiori 
collata (see Theol. Lit. Zeitung 1882). Here 
we find, for instance, on the present pages : 

338 rn = 180 [- 360 pages] 

342 PnB = 182 [-364, &c.] 

344 pnr- 183, and soon. 

From this it would seem to follow that only 
22 pages (=11 leaves) are wanting. But the 
modem numeration includes 20 new leaves, 
added to the codex in later times ; the only 
possible conclusion, therefore, is that 31 leaves 
of the original codex have been lost. This 
has been pointed out already by Gregory (but 
not with sufficient clearness) in his New Testa¬ 
ment (p. 450), who further says: “ E quibus 
foliis octo prae/ationem continuisse fasciculorum 
ratio suadet.” An easy reckoning can show how 
many leaves in the handwriting of B would be 
occupied by Genesis i.-xlvi., 28 (the present 
beginning). 

Yet one more error may be corrected, 
apparently copied by Batiffol from the 
Septuaginta-Studies of the undersigned : Andri 
d’Asola was not le gen dre of Aldus Mauritius, 
the famous printer of Venice, but his father- 
in-law. 

E. Nestle. 


EGYPT AND SYRIA IN THE TIME OF THE 
NINETEENTH DYNA8TY. 

The Athenaeum Club: May 28,1881. 

I am obliged to my friend Mr. Sayce for his 
letter. He has taught me much of what I 
know of the earlier history of the East, and 
his views are always fresh and inspiring ; but I 
cannot think that he has at all met my argu¬ 
ments. 

I wrote to point out that his statement that 
Bameses II. had been engaged in continual 
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wars during his whole life was not supported 
by the evidence available to us, which clearly 
limits his wars to the first ten years of his life, 
while the latter fifty were devoted to works j 
of peace, and were entirely free from wars. 

Mr. Sayce admits that the direct evidence 1 
supports my contention; but he remits me to 
the treaty with the Hittites for evidence (1) , 
that the war between the Hittites and the 
Egyptians was carried on until the twenty- 
first year of Ramoses II.; (2) that the war was 
far from being in favour of the Egyptian 
arms; (3) that Rameses was compelled to 

treat on equal terms with the Hittite king; 
(•1) that as the price of peace ho was forced to 
leave the Hittites in quiet possession of Syria, 
to marry a Hittite princess, and to restore to 
their former rights the Egyptian fugitives who 
had fled to the Hittite court. 

Of all this I can find nothing whatever in 
the treaty, which is very accessible in Brugsch’s 
translation. There is not a word in it about its 
having put an end to any existing war. On the 
contrary, it is expressly stated that the occasion 
of Khita-sir sending his envoy to propose a 
treaty was that he had murdered and succeeded 
his brother Mau-than-er as king of the Hittites. 

Again, far from the treaty being any new 
departure which involved some fresh humilia¬ 
tion or some alteration of the relative status of 
the two empires, we are expressly told in it 
that Khita-sir “ would observe the just treaty 
which existed in the times of Sapa-li-li, the 
great king of Khita (who was Khita-sir’s 
grandfather), and likewise the just treaty 
which existed in the times of Mau-than-er, the 
great king of Khita ” [i.e., of his brother); and 
so far as we know the terms of the new treaty 
were precisely those of the old ones. It is 
further remarkable that Rameses is specially 
apostrophised in it as “ one who places his 
boundary marks where it pleases him in all 
lands.” 

There is not a word in the treaty about Syria 
or about leaving the Hittites in quiet possession 
of Syria, nor enacting that Rameses should 
marry a daughter of the Hittite king; and as to 
the arrangement about fugitives it was a mutual 
arrangement, such ns is embodied in almost 
every convention known to me between Eastern 
potentates. Rameses II., no doubt, married a 
Hittite princess; but this was a perfectly 
natural match, and involved no surrender of 
Egyptian prestige. 

I am therefore compelled to maintain to the 
letter my previous contention, that there is no 
available evidence that Rameses II. had any wars 
on his hands after his tenth year, or that the 
Hittites, whose glory had in my view passed 
away at this time, recovered their dominance 
in Syria, south of Kadesh, during his reign. 

In regard to the Egyptian domination over 
Syria and Palestine, it was, so far as we know, 
qualified by occasional rebellion, and this not 
only in the time of Rameses II., but as the 
Tel el Amaraa tablets tell us, in the days of 
the more powerful rulers of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty; but I do not know of any evidence of 
such an outbreak during the reign of Rameses 
II. after his tenth year. 

Mr. Sayce admits that during the reign of 
Menepthah the maritime towns of Syria and 
Palestine were subject to the Egyptians. 
“ But otherwise,” he says, “ Palestine was free 
from Egyptian interference.” I should like to 
ask upon what evidence this statement is 
based; for I know of none, and it is a question 
of very considerable importance when we are 
discussing the date of the Exodus. 

Let me, in conclusion, raise another issue. I 
stated in my former letter that the evidence 
goes to show that the conquest of Palestine by 
the Hebrews could not have taken place at least 
during the domination of the XIXth Dynasty. 

- As a matter of fact, it seems to me impossible 
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to explain it by any theory unless we put it 
after the reign of Rameses III. of the XXth 
Dynasty. Apart from the evidence of Egyptian 
domination in Palestine during his reign, we 
have the crucial difficulty of the Philistines. If 
one thing is more clear than another from 
the books of Joshua and Judges, the Philistines 
were a dominating influence in Palestine 
when the Hebrews entered it. This seems to 
me to fix most irrevocably the Hebrew invasion 
after the Philistine invasion. I am not aware 
that we have any evidence that the Philistines 
were in Palestine before the reign of Rameses 
III. This is a matter, however, upon which 
Mr. Sayce is more competent to speak than 
most of us. It was not my purpose in writing 
to enter into a barren polemic with him, for 
no amount of difference of opinion can alter or 
affect the obligations that I like other people 
are under to him for his brilliant discoveries 
and suggestions. I had in view a real diffi¬ 
culty attending a very important matter 
indeed in human history, namely—the fixing 
of the date of the Hebrew settlement in Pales¬ 
tine. This, I believe, has been very much 
antedated, and a discussion of the problem 
will not unworthily occupy your columns. 

Henry H. Howorxh. 


THE LEGEND OF ETAN-GILGAMOS AND HIS 
KINDRED IN FOLKLORE. 

Leipzig: May 14,1891. 

The letters in the Academy in regard to the 
eagle of Etan-Gilgamos and his kindred in 
folklore have furnished a surprising mass of 
material for comparison. 

Since giving the translation of the Etana 
legend I have joined two more small fragments 
of the legend which relate that Etana went to 
the eagle and repeated his request for the birth- 
plant. Thus we learn that Samas referred him 
to the eagle for help. The word biltu, which 
is used for food or produce, may here mean the 
fruit of the body (Dr. Rudolf Zehnpfund, in the 
Alltjemeine fitting , March 3,1891), and we may 
translate lino 6 of Etana’s prayer for a son : 

Bring the child to birth and grant me a son. 

The fragment referred to above begins with 
a speech of Etana to the eagle, after which 
comes the following conversation : 

The eagle opened his mouth and spoke to Etana; 

“For what have you come? [tell me, I pray] you.’ 

Etana opened his mouth and spoke to the eagle: 

“ My friend, give me the plant which assists 
bearing, 

Show me the plant which assists bearing. 

Bring the child to birth and grant me a son.” 

Compare this with the Mandaean myth of the 
birth of Rustem, the son of Sal, among the 
legends referred to by Dr. Kohler in the 
Academy of March 21 (Petermann’s Reiaen im 
Orient, II., p. 106): 

“ When the time came for Sal’s wife to be 
delivered, the child was so large that she could not 
bring it to birth, and she was near to death. Sal 
then remembered the feather which the eagle had 
given him, telling him to throw it into the fire 
when he needed assistance. Sal does this and 
Simurg appears, and gives his wife an opiate by 
which she is rendered insensible. Her body is 
then cut open and the child removed, after which 
the bird lays bis wings upon the wound and 
heals it.” 

The healing power of the eagle appears in 
other oriental legends. The eagle is the wise 
bird, the healer, and the enemy of serpents; and 
all of these characteristics appear in the eagle 
of the Etana legend. 

The king of the Garudas, referred to by 
Dr. Richard Morris (Academy, April 4), who 
lives far to the north of the ocean, and who 
divides the sea by flapping his wings, in order 


that he may eat the dragons, belongs apparently 
to the class of mythological animals, birds, 
bulls, &c., which arise from the personification 
of clouds, winds, and the forces of nature. We 
find such a personified wind in the Babylonian 
legend of Adapa and the Southwind-bird. 

The text is published in Wincklers’s 
Thontafel/und ans Tell el-Amarna (II., p. 166). 
My friend Dr. Carl Lehmann called my attention 
to the tablet and gave me some valuable 
suggestions as to its contents. Dr. Bezold 
informs me that the tablet was noted by the 
Director of the Berlin Museum, Dr. Ermann, in 
the Sitzbericht d. Kgl. Preuss. Acad. d. Wiss. 
(xxiii., p. 585), and has also been mentioned in 
the Zeitsclirifl fur Aasy. (iii., p. 380). My 
teacher, Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, has given me 
very kind assistance, and I am indebted to his 
rich stores of Assyrian learning for the meaning 
of some of the difficult passages. The text aa 
published is quite perfect. A few corrections, 
however, I owe to the kindness of Dr. Ludwig 
Abel. 

A piece is broken off from one end of the 
tablet, so that both beginning and end of the 
legend are wanting. The story begins in the 
middle of the account of the trouble which led 
to Adapa’s breaking the wings of the South- 
wind: 

“ The Southwind [blew fiercely. It buried him 
beneath the waves]. 

Into the home of the fishes it let him sink 
down. 

‘ 0 ! Southwind, all of your blowings have gone 
over me (?) 

I will break your wings.’ As he spoke with his 
mouth, 

So were the wings of the Southwind broken. For 
seven days 

The Southwind did not blow over the land. Anu 

Inquires of his Messenger the god lla-abrat: 

‘ Why has the Southwind not blown over the laud 
for seven days ’ ? 

His Messenger lla-abrat answers him, ‘ My lord, 

Adapa, the son of Ea, has broken the wings of 
the 

Southwind.’ When Ea heard of these words 

He cried ‘ Help ’ ! Full of wrath (?) he seated 
himself (?) upon his throne.” 

The following six lines are badly mutilated. 
They contain the beginning of an address of 
Ea to Adapa, in which he instructs his son how 
to behave when he is summoned before Anu to 
give an account of his deed. Ea tells him to 
dress himself in mourning, and when he arrives 
at the gates of heaven the gods Tammuz and 
Izzida 

“ 4 Will stand there, will see you, will speak to 
your heart, 

4 For whom it! emit la Adapa, for whom do 
you 

Wear a mourning garment ? Is one of their gods 
dead (destroyed) in our land ? ’ 

4 1 likewise am troubled (about this). Who is their 
god that is destroyed 

In the land? ’ Tammuz and Izzida will look at 
each other kindly ; 

They will lament, (but) they will speak friendly 
Words 

To Anu. They will make (show) Amu's face 
bright 

Towards you. When you stand before Anu, 

Food of death they will furnish you, 

Do not eat it. Water of death they will furnish 
you, 

Do not drink it. A garment they will furnish 
you, 

Clothe yourself with it. Oil they will furnish 
you, anoint yourself. 

Do not neglect the command which I have given 
you. Keep in 

Meaning the word which I have commanded 
you.’ The Messenger 

Of Anu came. 4 Adapa has broken the wings 
Of the Southwind, bring him before me.’ 

.he let him lie (?). He mounted up 

to heaven. 
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As ho (Adapa) came up to heaven and approached 
the gate of Anu, 

Tammuz and Izsdda were standing in the gate 
of Anu. 

They saw Adapa, they cried ‘ Help ’ ! 

‘ Sir, for whom M cmuia, Adapa ? 

For whom do you wear a mourning garment? 

Is their god destroyed in the landP’ ‘I wear a 

Mourning garment: who is their god, that is 
destroyed in the land ? ’ 

Tammuz and Izzida looked at each other kindly, 

They made lamentation. ‘ Adapa, betake your¬ 
self to Anu.’ 

Anu saw him (as he came) inside and said to 
him, 

‘ Como ! Adapa, why have you broken the wings 
of the 

Southwind ? ’ Adapa answered Anu, ‘ My lord, 

I was catching a fish for the house of my master 

In the tea. The ten was as smooth as glass (?) 

(Suddenly) the Southwind blew fiercely. It 
buried me beneath the waves. 

Into the home of the fishes I sank down. In 
the wrath of my heart 

To prevent his returning.’ ” 


The Southwind appears in the inscriptions as 
one of the messengers of the god Anu. With 
the other winds it stands at the side of the 
great storm-god Ramman. It was the most 
dreaded of sill the winds by the Babylonians, 
as it swept up from the sea and caused those 
terrible tidal waves which more than once 
devastated the southern portion of the valley 
of the Euphrates. This Southwind bird is 
closely connected with other gods of the Baby¬ 
lonian mythology. The Stoxmcloud was per¬ 
sonified as the bird Zu, who in the legend 
(dial. Gen., p. 103, ff) robs the morning sun 
of his insigi ia. The translation in Chal. Gen. 
fails to bring out the meaning of the legend. 
A son of Zu is the raincloud bull (iv. R., 23, 1), 
which is described as a great bull—a mighty 
bull—which treads the shining pastures, makes 
the fields rejoice, and sends down showers upon 
the earth. There is here a large field for com¬ 
parison with Yedic mythology, in which winds 
and clouds arc also represented ns bulls and 
cows. 


Two lines are mutilated. Adapa undoubtedly 
explains that he broke the wings of the South- 
wind, and offers some excuse ; for in the next 
lino Anu’s wrath is appeased. Anu then 
inquired why Ea has made so much trouble, or 
something to that effect, and the story 
continues: 

“ He set for him a banqueting dish, and made it 
ready. 

1 We! why should we mourn ? Let them bring 
for him 

Food of life, let him eat.’ Food of life 

They brought for him. Hedidnoteat. Water 
of life 

They brought for him. He did not drink. A 
garment 

They brought for him. He put it on. Oil 

They brought for him. He anointed himself. 

Anu saw him and lamented over him. 

‘ Come ! Adapa, why did you not eat and drink 

So that you do not live ? ’.‘ Ea, my 

master, 

Commanded me, Do not eat, do not drink ’ 

.... to his land.” 

Tho hero Ada(fa)pa is unknown outside of 
this legend. He is a demi-god; for although 
he is the son of Ea, his name is written with the 
determinative of a man. 

“It seems that Adapa was out fishing for the 
family, when the Southwind came up and over¬ 
whelmed him with the waves. In anger he broke its 
wings, and as the Southwind does not any longer 
blow over the land, Anu, the god of heaven who 
has the winds in his tervice, inquired of his mes¬ 
senger, the god Ila-abrat [0 God, though art 
strong (?) ], for the reason. Ila-abrat replied that 
Adapa had broken the wings of the Southwind, 
which news made Anu very angry. Ea perceives 
at once that it will go hard with his son, and 
contrives a plan by which he may appease the 
angry god. He directs his son to clothe himself 
with mourning, and thus secure the sympathy of 
Anu. Ea also relies on his friends Tammuz and 
Izzida, who are watchers at the gate of heaven, to 
speak a good word for his son. He further tells 
Adapa that when he is brought before Anu food 
and drink, a garment, and oil will be given him. 
The two latter ho may use, but must not touch the 
food and drink, as they will bring death. When 
Adapa arrives at Ann's gate, everything comes to 
pass as his father had predicted. When Anu 
inquires why he has broken the wings of the South- 
wind, he explains the matter as best he can.” 

Unfortunately the end of his speech is 
mutilated, and we do not know what excuse 
he offered. It had the desired effect, however, 
and Anu gives up his wrath completely. He 
orders a banquet to be spread for Adapa, and 
furnishes him with food and water of life. 
Adapa, however, remembers tho injunction of 
his father, and refuses to partake. Thereupon 
Atm laments over him. "Why has he not eaten : 
He has missed his chance of becoming im¬ 
mortal. 


Tammuz and Izzida arc both gods of tho 
under-world, and their appearance here as 
watchers at the gate of Anu is remarkable, 
though not without parallel in the Babylonian 
myths. The Babylonian astrologers gave many 
of their gods, even those which belonged to 
the under-world, seats in the heavenly bodies. 
Tammuz is the well-known youthful spouse of 
Istar, who gave his namo to the month June- 
July ; Izzida is the god of the following month, 
July-August (Del. Grs. Baby. v. Assy., p. G9). 

The recurrence of the incidents and ideas of 
this and the Etana legend in so many different 
forms, among so many different peoples, shows 
how much the story-tellers of later nations 
have been indebted to the Babylonians for the 
myths and legends with which they em¬ 
bellished their literature and glorified their 
heroes. 

The tablet before us is also exceedingly in¬ 
teresting from another point of view. It was 
found at Tell el-Amama in Egypt, and is 
dotted over with red ink marks, made appar¬ 
ently by the Egyptian scribes, who puzzled 
themselves over its contents. In style it 
differs strikingly from the other legends. The 
stereotyped formulas forintroducingthespeakers 
are lacking, and tho parallelism is much less 
carefully carried out. How it came to be 
among tho letters of the Babylonian kings, and 
what interest the Egyptians felt in such 
Babylonian tales, arc questions which further 
study of the Tell el-Amarna tablets may enable 
us to answer. 

Edward T. Harper. 


APPOINTMENTS FOE NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, May 31, 7.30 p.m. EthiVal: ‘ The Religious Basis 
of Social Reform,” by Mr. J. H. Muiiheatl. 

Monday, June 1, 5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

Tuesday, Juno 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Four Periods 
of Stage History^ III., Garrick,” by Mr. W. Archer. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “TkcTargum of the 
ra&Rover and Pentecost lessons,” by Dr. M. Gaster. 

8.30p.m. Zoological: “The Land- and Freshwater 
Shells of Perak,” by Dr. O. F. von MoellendorlF; ‘‘The 
Derivation and Distribuiion of the Insectivora of the 
New World,” by Dr. G. E. Dobson. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The Discovery of the 
Tomb of Aristotle by Dr. C. Waldstein. 

Wednesday. June 3. 8 pm. Elizabethan: ‘‘Marlowe’s 
* Doctor Fauslus/ ” by Mr. W. II. Cowham. 

Thursday, June 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Orchestra considered in connexion with the Development 
of the Overture,” III., by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: “Mortars,” by 
Mr. Edward Peacock; “Symbolic Animals in English 
Art and literature,” by Mr. J. L. ADdri 1 ; and *• Thir¬ 
teenth Century Gloss in Bradford Peverell Church, 
Dorset,” by the Rev. W. Miles Barnes. 

6 p.m. Zoological: “The Animals Living in the 
Society’s Gardens,” 11., by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

8 p.m. Linnean : “The Diseases of the Coco-nut 
[Coos nnnftra , 7/.), by Mr. M. Cieese Potter; “Some 
Arctic Comatula,” by Dr. P. Herbert Carpenter: “Some 
Cronoids from the Neighbourhood of Madeira/’ by Dr. 
P. Herbert Carpenter. 

8p.m. Chemical: “The Molecular Refraction and 
Ditpcrsion of various Substances in Solution,” by Dr. 


J. H. Gladstone; “The Nature of Solutions as eluci¬ 
dated by a Study of the Densities, Heat of Dissolution, 
and Freezing Points of Solutions of Calcium Chloride, ' 
and “ A Reply to Recent Criticisms of the Condunons 
drawn from a Study of various Properties of Sulphuric 
Acid Solutions,” bv Mr. 8. N. Pickering; “Volatile 
Platinum Compounds,” by Mr. W. Pullinger. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 5, 4 p.m. Botanic: “Certain Relationships 
between Plants and Animals,” IL, by Prof. C. Stewart. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ Miscellaneous English Ety¬ 
mologies,” by Prof. Bkeat. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: “ Some Hill Gravel* 
North of the Thames,” and “ The Geology of Nettlebed 
Hill, near Henley,” by Messrs. H. W. Monckton and 
R. 8. Herries \ “ The Geology of Devizes, with remark* 
on the grouping of Cretaceous Deposits,” by Mr. A. J. 
J ukes-Browne. 

9 pm. Royal Institution : “The Implication! of 
Science,” by Prof. St. George Mivart. 

Saturday, June 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Scientific Study of Decorative Colour,” IL, by Prof. 
A. H. Church. 


SCIENCE. 

i wan mueller’s handbuch dee klassischen 

ALTERTUMS-WIS8EN8CHAFT. 

Das Bilhnenwesen der Griechen und Earner. 

Yon Dr. G. Oekmiehen. 

Gcschichte der Riimischen Zitteratur. Yon 

Martin Sehanz. Erster Toil: Die romische 

Litteratur in der Zeit der Republik. 

(Miinchen : Beck.) 

The different volumes of Dr. Muller’s 
“Handbook to the Study of Classical An¬ 
tiquity ” have been, from time to time, duly 
noticed in the Academy. The series has 
now reached a considerable size, the two 
treatises now before us being numbered 
respectively fourteenth and fifteenth “Halb- 
band.” The JTandbitc/t is therefore, like 
most German Ilandliicher, the very reverse 
of an English handbook. It is not a 
thing you could take in your hand, you 
would have to be clever to get it even into 
your arms; and its true function is to take 
you by the band and guide you about in 
encyclopaedia fashion. The present Hand- 
Inch shows its nationality further by the 
method of its appearance. It comes out in 
parts called half-volumes ; but the order of 
the parts is quite different from that of the 
completed series, and tho “ half-volumes” 
have no relation to the “ volumes ” of the 
prospectus. Thus tho “ half-volume ’’ con¬ 
taining Dr. Oehmichen’s treatise on the 
ancient theatre is one-third of the “volume” 
devoted also to ancient science, mythology, 
and religion; and while it is the fourteenth 
“half-volume,” it belongs to the fifth 
“ volume.” This, however, is natural enough 
in a German publication, and wo mention it 
only to enlighten any of our readers who 
may chance to be puzzled. 

Neither of the two treatises before us will 
be quite so useful to classical students as 
most of their predecessors. The Greek 
theatre has been adequately treated by 
several writers—K. F. Hermann, A. Muller, 
Mr. Haigh, and others—and Dr. Oehmichen 
does not seem to get much beyond his 
authorities, though he covers more ground 
perhaps than any one of them singly. He 
has, however, overlooked some; at least, we 
can find no mention of Mr. Haigh’s hook, 
and no allusion whatever to Dr. Diirpfeld, 
or to his views about the Zogeion. This 
latter omission is surprising, for the con¬ 
troversy has been carried on both in 
England and in Germany', equally in the 
columns of the Classical Rerieic and of the 
Berliner Bhilologische JVochenschrift, as wit- 
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ness Dr. Dorpfeld’s review of Mr. Haigh’s 
Attic Theatre. There are, however, one or 
two omissions of this kind in the book, and 
some other details open to criticism. Thus, 
Dr. Oehmichen appears to think that the 
theatre of Epidaurus dates from the fifth 
century b.c. At any rate, ho will leave this 
impression on his readers ; whereas the 
evidence for such antiquity is, in the case 
in question, extremely weak. Another defect 
in the book, at least from an English point 
of view, is the comparative absence of 
illustrations. There is, however, much good 
matter put shortly and in collected shape. 

Prof. Schanz’s History of Roman Litera¬ 
ture is a far more considerable piece of 
work. It is intended, ultimately, to cover 
the whole range of Latin down to the 
legislation of Justinian, and will therefore 
stop with Cassiodorus, Jordanis, and Pris- 
cian. We confess that we slightly prefer 
the plan of TeufEel, who notices the relics 
of Latin literature which survive even into 
tho eighth century; for Justinian’s reign 
is, after all, one of those arbitrary dates like 
the famous a.d. 476, which has so often 
provoked Mr. Freeman’s ire. At tho same 
time, there is practically little of importance 
after Justinian. Teuffol himself gives but 
a few pages to the seventh and eighth 
centuries; and, in actual use, the reader 
will not be likely to find serious omissions 
at the end of Dr. Schanz’s work. The 
mothod adopted is not unlike that of 
Teuffol; but there is more large print and 
considerably less small print; the biblio¬ 
graphy, too, is much shorter. The book 
is, therefore, not so great a mine of 
facts, but is far more readable. The 
style is sober, but clear; the learning 
quite adequate. A few English editions 
and treatises are omitted, which one 
would have .expected to find mentioned, 
r.y.,Sandys’ Orator, and Nettleship’s Satura; 
but, for the most part, English scholars 
receive a fair share of attention and of 
praise—more, probably, than their col¬ 
leagues in France. In this respect the book 
far surpasses the companion volume on 
Greek literature by Christ, which ignores 
English scholarship. The feature of tho 
book is, however, its literary criticism, which 
in some ways approaches more nearly to the 
criticism of modern literaturo than is usual 
in classical treatises. Heine, Wieland, 
Lessing are quoted; occasionally extracts 
from Homan literature are inserted, though 
this is done to a comparatively small extent, 
and an effort is visible to avoid that form of 
criticism which consists in merely stating 
an opinion, and to approximate to that 
which gives reasons for the opinion. In 
one point we fully concur with Dr. Schanz 
against the majority of German criticisms. 
He entirely rejects the view, first put for¬ 
ward by Landgraf, and since adopted 
enthusiastically by Wolfflin, that Asinius 
Pollio edited the papers of Caesar and 
Hirtius, and composed the Bellum Africanum. 
Dr. Schanz observes—as it seems to us, most 
truly—that the three letters of Pollio pre¬ 
served in Cicero’s Correspondence show great 
stylistic ability, while the Bellum A fricanum 
shows none. A man who uses interim sixty- 
eight times to carry on his narrative is “ ein 
stilistischer Stumper,” a literary bungler, of 


a very different class from the Pollio either 
of the letters or of history. And the whole 
argument for the authorship of the Bellum 
Africanum rests on a supposed similarity 
in style between it and the three letters 
alluded to above. Surely the distinguished 
Latinists who connect the two works havo 
forgotten their literary instincts—if, indeed, 
they have not forgotton their sense of 
humour in arguing literary conclusions from 
three short epistles. It is pleasant to find 
that there are Gorman scholars who have 
not bowed the knee to this latest unliterary 
heresy. 

F. Haveufield. 


nr o books ok moderk languages. 

A Practical Spanish Manual: containing 
Grammar, Exercises, Beading Lessons, &c. 
By W. F. Harvey. (Williams & Norgate.) 
In our notice (Academy, May 17, 1890) of the 
author’s Simplified Grammar of the Spanish 
Language, in Triibner’s series, we attributed 
the many mistakes in it to haste and careless¬ 
ness. The errors there noted have, indeed, 
been corrected in tho present manual, but so 
large a number of fresh blunders have boon 
committed as to make it impossible any longer 
to assign these faults to haste and carelessness 
alone. Mr. Harvey here shows himself utterly 
incompetent, and that it is sheer presumption 
on his part to have undertaken to write any 
grammar whatever of tho Spanish language. 
This is a serious accusation. To prove it fully 
would require some two or three columns of the 
Academy to contain the list of errors that we 
hare noted. Except in some of the paradigms 
and in mere copying work, there are few pages 
of the book which do not contribute to the 
list. We can mark here only so many as we 
think will be more than sufficient to justify our 
condemnation of the work. The character of 
the blunders is most extraordinary. Not only 
are the rules given often wrong, or stated in a 
wrong manner, but they are frequently utterly 
in contradiction with the examples under them, 
or with other rules and examples given in 
subsequent pages. To begin with “ The 
Article,” p. 8, §14. “Formerly el=ela was 
used before feminine nouns beginning with a 
vowel, but its use is now restricted to nouns of 
two syllables beginning with a or ha, as el 
alma, el lidbla." Are el dguila and el anima, 
then, dissyllables? “ Lo is only used before 
abstract nouns.” Cervantes, then, was wrong 
when ho wrote: “Lo priinero quo hizo,” and 
such phrases as “ lo mismo,” “ lo suyo,” &c., 
are not Spanish ? Liter (p. 11, § 19), we read: 
“ Lo, the neuter article, is used before adjec¬ 
tives to convert them into abstract nouns,” 
“Lo is often employed with gue and cual before 
verbs,” &c. How- is a beginner to reconcile 
statements like these ? In fact, lo is used 
before substantives, adjectives, pronouns, 
participles, and adverbs. P. 9, § 15 (4): 
“ [The definite article is employed] after 
the verb tener, if particular qualities are 
predicated of an organic body, as tiens los 
cahellos negros ” ; but can we not say : tiene ojos 
de lines ? P. 14, § 22 (7): “Nouns in u are 
masculine, as espirita, tribit.” Unfortunately, 
tribn is feminine. P. 18, §30 : “ By the use of the 
reposition a, a sentence may be expressed in fire 
ifferent ways.” It should be six. Mr. Harvey 
omits, “ A Abelmato Cain.” P. 22, § 37 (4), is a 
perfect nest of blunders. “The post-position 
of the adjective. (4) In the cases of certain 
adjectives which take a non-literal and figura¬ 
tive sense when they follow tho noun,” as here 
givon, tho oxamples (a) (6) (d) contradict the 
rule ; in (<■) (e) they are transposed, and wrongly 
translated. Yet the rule is again referred to in 


§ 38 (3). “The adjectivo precedes tho noun (3) 
when the adjective is employed in its literal, 
as opposed to its metaphorical sense ; cf. § 37.” 
It is almost a pity that Mr. Harvey did not add 
“ cf. also (§ 15) tiene los cahellos negros.” Where, 
too, did he find, § 37, (5), Gregorio primo for 
primero? P. 35, § 53 (3), jlos, two, and doce, 
twelve, are both translated two ! P. 30, § 53 
(8), “ The first day of a month is expressed by 
the ordinal, but for tho rest cardinal numerals 
are alone employed.” Are not then segundo 
and tcrcero thus used ? P. 38, § 57, “ The 
reflective pronoun. Nominative . .. si ”!! 
P. 38, § 58, “ the pronoun in the indirect must 
always precede that in the direct objective case.” 
In that case the examples in § 61, “ me os rinde, 

* I surrender myself to you ’; ‘ te me lain entre- 
gado, ‘ they have delivered thee to me,’ ” must 
be wrong. P. 42, § 62 (7), “ guise traerosle ” is 
translated, “I wished you to bring him ” !! 
P. 45, § 67, cse and este are both translated 
“ this ” ; in tho examples, § 70, esc is rightly 
translated “that.” Imagine the puzzle of u 
beginner! P. 49, § 74 (3), “ sernlos, ‘ each of 
two.’ ” Here Mr. Harvey has been perhaps 
misled by Velazquez’ Spanish-English Dic¬ 
tionary, but the reference to tho Latin singuli 
ought to have kept him right. It is “oue 
each,” or “ each with one.” P. 51, § 78, 
dejar is given among verbs “ without a pre¬ 
position,” on p. 73 among those “ with a pre¬ 
position,” with no explanation of tho reason, 
or the difference of meaning in either case. 
P. 59, me snstento is rendered “ maintaining 
myself.” P. 63, all the compound tenses of 
the subjunctive of haber are omitted. Why ? 
because it has none, or to puzzle beginners ? 
P. 64, § 94 (3), la niece es bianco ! ! P. 102, § 
140, d pesar de, “ by dint of ” ! We have 
passed over numerous mistranslations, constant 
misconceptions, suspicious misprints (?), which 
are very frequent, besides graver faults; but 
we think that our readers have enough before 
them to prove that the severest censure is 
warranted. Should English publishers and 
authors continue to put forth grammars like 
these of Mr. Harvey, foreigners will soon bo 
able to retaliate on our comments on 11 English 
as She is Spoke ” with the proverb “ They who 
live in glass houses should not throw stones.” 

Mr. H. Swan’s little volume, Travellers' 
Colloguial French (Nutt), which has, we learn, 
reached a third edition, is better worth notice 
than most books written with a similar purpose. 
The phrases given, unlike those of dialogue- 
books, generally represent what Frenchmen 
really do say in everyday life, not what 
grammarians think they ought to say. A very 
considerable amount of useful information 
about French usages, modes of travelling, and 
the like, is incidentally furnished. The most 
conspicuous feature of the book, however, is 
the bold attempt which has been made to 
convey some notion of French pronunciation to 
Englishmen who have no knowledge of any 
language but their own. The dialogues are 
accompanied by a transcription into a phonetic 
spelling based on English analogies. This 
kind of thing has often been attempted with¬ 
out success; but Mr. Swan has some scientific 
knowledge of phonetics, and the explanation 
given in the introduction and the footnotes will 
enable the reader to correct in some degree tho 
natural tendency to identify French sounds too 
absolutely with their nearest equivalents in 
English. Of eourso, Mr. Swan’s phonetic 
notation looks grotesque enough, and in some 
points might be improved in correctness with¬ 
out loss of popular intelligibility. Still, we 
may venture to say that an Englishman who 
pronounces a French sentence according to the 
instructions contained in this book will, at all 
events, be understood, however oddly his 
rendering of tho words may sound in native 
ears. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME NOTES ON GODEFROY’S OLD-FEENCH 
DICTIONAEY. 

m. 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 

N.B.—The dagger (t) indicates that the 
word, word-form, or phrase, is not in Gode- 
froy’s Dictionary. (See Academy, April 11, 
p. 350, and May 16, p. 469.) 

t Damasche, v. Domesche, below, 
t Dane tin, adj. Danish (?): 

“ Prouinchal, toulousain, gascoing et limoutin, 
Estoient tout rengie es mareis danesin 
Moult pres dune cite que flrent sarrazin.” 

Thomas de Jlaillocl: Rattle stopped by a cup of wine 
(printed in Ward’s Catalogue of Romances in MSS. 
Dept, of Rrit. Mus., p. 882). 

t Daunler, va. (Mod. damp ter), to subdue, tame 
(see quotation so. Domesche). 

t Daunyer, dauner, va. To court, woo : 

“ Auxint jadys de un dameseile qe out mys tote sa 
entente de amer chastee, tant qe vynt une deab- 
blesse qe fust low6 par un clerk qe la out long 
tens daunye (var. daimee).” 

Contes Moral, de N. Bozon, p. 169. 

t Debaier, vn. To bark : 

“ Li ehen . . . 

Si ullent e orient e braient 
Autresi cum il firent her; 

Es meistres n’out kc curucer: 

Mut halloent, orient e huent, 

Lur chens debaient (car. debatent) e deruent.” 
Vie de Saint Gilc (ed. Paris et Bos), vv. 1738-42. 

Debatre. Add neut. sense: to beat about (of 
hounds at fault) : 

“ Lur chens debatent (var. debaient) et deruent.” 

(See quotation s.c. Debaier, above.) 

t Defet, pp. as adj. V. Desfaire, below, 
t Dehonnestement, adr. V. 2 Deshonestement, 
below. 

t DeschartiUier, va. To ruin, destroy? (another 
form of descarteler?) : 

“ La sentence eBt faillie, toute est deschartillie.” 

De Confliclu Corporis et Animae (printed in Wright’s 
Latin Poems of Walter Mapes, p. 325). 

Desclore. Add active sense t to hatch: 

“ Les gelyne pontrent, coveerent e desclostrent.” 

Contes Moral, de N. Bozon, p. 187. 

t Deseverancc, V. Dcssevrance, below. 

Desfait, pp. as adj. Undone, worn out; add 
t defet : 

“ Je su viels, e ne me pus ayder, tant su defet.” 
Hist, de Foulques Fitz Warin (ed. Moland et 
D’Hericault), p. 61. 

2. Deshonestement, adv. Dishonourably, inde¬ 
cently ; add t dehonnestement: 

“ Lea Sarrazin a ... sc lavent moult dehonneste¬ 
ment et devant les gens.” 

Saint Voyage de Jhertisalem (ed. Bonnardot et 
Longnon), p. 60. 

t Desirer, v. impers. To be wanting, lacking: 
“Nule chose ne desiert a moi” (i.e., I lack 
nothing). 

Libri Psalmorum J'ersio Antigua Gallica (ed. Frsn- 
cisque Michel), Psalmus xxii. 1. 

t Desomcmls, adv. Never any more : 

“ Touz serroms de un acord, e nul ne fra grevance 
a autre desomemes.” 

Contes Moral, de .V. Bozon, p. 84. 
Despenscor, sin. Steward; add t despenser: 

“Le despenser et le deye, qe oierent la noyse, 
alumerent pur vere quei ceo poeit estre.” 

Ibid., p. 185. 

t Dessarorc, adj. Tasteless : 

‘‘L’ewe par sey est liquour dessavoree (var. mes- 
savoree).” 

Ibid., p. 163. 

Desscrrancc, sf. Separation ; add t desevn ance : 

“ La male deseverance nus fait aver pesancc.” 

De ConfUctu Corporis et Animae (printed iu 
Wright’s Latin Poems of Walter Mapes, p. 333). 

Destrer va .—To support on the right, escort; add 
example: 

“ Tantost fut mise la dicte bannierc sur vng 


destrier blanc couuert dun drap dor et le destroient 
trois barons montez sur trois blancs destriers.” 

Hist du Chev. Paris et de la belle Vienne (Paris, 
1835) p. xiii. verso. 

1 Desvier, -roier. Add refl. sense; se dest-oier 
contre, to rage against? (the Ital. version has 
divisersi contro a S.) : 

“ Lors commencerent les errors des hereges qui 
se desvoierent contre Silvestre.” 

Li Livres dou Tresor, par Bmnetto Latini (ed. 
Chabaille), p. 82. 

Dcvaler, vn. Add example of useas subs., descent, 
slope: 

“ Nostre emperere a un pui devaler . . . 

Pars devers destre se prist a regarder.” 
Aymeri de Xarbonne (ed. L. Demaison), vv. 157-9. 

t Deye, sf. Farm-servant, dairy-maid (see quota¬ 
tion s.v. Despenscor, above), 
t Deyrye, sf. Dairy : 

“ Le chat . . . lui mena en lc deyerye ; si lui fist 
flater de let tant com il poeit.” 

Contes Moral, de X. Bozon p. 184. 

t Dobbour, V. Doubcor, below. 

t Doctor, V. Doter, below. 

t Doggelz, adj. “Dogged,” obstinate, violent : 

“ Auxint est ore en siecle entre prelatz e baillifs. 
Il esparnuntles pussantz e les doggetz (var. dogez), 
e defoulent les simples gentz.” 

Contes Moral, de N. Bozon, p. 11. 

Domesche, adj. Add t damasche and example of 
damcsche, tame, domesticated (of animals): 

“ Les uns bestes ont de nature de estre dameschcs, 
com aignel, les autres de estre savagez, cum cerf e 
bisse. E cels qe sont Bavagez peout l’em daunter, 
e cels qe sont damaschez de nature l’em peot tant 
soffrir a volente qe els devendront savagez.” 

Contes Moral, de Xicole Bozon (ed. Touhnin Smith 
et P. Meyer), p. 25. 

Doter, va. To endow; add t doctor : 

“ Por essaucier le non Jhesu Crist docta il Sainte 
Eglise et li dona toutes les emperiaus dignitez.” 

Li Litres dou Tresor, par Brunetto Latini (ed. 
Chabaille), p. 82. 

Doubcor, sm. Cobbler, mender of clothes, add 
t dobbour : 

“ Lors fra Dieux, com fet le dobbour de veux dras 
qi toume le geron a la pcitrine, et ceo qe fust 
amont toume vers val.” 

Contes Moral, dc X. Bozon, p. 39. 

Droiturel, adj. Upright; add t dreilreux, t dreitus : 
“ Lui poverez dreitreux (var. dreiturel) esterront 
al jour de jugement encontre richez cruels, e les 
acouperont de lur travailez e de la duresce qe ount 
fet en tere.” 

Ibid., p. 39. 

“ Le lou est sagese corteys e dreitus en ses fetz.” 

Ibid., p. 77. 

Durable, adj. Add sense, eternal, everlasting : 
“Alez en fu durable [printed durable] ensemble 
od le diable.” 

“ Ne purum pas murir, cstuverat nus sufrir 
Liu qui est durable ensemble od le diable.” 

De Confliclu Corporis cl Animae (printed in 
Wright’s Latin Poems of Walter Mapes, pp. 330-1). 

t Durablemcnt, adv. Eternally, for ever: 

“ El enfemel turment serum durablement.” 

Ibid., p. 333. 

Durer. Add act. sense t to endure, stand : 

“ Atant survyndrent tantz chevalers, esquiers, 
borgeys, serjantz, e pneple santz nounbre, qe 
Fouke apar<,ust bien qu’il ne poeit durer la 
batayle.” 

Hist, de Fou/gttes Fitz Warin (ed. Moland et 
D’Hcrieault), p. 60. 

Paget Toynbee. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. Edward Westermarok’s treatiso on 
Human Marriage, which is nearly ready for 
publication, puts forward views which arc in 
some respects diametrically opposed to those 
advanced by such eminent writers us Darwin, 
Herbert Spencer, Tylor, and Lubbock. But 
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Mr. A. R. Wallace, who introduces the book 
with a short Preface, states his conviction that 
Dr. Westermarck’s conclusions, based upon 
careful investigation of facts and supported by 
acute reasoning, will be found worthy of the 
gravest consideration, and must be taken into 
account in all future discussions of the subject. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are the publishers. 

The general programme for tho Cardiff 
meeting of the British Association has now 
been arranged. The first meeting will be held 
on Wednesday, August 19, at 8 p.m., when Sir 
Frederick Abel will resign the chair, and Dr. 
William Huggins, president-elect, will assume 
the presidency and deliver an address. On 
Thursday evening, August 20, there will be a 
soiree; on Friday evening, August 21, a dis¬ 
course on “ Some Difficulties in the Life of 
Aquatic Insects,” by Prof. L. C. Miall; on 
Monday evening, August 24, a discourse by 
Prof. T. E. Thorpe; and on Tuesday evening, 
August 25, a soiree. On Wednesday, August 
26, the concluding general meeting will be held 
at 2.30 p.m. 

The arrangements for the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography are 
nearly complete, and the programme, corrected 
up to May 1, has been issued in the form of a 
pamphlet. It has been definitely fixed that 
the opening meeting, at which the Prince of 
Wales is to preside, shall be held on Monday, 
August 10, at 3.30 p.m. The sections (of which 
there are ten) will meet on the four following 
days from 10 a m. to 2 p.m. The six medical and 
scientific sections will meet in the rooms of the 
Royal and other learned Societies at Burlington 
House. The University of London will give 
the use of its large theatre to the section for 
the hygiene of infancy and childhood, and two 
examination halls to the sections for architec¬ 
ture and engineering. The division of demo¬ 
graphy will meet in the theatre of the School 
of Mines, Jermyn-street. Much attention is 
being given to the necessary social preparations ; 
and there is already a long list of proposed 
entertainments and excursions. 

SlE Richard Qpain has been elected presi¬ 
dent of the General Medical Council, in the 
room of the late Prof. John Marshall. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black have practically 
anticipated one of the proposed changes in the 
law of copyright by the readiness with which 
they have alwnys consented to the republica¬ 
tion, in separate form, of the more important 
articles in the Encyclopaedia Brilannica. Notable 
instances were the prompt reprint of Well- 
hausen’s “ Israel ” smd Ingram’s History of 
Political Economy—not to mention Mr. J. G. 
Frazer’s expanded study of Totemism. In 
physical science, they have already issued this 
year Prof. Ray Lankester’s zoological articles. 
And now we have on our table Mammalia, 
by W. H. Flower and Richard Lydekker, which 
is shortly to be followed by Prof. Alfred 
Newton’s Birds. The present volume is by no 
means a more reprint. Its full title is “ An 
Introduction to the Study of Mammals Living 
and Extinct ” ; and it consists “ largely ” of 
the articles contributed to the Encyclopaedia by 
Prof. Flower and one or two others, re-arranged 
and revised throughoutby Mr. Lydekker, who has 
naturally paid special attention to the extinct 
forms. From his position, formerly at the 
College of Surgeons, and now as head both of 
the natural history department of the British 
Museum and of the Zoological Society, Prof. 
Flower is entitled to speak with the highest 
authority. And it may bo safely affirmed that 
this handsome volume, which abounds with 
excellent woodcuts, will long hold rank as the 
standard book of reference in tho most interest¬ 
ing branch of natural history. There has been 
nothing resembling it—alike so exhaustive 
and so popular—since the time of Buffon. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—( Monday , 
May 4 .) 

Prop. T. Me K. Hughes, president, in the chair.— 
After cordial expressions of regret for the loss 
sustained by the society in the death of the Eev. 
S. S. Lewis, who had been secretary for nearly 
twenty years, Mr. S. J. Hickson exhibited and 
described several “ sakit” canoes. In the course 
of his paper he said:—These canoes came from a 
house in the Karaton Kampong in the Nanusa 
islands. They were suspended to a beam in the 
roof of the central hall of the house, and occupying 
the middle place of the row there was a triangular 
cage containing a smallwoodenfigure. I found great 
difficulty in coming to terms with the natives for 
their purchase, as they evidently were anxious to keep 
them and to divert my attention to this worthless 
model of a Spanish whaler. However, in the eDd I 
succeeded in purchasing the complete sot of canoes, 
god-cage, and Spanish whalers for a sufficient 
quantity of white sheeting—the only useful trade- 
article except tobacco in these islands. From 
inquiries I made of German missionaries in these 
islands and of the raja of the island through a 
Malay interpreter and from a trader who con¬ 
stantly visited these islands, I learned that these 
canoes are called Sakit canoes, and that their func¬ 
tion is primarily that of a prevention against 
disease. In order that I may be able to explain 
the manner in which these canoes act in this way, 
I must call your attention to some of the prevalent 
ideas of the Malay races concerning spirits and 
sickness. Most of the Malays, and among them 
the Malays of the northern peninsula of Celebes, 
believe in the existence of a large uumber of free 
wandering spirits, both good and evil. There are 
spirits in the trees, spirits in the rocks, spirits of 
the rivers and the waterfalls, besides spirits of the 
houses and familiar spirits. To these spirits the 
people erect altars on which they place betel, 
tobacco, food and wine. They are particularly 
careful not to offend them, for fear the evil 
spirits should visit them with sickness and 
the good ones cease to pour out their blessings 
upon them. The altars are of various kinds; 
sometimes they are little houses, sometimes 
little cages, sometimes simple smooth stones or 
rocks. In some cases, as for example, among 
the Tondanese, little ladders of string ornamented 
with coco-nut leaves are made to facilitate the 
descent of the spirits from the neighbouring trees to 
the altar. It seems to me to be very probable 
that these canoes should be regarded as altars of 
this nature. They are resting places for the evil 
spirits, and they are placed in the native houses to 
prevent the Sakits from becoming angry and 
attacking the inmates. In many of the Malay 
islands sickness is supposed to be due to the 
temporary absence of the p itient’s spirit, and the 
occupation of the body by the Sakit. Thus in the 
Minahassa district of North Celebes the cure of 
disease is brought about by the calling back of 
the spirit. A feast is given called Manempeh; 
and the priests go out in the forest, or wherever 
they believe the spirit has gone, and call for it, or 
whistle for it, as one would for a dog. When there 
is evidence that the spirit is present, it is caught in 
a cloth, and the cloth is opened over the head of 
the patient. In Polang Mongondu, where the cus¬ 
toms of the people resemble more closely those of 
the people of Sangir than do those of the Mina- 
hassers, the following ceremony takes place: After a 

priestesses dance round the rooms. ^ T?ey hold in 
their hands coloured cloths, which they flap about 
hither and thither. Some cloths are tied on to the 
end of a spear, and a little wooden doll is placed on 
the end of it. This is held up by one of the priest¬ 
esses ; and then when they think the soul is there, 
that is to say, has settled on the figure, another 
priestess approaches it on tip-toe and catches it in a 
coloured cloth. When this is done she approaches 
the patient, wraps his head in the cloth, and stands 
for some moments with a veiy earnest, anxious 
expression, holding her hand on the patient’s head. 
If this ceremony does not succeed, then it is supposed 
that the patient’s spirit has been called away for 
good by his forefathers, and he is left to die. Varia¬ 
tions of the Sakit canoe myth occur in other parts of 
the Archipelago. Among the Dyaks, according to 


Hardeland, goats, chickens, pigeons, and miniature 
houses and boats are offered to the angry spirits that 
hover round a woman during her pregnancy; these 
are carried to the river and sunk by earth and stones. 
Similarly, among the Alfourous of Halmaheira 
there are evil invisible spirits called Jins that 
sometimes like to go for a row on the sea. So the 
people make miniature canoes for them, fill them 
with food, and Eet them afloat. Baessler mentions 
that in cases of illness in the Wettar islands the 
relations of the patient make a small canoe, called 
a pomali prau, which they push off into the sea, 
believing that in that manner they will drive the 
sickness away. The same author figures a model 
of a prau from these islands, but does not mention 
any use that it is put to. It is not probable, it 
seems to me, that these models are made either 
for sale or for amusement, and it may be that 
they are of the same nature as those I have 
described from Sangir. In Burn sicknesses are 
due to male and female Suwanggi, angry spirits 
that live on the tops of the mountains, in dense 
forests or in the crowns of trees, as well as 
to the manes of the forefathers whose spirits 
are not yet at rest at Waicli, or whose graves 
have been disturbed. In cases of epidemic, such 
as small-pox and the like, they make a pTau, six 
metres long and half a metre broad, with the 
necessary oars, sails, and anchors, and place in 
front and behind a Netherlands flag. The ed ge of 
tbo prau is ornamented with young coco-nut 
leaves, and in the prau itself is placed a mat 
covered by a piece of white linen. Further, the 

S rau is furnished with a roast chicken, a head of a 
eer and of a pig, a cuscus (?) all roasted, cooked 
fish, seven hen and seven Megapodius eggs, a 
plate of cooked rice, a plate with cooked com, 
various fruits and vegetables, a dish of sago, a 
bamboo with sagoweer wine, a bamboo with water, 
a cup of coco-nut oil, and lastly a dish with sirih 
leaves, betel nut, and tobacco. Then for a whole 
day and night the people beat their drums, gongs, 
and jump about for the purpose of driving the 
spirit into the prau. On the following morning 
ten strong young men are chosen, who with rattans 
bind to the mast of the prau a living cock, and 
then in another prau they tow it far out to sea. 
When they are far away from land they let it loosej 
and one of them shouts: “ Grandfather small-pox 
go away, go away for good, go and seek another 
land; we have prepared you food for your 
journey, we have now no more to give 
you.” When the prau has returned to 
the Bhore, the men, women, and children all go 
down to bathe together in the sea in order that the 
sickness may not return. In Amboyna we find also 
that in certain cases of sickness a small prau is 
made, in which a plate and dish are placed, with 
ten pieces of silver in them, a piece of white linen, 
a number of burning candles, and a white cock. 
Before it is cast adrift, the body of the sick person 
must be pecked by the white cock that the Satcano 
— spirit of sickness—may be driven out. 
Similarly, in Ceram a small prau, li metres in 
length, is made and loaded with victuals, and other 
necessities of life, and cast adrift as soon as the 
spirit of sickness has been allured into it. Similar 
ceremonies sue found in the Gorong archipelago. 
In the Watubela islands ihe prau that is made 
under similar circumstances is 2J metres in length. 
In the Aru archipelago the prau is 2 metres 
long, and provided with wooden dolls, silver rings, 
plates with betel nuts and accessories, arak, and 
tobacco. In the Babar archipelago it is 3 metres 
long and 1 metre broad: in Wettar, 5 metres long 
by j broad. Similar ceremonies are described from 
Timor Laut and the Leti group. Before leaving this 
subject, I must call attention to the very simple 
coloured patterns on these canoes. From collections 
in museums it might be supposed that the Malays 
are very artistic: this is perhaps due to the fact 
that collectors frequently will only obtain imple¬ 
ments and the like that are ornamented with 
curious coloured designs and figures, and leave 
behind all the spears, shields, and the like that are 
not so ornamented; the result being that an unfair 

S rtion of ornamented things appear in the 
ets of the museum. I am inclined to believe 
that the Malays are not artistic, and that the few 
ornamental designs of their own are very jpoor and 
primitive. The best-known islands of the archi¬ 
pelago are Sumatra and Java; and there we find 
most wonderful carvings on the ruined temples of 


Burra Budda and elsewhere, besides ornaments 
with complicated patterns in the people’s costumes, 
in their houses, their dolls, and the like. But this 
is not Malay art. It is the art that was brought 
by the Buddhist priests in the third century, 
according to Fa-hi-en, the Chinese pilgrim from 
Further India. Nor should we judge of Malay 
art from the specimens obtained in Timor, Aru, 
Timor Laut, and Ceram, for in these islands there 
is undoubtedly a very great influence from the 
mixture of the race with the Papuans. In Celebes, 
South Borneo, and the Moluccas, there is very 
little art ; and this is due, I believe, to 
the fact that there has been very little 
Buddhist influence, and very little Papuan influence. 
The chief character of Malay art, if it can be so 
called, is the absence of any good curves. Nearly 
all their own designs are angular, and those that 
they have copied from other races have a tendency 
to become angular. An instance of this is the 
figure on flying-fish floats, copied probably from 
the bird design of the Solomon islanders. Spears, 
shields, blow-pipes, canoes, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, bowls, and other implements, besides the 
houses and cloths of the people, are frequently, if 
not usually , unomameuted, in striking contrast to 
similar things among the Papuans. Nothing 
could be more impressive than the contrast in this 
respect between a Malay and a Papuan village. 


Elizabethan Society.— ( Wcdnetday , May 6.) 

Frederick Rogers, Esq., in the chair. — Mr. 
James Ernest Baker read a paper on “Cyril 
Tourneur.” In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Baker observed that Cyril Tourneur held a pecu¬ 
liarly unique and important position among the 
greater Elizabethan playwrights. The lives of 
most of his contemporaries are enveloped with the 
mist of obscurity, but iu Tourneur’s case the mist 
is particularly dense. The few scraps of informa¬ 
tion that have descended to us are very meagre 
and scanty. We possess neither the date of his 
birth nor that of his death. His name is not to be 
found in Henslowe’s Diary, neither is it mentioned 
in the list of poets given by Edmund Hawes in 
his continuation of Stowe’s Annalt. A couplet by 
an unknown author (quoted by Winstanley) leads 
us to infer that be failed to obtain more than a 
passing attention in his day: 

“ His fame unto that pitch so only rais’d 
As not to be despis’d nor too much prais’d.” 

It is scaroely possible that we are in possession of 
the whole of Tourneur’s work. In 1600 Valentino 
Sims, the well-known publisher on Adling Hill, 
published his poem 1 * The Transformed Meta¬ 
morphosis,” dedicated to Sir Christopher Hey don. 
to TWiom Tourneur wished “ asternal fruition of all 
felicitie.” It is a singularly fantastic and 
grotesque piece of writing, and only worth reading 
as a poetical curiosity of the Elizabethan age. 
This was followed in 1609 by “ A Funorall Poeme 
upon the Death of the Most Worthie and True 
Sovldier, Sir Francis Vere, Knight; Captaine of 
Portsmouth, &c., L. Govemour of his Maiestics 
Cautionarie Towne of Briell in Holland, &c. ” ; 
and in 1613 by “ A Griefe on the Death of Prince 
Henrie, expressed in a Broken Elegie, according 
to the nature of such a Sorrow.” Tourneur’s 
elegy was published in quarto with two other 
poems—a “Monumental Columne ” in heroics by 
John Webster, and a “ Funerall Elegie,” in ottava 
rima, by Thomas Heywood. “The Revenger’s 
Tragedy” was entered in the Stationer’s Books on 
October 7, 1607, and published during the same 
year. Tn the theatrical lists of the eighteenth 
century it has also been called “The Loyal 
Brother.” “The Atheist’s Tragedy; or, The 
Honest Man’s Revenge,” was printed in 1611. 
Though “The Atheist’s Tragedy” was printed 
four years after “ The Revenger’s Tragedy,” there 
can be little doubt that it was written at a 
much earlier period of Tourneur’s career. The 
title of another play—“ The Nobleman ”—has also 
come down to us. Warburton was in possession of 
the MS., which was probably appropriated for 
culinary purposes by his wretched kitchen wench. 
The “Atheist’s Tragedy ” is well worth reading, 
but it is not a “priceless treasure” like the 
“ Revenger’s Tragedy.” There is nothing 
specially great or attractive about it; nothing to 
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sufficiently distinguish it from the so-called 
“ tragedy of blood ” species of our drama. In the 
first place theplot, or ratberseries of dramaticevents, 
is crude and highly improbable; in the second the 
dramatist fails completely to put any life or action 
into his characters. They are mere shadows, 
wooden dolls, pulled with strings by a careless and 
uncertain band. Charlemont and Castabella are the 
only personages capable of arresting our attention. 
Wo are interested in these two young lovers. We 
have a sort of sympathy for them in their many 
severe trials and temptations. But D’Amville 
never fails to arouse both our indignation and our 
disgust. He belongs to the morally sick. A more 
unnatural monster it would be difficult to conceive ; 
certainly his like is not to be matched in any of the 
plays of Tourneur's fellow playwrights. Tourneur, 
IikeWebster,towhomhebearsaccrtain resemblance, 
had a strange humour for introducing ghosts, 
skulls, murders, and other grim horrors into his 
work. They are brought in with all the apparatus 
of thunder and lightning; but it is certainly 
questionable whether they provoke the dramatic 
and sensational effect intended. Tourneur bad 
“horrible imaginings,” but “their terrors want 
dignity, their affrightments are without decorum.” 
In “The Revenger’s Tragedy” Tourneur is seen 
at his best. Again, the plot is extravagant, crude, 
unreal, the analysis of the dramatis personae 
occasionally defective; but there is such an un¬ 
mistakable display of real imaginative power, 
poetic worth, such a keen insight into the complex 
workings of the human heart, a “splendour 
of despair,” glorious outburst of inspired 
rhetoric, that it would be very difficult to 
point out a similar piece of work in the 
whole range of Elizabethan dramatic litera¬ 
ture, always excepting the very best of 
Shakspere and Webster. Vendiu, the hero of the 
play, who has all the melancholy of a Hamlet, is a 
remarkable yet curious production. All the things 
he held dearest in life had been brutally stolen 
from him; his father, his mistress, his friend’s 
wife. He was left brooding over his sorrows, in 
possession of one aim, one uncontrollable desire, 
that of revenge, revenge for all the evil that had 
befallen him. This he contrives to obtain, but 
only by wading through the turbid sea of blood and 
lust, and to be delivered up in the end to death 
by the friend he dearly loved, Antonio. Tourneur 
was a profound student of human life. Possessed of a 
morbid and melancholy mind, he lightly passed over 
its pleasures and joys, and found food for con¬ 
tinual study and reflection in the vices and sorrows 
of humanity. Taking us into the life of 
sixteenth-century Italy in his “ Revenger’s 
Tragedy,” he paints in a bold and vigorous 
manner some terrible tale of lust and crime. It 
is an awful spectacle that we witness; not, surely, 
without its own special value and instruction. It 
is no conventional world we move in, no ordinary 
phase of life that we come into contact with, no 
presentment of that which is merely ideal, purely 
imaginative and speculative in its tendency. It is 
to be seriously regretted that Tourneur lacked the 
critical faculty, the artistic instinct. He possessed 
no knowledge of the necessity of light and shade, 
form and colour, in his work; of the great value of 
carefully contrasting his characters. The strange 
diversities of his plays never coalesce so as to form 
a beautiful and harmonious whole. There is no 
grouping of his dramatis personae ; no careful 
analysis of motive; no dexterous evolution of 
lots; no legitimate striving for a satisfactory and 
ramatic dinoument ; and obviously, he haB no 
realisation in the slightest degree of how his work 
could be improved by a discreet use of the 
language of suggestion. Yet, with all its many 
defects, its want of perfection, there is something 
very specially distinct, characteristic, about “ The 
Revenger’s Tragedy:” it is real, sure, certain, 
the production of a poetic and imaginative mind, 
conveying a vivid and lasting impression. 
Tourneur is always conscious that a profanation of 
the faculties of the human body will entail a 
just and enduring punishment, that a righteous 
retribution will inevitably ensue: and severe, 
emphatic is his utterance on the result of misdoing. 
Sometimes he accentuates too loudly the 
note of vice and sin; nnd we could wish 
to hear a piece of music with the chords of 
human love and sympathy rnoro harmoniously 
modulated, not too substantial, too clearly defined, 


but capable of creating such beautiful thoughts 
as flow into the brain when dreamily listening to 
a fugue by Bach, or one of Mozart’s melodies. 
But it is a masterly presentment of life in its 
worst aspects that Tourneur gives us, “ unhallowed 
by anything but its own energies.” His versifica¬ 
tion is terse and vigorous, flexible and passionate, 
and melodiously sweet. It is apparent that 
Shakspere exercised a potent influence upon him 
— that he was highly susceptible to his methods. 
Yet he was no servile imitator: he succeeded in 
creating a method of his own, kindled by the fire of a 
sombre philosophy and vivified by the heat of a 
daring and unbridled imagination. His dialogue 
in “The Revenger’s Tragedy” exhibits real 
dramatic strength, full of happy and exquisite 
conceits, penetrated with the noblest poetry, 
strangely beautiful, throbbing with impassioned 
thought. Cyril Tourneur produced only one 
masterpiece; on this his reputation mainly rests. 
It may be a matter of regret that more of his 
mature work has failed to descend to us, but, as 
Mr. Oscar Wilde once said, “ It is only the 
Philistine who seeks to estimate a personality by 
the vulgar test of production.” 

Historical Society. —( Thursday, May 14 .) 

Hyde Clarkb, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—The secretary read a paper by Prof. Julius 
von Pflugk Harttung upon “ The Old Irish on the 
Continent,” in which the extent of Irish influences 
upon the religion and learning of the Franks was 
traced with much research in archaeological and 
palaeographic remains.—A discussion followed. 


FINE ART. 

“ Bibliotiilque Internationale be l’Art.” 

—Les Correspondants de Michel Ange. I. 

Sebastiano del Piombo. Edited by G. 

Milanesi, with French translation by Dr. 

A. Le Pileur. (Paris ; Librairie de l’Art.) 

The series of which this is the first volume 
is’ intended to form a counterpart to the 
Lettere di Michel Angelo , published by 
Milanesi in 1875. Artists’ letters have 
always beon popular with readers. Lovers 
of art aro brought, in the presence of an 
artist’s works, into so intimate a contact 
with the personality of the artist himself 
that he ceases to be a stranger to them. 
Thus his letters bocome those of a friend. 
They display the action of a mind which we 
already understand. The trifles they record 
become invested with surprising interest. 
Even the details of business and bargain 
that may enter into them do not repel us, as 
under other circumstances they would. 

With the letters of Michelangelo himself 
this is specially true. So commanding a 
genius, so large a personality, impresses 
itself on whatever it produces. His very 
handwriting is a manifestation of power. 
Sebastiano del Piombo was no such 
phenomenon. He did, indeed, acting under 
the influence of his betters, paint a few 
fine pictures; but the man lurking behind 
them, in so far as that is not Michelangelo 
himself, is no great creature. His letters, 
also, chiefly interest us in so far as we catch 
glimpses of Michelangelo himself in them. 
They throw light upon important passages 
in his career, and incidentally they bring 
other noteworthy men upon the scone. They 
convey a dimly-lit picture of a world in 
which genius existed and great things were- 
accomplished. 

The edition under review is well printed 
in the form with which the Librairie do 
l’Art has rendered all students of art history 


thankfully familiar. It is preceded by an 
interesting and valuable introduction, which 
explains with sufficient accuracy, and with¬ 
out pedantic elaboration, the circumstances 
under which the letters were written. Tho 
Italian text occupies the verso of each page, 
and the readable and yet accurate French 
translation is printed on the opposite rectos. 
The reader’s facilities would havo boen 
increased by a few more foot-notes, and by 
a visible division of the letters into groups, 
for the letters do not by any means form a 
continuous series. 

All the letters are sent from Sebastiano 
at Eome to Michelangelo at Florence. The 
first group consists of nine, written during 
the year 1520. These refer mainly to the 
rivalry between Sebastiano and thepupils 
of Eaphael for tho decoration of tho Hall of 
Constantine in the Vatican. The first dis¬ 
cusses the valuation of the “ Raising of 
Lazarus,” which is now in the National 
Gallery. The second announces Raphael’s 
death, and plunges at once into the floods of 
intrigue which wero thereby lot loose at 
the court of Leo X. Sebastiano demanded 
Michelangelo’s support, and received it in 
the form of a well-known letter to Cardinal 
Bibbiena. In one of these letters occurs 
tho famous statement about Michelangelo, 
that “ he made all men afraid, even Popes.” 
Tho mixture of wonder, dread, and admira¬ 
tion which the great Florentine caused in 
his shallow Venetian friend clearly appears 
in the tone of his letters. 

An isolated letter of the 3 ’ear 1521 is not 
of much importance. This is followed by a 
silence of nearly four years. The eleventh 
and twelfth letters were both written in 
April, 1525. Both refer to works by 
Sebastiano; and from tho second we gather 
that the “ Christ at the Column,” in tho 
church of the Osservanza at Viterbo, was 
not a copy (as usually supposed) of the 
picture in St. Pietro in Montorio, though 
the one picture was made like the other. 

The correspondence ceases from this point 
till February, 1531. The sack of Rome and 
siege and capture of Florence occurred in 
the interval, a most unpropitious time for 
artists. Tho thirteenth lotter refers to tho 
misfortunes endured by Sebastiano and to 
the injuries done to Michelangelo’s Roman 
studio. In eighteen letters, which followed 
one another in rapid succession between 
February, 1531, and August, 1532, the 
main subject discussed is the endless question 
of the tomb of Julius II. They aro 
depressing lotters to read, and their contents 
have long ago found their way into all Lives 
of tho great and unfortunate Michelangelo. 
The remaining five letters, written in July 
and August, 1533, refer chiefly to the 
completion of the Medicy monuments at 
Florence. 

It is to bo hoped that wo shall soon 
possess, published in this delightful form, 
all tho letters extant which were written to 
Michelangelo. Even if we learn no new 
facts from them they cannot fail to be 
delightful reading. The recipient of a 
letter is always present in the letter itself, 
and helps to determine its form and 
character. No modem biography can take 
the placo of contemporary rocords (such as 
these letters), which carry us at once back 
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into the day when the great artist lived, 
and bring us into immediate contact with 
the men who know him and with their 
estimate of him. 

W. M. Conway. 


Applications are invited for the position of 
director of the National Gallery of Victoria. 
The salary is £600, with a studio rent free, 
where the director may practise his profession 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The most important exhibition to opon next 
week will be that of a representative collection 
of oil-paintings by early English artists, at the 
Dowdeswoll Galleries in Now Bond-street, of 
which mention has already bcon made in the 
Academy. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s ninth annual 
black-and-white exhibition will be opened on 
Thursday, Juno 4, at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street. The exhibition will contain 
original drawings by J. MacWhirter, Alfred East, 
John Fulleylove, W. Simpson, C. W. Wyllie, 
E. T. Compton, M. I. Dicksee, M. L. Gow, 
Gordon Browne, Joseph Clark, M. E. Edwards, 
W. Hathorell, E. Blair Leighton, Bernard 
Partridge, H. M. Paget, P. Tarrant, Dorothy 
Tennant, H. Gillar.t Glindoni, W. Rainey, 
Fannie Moody, Herbert Kailton, the lato Alice 
Havers, and many others. It will include, in 
addition, the series of drawings made by M r. 
Walter Paget for Cassell’s new fioe art edition 
of Robinson Crusoe. 

Messks. Parrot ex Cie., of Paris, are 
reproducing in chromolithography about sixty 
of the finest specimens of Wedgwood’s artistic 
pottery now to be found in English collections. 
The plates will be accompanied by an English 
text, written by Mr. Rathbone, whois well known 
as an authority upon the subject. The work 
will be issued in eight parts, to appear at 
intervals between December, 1891, and Decem¬ 
ber, 1892. Mr. Quaritch is the publisher. 

Tiie Religious Tract Society has opened a 
department for the sale of clectrotpyes of the 
numerous engravings that have appeared in the 
Leisure Hour, Sunday at Horn ”, Roys' Own 
Payer, Girls’ Own Payer, and its many other 
publications. Hitherto these cuts have been 
strictly reserved for use in the society’s own 
publications, but now they are offered for 
general sale at the usual rates. Upwards of 
60,000 blocks, many of them finely engraved, 
are thus placed at the disposal of publishers 
and authors. 

At an extra evening meeting at the Royal 
Institution, on Tuesday, June 2, at 9 p.m., Dr. 
Charles Waldstein will give a discourse on 
“ The Discovery of the Tomb of Aristotle ? ” 

The third and concluding part of Royal 
Academy Pictures, 1801, will bo published on 
Thursday next, by Messrs. Cassell & Co.; and 
on the same date will be issued the complete 
volume, comprising the three parts. 

The sixteenth annual exhibition of paintings 
on china by lady amateurs and artists is now on 
view at Messrs. Howell & James’s art galleries 
in Regent-street. 

The purchases this year by the trustees of 
the Chantrey fund have been Mr. Calderon’s 
picture of “ St. Elizabeth of Hungary’s Great 
Act of Renunciation,” and Mr. Bates’s statue 
of “ Pandora.” 

Mr. William Aonew has presented to the 
Foundling Hospital a large picture by 'Fran¬ 
cesco Mola, representing a shepherd-boy piping 
to his flock, which was formerly at Hamilton 
Palace. 

The jury of the Paris Salon have awarded a 
second medal, in tho department of painting, 
to Mr. Chevallier Taylor. It is stated that a 
similar honour has not been gained by an 
Englishman for fifteen years. 


as artist. 

All works in painting, sculpture, &c., iu 
competition for the British Institution scholar¬ 
ships, must be delivered at South Kensington 
on Wednesday, July 15, or Thursday, July 16. 

Die Attischen Grabscri/lcn. Chronologisch 
gcordnet, erlaiitert, und mit Uebsrsetzungen 
begleitet von H. Gutscher. (Leobon : Selbst- 
verlag de3 Vcrfassers.) Immenso trouble has 
been takeh with the subject-matter of this 
pamphlet. Dr. Gutscher has sorted tho tornb- 
iuseriptions of Attica into four periods—tho 
archaic, those of the fifth century, those of 
tho fourth and third centuries, and thoso of the 
Roman period. He has translated them and he 
has explained them, doing much toward putting 
each of them in its proper light. His account 
will be a welcome companion to all who possess 
tho Corpus Inscriytionum Atticarum or Kaibel’s 
Eyiyrammala Graced. But, unfortunately, 
without these books the reader has no means 
of effectively controlling what Dr. Gutscher has 
to say. For whilo he has translated from the 
Greek into German, ho has not thought fit to 
print the Greek originals. This is very 
awkward, or more thau awkward. We are 
left to learn Greek feelings and ideas through 
the medium of German iambics or elegiacs. 
Surely a small selection of pieces, with German 
versions, but with the Greek too, would have 
been more valuable to students. Tho transla¬ 
tions are painstaking copies of the Greek 
metres, and, so far as our patience has gone iu 
comparing them with the originals, we have 
found them accurate. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. Cecil Nicholson writes from Paris: — 

“ Griselidis, a mystery in verse in three acts, 
by MM. Armand Silvestre and Eugene Morand, 
recently played for the first time at tho Comedio 
Fran<;aise, embodies an old and well-known 
legend presented to the public in all its primi¬ 
tive simplicity, with archaic surroundings, pro- 
ltaphaelite scenery, old-fashioned yet sweet 
melodies, and dresses such as we see in the 
illuminated pages of an old missal. As the 
charming Mile. Ludwig tells us in the prologue: 

“ Co u’est pas unc tragedie 
Bien qu’il soit permis d’y pleurer; 

Bien qu’on y doive rire, a tout considerer, 
Ce n’est pas une comedie. 

Non! e’est un conto on l’air faitc pour les bonnes 
gens, 

Saus parti pris, au caprice indulgents. 

Et qui, dans cet age morose, 

Loin des cbiffres et de la prose, 
Eprouvent le di-sir d’aller sous les bois verts 
Suivre a la musique des vers, 

Le vol d’im papillon et Tame de la rose.” 

The Marquis Saluce leaves his loving and faith¬ 
ful wife and their littlo son Loys, to go to tho 
wars. During his absence the devil, aided by 
his wife, tempts and tries to mislead Griselidis; 
but, true to her vow of fidelity and obedience, 
the blamoloss wife baffles all his wiles, and when 
her lord returns ho finds her as' pure and 
humblo as when she won his love as a simple 
shepherdess. Nothing can bo more exquisitely 
chasto than Mme. Bartet’s rendering of the 
character of Griselidis; M. Sylvain as the 
Marquis seems to have stepped on to tho stage 
from some old piece of tapestry, so wonderful 
is his appearance, gait, and acting. The weak 
point of the play is the Devil and his wife, 
Fiamina; even M. Coquelin cadet has not been 
able to make anything out of this poorly con¬ 
ceived character, tl ne vaut pas le diable I 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

We scarcely dil justice to M. van Dyck last 
week. It is true that ho was praised, but 
perhaps tho fact that he is a singer and actor of 
tho highest rank was not stated with suffi¬ 
cient prominence. A second performance of 
M. Massenet’s “ Mmon ” on Friday evening at 
Covent Garden resulted iu uuothor brilliant 
success for the Belgian artist. Miss Sanderson, 
if not satisfactory, was hoard to batter ad¬ 
vantage. 

“ Die Moistersinger ” was given on Saturday 
evening. June brings many changes in the 
operatic as well as in the ordinary world. A 
few years ago an impassable gulf was supposed 
to divide Wagner’s early operas from his later 
works; but Mr. Augustus Harris has persevered 
for several seasons with the composer’s comic 
opera, and tho public have found out that 
though complex it is perfectly comprehensible. 
It may indeed be said to havo become popular. 
It is the old tale of tho Beethoven works over 
again; the later ones in which tho master 
revealed the fulness of his genius were slowly 
received into favour. Tho cast for “ Die 
Moistersinger” was a strong'•one. Mme. 
Albani as Eva, M. J. de Resko as Waltber 
and M. Lasalle as Sachs, were at their best. 
M. Isnardon, when he first undertook thejdifficult 
part of Beckmesser, proved himself a capable 
artist, but he tried to be funny ; now he acts 
with becoming ’ seriousnoss, and is therefore all 
the more amusing. Signor Manciuelli, as con¬ 
ductor, displayed plenty of energy, but a 
little more discretion at times would have 
been to the advantage of Wagner’s wonderful 
score. 

“ Horatius,” a Ballad for men’s voices and 
orchestra, composed by the Rev. Dr. J. II. Mee, 
was produced on Friday week at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, by the Eglesfield Society, 
which deserves much credit for the encourage¬ 
ment it has always given to new works. 
Macaulay’s stirring lines lend themselves 
well to music, and the composer has set 
them to strains which display both strength 
and charm. Dr. Meo has agreeably mixed 
the old and the new: there are broad 
diutonic phrases, but in many places piquant 
chromatic harmonies in the accompani¬ 
ment come with pleasing and, at times, with 
startling effect. The “Etruscan Muster” 
section is bold and vigorous, and the chango of 
key, tempo, and character of the music for tho 
“ Panic at Romo” is effective. Later on tho 
vigorous “ Horatius ” theme attracts attention, 
and tho tender Lento which soon follows is 
essentially pleasing. The “ Keeping of the 
Bridge” section, with its busy acoompanimont, 
cannot fairly be judged from a vocal score. 
The Epilogue concludes with a plain delivery 
of tho “Iloratius” theme. There are many 
telling passages for the voices, and indeed tho 
whole of the vocal writing shows a practised 
hand. Dr. Mee conducted the work, which 
was well rendered, both by tho singers and by 
an orchestra reinforced from London. 

Seiior Albeniz gave another of his concerts 
at >St. James’s Hall last Thursday week. Tho 
programme opened with Rubinstein’s piano und 
violin Sonata in G, a woik which contains 
some attractive material but dry developments. 
It was exceedingly well rendered by MM. 
Kruse and Albeniz; the refined style and neat 
execution of the former deserves special mention. 
The concert-giver played a Sonata in G flat of 
his own. The music is pleasing and showy ; but 
the composer would find forms less severe than 
that of tho Sonata more suitable to his light, 
dainty style of writing. Mr. Plunket Green 
was the vocalist. 
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Miss Rose Lynton, at her violin recital at 
Prince’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, played 
Bach’s Chaconne in D minor with considerable 
skill and taste. She could not do full justice 
to this great work, but she deserves praise for 
her earnestness and courage. 

Herr Poznanski and Miss Eva Lonsdale gave 
the first of a series of matinees at the Stein way 
Hall on Monday afternoon. They are to be 
devoted to the works of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Brahms, Grieg, and Rubinstein; and at each a 
sketch of the composer’s life, together with 
analytical remarks, forms a novel and useful 
feature. The first concert was fairly successful. 

The nineteenth series of the Richter concerts 
•commenced last Monday evening at St. James’s 
Hall, when the eminent conductor was received 
with the usual enthusiasm. The programme 
included no novelties, but familiar excerpts from 
Wagner and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
are still apparently as attractive as ever. A 
fine Concerto in G for strings, by Bach, had not 
been heard here for ten years. The first and 
second movements are separated by a pause and 
two chords adagio. Herr Richter has inter¬ 
polated a lovely slow movement from a Bach 
Sonata, which has been arranged for strings by 
Herr J. Hellmesberger. The effect is good, and 
as the interpolation is properly acknowleged, 
purists cannot reasonably grumble. The 
performances were excellent, especially that of 
tiie “Parsifal” Prelude. There was a good 
Bouse. 

Mr. E. Haddock gave his second concert at the 
Steinway Hall on Wednesday afternoon. Bach’s 
fine Sonata in A for pianoforte and violin was 
brightly and effectively rendered by Miss J. 
Donate and the concert-giver. Mr. Haddock 
was also heard to advantage in some Veraeini 
and Bazzini solos; his technique is excellent, 
and his readings are artistic. Miss F. Hipwell 
was the vocalist, and she deserves praise for her 
admirable selection of songs. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society gave 
their closing concert of the season on Wednesday 
evening, when the programme included two 
novelties, both English. The first was a 
“ Festal ” Overture by Mr. C. S. Macpherson, 
the talented conductor of the Society; it is a 
clever and genial work, but the character of the 
music scarcely bore out the title “ festal.” Mr. 
E. Proofs “ Suite de Ballet,” written expressly 
for the Society, is of an extremely light though 
pleasing kind. The composer has already 
shown what he can do in a more serious style, 
and there is no reason why he should not bo 
gay as well as grave. Both composers conducted 
their works, and wero recalled. Mr. Alfred 
Hollins, the blind pianist, gavo a clever per¬ 
formance of Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, 
and Miss Alice Gomez sang with skill and 
great success a fine song of Gluck’s from 
“ Semiramis.” Mr. Macpherson may be con¬ 
gratulated on tho marked improvement in the 
orchestral playing. 

J. 8. SlIEDLOCK. 
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NOTICE. — The pries of the English Illustrated 
Magazine is now Sixpence Net. The terms on which 
it is supplied to Hook sellers are not such as will enable them 
to sell the Magazine at less than the published price. 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For JUNE, profusely Illustratod, price 6d. net, contains— 

1. GALESWIXTIIE. Engraved by W. Biscomiir Gardner, after a 
Drawing by L. Alm i Tadkma, R.A. Frontispiece. 

12. RECOLLECTIONS of CRICKET. Frederick. Gale. Illustrated. 

3. THE FATE of NANA SAHIB'S ENGLISHMAN. Archibald 

Forres. 

4. THE MARINERS of ENGLAND before the ARMADA. Illus¬ 

trated. II. Uai.lidvy Seaklino. 

3. A NIGHT in JUNE. Robert Rutland Manners. 

0 . THE LIFE and POETRY of FRANCOIS COPPER. E. and R. 

PROTIIEKO. 

7. A CHATEAU in FRANCE Mary Matiier. Illustrations by 

W. J. Hennewy. 

8. A PROTRACTED WEDDING. J. Theodore Bent. 

9. GATHER YE ROSEBUDS. Words by Robert IIkrrick. Illus¬ 

tration by Henry Rylaud. 

10. LIFE in an AUSTRALIAN BUSH TOWN. Charles Duxarksq. 

Illustrated. 

11. THE WITCH of PRAGUE. Chaps. XX.-XXI. (Continued.) 

F. Marion Crawford. Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 
Macmillan A Co., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 380, for JUNE, prico la, contains- 

1. THE RISE of BRITISH DOMINION in the EAST. By Sir 

Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. 

2. A PRINCE of DEMOCRACY. By II. L. IIavell. 

3. MY LADY’S SUNG. By Joseph Truman. 

4. THE WOMAN in the MORGUE. By Gilbert Parker. 

5. SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

By Mrs. Williams. 

8. FREDERICK WALKER. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry 
Ady). 

7. THE CONSOLATIONS of ART. By Ernest Buys. 

8. SYLVA. 

9. MOLTKE as a MAN of LETTER8. By H A. Perry. 

10 . THE STRANGER in the HOUSE. 

Macmillan A Co., London. 

Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents for JUNE. 

ITALY and FRANCE. By an Italian Statesman. 

CHILD LABOUR— 

I. TIIE MINIMUM AGE for LABOUR of CHILDREN. By 
Cardinal Mannino. 

II. THE HALF-TIMERS. By Henry Dunukley, LL.D. 

THE LAW and DIVORCE. Bj Sir Alfred Stkimikn. 

MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S “MAY-DAY,! MAGDALEN TOWER.’ 

By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

THE SHADOW of the KURD. II By Mrs. Bishop. 

THE NEW SCHEME for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EX¬ 
AMINATIONS. By J. Ciiurton Collins. 

BAD AIR and BAI) HEALTH. (With Letters from Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Professor Huxley, and others.) By Harold Wager and 
the Hon. Auhkrox Hekhekt. 

ANCIENT LAY ENDOWMENTS. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L 
A BASIS of POSITIVE MORALITY. II. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. 

JENNY LIND. By the Rev. H. R Haweis. 

THE LOCUST PLAGUE in ALGERIA. By Mrs. Courtenay Bodlky 
TIIE MANIPUR BLUE-BOOK. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart, 
M.P. 

Isni.sTKtt & Co., Limited, 15 and 18, Tavistock Street, Covcnt Garden. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

No. 908.-JUNE, 1891.— 2s. 6d. 

COX TEXTS: —Til k Pope and iiih Writings, by Dr. Sig¬ 
mund Miinz.- Contrast, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 

M.P.- Ways and Whims of Frksu-Watku Fishes, by 

A Son of the Marshes.- Chronicles of Westerly: A 

Provincial Sketch.-The Growing Unpopularity ok 

Military Service.— II., by Major-General F. Chenevix 

Trench, C.M.G.-A Night in a Haystack; or, A Trial 

for tiie Derry, by .Jack the Shepherd.— Squire Doot ok 

Doot Hall, Doot Hill, Ireland.-Richard de la Pole, 

“White Rose,” by Henry W. Wolff. - A Trouble bekork 

America, by Warneford Motfatt. -Jewish Colonies in 

Palestine, by Major C. It. Conder, II. E. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD * SUNS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

JUNE. 

THU BRITISH ARMY in 1891. By the Right lion. Sir Charles W. 
Dilkk, Bart. 

INFLUENZA. By Sir Moukli. M ackenzif, M.P. 

AN ELECTION at the ENGLISH ACADEMY. 

ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. By the Rev. Canon Bexuam. 

TIIE FUTURE of AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Theodore 
Waits. 

THE PARIS SALONS of 1891. By Mark!. Robinson. 

CHILD LIFE INSURANCE : a Reply. By CapL Pembroke Marshall 
LETTERS in PIIIL1STIA. By Graxt Allen. 

Bl’LGARS and SERBS. By A. II i i.ml-Be.vman. 

BAUDELAIRE : The Man. By Edward Delille. 

A MODERN IDYLL. By Tin: Editor. 

Chapman & Hall. Limited 


Price One Shilling. 

THE MONTHLY PACKET. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRI8TABEL 
COLERIDGE. 

Part VI. New Series.—JUNE, 1891. 

Contexts. 

LILIAN and LILI. Chap*. XII., XIII. By the Author of “The 
Atelier du Lyg.” 

ASPIRATION. By Miss Kixlaid. 

GREEK FORERUNNERS of CHRIST. No. III. By the Rev. 
Peter Lilly. 

THE GHOST of MEQUATLING. (Prise Story.) By E.peraxka. 
OUR CAMP in NORTH WALES. By the Author of “Ax Eastek 
Ghost." 

SOME DAYS at the DOCKS. By C. Fortes cue Yokge. 

THE STORY of the WHITE VIOLETS. By Blanche Oram. 
CAMEOS frem ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCLXXXYI- 
Jacobitc Schemes. 

TO the BISHOP of GRAHAM8TOWN, on RETURNING to hi* 
DIOCESE. By Joax Jervis Beresford. 

THAT STICK. Chaps. XX. to XXII. By C. M. Yoxge. 

STUDIES in GERMAN LITERATURE. No. VI. By M. Watwx. 
THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

London : A. I). Ixxes & Co., 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


For JUNE, Ready THIS DAY (Price 6d.), Contains: 

LITERARY COINCIDENCES. By John Dkxxi*. 

THE TRIAL of MARY BROOM. Chapters I. and II. A Stoiy by 
Mrs. Cog ii ill. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

THE STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. Chapters XV. aui XVI By 
Stanley J. Weyman, Author of “The House of the 'Wolf." Illm- 
trated by Frank DiulcL 

STATESMEN of EUROPE.—Austria Part 1. Count Taafe, CocLt 
Kalnoky, Herr von Dunajewski. With Portrait*. 

A PUBLISHER and HIS FRIENDS-Johu Murray the Second. By 
James Macaulay, M.A., M D. 

THREE VOICES. By Lily Watson. 

THE HANDWRITING of our KINGS and QUEENS Geore. 1. 
and George II. and his Children. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. Illus¬ 
trated by Facsimiles. 

THE THREATENED EXTINCTION of tho LOBSTER. 

A FEW NOTES on the INFLUENZA. By Dr. Schofield. 

“ARE WE GOING BACKWARDS or FORWARDS?" By Mr* 
Mayo, Author of “ Voices from the Highways," Ac. 

THROUGH EAST ANGLIA. An Autumn Ramble in my Caravan* 
By Gordon Stabi.es, M.D., R.N., Author of “ The Wayside Cuip 
aud Caravan.” Illustrated. 

AN EAST-END RIME. By Emily U. Hickey. 

THE LANDES and the LANDAI8. With numerous 111 oslrations. 

VARIETIES—THE NAVVY WOMAX-ARSHAG EFFENDrS 
NOSE, &c. 

HOUSEHOLD QUERIES. 

ANSWERS to CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frontispiece—POPPIES By Davidson Knowllx. 

London: 56, Paternoster Row, and of all Newsagent*. 

THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 

An Exponent of Current Christian Thought at Home and Abroad. 
For JUNE. Price One Shilling. 

Content*. 

I. CAN the OLD FAITH LIVE with the NEW LEARNING? By 
1>. Gath Whitley. 

II. THE REUNION of CHRISTENDOM. By Canon Mathews. 

III. THE INSPIRATION of the SCRIITURES. Part UL By 

Rev. J. J. Li as, M.A. 

IV. PASTOR HARMS of 11ERM ANNSBURG. By R. Shixdllu. 
V. DAVID’S THUNDER-PSALM. By R. Balgamsie. 

VI. THE GIFT of TONGUES—Another View. By J. Isoms. 

VII. CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 

For JUNE. Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 


EXPOSITORY PAPERS— 

The Miracles of Our Lord. By Rev W. J. Deane. M. A. 

Outlines on the First Eight Chapters of the Epistle to the Roohau*. 
By Rev. C. Clkmaxck, B.A., D.D. 

THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE— 

Cleaving to Good. By Rev. It. Tuck, B.A. 

Grasshoppers. By Rev. J. S. S. Shields, D.D. 

THE CHURCH YEAR. By Rev. Edwin Davies, D.D 
The Second Sunday after Trinity. 

The Third Suuday after Trinity. 

The Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 

The Fifth Sunday after Triuity. 

SERMON OUTLINES for SPECIAL TIMES- 
“A Good Citizen." By Rev. C. Ll. Ivins. 

SERMON IC OUTLINES on SCRIPTURE CHARALTERs- 
Abraham. By Rev. Cu akles J krdak, M.A. 

PRACTICAL HOMILETICS— 

Light at Eventide. By Rev. Tuos. Whitklaw, D.D. 

Power for Service. 

The Soul’s Birthplace. 

An Absolute Condition of Disciplesliip. 

Our Fellowship in Christ 
Fidelity Encouraged 

James Nisrkt & Co., 21 , Berners Street, W. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 

Contents for JUNE. 

ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. Chaps. X11.-XIV. MaroauetL Woodv 
TIIE NATIONAL MONUMENT for MAZZINI. Karl Bund. 
SOME TRANSLATIONS of HEINE by the late LADY DUFF 
GORDON (LUCIEI. Janet Ross. 

M HAT the BAG CONTAINED: au Incident of Xiiuiy-eight 
GREAT STEAMSHIP LINES »». THE MEDITERRANEAN >.d 
tie* BLACK SEA. Morlf.v Robert*. 

BEGUN in JEST. Chaps. XII.-X1II. Mrs. New man. 

ESSAYS in the OBVIOUS. Part II. Horace Hutchinson 
ROYAL ACADEMY, the NEW GALLERY, and the PARIS SAlA'X 
CORRESPONDENCE.—NOTES of the MONTH.—LIBRARY LIST. 
Lmdou: John Murray, Albe marie Street. 
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A DELPHI THEATRE. 

-c ^ Proprietora and Managers, A. & 8. Gattj. 

Every Evening, at 8. THE 8TREHT8 OF LONDON. 

Mam Leonard Boyne, F. Glover, L. Rignold, T. B. Thai- 
teg, U Dalton, F. Gillmore, J. Northcote, LEast, W. North- 
Fe^andlSL Me8dames 01 « a Brand °». Oara Jeoks, 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE L ITTLE SENTINEL. 

A VENUE THEATRE. 

Tv. a V J^ee “d Manager, Mr. He.vbv Lee. 
BuAan^,^g? tay nk R EDITY S0Cial Dram *’ **•* 

COMEDY theatre. 

-p _ . Manager, Mr. Chas. H. Hawtrky. 

E v«ay Evening, at 9. JANE. 

nS' Be “ ble . c. Brookfield. E. M. Bobeon, and W. 
L^5eVeii^ e8daInea Ethel Matthews > Ad * Murray, 

_ftec^ed, at 8.10, by FOE CHAHITY’S SATne 

Q 0 u R T JT H E A T R E. 

E M^L~' en i ntr r. at -, 9 ' ^V TE LAMENTED. 

O ,. H- S J a ^ dl .5£\ Ai Aynesworth, F. Cape, 

v C. Eock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames E. Klinm 

E. Kidps Eamngton, and John Woocl. Ppl ’ 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUT UAL MISTAKE. 

?^bTt E R I 0 N T h!eTt¥e. 

^ „ Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles WvvnuA* 

Every Evening, at 9. W&D OATS 
MeEgrs.OiM’lesWyndlmni, David James, E. Bighton. G 

6 iPCTl^& Ather1 ^ =' 

Preceded, at 8.25, by NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

the organ of both branches of 

THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

ESTABLISHED 1857. 

Published every Friday. Frice 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sioiial interest. 

OASES OF THE WEEK. 


for — i—* 
the current week 


D P Y LANE THEATRE 

Every HaRIU9 - 


qaiety the A~tTe 

ST „ L® 88 ™ “» d Manager, Mr. Gkoboe Edwasdes. 

This Evening, at 8.30, CABMEN UP TO DATA 
Preceded, at 7.40, by HIS LAST CHANCE 


GARRICK theatre 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Haee 
E very Ev ening, at 9, A PAIR «F SPECTACLES 
Receded, at 8.15, by A QUIET BUBBEB. 


H A Y . M . A , EK E T _T H E A T R E. 


,¥i;^;.?. RK ' iBoni '- T BSE. 

1ANCING GIRL. 


-- Lessee and jim 

Every Evening, at 8.10, T! 

L Y 0 l Ull THE ATRi: 

v,™ -n “ Henry Irving, 8ole Lessee 
Every Evening, at 8.15, 

'NA NCE OLDFIELD and THE CORSI CAN BROTHELS. 

l Y ? 1 ° 

Thi»Evenin^1., a 5 nd 
Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC 
.Prec eded, at7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING 


pRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE 

_. . lessee and Mimager, Mr. Horace Rvnnim 

Tins Evening, entitled 

Preceded 1 atjB15, by THE GYPSIES. * 


s 

Ever 


A V O Y 


THE 


H E A T R E. 

Casts. 
of Barataria. 


T H E A T R E. 

n § e 5 ! r?f^;J? EORO,: Al.HXANDER. 


S TE A *^T^^^Xt^e: 

v- a- T Lessee, Mr. Willie Edo uin. 

three-oct Farcical Comedy, A NIGHT’K FRn?T/? 
avoidably postponed until MOmiAY NKXT* ?S' " 

T 0 w L ES T H E A T R E 

Manageress, Miss Floks.vck M'Keszir 

SoNCT h ’^^ill^d¥f : SW* 5 °£S*h£ 

V A ^ V ^ LLE T H BATBi: 

Company. Vaudeville 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 

Al! important measures before Parliament are sum- 
manned m thin department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. _ 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department are given all new Buies and 
Orders ; m some cases before they can be obtained bv 
the public. J 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
mem be re of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, ana notes are given of decisions 
of importance m the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ OASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 1 \ 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. j 

plete** 18 are * A * Cen *° render these accurate and com- 

SOGIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 

A Careful Summary is given of aU the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on I urnishing Early Copies of all Court 
l apers. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY. 26».: by post, 28s., when 

paid m advance. Single Number, fid. 

JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just ont, crown 8vo, 392 pp„ cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

f HE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLABEN, D.D. 

BY DR. MACLABEN. 

Second Ed.tioh, crown 8vo, doth boards, 6s., post free 

TH tem^ 0HANGING <®RIST, and other 

truth CArietiaTwerldT ^ “ exponent of Divine 

L0SD S?L^ 3 ^ NIDEE ? SHEPHEABD, 

_ _ »* AND 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK 

tiiwvp Building* Chancery Lane. 

on™S ,KJrCENT UTERES! allowed on DEPOSITS, repay 

STOCKS. SHAKES, and ANNUITIES pure haled and 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 

ALHANA^ htunparticuiar. poat-lrcc, 
r BANcu Ka> enm.ro rr. Manager 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

ON 

M O E D E R’S HIRE SYSTEM- 

The original, bet, and moat liberal. Salt. all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1803. 

Fumlah direct from the Manufacturer, from f 10 to jElo.ooc. 

Caah price* No eatra charge for time given. 

Catalogue., Estimate. Pro. Opinion* Tratimonlal. Post Free-. 

F. MOEDEB, 

MS, Ms, 25a Tottenham Court Hoad. W. , Kindly note number,), 
_ Good, oa re fully Removed and Warehoused. 

To H.R.H. the PRINOE of WALK. 


gRAND & CO.’S AI SAUCE, 

goupsV 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

i_riES. Alim, 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES foi^ INVALIDS^ 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 

,, — —__ _ sogn address- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. ’ 


“ Wrappcr ' £a 12 “ - voBUfiee - 
anyiite. licit0ra ' Journallmd Importer can be ordered from 
Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. Villehs. 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


HViere difficulty is experienced in procuring Thk 
i Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
| requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

j Terms of annual subscription, los. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d. 

I Office: 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


)> 


Lancet “ Pure and very soluble. 
Medical Times-" Eminently suitable 

t* *W 4 ■ _ 


FRY’S 

. ,...WW 4UJ 

for Invalids.” 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir C. A. Cameron — “ I have never 


President Royal College of tasted CoCOa COCOA 


Sturgeons, Ireland. 


that I like so 
well.” 

Perl. Exhibition 1889 : OOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY a SONS 


Digitized by 


Google 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to announce 
that the Life of ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
TAIT, ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
by RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
D.D., Dean of Windsor, and WILLIAM 
BEN HAM, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canter¬ 
bury, will be ready next week in 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, 30s. net. 

BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 

Just ready, wo, 12s. GO. net. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. TWELVE Years, 

bY uTvery Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., Late Dean of 

Tlfn:s~'‘ An historical and critical survey of the highest interest; full of the delicate 

quality of Dean^CJiunlirt^j^jy ^ next in interest to Newman's autobiography itself- 

/* ILL MALI. (lA/.KTTE. —“ We thiDk it likely that by this work his name will be lon c , .st 

widbestknow^.” ( , /t:TT E.-" It will always be regarded as a most interesting picture of 
everts, and an invaluable contribution to the ecclesiastical history of the nineteenth century. 

NEW EDITION, WITH A NEW TREE ACE. 

Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

PHILOMYTHUS: an Antidote against Credulity. 

C^afNewnan'e Essay on Ecc.csiastfa, ^-.BV EDWIN A 
ABBOTT, D.D., late Head Master of the City of London Echool. « ita a fru.icc o 
70 nn., entitled ■•Ntwmanianism.” „ 

I, mi's.—"D r. Abbott is a skilled and merciless operator. 
a/7 IA A7,.—“ Worthy of careful study.” 

7 If AVir r,-/«<<■ si";/ ' Icui sfparalUy. /’> ice 1... "<t. 

NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 

Just published, crown svo, cloth, (is. net. 

THE TEACHING of CHRIST: its Conditions, 

toret and Results. By the Right Rev. J. MOORHOUSE, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, 
. «V« »/ lotion ami 02,2 T.store. M 

u-,nh«v %'rcM^As< lo thosr u/,o k«ve/Moved the «mtro»r*y rawed by the ,mV«.,,t,o« of 
“ Lti.c Mu tali. *’ 

NEW BOOK BY REV. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 

Just Published, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. (id. 

ORDER and GROWTH as INVOLVED in the 

U WIRm'ALCONSTUrUTTON of HUMAN .SOCIETY. By J. LLEWELYN 
STJSiia ar i rhifnlain to the Uucen, Vicar of Kirkby I«nsdale, formerly Fellow of 
Tno .y Omegc: " The Gospel and Modem Life,” "Social 

ontstmns from the Point of View of Christian Theology, Ac. 

, ■ re* row Wilt. /./*.-“ A wise and suggestive took, touching upon many of the most 
interesting 'tuitions of the p,c»ent day-as lull of hope as it is of aWty. 

NEW WORK BY COLONEL MAURICE. 

Just published, Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 


WBhT Professor of Mihtary Ai't’md in the lM ( «dfW 

M.U Rii l.. iv-.L- t* *' rnr i \ ii in / y III III II, nivh:— It the author had 

wrum^nothing^else. tijs article would, I think, stamp him as the'ablest English writer on 

military subjects.” 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

Just ready, crown svo, cloth, 5s. 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Emile 

BOUTMY. Translated from the French by ISABEL M. EADEN. W ith Preface by 
and masterly sketch of our constitutional history from a 

Fnneh point of view.” 

NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

Nov readv at all Libraries and Booksellers, 2 vols., globe- Svo, Ids. 

KHALED: A TALE of ARABIA. By F. Marion 

.1 '!r/JJt'oW AY “ Mr. Craw ford has written some steries more powerful, but none more 
attractive than this.” 

LAI . 

literary 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. New and 

Cheaper Edition, crown svo, doth, Us. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 

MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modem India. 


Dlt. CLAUDIUS a Trues 
A ROMAN KINDER. 
ZOROASTER. 

MAKZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 


ory. 


-. Gd. each. 

A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 
PAUL T’ATOFF. 

WITH the IMMORTALS. 
GRF.IFF.NSTKIN. 

SANT’ 1LARIO. 


MA.CMILLAN & CO., London. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. 

iTtt^f^LL.D^ Itegius°ProfesMr^>f a GrcS < 5n S lhe'uni'ersity of Camhriitee. 

"The whole edition so far exhibits perhaps tl.e most complete and elaborate editorial w«k vhichb*. 
ever yet appeared."— liatunlay R<view. 


Part 


I.- OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Second 
Edition, 12 s. tld. 


Part II.—OEDIPUS COLONEUS. 

Edition. 12s. 6d. 


Second 


Part HI.-ANTIGONE. Sewnd Mti®. 
12s. Gd. 

Pait IV.-PHILOCTETES. 12s. ea. 
Part V. TRACHINIAE. [intitprm. 


, ‘1// 0 r h 77'fr<:’/.. 177 /.—“The stray is worked out with great subtlety nud considerable 
ary llni.-b-the last scene of all is an admirable example of Mr. Crawford s graphic art.” 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. SWETE’S EDITION OF THE SEPTUAQDTf. 

Now ready, crown Svo, 7s. 6d., VOL. II., I. CHRONICLES—TOBIT. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK accordmg 

to the 8EPTUAGINT. Edited by H. B. SWKTE, D.D., Fellow of Gonville andCaiu 
College, and Regius Professor of Divinity. 

TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical 

and PATRISTIC LITERATURE. Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Vol I No. 1.—THE APOLOGY of ARISTIDES on 

’’llFHALF of the CHRISTIANS. Edited from a Syriac MS. with an Wrote- 
lion and Translation by J7RKN DEL HARRIS, M.A.; with an Appenir 
containing (he main portion of the Original Greek Text, by J. AKMITAOE 
ROBINSON, M.A. Demy Svo, 5j. Net. 

CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS, No. -1. 

ELECTION by LOT at ATHENS. By J.W. 

HEADT.AM, M.A., Fellow ol King's CoUege, Cambridge. Tnnce Consort Baxra- 
tion, l«K).l Crown Svo, 2». Gd. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS for ENTRANCE and 

MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in the COLLEGESoftte^NIV'Ek 
SITY of CAMBRIDGE. Parts I. and II., containmg Papers set m the Micna 
Term, IKK). 

Part I. MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE. 2s 

Part II. CLASSICS, MEDIEVAL and MODERN LANGUAGES 

and HISTORY. 2s. 

Pitt Press Mathematical Series. 

THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. 

By S. L. I.ONEY, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Extra fcap. 8vo, <8. w. 
Also in Two Parts. 

Part I. THE ELEMENTS of STATICS. 4s. M. 

Part II. THE ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (with Answers tojhe 

Examples';. By W. W. ROUSE BALL. M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Led 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. Gd. „ „,„„™i k,l it cons' 

"An excellent t.xt-l«ok f..r iclsoeln.Not only is Hie explanatory matter well »rmas«l. *• 

blues perspicuity with brevity in a remarkable deRiec."— (yU'imrui. 

EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 

Hooka L, II. By H. M. TAYLtiR, M.A , Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity CcueS" 

Cambridge, la. Gd. 

—-- Books III., IV. By the Same Editor. 

-Books I.—IV., in One Volume. 3a. oi! 

* Mr. Taylor has nut attempted an exact translation of the original, ^‘!i* amended an«l»*- 

the* dements au<l the order# of the impositions. 1‘dilutions which geometrical i.na*Mtwn 

plained, useless ones omit ted, and a few«mus>ions made cowl. Postulates ju ^iaUd- The 

w hose t ruth we assume) are extremely j 1 .!"* V.?!..! ^ml aSir cveiT net . 


London: C. J. CLAY A: SONb, L.os'E. 

Camiikidge University Piiess Wahehoi se, Av* 4 
Glasgow : 203, Akgyle Street. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A fcBITHEABD Lomdale Printing Workr, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLFJ1S, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Lilians 
s.icuotrt 

B „, wl . llU4 „ „, imrouuceu w*i «»v.* ''^projMjsitiyn dicrf 

follow immediately uj*uu a mop..sition wlu uevei they appear to be needed: and n ter c> U ^ ner . 
1, a short exerciM* on it a,„ ,,„ what has ,.re«ded it At the ead rack took «awtW.» 

cist #....Our readers sh-.ultl by no means nitss rwuliug tho notes ; which ^arr luu Timts. 

teacher#, and will add greatly lo the clearness of the young learner 6 ideas, -bduc 

New Volumes of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 

Now i-cady, 3s. thl. i D tr 

THE PSALMS. Book I. Edited by thei Re* 

Professor KIRKPATRICK, B D„ Regius Professor of Hebrew m me 
Cambridge. , . , r 

Now ready, with Map, 2s. __ * «»£{ 

THE EPISTLES to the THESSALONIAMS; 

Edited by the Rev. G. G. FINDL.VY, B.A., Professor of Biblical languss 
AV'esleyan College, Heuilingley. 

New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 

MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. 

with Int«xluclit)n, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON 

Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3». ...» oUU aintA ,,ol ‘ 

“ This is an admirable edition The notes on the text are superior to those usual > 

ltooks. and arc very strong on points of etymology.’ —Aifucatioiuii Times. 

AN AP0L0GIE for POETRIE. By ShPbriP 

8IDNEY. 1 * lited, with Ulustrations and a Glossarial Index, by h. K 
M.A. The Text is a Revision of that of the First Edition of **• ^ ueC gful l-**r 

“Student-H aud atm t •.uns alike nmy he r c .mmeudetl to purchase thi§.. •'*'ffioisan' '’ ,. ..tie 
in tiie shape of note#, illuetiutioub, and Mint seems to be a practically sumcuni ^ j amei ’ t baxut 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in the 18th CEN- 

TURY. By W. C. SYDNEY, F.R.S. 2 vole., 24s. [Shortly. 

THE INSANITY of GENIUS, and the General 

Inequality of Human Faculty Physiologically considered. By J. F. NISBET, Author 
of “ Marriage and Heredity.” Demy 8vo, 14s. 

“ The book is a curious and interesting one.”— Times. 

“ Open its pages where one will one is confronted with matter of interest alike to the 
scientific enquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.”— Saturday Review. 

44 Let the reviewers, hostile or not, say their worst and best, ‘ The Insanity of Genius ’ is a 
living book.”— Morning Advertiser. 

44 4 The Insanity of Genius ’ is obviously the outcome of much research and much natient 
examination. It bristles with examples taken from the literature of biography, and of its 
readableness there cannot be a doubt.”— Globe. 

A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and Adventures 

in Australia and New Guinea. By HUME NISBET. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 32s. 

'* Two volumes of very sprightly and attractive table-talk.He has an excellent sense of 

humour, and his volumes arc full of entertaining stories.”—#. James's Gazette. 

" Full of activity, life, and interest are Mr. Hume Niabet’s travels in Australia and New 
Guinea.” —Mominy I\>st. 

A CRUISE on FRIESLAND “BROADS.” With 

20 Illustration k. By the Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM. Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

44 Is a very pleasant little book.”— Saturday Review. 

4 * There is a delightful freshness about this thoroughly unconventional narrative of a four 
Weeks’ cruise.”— Land and Water. 

44 These racy and amusing chapters, with their pithy and frank deliverances on men and 
manners, have a delightful freshness about them, and that of a sort which is never too common 
in books of travel.”— Speaker. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. By A. W. 

BUCKLAND. Crown Svo, 6s. [Sow ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


QUIT A. By the Author of “The County.” 

2 vols., 21s. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILYAINE & CO. 

PUBLISH THIS DAY:— 

ON NEWFOUND RIVER: a Story. By Thomas 

NELSON PAGE, Author of 44 In Ole Virginia,” &c. 16mo, cloth, 3e. 6d. 

A FLYING TRIP AROUND the WORLD [in 

76 days]. By ELIZABETH BI8LAND. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 8d. 


RED LETTER STORIES. 

The Second Volume in thi« New Sene* of Continental and American Fiction contains— 

GALLEGHER, and other Stories. By Richard 

HARDING DAVIS. Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3e. 6d. 

44 The Speaker the other week went out of its way to 4 boom ’ Mr. Richard Harding Davis as 
a coming American novelist, and now we perceive Transatlantic exchanges are beginning 
to talk of him as the Rudyard Kipling of the States.”— Star. 

The First Volume, recently published, in this Series contains— 

THE CRIME of SYLVESTRE BONNARD, 

MEMBER of the INSTITUTE. By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by 
LAFCADIO HEARN. Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

THOMAS HARDY’S STORIES. 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DANES. 

That is to say— 

The First COUNTESS of WE8SEX-BARBARA of the House of Orebe- 
The MARCHIONESS of STONEHENGE—LADY MOTTISFONT—The 
LADY ICEN WAY-SQUIRE PETRICK’S LADY—ANNA, LADY BAX BY 
—The LADY PENELOPE—The DUCHESS of HAMPTONSHIRE—and 
The Honourable LAURA. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 6s. 

JERRY: a Novel. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. One evidence of the exceptional interest excited by this anony¬ 
mous story during the progress of its publication in serial foim was the large number of 
inquiries addressed to the publishers in regard to its authorship. 


KILMALLIE. By Henry Johnston, Author of 

44 The Chronicles of Gletibuckie. 2 vols., 12s. 

"We have here what everybody might have seen and heard who lived in Kilmallie ; but 
also what only a person gifted with a keen eye, large sympathies, and a fine sense of humour 
could have appreciated and recorded.” - Srotsman. 

„ '' Deliuhtfully quaint and picturesque arc Mr. Henry Johnston’s sketches of Lowland 
bcotch life .”—Daily Telcyraph. 

"Mr. Johnston evidently knows well the life of which he writes, and he can depict it not 
only with fidelity but with grace, humour, and picturesqueness.”— Arademy. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S STORIES.— 

STRANGERS and WAYFARERS. IGroo, cloth, 6s. 

We are permitted to make the following extract from a letter from Mr. James Russell 
Lowell:—' 41 1 remember once at a dinner of the Royal Academy wishing there might be a 
toast in honour of the Tattle Masters, such as Tenniel, Du Mauner, and their fellows. The 
tiny woodcuts traced by those who gave rise to the name attract on affectionate partiality which 
the spacious compositions of more famous contemporaries fail to win. They were artists in the 
best sense who coidd make small means suffice for great ends. It is with them that I should 
class Miss Jewett, since she both possesses and practises this precious art.” 


JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Richard Pryce. 2 vols. 

" Without doubt one of the best novels of the year. Mr. Pryce tells his story with a breadth 
and power, and with p literary brilliance, which one seldom finds in latter-day novels.” 

Review of Reviews. 


ORLANDO FIGGINS. 

IMAB Y HOPPUS . Crown Svo, 6 b. 


By Mrs. Alfred Marks 


"‘Orlando Figgins’ is a clear and realistic study of lower middle-class life, the occasional! 
crushing dulness of which it forcibly portmys.”— Morning Post. 


AT an OLD CHATEAU. By Katherine S. Macquoid 

Crown Svo, fis. * 

“ Gives the reader another gracefully drawn picture of Flench country’ life.”— Gentlewoman. 


Two New Books for Children.— Price 3s. 6d. each. 


INTENTIONS: Essays and Dialogues. By Oscar 

WILDE. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A fascinating, stimulating book.”—Putt Mali Gone tie. 

MARY E. WILKINS’S STORIES. A NEW 

ENGLAND NUN, and other stories. By the Author of 44 A Humble Romance.” 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

44 4 A New England Nun, and other Stories,' displays the rarest power and an exquisite 
art .”—Sunday Sun. 

“ The 4 Liebig ’ of a three-volume novel .”—Daily Xewu 


EUGENE FIELD’S TWO BOOKS. 

1.—A LITTLE BOOK of WESTERN VERSE. 
8.—A LITTLE BOOK of PROFITABLE TALES. 


THE LITTLE LADY of LAVENDER. By 

1 IILOPORA ELMS LIE. IHustr.it*d by Edith Seannell. 

TRASH. By Mrs. Blagden. 


Each, crcwn Svo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 5s. 

44 The author set ms to possess something of that quality of pathos which has hitherto been 
almost the exclusive distinction of Hans Andeiwn .”—Saturday Rcvieio. 

" Mr. Field’s two poems 4 Our Lady of the Mine,’ and the * Oonversnzzhyony,’ will compare 
most favourably with anything that Bret Hart*- has written. They sparkle with wit.” 

_ jlieminyham Gazelle, 


London : WARD & DOWNEY, 12, York Street, W.C. 


London : JAMES R. OSGOOD, McTLYAINF, & CO., 
15, Alnemahi.f Street, W. 
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T’HE statutory ninth INTER- 

■*- NATIONAL CONGRESS ol orientalists. 

(To be held In LONDON, from lsr to Urn SEPTEMBER, 1961 I 

Patroks— H.R.H. the Dike op Cosxavoiit and H.I.H. Aauini-aa 

R.mxkk. _ 

Hos. Prksidknts—T he Marquis of I>ith.h/n and the Earl of Lytton. 
Phesidest of the Organising axd Rectimox Committees—T he Right I 

lion. Lord Halsmukv, Lord High Chancellor of England. I 

Hox. M EMBERs-His Eminence Car iiual Manning, the Marquis of Bute I 

Lord Lawrence, several Indian Princes, aud Their Excellencies I 

the trench, Italian, and Belgian Ministers of Public Instruction. 
BrATLTOKr MtMHEK.^The Members de Jure, Founders, and the ComitC 
at Permanence of 1873. 

Tlie International Organising CommiUa comprise, the Amhasadors 
«f AlutritHiinrary, Ita’y, 8ii»m, end Turkey, and the Minister, of 
Greece, Jauan, l’enua, and Portugal, a, Hon. Member,; Delegate, 
from 30 Bntull and Foreign Uuiveraitie, and learned bodies, from 
?, “ large niitnbor of Statemen and Selmlare. 

Over 4<X> Orientalist* and friends of Oriental studies and of their 
practical appl cation to modern civilisation in ;iw countries have ^ 

•>« R-OX, & 


Second Edition. Enlarged by EBNEST E. BAKER, F.S.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A CALENDAR of the 

Halliwell-PMllip' Collection of Shakespearean Rarities 

Formerly Preserved at Hollingbury Copse, Brighton. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 

SPENCE R BLACKETTS NEV VMBOOKS. 

NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 

This day, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 

“THE RISEN DEAD.” By Florence Marryat, Author of “Love's 

I Conflict,” “ A Scarlet Sin,” &c. 

CHEAP EDITION OF CAPTAIN HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. (id. 

ADA TRISCOTT. By Captain Andrew Haggard, Author of 

“ Dodo aud I,” &c. 

NEW STORY BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, paper cover, Is.; cloth, 1 b. 6d. 

THE ROMANCE of a WIRE. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author 

of “ Forestalled,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &c. 

London : Sl’ENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bridb Street, E.C. 


FRY'S 


Lancet — “ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times — “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids." 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


• fliiviici, vau uen wneyn.raust>oil, Haulen, 
Kielhorn. tarolides, Schlegel, vou Lomnitz, von Schroder, da Cunha, 
Puim, Ascoll, Ouidi, Turriui, Cora, tirossi. .Severint, Bonghi, 
lnouje, Karlowitx, 4 asconcellos-Abreu. Tawney, Harden, A. Harper 
Hyveniat, Hein, Vianna, LViff, Tsagurelli, Gottwald, DouhiW 
Himtmet, Skaretedt, Moutct, PJatuer, Leiaud, Wassiv l\u>ha, dJ ! 
Hariex, Goleaischeff, Lanmann, Dvorak and others. | 

The Programme of work includes— 


(a) Summaries of Oriental Re¬ 
search since PHfi 

(h) 1. Semitic languages, except 
Arabic. 

2 . Arabic and Islam. 

3. Assyriology. 

4. Palestiuology. 

(c) Aryau : 1. Sanscrit aud Hin¬ 

duism. 

2 Pali and Buddhism. 

'J. Iranian ami Xoroostriauism 

(d) Africa, except Egypt. 

(e) Rgyptology 

(/) Central Asia and Dardistan. 

iff) Comparative Keligiou (includ- 
iug Mythology aud Folk¬ 
lore), Philosophy and Law. 
and Oriental Sciences and 
History. 

(h) Comparative Language. 

(il Suggestions for the encourage¬ 
ment of Oriental Studies. 


O') Indo-Chinese. 

(4) Sinology. 

<0 Japanese. 

(m) Pravidian. 

(n) Malayan aud Polynesian. i 

to) Instructions to Explorers, See. 

(p) Ethnographical i'hilology, in¬ 
cluding the migration of races 

(tf) Oriental Art, Art-Industry, 
Archaeology and Numis¬ 
matics. 

(r> Relations with Orientals. 

(*) Oriental Linguistics in Com¬ 
merce, Ac-, with sub-sec¬ 
tions regarding the various 
modem Oriental languages. 
(Art i>.) 

(f) The AnthrojKdogy, Science, 
and Products, natural anil 
artificial, of the East. 

(u) Exhibition of objects illustra¬ 
tive of the above Sections. 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“ I have never - 

President Royal College of t8iSt0(l COCOSL ^ A 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I like SO / » 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. PRY & SONS 


CATALOGUES. 

E’OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


There will also la* 3 Conversaziones, 2 Excursions, ami 1 Banquet. 
For further details, and for particulars regarding the Prize Essays and i 
Translations, apply to the Organising Mecrefcarv, Dr. G. \V. Lkitxkh, 
Oriental Institute, Woking. The Memtau s Subscription is £l. The I 
aliove Congress is unconnected with any project for England in I 
NfptemlHT, the Tenth Htatutorj Congress being tenable elsewhere 
at that time. (Articles 1 aud 3 of Statutes.) 

Offices : Royal Jtociety of Literature, 20 , Hanover S*juare, W. 

Place of Meeting: lunvr Temple Hall and Rooms. 

Club: Uertnau Athenaeum, tw. Mortimer Street, W. 

I^OYAL geogeaphTcaiTsociety, 

The ANNIVERSARY MEETING for the ELECTION of 1»RESI- 
PENT and COUNCIL, Ac, will lx* held (hy permission of the 
Chtnccllor and Senate) in the HALL of the UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON, Burlington Gardens, on MONDAY, Jo* 15 th, «t 
2.3o p.m. 

TheRt. Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, U.C.S.I.,Ac, 
President, in the Chair. 

During the Meeting the Royal Mi dab for the Encouragement of 
Geographical Science and Discovery will he presented. 

WANTED, a Copy, in good condition, of 

* V the dry-point Etching, “THE IIAMLET,” hy Lnpisgirh. 
nroof signed by Artist.—Please send particulars and price toJ.L. 
jtcC., bjuthridge, Sutton, tfumy. 


^ E W CATALOGUE.) 
D. NUTT’S (270^ Strand, W.C.) 

SECOND-HAND CATALOGUE, No. XXIY., 

conUiuiOB the THEOLOIMCAl, PART of the Library of the Right 
K.v Hr. Thuniron, lit.- Arohl.i,lu.i> of York; ami a Colk-ctioii of 
‘‘•V-.VJStSViii- ANTfOj l-nES „,.rt I.AX.IDAIILS of the 
EAxTLRN U)t N HUES, including the Libraries of a former 
Missionary to Iudta, and ol the late G. Bert in, Es<i. 

1,243 lots. 

Tv b, had fret oil a indication. 

THARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL.—SHEP- 

Jrf , UEltDS’ SI’RIMI EXHIBITION iurlu.i™ c-hoico work, by 
I. i KO'wlil*. I.ainsl«roiieh, Komury, Countable. Crome, Coluian, 
f-tiirk, . lueont, Hogartli, Morlaml, ilson, Ifouuiiigtou, 4c.—8utl-- 
litKo Ilaob. (.ALiui, Kiug Street, St. Jameu'e Siiuure. 

T?XHIBITION of BLACK and WHITE 

J—J DRAWINGS.—Messrs. CA8SKLL St COMPANY'S NINTH 

sVVMoR;.. K n ,1 .Vi IT . , . OX U, 1 -''*!< DRAWINOS at tiro 

MEMORIAL HALL, Oirnugilon tMr.i-I, E.C.. i» NOW ODEN, tram 

of aJdrcsi'eVriT'' tmtur,li *- y “ 10 t,U *■ Ailmiusion free ou pnaentation 

r T , HE Recently - Formed SOCIETY ^of ! 

PrtRTRA 1 ^PA X NTER.S will hold their FIRST EXHIBITION 
in the ROOMS of the ROYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
ilt ,f he JULY. Iudepeiidentiy of 

iJ. wl 'M? ,' r ^' t i*i I, ‘*' ,n g and i oreignportrait painter* will 

be rcpreiientetL The Committee includes the Hou Jonx Collikk, i 

? ll " ***’*■ *1 Solomon. J. J . SnxNNos 1 

H . v ok, aud A Silaut Woktllv. Mr. F. G. Pa a No l, Miuagcr. j 


COLLEGES, &c. 

T EAMINGTON COLLEGE. - THREE 

J-2 ■■ u)UN( IL” SCIIOLAR8IIID8 l£2l eaeii> axnl TWO “ HJWL 
I StIIOLAKSHIDS(«l 10,. each! will IwawardcJmJuut-lArtlceun 
j from the IIlau MeeTeu. 

JiHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

Al'ELICATlONS are invited for the AIH3UNTMEXT <>f -*^J 
TANT I.EI TCKER In GREEK and I'lilLOSOl'HY, 
—Particulars may be obtained from the Szckktahv of t oe ‘ _ 

r THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

GRANTS TUB 

DIPL03IA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any 
twenty-nine different sulijccts, the standard being the same *• , — 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination 
Aberdeen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, LanliffjChHi ^ 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, luvemesa Lcmia, 4-^ - nc, 
Lfvernool, London, LoughIxirough, Manchester, NewcastltH® 
and 1‘aisley. . , . a .<h« 

For l'rosjiectus, ftc., apply to the Sxcoeta«y, LL.A., w* 
University, St. Andrews, KB.____ __ 

CpHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

J- NEWCASTLEUPON-TY.NE. 

AI’DOINTMENT Ol' LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS- 
The- C'ODNCIL in vital APPLICATIONS on or brfor, ' 
lftll, for tha above appointment, at a stipend oi {.•snayear- 
For ail particulai, apply to tile Secretary at the t ollftfe. ^ 

Al.VMKU lloW.MJJ, 


S IR 


JOHN SOANE'S 

1J, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


museum. 


ANTIQUITIES, PUTURE8. AND StTLPTrSR 
III’EX FREE, iron, 11 to 5, rn TltSDAY'S, W M’tOiBSI. 
THURSDAYS, ami SATURDAYS in .IFSB, J Ul.Y, aDd >1 1 a 
Cards for Private Days and for Student* to be obtained 
CtKxTou, at the Museum. 
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THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

the organ of both branches of 

THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

ESTABLISHED 1857. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Joernal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes¬ 
sional interest. 

OASES OP THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament aro sum¬ 
marised in this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms aro given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders : in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ OASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains aro taken to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the AVeek, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. _ 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.: by post, 28s„ when 

paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 

Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. VlLEEBS. 

OFFICE: 27, C HANCERY LANE, W.C. 

M essrs, drummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WO., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist In PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
Ftcadily increasing demaud for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large idates and editions de luxe. For oruinnrv Book 
1 Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, *c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens od 
view. Prices on application 

DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

44 It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
t rations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christ inn World. 

London: ALEXANDER & SIIErnEARD, 

21 and 22, Fuhnival Street, E.C. 


MR. WILLIAM SHARP’S NEW POEMS. 


SOSPIRI DI ROMA 

(i Memories and Impressions of Rome and the Agro 
Romano, 1883—1890-91). 

Printed in Rome by the Society Laziale: 3, Piazza di Spagna. 
Printed on hand-made paper and bound in white parch¬ 
ment. Square 8vo. 

To be obtained, poBt-free, 3 b. 6d., from MIbb M. B. 
Sharp, 2, Coltbridge Terrace, Edinburgh. 

A ff.w Copies still left ok the Limitp.d Edition (with 
Etched Portrait of the Author by Charles Holroyd, of Rome), 
price 5s., post free. 

“[Here the author] has unquestionably found afout his brow the 
Autheutic poet's bay. For thcac sketches lightly thrown upon the 
canvas, these brief flights as of a bird who sings as he dips swiftly and 
airily from tree to tree, the metrical forms chosen seem especially 
appropriate. They have an emphatic, evanescent grace, that wins 
because it floes not too obtrusively insist upon its own brilliance and 

ingenuity.Many of these ‘Sospiri’ have the unforeseen charm 

of drifting mist, Protean cloud, foam blown from waves. One 
scarcely knows which of them to choose for quotation, so many are 
beautiful. ‘The AVhite Peacock’ is lovely.. ..but‘The Mandolin is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful i*oem of all, to lie compared even with 
whitman’s * Song out of the Sea.”... .‘The Fallen Goddess,’ on a statue 
of Venus placed in a church as Our Lady of Sorrows, is frankly Pagan, 
and hostile to the Christian idea ; indeed the author seems quite un¬ 
influenced by the deepest thought distinctive of our later epoch. But 
very delicately does he sing of * The Sirocco's Breath ’ in .Tunc; with an 
exquisite colour-seuBe of ‘Spuma del Mare’ (on the Latin coast), of 
•Clouds,’ ‘ Red Poppies,' 'Thistledown,' the latter in lines that have a 
vague, wandering wnfture like that of the down itself; while * The 
Bather,* ‘The Swimmer of Ncmi,’ ‘The Naked Rider,’ ‘ Fior di 
Memoria’ (which is in the metre of ‘ Hiawatha*), arc brilliant and 
admirable pictures of human beauty, set in the midst of a concordant 
environment of landscape.”— Academy. 

“Imagination and a surprising knowledge of nature bave fofor 
been in evidence in his verse, but seldom has he exhibited such i>ower 
of artistic control or so sumptuous a gift of colour. It is odd, too, that 
this power of art should be manifested in metres which offer every 
facility for weak omuiloqueuce. It is only another proof that some 
men may he trusted to go free of laws, though we. must confess that we 
should not have included Mr. .Sharp among the number a week ago." 

Star. 

His aim] is achieved with a vividness, a power of realisation, which 
we should have thought impossible, even with all the facility afforded 
by Mr. Sharp's vagrant and flexible rhymeless verse. It is a surprising 
totir de-forte."— Illustrated London News. 

“Theirdefect certainly is that they are filled with a passion for 
colour and form, more especially for colour, to the exclusion of the 
feeling and interest of the universal heart — The nude sensuousnes6 
of‘The Swimmer of Nemi,’ ‘The Bather,' ‘The Naked Rider,’ the 
Bleeping beauty of 1 Fior di Memoria,’ and more than all the flery and 
savage realism of * The Wild Mare.' —Glasgow Herald. 

“ A certain kinship runs throughout, over and nbovo the inevitable 
identities of thought and feeling which arc part of an author's per¬ 
sonality, so that the poems have n cumulative interest, and the 
individual lyrics acquire on second reading a new value ns parts of 
what is obviously a continuous vein of inspiration."— Scottish Leader. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. V. No. 6. JUNE. is. 6d. 

Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 6d., poit free. 
CONTESTS. 

J. A. CROSS.—HOURS of the DAY in the FOURTH GOSPEL. 

R. WHITELAW and F. CARTER.—ON some USES of the AORIST 
PARTICIPLE. 

F. G. PL A1 STOWE.—ON SONANT Z. 

CAMPBELL’S AESCHYLUS. A W. Pollard. 

ARISTOPIIANE’S USE of PREPOSITIONS. E. C. Marchant. 
SHORTER NOTICES— 

Dr. Weymouth on the Greek Aorist and Perfect. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CONSTITUTION of ATHENS- 

New Reading of the MS. F. G. Kknvos. 

On the Use of the Hiatus. J. W. Headlam. 

Uu-Aristotelian Words and Phrases. H. Ricuarps. 
Emendations. 

Further Notes by W. Wyse, E. S. Tuumi-son, C. Tokr, C. Smith, 
and Foreign Scholars. 

NOTE8-ARCH A EULOGY—MONTHLY RECORD-SUMMARIES 
of PERIODICALS-BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

David Nun, 270 and 271, Strand. 


TO CEEST HOLDERS. 

JL COMMUNICATIONS and full PARTICULARS of CRESTS 
and RLAZONINGS used are REQUESTED by the undersigned, who is 
engaged in preparing an entirely New Edition of Fairbairn’s Standard 
Book of Crests. Proofs of entry and sketches will be submitted for 
approval on application.—Prospectus on application. 

A. C. Fox-D.wiks, 20, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
be published by T. C. A E. C. Jacr, London and Edinburgh. 


l!y Older of the Executors of J. D. Mo rell, if. A., l.L.D ., 
deceased. 

HPHE COPYRIGHTS in the well-known 

JL EDUCATIONAL and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of the late 
Dr. MORELL, formerly Her Majesty’s Insi>ector of Schools, are 
offered for SALE by TENDER. 

Particulars and conditions of sale, and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to Messrs. Thkohai.d Brothers A Mi all, 
Chartered Accountants, *2:1, St. Swithin’s Lane, and to Messrs. Scott A 
Scalding, Solicitors, 15, Queen Street. Queen Yictoriu Street, Loudon. 


PUBLISHED BY DIGBY A LONG. 


NOTICE .— The Fifth Edition [Neio and He vised) of “THE 
AUTHOR'S MANUAL” contains 1'refalory remarks by 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone who has read and approved the Volume. 
Ready, Fifth Edition, cloth extra, price 5s., postage 4$d. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 

A Practical Guide to all Branches of Literature. 

By PERCY RUSSELL. 

%• A four-page quarto prospectus, giving a gene ml outline of the work 
ana cantnininj •• summary of Press Opinions, will be sent i>ost free on 
application to the I'ublishcrs, 

D1UI3Y A: LONG, IS, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 

LIST, 


JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris, Author 

of “ Matrimony,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

DISARMED. By M. Botham Edwards, 

Author of 44 Kitty,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3§. 6d. 

“Quite removed from the ordinary type. The novel has a decided 
interest of its own, aud is cleverly written.”— Academy. 

“ Mystic, fantastic, altogether original, and very clever." 

Daily Newt. 

URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring- 

GOULD, Author of “Mehalah,” “ Arminell,” &c. 3vols. 

“ Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘Urith.’"— Times. 

“ Mr. Bariug-Gould 1ms been able to create a strong interest and to 
maintain it at a high pitch. There is, perhaps, no more careful or 
vigorous delineator of rough archaic types ; and * Urith ’ contains some 
of its author’s l>est work in this respect. Its froward girls, violent 
boys, and tyrannous old men are wonderfully vivid. There is no pla¬ 
cidity in their natures, and the narrative, as though to suit their wild¬ 
ness, is rugged and without repose. But its strength and effectiveness 
are undeniable.”—-4 thenaeum. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By Richard 

PRYCE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ The story is too interesting to be laid dowu by anyone.”— Academy. 

“ The interest is so firmly maintained that most readers will take 
the whole book at a single sitting.”— Scotsman. 

THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The 
Wreck of tne ‘ Grosvenor.’ ” With Illustrations by F. 
Brangwyn. 8vo. 15s. 

“ ThiB admirable book is the fost which has been produced, or which 
it is possible to produce.”— Newcastle Chronicle. 

“ Mr. Clark Russell has made a really good book.”— Saturday Review. 
“ t’ollingwood has at last found an excellent vatis sacer in Mr. Clark 
Russell, than whom uo living writer is better fitted to tell the bravo 
deeds of Nelson's friend and fellow-worker. A really adequate bio- 
graj »hy.”— A nti-J acobin. 

SONGS of the WEST: Traditional Ballads 

and Songs of the West of England, with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected by 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A., and 
H. FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD, M.A. Arranged for 
Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts, containing 25 Songs each. 
Part IV., ready, 5s. 

“ A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic 
fancy.”—.Saturday Review. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Enquiry 

into the Industrial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. 
HOBSON, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“The book is written in a clear and attractive style, and forms an 
admirable introduction to the investigation of a very great subject.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By L. L. PRICE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
Coll., Oxon., Extension Lecturer in Political Economy. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Mr Price writes with great clearness, and has succeeded remark¬ 
ably in conveying in small compass a really readable aud instructive 
account of English political economy.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ ThiB book nils an im]»ortant gap in economic literature." 

__ Glasgow Herald. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: a Study. By Hannah 

LYNCH. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. A limited 
Large-Paper Edition, 21s. 

“The admirers of the novelist will read tills book with unqualified 
pleasure .”—Scotsman 

A CRACKED FIDDLE. Being a Selection 

from the Poems of FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Tills volume will give great pleasure. He has plenty of humour 
and pathos, aud can tell a story well and dramatically. Most of his 
ballads are of a kind to take fast hold of the fancy and to keep their 
hold."—Spectator. 

OLD ENGLISH SPORTS. PASTIMES, ajad 

CU8TOMS. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. Tost 8vo, 
2a. 6d. Illustrated. 

“ A charming account of old English sports ."—Morning Post. 

“ A book teeming with information, written in a graceful and con¬ 
cise style, and full of genuine interest."—5’tar. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 
TRADE UNIONISM-NEW and OLD. By 

G. HOWELL, M.F., Author of “ The Conflicts of Capital 
and Labour.” Crown 8vo, ‘2s. 6d. [Ready. 

“ Nothing that Mr. Howell has previously written equals this littlo 
book in cogency and verve, in lucid statistics and clear argument " 

Manchester Guardian 

“A complete and intelligent history of the rise and modern develop¬ 
ment of labour organisations. The volume should be read by workers 
and employers."— Liverpool Post. 

The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY 

By G. J. HOLYOAKE. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. 

[ Nearly ready , 

ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 

A Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, half¬ 
vellum, 10s. 6d. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 

Second Edition. 

“ Few who read this hook will fail to be struck by the wonderful 
insight it displays into the nature of the Cardinal’s genius aud the 
spirit of his life. Wilhud Ward, iu the Tablet. 

JOHN WESLEY. By Canon Overton. 

“ It is well done: the story is clearly told, proportion is duly 
observed, and there is uo lack either of discrimination or of sympathy.” 

. .... , Manchester Guardian. 

“Admirable alike in tone and style. —Academy. 

METHUEN & CO., 18, Ktry Street, W.C. 
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THE POPULAR NOVEL. 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

Author of “The Sin of Joost Aveling.” 
SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 3 Vols. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ The story is as Dutch as a modem Dutch picture of 
a Dutch interior. Cool shadows, fine touches, smooth 
surfaces, clear outlines, subdued meanmgs, among 
these sit Suzanna Varelkamp, the old maid, exactly as 
you may see in a Dutch picture an old lady m a prim 
room knitting a stocking and looking as if she and dust 
had never known each other. The story is fresh, vivid, 
original, and thoroughly interesting.” 

Saturday Renew. 

« Enlivened throughout by eccentric characters and 
quaint drollery.”— Times. . . . , 

“Bears the impress of an undeniable and original 
talent.”— Morning Tost. 

“ A story that holds the reader’s interest through¬ 
out.”— Observer. 

“ As a description of Dutch life it is a masterpiece.” 

Woman. 

“ A very engrossing romance. There are a dozen 
carefully-drawn characters, all of them conscientiously 
worked out.”— Athenaeum. 

“ Mr. Maariens writes vigorously in ‘ An Old Maid s 
Love,’ and with life-like fidelity to nature. The novel 
is strong both in humour and pathos.”— Academy. 

“ To read ‘ An Old Maid’B Love,’ is a real pleasure, 
and one which does not evaporate when the last page 
has been turned.”— Graphic. 


LADY LINDSAY’S NEW 

NOVEL, “ BERTHA’S EARL.” 3 vols. 

THE Hon. Mrs HENNIKER’S 

“SIR GEORGE.” 1vol. 

“The book is well written, and some of tho de¬ 
scriptive writing is charming. The author can construct 
characters which can grasp and hold the sympathies of 
a reader. It promises much. It will compare favour¬ 
ably with the work of many more practised writers.” 

Speaker. 

LESLIE KEITH’S NEW STORY, 

“THE HALLETTS.” 3 vols. 

Also, just ready, 

THE UNDERGRADUATE. By 

ROSS GEORGE DERING, Authoa of “ Giraldi, 
or The Curse of Love.” 2 vols. 

CHEAP POPULAR AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 

ONE SHILLING each in paper, and Is. Gd. in cloth. 

MR. WILLIAM DAY’S " REMINIS- 

CENCES OF THE TURF.” 

MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S 

“REMINISCENCES OF THE BAR.” 

MR. and MRS. BANCROFT’S “ ON 

AND OF THE STAGE.” 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO 

BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

J-.arh sl»ry tompU (< in its*prio 6s. 

THE PARTING of the WAYS. By Miss 

HETHAM EDWARD*. 

SIR CHARLES DANVERS- By the Author 

of “The Danvers’ Jewels.” 

MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris, Author 

of A Bachelor's Blunder,” and “ Thirlby Hall.” 

HERIOT’S CHOICE. By Rosa Nouchette 

CAREY. 

]<> he jot low >1 immediately hy 

MISS BROUGHTON’S “ALAS!” 

MISS CORELLI’S “WORMWOOD," 

MISS CAREY’S “MARY ST. JOHN,” 
RICHARD JEFFERIES’ “DEWY MORN.” 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publish*.!* in Ordinary to ller Majesty the Queen. 
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Cassell & Company’s A nnouncements. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 10s. Gd. 

Richard Redgrave, G.B.,R. A. 

Memoir Compiled from his Diary. 

By F. M. REDGRAVE. 

With Portrait and Three Illustrations. 

“ It would be difficult to meet anywhere with 
so many good stories and interesting reminis¬ 
cences of celebrities as are comprised in the 400 
pages of this volume. Across the scene are 
constantly flitting such men as Constable, 
Turner, Landseer, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Granville, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, 
Robert Lowe, Mulready, C. R. Leslie, Dickens, 
Disraeli, the Duke of Wellington, and hosts of 
others as celebrated. ’ ’ — Da if// Telegraph. 

Just published, crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 

NOUGHTS AND CROSSES: 

Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 

By Q. 

Author of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” “ The Splendid Spur,” &c. 

“ A fanciful and poetic imagination runs 
through most of the stories, transforming even 
commonplace incidents, and often suggesting a 
larger than tho immediate meaning. Two of 
them are, indeed, not so much stories as allegories 
— ‘Old iBsop ’ and ‘ The Magic Shadow ’—but 
these are, perhaps, the least successful in the 
book. In the best, there is great artistic skill 
of construction, great refinement and tenderness 
of feeling, and we find touches of that truest 
humour which smiles through tears. Moreover, 
short as they are, they possess great narrative 
interest, and are not less fascination because 
they have an undercurrent of thoughtfulness 
and sadness.” —Saturday Review. 

“ Q’s prose stories are full of poetry, and yet 
they come nearer the spriugs of life and passion 
than many a work which aims at reproducing 
the actuality of humanity, and succeeds in 
showing that the literal is not literature. Q is, 
we think, our only English writer who has mas¬ 
tered the ait of the short story.”— New Review. 


Heady shortlv, price os., Volume VIl. of 

ENGLISH WRITERS. 

By HENRY MOBLEY, LL.D., 

Emeritus Professor of English Literature, University College, 
London. 

Vol. VII. contains FROM CAXTON to 
COVERDALE. 


Heady shortly, price Os. 

TEACHINGS IN THREE 
CONTINENTS. 

Personal Notes on the Educational Systems of 
the World. 

By W. CATTON GKASBY. 

Now ready, boards, 3s. Gd.: doth gilt, 
gilt edges, 3s. 

“LITTLE FOLKS” MID¬ 
SUMMER VOLUME. 

Containing 432 pages of letterpress, with Illus¬ 
trations on nearly every page, Two Pictures in 
several Colours and Four Plates in Colour, and 
comprising a treasury of bright and attractive 
reading for children of all ages. 

Cassell & Comp ,.n .- Limited, l.udgale Hill, London. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S 
New Novel, “DONALD 
ROSS of HEIMRA,” will 
be ready at all Libraries 
Early NEXT WEEK. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 

NEW NOYELS and STORIES at all the LIBRARIES. 

A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. 

By AVERY MACADPINE. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, doth, 21s. 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love 

and Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of “ The Curse 
of Came’s Hold,” “The Plague Ship,” Ac. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, doth, 21s. 


WEDLOCK and its SKELETON KEY. 

By KATE HOPE HUNTLY. 2 vols., crown Svo, 
doth, 21s. 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a 

Study of Society at Johannesburg. By ANNA, 
COUNTES8 DE BREMONT. Crown Svo, cloth, Ga. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW'S 6s. 
STANDARD NOVELS. 

STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 

By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of 
Thule,” “ A Daughter of Hetb.” “ In Far Loehaber,” &c. 
New Edition. Crown Svo, clotn, 6s. 


OUR PLEASANT VICES. By Milner 

MA CM ASTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A supremely interesting and well-told tale of Australian 

life.A well-conceived story, and an intricate plot skilfully 

constructed and developed. ’ ’ —Scotsman. 


JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the 

Merchant Service. By ROBERT BROWN, Author of 
“Jack’s Yarn,” &c. New Elition. With additional 
matter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE “NURSING RECORD’’ SERIES 

of TEXT-BOOKS and MANUAL8. Edited by 
CHARLES F. RIDEAL, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature, &c. In uniform crown Svo volumes, bound in 
boards. 

1. LECTURES to NURSES on ANTI- 

SEPTICS in SURGERY. By E. STANMORE BISHOP. 
F.U.C.S. Eng., Hon. Surgeon Ancoals Hospital, Man¬ 
chester. Containing 7 Coloured Plates. 2s. 

2. NORRIS’S NURSING NOTES: a Manual 

of Medical and Surgical Information. For the use of 
Hospital Nurses and others. With Illustrations and a 
Glossary of Medical and 8urgical Terms. Bv RACHEL 
NOIUUS (me WILLIAMS , late Acting Superintendent 
of Royal Victoria Military Hospital at Sue*, and formerly 
Matron to St. Mary’s Hospital, W. 2?. ■/nst ready. 

3. A MANUAL of PRACTICAL ELEOTBO- 

THERAl’Et’TICS. By ARTHUR HARRIES, M l), 
and H. NEWMAN LAWRENCE, M.I.K.E. With 
Photographs and Diagrams. Is. ud. „ / > sf ready. 

4. MASSAGE for BEGINNERS: being 

Simple and Kasv 1 erections ter 1 earning and Remember¬ 
ing the Ditt'en j*t Movements made use of in the Art. Bv 
1.VCY FITCH. Is. Very ,h. rtly. * 

Loiulmi: Sampson Low, Mauston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.O. 
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LITERATURE. 

The History of Sicily from the Earliest 
Times. By E. A. Freeman. Vols. I. and 
II. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

(First Notice.) 

Mr. Freeman must be congratulated on 
his choice of the finest theme as yet un¬ 
appropriated by any historian of the first 
rank. The subject is worthy of a large 
canvas, and a large canvas has been taken, 
these two bulky volumes only bringing 
us down to the fall of Ducetius in 450 
b.c., before Athenian invention had begun. 
The history of twenty-three centuries, for 
which far ampler materials exist, has 
still to be recorded. Hereafter Mr. Free¬ 
man will have to describe the siege of 
Syracuse, the second Carthaginian invasion, 
the deeds of Dionysius, Timoleon, and 
Agathocles, the invasion of Pyrrhus, the 
First Punic War, the Roman conquest, the 
administration and impeachment of Verres, 
the Vandal invasion, the exploits of 
Belisarius, the dominion of the Arabs, the 
romantic story of the Norman squires of 
Hauteville, the rule of the Hohenstaufens, 
of the Angevins, of the Spaniards, and of the 
Bourbons. All these periods are reserved 
for future volumes, winch every student of 
history must hope the author will be able 
to complete. 

Sicily possesses a strange fascination for 
all who have ever visited her shores. To 
sav nothing of the unique scenery, in no 
other land have we in such narrow limits 
so much topographic history and ethnology. 
The inland cliffs are burrowed with the 
caves which were the homes, and afterwards 
the tombs, of the earliest races, the stalagm- 
itic floors sometimes paved with the bones of 
the wild horses which formed their food. 
At Eryx we come upon the mighty mega- 
lithic ramparts of the Phoenicians. At Seli- 
nunto and Girgenti we gaze with wonder 
and admiration on the ruins of Doric 
temples more numerous, more massive in 
construction, more vast in scale, than are 
to be found even in the Hellenic fatherland. 
At Syracuse we stand in a temple originally 
dedicated to the Virgin goddess of Athens, 
within whose walls we may still hear the 
invocation—“ Ave, Maria, Regina coeli ”— 
addressed to another Virgin; hard by is the 
great altar on which Hieron sacrificed his 
hecatombs; a little further we come upon 
the most perfect ancient theatre which 
exists—a theatre which witnessed the first 
performances of tragedies of Aeschylus and 
comedies of Epicharmus, and where we may 
decipher the names of King Hieron and 
Queen Philistis engraved on their respective 


seats—seats from which we may look out 
upon the Great Harbour spread at our feet, 
where in a last brief desperate struggle the 
brilliant empire of Athens rushed to ruin ; 
or we may turn our eyes to the scene 
of a tragedy more pitiful than any 
ever told by Grecian dramatist, and peer 
into the deep limestone quarry on the 
left, the prison and the grave where the 
noblest sons of Athens perished in hopeless 
misery, truly the most terrible landscape in 
the world—the final scene in “ the master¬ 
piece of the greatest of all historians, told 
as no other tale was ever told.” Or, pass¬ 
ing to the right, and descending into the 
foss at Euryalus, we may examine the only 
extant specimen of a Greek fortress, designed 
probably by Archimedes himself, with sally¬ 
ports and underground corridors for infantry 
and cavalry, with the rows of perforated 
stones to which the horses were tethered. 

Nor can we tread without emotion the 
soil trodden by so many illustrious men. 
In Sicily the most splendid odes of Pindar 
were composed. To Sicily Aeschylus, after 
repeated visits, retired in his old age, and 
here he died. From internal evidence we 
may well believe that Thucydides, and 
possibly Herodotus, may have visited the 
scenes which they have described. Diodorus 
Siculus, as his name implies, was a Sicilian. 
Simonides, Epicharmus, Empedocles, Archi¬ 
medes, Moschus, Bion, Theocritus, and 
Edrisi were Sicilians either by birth or by 
residence. To Sicily Cicero came to get up 
his case against Verres; at Syracuse St. 
Paul spent three days on his way to Rome. 
Here, too, Pyrrhus landed, and here 
Belisarius fought. 

In the centre of the island we climb the 
steep hill of Enna— Enna inexpugnabilis —the 
camp of refuge of so many races, which no 
hostile army has ever stormed, which held 
out for two years against the Romans, and 
for two years against the Saracens, and 
where in the dim dawn of history the lovely 
myth of Demeter and Persephone was 
localised by nameless bards. At Palermo 
we climb the loftier limestone crag which 
dominates the town, on whose summit 
Ilamilcar Barca for three years defied the 
whole power of Rome. Below, in vast 
panorama, there lies stretched one of the 
finest cities, one of the loveliest bays, and 
the most beautiful Vega in the world, well 
named “The Golden Shell,” a terrestrial 
paradise, with its semi-tropical vegetation 
of palm, olive, orange, lemon, cactus, aloe, 
almond, and fig; the air Bcented with the 
sweet perfume of the nespole; every un¬ 
cultivated nook covered with dwarf pal¬ 
metto, straggling cork trees, waving squills, 
the vivid green and yellow of the tree- 
spurge, the pink flowers of the oleander, or 
the glossy foliage of arbutus, carob, lauris- 
tinu8, lentisk and myrtle, over which 
clamber the long straggling vines of the 
sarsaparilla. Dotted over the Vega we see 
Moorish villas, the castle of the Norman 
kings towering aloft, and beside it the cam¬ 
panile of the Duomo reared by an English 
archbishop, Walter of the Mill, within 
whose walls is the porphyry sarcophagus 
in which, dad in sumptuous robes em¬ 
broidered with Cufic legends, sleeps 
Frederick, the lord of Rome, the wonder of 


the world, surrounded by tombs of mighty 
emperors and kings. 

Even more beautiful, as some have 
thought, than the Conca d’Or is Taor¬ 
mina, perched on its lofty crag above the 
sea, where, from the highest seats in the 
Greek theatre, the eye rests, two thousand 
feet below, on the deserted site of Naxos, 
where the Greek first set his foot on Sicilian 
soil. Southward we trace as far as Syracuse 
the steep cliffs and the shore indented with 
deep bays; eastward lies the long, faint blue 
line of the Calabrian coast; northward is 
the narrow rent of the Messenian Strait; 
while to the west, obscured from time to 
time by flying scuds of cloud, towers over¬ 
head the huge bulk of Etna, with a long 
thin streamer of white smoke flowing down 
the wind from the topmost peak of its snow- 
clad pyramid. 

Beautiful as is the land of Sicily, it is 
even more attractive as an historical land. 
Nowhere else in such small space is so 
much history written on the map. Sicily 
has ever been the meeting place of the 
nations, the battlefield of East and West, 
of the men of the three continents between 
which it lies. It has been occupied in turn 
by Iberians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, 
Vandals, Arabs, Normans, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Englishmen, and Italians. 

It is manifest that such a subject is 
eminently suited to Mr. Freeman’s powers. 
In no other land is that “ unity of his¬ 
tory ” for which he has constantly contended 
so well exemplified. There is no historical 
hiatus, there is no line which can be drawn 
between the ancient and the modern history 
of the island. The contest between Phoe¬ 
nician and Greek merges into the succeed¬ 
ing contests between Carthaginian and 
Roman, between Roman and Moor, Moor 
and Norman. The field is so narrow as to 
admit of exhaustive treatment, and yet so 
wide as to be in touch with universal history. 

The book is written in the fulness of 
the author’s powers; he has never written 
a book so good, a better he will never 
write. It has, moreover, been written, as 
all histories should be written, largely on 
the scene of the events which are to be 
described. It exhibits minute acquaintance 
with topographic detail, abundant local 
colour, ana exhaustive knowledge both of 
the original authorities and of the modern 
commentators. The style is dear and 
fordble; while, compared with the earlier 
volumes of The Norman Conquest, the author 
is less immeshed in entangling details, which 
are judiciously reserved for appendices of 
ample hulk. If there is a fault in this 
direction, it lies in the introduction of need¬ 
less historical parallels, such as those between 
the Phoenicians and the Moors, Roger and 
Pyrrhus, or between the Norman conquests 
of England and of Sicily—parallels which 
no doubt are tempting, but are frequently 
misleading and always inexact. 

Mr. Freeman, it need not be said, is 
famili ar with his books, and shows a good 
critical judgment in estimating the value of 
his authorities and in deciding between con¬ 
flicting accounts of the same event. But he 
is evidently more at home with the topo¬ 
graphic and literary evidence than with 
certain subsidiary sources of information, 
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which he had no occasion to use in his 
previous works. Thus, when he has to deal 
With numismatics,epigraphy, and prehistoric 
archaeology, or with any of the physical 
sciences, such as geology, ethnology, or 
anthropology, his touch is that of an 
amateur rather than of a master. 

• It is needful to be familiar with the ground 
in order to appreciate the excellence of his 
vivid topographic descriptions. The picture, 
for instance, of the walls of Acragas and of 
the long line of temples ranged upon the 
southern crag, of the wilderness of huge 
drums from the fallen temples at Selinunto, 
of the absolutely perfect temple at Segesta, 
from which not one stone has fallen, of the 
cliff at Eryx, of the hill of Enna, of the hill 
fort at Solunto, of Syracuse—at one time the 
greatest of European cities, but now retreat¬ 
ing into the small coast islet which was first 
occupied by the Corinthian colonists—above 
all, the description of the topographic changes 
at Palermo, where the ancient city lay 
extended, like the modern city of Valetta, 
between two long creeks or harbours now 
built over with streets or occupied by busy 
markets—all these descriptions are admir¬ 
able, forming the best of guide-books for 
the Sicilian traveller. 

There is, moreover, that abundance of local 
colour which comes from thorough fami¬ 
liarity with the island. We are bidden, 
for instance, to note the absence of isolated 
cottages or country houses, and the con¬ 
tinuous occupation of lofty defensible hill 
sites; or are shown the painted carts, ‘ 1 bright 
with scenes from history and legend of all 
ages and all lands,” more especially, it may 
be added, from the romantic story of the 
family of that Norman squire whose descen¬ 
dants became princes in all lands. 

It would be paying a poor compliment 
to Mr. Freeman to devote the whole of this 
article to unqualified eulogy—an easy task 
that may be left .to those who undertake to 
review his work without reading it. It 
will be more respectful to discuss those 
points as to which it is possible to differ 
from his conclusions, and to enumerate a 
few small matters that seem to have escaped 
his notice. 

The first half of the first volume is 
devoted to the earliest inhabitants— Sicans, 
Sicels, and Elymians, who were in posses¬ 
sion of the island on the arrival of the 
Phoenician and Greek colonists. Mr. 
Freeman is doubtless right in considering 
that the Sicans represent the oldest element 
in the population, belonging probably to 
that pre-Aryan Iberian race of which he 
thinks “ the Basques are the only unmixed 
survivors remaining.” Here it may be 
observed that this doctrine is not now so 
generally accepted as it was a few years ago. 
The Iberians are no longer identified with 
the Basques; the highest authorities, Yan Eys 
and Vinson, being of opinion that Basque 
was not the language of the Iberians, while 
Broca has proved that the Basques are by 
no means an “ unmixed ” race, the French 
and Spanish Basques differing considerably 
in type—even in the case of the Spanish 
Basques the Iberian blood is far from being 
pure. Moreover, the names of the Sican 
towns in Sicily do not resemble any names of 
the well-known Basque class. 


As for the Sicels, Mr. Freeman maintains 
not only that they formed the vanguard of 
Aryan settlement, but that they were near 
kinsfolk of the Bomans. He holds that the 
Sicel was “an undeveloped Latin.” It is 
quite possible that the Sicels may have 
been Aryan in speech, but the anthropo¬ 
logical evidence is not in favour of the 
theory that they were Aryans by race. The 
Sicel skull resembles that of the Faliscans 
and other Aryanised tribes of central and 
southern Italy. That they were “unde¬ 
veloped Latins” it is impossible, without 
further evidence, to admit. The Sicels do 
not resemble the Bomans in character. 
They were a feeble folk, readily submitting 
to foreign domination, without enterprise, 
desire for conquest, or political genius. 
The Boman made laws and roads, the 
Sicel made neither. Moreover, the charac¬ 
teristic Latin skull, broad and powerful, 
which is seen in the busts of the Julian and 
Flavian emperors, bears not the slightest 
resemblance to the long, narrow, feeble 
skull from Sicel graves; and it is now 
conspicuously absent from that part of 
Sicily (the region around and to the east of 
Enna) where, if anywhere, the Sicel race may 
have remained tolerably pure. But, apart 
from the race question, the argument that 
the Sicel language was closely akin to Latin 
is extremely feeble. Mr. Freeman relies 
on the name of the river Gela, which he 
thinks must be explained as the “ cold ” or 
“gelid” river. But this is not conclusive. 
We find the Geloni, a Scythic people, on 
the Dnieper, and the Gelae on the shores 
of the Caspian beyond the Caucasus. More¬ 
over, in the addenda to his first volume, 
Mr. Freeman, with his usual candour, 
notes that he has come across a river Gela 
in Caria, nearly opposite Bhodes, whence 
came the founders of the Sicilian colony of 
Gela. This fact at once disposes of the 
argument that the name of the Sicilian 
Gela is necessarily Latin. If this name 
be given up, very little remains. The 
names of tne chief Sicel towns—Enna, 
Hybla, Inessa, Herbessus, Eehetla, Herbita, 
Assorus, Engyum, and Motyca—are not 
found in Latium, and do not seem to be of 
the Latin type. Nor do the Sicel deities — 
Hadranus, Acis, and Hybla—appear in the 
primitive Latin pantheon. Besides these 
names we have two undoubted Sicel words— 
zanclon, a reaping-hook, and cottabos, the 
name of a Sicilian game. As Mr. Freeman 
does not pretend that these words are 
Latin, it is difficult to understand the 
grounds of his very positive assertion: “The 
language of the Sikels, I do not hesitate to 
say, was Latin, or something which did not 
differ more widely from Latin than one 
dialect of Greek differed from another” 
(I. 488). 

The only real support for this contention 
is the fact that nummus, litra, and uncia, 
metric terms used by the Sicelist Greeks, 
are undoubtedly Italic and not Hellenic. On 
this fact is based the argument that these 
metric words must have been obtained by the 
Greek colonists from the Sicels, who must 
have emigrated not long before from Latium, 
bringing with them their Latin speech. 
Mr. Freeman placos the migration of this 
Latin tribe to Sicily in the eleventh century 


b.c. But, as I have shown elsewhere, it 
was only in the eleventh century that an 
Umbrian tribe, driven from the vaUey of 
the Po by the Etruscan invaders, took refuge 
south of the Tiber in the broad. Xatian 
plain from which they derived the name by 
which they were thereafter known. Very 

S ossibly the Sicel migration was ultimately 
ue to this pressure from the north. 
But the Sicels would not be themselves 
Latins, but a primitive stirps, probably Iberic 
by race, but possibly Aryanised in speech, 
who were pressed forward into SicOy by 
Oscans or Faliscans. 

But apart from this theory, which seems best 
to accord with the known facts, even if we 
were to suppose with Mr. Freeman that the 
Sicels were really Latins, who prior to their 
migration to Sicily in the eleventh century 
had been settled in Latium for a prolonged 
period, it is in the highest degree improb¬ 
able that, three centuries before money was 
first coined in Lydia, they should have 
brought with them three technical numis¬ 
matic terms which, after the introduction of 
coinage, became identical in meaning in 
Sicily and in Latium. This seems quite in¬ 
credible, more especially as there are other 
far simpler explanations of the facts. 
If the three words are genuine Sicel 
words adopted from the Sicels by the Greeks, 
they may have been transmitted from Sicily 
to central Italy after the introduction of 
coinage into Sicily, some five centuries 
later than the date assigned to the Sicel 
migration. If, on the other hand, they are, 
as seems most probable, genuine Italic 
words—Oscan possibly, or Yolscian—they 
may easily have been introduced into Sicily 
from Cumae in Campania. This seems the 
more possible, since Thucydides informs us 
that Zancle, one of the earliest Greek colonies 
in Sicily, was partly founded by emigrants 
from Cumae; and there are reasons for 
believing that there was a lively commercial 
intercourse between Cumae and Zancle. 
Moreover, the earliest of Sicilian coins are 
those ascribed to Zancle and the adjacent 
colonies, Naxos and Himera; and their 
weight-standards are the same as those of 
the earliest coins of Cumae. If the 
weight-standards passed, the names may 
have passed by the same channel. Know¬ 
ing how readily the names of measures, 
weights, and coinscan be transmitted, it seems 
needless to make the improbable assump¬ 
tion of a Sicel migration from Latium to 
Sicily in order to account for the identity of 
these coin names. Mexican dollars are 
current throughout the East; the word 
dollar is merely the German ThaUr ; and, 
therefore, on Mr. Freeman’s own principles 
it might be argued that the Ax tecs were a 
Teutonic people who, with their Thalers, had 
emigrated from Germany to Mexico some 
three centuries before Cortez and his 
Spaniards arrived in the New World. 

Mr. Freeman is probably wise in giving 
up as insoluble the question of the race 
affinities of the Elymians. It may, how¬ 
ever, be noted that both Thucydides and 
Dionysius, practically our only authorities, 
claim them as Asiatics, and Strabo places 
Elymaeans in Asia. The Phoenician Eryx 
is reputed to have been originally an 
Elymian city, and the Elymians are always 
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found on terms of neighbourly friendship 
and alliance with the Phoenicians. They 
also used the Phoenician alphabet, as is 
shown by the fact that the legends on the 
early coins of Segesta, the chief Elymian 
city, are in the Phoenician character. 

Isaac Taylor. 


The Coming Terror , and other Essays and 

Letters. By Robert Buchanan. (Heine- 

mann.) 

To reprint newspaper letters in a volume 
forms a bad precedent. For already too 
much journalism gets itself enclosed in cloth 
bindings; and, if the contents of even the 
correspondence columns are, henceforth, to 
flood the book-market, what is to become of 
the bewildered reader ? All letters are not 
as clever as Mr. Buchanan’s; yet, even in 
his case, considering the importance of the 
subjects he discusses, a more deliberate and 
finished statement would have been accept¬ 
able. In this volume, in addition to the 
letters, are two or three essays from maga¬ 
zines, a quantity of “ Flotsam and Jetsam,” 
and no less than eight separate sets of 
“ Final Words.” Nevertheless, the collec¬ 
tion is not a mere miscellany. It has a 
common object, namely, to exhibit and 
denounce the various phases of “ the com¬ 
ing terror.” 

What this coming terror is we may 
gather, in the main, from the dialogue 
between Alienatus, a provincial, and Ur- 
banus, a cockney, with which the book 
opens. Sundry problems of the hour are 
here brought under review ; and we are 
given to understand that things are in a 
terribly bad way already, and rapidly 
tending from bad to worse. The coming 
terror, we are told, will, at least temporarily, 
be the “ submergence of individual freedom 
and activity under the waves of political and 
social anarchy,” by which is meant the con¬ 
fused and confusing legislation of these 
socialistic times. Among the things to be 
dreaded are the political tyranny of 
majorities, one form of which is what 
is termed beneficent legislation; espionage 
in all the affairs of life; trades unionism; 
the new socialism, “ organising to suppress 
free action in all matters of contract and 
personal activity ”; the new journalism; the 
new ethics, “ scientific, saturnine, yet Puri¬ 
tanical ”; the new priesthood of science; 
the new jurisprudence, “ practically con¬ 
founding the empirical laws of expedience 
with the absoluto laws of ethics.” While 
rejecting the New Socialism, Mr. Buchanan 
claims to be a Socialist. The true Socialist 
is, he says, “ a man eager for the common 
good, but one who behoves that good can 
only be attained by such complete freedom 
in life, morality, and religion as is com¬ 
patible with the general growth and wel¬ 
fare.” He insists strenuously that the 
terms Socialism and Individualism, so far 
from being contrary terms, as most people 
suppose, are in reality “ two facets of the 
same proposition.” It may be so; every¬ 
thing depends on your definitions. But, 
now that the term Socialism has become so 
generally identified with what Mr. Buchanan 
calls the New Socialism, the attempt to re¬ 
claim it is fraught with confusion. The dis¬ 


cussion with Prof. Huxley on the question, 
“ Are men bora free and equal ? ” was quite 
spoiled by Mr. Buchanan’s untimely in¬ 
sistence on his definition of Socialism. 
Instead of reaching any satisfactory con¬ 
clusion whether men are naturally free and 
equal or the reverse, the argument degener¬ 
ated into a wrangle whether Mr. Herbert 
Spencer was or was not a Socialist. Prof. 
Huxley cannot be blamed for declining to 
think that he was. 

In Mr. Buchanan’s opinion, Mr. Spencer’s 
is “ the sanest and clearest intellect known 
to us at present on this planet and he is, 
for the most part, an ardent disciple, on 
social questions at least, of the great phil¬ 
osopher. But, as he is careful to explain, 
he does not follow Mr. Spencer with his 
eyes shut, and takes leave to differ from him 
here and there. According to Mr. Buchanan, 
Socialism “contends that it is not want of 
energy, but want of opportunity that pau¬ 
perises men and destroys individuality.” No 
doubt something of the same kind might 
be said of Individualism; but as soon as the 
question is asked how the opportunity is to 
be secured, the parting of the ways is 
marked and final. Socialism would try to 
create artificial opportunities by legislative 
and other action, while Individualism is con¬ 
cerned only to remove obstructions and give 
men and women free scope to work out their 
own redemption in their own way. At 
least, this distinction applies to the New 
Socialism—the only thing usually known as 
Socialism nowadays. The Socialism of a 
former generation did, no doubt, come 
nearer to what Mr. Buchanan understands 
by “ true ” or “ higher ” Socialism. From 
about the year 1835, Robert Owen and his 
followers were designated Socialists. Later 
came the Christian Socialism associated with 
the names of F. D. Maurice and Charles 
Kingsley. To-day witnesses the third phase 
of over-ripeness and decline. The first 
Socialism was commercial, the second was 
religious, the third is political. The first 
proclaimed self-help—the great self-help 
movement, known as co-operation, came out 
of it; the second proclaimed human redemp¬ 
tion ; while the battle cry of the third is 
state-control. 

The primary function of Socialism in this 
third or modern phase, not less than in its 
preceding phases, was that of protest against 
undue luxury, greed, and the careless in¬ 
difference of the well-to-do classes to the 
sufferings of the poor. As such, it was 
timely and usoful. It served to awaken 
men and women to truths about themselves 
which it was good for them to realise. 
Luxury, like a moral leprosy, was eating 
away the souls of members of the richer 
classes; to warn the sufferers was merciful. 
Greed and carelessness created a needless 
burden of misery; it was well that those 
upon whose shoulders the burden was laid 
should be told that their consent ought first 
to have been obtained. But this much- 
needed “ criticism of life ” was misguided, 
and became impetuous. The sufferers were 
taught to demand, not what was good for 
them but the very luxury which had been 
poison to their fellow-creatures; and to 
insist, not simply on a just and proper 
freedom from unnecessary burdens, but on 


a transfer, to gratify mere malice, of the 
burdens to shoulders that had hitherto been 
free. The want of brotherly goodwill on 
the part of the rich for the poor was not 
remedied, but, instead, an attempt was made 
to counteract it by creating ill-feeling on 
the part of the poor for the rich. So now, 
the temporary triumph of the classes hitherto 
down-trodden discovers in them all the 
worst faults against which the original 
protest was made. There is an undoubted 
present tyranny, and, Mr. Buchanan thinks, 
a coming terror. Radicalism, as the present 
reviewer wrote many years ago, is the 
philosophy of roots. A Radical is defined 
by Mr. Buchanan as one who reforms at 
the root and not the branches.” Modem 
Socialism is not radical. It sees the evil, 
fails to apprehend the cause, and, mistaking 
the mode of treatment, proceeds to lop the 
branches and threatens to cut the trunk; 
but, as it never once examines the root, 
after all the pruning the old diseased fruit 
reappears in a new position. We have 
described the present as the declining phase 
of socialism; even as we write it is wasting 
itself in visions and dreams of an impossible 
future, in relating “ News from Nowhere,” 
and the like. 

The emphatic protest “ against over- 
legislation in matters literary,” which Mr. 
Buchanan entitled “ On Descending into 
Hell,” was written in connexion with the 
prosecution and imprisonment of Mr. Henry 
Vizetelly for publishing English translations 
of Zola’s works. It took the form of a 
letter to Mr. Henry Matthews, the Home 
Secretary, and was an appeal for the libera¬ 
tion of the unlucky publisher. As a speci¬ 
men of the author’s power of vigorous 
criticism and invective, the article is ex¬ 
cellent ; and it exposes the weakness of. the 
position taken by those who advocate the 
suppression—not the extinction—of vice. 
The moral of the prosecution is, he says, 

“Leave the drains alone; let the world wag, 
even if typhoid fever should flourish. Moral 
number two, very acceptable to the average 
insular intelligence: conoeal from all' clean 
people, especially young people, the fact that 
there is any sewerage at all ” (pp. 104-5). 

As to Zola himself and his “ pornography,’ ’ 
Mr. Buchanan says: 

“ I have always been Puritan enough to think 
pornography a nuisance. It is one thing, how¬ 
ever, to dislike the obtrusion of things un¬ 
savoury and abominable, and quite another to 
regard any allusion to them as positively 
criminal. A description even of pigsties, more¬ 
over, may sometimes be made tolerable by the 
cunning] of a great artist; and this same M. 
Zola, though a dullard ait fond, for the simple 
reason that he regards pigsties as the only 
foreground for his lurid moral landscapes, 
appears to be so much better than myself, in so 
much that he loves truth more and fears con¬ 
sequences less, that I have again and again 
taken off my hat to him in open day. His zeal 
may be mistaken, but it is self-evident; his 
information may be horrible, but it is certainly 
given in good faith; and an honest man being 
the rarest of phenomena in all literature, this 
man has my sympathy, though my instinct is 
to get as far away from him as possible” 
(p. 105). 

The protest and appeal did not serve the 
ostensible end. Mr. Henry Matthews was 
not moved by it to grant Mr. Vizetelly relief; 
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and, it must bo confessed that, with all its 
excellencies, it was not well designed to 
secure any such result. It recalls to mind 
the German advocate who, being appointed to 
defend a Socialist in the days when Socialists 
were considered criminals, took the oppor¬ 
tunity of expounding his own extreme 
doctrines, in language which he would not 
have dared to use on any other occasion. 
The trial ended, he sought the friends of 
the prisoner, and announced, “ A glorious 
triumph.” “ Is ho acquitted then ? ” asked 
the friends. “ Oh, no! ” was the reply; 
“ he is to be executed; but I have declared 
our great principles in open day.” 

Another letter, quite as vigorous, on ‘‘Is 
Chivalry still possible ? ” brought Mr. 
Buchanan into collision with Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, who roundly accused him of “talking 
sentimental bunkum with splendid literary 
power.” His “splendid literary power” 
was, of course, rivalled by hors; so, too, 
was his “bunkum”; but while his was 
“ sentimental,” hers was cynical; his the 
weakness of an enthusiast, hers the defect 
of a sneering, virtue-doubting woman-hater. 
Mr. Buchanan’s pica in this case was for 
the “ outcast ” women of society. Perhaps 
he did not take sufficient account of the 
fact that in most instances the only kind of 
love of which these women were victims was 
self-love. But as self-lovo is not exclusively 
a woman’s vice, if it be at the root of the 
evil there is no justice in measuring out 
severer punishment to ono sex than to the 
othor. In truth, however, as Mr. Buchanan 
percoives, and Mrs. Lynn Linton does not 
care to perceive, it is no moral enthusiasm 
which makes society thrust out these women 
sinners. But there is the pretence to be 
maintained that our marriage system is 
monogamous and not founded on polygamy 
and polyandry, and to this end a show of 
righteous anger at those who too obviously 
break the pretence is useful. In this way 
these women are, in a certain sense, as Mr. 
Buchanan says, the “ martyrs ” of society. 
At least they are the scapegoats ; and along 
with them, of late years, from time to time, 
go certain public men who blunder in their 
private lives. Eospectability is thin ice 
covering a sea of corruption, which is useful 
but must be ignored. Anyono who falls 
and, breaking the ieo, gets besmirched, had 
better bo thrust under out of the way lost 
unpleasant truths become known and other 
ills befall. Mr. Buchanan’s main contention 
is simply that “ a man has no right to set 
up for a woman any personal standard of 
thought or conduct by which ho is unable 
or unwilling to measure himself; ” and, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton notwithstanding, there is 
not much “ bunkum ” in that. 

There are many literary judgments scat¬ 
tered through tho volume; and it goes 
without the saying that they are stated with 
freedom and vigour. As usual, contem¬ 
porary writers and writing suffer the most. 
In “ The Modern Young Man as Critic ” 
and “Imperial Cockneydom both re¬ 
markably clever essays—Mr. Buchanan is at 
his sauciest. He is no respecter of persons ; 
and though probably mistaken when he 
says he has no idols, he is a truly enorgetic 
breaker of other people’s images. No man 
is safe from his hammer—not even Goethe. 
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Mr. Henry Jamos is a “superfine young 
man” and Mr. George Moore a literary 
“ ’Arry.” Matthew Arnold was “ spiteful ” 
and “jejune”; Mr. Walter Pater’s essays 
are also “jejune”; Mr. Andrew Lang is 
“ the chirpy prophet ” of nopotism; Zola 
is “a man deformed”; Mr. Henry Labou- 
chere is “tho Paul Pry of journalism.” 
Strange that such an epithet-flinger should 
dislike Carlyle, and oven censure him for 
flinging epithets! From a humourist like 
Mr. Buchanan a truer estimate of that 
supreme humourist was surely to bo ex¬ 
pected. 

Other points of kinship exist between Mr. 
Buchanan and Carlyle. If over a man was 
a “ provincial ” in Mr. Buchanan’s sense, 
it was “ St. Thomas of Chelsea ”; and what 
is moro, in the midst of “ Cockneydom ” he 
continued a “ provincial ” to tho end of his 
days. Even Carlyle was hardly severer on 
the present time, or more regrotful of the 
good old days behind, than is Mr. Buchanan. 
True, Carlyle was not an optimist, and Mr. 
Buchanan is. We have his own statement 
that he writes “ as a pure optimist and 
sentimentalist” (p. 175); but, for an optimist, 
it must bo admitted ho takes an uncommonly 
gloomy view of life and letters. The change 
around him is, ho thinks, “ only a lurid and 
hideous nightmare,” not a reality. But 
ordinary optimists do not have such dreadful 
dreams ; and if ho is satisfied it is a dream, 
why does he fight so strenuously against it ? 
In the days of liis youth tho young man 

“was feather-headed but earnest; impulsive 
and uninstructed, but sympathetic and 
occasionally studious. ... A great thought, 
even a fine phrase, stirred him like a trumpet. 

. . . But now, with the passing of one brief 
generation, the world has changed ; the youth 
who was a poet and a dreamer has departed, 
and the modern young man has arisen to take 
his place” (p. 145). 

A sad falling-off indeed from his earnest if 
feather-headed predecessor, for the modern 
young man is 

“a saturnine young man, a young man who 
has never dreamed a dream or been a child, a 
young man whose days have been shadowed 
by the upas tree of modern pessimism, and who 
is bom to tho heritage of flash cynicism and 
cheap science, of literature which is less litera¬ 
ture tliuu cynicism run to seed ” (p. 1-10). 

Allowance, howovor, must ho made for the 
different poiuts of view of tho seer. It was 
with the half-inward gaze of youth that he 
saw the young man of his own yoftth ; and 
he is regarding tho young man of to-day 
with the wider, more critical, and more ex¬ 
perienced observation which comes when 
youthispast. Probably that young man of the 
past was no moro than the somewhat 
idealised portrait of himself as ho was or 
aimed to bo. Young men do not study 
other young men with any considerable 
amount of critical discernment. Tho world 
as they know it is the world as they seo it 
in their conscious selves. 

Again, discussing chivalry, Mr. Buchanan 
suspects it is extinct. At any rate lie is 
sure that 

“it is fast becoming forgotten; that the old 
faith in the purity of womanhood which once 
made men heroic, is being fast exchanged for 
an utter disbelief in all feminine ideals what- 
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soever, and that women in their turn, in their 
certainty of the contempt of men, are spiritually 
deteriorating” (p. 186). 

Tho whole outlook is appalling : 
“Nothing certainly can be more terrible thin 
the existing condition of things, both social and 
political” (p. 97). 

It is well Mr. Buchanan tells us ho is an 
optimist, for he would be sadly misunder¬ 
stood. 

Tho book, as a whole, is stimulating. 
If Mr. Buchanan were less impetuous, he 
would bo a great critic. As it is, carried 
away by his emotion—sometimes, possibly, 
by a desire to be brilliant—ho overstates, 
occasionally repenting and retracting; more 
frequently, in another mood, contradicting 
himself. Ho secs both sides of a subject, 
but at different times. But sturdy independ¬ 
ence is as characteristic of him as it was of 
Carlyle. Errors of judgment there may be, 
and errors of taste tkcro are; but the 
thought he speaks is, at least, his own 
thought and never an echo. He has con¬ 
victions and the courage to declare them. 
If ho does not convince, he compels atten¬ 
tion and excites thought. Of his literary 
estimates ho says, “ they have one poor 
merit; they are, at least, my own.” This 
merit his social and political ns well as his 
literary estimates assuredly have; and it is 
not a poor ono, but, on tho contrary, the 
supremo merit of all. 

Walter Lewis. 


A Girl in the Karpathians. By Menie Muriel 

Dowie. (Philip.) 

That Austria consists of a patchwork of , 
races is a political truism. But few English J 
readers know how each several patch has 
been added to the imperial coverlet of the 
House of Hapsburg. Galicia was nibbled 
from Poland little more than a hundred 
years ago (in 1772). Its eastern end flanks . 
Bukovina, and contains a population scarcely 
less mixed than that of its Moldavian 
neighbour. 

This little known corner of Europe is the 
subject of Miss Dowie’s book. The year 
of her visit is not given, but we believe it 
to have been 1890. The political informa¬ 
tion is rather scrappy, but what there is ot 
it is fresh and to the point. Evidently 
Miss Howie regards politics as uninterest¬ 
ing, and indeed out of place in describing a 
happy country, where the peasants ova 
their land and where persons of the land- i 
lord class are not to be found. “ Oppres - 
sions, rack-renting, and evictions were un¬ 
known evils, of that I was assured; ““ 
beyond this, I felt that a political condition 
is not a bad ono if you hear nothing 
of it.” 

The fortunate peasant proprietors of Galicw 
principally belong to tho Kuthenian, tho 
Pole, and the Huzul nationalities. ‘/he 
Huzul,” says Franzos (p. 3)i “* s “ 
hybrid, uniting the Slavonic blood of the 
Euthen with the Mongolian blood of the 
Uzen, his speech bewraying the fonjjf' 
while his name testifies to the latter.” the 
IIuzuls are said to be the only knonij 
riding mountaineers, save a certain tnbe o 
tho Caucasus. The breed of horses used 
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by them is also said to resemble those of 
their Caucasian cognates. 

“ Keeping all this in mind,” writes Leopold von 
Lacher Masoch, the Hungarian novelist (p. 193), 

“ it may be held with some show of reason that 
at the great wandering of the earth’s peoples, 
when the Slavs were in the van, the IIu/.uls 
were easily driven across the plains and penned 
in the Karpathians, while their neighbours of 
the plains were split up, broken, and inter¬ 
mixed with the Germanic races, and later with 
Huns, Hungarians, Tartars, Mongolians and 
Turks. Thus the Huzuls, safe in their Kar- 
pathian fastnesses, preserve their character, the 
the Slav, or, if you will admit it, the Caucasian 
character, free, pure, and marked to this 
day.” 

“ No falcon can live caged,” so runs tho 
provorb, “ no Huzul in bondage.” Miss 
Dowio was not much thrown with this wild 
and warlike people, but consorted more with 
the Ruthenian of the plain and tho Pole, 
whose ancestors conquered and colonised the 
country. However, beauty and picturesque¬ 
ness aro the creation of the eyo and tho 
mind; and a traveller so richly endowed as 
Miss Dowie would write an attractive 
account of her travels wherever her Dan 
and Beorsheba were situated. 

The charm of the book is undeniable. 
The style and the matter are alike sparkling 
and bright. The reader who. can begin A 
Girl in the Karpathians and can close it 
before ho has finished its 300 pages must 
either bo very dull or very preoccupied. 
The language, like that of the Heathen 
Chinee, is “ free,” and cannot be described 
as a “ well of English undefiled ; ” but you 
never miss the meaning, nor aro you wearied 
by repetition or verbosity. Patriotism makes 
us glad that so clover a book was written 
by a compatriot; but were it not for her 
frequent references to Scotland, the authoress 
might pass for a Yankee. “ I givo tho end 
of this authoritative paragraph purely for 
its own sake ; to me,” says Miss Dowie (aftor 
quoting Franzos), “ the terms employed 
seem a size or so too largo.” Miss Dowio 
is, wo feel sure, nothing if not sincere. We 
will not therefore flatter her. The flaw in 
this lively and readable book is a certain 
cheap cynicism or flippancy of tone. Franzos 
is generally admitted to be one of the two 
great living authors of South Germany. 
The son of a doctor in a little Galician town, 
the Barnow of his stories, Franzos is par 
excellence the humorist of Galicia. Yet Miss 
Dowie in writing of the country refers to its 
greatest man of lottora only in slighting 
terms. 

The Ruthenian peasant appears to be a 
pagan in everything except his oaths. Wo 
are told that “ upon the immorality, tho 
blind, unrepentent, wholesale immorality of 
the peasants, tho priests of the United Greek 
Church exercise no check.” There appears 
to bo no such thing as a moral standard in 
any Ruthenian villngo. They are, however, 
neither illogical nor hypocritical. “ What 
do tho men think when they see the young 
women drunk?” asked Miss Dowie. “ How 
should they mind ? ” was the answer. “Aro 
they not drunk too ? ” No wonder that, 
after the sceno in the public-house to which 
the peasants adjourned from their church, 
Miss Dowie retired to a pine wood with 
“qualms of wrong-headed Western disgust.” 


She did not remain there very long, and the 
following paragraph is too characteristic 
not to quote. 

“That Sunday afternoon I ended only with a 
half-cross, half-amused feeling that, hang it, 
there tho people were, and one might as well 
take an interest in them and not sheer off at the 
first evidences of a depressing lack of sanity; 
colossal seriousness and lone prayerful depression 
would bo of slight avail; I might as well be 
cheerful, so down I went from my mountain 
with a vague notion that having recourse to 
mountains when the worries of this world 
become overwhelming is a very old game, and 
somo one whose name I have forgotten used to 
play at it—right away back there in the Old 
Testament ” (p. 103). 

Tho poasant who is happy with his own 
or his neighbour’s wife is what tho Austrian 
statesman has made him. Miss Dowie is 
far too close an observer not to trace the 
evil to its source—compulsory service in the 
army. 

“Barrack life—I know nothing of it in this 
country—is almost the most wretched that 
there is. Tho six daily kreutzers of the com¬ 
mon private are not sufficient to provide him 
with wholesome distractions—and the long 
hours of guard are filled only by a vague hatred 
of the life he is leading, and a longing for even 
five minutes of anything else. Very rarely does 
ho come back to his hills with a third of the 
health he took away; and any disease he brings 
back is quickly spread in a place where a young 
man home from his soldiering has the attraction 
of so much novelty in a place where morality, 
as we like to dream of it, is not even a name ” 
(p. 90). 

Galicia is the “promised land” of the 
Jew. As he steps across tho Russian 
frontier, ho enters a country of which he is 
practically the master. Franzos lingers 
lovingly on the intense conservatism of the 
Polish Hebrews. Miss Dowie describes them 
with no affection, but without prejudice. 
There is no persecution of the Jews, as the 
peasantry do not resent their supremacy. 
Tho Jew is practical, enterprising; the 
Ruthenian has the negatives of these quali¬ 
ties. The consequence is that the trade 
of the country is almost exclusively in the 
hands of Jews. But this is no hardship 
with the Ruthenian; he neither cares for 
wealth, nor for what it brings. Miss Dowie 
tells an incident that happened during her 
stay in Mikuliczyn. A man who wanted 
his house roofed went to a peasant, whose 
trade was wood-slate dressing and setting, 
and attempted to extract an estimate and 
press a contract upon him. The peasant 
would not accept a contract and would not 
givo an estimate, so the man had recourse 
to a Jew. “ Leave it to me,” said the Jew, 
os he went to the hut of the very peasant 
who had refused tho offer of the job. Having 
extracted all necessary information, tho Jew 
made his calculation, saw his omployer, gave 
him an estimate, entered into a contract, set 
his peasant to work at a small daily wage, 
and secured for himself a handsome profit. 
Does the poasant resent such treatment? 
According to Miss Dowie—certainly not. 
Her description of her encounter with the 
Jewess will reveal a new trait in the foreign 
Hebrew to most English readers. At a 
half-way house where Miss Dowie stopped 
to eat somo food, she took a plate from the 


shelf to place her “ sheep’s cheese ” upon. 
The fury of her hostess when she returned 
and saw her guest using her plate was 
curious to read of. The “ indescribably 
dirty” Jewess considered the Scotch lady 
“unclean.” It gradually dawned on our 
authoress that she was a Christian, and 
therefore, in a technical sense, indubitably 
unclean. She accordingly bought the plato 
and slipped it into her sack. The loss of 
her property, which had been purchased at 
its owner’s valuation, was again too much 
for the innkeeper, who upbraided her guest 
both as a Christian and a robber. Tho 
treatment she received from the Ruthenian 
peasants and tho Polish gentlemen with 
whom she stayed was very different. 

Miss Dowio’s book is proof, if proof 
were wanting, that an accurate and pic¬ 
turesque account of a people can be 
written by one ignorant of their language. 
In a country not five thousand miles away 
from Galicia, the Queen of England was 
some years ago represented by a very able 
diplomatist, who reckoned among his many 
accomplishments a knowledge of the native 
language. Although the press of the coun¬ 
try was an open book to him, tho people of 
the country remained an unsolved mystery. 
He did not like them; he misread their 
characters, their aspirations, and their 
hopes. Happily for all concerned, this very 
able and amiable man (for he was both) 
got the promotion which he deserved. He 
was followed by a gontloman who, though 
unable to road their newspapers, liked 
tho common folk, and sympathised with 
them in their hopes and aspirations. He 
therefore knew the country and its inhabi¬ 
tants a thousandfold better than his more 
learned but less sympathetic predecessor. 
As with diplomatists, so with travellers. 
The key to a good book of travel is sympathy 
with the people among whom you travel. 
Miss Dowie has struck this note in every 
page of her book. We have referred to 
the cynicism which crops up now and 
again; but in truth this cynicism is not 
more than word-deep. Miss Dowie describes 
with profound insight the poor ignorant 
peasantry. She has far too much humour to 
be a severe judge. Even her verbal cynicism 
disappears when she enters Cracow: 

“ Suddenly a choir of trumpets breaks out 
into a chorale from the big church tower; the 
melancholy of it I never shall forget—the very 
melody seemed so old and tired, so worn and 
sweet and patient, like Cracow. Those trumpet 
notes have mourned in that tower for hundreds 
of years. It is tho Hymn of Timeless Sorrow 
that they play, and the key to which they are 
attuned is Cracow’s long despair. Hush ! that 
is her voice, the old town’s voice, high and sad 
—she is speaking to you.” 

The map is in itself a valuable lesson in 
history, showing as it does the widest extent 
of Poland prior to its dismemberment. The 
illustrations are pretty, and the drawing by 
M. Fletcher on p. 134 is charming. Miss 
Dowie, in her closing sentence, remarks that 
she does not flatter herself that her readers 
Would bid her “write often.” We have 
far too good an opinion of Miss Dowie to 
wish her such a fate; but we do hope that 
this book will not be her last. 

J. G. Cotton Minohin. 
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An Old Shropshire Oak. Vols. ILL and Register is easily accessible. On the other Tinkle top's Crime. By George R. Sims. 

IY. By tie late J. W. Warter. Edited hand, the scraps of village history and (Chatto and Windus.) 

by R. Garnett. (Kegan Paul & Co.) politics, ^e great floods and storms which m Mydery of No , 13 _ B y Helen Mathers. 
Although it is five years since the first two devastated the valley of the Kea, the expen- (White.) 

volumes of Mr. Warter’s delightful book ments on fruit culture made by Mr. Knight, / 

were published, their readers’appetites have Downton—such humble chronicles as The faculty ofthe author of “The Silence of 

only grown more eager for the further tbese interest all who know Shropshire, Dean Maitland shoifld, we think, be some- 
instalment which Dr. Garnett has now found and enable the author to speak with that what definitely posed and measured for 
time to edit, and which completes the work. mUts which so eminently distin- critical readers m In the Heart of the Storm. It 

Inasmuch as the author in his survey of guished him. The discursive character of is a pretty faculty, but a very long way from 
English history has reached in the last two 310 book tbu8 contributes to its charm, being consummate; and though it is rash 
centuries events and a literature of greater Wherever it opens it is sure to display to prophesy, we do not think it ever will be. 
interest to most men, these volumes are carefully-chosen verses. Every successive Ihe forte of Maxwell Gray is situation, 
proportionally more valuable. The plan of to P ic 18 bandied by a ripe scholar, and and situation is much more a dramatic than 
the work was described in a review of the a large choice of unfamiliar subjects is a romantic necessity. You can, like Mrs 
former volumes (Academy, March 13, 1886); gathered together for the delight of the Tulhver s children, do with an extry bit 
and “ my Talking Friend ” the great oak of casual reader. Sketches of literary men of situation in a novel, but you can also do 
the Rea Valley, still addresses his hearers are introduced; and the whole four volumes without it. Without plot, which is fre- 
with something of the majesty, if not the of tbe complete work form a gratifjdng fluently confused with situation, you can do 
oracular character, of the Dodonaean oaks, monument of one who did good work, both bat ill; without character and dialogue not 
Mr. Warter was boinin this valley; and he bterary and otherwise, in his day. a * ail; without description hardly. Now 

tells us “ for the love he bore to the old Among Shrewsbury celebrities here Maxwell Gray s situations are strongish; 
homestead he has thrown these pages treated is bluff Admiral Benbow, and but the signalement of the rest, so far as this 
together, as a relaxation under pressing several particulars of him from personal book is concerned, must be “ plot weak, 
parochial work, so beguiling care and inquiry and tradition contradict those given dialogue so-so, characters nowhere, descrip- 
trouble and heavy, heavy bereavements.” in the Dictionary of National Biography, tion florid rather than good.” Even the 
These two volumes comprise a good deal The Welsh cloths which used to be brought central situation is too improbable to be 
of local history, tacked on to a slender on pony-back to that town are still famous really forcible. Why Philip Eandal’s 
thread of the national history during the at Newtown and other places. Mr. Warter relations — after not merely offering to 
last century and a half The author is n0 ver writes so pleasantly as when he calls acknowledge him, but thinking of resorting 
discursive—sometimes didactic, at others to mind 80me 8Cra P of local history. The to legal proceedings to get hold of him— 
fuff of anecdote and literary reminiscences. blstoi 7 of tbe Reformation, as it proceeded should have left him in total ignorance of 
Every page abounds in quotations, mostly m Shropshire, is carefully drawn out. It is his identity is never fully explained, and, 
poetical. There are eight in one page taken probably correct to affirm that its progress indeed, is not explicable. The character of 
at random. He loves the classics, and is was slow m a district so far withdrawn from his cousin, Claude Medway, and the rela- 
a well-read and entertaining companion, the metropolis. The memorials of the Civil tions of this latter with Philip’s foster-sister 
* 1 shaking out scraps from memory, to use ^ ar 111 Shropshire are also diligently ana, in a ^ a y» betrothed, Jessie hTeade, are 
his own words, in a manner that reminds the gathered up in a chapter well worth perusal, also muddled and drawn with uncertain 
reader of that other curious, yet fascinating, To give an example of the book’s richness hand. Clare Lonsdale, a sort of Rosa 
book of his, The Last of the Old Squirts. 11 18 onl J needful to open a volumo at Dartle in higher life, is melodramatic and 
Enthusiastic in his devotion to Shrewsbury random. These sortes querceae lead the unreal; and the mere writing of the book. 
School and the memory of Dr. Butler, Mr. m quirer to a chapter on George m.’s reign, though always intending greatly, andsome- 
Warter was an excellent tvDe of the and treat successively of yew and willow times effective in a fashion, fails at the chief 
sound scholarship taught in the old days trees > Sir S ' Romilly’s Bill for the amend- pinches, and is open to the vulgar descrip- 
in the famous school: a proof that, in ment of the criminal law, the Roman tion of being often mere “ jaw.” There is 
spite of new systems and new-fangled Catholic question, Lucretius, catching salmon, a passage on waltzing which has been 
theories, no education can be compared the battle8 of CastaUa and Yittoria, a great wanted in novels these forty years, and 
for depth and reflective earnestness with P otato year, the origin of the Ranters, the which gave immense opportunities; but it is 
the old-fashioned grammar school scheme— pnce of wheat, Dr. Johnson and Lord HiU, manque. The one thing which the book 
a careful and thorough training in Greek another Shropshire hero. It would be vain unquestionably has is pathos; and even that 
and Latin Moreover he was in a to recount the apt quotations which garnish is of a rather dubious kind, and assisted by 
high degree kindly and’sympathetic. His these topics, and il . must suffice to say that unnecessary butcherings at the end. 
mind fastened upon any change, either in a similar profusion characterises both We like My Face is my Fortune better 
the inmates or the rustic life of his native volumes• _ _ than anything we have yet seen from the 

valley. Association in so well-stored a Thoughtful men, and especially the clergy firm 0 f P hili ps and Fendall. It is not a 
memory promptly called up similar events of the present day, who with one avocation great book, in any sense: but it is a 
or characters, and then fashioned the mosaic and an0tber bave fiercely * ‘ leisure to be vigorous and readable sketch, which attempts 
in which they have been set in verse or S ood . l e “ them, will rejoice to make the the use of no methods of which the workman 
prose. The book consists therefore of a acquaintance of one who was so earnest and i s no t master, and does what it moana to 
series of historical pictures, connected either 80 W18e and 80 well-read, as John d 0 an d ag it means to do it. Dora Gratwick 

with the land in general or Shropshire in wood Warter. is a beautiful English girl, with no father, 

particular, set off with much literary grace M. G. Watkins. a harsh stepmother, and an independent | 

and many citations from contemporary - - temperament. She runs away from such i 

writers. home as she has, joins a circus, “keeps 

It is obvious that in carrying out a plan NE w novels. straight,” and becomes “ La belle Konma,” 

of this kind more attention may be paid j n t } w jj eart 0 f t he Storm. By Maxwell a deb ght of Paris fairs, and the object of 

to the general history than to the local Gray. In 3 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) tbe hopeless adoration of a Bohemian 

reminiscences. If the former be the case, musician. A conditional engagement to 

the book must enter into competition with ™y u m U Fortune. By F. C. Philips him is broken off (Dora keeping within her 
other and standard historical works. The and Percy Fendall. In 2 vols. (White.) nominal rights in doing so) by the arrival 
effect of these volumes is somewhat marred Bertha's Earl. By Lady Lindsay. In 3 of a handsome young Englishman of 
by the constant citation of Luttrell’s Diary, vols. (Bentley.) fortune, who falls in love with La belle 

or Clarendon’s Memoirs, or Walpole’s Pen By the author of “ Tip -cat.” (Innes.) K °uma, jilts his own betrothed, and 

Correspondence. Thirty pages, too, on the marries her. That her past is discovered 

old miracle-plays and moralities appear Highflier Hall. By Sir R. H. Roberts, Bart, and exaggerated by the amiable gossips of 
somewhat out of place, while the Annual (Spencer Blackett.) English country society may be guessed, 
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as also that she is no more the woman to 
stand slighting by her husband than she 
was the girl to stand bullying by her step¬ 
mother. But we need not tell the end. 
The book sets up no high standard of any 
kind ; and Dora, though (as we have said) 
irreproachable in what is commonly called 
morality, is rather heartless, very unfor¬ 
giving, and not too delicate. But it keeps 
close to certain sides of nature, without 
being in the least offensive in its presenta¬ 
tion of them. 

Lady Lindsay’s title is rather irritating; 
her beginning is decidedly reassuring; the 
upshot of her book compounded of interest 
and disappointment. Bertha Millings, an 
artist not of low birth but of no position, 
pretty, and twenty-five, marries Lord Dela- 
chaine, fifty-seven, blue blood, decidedly 
old-fashioned even for fifty-seven, maiden 
sister of aspish temperament and manners. 
None of the consequences which all French 
and some English novelists would assume 
follow; but an unkind world, much assisted 
by the aspish sister, Bertha’s own impru¬ 
dence, and the want of balance of a certain 
Dr. Jackson, sets to work and very nearly 
wrecks the happiness of the household. If 
it is saved it is chiefly due to an espiegle 
Duchess of Baynham, called by her god¬ 
fathers and godmothers Mary, who sets 
things to-rights again. Lady Lindsay, with 
that appetite for shrouds which is inborn in 
the female mind, kills Mary’s husband (a 
novelist should think twice before unneces¬ 
sary dukicide) for no earthly reason ; and 
the part of Dr. Jackson is awkward. For it is 
a much graver crime to kiss a lady who, you 
know, does not want to be kissed, and who 
has come to see you professionally and in 
grievous trouble, than to do various things 
which a wise legislature now punishes. Also 
the book is much too long, and there are 
some quite otiose characters, such as a 
dreadful Mr. Eldon, a little like one of 
Mr. George Meredith’s men who are created 
for the purpose of being quoted. These 
defects of art and a certain unreality of 
pathos excepted, the book is decidedly better 
than the usual run of circulating library 
novels, and a considerable improvement on 
Lady Lindsay’s literary work, so far as we 
have hitherto been able to acquaint our¬ 
selves with it. 

Pen is a slight und pleasant book which 
might have been pleasanter still if it had 
been even slighter; for the middle interest 
in it is not quite strong enough to knit to¬ 
gether the beginning and the end, and the 
author talks about her characters a good 
deal more than sufficiently. A ne’er-do- 
weel artist, Louis Brand, has married a girl 
of good family, which family disowns her. 
Her mortal illness brings about a reconcilia¬ 
tion for the sake of the children; but the 
father, sobered by his wife’s death, and 
possessing bad blood if not honest pride, 
will not let them go to their aunt at first. 
Afterwards, when he relapses and finds his 
good resolutions naught, he sends them. In 
the interim, a good friend of his, a certain 
“ Sandy,” has fallen in love with Pen, the 
eldest daughter, still a mere child, and has 
proposed to marry her, so as to make a home 
for her little sister. Brand’s change of mind 


tears them asunder, only (as the reader feels 
sure enough) to reunite them at last. It is 
pretty enough, if a little slim. 

Sir Randal Roberts has written a good 
old-fashioned sporting novel, with illustra¬ 
tions by Miss Bowers, and everything hand¬ 
some about it. The lines of this kind of 
composition are somewhat conventional, and 
good seldom comes of quitting them. Sir 
Randal has not quitted them, and has “found 
himself well of it.” A rich parvenu who 
wishes to transform himself into a country 
gentleman, with a vulgar but amiable 
wife, and a son whose education is 
better than his breeding, a wicked earl, 
a good bookmaker (the bookmaker is 
not always good, but he is here), a person 
of doubtful status, who lives by his 
wits and is not good at all, a hard-riding 
but high-minded Lady Constance, a myste¬ 
rious French lady’s-maid, some hunting and 
some accidents — these are more or less 
essentials, and Sir Randal has handled 
them very fairly. His most original figure 
is a certain Martin Climax, whose secret the 
reader may find out. 

Thore is not, we believe, much general 
doubt that Mr. George R. Sims is a clever 
person, and there is no doubt at all that 
there are very many persons (possibly 
clever, possibly not) who like his plays and 
his tales. To these persons Tinkletop's 
Crime, a volume of short storms, makes a 
very fair appeal. This form of speech will 
announce to the most guileless reader that 
the appeal which it makes to ourselves is 
not very strong, or has had no very strong 
effect. That is possibly our fault. We 
have nothing much to say against these 
tales, though their taste does not seem to us 
erfect nor their wit consummate ; but we 
ave road many things worse even in those 
respecls. 

The present writer not being a novelist, 
it would be improper to say omnes eodem 
cogimur ; but by a simple transposition to 
the third person the proposition will express 
the fact that all novelists seem to find it 
necessary, sooner or later, to write a shilling 
shocker. The author of “ Cornin’ Thro’ the 
Rye” has written hers, and the opening 
situation certainly deserves a hand. It 
must be decidedly shocking to come down to 
a room in which your wife has insisted on 
sleeping alone, and to find her kneeling by 
the side of another gentleman’s dead body. 
If anyone wants more than that for a shil¬ 
ling, we think him unreasonable. 

George Saiotsbury. 


FOUR BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Poems, Ballads, and Bucolics. By H. D. 
Bawnsley. (Macmillan.) Those critics who 
object to modem poetry on the ground that it 
has nothing to do with contemporary life 
ought to be satisfied with Mr. Bawnsley’s 
choice of subjects. They are all drawn from 
the immediate past and present. Other poets 
may get their inspiration and their material 
from old myths and doubtful legends; he ob¬ 
tains his from the events of yesterday and to¬ 
day. He is almost too modern, in fact; for 
some of his ballads are simply paraphrases of 
remarkable events culled from the newspaper. 
The newspaper account is scrupulously given by 
way of introduction or footnote, as though the 


reader were invited to compare the prose text 
with the poetic rendering. It is a very admir¬ 
able thing, no doubt, to sing of heroio acts 
done in our own day. Some of them are, 
perhaps, as worthy to be sung about as the 
siege of Troy. But one does not expect 
a poet, like a politician on the stump, to be 
diligently on the look - out for topics; 
and it is a little startling to find the last brave 
rescue done into verse for us while the incident 
itself is still fresh. It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that Mr. Bawnsley has a true touch as a 
ballad-writer. The brave deeds he records do 
not suffer from the transmutation of the prose 
story into stirring rhyme. He is equally happy 
—or so we imagine—in his Lincolnshire poems. 
The humour and pathos in them are very 
'marked, and we take the accuracy of the dialect 
for granted. Perhaps the least successful poem 
in the volume is the “ Welcome to Stanley.” 
Here it is evident that the writer’s liking for 
the latest topic has played him false. One 
feels that much too high a note is struck, and 
that an undue importance is given to names 
and circumstances which a too near point of 
view threw altogether out of perspective. 
After all, it is distance that lends enchantment, 
and just estimates of men and things cannot 
often be formed on the spot. The best and 
most imaginative of these poems is “ The Poet’s 
Home-Going ”—suggested by a sentence in a 
letter written from Asolo by Browning, shortly 
before his death: “I shall soon depart from 
Venice on my way homeward.” These two 
opening stanzas fairly indicate the high 
character of the whole poem : 

“ His heart was where the summer ever shines, 
He saw the English swallow eastward come, 
And still among the olives and the vines, 

Or underneath the dark sun-scented pines 
Of Asolo, he hummed bis latest lines, 

And bade his white-winged songs go flying 
home. 

“ Then when the red sails round by Lido came 
To rest, and vacant now the gondolier 
Beneath the Lion and those masts aflame 
Lounged, bickering o’er his boy’s piazza-game, 
One darker boat came quaywaras, called his 
name, 

And straight toward the sunset seemed to 
steer.” 

From Dawn to Sunset. By George Barlow. 
(Sonnenschein.) Mr. Barlow’s power of pro¬ 
ducing fluent and readable verse is remarkable. 
Here is a volume of five hundred closely printed 
pages, containing upwards of three hundred 
ana twenty distinct poems, on all conceivable and 
inconceivable subjects. The making of such a 
book might almost occupy a man’s lifetime, but 
the volume is apparently the product of little 
more than a year’s poetic activity. It seems only 
the other day, indeed, that a previous volume of 
Mr. Barlow’s issued from the press—a work 
of the dimensions of this, and the contents of 
whioh were of the same universal character. 
Where there is such a redundance of quantity 
one naturally has some misgiving about the 
quality. It is clear that Mr. Barlow cannot be 
one of those poets who “ add and alter many 
times,” nor can he have had much experience 
o f those “ poetic pains ” which, according to 
Wordsworth, “ only poets know.” His Muse 
is so glib that all manner of measures flow from 
her at the merest suggestion. But a garrulous 
Muse is as bad as a garrulous talker. Tour 
gossip is fluency itself. He will talk by the 
hour, or by the week ; but the long-suffering 
listener’s amazement at his power of words does 
not bewilder him into mistaking words for 
thoughts. We have turned over page after 
page of this volume, and find on every one the 
same marvellous facility of utterance. The 
lines and stanzas are turned out as readily, and 
with as much rapid precision of form, as might 
be expected if all the poems were mechanical. 
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The writer does not stop to think. His voluble 
Muse is all the time pouring forth words, 
words. This sonnet—addressed “To the Un¬ 
knowable God”—is a fair example of Mr. 
Barlow’s style: 

“ O God within the awful voiceless void,— 

God of the terrible and viewless night, 

God also of the burning midday light,— 

God, by whose hand the countless stars are 
buoyed, 

And all the golden sunrise-clouds deployed, 

And all the ridges of the sea made bright, 

And the far snow-fields limitlessly white,— 

God whom the green woods worship, overjoyed: 

“ We cannot reach thee. Yet can prayer make 
head 

Against the glittering tide of stars and suns, 
And reach thy gracious central throne at once ? 

Can our lone cry surmount the hill-tops red 
With fiery sunset ? Can we find thee, Lord,— 
Or are our groans towards earless heights 
outpoured I' ” 

It may be that the present critic is case- 
hardened, but to him these graphic adjectives 
and substantives stand for so many adjectives 
and substantives, and nothing more. Yet he 
knows that a single line of Wordsworth, or 
Tennyson, or Browning, might set him thinking 
for a week. 

Love's Vintage. By W. St. Clair Baddeley. 
(Sampson Low.) If Mr. St. Clair Baddeley 
would drop certain conceits of manner, which in 
other days would have been called cockneyisms 
—archaisms that are long out of date; if, 
moreover, he could persuade himself that 
inversions and superfluous accents are no more 
admissible in poetry than in prose—he might 
produce some respectable verse. He has an 
exuberant fancy, and a happy gift of expression. 
Sometimes, however, his fancy is too exuberant, 
as in the following sonnet, “ To Byron ” : 

“ True Poet—since they cannot filch thy fires, 
They feigu to scorn the thunders of thy 
verse— 

Then vex with puny rage their pigmy lyres, 

And fancy for the din thy fame the worse ! 

Thy myrtle yet is fresher than their bays; 

Thy winged wit outflies their level lines ; 

And greener are the glories of thy lays— 

As greener Newstead oaks than Putney pines. 

O for one golden arrow from thy bow 
To startle the lean wolves that soil thy springs, 

And scare them up into their hills of snow 
Where famine waits them with impatient wings! 

Then should the troubles of thy slumber cease, 
Dead shepherd, and thy pastures be at peace ! ” 
Here we have a poet who is possessed of fires 
and thunders, and is crowned with myrtle, and 
carries a bow and golden arrows; whose wit 
is “wingtSd,” and to whom belong certain 
springs ; yet who turns out at last to be a dead 
shepherd. Here, too, are certain nameless 
people who scorn the poet. They must be 
dabblers in verse themselves, for they wear 
bay (“bays” in the sonnet, where rhyme is 
indispensable), and carry lyres, though pigmy 
ones. But these people at last turn out to be 
lean wolves. Altogether the metamorphosis 
rather puzzles us. 

Idle Hours. By W. De Witt Wallace. 
(Putnam.) Mr. De Witt Wallace is another 
gentleman with an exuberant fancy. In his 
“ idle hours ” he seems to have tried how many 
incongruities he could bring together, and how 
eccentrically he could put them into rhyme. 
Here is a specimen of the result—the eight 
lines form a complete poem, which is called 
“ The Good Man’s Death ” : 

“ As dauntless as a lion, 

Submissive as a lamb, 

A s cheerful as the sunshine, 

Composed as evening's calm; 

As joyous as the skylark, 

As up to heaven it flies— 

’Tis thus the good man passes 
From this world to the skies.” 
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It is well that the good man’s passage—daunt¬ 
less, submissive, composed, cheorful, and joyous 
as it was—cost the poet and his readers no 
more than eight linos. This wholesome 
brevity inclines us to forgive the otherwise 
insufferable attempt to rhymo “calm” with 
“ lamb.” One more example of Mr. De Witt 
Wallace’s quality should suffice. He compli¬ 
ments a poetic friend (in a sonnet) upon the 
“harp” with which “Nature” has endowed 
him, and bids him 

“ Be bold to strike the chords when impulse knocks! 

Each string’s a hair plucked from a Muse’s locks.” 

It is no wonder that the Muse of Mr. De Witt’s 
“idle hours” should have done so little for 
him. A poet who tears the Muse’s hair instead 
of his own could not expect to escape her 
frowns. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tins attempt to silence Prof. Max Muller as 
Gifford Lecturer at Glasgow has failed. When 
the charge of heresy, brought against him in 
the Glasgow Presbytery, had been thrown out 
by seventeen to five votes, an appeal was made 
by the defeated party to the General Assembly 
at Edinburgh. There, however, the appeal was 
simply dismissed. The attack was aimed not 
only at the Lecturer, whose two volumes of 
lectures are published, but also against the 
Senate of the University of Glasgow and its 
Principal, Dr. Caird. The Professor will now 
continue his lectures next term. The course 
which he delivered this year is in the press, 
and will appear in the autumn under the title of 
Anthropological Religion. 

We understand that Prof. Cheyne’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1849 will be published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., in the 
course of next week. The full title of the 
volume is “ The Origin and Beligious Contents 
of the Psalter, in the Light of Old Testament 
Criticism and the History of Religions.” 

Mb. Andrew Land has in preparation a 
volume of Angling Sketches, which will be 
illustrated by Mr. W. S. Bum-Murdoch. 

Mr. John Murray announces two new 
volumes in his well-known series of English 
Handbooks; one dealing with the three 
adjoining counties of Herts, Bedford, and 
Hunts, the other with Warwickshire. There is 
also in preparation a Handbook of India, in a 
single volume, which will devote special atten¬ 
tion to the hill stations. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hale have nearly 
ready for issue an English translation of the 
third volume of M. Renan’s History of the 
People of Israel, covering the period from 
Hezekiah to the return from the Exile. 

Miss Beatrice Potter’s book on The Co¬ 
operative Movement in Great Britain, will appear 
in Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.’s 
“ Social Science Series ” next week. It deals 
with the relations which ought to exist between 
trades unions and co-operative societies and the 
State. 

The Leadenhall Press, having just issued to 
subscribers Mr. W. J. Loftie’s London City, now 
announces a companion volume dealing with 
the residential belt of London, to be entitled— 
not very accurately—-London City Suburbs. 
As before, the illustrations will be from original 
drawings (about 300 in number), made by Mr. 
William Luker, Junior, and reproduced in Paris 
by a photographic process; while the letter- 
press on this occasion will be written by Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald. 

Two new books on the Far Northwest are 
announced: Bear-Hunting in the White 
Mountains ; or Alaska and British Columbia 
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revisited, by Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr; and 
With Sadt and Stodc in Alaska, by Mr. George 
Broke, of the Alpine Club. 

Messrs. Perctval & Co. have in the press, 
among their educational works, an edition of 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with maps, 
notes, and an explanatory index of geographical 
names, by Mr. H. T. Rhoades, of Rugby. 

Personal Reminiscences of Laurence Oliphant, 
by Mr. Louis Leisching, will be published next 
week in pamphlet form by Messrs. Marshall 
Brothers. Mr. Leisching’s name is mentioned 
several times in Mrs. Oliphant’s biography. He 
was a very intimate friend of Mr., Laurence 
Oliphant, and has put together a great deal of 
interesting matter which does not appear in the 
larger book. 

A new story by Mr. James Payn, entitled 
A Modern Dick Whittington, will appear as a 
serial in the newspapers supplied by Messrs. 
Tillotson & Son, of Bolton. 

A novel by Mr. Wolcott Balestier has been 
accepted for serial publication in one of the 
American magazines. It will ultimately be 
published herein book form by Mr. Heinemann, 
and in New York by Mr. Lovell. 

Messrs. Eden, Remington & Co. are 
about to publish, in a single volume with 
illustrations, an Australian novel entitled Strong 
as Death, by Mr. Francis Adams, which 
recently appeared as the alternating serial with 
one of Mr. G. Boldrewood’s novels in a Sydney 
newspaper. 

The Story of the Imitatio Christi, by Mr. 
Leonard A. Wheatley, will be the next volume 
of the “ Book Lover’s Library,” to be published 
during the present month by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The second edition of Mr. Zang will's 
whimsical book, The Bachelors’ Club, is rn the 
press, the first edition of 2000 having been 
exhausted on the day of publication. 

A new journal of a special character is 
about to be founded in San Francisco. One of 
its projectors, an Oxford graduate who has been 
for some years a journalist in the States, has 
conceived the idea that Americans do not know 
the actual feeling of Englishmen towards their 
country because many of the existing American 
newspapers misrepresent it. He will, there¬ 
fore, seek in his new enterprise to tell 
Americans what Englishmen really think 
about them. He will also try to show English¬ 
men what is the actual opinion of educated 
Americans respecting English institutions. In 
his view, American feeling towards England is 
not fairly expressed by much of the existing 
American press. 

Among the contents of the Religious Review 
of Reviews for June (which will commence the 
second volume) will be: A character sketch of 
the Bishop of Ripon, with portrait; the first of 
a series of illustrated articles on “Notable 
Churches”; “The Theology of To-day,” by 
Rev. Dr. Reynolds; “ Sunday Amusements in 
America,” with the opinions of six archbishops 
and sixteen bishops; and “ Napoleon’s Views 
of Religion,” by M. H.-A. Taine. 

The German Emperor has conferred the 
high distinction known as the Ordre pour le 
Merite upon Sir Austin Henry Layard. 

Monday, June 13, at 11 a.m. has been fixed 
by Lady Burton for the date of the funeral of 
her husband’s remains, at St. Mary Magdalene 
Church, Mortlake. 

The next monthly meeting of the Library 
Association will be held on Monday next, June 
8, at the Deptford Library and Club at 8.13 
p.m., when a paper will be read by the hon. 
secretary and librarian, Mr. G. R. Humphery, 
on “ Literary Associations of Deptford.” 
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We quote the following from the Opinione. of 
May 28 :— 

“ Una importante scoperta is stata teste comuni- 
cata dal prof. Monaci all’Accademia dei Lincei: 
Un Codice della Divina Commedia, posseduto dalla 
Bibliotoca Naziouale di Milano, coU’arme primitiva 
della famiglia Alighieri. Se il Codiee fu composto 
per la famiglia di Dante, non v’ha dubbio che esso 
ci conserve il teato originate del Poema.” 

An Approved Treatise of Hawks and Hawking, 
by Edmund Bert (1619), has just been reprinted, 
with an introduction by Mr. J. E. Harting. It is 
the rarest of English books on falconry, and no 
copy has come into the market for nearly 
twenty years. The reprint is as nearly a 
facsimile as it is possible to make it without the 
aid of photography; and a hundred copies only 
have been issued, through Mr. Quaritch. 

Messes. Macmillan have issued this week 
the fifth volume of tho collected edition of Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s poetical works, containing the 
Narrative Poems. It is dedicated to Sir John 
Everett Millais, in a letter of some length, 
dated from the neighbourhood of Florence. 
The edition will be completed by one more 
volume, of Lyrical Poems. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Dr. John Peile, Master of Christ’s College, 
has been elected vice-chancellor at Cambridge 
for the academical year beginning on October 1, 
in succession to Dr. Montagu Butler. 

The following is a list of those upon whom it 
will be'proposed to confer the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. at Oxford, on tho occasion of the 
Encoenia, June 17. The Due d’ Aumale, Lord 
Halsbnry, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Prof. Jebb, Mr. 
Briton Riviere, and Sir Donald M. Stewart. 
Lord Halsbury is already a graduate of Merton 
College; and Mr. Briton Riviere is the sou of 
a former respected resident in Oxford. 

Tiie list at Cambridge is both longer and 
more varied, for it comprises honorary degrees 
in four several faculties. Doctors of Law— 
Lord Wokingham (who will be inaugurated 
on the same occasion as high steward of the 
university); the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava; 
and Sir Alfred Lyall (the Rede Lecturer for 
the present year). Doctors in Letters—Prof. 
Rudolf von Gneist, of Berlin; M. Hippolyte 
Taine (whose Christian name has been er¬ 
roneously given as Henri); and Mr. W. E. H. 
Lecky. Doctors in Science—Sir Archibald 
Geikie ; Prof. Karl Woierstrass, of Berlin ; Dr. 
Elias Metschnikoff, of the Pasteur Institute; 
and Prof. W. H. Flower. Doctor of Music— 
Antonin Dvorak. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the honorary degree 
of M.A. upon Dr. Joseph Wright, who was 
recently appointed deputy-professor of com¬ 
parative philology, in succession to Mr. Sayce. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved the name of Mr. W. M. Hicks, 
of St. John’s College, for the degree of Doctor 
in Science. 

The decrees sanctioning a grant of £7000 
for the construction of a new laboratory for 
human anatomy at Oxford, together with 
smaller grants for morphology and other scienti¬ 
fic departments, were approved in Convocation 
on Tuesday by the decisive majority of 193 
votes to 40. As tho total of resident voters 
does not much exceed one hundred, it is evident 
than an equal number must have travelled to 
Oxford for the special purpose of voting—in 
favour of the decrees. 

The Rev. Dr. William Cunningham has been 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. W. R. Morfill, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 


Friday of this week, upon “ The Golden Age of 
Polish Literature.” 

The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed’s lectures on 
“ Henrik Ibsen,” to be delivered at the Chelsea 
Town Hall in connexion with the London 
Society for tho Extension of Uuiversity Teach¬ 
ing, will bo devoted mainly to tho consideration 
of those works of Ibsen which have not been 
translated into English, namely, the Poems and 
Metrical Dramas. 

Mr. George Holt has given £10,000 for tho 
endowment of a chair of physiology at Uni¬ 
versity College, Liverpool. 

A committee has been appointed by the 
council of Trinity College, Dublin, on the 
proposal of Prof. Edward Dowden, to consider 
the question of introducing a scheme of univer¬ 
sity extension lectures in Ireland. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

NEPENTHE. 

(To a Theosophist.) 

There is a fount, whence Bleep and death benign 
Have subtly streamed, o’er East and West dis¬ 
pread. 

Who tastes that effluence, wants nor earthly 
bread 

Of knowledge, nor bold faith, that lifts as wine 
The spirit’s vision. Fairer fruit was thine, 

God of the worlds thou hast half lightened ; 
Fairer thy promise, who would’st raise the 
dead 

By miracles of logic, nouns divine ! 

For yours are charmed draughts; ye pour therein 
Nepenthe, and with that enchanted cup 
Sweeter than Helen gave her anxious guest, 
Tho soul, on airy lore and phantoms thin 
From life imperishable wafted up, 

Sinks in a deathful paradise of rest. 

Gborub C. W. Wabr. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The E.rjwsitor for June is a strong number, 
containing, among other articles, Mr. Gwilliam’s 
on the question whether the quotation in 
1 Cor. ii. 9 is derived from ‘‘the apostolic 
liturgy,” which ‘‘was the prototype of every 
extant liturgical form.” The question is 
answered in the negative. Also the continua¬ 
tion of Prof. Sunday's survey of new hypo¬ 
theses on the Synoptic Gospels (with special 
reference to Resell and Bousset); and Prof. 
J. T. Marshall’s further statement of possible 
and probable indications that our Synoptic 
Gospels are based upon a primitive Gospel in 
Aramaic. 

The Notes of the Month, which have now 
for some time become a distinguishing feature 
of The Antiguary, go on improving. We know 
no other place where the current archaeological 
news is chronicled in a manner at once so con¬ 
cise and useful. The foreign notes are more 
especially valuable. Mr. F. Ellis continues his 
“Notes on Archaeology in Provincial 
Museums.” Things are better than they were, 
but our smaller cities and towns are in too 
many cases far behind the Continental cities 
with which they may be fitly compared. Till 
recently it was but too common to find stuffed 
birds, flint implements, relics of the Civil War, 
and weapons from savage lands all jumbled 
together in one uncatalogued mass. The con¬ 
fusion has been somewhat lessened now, but 
there is still very much to be done ere many of 
our local museums reach a fair state of excel¬ 
lence. Mr. Ellis’s present paper is devoted to 
the Bristol Museum. Its zoological and geo¬ 
logical collections nre, we believe, very fine, 
but there is a great lack of objects of historic 
interest. Mr. Ellis lias divided them into 
classes. We gather that the remains from caves 
are well worthy of study. Mr. John Wright 


continues his “Out in the Forty-five,” which 
will, when finished, form an interesting narra¬ 
tive that must be considered by the historians 
of the future. Mr. R. C. Hope has further in¬ 
formation to give about Holy Wells ; this time 
his notes are limited to Yorkshire. Mr. Peacock 
has contributed a paper on “The Lights 
of a Mediaeval Church.” Among other things, 
he prints tho will of a Lincolnshire worthy 
of the earlier part of the sixteenth century, in 
which upwards of twenty lights are mentioned 
as burning at tho same period in one parish 
church. From Mr. George Neilson comes a 
learned paper on the Antonine Wall, which, 
though short, must have been a work of great 
labour. 


TIIE AMERICAN COPYRIGHT ACT. 
Mr. George Haven Putnam —to whom, as 
secretary of tho American Publishers’ Copy¬ 
right League, English authors owe as much as 
to any other single man for the passing of the 
recent Act through Congress—has opportunely 
issued, as one of his firm’s useful series of 
“Questions of the Day,” a volume entitled 
The Question of Copyright (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), which, though 
written for the American public, may be com¬ 
mended to all those in this country—whether 
publishers, printers, or authors—who are natu¬ 
rally anxious about the results of the American 
statute that will come into effect on July 1. 

The book contains : first, a brief sketch of tha 
history of the struggle for international copy¬ 
right in the United States, from the time when 
Henry Clay presented to Congress a petition of 
British authors, in 1837, down to the dramatic 
scene, in tho early morning of March 4th, 1891, 
when, after an all-night sitting of the Senate, 
and within an hour of the close of the session 
of Congress, tho last dilatory motion was 
rejected by 29 votes to 21; secondly, the text 
of the Act in question, which is entitled, “An 
Act to amend Title Sixty, Chapter Three, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States,” together 
with an analysis of its provisions; thirdly, a 
summary of the copyright laws at present in 
force in the chief countries of the world; 
fourthly, a series of ably written papers, by 
several hands, on the recognition of the right 
of literary property; fifthly, the text of tho 
Berne Convention of 1887, and the English 
Order in Council thereupon; and, finally, tho 
report of the English Copyright Commission of 
1878, together with Sir James Stephen’s digest 
of the existing law, and a summary of the 
still-born bill recently introduced into the 
House of Lords by Lord Monkswell on behalf 
of tho Society of Authors. 

Section 13 of the American statute, which 
extends the benefit of copyright to foreign 
authors, runs as follows ;— 

“ That this act shall only apply to a citizen or 
subject of a foreign state or nation when such 
foreign state or nation permits to the citizens of 
the United States of America the benefit of copy¬ 
right on substantially the same basis as its own 
citizens; or when such foreign state or nation is a 
party to an international agreement which provides 
for reciprocity in the granting of copyright, by the 
terms of which agreement the United States of 
America may, at its pleasure, become a party to 
such an agreement. The existence of either of the 
conditions aforesaid shall be determined by the 
President of the United States by proclamation 
made from time to time as the purposes of this Act 
may require.” 

Concerning the language and grammar of 
this section we say nothing, remembering the 
achievements of our own parliamentary drafts¬ 
men. The purport seems to be that the benefits 
of tho Act can accrue to foreign authors only 
after the President has satisfied himself that 
the state to which such authors belong already 
extends reciprocity to American authors, either 
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by domestic legislation or by international 
agreement. 

Now, the important matter for us is—how 
far can England fulfil either of these condi¬ 
tions ? As to the first, it is, we think, quite 
arguable that England already “ permits to 
citizens of the United States of America the 
benefit of copyright on substantially the same 
basis as [to] its own citizens.” Provided that 
he be temporarily resident anywhere within 
Her Majesty’s dominions, an American author 
stands on precisely the same footing as an 
English author; and it may fairly be urged 
that the compulsion to cross the Canadian 
frontier, which the American is supposed to 
labour under, implies no greater hardship than 
the necessity to have his book twice printed, 
which this very Act imposes on the English¬ 
man. We say " svpposerl to labour under,” 
because the legal point is far from clear; and 
the practice of English publishers has always 
been to respect the copyright of an American 
author, wherever resident, if only his book be 
first published in this country. 

Nevertheless, it must be granted that the 
President of the United States can hardly be 
expected to proclaim the existence of a right 
which our own highest authority (Sir James 
Stephen) describes as “ probable, but not 
certain.” There is no time for a declaratory 
Act, even if there were not manifest objections 
to such a procedure. Nor do we think that an 
Order in Council under our own International 
Copyright Acts is any better suited to meet the 
exigencies of the case. On the one hand, it 
would give the Americans too much; for such 
an Order in Council can only operate as a 
recognition of copyright already existing in a 
foreign country, and so American authors 
would no longer be required to publish (much 
less to print) in England. On the other hand, 
it would cause much complication, bv intro¬ 
ducing a new form of copyright, in addition to 
that under the Beme Convention and that 
which American authors can already claim 
under our domestic legislation. 

So far, we have dealt only with the first 
condition of reciprocity specified in the American 
Act; and our conclusion is that nothing can be 
done except to trust to the generosity of the 
President. It remains to consider whether 
advantage can be taken of the second condition; 
and there, we venture to affirm, our ground is 
much stronger. 

This second condition manifestly has refer¬ 
ence to the Berne Convention, to winch England 
is, of course, a party. The United States, in¬ 
deed, are not a party to the Berne Convention; 
nor is it easy to see how they could become so, 
so long as they maintain the requirement of 
contemporaneous domestic manufacture. But 
this condition does not require that they should 
be a party to the agreement, but only that there 
should be nothing in the terms of the agree¬ 
ment to prevent their becoming a party thereto 
at their pleasure. Now, the eighteenth article 
of the Berne Convention expressly provides 
that:— 

“ Countries which have not become parties to the 
resent Convention, and which grant by their 
omestic law the protection of rights secured by 
this Convention, shall be admitted to accede thereto 
on request to that effect.” 

We submit, therefore, with some confidence, 
that our case, if weak under the first condition, 
is irrefragable under the second; and that we 
may reasonably expect to read, before July 1, 
a proclamation by the President of the Umted 
States, determining that England 
“ is a party to an international agreement which 
provides for reciprocity in the granting of copy¬ 
right, by the terms of which agreement the United 
States of America may, at its pleasure, become a 
party to such agreement.” 

J. S. 0. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE BODLEIAN GENESIS. 

Cambridge: June 1, 1891. 

While engaged last week in examining the 
fragments of Greek MSS. purchased in 1876 for 
the Univerity Library from Tisehendorf’s repre¬ 
sentatives, I came upon a leaf of vellum bearing 
two columns of late sloping uncials on one side, 
and two of cursive writing on the other. The 
uncialjmd cursive hands together yielded a 


continuous text of Gen. xlii. 18—xliii. 13. I 
was at once struck by the resemblance of the 
uncial hand to that of Codex E (Lagarde) ; and 
when the next day I returned in the company 
of the Bev. H. A. Bedpath, of Oxford, Mr. 
Bedpath pointed out that the fragment 
was in fact a missing leaf of that MS. The 
last page of the Bodleian Genesis breaks off in 
the middle of alnots, its second column ending 
with AT; the Cambridge fragment proceeds 
TOICTHHMEPATHTPITH, k.t.x. The uncial char¬ 
acters of the fragment answer precisely to those 
of Tischendorf’s facsimile {Mon. Saar, inedit. 
n. c. ii.), and the width of the column corre¬ 
sponds. The Cambridge leaf measures 12J x 
10J inches; and these, as the librarian of the 
Bodleian is kind enough to inform me, are the 
measurements of the Oxford book. Each 
column, both of uncial and of cursive, con¬ 
tains forty lines; the uncial hand has written 
from sixteen to twenty-one letters in a line, 
usually eighteen or nineteen. These particulars, 
again, agree generally with Tischendorf’s 
description. 

It is clear from the Monwmenta that the Cam¬ 
bridge leaf had been detached from the Codex 
before it was sold to the Bodleian. I will not 
speculate on the reasons which led Tischendorf 
either to ignore or to overlook its connexion 
with the Oxford MS. Its recovery reveals the 
curious fact that the scribe of E left his task 
unfinished. Did the second scribe complete it? 
and, if so, where are the remaining five or six 
leaves? From the list of variants below, it 
will be seen that both E and e (the cursive text) 
yield interesting variants; one or two of the 
readings of e seem to be unique. I may jnst 
add that the recovery of E in Gen. xlii. 18-30 
is peculiarly welcome. F is wanting from 22 
to 28, and D from 23 to the same verse; so 
that for the intermediate verses we have 
hitherto had no important uncial witness 
but A. 

The following are the results yielded by a 
collation of the fragment with the text of A, 
as edited in the Cambridge manual Septuagint 
(vol. i., 1887). 

Gen. xlii. 18. ironjoaT«] ronjaereu E | frreoBe] oee(eoBe 
E I T«» Stop yap] TOP yap Bear E. 19. ti] q E | aaa- 
7 (« 7 «t*] ayapaaare E | ayopaapur E* (— apor E»). 
20. Karayayere] ay ay ere E. 21. «*(»] error E| 
apapnais E | vrtpeilaptr E | r) 8An/ai] pr xajra E. 
22. PovjScim E | atiKijoTjTaL E | cufiyrcirc E. 23. 
epprjrevs E. 27. leaguer E* (— apor E»). 29. arp- 

PeBvaora] ovpBatru E. 30. In ttjm yr)r deeinit E. 
31. woi] pr oi e. 32. ij/iosm l°] + xor* e \ a on] pr 
<cai e | o»x wopXfi] o^ohji yeyarer e \ yfterr 2°] + 
vwapxei » | cis 2°] tv e. 33. yrwaopat e | aScA^or] 
(ax top at. upter or tare tpepere cat o | <xa] + cf vputr 
e | om «5c e. 34. om aAA ot« eiprjrtKot core e I 
epwopeveoBai t. 35. i8om] tlorres t. 36. Ai)/ii^«r8c] 
Aeu/ieaBe e \ tyevorro t. 37. Povfteir a. 38. or] 
ear e \ ropeurjoBe » | xaT«{rrai o | to yvpat pav e. 
xliii. 1. om toAim e I om puspa e. 2. arBpanrot] + a 
Kvpios TT)t yvs e I oipeaBai t. 2-4. om aareffn rpat 
pe ... o recorepos e. 5. M®<] pe e | ti] art e. 6. 
aurou] t aungv e ] om pi) ijleipev . . . vptur e. 7 . 
ropevaupeBa e. 8. ripaprutvs t | rpos 2°1 (is e. 9. « 
pit] ti le pv e | 8 (ii e 10 . 077(1015 e \ prn]Xi)t e | 
TtpeftirBov e | uapiae. 11. om aroarptif/are peO vpstr 
e | ayrunpa e. 13. om Kai l 6 e | in tom era mu 
desinit e. 

H. B. Swete. 


HARLELAN MS. 7653. 

Bardwell Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds : June 1, 1391. 

I can neither explain the “ patriarchas 
septem,” nor invent an additional line to 
rhyme with “ pessimam ; ” but I should like to 
add a few words about St. Ciriacus. 

The prominence given to that Saint in being 
singled out along with St. Patrick for invoca¬ 
tion in the Latin hymn, as transcribed by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes from the above MB., is an 
additional proof of the pre-eminence of the 
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boy-martyr in the hagiology "of the Celtic 
Church. He was put to death, together with 
his mother, Julitta, in the Diocletian persecu¬ 
tion, a.d. 303. Celtic churches were frequently 
dedicated to such martyrs, when they were not 
dedicated to the living founders of the churches 
themselves. Gildas mentions how, when the 
Diocletian persecution had passed away, British 
churches which had been destroyed were 
rebuilt and dedicated to the numerous martyrs 
whom that persecution had produced {Mon. 
Hist. Brit., p. 9). St. Ciricius (Cyric) stands 
out conspicuously among these martyrs. The 
chapel at Tintagel in Cornwall, the churches at 
Cowley Bridge in Devon and at Capel Curig 
in Wales, are examples which may be adduced. 
Others are given in the Journal of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Association, vol. xxiii., p. 421. He is 
commemorated in the Kalendar of the Drum¬ 
mond (Irish) Missal, as well as in the Kalendar 
of Oengus, as pointed out by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes. 

Not the most curious but the most impor¬ 
tant fact connected with this Harleian M'S. is 
this, that it contains, on fol. 6 ab, what is, 
perhaps, the earliest extant MS. text of the 
Te Deum. That text runs as follows: 

1. Te deum laudamue. 

2. Te ctemum pntrera omnis terra ueneratur. 

3. Tibi omnes angeli, tibi ccli et terra et uni- 

uersc potestates, 

4. Tibi cherubin et seraphin in cessabili uoce 

proclamant, 

5. Sanctus, eanctus, canctus dominus deus 

sabaoth. 

6. Pleni sunt celi et terra gloria tua ; osanna in 

ex celsis. 

7. Te glorio8us apostolorum chorus, 

8. Te prophetarum laudabilia numerus, 

9. Te martyrum candidatus exercitus, 

10. Te per orbem terramm sancta confitetur 

fcleeia, 

11. Patrem in mens? mniestatis, 

12. Venerandum tuum uerum unigenitum fllium, 

13. Sanctum quoque paracletum spiritum. 

1-1. Tu rex glorie christe. 

15. Tu patri sempiternus es filius. 

10. Tu ad liberandum mundum suscipisti hom- 
inem, non ab orruiati uirginis uterum. 

17. Tu deuicta moite aculeo aperuisti regna 

celorum. 

18. Tu ad dexteram sedis in gloria patris, 

19. Ecce uenturus. 

20. Te ergo, queenmus, nobis tuis famulis subueni, 

quos pretiosa sanguine redemisti 

21. A 1 ten;am fac cum sanctis in glorinm intrare. 

I am responsible for the capital letters, the 
punctuation, and the division into verses in the 
above transcript. There are several strange 
readings in this text, those in verses 6 and 21 
being not only unique but very remarkable. 

It is also to be noticed that this copy of the 
hymn ends with the 21st verse, indicating pro¬ 
bably the conclusion of the original composi¬ 
tion, the remaining eight verses, mainly culled 
from the Psalms of David, having been tacked 
on afterwards. 

Those who are interested in this subject 
should consult an excellent article on the “Te 
Deum ’’ in the Church Quarterly for April, 
1884, No. xxxv.; but the existence of this early 
Irish version was unknown to the writer. It 
is hoped shortly to edit the whole MS. (not a 
long one) for the Henry Bradshaw Society. 

F. E. Warren. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 1783-1788. 

169, Grove-lane, S.E.: June 2,1891. 

From the end of the year 1783, to the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1788 there existed a society 
entitled “ The Theosopliical Society, instituted 
for the purpose of promoting the Heavenly 
Doctrines of the New Jerusalem, by trans¬ 
lating, printing, and publishing the Theological 
Writings of the Honourable Emanuel Sweden- 
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borg.” Its meetings were held chiefly at 
chambers in New Court, Middle Temple, 
London. Iu 1787 some of its members initiated 
action, which resulted in the establishment of 
an organisation still existing as “ The New 
Jerusalem Church.” Among these members 
was) Robert Hindmarsh, in whose volume, 
llise and Progress of the Neiv Jerusalem, Church, 
edited by the Rev. E. Madeley, London, 1861 
(pp. 14 to 67), the career of the Theosophieal 
Society is sketched. From this authority I 
leam (pp. 23, 66) that “ the books belonging to 
the Society were ultimately deposited in the 
house of Mr. Joshua Jones Prichard, a learned 
Proctor, of Paul Baker’s [? Paul Bakehouse] 
Court, Doctors’ Commons ”; also that “ among 
these were the eight quarto volumes of the 
‘Arcana Coelestia,’ in Latin, and some other 
books, all left as a legacy to the Society by the 
late Rev. Thomas Hartley, translator of the first 
editions of the treatise ‘ On Heaven and Hell,’ 
and the treatise ‘ On Influx.’ ” I desire to 
discover where these “ books” now are, and I 
shall welcome any assistance to my quest 
proffered by readers of the Academy. 

Charles Hicham. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, June 7, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Moral Order and 
Individual Destiny,” by Mr. W. J. Japp. 

Monday, June 8, 8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Philosophy of 
Boemini,” by Mr. Arthur Bontwood. 

8.10 P.m. Library Association: “ Literary Associa¬ 
tions of Deptford,” by Mr. G. B. Humphery. 

Tuesday, June 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : " Four Periods 
of Stage History, 155, Kemble,” by Mr. W. Archer. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute : “ Metabeleland and 
Mashonaland,” with Lime-light Illustrations, by the Rev. 
Frank H. Sunidge. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “ Curious Words and 
Customs connected with Royalty and Chieftainship among 
the Hova and other Malagasy Tribes,” and “ Decorative 
Carving on Wood, especially on the Burial Memorials of 
the Bcteilia) Malagasy,” with illustrative Rubbings, by 
the Rev. J. Sibree. 

Wednesday, June 10, 8 p.m. Geological: “Some Recent 
Excavations in the Wellington College District,” by the 
Rev. A. Irving; and “ Some Post-Tertiary Deposits on 
the South Coast of England,” by Mr. Alfred Bell. 

8.30 p.m. Society for Protection of Ancient Build¬ 
ings : Annual Meeting; a Paper by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

Tiiuukday, June 11, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Orchestra considered m connexion with the Development 
of the Overture,” IV., by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

6 p.m. Zoological: “ The Animals Living in the 
Society’s Gardens,” III., by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “An Application of the 
Method of Images to the Conduction of Heat,” by Mr. 
G. H. Bryan; “ Systems of Spherical Harmonics,” by 
Mr. E. W. Hobson: “ The Alienation of Optical Pencils,” 
by Dr. Larmor ; “ Certain Properties of Symmetric, Skew 
Symmetric, and Orthogonal Matrices,” by Dr. H. Taber; 
"The Motion of a Liquid Ellipsoid under its own 
Attraction,” by Prof. M. J. H. Hilf; “ A Property of the 
Circumcircle,” by Mr. R. Tucker. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 12, 6 p.m. Physical: “Alternate Current 
and Potential Difference Analogies in the Methods of 
Measuring Power,” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton and Dr. W. E. 
Summer; “ A Clock for Pointing out the Direction of 
the Earth’s Orbital Motion in the Ether,” and “Some 
Experiments with Leiden Jars,” by Prof. O. Lodge; 
“The Construction of Non-Inductive Resistances,” by 
Prof. W. E. Ayrton and Mr. Mather. 

8 p.m. New Shakspwe: “ The Stage Directions of 
the Quartos,” by Mr. W. Pod. 

9 pm. Royal Institution : “The Rate of Explo¬ 
sion in Gases,” by Prof. Harold Dixon. 

Saturday, June 13, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Scientific Study of Decorative Colour,” IU., by Prof. 
A. H. Church. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO BOOKS ON TEUTONIC 
PHILOLOGY. 

The second series of Prof. Skeat’s Principles 
of English Etymology (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press) is even more interesting than the first, 
which was noticed in the Academy of December 
24, 1887. No one else could have done the 
work so well, because no one else has so 
conscientiously analysed all the words treated 
of. Especially valuable is the careful distinction 
between the different periods at which we have 
borrowed from French—the “Old French” 
period before 1350, the “Middle French” up 
to 1660, and the ‘‘ Late French” from Dryden 


downward; and especially practical the account 
of the pronunciation of Italian (pp. 302 «</.), 
Spanish (pp. 327 «</.), and Portuguese (pp. 343si/.), 
an account which for intelligibleness it would be 
difficult to parallel elsewhere. We are glad to 
find (p. 271) that Prof. Skeat has now given up 
the antiquated view that the alphabet of the 
Ursprache had but three short vowels, and that 
he regrets to have followed that system in his 
Dictionary. It is a pity, however, that he still 
thinks (p. 383) that we can “ know precisely 
what is meant by a given suffix, such as tho 
Aryan -mo ” ; and that he says “ of course [!] 
derived words were at first due to mere com¬ 
position, i.e., to combinations of words already 
existing ” : which is the Agglutination theory 
in its baldest form. But the weakest pert of 
the book is the attack on the ordinary English 
pronunciation of Latin (p. 134) and Greek 
(p. 360). 

“ Is it moral,” the professor asks, “ to insist that 
school boys shall continue to be trained and taught 
to pronounce Latin with the modem English 
sounds f And is it consistent with even common 
fairness to stigmatise the Bounding of a as (as) by 
the stupid appellation of ‘ the new pronuncia¬ 
tion ’ : 

Such questions are really absurd. The “ new ” 
pronunciation is so called because it is new, 
because our fathers and grandfathers were quite 
content to pronounce fdma as “fehma”; and 
if “morality” comes in at all, the ordinary 
pronunciation, which never pretended to be 
right, is at any rate more honest than the new, 
which professes to he perfect, and yet in a word 
like recpiiro puts the chief stress on the second 
syllable, though the vocalism shows that the 
Romans put it on the first. It is important for 
the phonetician, and interesting to the scholar, 
to know (if we ever can know: Prof. Skeat is a 
very sanguine man) how the Romans pronounced 
their words; hut it does not follow that there is 
any use in attempting to imitate them. And 
this is just the point which Prof. Skeat over¬ 
looks. The hoy who says “ fahma ” will pro¬ 
bably have the better conceit of himself, which 
is doubtless a great advantage; hut he need 
not be a better Latin scholar than the boy who 
says “ fehma.” Prof. Skeat’s remarks on the 
pronunciation of Greek, if they were taken 
seriously, would he positively mischievous ; he 
wishes us to put the “principal stress” on the 
oxytone vowel, and so make itiporros a dactyl, 
as the modem Greeks do. But he must surely 
know that even the modem Greeks, though by 
giving up the proper stress-accent they have 
corrupted their language past redemption, in 
reciting Homer put the stress just where we do, 
“ anthropos ” and “ edontes.” The professor is 
very angry with his teachers because they sever 
gave him “ tho slightest hint as to what the 
accents meant," and he now “ suspects ” that 
they did not know themselves (p. 14); so it is 
well they did not pretend to know. Ho can 
hardly he unaware that the classical world 
has long disputed what the Greek accents do 
mean, and only in modem times decided against 
the modem Greeks themselves, that they mean 
pitch and not stress. In English, as in every 
language, there is a pitch-accent as well as a 
stress-accent; hut in English the pitch-accent 
is always given unconsciously, and to attempt 
to fix it on any particular syllable is almost 
impossible for us. We may teach our pupils 
what the Greek accents probably mean, but if we 
make an English boy give the pitch-accent he is 
pretty certain to neglect the far more important 
stress-accent. Theprofessormusthaveforgotten 
his own ideas when he objects (p. 351) to the 
English pronunciation of antigr6pelos ” and 
“euphony,” because here we do not put the 
stress on the long vowel of »vX<4» and ftnparla. 
It is to be regretted that Prof. Skeat has lent 
himself (pp. 184, 268) to the pedantry which 
forbids the use of j in Latin words, while 
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admitting the use of u. The classical Latin 
alphabet had no more a symbol U than a symbol 
J ; and if he wishes to be consistent, he must 
write ivvo, it's, srvs, a vs. But/uro, jus, auus, sits 
are more intelligible. Prof. Skeat should mark 
long vowels as long, at least in Latin ; in many 
cases it is only by knowing the Latin quantities 
that we can understand the Romance forms. 
In “ L. cau-ero ’ (p. 279) it is difficult to recog¬ 
nise cadre. He should also avoid too much 
repetition; he gives the etymology of “ooy,” 
“dodo,” “ dolmen,” “ fives,” “gist,” “yam,” 
twice over in each case. Some minor points 
may bo noticed in order. P. 125 (and 202, 
227) the / of “ falcon ” is always pronounced ; 
p. 190, note 2, palpetra is in Caper, Keil’s 
Grammatici Lett ini, 7, 110; p. 235 rejtausdre 
is not “coined from vauvu,” at least directly, 
but from jmiisa ; p. 265, sec. 189, there seom 
some misprints in the quotation; p. 272 the 
final syllable of “ fathom ” and (before a vowel) 
“ butter” is not a sonant m or r, English has 
only sonant final n’s and /’«, “even,” “able”; 
p. 275 (and 276) moncii is not “ allied to mens ” 
as sod its to set/ hi, in mens the en is a sonant; 

. 279 the connexion of tono and orlvu is very 

oubtful; p. 310 Italian brusco is from Pliny’s 
briisrum, not from ritscum, and yraspo owes its 
<j to yrappola ; p. 335 wapaKiyii does not happen 
to exist, though wapmorioi does; p. 384 Brug- 
rnann nowhere says “ maryo short for * maryun ,” 
but makes both forms, theactualandthepossible, 
of equal antiquity ( Gritndriss vol. 3, p. 526); p. 
394 ixyut is not “ contracted ” to i\Aos, but 
the y assimilated to the — a ; p. 424 “ Mohame- 
tan ” seems to stand for Mahometan; p. 466 
there is no “ vocalic / ” in <rro\ri, nor does lari- 
\riv=«TT\i)v, but «nlnr with a sonant I. But all 
these are mere flaws in a very excellent book. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the German 
Lanyuaye. By Friedrich Kluge. Translated 
from the fourth German edition by John 
Francis Davis. (Bell.) Prof. Kluge’s German 
Etymological Dictionary is a valuable work, 
but we really see no good reason why it should 
be translated into English. The translation, 
we regret to say, is so bad as to be a positive 
injury to the author’s reputation. It is quite 
possible that the translator (who is a Doctor 
of Literature of the London University) may 
possess a sound knowledge of ordinary literary 
German; but he clearly knows very little of 
the special idiom of German philological 
works, and ho has not sufficient familiarity 
with the subject to save him from frequently 
writing down what is absoluto nonsense. One 
great difficulty which besets translators of 
German books on philology is that many of the 
technical terms used have no recognised English 
equivalents. In such cases Dr. Davis’s render¬ 
ings are nearly always peculiarly infelicitous. 
Neubildung becomes ‘recent formation,” and 
lautliche Uebertrayituy. “ phonetic rendering.” 
It is just conceivable that Dr. Davis has not 
misunderstood these German words, but at all 
events his English readers will not attach any¬ 
thing like the right meanings to the expres¬ 
sions by which he has represented them. 
Umileutnny, which means “perversion” or 
“ interpretat ive corruption ” (i.e., a change in 
the form of a word due to a false notion of its 
etymology) Dr. Davis usually renders by 
“ corruption,” which in most cases deprives 
Kluge’s remarks of all their point; sometimes, 
however, he substitutes “modification in 
sense,” or “changein meaning,” which is alto¬ 
gether wrong. Of the innumerable blunders 
that we have noted only a few specimens need 
bo mentioned. Under Achsr the translation 
says that “ with tho root ay, to drive, some 
have connected Lat. ayo, Gr. S}o\” Nobody ever 
doubted that the Lat. and Gr. words belong to 
the root ay; what Kluge says is that some 
have conuccted the Indo-Germanie ’also- with 
this root. Armut is not “ a derivative of the 
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Goth. adj. ’armdbs ”; Kluge’s statement is 
that it is a derivative of the adj. arm, and that 
its Gothic form would be ’armobs. The O.H.G. 
arzindn was not “ formed into arzdt,” as the 
translator says; the statement is a misrender- 
ing of zu arzdt gebililet, which means just the 
contrary. The translator interprets beschuppen 
as “ to scale, deceive ” ; he has not perceived 
that beschuppen “ to scale,” and beschuppen “to 
deceive,” are two unconnected words ; Kluge 
notices only the latter. Under Eimer the 
English reader is mystified by being told that 
O.H.G. ampri and A.S. embren are “formed from 
O.H.G sumbirin." Under Lenz the translator 
says “ this West Teut. word was probably the 
term for spring, and Tacitus in the Germania 
seems to have a dim idea that it was used by 
the Teutons.” The author’s statement is that 
the word which survives in German as Lenz was 
probably that which Tacitus had in his mind 
when he said that the Germans had a word for 
spring. Under Belt Klugo states that tho word 
in its geographical sense means “ girdle of the 
land” ( Lanilyiirtel ) ; the translator makes this 
into “ zone of land,” though he has previously 
glossed Belt as “ straits.” The abbreviations 
are often wrongly expanded; under h*hr, for 
instance, “ N. ” standing for “ nominative ” is 
rendered by “ neu. ” (i.e. neuter). The colon 
(:), which Kluge, like other German philo¬ 
logists, uses to denote a relation of some sort 
between two forms, is not adopted for this 
urpose in the translation. To this there could 
e no objection, if the periphrastic expansions 
employed were correct; but this is frequently 
not the case—for instance, under laufen Kluge’s 
“ hi/ip: hlop ” is rendered “ hi up, by gradation 
hlup,” though tho relation between the forms 
is not that of “gradation” or ablaut at all. 
It is a great pity that Dr. Davis should have 
spent so much time and labour on a task for 
which he was so imperfectly qualified. 


SOME GERMAN BOOKS ON ANCIENT 
GREEK. 

Hat Aristoteles die Schrift mm Staate der 
Athencr yeschriebcn !- Ihr Urspruny and I hr 
Wert fiir die iiltere Athenisclie Geschichte. 
Yon F. Cauer. (Stuttgart; GOschen.) Herr 
Cauer is quite sure that the new treatise on the 
'Athtvalwy voAirda is that which was cited in 
antiquity as Aristotlo’s, but he is equally sure 
that it is not by that philosopher. For this 
opinion—an opinion which Mr. Newman and 
other English critics have expressed more 
guardedly—he gives many reasons. To begin 
with, it is understood that Aristotle collected 
“ constitutions ” only as a foundation of facts 
for his political theories, but the treatise before 
us cannot have had so limited an object. It is 
clearly meant for a wide public. It is very 
carefully written, Isokratic in style, and more 
polished and regular than the admitted writings 
of Aristotle. (It is, perhaps, a little premature 
to say this with a text in such a state.) Again, 
it contradicts the Polities, not merely Pol. 2. 12, 
which chapter has been doubted, although Herr 
Cauer seems to believe in its genuineness, but 
other parts too; and there is a distinct 
difference of political view expressed. There 
are, of course, many good things in the treatise, 
Herr Cauer has drawn out an interesting list 
of additions which it makes to our knowledge, 
and points to examples in it of shrewdness and 
of sound criticism. But he finds it sadly un¬ 
equal. The second part is no doubt more 
valuable than the first, but on the whole the 
treatise is not intelligent enough fo be from 
Aristotle’s pen. The writer has used poor 
materials as well as good, and has not always 
judged them soundly. He omits much that 
we should like to know, and, indeed, much that, 
on his own plan, he ought to tell. He should, 
for instance, have settled for us the old 
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difficulty, when and how did the Athenians 
return after tho fall of the Four Hundred to their 
full democracy ? The treatise omits certain 
facts about Athens (some of great value) which 
were known to the author of the Politics. It 
imputes too much to personal agencies, and 
makes far less of general causes or tho working 
of general laws than the Politics does. (In 
fact, the author writes as if he knew no other 
constitutional history than that of Athens.) 
There is too much anecdote. He contradicts 
himself also, as when he mentions six thousand 
paid jurymen in the time of Aristoides (c. 24), 
for in c. 27 he tells us that Perikles introduced 
the payment of jurymen. Tenants in arrears 
(c. 2), and debtors (e. 12) whom Plutarch so 
carefully distinguished, this writer confuses. 
He must be downright wrong about retaining 
Themistokles in Athens so late as 462-1, for 
inferences from other and well-established 
dates make that impossible, and about 
Aristoides bringing tho country people into 
Athens, for that contradicts Thucydides 2. 14. 
(There are many other points on which readers 
must choose between their Thucydides and 
their “ Aristotle.”) Yet after all, the writer 
of the treatise must have been under Aristotle’s 
influence. Some of his statements and some of 
his language show this. Moreover, parts of 
the work are much above the rest. We had better 
(Herr Cauer thinks, taking a hint from Usener) 
suppose that this and other “constitutions” 
were written in the Peripatetic school by pupils 
whom Aristotle selected, to whom he lent books, 
and to whom he gave hints. But the pupils 
were not, or at least this pupil was not, up to 
the work. And so we are left to wonder why 
Aristotle entrusted so much to a pupil who was 
not quite fit for the task, or to one whose 
political views did not perfectly agree with his 
own, and to feel that a work composed in this 
way has not the authority of a treatise by 
Aristotle. We have not had space to take 
all Herr Cauer’s points, but we hope we have 
done justice to the main positions of a clever 
and suggestive little essay. 

Studien zur yriechischen Mytlioloyie. Yon G. 
Goerres. Zweite Folge. (Berlin, Calvary; 
London: Nutt.) The present volume adds 
three papers to Herr Goerres’ previous series. 
It contains; (1) “ Antikritik und Wei teres 
iibor den Odysseusmythus,” chiefly contro¬ 
versial; (2) “Danaiden und Gorgonen,” a 
minute study of tho subject, rambling, 
however, from Danaos to Cain and Abel; 
(3) “System dor griechischen Mythologie.” 
This is tho most ambitious, and at the 
same time the most sketchy, of Herr Goerres’ 
essays. It is intended, if we apprehend him 
rightly, to protect his “ Naherrecht,” to patent 
under his name certain ideas and suggestions 
which he may one day fully work out, and 
also to guard by its brevity against such a 
pecuniary loss as W. Mannhardt’s lengthier 
Wahl- and Feldkulte is understood to have 
caused. A part at least of his conclusions 
may be translated, as follows, from his own 
summary;— 

“The preceding investigations have made it 
probable that the bewildering swarm of Greek 
deities may be reduced to a few heads. To 
reduce likewise the myths about them to their 
simple original form, we need only remember that 
the Greek pantheon was developed from a union 
of many different local cults ; that this union was 
brought about by theocratic, political, and historical 
influences, and completed by tho activity of poets 
and mythographers; that the myths and names 
of gods belong to different times as well as to 
different places; and that very different names 
have been given within the same cult to different 
manifestations of the same deity, while the names 
have also often been bodied out into independent 
mythical persons. But the origin of Greek myths 
and cults is not to be looked for on Greek soil, 
but in “ Maeonia ”— i.e., Mysia audTroas, Phrygia 
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and Curia. . . . Even beyond this, beyond 

Taurus and Zagrus, may Greek myths with cults 
answering to them be traced, as far as Babylon 
and Assyria, till they disappear in the districts of 
Pontus and South Caucasus. No sharp distinction 
is possible between “ Maeonian” and “Semitic” 
myths and cults: they are so interwoven and 
show so much resemblance that a close kinship of 
the races too must be assumed. The Semitic, and 
no less the Egyptian, cults and myths point, like 
the Maeonian, beyond Babylon to the lands south 
of Caucasus and Caspian, and these lands must be 
regarded as the source of all Indo-Germanic myths 
and cults. These arose, in outline, in ancient 
agricultural states under priestly government; and 
accordingly the myths and the religion of Indo- 
Germans, Semites, and Egyptians are at bottom 
all agricultural.” 

Dunkle Worter. Yon J. M. Stowasscr. 
(Wien: Tcmpsky.) This little pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages contains notes on some eighty 
Latin words of which the derivations or forms 
are doubtful. The new etymologies suggested 
are in all cases ingenious, and in some cases 
probably right; certainly the Latin scholar and 
the philologist will alike do well not to ignore 
the little treatise. A few specimens will show 
the writer’s strength and weakness. Noei- 
cins, which ought, if derived from mints, 
to have a short instead of a long i, is ex¬ 
plained as “ neu auf dem Hofe,” i.c., * nori- 
rictus, according to a legal definition noricia 
mana'iiia sunt tjuae anna maul it in servierint. 
Amovnns is made out to be ad-marmts —that is, 
“suburban,” and hence, in a general sense, “plea¬ 
sant”—shades of Rosherville! Parricidium is 
connected with ‘parrus, supposed to mean 
“open,” so that the whole word would denoto 
“open murder.” Vial art: is separated from vis 
and joined on to viola, ns “to stain,” for which 
sense Herr Stowasscr quotes Vergil’s familiar 
f ant/uinco riolaverit astro si t/uis tlntr, and 
similarly ferro riularimus at/ros, “we have 
reddened the fields with blood.” Other words 
are supplied with Greek origins. Caernnonia, 
for instance, becomes a hybrid, “die 
Pflicht” ; funditare {verba fund Has in Plautus, 
and the like) is referred to (nptvSoe-fi through 
funda for * sfunda, “a sling”; triumph us is 
explained from a Greek ‘rplopupot {optpii), and 
fetialis, from a Greek “ embassy,” a 

word presumed by the common noun rpatpnrtia. 
Some of these etymologies are obviously very 
hazardous; others, if not conclusive, seem 
very nearly so. That suggested for riolarc- is 
peculiarly attractive, because Vergil so fre¬ 
quently uses words in their literal senses, rccens 
with the meaning “ wet,” laetus with the 
meaning “fruitful,” and so forth. 

Die t/riechischen Diahlde. Von Otto Hoffmann. 
I. Der siid-achaische Dialekt. (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht.) Dr. Hoffmann is 
known to philologists as author of a somewhat 
inadequate treatise on the “ Indogermanic 
Present,” and as opponent of Dr. Meister in a 
controversy about the Greek dialects—which 
controversy, in certain of its features, much 
resembles other German controversies. The 
present work seems to bo in some measure 
a continuation of this dispute. It is marked out 
in the preface as a distinct contrast to Dr. 
Meister’s volume on the Arcadian and Cyprian 
dialects, and, though written before that volume 
was published, appears to have been issued 
because the author was dissatisfied with Dr. 
Meister’s work. The present writer holds no 
brief for Dr. Meister, but it must be confessed 
that it is difficult to see the need of two sepa¬ 
rate treatises on the Accidence and Syntax of the 
Greek dialects. Dr. Meister is but human; 
there are one or two points in which the newer 
writer may possibly be nearer the truth. But 
the former work is certainly good, and criti¬ 
cisms on it would be most conveniently lodged 
in a pamphlet, or in anything except a wholly 
parallel treatise. The basis of Dr. Hoffmann’s 


views is partly shown by his title. His “ Soutn- 
Achaean ” denotes only Arcadian and Cyprian ; 
but he accepts the theory that Aioktis and'Axaiof 
are etymologically the same word, the latter 
being ’Ax -« Fo- and the former AlFa-, and hence 
ho proceeds to identify Aeolid and Achaean. 
Accordingly, the scheme of Greek dialects is 
somewhat altered ; Ionic and Doric remain as 
they did, but Aeolic extends its sway over part 
of the Peloponnese and Cyprus. In order to 
avoid confusion with the Aeolic of the Asiatic 
coast, Dr. Hoffmann does not call this Aeolic, 
but Achaean, and his Achaean falls in Southern 
and Northern divisions. We cannot say that 
this theory seems to us proven. It is plausible ; 
but, till it is proved or disproved, its place is— 
we submit—in a journal, not in an elaborate 
work. 


TIIE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation : 

“ Boston: May 16,1891. 

“The American Oriental Society held its spring 
meeting in Boston and Cambridge during the past 
two days. This is the last of the half-yearly meet¬ 
ings which have been held since the year 1848, the 
society having decided to hold one meeting a year 
of longer duration during the Easter week. The 
General Court of Massachusetts has just passed a 
bill authorizing the society 4 to hold its meetings 
in any State or Territory of the United States and 
in the District of Columbia; provided, however, 
that the said society shall meet within this Com¬ 
monwealth at least once in three years.’ The 
society is thus enabled to accommodate itself to 
the rapid growth of the study of Orientullanguagos 
in all our great universities, and to meet in rota¬ 
tion at the different centres of Oriental learning. 
It was also resolved to abolish the classical section 
of the society, the American Philological Associa¬ 
tion doing all the work in this line of research. 

“ The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, the Rev. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of the Independent; Vice-Presidents, 
President Daniel C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins, 
Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Harvard, Prof. Isaac H. 
Hall, Metropolitan Museum of Art; Recording 
Secretary, Prof. David G. Lyon, Harvard; 
Corresponding Secretary, Prof. CharlesR. Lanman, 
Harvard; Directors, Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns 
Hopkins; Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, Columbia Col¬ 
lege; Prof. M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins; Prof. 
John Phelps Taylor, Andover Theological Sem¬ 
inary; Prof. Edward W. Hopkins, Bryn Mawr 
College ; Prof. A. L. Frothinghara, Princeton Col¬ 
lege; and Mr. Talcott Williams, of the Phila¬ 
delphia Press. 

“ Prof. David G. Lyon, the curator, escorted the 
members through the new Semitic Museum of Har¬ 
vard University, which has lately been established 
through the generosity of Mr. Jacob II. Schiff, of 
New York. The museum consists chieily of casts 
of the principal Assyrian and Babylonian monu¬ 
ments m the British Museum and the Louvre. 
There are, however, a number of original Babylo¬ 
nian contract-tablets and seals, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Syriac MSS., and some Arabic coins. The 
announcement was made, through Provost Pepper, 
that the important collection of Babylonian and 
Assyrian antiquities in the museum of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania would be open for the use of 
scholars from July 1, 1891. 

“Nearly forty papers were presented, and it 
was gratifying to note that a number of them came 
from the younger members of the society, as it 
evidences the growing interest shown in these lines 
of study. Six papers were presented by men from 
the graduate department of Yale, four of them 
being students of Dr. Robert F. Harper. Mr. 
Lester Bradner (Yale) discussed 4 The Order of the 
Sentence in the Assyrian Historical Inscriptions,’ 
Mr. Carl J. Elofson (Yale) 4 Tho Position of the 
Adjective in Assyrian,’ and Mr. Charles F. Kent 
4 Annection in Assyrian.’ Mr. James II. Breasted 
(Yale), in a paper on 4 The Order of Words in the 
Hebrew Portions of Daniel,’ showed by the decay 
of syntax the probable late date of the book of 


Daniel. By the comparison of the syntax in this 
book -with that in three others, he arranges their 
position in time as follows: Ezekiel, Malachi, 
Ecclesiastes, and Daniel—a conclusion which is 
verified by other considerations. Prof. Nestle of 
Tubingen sent a noie on verse 31 of Psalm l.wiii. 
Dr. Robert F. Harper (Yale) discussed ‘Some 
Syntactical Points in the Esar-haddon Inscrip¬ 
tions,’ and Prof. William R. Harper (Yale), ‘Some 
of the Imperfects in the Deutero-Isaiah.’ Mr. 
George N. Newman (Yale), in a paper on 4 Con¬ 
traction in Arabic,’ laid down tho rule that 4 all 
change occasioned by the presence of weak letters 
is brought about directly by the vowels; and the 
nature of the resulting change is subject directly 
to the nature of the vowels present.’ 

44 Mr. James R. Jewett (Brown) presented a 
collection of 4 Arabic Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases,’ collected, translated, and annotated. 
Mr. George A. Reissner (Harvard), in a paper 
entitled ‘Comparison of Assyrian, Hebrew, and 
Phoenician Proper Names,’ showed how the same 
general forms are found iu the proper names of 
these languages, and upon what general principles 
these names are built up. Prof. George A. Barton 
(Bryn Mawr) discussed Esar-haddon’s account of 
the restoration of Ishtar’s Temple at Erech. 
President Charles W. Benton presented the Arabic 
text and translation of the preface of the 4 Book 
of the Meeting of the Two Seas,’ by Nasif el 
Yaziji. 

“ Prof. Isaac H. Hall (Melropolitan Museum) 
gave a 4 Tentative Biography of the Syriac Publi¬ 
cations in the Neighbourhood of Oroomiah.’ Prof. 
Hall also presented photographs of a bronze 
statuette recently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It was found at l’ictralgina, near' 
Bencveuto. It represents Hercules after a Greco- 
Phoeuician concept; he is in the attitude of attack, 
and has on the lion’s skin, and carries the bow. It 
has been proved to date not five years from the 
year 330 n c. by coins belonging to the Phoenician 
dynasty of Citium, and by Phoenician inscriptions 
in the Metropolitan and British Museums. Prof. 
R. J. H. Gottheil (Columbia) read a paper on 4 An 
Unknown Syriac Grammarian,’ and a note on the 
Alhambra vase in the possession ot Mr. Charles 
A. Dana, which turns out to have been made 
within the last twenty-five years. 

44 Dr. Herbert C. Tolman (Yale) discussed ‘The 
Syntax of the Old Persian Inscriptions ’; Prof. 
A. V. W. Jackson (Columbia) spoke on the native 
place of Zoroaster. His origin is disputed, one 
tradition placing it in Media, the other in Bactria. 
The 4 Bundahish ’ says that on the river Darya was 
the home of Zaradusht. Two passages in the 
4 Areata ’ embody the same tradition. We have, 
probably, to thinkof the river Darya in Atropatene. 
He was probably cast out of his own country, so 
that his activity was in the East; hence the double 
tradition. Prof. W. D. Whitney sent a paper on 
4 The Perfect and Imperfect in the Brahmanas.’ 
The two tenses seem t> be mainly equivalent in 
signification; they an freely'mingled, though the 
general preference for the imperfect is greatly 
marked; the increased use of the perfect is, at 
times, a sign of a later date. Prof. Edward W. 
Hopkins (Bryn Mawr) spoke of 4 The Development 
of the Vedic Yama from an Earthly King of the 
Blessed to a Lord of Hell.’ This process was the 
result of the Indra-cult. Indra became the chief 
god, and Yama was put down : then, till that was 
left for him was to be lord over the bad. 

44 Mr. Lysander Dickerman spoke of the tablet 
discovered by Mr. Wilbur near Phylae, which 
alludes to the eeven years of famine in Egypt. It 
seems to belong to tho Ptolemaic era, and the 
material to be taken from the Septuogint. Dr. 
Samuel A. Binion described the Abbott collection 
of Egyptian antiquities now in the New York 
Historical Society’s rooms, and Dr. F. Wendel the 
Egyptism antiquities in the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge. Prof. Charles R Lanman (Harvard) 
called attention to 4 Jare with Distinctive Marks of 
Sex.’ Such jars are mentioned in the Hindu 
burial service: Schliemann found them during 
his excavations; and they have turned up in China, 
Japan, and Ecuador. Some of the South American 
specimens were shown and explained by Prof. 
Putnam, the curator of the Peabody Museum. 

“ The society adjourned to meet at Easter, 
1892. 

“ R. J. H. G.” 
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OBITUARY. 

PROF. P. M. DUNCAN, F.R.S. 

By the death of this genial professor, who 
had long held the chair of geology in King’s 
College, London, a well-known figure dis¬ 
appears from the scientific circles of the 
metropolis. 

Enthusiastic as a student of natural science, 
Dr. Duncan many years ago forsook the practice 
of medicine, and devoted his energies to the 
pursuit of geology, palaeontology, and zoology. 
As a teacher ho was eminently popular. Fluent 
and lucid in speech, gifted with a soft voice and 
a commanding presence, pleasing and familiar 
in his style, Dr. Duncan was a scientific lecturer 
of the rarest type. His favourite studies per¬ 
tained to fossil corals, and in this department 
he made a distinctive mark. As a working 
palaeontologist he was judicious, sagacious, and 
painstaking. It is true he lacked the advantage 
of extended travel, which is a matter of the 
first importance to the philosophic naturalist; 
hut, for all that, he possessed a breadth of 
view which lifted him above the level of the 
species-maker, and frequently led him, while 
studying his fossils, to discuss some of the 
great problems of ancient physical geography. 
His familiarity with the fossil corals of the 
British strata enabled him to supplement, for 
the Palaeontographical Society, the classical 
work of Milne-Edwards and Haime. To the 
Palaeontologia Indica he contributed a valuable 
monograph on the Fossil Corals and Aleyouaria 
of Sind; and, in conjunction with Mr. Percy 
Sladen, other works on Fossil Echinoids from 
India. 

With Indian geology Prof. Duncan became 
closely connected by his position as lecturer in 
the Engineering College at Coopers’ Hill; and 
it was with the view of assisting his students 
there that he prepared his Abstract of the 
Geology of India. After the death of Sir 
Charles Lyell, Prof. Duncan revised the useful 
manual well known as Lyell’s Student's 
Elements of Oeology. With the Geological 
Society of London Prof. Duncan’s relations 
had been of a most intimate character. For 
seven years he acted as one of its honorary 
secretaries; in 1876 and 1877 he filled the 
presidential chair; and in 1881 he received 
the highest honour which the society can be¬ 
stow—the award of the Wollaston medal. Of 
the Linnean Society he was also an honoured 
member, being, at the timo of his death, one 
of its vice-presidents. It was this society that 
published, in 1884, his important work entitled 
Revision of the Families and Genera of the 
Sclerodermic Zoanthariu. As a popular writer 
on zoology he was widely known by his con¬ 
tributions to Cassell’s Natural History , a work 
of which he was also editor. 

For some time past Prof. Duncan’s scientific 
and literary activity had been waning; and on 
last Friday week, May 29, he was released by 
the kindly touch of death from a painful and 
protracted illness. Ho was in his sixty-seventh 
year. On Monday morning his remains wore 
laid to rest at Chiswick, in the presence of a 
small circle of naturalists, assembled to pay 
their final tribute of respect to a gifted fellow- 
worker and a valued and warm-hearted friend. 

F. W. R. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. Archibald Geikie, director-general of 
tbe geological survey, was among those on 
whom the honour of knighthood was conferred, 
on the occasion of the Queen’s birthday. 

The gold medal of the Linnean Society has 
this year been awarded to Dr. Edouard Bomet, 
of Paris, for his researches in botany. His 
earliest publications relate to the structure and 
life-history of Fungi and Lichens; but his name 


is best known for the important researches, in 
which, with his friend M. Thuret, he has been 
for some years engaged, on the life histories of 
Algae, and for his valuable contributions on 
this subject in the Etudes Phycologigues and 
the Notes Algologigues, with their beautiful 
illustrations. 

At the annual general meeting of the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers, held on May 26, Mr. 
George Berkley was elected president, in suc¬ 
cession to Sir John Coode. The total number 
of members of all classes (including students) 
is now 6,064. The receipts for the year were 
£24,274; the investments are valued at £50,000, 
beside freeholds that have cost £40,000, and 
trust-funds amounting to more than £20,000. 

On Saturday week, June 13, the Geologists’ 
Association will make a joint excursion, with 
the Hampshire Field Club, to Selbome, walking 
from Alton, and visiting Gilbert White’s house, 
The Wakes, by permission of General Parr. 
The directors of the excursion are Mr. P. L. 
Sclater and Mr. W. Whitaker. 

School Diet. By Clement Dukes, M.D. 
(Percival.) Dr. Dukes’s writings upon school 
hygiene have added fresh lustre even to Rugby. 
In this modest treatise of less than 200 well- 
printed pages, he has not merely laid down the 
principles upon which school diet ought to be 
regulated—these may be found in any text¬ 
book—he has also minutely applied those prin¬ 
ciples to the daily needs of growing boys and 
girls at work and at play. Here at least, if 
nowhere else, bewildered housemasters will 
find systematic information upon the quantity 
and quality of food required for different 
meals, upon the proper times and best arrange¬ 
ments for meals, and upon many other matters 
of difficulty and importance for them to know. 
Determined to leave no excuse for improper, 
insufficient, or monotonous meals — for, 
as he somewhat sententiously observes, 
“ monotony of diet generates monotony of 
character ”—the author has actually drawn 
up separate menus for the breakfasts and 
dinners of a whole month. The work is an 
excellent one, full of common sense and of 
special knowledge, based upon a wide ex¬ 
perience of the ignorances and necessities of 
boys and their caterers, and may be confidently 
recommended as a practical manual of diet for 
schools. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Luzao & Co., of Great Russell- 
street, will publish in the course of the present 
month an English edition of Prof. Carl 
Capeller’s Sanskrit- Wiirterbuch (1888), which 
possesses the merit of being the cheapest and 
most concise dictionary of Sanskrit in existence. 
Based upon the larger and smaller Petersburg 
dictionaries, it is meant to furnish a vocabulary 
to Bohtlingk’s Chrestomatliy, to the seventy 
hymns of the ltigveda translated by Goldncr and 
Kaegi, to the twelve hymns edited by Wiudisch, 
and to the parts of tho .Satapatha-brahmaaa 
edited by Weber, besides Nala and the dramas 
of Kalidasa. It also professes to contain a 
complete list of roots and primitive words in 
Sanskrit; and it marks the accent in authen¬ 
ticated cases, the method followed being that 
first introduced by L. von Schroeder in his 
Maitniyam Samhith — the acute being indicated 
by a vertical stroke above, and the circumflex 
by a curve below, the accented syllable. 

It is probably the circumstance that Sir 
James Redhouse’s complete Turkish-English 
Dictionary was printed in Constantinople, 
which has deprived the English world of an 
opportunity to know more about one of 
tho greatest lexicographical triumphs of our 
timo. Tho book was finished last year, after 
some fifteen years’ incessant labour on tlie part 


of the author, and is in itself equivalent to the 
work of a lifetime. The American Mission 
Press at Constantinople deserves much credit 
for the excellence of the typography, and the 
mode in which the pages have been made to 
combine clearness and legibility with the 
utmost copiousness of matter. There are 2224 
pages printed in double columns, comprising 
about 70,000 separate articles; and yet the 
bulk of the book is not unmanageable, as 
it is bound in a single thickish imperial octavo 
volume. It may be regarded either as a 
Turkish, or as an Arabic or Persian Dictionary, 
all the usual and necessary words of the two 
subsidiary languages being comprised in the 
alphabet. The scholar who possesses this 
latest work of Sir James Redhouse will have no 
need of Meninski, Richardson, Bianchi, or 
Zenker; and the price of the book is as 
moderate as its learning is stupendous. It 
would be difficult to find a parallel to this 
extraordinary achievement of patient erudition, 
except in the monumental work of Littre. Mr. 
Quaritch is the London agent from whom the 
book may be procured. 

Prof. Heinrich August Schoetensack, 
distinguished by his researches in both Teutonic 
and Romance languages, recently died at 
Stendal, in Germany, at tho age of eighty. 
Among his earlier works may be mentioned 
The Thracians; the Forefathers of the Goths, 
which contains a brief collection of passages 
from classical authors in support of the 
Germanic kinship of the Thracians. His last 
works were: Etymologische Untersuchungen auf 
dem Gebiete der franzbsischen Sprache (18S3); 
and Franziisisch Etymologisches JYdrtrrbuch 
(1890). In the latter a large number of words 
whose Germanic origin would not easily be 
suspected, are shown to be connected with the 
linguistic stock of the Goths. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Kcskin Society .—(Friday , May A2.) 

Tub Rev. J. P. Favxthokpe in the chair.—Mr. 
George Thomson, of Wood house Mills, Hudders¬ 
field, read a paper on “ Industrial Partnership 
and its Ruskimsm.” Mr. Thomson sard that he 
had been engaged for many years in one of the 
most important of our home industries—the pro¬ 
duction of woollen and worsted cloths. This had 
become so complicated and degraded by the contest 
for cheapness and profit that it was impossible for 
any one to give more than a passing thought out¬ 
side the production of things that would not only 
sell, but yield a profit. There were two false 
principles at work. The first was that business 
was becoming so terribly difficult to carry on with¬ 
out losing self-respect, that we must make all the 
profit we could. Tho second was a principle for 
which the people themselves were sadly to blame, 
because they said wo must buy as cheaply as 
possible; the result of which was the various 
forms of adulteration and the grinding down of 
the wages of labour. For the last four or five 
years he had been engaged in the work of applying 
the principles of profit-sharing to the particular 
industry in which he was engaged. There were 
three true principles on which to work. The first 
was the principle of fraternity, by which the 
selfish interest in the individual was subordinated 
to the common good. The second and third 
principles were those of the making of honest 
goods and the equitable division of profits. In 
their own case the works were managed by a 
committee elected by the shareholdersbr members, 
many of these being workers in the mills. The 
work of the committee gave the members a more 
intelligent interest in business than that of mere 
wage-paid servants. The application of the second 
principle of only producing honest goods had been 
carried out in its strict entirety. With reference 
to the application of the third principle, that of 
the equitable division of the fruits of labour, there 
was a dividend upon the capital of 5 per cent, 
and no participation in the profits. This was a 
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first charge upon the profits of the concern. They 
devoted not less than 10 per cent, to a reserve 
fund until that fund should amount to 10 per cent, 
of the capital. Five-ninths of the remainder were 
distributed, according to their wages, among the 
persons who had been employed in the work not 
less than six months. The re main ing four-ninths 
were applied as was thought most advantageous 
towards furthering the business. They had not 
yet got into that position when they could give 
much attention to the formation of a benevolent 
scheme; but at present, if any of their people 
were ill, they received a portion of their wages, 
though no particular period was fixed. A large 
portion of the business is conducted on strictly 
cash principles. The amount of goods sold since 
the commencement has been £106,4'>0, upon which 
£26,292 in wages have been paid. The profits for 
last year were so far satisfactory that, after 
writing off a loss for 1889 and paying interest and 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent, upon capital, 
a balance of £144 was left to be divided.—A dis¬ 
cussion followed, in which Messrs. Southey, West, 
Viney, Smart, and the chairman took part. 

Boyal Society op Literatvhb. —{ Wednesday , 
May 27.) 

W. Knighton, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
The chairman opened the meeting by a feeling 
allusion to the loss the society had sustained in the 
sudden death of its late president, Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, whom he described as a man of 
profound and accurate learning, of genial and 
sympathetic manners, and of a most extensive 
knowledge of human nature. The great legal 
work of Sir Patrick, his Summary of Roman Civil 
Laic, his valuable contributions to the society's 
Transactions, and the honours conferred upon him 
by the King of Greece, the Sultan of Turkey, the 
King of Saxony, and our own Sovereign and 
universities, were also mentioned, but particularly 
Sir Patrick’s devotion to the society, of which he 
had been fellow for nearly half a century.—Mr. 
Adams then read a paper on “The Origin of 
Alphabets.” Mr. Adams maintains that Central 
Africa was the cradle of our race, and that thence 
the human family radiated, through Egypt, north¬ 
ward to Phoenicia and the shores of the Black 
Sea, eastward to Mesopotamia, India, and China, 
and westward to Greece and the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Egypt was then the only country 
possessing a rational system of literary symbols— 
the hieratic or priestly character — which, as 
Champollion had shown, was a cypher founded on 
natural and domestic objects, and these were the 
foundation of hieroglyphs. They were carried off 
by emigrants, wholly or partially, and became the 
origin of toe various alphabets. Numerous 
examples were given by Mr. Adams to prove this, 
taken from classical Greek, Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Babylonian, Chinese, Sanskrit, Basque, 
and Runic alphabets. The paper concluded with 
an attempt to trace back our system of numbers 
and musical notation to the hieroglyphs of 
ancient Egypt, from which Mr. Adams maintains 
they are derived. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
in. 

It is impossible to congratulate Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer on the series of portraits which, 
according to his wont, he exhibits this year. 
They are all marked by that muddiness, that 
want of frankness and of brilliancy of colour, to 
which the Anglo-Bavarian painter has of late 
too much accustomed us, ana are distinguished, 
too, rather by a superficial affectation of breadth 
than by a really searching vigour of modelling. 
Unredeemed by any charm of colour or com¬ 
position is the large full-length “ Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Bart.” ; while somewhat better are 
“ The Dean of Christ Church, Oxford,” the 
conception of which is characterised by a certain 
dignity, and “ Colonel Kitchener, R.E.,” which 
latter is, however, spoilt by a palpably sham 
and conventional oriental background. 


This year the New Gallery shows Mr. J. J. 
Shannon’s ability as a suave and accomplished 
delineator of feminine charms to greater 
advantage than does the Boyal Academy. He 
satisfies by the thoroughness of his technique 
and his easy accomplishment of the not very 
complex tasks which he sets himself; but he 
would exercise a higher fascination could he 
get rid of the leatheriness of texture which in 
his canvases almost invariably mars the flesh 
of his female sitters. The “ Mrs. George Coats ” 
here is a solid and satisfactory performance, pre¬ 
senting itself with something of the strength 
of impression which marks the work of the 
painter’s master and prototype, M. Carolus- 
Duran. 

Ruggedness, manly vigour, and an essentially 
English style are just now the main character¬ 
istics of that able and convinced portrait- 
painter, Mr. William Carter, whose execution, 
unfortunately, with all its breadth, has still in 
it an element of muddle and uncertainty. 
Very sympathetic is, nevertheless, his large 
full-length “The Earl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham,” and still more so “ The Rev. 
Fredk. Pretoman, B.D.,” in the absolute 
simplicity of which lurks an element of the 
truest pathos. 

Little remains to be said to-day of the earnest 
and severe portraiture of Mr. Ouless, who 
maintains, on the whole, the high standard 
which he has created for himself, but with it 
hi3 besetting mannerisms of dryness and too 
apparent labour of execution. In the three- 
quarter length showing Col. J. W. 
Malcolm, M.P., in the uniform of a Scotch 
volunteer regiment, a manifest effort has been 
made to assume a freer, franker stylo of execu¬ 
tion, such as distinguished the late Frank Holl; 
but this effort has hardly had very successful 
results, seeing that the canvas is marked rather 
by coarseness and a blurred execution, than by 
real breadtb. The “ Mrs. G. W. Pope ” proves 
once more that the portraiture of ladies, even 
of mature years, is not within Mr. Ouless’s 
means, but “The Lord Edward Spencer 
Churchill ” is a good specimen of his most suc¬ 
cessful manner. 

A remarkable <Ubut in London is made by a 
young American artist of great promise, Mrs. 
Mariette Cotton, who has evidently acquired 
from her master, M. Carolus-Duran, many of 
the secrets of his powerful palette, and with 
them his felicity in the simple and direct pre¬ 
sentation of a subject. In the half-lengtn in 
oils, “F. T. Martin, Esq.,” as in the pastel, 
“ Mrs. Mahlon Sands,” the youthful portrait- 
painter reveals exceptional technical accom¬ 
plishments. Her standpoint is as yet very 
naturally ultra-French ; and, after the fashion 
of many of her most accomplished fellow- 
countrymen, she too strongly tinges with this 
acquired colour the personality of her sitters. 
But if she canh-etain the technical mastery thus 
early achieved in too French atelier, while more 
fully developing her own artistic individuality, 
she will be able to accomplish great things. 

Except Mr. Sargent’s “La Carmencita,” 
nothing at toe Royal Academy has the quality 
of intense vitality in the same degree as Mr. 
E. J. Gregory’s portrait, “ Elvira, Daughter of 
Mrs. T. W. Todd,” a work of rare power, but 
unfortunately marked by a coarseness of fibre 
and an aggressive rather than expressive realism, 
such as too often militate against the success of 
this gifted artist. The little “Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” by M. Jan Van Beers, is a solid 
and comparatively unsensational presentment 
of a not very interesting individuality, showing 
searching draughtsmanship, a too enamel-like 
execution in too flesh, and a very superficial 
and commonplace view of humanity. 

» In the department of landscape, toe elder, the 
more prosaic and obvious school, whose pro¬ 
ductions have taken so deep a root in toe 


affections of the average Briton, that they will 
long ocoupy an imposing position and command 
a market, would seem for toe moment to have 
regained toe upper hand, and to have crushed 
down the few more independent and poetic 
Nature-worshippers of the younger generation. 
Thus positions of honour are taken up by Mr. 
Frederick Goodall’s, in its way imposing, 
scenic prospect, “ The Isles of Loch Lomond ’ , 
by Mr. Peter Graham’s “ Morning Mists ” and 
“ Evening,” which are not easily distinguishable 
from a hundred predecessors; by Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis’s highly and capably wrought cattle- 
pieces, with their settings of river, moor, and 
mountain; by Mr. Vieat Cole’s diploma work, 
“Autumn Morning”; by Mr. Lawler’s finely 
designed and carefully-wrought, but harsh, 
metallic, and toneless landscapes—the grandiose 
“ Manchester Ship Canal: Works in Progress 
at Eastham,” and the sunset scene “ Solitude.” 

In contrast with these performances, in 
which many a well-established formula, many 
an accepted conventionality, is expressed with 
varying skill, but with that assurance which 
arises from constant repetition, stand out some 
few—too few—works by artists of less-assured 
position, but in closer contact with Nature, and 
thus more favoured confidants of her secrets. 

Mr. Adrian Stokes’s ‘ * Through the Morning 
Mists,” showing in early morning a herd of 
cattle wandering through moist herbage, in a 
watery meadow adjoining the lofty outskirts of 
a wood, has passages of great beauty, and is 
altogether individual in its view of a not 
unfamiliar subject. Especially admirable are 
the groups of cattle half-enveloped in grey mist} 
but much less successful is the immediate fore¬ 
ground. 

Another of our landscape painters who cannot 
approach Nature without emotion is Mr. Alfred 
East, whose “ Reedy Mere and Sunlit Hills,” 
notwithstanding a certain flimsiness of execu¬ 
tion, has great tenderness and beauty, especially 
in toe prospect of distant snow-capped hills 
dyed a ruddy gold by the setting sun. 

Mr. David Murray is toe ablest of those 
younger landscape painters who steer a middle 
course between the two schools we have 
attempted to differentiate. He shows a great 
felicity in the choice of subjects homely yet 
beautiful, and in their elaboration from an 
effective, yet not an unduly, scenic point of 
view. Paintiness is, alas ! Mr. Murray’s bane; 
we cannot escape from paint in his light 
summer skies, in his finely-drawn clumps of 
trees, in his mangolds, or his gorse. This most 
unfortunate of defects in a landscape painter 
seriously detracts from our enjoyment of such 
well-considered works as the painter’s “Gorse ” 
and “ Mangolds,” both of them happily and 
originally conceived and otherwise cleverly 
carried out. 

“ Matonby Marsh: an October Night,” by Mr. 
T. Hope McLachlan, is distinguished by a 
happy and novel rendering of toe mother-of- 
pearl or opal tints in moonlit clouds, of which 
masses are shown driving across a wind-blown 
evening sky. The execution is, however, in 
other respects, far from perfect, the dimly- 
seen earth being here far less well-rendered 
than toe heavens, which are toe real motive of 
toe picture. 

As an example of pathetic landscape—in¬ 
spired, it may be, by the now extinct great 
French school of toe last generation—wo would 
point to Mr. Robert B. Nisbet’s water-colour 
“A Yorkshire Moor”—an absolutely simple 
theme rendered with penetrating truth, in its 
essence rather than its detail. 

For once that veteran and deservedly-popular 
painter, Mr. J. C. Hook, falls below his usual 
standard of excellence, showing signs of a 
decadence which wo hope may not prove to 
be permanent. The best of this year’s per¬ 
formances by the artist is a sea-coast subject of 
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the somewhat too familiar type, with sports¬ 
men shooting wild fowl, called “ Hit, but not 
Bagged.” The Dutch scene, “Willing Help¬ 
mates : Fishing Station on the Maas,” is much 
wanting in Mr. Hook’s usual mastery of execu¬ 
tion, especially by contrast with last year’s 
admirable performance of the same type. In 
the artist’s portrait of himself, painted by in¬ 
vitation for the famous Painters^ Gallery at the 
Uffizi, it was not to be expected that any 
special vigour should bo displayed by a hand 
not greatly accustomed to such a task. Mr. 
Hook, in his self-presentment, inclines less to 
the vigorous realism of Sir J. E. Millais, us 
displayed in a memorable portrait painted of 
him by the latter, than to the more idealistic 
and weaker manner which characterises Mr. 
Watts’s later time. 

Even Mr. Henry Moore has rarely done better 
than in his sunset at sea, called “ The Setting 
Sun now gilds the Eastern Sky,” showing 
under the red beams of the departing sun an 
expanse of agitated yet not angry waves, in 
which various conflicting currents aro marked 
out with the rarest and most unobtrusive skill. 
Far less happy—as is usual with this painter— 
is the cloud-laden sky, finely drawn and 
modelled, but so heavily and opaquely rendered 
as to lack true atmospheric effect. 

Various causes have combined to render 
the display of sculpture a less striking and 
important one than those of the last few years; 
and yet it is gratifying to observe that the 
improved standard of general excellence to be 
observed lately in the productions of the younger 
English school is on the whole maintained. 
Several of the most prominent contributions to 
the sculpture galleries are this time only repro¬ 
ductions in another material of works which 
have already been seen at Burlington House. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Athlete Struggling 
with a Python” is an absolutely identical 
replica in marble of the well-known bronze 
original, and recalls with even an added vivid¬ 
ness both its merits and defects. We note once 
more the President’s besetting sin as a sculptor, 
that excessive and over-anxious display of the 
muscular structure which deprives the human 
figure of the suppleness of life and of that unity 
given by the natural envelopment of the flesh. 
Still, the care and skill with which each part 
is modelled deserve and command respect. 

The late Sir Edgar Boehm’s last work, a 
marble bust, “ The Lady Brooke,” is not a 
favourable or a representative speoimen of his 
powers, being too vacant and impersonal for a 
portrait, and moreover, not remarkable for any 
special charm cither of conception or execution. 

Unusually careful, firm, and thorough in 
modelling is Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s simplo and 
charming marble bust, “Daughter of Sir Dyce 
Duckworth, M.D.,” in which, however, the 
sculptor displays what is for him an unusual 
lack of tasto in the adjustment of the lines of 
the dress with those of the head. It is question¬ 
able whether this same artist’s very ingenious 
experiments in decorative art have not been a 
trifle overpraised by enthusiastic lovers of inno¬ 
vation ; for in them tho bold disregard of the 
trammels of recognised styles, and the equally 
bold adoption of mannerism, often approach 
to licence. His little silver statuette of 
“Victory” has movement and erdnerie in the 
bold cast of its voluminous draperies; but it is 
ill-balanced, and too nearly approaches to that 
decadent exaggeration—not altogether un¬ 
fascinating in its meretricious showiness— 
which was one of the characteristics of Bernini 
and his school. 

A triumph of subtle and undemonstrative 
modelling is Mr. Onslow Ford’s simple head of 
a young girl, with her hair closely bound by a 
kerchief, which he styles “ A Study.” The art 
here shown is not of the superficial order, 
delighting in finish of the obvious and easily 


attained kind, but of that which lovingly 
caresses the marble until it almost breathes into 
it the breath of life. Much less successful, in 
our opinion, is the pseudo-Florentine bust in 
silvered bronze by the same sculptor, described 
as “ Frederica, Daughter of 8. Pepys Cockerell, 
Esq.” This just misses a true individualisation 
of the model, but is highly decorative in 
general aspect, placed as it is on one of those 
broad bases familiar to all lovers of early 
Florentine sculpture. It was a happy idea to 
incorporate in this base the admirable medallion 
of the sitter’s father, Mr. Cockerell, to render 
whose expressive features has evidently been to 
the sculptor a grateful task. 

One of the best and most promising things of 
the year—marred though it is by a certain 
meanness and timidity of proportion, and by a 
certain infelicity in the choice of the model 
used—is Mr. W. Goscombe John’s statue, 
“ Morpheus,” which presents tho god of dreams 
“drowned deep in drowsy fit,” with his head 
half hidden by his wreathed arms. This work 
has that raro quality, in which the finest Greek 
art has remuined unapproached, of making 
the movement and character of every limb, 
and not only the type and the facial ex¬ 
pression, subservient to the due accentuation 
of the main motive. In this particular Mr. 
Goscombe John’s statue is much superior to 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ The Sluggard,” a 
bronze statue, in which, as it will be well 
remembered, it is sought to express a similar 
subject. 

In striking contrast with the subtly wrought, 
pathetic “ Pandora ” of last year, comes now 
Mr. Harry Bates’s “Hounds in Leash,” a 
boldly designed bronze group which is the 
definitive original of a wax model previously 
exhibited in the same place. The athletic form 
of the youthful hunter, who restrains with effort 
a leash of eager hounds, is a good reproduc¬ 
tion of tho Attic style, but lacks suppleness to 
give life to its muscularity ; the hounds them¬ 
selves are finely and truthfully modelled, and 
have more vitality. 

Mr. George Frampton has in his “ Caprice ” 
chosen a fanciful pictorial motive, and 
resolutely translated it into a work in the 
round. The form of this nude damsel, who 
stands in a disquieting attitude on tip-toe, 
holding a wand of gilt teazles, does not dis¬ 
play modelling of a very searching kind ; but 
the figure imposes itself all the same, and finally 
succeeds in fascinating the at first unwilling 
beholder. 

Another of the promising younger generation 
of sculptors, Mr. Henry Pegram, has essayed 
a lofty flight, indeed, in his large group 
“ Sibylla Fatidica,” showing the Sibyl, who 
appears almost wholly shrouded in heavy veils 
and draperies, in tho act of reading the future in 
tho crystal divining ball which she holds in her 
hand, whilo across ner lap lies prone the wholly 
nude form of the woman who has come to 
invoke her aid. The merit of tho group lies 
in the happy pose and finished modelling of 
the latter figure, the conception of tho Sibyl 
herself being sufficiently trite and uninter¬ 
esting. 

Mr. Hamo Thomycroft has of late devoted 
himself much to works in high and low relief, 
in which, to our thinking, he never appears 
quite at ease. His high relief, “ Science,” 
though it does not lack dignity, is a trifle heavy; 
while tho draperies of the symbolical female 
figures which it exhibits are decidedly wanting 
in the rare and indefinable quality of style. 

Among other things worthy of a more 
detailed mention than we can here accord to 
them, are Mr. George Simonds’s colossal statue, 
“The late Hon. Frcdk. J. Tollemachc,” a 
simple and dignified but, as to tho head, over¬ 
wrought performance; Mr. ltichard Willis’s 
clever relief in the French style of the seven¬ 


teenth century, “ O Love, has she done this to 
thee ? ” Mr. Henry Armstead’s bust, ‘ ‘ Mias 
Hester Armstead,” in which, if the face is dry 
and overlaboured, the drapery shows great 
elegance of arrangement; Mr. Adrian J ones’s 
singularly skilful “Triumph: Design for a 
Quadriga ”; and Mr. George Wilson’s some¬ 
what timid yet elegant and happily propor¬ 
tioned “Model for a Fountain.” 

We have reserved for final mention what is, 
on the whole, the finest piece of sculpture of 
the year, Mr. Brock’s harmoniously propor¬ 
tioned and exquisitely wrought “ Genius of 
Poetry,” a statue of which the plaster model 
has been seen before in the same gallery. 
There is no extraordinary novelty in this simple 
and noble conception; but it is flawlessly 
realised, with a command of means much com¬ 
moner in French than in English art. The 
only unsatisfactory part is the back view of 
the figure, to which the elaborate lyre and the 
superabundant and not obviously useful 
drapery give a confused aspect. Still, in con¬ 
templating the work, we cannot help rejoicing 
that wo possess a sculptor capable of realising it 
in so masterly a fashion, and regretting at the 
same time that the dearth of monumental 
decoration in the English public buildings of 
to-day should so limit the suitable opportunities 
for the display and utilisation of art of this 
class. 

Claude Phillips. 


THE FRENCH SALONS. 
v. 

A third Salon has been opened in the galleries 
of tho Palace of Industrial Arts at the Champs 
de Mars. This exhibition, exempt from “ the 
fickle and unjust ” decisions of juries, has been 
opened freely to all comers, and each exhibitor 
has at least one picture on the line. We have 
heard so many complaints concerning the 
favouritism displayed by the juries of the other 
two Salons, that we were led to hope that 
among the 814 exhibits of these Independents 
would be found, here and there, a work of 
merit or originality. Alas, great has been our 
disappointment. "Impressionists,” ‘‘t&cbistes,” 
“ plein airistes,” and “ pointillistes,” to use the 
jargon of the day—terms which cover a multi¬ 
tude of sins against correct drawing and 
colouring—one and all have had the wished for 
opportunity of appealing to public taste. But 
I am afraid the verdict will not bo very favour¬ 
able ; for, taken in its ensemble, it would be 
difficult to form a collection of pictures more 
devoid of technical ability than those exhibited 
at the Independent Salon. 

Among the few which deserve to be singled 
out of this collection of rubbish and horrors, I 
would call attention to a fine sea-piece, “ The 
Wave,” by M. Bremond, whose wife, Mme. 
M. Jeanne Bremond, also contributes a por¬ 
trait and a charming little nude study, “ La 
Baigneuse.” M. Antequetin, president of the 
exhibition, has two clever pastels, studies of 
the nude, reminiscences of Besnard and Carriere. 
M. Monchablon (Prix de Borne) sends a good 
portrait, and “ The Death of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles I.” The ill-fated Princess 
is lying on her deathbed, her face resting on an 
open Bible; in her hands is clasped the letter 
which her father wrote to her on the morning of 
his execution. The general effect reminds one of 
Delaroche. M. Hermann Paul’s “Bathing at 
Guetary ” is a good specimen of bold plein-air, 
or rather plein-sohil, work. The composition is 
disconcerting at first, but gradually the eye 
realises the strange rendering of light and 
colours which the artist has succeeded m fixing 
on canvas. This promising young artist also 
contributes four decorative panels, in which, 
however, the violet tints are rather too pre- 
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dominant, a fault common to the followers of 
the latest form of “impressionism.” M. 
Darrent-Harrison exhibits two good portraits, 
and two pretty water-colour views of the 
environs of Aix-en-Savoie. One of the beat 
pleiu-air pictures is M. La Barre-Duparcq’s 
“ L’eau est bonne,” a band of urchins bathing 
and playing. Among the curiosities are two 
views of the coast of Araucania, not at all badly 
done, by M. Pertuiset, ex-professional lion- 
hunter. There is a fair show of horrors, 
horribly painted, while the medal for eccen¬ 
tricity and bad tasto might be awarded to M. 
Bessede’s “L’amour tue par lo vice”; the 
subject is best described in the lines written on 
the frame: 

“ C’est la nuit, sur un ane une fille elievauche 
Uuitare en main, au clair dc la lune. montrant 
Sa croupe veule et tondos nn. C'tstla dcbaucbe 
Pictinant sa victime: un amour cxpirant.” 

Cecil Nicholson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
—an historical collection of book-bindings, 
consisting of choice specimens of all schools 
exclusive of living binders, at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, Savile-row ; a series of draw¬ 
ings of Egypt, by Mr. A. N. BoussofF, at the 
Fine Art Society’s; a collection of pictures, by 
Mr. John Lavery, at the Goupil Gallery; old 
prints and modem pictures by Japanese artists, 
and examples of oriental art-work, at the 
Japanese Gallery—all three in New Bond- 
street ; pictures and sketches of Venice and 
Cairo, and a series of water-colours of places 
connected with Bobert Browning, in London, 
Asolo, and Venice, by Mr. Felix Moscheles, at 
Mr. W. J. Stacey’s Gallery, Old Bond-street; 
and Mr. Lavery’s painting of the Queen’s 
visit to the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888, at Mr. 
McLean’s Gallery, Haymarket. 

The recently-formed Society of Portrait 
Painters will hold their first exhibition in the 
rooms of the Boyal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours at the beginning of July. In¬ 
dependently of members’ work, the leading 
English and foreign portrait painters will be 
represented. The committee includes the Hon. 
John Collier, Messrs. Jacomb Hood, A. Hacker, 
S, J. Solomon, J. J. Shannon, H. Vos, and A. 
Stuart Wortley. Mr. F. G. Prange has been 
appointed manager. 

The oatalogue of Mr. F. Seymour Haden’s 
collection of prints and drawings, which are to 
be sold during the week beginning on June 15, 
contains a characteristic Avant-propos: 

“ The prints being for the most part singularly 
uniform Doth as to condition and impression, the 
expletives usually employed to express comparative 
degrees of this form of excellence have not been 
resorted to. The application of the term ‘ state ’ 
will ulso be found to be confined to those dif¬ 
ferences of impression only which indicate a 
difference of lirage (or edition), and which are 
wholly distinct from those press-side scratches 
which are made, it may be to complete a defective 
line or to put the plate into final order for the 
printer.” 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings will be 
held in the hall of Barnard’s Inn, Holbom, on 
Wednesday next, June 10, at 8.30 p.m., with 
Mr. Philip W< bb in the chair. A paper will be 
read by Mr. W. B. Bichmond. 

An exhibition of Scandinavian antiquities and 
other objects, collected by Mr. Alfred Ilenenge 
Cocks, is on vie w during the present month in 
the rooms of the Boyal Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute, Oxforrl-mansions. 

Mu. Robert Saurer has been elected a 
member of the lineal Society of British 
Artists. 


The Rev. Dr. Winslow, of Boston, U.S.A., 
has received about 800 dollars (£160) towards 
the fund for the archaeological survey of 
Egypt, of which a lady, signing herself 
“ Bubastis,” gave 250 dollars, as one of the 
Villiors-Stuart fifty subscribers of £50 each. 

The Arundel Society has issued to its sub¬ 
scribers, to accompany the chromolithographs 
of the famous frescoes in the castle of Malpaga, 
a Life of Bartolomeo Colleoni, by Mr. Oscar 
Browning, who has been able to add something 
to the known facts by personal researches at 
Bergamo and its neighbourhood. The volume 
is illustrated by eight plates, the frontispiece 
being a very fine reproduction of the head and 
bust of Verocchio’s equestrian statue at Venice. 

A POSTHUMOUS publication, Report on the 
Escalations at 'Troy in JSVU, by Dr. Heinrich 
Schliemann, has just been issued (Leipzig: 
Broekhaus), with a preface by Mine. Sohlie- 
mann, and with contributions from Dr. Wilhelm 
Durpfeld. There is also a noteworthy letter 
from Prof. A. H. Sayce, on a whorl containing 
an inscription, which was found in the sixth 
Trojan settlement, counting from below'. Mr. 
Sayce writes (we re-translate from the German 
text) 

“ The inscription is one of the best and dearest I 
have ever seen, and a splendid sample of Kyprian 
epigraphy. The reading is— XU-m-p, Tv-p,. 
According to Hesyehios, (here was a word ndropti 
signifying ‘ proprietor.’ If, therefore, the inscrip¬ 
tion is in Greek, we must translate, “To the Pro¬ 
prietor Tyris.’ But it seems to me more probable 
that the language is Phrygian : and in that case 
we may look upon naropi as the equivalent of the 
Greek Harp!, tor Tyris is the god from whom the 
name of the Phrygian town Tyriaion is derived. 
Hence the translation of the two words would be : 

‘ To Father Tyris.’ ” 

THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Me. TocnuxTER’s pastoral play, “A Sicilian 
Idyll,” which was seen last year at Bedford 
Park and at St. George’s Hall, is to be produced 
in a series of matinees at the Vaudeville, com¬ 
mencing on June 15. Miss Florence Farr will 
resume the rule of Amaryllis, in which she 
attracted so much attention, and Miss Lily 
Lingfteld that of Thestylis, with the cymbal 
dance. Mr. Thalberg will play Alcander, and 
Mr. Cecil Croft on will again appear as Daphnis. 
“A Sicilian Idyll ” will be preceded by a new 
poetical play, “ The Poison Flower,” also by 
Mr. Todhunter, and suggested by a short tale of 
Hawthorne’s. The principal characters will be 
played by Miss Florence Farr, Mr. Bernard 
Gould, and Mr. Thalberg. The new scenery 
for both plays has been designed by Mr. A. L. 
Baldry. 

“ HeddaGabler” isdeud, us we said it would 
die. Resurrection, however, has in a sense come 
to it; for, in the foimof au admirable burlesque 
at Toole’s Theatre, it has put on a more glorious 
body. Mr. J. M. Barrie is, it is reported, the 
author of this the latest of many witty skits 
on “ Ibsenism.” Another little laurel is thereby 
added to the crown of Aul'l l.yvht idylls. 
But as regards Ibsenism, or rather as regards 
the dramas of Ibsen, it is Miss Ellen Terry who 
has dealt the heaviest of blows. That lady has 
pointed out, as one of the causes for the liking 
of his dramas by some of the less experienced 
of her sister artists, that “it is much easier to 
say naturally, ‘Takeoff that bonnet from that 
chair ’ than to say naturally ‘ A horse ! a hoisc ! 
my kingdom for ahorse.’ ” ‘ In the matter of the 
dramatist in question, so poetic an artist as 
Miss Terry is found, of course- -with the 
penetration of real poets— to be upon the side 
of common sense. 


Miss Maby Rorke has left town to take, as 
it is understood, a two months’ rest. 

We hear that a matinee of Webster’s tragedy, 
“ The Duchess of Malfi,” may probably be 
given at the Shaftesbury Theatro—under the 
direction of Mr. W. Poel—before the close of 
the London season. The stage version, which 
is in four acts, has been arranged by this 
admirable scholar and practical artist. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette” was given at 
Covent Garden on Tuesday evening, with 
Mmo. Melba as the heroine. Good vocalisation 
is always acceptable, and this one gets from the 
Australian pruna donna: with moro warmth 
and passion it would be still more acceptable. 
Mile. Pinkert, as Stephano, sang with much 
point, and was, on the whole, satisfactory. Of 
MM. J. and E. de Reszke (Romeo and Frere 
Laureut), it will suffice to say that .they were at 
their best. There was a crowded house. 

Of Gounod’s “Faust”—by the way, the 
prominent position occupied by this composer 
during an opera season deserves note—it would 
seem that there is nothing new to say. And 
yet the performance “in French” last Satur¬ 
day and Wednesday leads one to hope that 
somo day, the difficulties of the language not¬ 
withstanding, we may hear Wagner’s works in 
German at the so-called Italian Opera. The 
debut of M. Plancon as Mephistopheles, on 
Wednesday, was a brilliant success: his singing 
is excellent, and his enunciatiou of words 
remarkably dear. Ho is a very fine actor, and 
makes the most of his part without any trace 
of exaggeration. MisB Eames is improving in 
her acting. She is still somewhat frigid in the 
third act, but in the Cathedral scene she throws 
hersdf more into her part; it was also in this 
scene that M. Plancon reached his highest 
point. Milo. Passans, a now comer, gave a 
fair rendering of the partjof Siebel. M. Van 
Dyck sang wonderfully wdl as Faust, but there 
was a peculiar restraint about both his singing 
and his acting. Was he not in good form ? The 
hopes excited by his performance of Manon 
were not fully realised. M. Bevignaui con¬ 
ducted both operas with great care. 

The programme of the sixth Philharmonic 
Concert included Haydn’s “Oxford” Symphony. 
It was thus called from the fact that it was 
performed at the Oxford Commemoration of 
1791, when the composer received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music. But the work was 
not, as stated in the programme-book, written 
for the occasion. Haydn bad, it is true, speci¬ 
ally composed a Symphony; but there was not 
proper time for rehearsal, and ho substituted 
for it a work written at Vienna or Esterhaz, 
before he had set foot on English soil. So far 
as we are aware, the reul “ Oxford ” Symphony 
is not known. Had C. F. Pohl lived to com¬ 
plete his biography of the composer, he might 
possibly havo thrown somo light on the subject. 
The programme included also Goetz’s grand 
Symphony in F. Both works were carefully 
rendered under the direction of Mr. F. H. Cowen. 
M. Paderewski gave a brilliant performance of 
Rubinstein’s D minor Concerto, but of this 
pianist more anon. 

Mr. Frank Howgrave gave a pianoforte 
recital at Princes’ Hall, on Friday afternoon. 
There are so many good pianists at the present 
day that any new comer must have some 
speciality to attract notice. Mr. Howgrave 
has considerable technique; but his reading of 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, and of 
Beethoven’s “ Eroica” Variations did not show 
any deep insight into the composers’ meaning, 
and besides, there were many wrong notes. 
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This may have been due to [nervousness, but, 
anyhow, it was not pleasant. 

On Saturday afternoon there wore two great 
attractions—Mme. Adelina Patti at the Albert 
Hall, and Senor Sarasnte at St. James’s Hall. 
Of the former it will suffice to say that she was 
in excellent voice and that the number of 
oncores equalled the number of her songs. Sho 
drew an immense audience. The excellent 
singing of Miss Alice Esty, who has a pleasing 
voice, deserves mention. M. Paderewski’s 
rendering of Liszt’s “ Fantaisie Hongroise ” 
was particularly brilliant and effective. The 
Nottingham Philharmonic Choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Marshall Ward, sang two 
part-songs with fair success. The orchestra 
was under the direction of Mr. Ganz. 

Senor Sarasate’s concert opened with Grieg’s 
Suite “ im alten Style ” (Op. 40) arranged by 
the composer for strings, and, considering the 
limitation, with wonderful variety of effect. 
The concert-giver played first Dr. Mackenzie’s 
Concerto (Op. 32) with his usual skill, though 
with less than his usual fire. Later on he 
appears, however, to have been heard to full 
advantage in Max Bruch’s showy Fantaisie 
Ecossaise. There was a good though not 
crowded house. The orchestra was under the 
direction of Mr. Cusins. 

The programme of the second Bichter concert, 
on Monday evening, had to be considerably 
modified, as neither of the vocalists announced 
was able to appear. It commenced with 
Cornelius’ bright and clever Overture to his 
opera “ Der Barbier von Bagdad.” The work 
was produced under Liszt’s direction at Weimar, 
in 1858, but without success. It has, however, 
been given since in Germany, with better 
results, and it will soon be brought to a public 
hearing in London by the students of the 
Royal College of Music. Herr Richter gave a 
magnificent rendering of the Introduction to 
Act 3 of “Die Meistersinger” and of the 
“ Gotterdammeruug ” March. The programme 
included the “ Siegfried ” Idyll and Mendels¬ 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony. Miss Moore- 
Lawson sang a Handel Aria in an artistic 
manner, but Herr Richter gave the orchestral 
accompaniment in rather a perfunctory fashion. 

M. Paderewski’s first concert at St. James’s 
Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, drew a large 
audience. An orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Henschel gave an effective rendering of Max 
Bruch’s clever and interesting “ Vorspiel zur 
Loreley.” The pianist then played Beethoven’s 
Concerto in E flat, and displayed his best 
powers as an artist. The tone at times was 
somewhat harsh, and at other times somewhat 
cold, but still we rank this as one of the pianist’s 
most serious efforts. In his Chopin Solos his 
playing was unequal. The delivery of the noble 
theme of the C minor Nocturne locked intensity, 
and the reading of the A flat Prelude was senti¬ 
mental to an extreme; but he was far more 
successful in an Ktude, a Mazurka, and the 
C sharp minor Valse. The programme included 
Schumann’s Concerto, and the Mozart-Liszt 
“Don Juan” Fantaisie. It is only fair to 
speak of the brilliant, fiery playing of the 
latter piece ; it was wonderful, but it was not 
music. M. Paderewski was much applauded 
during the concert, and recalled twice at the 
close. 

J. S. Suedi.ock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A correspondent writes: On Thursday and 
Friday of last week the students of the Guild¬ 
hall School of Music gave two performances of 
Donizetti's opera, “ Lucia di Lainuiernioor.” 
On each of the nights the two principal parts 
were taken by different students : that of Lucia 
by Miss Eveline Bcugubatti on Thursday, and 


by Miss Agnes W. Matz on Friday; that of 
Edgardo by Mr. Edwin Wareham on Thursday, 
and by Mr. Patrick O’Connor on Friday. The 
rest of the cast was: Alisa, Mme. Leonora 
Ellerton; Arturo, Mr. J. H. Ireland; Nor- 
manno, Mr. Wilfrid Acfield ; Enrico, Mr. John 
Woodley; Raimondo, Mr. Charles Hinchliflf. 
Speaking only of the second performance, Miss 
Matz seemed rather nervous; but as the opera 
progressed she soon regained confidence, and in 
the end left little to be desired, either in singing 
or in acting. Especially meritorious was her 
rendering of the mad scene, in the second act. 
Mr. O’Connor, as Edgardo, was apparently 
suffering from a cold, and did not sing as well 
as he could have done under more favourable 
circumstances. The chorus and orchestra reflect 
great credit on the principal, Mr. Weist Hill, 
under whose direction the opera was produced. 
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A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at 8. THE STREETS OF LONDON. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, F. Glover, L. Rignnld, T. B. Thai- 
berg, C. Dalton, F. Gillmore, J. Northcote, J. East . W. North- 
rote, H. Cooper; Mesdamcs Olga Brandon, Clara. Jecks, 
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AVENUE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. Henry Lee. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE GIFTED LADY. 
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Mesdames E. Terriss, J. C. Smith, and Mary Moore. 

Preceded, at 8.25, by NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 
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OAIETY THEATRE. 

VA Lessee and Manager, Mr. Gkoroe Edwaiides. 

This Evening, at 8.30, CARMEN UP TO DATA. 
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C T A R R I C K THEATRE. 

vJ Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hake. 
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Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Seduek. 
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This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 
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ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By Walter Besant, Author of “ Children of Gibeon,” &c. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 6s.; bound in calf. Us. 

“A sequel to that very delightful book, ‘The Fairyland of Science,’ and deals with the marvels revealed 
by the telesoope, the microscope, and the photographic camera. For young people of scientific tastes, a 
better book could not be found than this ."—Saturday Review. 

WORK8 BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-third Thousand. Cloth 

extra, 6e.; calf, He. 

LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand. Cloth extra, 6s.; 

calf, 1L. 

WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols., cloth extra, 4s. (id. each. 
SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. 

Cloth extra, 8s. 6d.; calf, 14s. 

BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of JUNIOR STUDENTS. 

New and Revised Edition. Is. 6d. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF COUNTY GUIDES. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. By A. J. Fostir, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By A. G. Hill, B.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By ». P. Bryan, 

CORNWALL. By W. H. Treoellas. 
DERBYSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
DEVON, N ORTH . By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 

DORSETSHIRE.-- ~ '- 

ENGLISH LAKE 

Jkxe isbqx. 

ESSEX. By E . Wal eobd, M.A. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, 
F.G.S,_ 

HAMPSHIRE. By 0. P. Bri an and R. N. 
_Worth. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. By A. J. 

M.A. 


By the Rev. 

J. 


By K. N. Worth. F.G.S. 
By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 

I DISTRICT. By H. I. 


KENT. By G. P. Bkvax and R. N. Wobth. 


LONDON (Round about). 

W. J. Lottie. B.A. 

LONDON (Through). By the Rev. W. 

Lottie, B.A. 

NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
SOMERSETSHIRE By R.N. Wobth, F.G.S. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S. 
SURREY. By G.P.Beyax and R.N. Wobth. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.8. 
WARWICKSHIRE By G. P. Bkvax, F.S.S. 
WHTSHISE. By B. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
WORCESTERSHIRE By R. N. Worth, 

F. G S. 

WYE (The) and lta Neighbourhood. By 

G. r. Bkvax, F.S.S. 

YORKSHIRE (EAST JC NORTH RIDINGS). 

Fostkr, I By G. P. Bkva x an d R. N. Worth. 

YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). 


Bkvax, F.S.S. 


By G. P. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 

ENGLISH L AKE S. Eighth Edition. With 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic 

Views, 7s. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. With 2 Maps, 2s. Od. 

NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps, 6s. 6d.; Smaller 

Guide, 8«. 8d. 

Also, in Five Sections, separately:—Chester, Llandudno, Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon 
Dolgelly and Bala, Aberystwith and Llangollen. With Mjijw. Boards, Is. 6d. each. 

THE ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With Mnp, 5s. 

CABLISLE, GIL8LAND, the HOMAN WALL and NEIGH- 

, BOURHOOD. With Map, Be. 

SPECIAL HAND-BOOKS. 

NOB.WAY.—Willson’s Handy Guide. New F.ditiou, Revised to 1891. 

7 Mape. Li mp cl. Ih. Be. WILLSON’S HANDY MAP of NORWAY. 2a. 
GEEMAN El VERS : Camping Voyages. By Arthur A. Macdonell. 

20 Mape. Cloth, lCs. 6d. “There ia nothing so good in existence.”— Times. 

CANARY ISLANDS. By John* Whitfoud. 7 Maps and 25 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MADEIEA : its Scenery and How to See it. By Ellen M. Taylor. 

Map and Flan, &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cocksfvr Street, S.W. 
■Tourist Catalogue, 66 pages, Post-free for Penny Stamp. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NE W LIST. 

In demy 4to, prioe la. 8d. 

King Charles the Second and the 
Cogans of Coaxdon Manor. 

A Missing Chapter in the Boecobel Tracts. With Illustrations and History of the 
Manor House. 

Edited by A FELLOW of the SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES. 

In fcap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d. post free. 

The English Re-discovery and 
Colonisation of America. 

By JOHN B. and MARIE A. SHIPLEY. 

“ In these remarkable pages a sturdy attack is made on the myths that have surrounded the 
discovery of America by Columbus; and a successful attempt is made to show that American 
civilisation of the present day is the direct copsequence of the Cabot voyages, and of the 
English colonisation which therefrom arose. It abounds in carefully-stated historic 
arguments.”— Antiquary. _ . _ •___ 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Weeds from a Wild Garden. 

“ In poetical expression and general merit these verses are far above the average of fugitive 
poems: some of them are remarkably tender and affecting. Newcastle Chronicle. 

“ From no wild garden but a well cultivated mind have these verses come. The author 
thinks good thoughts, and if sometimes of a melancholy cast, the sadness generally yields to a 
strong religious hope. Several of the shorter pieoes are really tine hymns.”— Anti-Jacobin. 

In crown 8vo, tastefully printed, and bound in white and gold, with gilt top, price One Shilling. 

Dora: a Poem. 

By K. FENTON, 

Author of “ Easter Memory,” “ Old Memories of Passing Clouds.” 

41 The story is exceedingly well told, and the heroine charms us much by the sweetness of 
her character and her noble idea of duty. The quality of the verse is much above the average, 
and there are some really beautiful passages in the poem ."—Western Daily Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. post free. 

Old England's Navy . 

AN EPIC OF THE SEA. 

By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S., 

Lieutenant Indian Navy. 

“ In crisp and pleasing verse the poet carries us over many scenes. We recommend this 
book unreservedly.”—.Dover Express. 

In crown 8vo. price Is. 6d. post free. 

Paraphrases on Sermons Preached by 
the Late Professor Elmslie, D.D. 

By MARIAN SAUNDERS WRIGHT. 

44 1 prefer your Paraphrases to verbatim reports. They try to get all the words, and some¬ 
how miss the spirit—and yon get that.’*— Professor Elmslik, D.D. 

4 ‘ Charged with fresh, lofty, and invigorating thought; while the form of the poems (for 
they are really entitled to that often-misapplied name) ia in happy keeping with their 
substance.”— Christian Leader. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 

The Irrationalism of Infidelity . 

Being a Reply to Mr. F. W. Newman’s 44 Phases of Faith.” 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. SPECIMEN COPY SENT POST FREE FOR 2s. 6d. 

Songs of the Church. 

Comprising nearly 300 New or Unknown Melodies: 

Including ARMENIAN. INDIAN, ELIZABETHAN. GAELIC, GREEK, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, TYROLESE, HUNGARIAN, SWIS8, SWEDISH, WELSH, and GERMAN 
AIBS. 

“ Unfashionable novelties, some of them, but strikingly beautiful.” 

Prof. Davidson, Cambridge, U.S. 

44 After the unmelodious tunelessness of modern hymnals, it is refreshing to turn to this 
collection. Here are tunes that congregations will really care to sing, instead of standing 
listlessly and impatiently while the choir performs its dreary exercise.” 

Monti'eal Courier , May 1, 1891. 

“Something new and good is always welcome. The hymns in Songs of the Church are 
mostly new ind good, und we welcome times of a mix*d order. We also welcome many tunes 
of the drawing-room pong style. There is no reason why such music should be excluded from 
our churches. There is a delightful freshness and originality in these melodies. Such tunes as 
Bowdon, Lully, Lucerne, Hazel Grove, Harvest Home, Tatton, will not easily be forgotten.” 

_ Boston Pilot y May 4,1891. 

London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paterxobtbr Row, E.C. 
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yACATION 


ART and 

COURSES, EDINBURGH. 
AUGUST 8-20. 


SCIENCE 


SOCIOLOGY— Prof. Patrick Geddea, Dr. Ernest Grasse (Freiburg), nod 
Prof. A. IIaddon. 

Seminar—Prof. Geildcs, Mr. A. J. Herbcrtson, and I)r. A von 
JaukoYich. 

Studio-Dr Grone,, Miss M. R Hill Burton, and Miss Alice Gray. 
Tableaux-vivants— Mim June Hay. 3 

GENERAL BIOLUGV-Dr. Do Varignjr (l’ari.). Prof. GwMes, anil 
Mr. J. Arthur Thomson. 

/OOLOGY—Mr. Thomson, .-uuisted l»v Mr. Norman Wyld. Mr G J 
^ ^dolmston, B.A., and Mr. J. 8 Thomson. ' ’ ' 
BOTANY— Prof. Geddcsaud Mr. it. Tiimbul) B Sc., uisibtcd by Miss 
Etta Johnston and Mr. P. Waite. 

Tickets, admitting to all Uoums, £:» a*.; to One Course £■> •>* 

For prospectus apply to J. Autiur Thomson, 30 , Kora f Circus 

Edinburgh. J rcuB » 

TJRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

VAXCEMEaNT of SCIENCE, * 22 , Albemarle 8treet, London, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
CARDIFF, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Auuust 
President Elect— 

WILLIAM HUGGINS, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S , F.R.A.S 
NOTH E to CONTRIBUTORS of M EM OIRS-Authors are reminded 
tlmi, under an amngemeut dating from 1871, the acceptance of 
Memoirs, and the days ou which they are to 1 ms read, are now as far as 
iwwtblc determined by Organising Committees for the several Sections 
Jaforc the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become neces¬ 
sary, in order to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing 
justice to the several communications, that each Author should pre¬ 
pare an Abstract of his Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in 
the published Transactions of the Association, and the Council 
request that he will send it, together with the Original .Memoir, by 
Itook-p-nut, ou or before August 1st. addressed thus —“ <;kxkk\l 
M n'ni.ro;iKs, British Association, 22 , Albemarle Street, London, W. 

For Section-Authors who comply with this request, and whose 

Papers are accepted, will be furnished before the Meeting with priuted 
copies of their Reports or Abstracts. If it should be incomcnient to 
the Author that his 1‘apcr should be read on any particular day, he is 
requested to send in format ion thereof to the Secretaries iu a separate* 
note. 

information about local arrangements rnay be obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, Cardiff. 

G. Gkii htii, Assistant General Secretary. 

GOCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS — 

NON-MEMBERS and ARTISTS who have not been et<iio<_i dlv 
invited wishing to be REPRESENTED in the forthcoming Exnibitioii 
are resncctfully requested to send in th**ir Works to the Rooms of the 
Royal institute of Painters in Water-Colours, ou Thumlay, 25th June 
when they will be considered by the Committee. Portraits previously 
exhibited may In; submitted. A label should be affixed to each Work 
and a list sent to the Manager. ’ 


OOLLEQES, &c. 

T EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — THREE 

'^CGUNI’II/" SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 eftehl Mid TWO “ HOUSE" 
8CHOLARSHIP8(jt81 10s. eachj.il! he awaited in June.—Particular, 
from the Head Master. 

'pHE YOEKSHIEE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

mAPPLICATIONS are invited for the APPOINTMENT of A8SIS- 
TANT LECTURER in GREEK, and PHILOSOPHY'. Stipend iiOQ. 
—Particulars may be obtained from the 8i.cret.4Ry of the College. 


CATALOGUES. 

TpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate tenat 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * CO., 87. SOHO SQUARE. 


TTNIVEESITY COLLEGE of WALES 

(ABERYSTWYTH). 

The COUNCIL of the University College of Wales (Atarystwyth) is 
aliout to proceed to the ELECTION of a PRINCIPAL of the College. 

In addition to the ordinary duties of head of a University College, 
the Principal will Vie required to perform those of a Professor in some 
department with which he may be specially conversant, to 1* aubse- 
ouently allotted to him by the Council. The salary of the office is 
£#00 a year. 

.Applications, blether with #0 printed copies of testimonials, should 
be sent to the llox. Smkktarv, University College of Wales, 27, Chan¬ 
cery Lane, Loudon, W.C., ou or before .MONDAY', the 6th of July 
rext. 

PUBLIC LIBEAEY, MUSEUMsTand 

*- NATIONAL GALLERY of VICTORIA. 

APPLICATIONS for the position of DIRECTOR of the NATIONAL 
GALLERY'of the Colony of Victoria, addressed to the undersigned, 
will tie received until uoon, on the 1st JULY'. The Salary is £# 0 n per 
annum. The Director will be provided with a Studio in the National 
Gallery Building*. rent free, where he may practise his profession as 
an artist. 

Victoria Office, 

15. Victoria Street. 

_Westminster, 8.W. 


PARLY ENGLISH SCH00L.-SHEP. 
■555BFS&52. «*w 


Stark, 

HEED 


8qwt 


ILfESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO, 

, 1*. HENRIETTA STREET. COVEXT 04JDEX,VC. in 
'lie Kile rjprrtentntiie, in Gnat Britain of HERR HAKWMSSCL 
of Munich, the well-known Artiit In PHOTOGRAVURE fkm »i 
eteaailjr lncreuing demand for reproduction, hr tail jtullr tdital .1 
prooew, for lame plate, and Abtioa, * ha*. For oriimn hi 
fllartratton* Catalogue,, Advertisements, Ac- Moan. DRUI<«0» 
* CO. hare the latest and most improved processes. Swdatua 
view. Prices on application 


Graham Dtuuv, 

Ageut-General for Victoria. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of it, process of hlgh-claa, 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, <fcc., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings liy Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c„ of Portraits by Doll, R.A 
Oulees. a. A ; Pettie, B.A.; Prlnsep, A.U.A.; of the Fresco 
In Guy s Hospital; “ Spriho," by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
s remarkable for Its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, Including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle 
Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art’ 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTVPK: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art, 1 ’ pust free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp free I 
per post, for Sixpence, ’ 


nnO CREST HOLDERS. 

COMMUNICATIONS and full PARTICULARS at tWt! 
and BLAZONINGS used are REQUESTED by the undcnuuHl,«b»v 
engaged in preparing an entirely New Edition of Fnirtwirn'i 8Uadirl 
Book of Great*. Proofs of eutry and sketches will be laUaiUedfx 
approval on application —Prospectus on a, plication. 

A. C. Fox-Da vits, 20, J« hn Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
be published by T.C4E. C. Jack, London and Edinbonh. 

j By order of the Execut ors of J. D. Morel! , if, A., LL.D., 
deceased. 

HPHE COPYRIGHTS in the well-knoim 

• *- EDUCATIONAL and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of the ht? 

T)r. MORELL, formerly Her Majesty’s Inspector oi Schodsm 
offered for SALE by TENDER. 

Particulars and conditions of sale, and forms of tender n*j he 
, obtained on application to Messrs. Tjikobalo Baornuti kXiui. 

<'bartered Accountants, 23, 8t. Swithln's Lane, and to M«nx fcwrt 
j Spa ldis<i. Solicitors, 15, Queen Street. Queen Victoria Street, lead® 

PUBLISHED BY DIGBY St LONG. 


KOTICE .— The Fifth Edition (Few and Revised) of “THE 
AUTHOR’S MANUAL’* contains Prefatory rmaAi hj 
Mr. “W. E. Gladstone who has read and approved t*« !'<*«?- 

Ready, Fifth Edition, cloth extra, price 5s., postage^ 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL; 

A Practical Guide to all Branches of Utsnturt 

By PERCY RUSSELL. 

V* A four-pope quarto p, 
and containing n summary 
application to the Publishers, 


rospecius, giving a general outline o/tktwi 
' of Press Opinions, will In sent psd/mn 
rs, 

DIGBY & LONG, 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


B 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

RKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lana 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculatedoomiBiarea 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reedtawanwg 1 * 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CEhTj* 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis RAttHscwn Hunger. 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOE 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A TIM 0TUM, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The B1RKBECK ALMANACK, with lull purticuUn l*Kt«. 
on application. Frarcis RAVWscaorr. Mawigrr- 

* 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 

FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. 

By Madame VAN do VELDE. 

Beautifully ^Illustrated with the following Portraits of Contemporary French Authors:- 

Vol. IL 

PfHKRE LOTI. 

EMILE ZOLA. 

ABSENE H0U8SAYE. 
ltjdoVFo HALEVY^ 
ALPHONSE KARR. 
ADOLPHE BELOT. 


Vo... I. 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
HENRI LAVEDAN. 
GEORGES OHNET. 
VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 
OCTAVE FKUILLET. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


,, .f’BcL *V',. l i' S . Mlldame yan dc Velde has written two serious, yet light and amusing, volume. <® 'Ft* 1 

iution of To-da>. The authoress renders full justice to the exquisite sense of style in most Flench lietion," 

In 2 vols., price 21s. 

CHEAP EDITION, now ready. 

DARELL BLAKE. 

By Lady OOLIN CAMPBELL. 

From the SA TUItVA \ ft£\ /F IF:—** The character of Lady Colin Camnbeli’s h ro is inten.el v interesting- It reveals 
;v”°e?“n D ^™^SS that riorve of poCwhi’hthe ,—on tlS: 

or nuance of shade, with the simpfe and delirate toSchaSt i!oS?Se^4J? cactcruat 

Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


give tte^re pared secenfo^ 1 


TRISCHLEK & COMPANY, 18, New Bridoe Street, E.O. 
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THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes¬ 
sional interest. 

OASES OF THE WEEK . 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised in this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE TEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ OASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 

A Careful Summary Is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS' JOURNAL ONLY, 28s.; by post, 28s., wlm. 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

*212s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-frer. 
Single Number, 1 b. 

The Solicitors' Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Chequet and Pott Office Ordere payable to H. Yillees. 


OFFICE; 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, Vol. It, in Two Parts, cloth, 21s. 

LABOUR AND LIFE OF THE 
PEOPLE 

Edited by CHARLES BOOTH. 

Part I. London, continued. 

Contents 1. London Street by Street; 2. Central London; 
8. South and Outlying London, &c.; 4. London Children ; 
5. Index to Vols. 1 and 2. 

Part II. Appendix. Classification of Population, &c., with 
Maps. 


Lately published, 600 pp. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Volume I—EAST LONDON. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Edited by CHARLES BOOTH. 

With a large Coloured Map. 

Contests ;—I. The Classes; 2. The Trades (Docks,Tailoring, 
Bootmaking, Furniture, Tobacco, Silk, Women’s Work); 
3. Special Subjects (Sweating, Influx of Population, Jewish 
Community). 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S ESSAYS. 

Library Edition. 

ESSAYS SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 
AND SPECULATIVE. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Library Edition with minor additions and 7 more Essays. 
3 vols., 8vo (each 10s.), 80s. 


H1BBERT LECTURES, 1888. 

SECOND EDITION. 8vo, doth, 10s. 6d. 

REV. DR. HATCH. 

THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK 
IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By tbs late Rev. Dr. HATCH. 

Edited by the Rev. Dr. FAIRBAIRN, 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


8vo, doth, price 10s. 6d. 

DISSOLUTION and EVOLUTION and 
the SCIENCE of MEDICINE: 

An attempt to Co-ordinate the Necessary Facts of Pathology 
and to Establish the First Principles of Treatment. 

By C. PITFIELD MITCHELL, 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 8vo, doth, price 16s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF TUMOUR- 
DISEASE : 

A Research for Principles of its Treatment. 


Crown 8vo, doth, 4s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL SPANISH MANUAL. 

Grammar, Exercises, Leading Lessons, &c. 

By WILLIAM FREDERICK HARYEY, M.A., 

Late Professor University of Malta. 


Just published, One Vol., Svo, 662 pp., cloth, 14s. 

A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE 
FIRST GOSPEL. 

By AN AGNOSTIC. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 


By Fergus Hume,—WHOM GOD HATH 

JOINED ; or, A Question ot 
Marriage. By the Author of 
“ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
“Miss Mephistopheles,” “The 
Man with a Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 

.. .Is a decided advance on anything of Mr. Hume’s which we have 
lead before.”— Pyblvthrre' Circular. 

./' ■ ■ • Such S°°d stuff in him is evidenced by the contents of these 
three volumes. ...oall* for special comment-the style in which he tells 
the story and Uie freshness and vitality of his character studies. His 
men are manly, gentlemanlike creations and his women are not 
impossible shes, but healthy, hearty specimens of their sex, whom it 
is pleasant to meet and hard to part from. We catch ourselves 
r (,h en the smart repartee with which 
. . , . « arrive at the lxut chapter with genuine 

T W? t at uur pleasant task of reading being finished... .This ensample 
of his ekill, for which we can find nothing but the warmest praise." 

Whitehall Review. 


ii. 

By Lady Constance Howard, Author ot 

“Sweetheart and Wife,” ‘‘Mollie Darling,” “Mated 
with a Clown,” &c., and 

Ada Fielder King. 

MASTER of HER LIFE 3 vols. 

[June 15. 

HI. 

By Col. Rowan Hami lton. —BETWIXT 
TWO LOVERS. By the Author 
of “The Last of the Comets,” 
&c. 2 vols., 12s. 

The Standard"» Opinion.—“....The incidental situations and 
characters are worked in with a clearness ot description that lends the 
charm of reality to the book. Whether it is a run with the stag- 
hounds, a gathering at an Irish country house, or the wild rush of 
savage bat Ue at UlundJ, Colonel Hamilton’s descriptions are done to 
the life. Effle MacDonald is altogether charming, nnd those who 
t fie* finish*"* broexy ’ hesUth y> 0P«“-*rir story will not fail to follow it to 

_ The fiailg Telegraph's Opinion.—“ Pleasantly-written volumes. 

Colonel Hamilton tells his story in a straightforward way, and is at his 
best in English hunting fields or leading charges across the grassy 
time!” °* -Africa, to which distant field nis story moves for a 

'* R* merits lie in the fact that it is bright and freshly told, and an 
out-door breeziness blows away any tendency to degenerate into sentl- 
m entailty—the conclusion is well worked out.”— Publishers' Circular. 

Perhaps the most interesting passages in * Betwixt Two Lovers * are 
those in which Colonel Hamilton conducts his hero through the hut 
Zulu war, and tells us of Duller and Chelmsford, of Ekowe and Ulundi. 
The story is mainly of the love affairs of young military officers, whoso 
fortunes were so interwoven with the Zulu campaign that wo bare iii 
these two volumes a work which may be read with a great deal of 
pleasure. The narrative is always well maintained, and the dialogue 
is frequently animated, always crisp, and pointed, and never dull. As 
lovers, the hero and heroine experience many vicissitudes; but the 
closing pages tell of peaee and pleasure after all the troubles of an 
African campaign, and after a brief period of servioe in India. The 
story is light in conception, and eminently readable.”— Scotsman. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW NOVEL. 

In picture oover, Is.; cloth, is. 6d. 

GOOD-BYE. By the Author of 

“ Booties’ Baby,” &c. [June 15. 

By B. L. Far jeon.—BASIL & ANNETTE 

(New Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[June 15. 

By Mabel Collins—VIOLA FANSHAWE 

(New Edition.) In picture boards, 2s. 
_ [June 15. 


Serial Tales by B. M. Crokerand Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn commenced in “BELGRAVIA," 
and Serial Tales by Mrs. Oliphant and 
Curtis Yorke commenced in “LONDON 
SOCIETY," Magazine for January. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S FOREIGN 
SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULAR. 


No. 67. 

Post free One Stamp. 

(Natura History, Physics, Astmnomy, Chemistry, Mtdiclue, 
and Surgery.) 

WILLIAMS & NOEGATE, 

11, II K Mil ETTA Stueet, Co v ext Gahdbx, Loxdox ; 
a.m> 20, Soith Fuedekicx Street, Edixiivuoh. 


The CATALOGUE of WORKS in PRINT 

by John Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Hawley 
Smart, B. L. Faricon, Fergus Hume, Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, - Rita,” Mrs. Hungerford (Author of *' Molly 
Bawn”), Helen Mathers, B. M. Croker, Florence Warden, 
Mrs. Alexander, F. C. Philips, Mrs. Alexander FTaser. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Freed, Bret 
Harte, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Sir Randal 
Roberts, Bart., Lady Margaret Hajendie, The Hon. Mr-. 
Fetherstonhaugh, Marie Corelli, Alfred C. Calmour, 
Mrs. Houstoiio, May Crommelin, Florence Marryat, The 
Hon. Mr*. H. W. Chetwynd. Katharine Chetwvnd, Col. 
Rowan Hamilton, William Day, and other Authors, will 
be sent on application. 


E.V. White & Co., 31 ,Southampton-st.Strand, W.O. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T- 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 

SIR GEORGE. In i vol., 

crown 8vo, 10 b. 6d. 

Extract from a Letter from 

RT. HON. S. E. GLADSTONE, H.P., 
in re SIR GEORGE. 

(BY PERMISSION.) 

“Your brother did me a great kindness when 

he moved you to send me your remarkable tale. 

In your case it did not take long to recognise the 
proofs of real power, and they became more and 
more marked until the close. Your principal 
character is indeed, unless I am utterly mistaken, 
a very remarkable delineation." 


THE POPULAR NOVEL. 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

Author of “The Sin of Joost Aveling.” 
SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 3 Yols. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ The story is as Dutch as a modem Dutch picture of 
a Dutch interior. Cool shadows, fine touches, smooth 
surfaces, clear outlines, subdued meanings, among 
these sit Suzanne Varelkamp, the old maid, exactly as 
you may see in a Dutch picture an old lady in a prim 
room knitting a stocking and looking as if she and dust 
had never known each other. The story is fresh, vivid, 
original, and thoroughly interesting.’’ 

Saturday Review. 

“ Enlivened throughout by eccentric characters and 
quaint drollery.”— Times. 

“Bean the impress of an undeniable and original 
talent .”—Morning Pott. 

“ A story that holds the reader's interest through¬ 
out.”— Observer. 

“ As a description of Dutch life it is a masterpiece.” 

Woman. 

“ A very engrossing romance. There are a dozen 
carefully-drawn characters, all of them conscientiously 
worked out.”— Athenaeum. 

“ Mr. Maartens writes vigorously in ‘ An Old Maid’s 
Love,’ and with life-like fidelity to nature. The novel 
is strong both in humour and pathos.”— Academy. 

“ To read ‘ An Old Maid’s Love ’ is a real pleasure, 
and one which does not evaporate when the last page 
has been turned.”— Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GIRALDI.” 

THE UNDERGRADUATE. 

By BOSS GEORGE DERING. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALASNAM’S LADY.” 

THE HALLETTS: 

A Country Town Chronicle. 

By LESLIE KEITH, 

Author of “ A Hurricane in Petticoats,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

BY LADY LINDSAY. 

BERTHA’S EARL. 

By the Author of “ Caroline.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

‘‘The perils that attend on a misalliance are treated with 
much freshness and illustrative ingenuity by Lady Lindsay. 

.The simple materials of the plot are worked to excellent 

artistic results. The happy ending is happily devised. By 
means that are anything hut obvious, yet are clearly evolved 
in a natural course of events, the enemy is confounded and 
truth triumphs.” -Athenaeum. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher* In Ordinary to Hi r Majesty the Queen. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S THE APPROACHING TOURIST SEASON 

NEW BOOKS. ,M H0BW AY> 

dr. william ^nker s^econd volume of Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA DURING the 

YEARS 1879 to 1883. By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 
With numerous Full-Page Plates and Illustrations in the 
Text. Translated from the German by Professor K EANE. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. [ This day . 

THE PRECEDING VOLUME EMBRACES THE YEARS 

FROM 1876 TO 1878. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


MADAME DE BOVET. 

THREE MONTHS’ TOURin IRELAND. 

By Madame DE BOVET. 

Translated and Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR WALTER. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


H. W. 8ETON-KARR. 

BEAR HUNTING IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS; 

Or, Alanka and Britiah Columbia Revisited. 

By H. W. SETON-KARR. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated. [Shortly. 


NEW VOLUME OF RENAN’S “HISTORY OF 
ISRAEL.” 

A HISTORVof thePEOPLE of ISRAEL. 

By ERNEST RENAN. 

Division III. 

From the Time of Hezekiah till the Return 
from Babylon. 

Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

THE PRECEDING VOLUMES ARE- 

Division I.— Till the Time of King David. 

Demy fevo, 1 Is. 

Division ii.— From the Reign of David up to 
the Capture of Samaria. Demy sro, Ms. 


A NEW EDITION, on superior paper, and strongly biund 
in cloth. 

THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. 

By OLIVE SCHREINER. 

Crown 8vo, price 3a. 6d. [A’ou? ready . 


CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. 

A CRUISE IN AN OPIUM CUPPER. 


Have in the press and willjmblish shortly 

THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. 

By E. J. GOODMAN. 

With numerous Full-page Illustrations and Route Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

*,* The book describes, with many practical details, anew 
circular tour through the hitherto Little known but most 
beautiful scenery of South-West Norway. 


BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS. 


FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: a Holiday 

Book about Brecknock, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and 
Pembroke. By E. A. KILNER. With Illustration*. 
Crown 8VO, cloth, 5s. [Jn»t ready. 

FRIESLAND MERES, and through 

the NETHERLANDS: the Voyage of a F amil y in a 
Norfolk Wherry. By HENRY MONTAGU DOUGHTY. 
New Edition. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2 Mam, 
cloth extra, 10a. 6d. 

“ From beginning to end this book is full of interest, the 
places described being Beldom visited by Englishmen. The 
illustrations are numerous and remarkably good.”— Field. 

MEMORABLE LONDON HOUSES. A 

handy Guide, with Illustrated Anecdotes and a Reference 
Plan. By WILMOT HARRISON. Third Edition, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 100 Illustra¬ 
tions, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ Ought to be in the hands of everyone who takes an in¬ 
terest in the associations which are connected with so many 
London houses. The index map is useful, and the book is 
small enough to be carried in the pocket.”— Znkj. 

THE CRUISE of the “ FALCON.” A 

Voyage to South America in a 30-ton Yacht. JJv E. F. 
KNIGHT, Barrister-at-Law. With Illustrations and 
Maps. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo, doth, 7a fid. 
“ A record of adventurous travel by sea, land, and river, to 
which it would not be easy to find a parallel.” 

Saturday fietievr. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 

By WILLIAM BLACK, 

Author of 11 In Far Lochaber,” “ A Princess of Thule,” Ac. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 


By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. [Abu? ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BRITISH SPORTING 
FISHES.” 

POACHERS AND POACHING. 

By JOHN WATSON, F.L.8. 

Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. [ A Tow ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 

HENRY MURRAY. 

A DEPUTY PROVIDENCE. By 

HENRY MURRAY, Author of “ A Game of Bluff,” and 
Part Author (with CHRI8TIE MURRAY) of “A 
Dangerous Catspaw.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. tfd. 

_ [ This day. 

GUY GRAVENHIL. 

JACK SKEFFINGTON: a Sporting 

NoveL By GUY GRAVENHIL. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

_ [Next week. 

H. CLTFFE HALUDAY. 

SOME ONE MUST SUFFER: a 

Romance. By H. CLIFFE HALUDAY. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. _ _ 


London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery 

MACALPINE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, doth, 21s. 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love 

and Mystery. By G. A. HESTY, Author of “ The Cm* 
of Carae’s Hold,” “ The Plague Ship,” &c. 2 vola. 

crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


WEDLOCK and its SKELETON KEY. 

By KATE HOPE HUNTLY. 2 vols., crown Svo, 
cloth, 21s. 

THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a 

Study of Sodety at Johannesburg. Bv ANNA. 
COMTESSE DE BREMONT. Crown Svo, doth, 6a 
“ Decidedly Bmart, the production of a clever writer.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW'S 6s. 
STANDARD NOVELS. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG R0YST0N! 


By Wl UJAM BLACK, Author of “ A Princess of 
Thule,” “ A Daughter of Hetb.” “ In Far Lochaber ” to. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 


OUR PLEASANT VICES. By MiW 

MACMA8TER. Crown 8vo, doth, 6«. 

“ A supremely interesting and well-told tale of Australian 
life .. A well-conceived story, and an intricate plot skilfully 
constructed and devdoped .” —Scotsman. 


JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the 

Merchant Service. By ROBERT BROWN, Author of 
“Jack’s Yarn,” &c. New Efition. With additional 
matter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6«. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunatau’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

ft is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
{fc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Ph Homy thus: an Antidote against Credulity. 
By Edwin A. Abbott. 

Newmanianism. A Preface to the Second 
Edition of “ Philomythus.” By Edwin 
A. Abbott. (Macmillans.) 

This work of Dr. Abbott’s, with its New- 
manian supplement, is equally opportune 
and significant. The death of Cardinal 
Newman was attended by an immediate 
discharge of high-flown panegyrics—like a 
simultaneous flight of gigantic inflated 
balloons—calculated to surprise, perhaps 
also to amuse, the cold philosophic observer 
who stood afar off g riml y prospecting the 
bursting, or at any rate the critical pricking, 
of some of those windy monstrosities. 
Though a little puzzling to outsiders who 
had watched Newman’s career from its 
earliest to its latest deviation, the phen¬ 
omenon had its pleasing aspect. For 
many years, and in two of the most 
powerful Churches in Christendom, he had 
been the accepted religious teacher of 
certain minds of peculiar organisation and 
training. It was, at any rate, pardonable 
that the Romanising Anglican and the 
Anglican Romanist, who professed to owe to 
him some portion of their religious stimu¬ 
lation, should surround his grave with 
indiscriminate and extravagant eulogy, and 
seek to embalm his memory by hysterical 
monographs and Lives which merely re¬ 
vealed the blind infatuation of the writers. 
On the other hand, the phenomenon 
had its disquieting and humiliating side. 
It served to show how largely the spirit 
and methods which found expression in 
Newman’s life and work had permeated the 
religious thought of England. It proved— 
not for the first time in the history of eccle¬ 
siastics—how completely the glamour of a 
high religious profession, profound spiritual 
introspection, and a pietism as invertebrate 
as it was tender and sympathetic, could dis¬ 
guise a perverse intellectual formation, a 
diseased self-consciousness, and an incor¬ 
rigible tendency to self-mystification and 
deception. Incidentally, too, it suggested, 
as an indirect and distant inference, what 
irreparable mischief the ecclesiastical upstir 
called “ the Oxford movement ” may have 
done - to the manhood, the moral rectitude, 
the simple straightforwardness of religious 
Englishmen. In the clamour of indiscrimi¬ 
nate laudation which attended his death, such 
a question as the following seems rarely to 
have suggested itself as a fair criterion of his 
worth: Suppose that most Englishmen pos¬ 
sessed Newman’s habit of hyper-religious, 
sickly introspection, his servue terror of 


Deify, and his selfish concern for his soul’s 
salvation: or were governed in their social, 
commercial, and general life by the principles 
which dominated his religious life. In such 
a case only one result would, in my judg¬ 
ment, be conceivable: England, under the 
influence of this New-mania, would become 
a veritable Anticyra—an island-abode of the 
unwise—wherein religion would be so much 
adulterated with ecclesiasticism and an 
extreme and morbid pietism as to be abso¬ 
lutely worthless. 

Dr. Abbott, then, seems to me to have ren¬ 
dered a most invaluable service to English 
thought and literature by the critical investi¬ 
gation he has here undertaken of one of 
Newman’s most characteristic works, his 
Essay on “ Ecclesiastical Miracles.” If his 
investigation has resulted in shedding, I 
will not say a wholly new, but an enhanced 
ominous and sinister light on Newman’s 
mental conformation, we may accept it as a 
needed correction of the posthumous hyper¬ 
laudation with which our ears have been 
recently dinned. There are, no doubt, 
persons who will regard Dr. Abbott’s exposi 
as superfluous. Observant and critical 
thinkers—undemoralised by metaphysical 
or theological subtleties—have long arrived 
at a fairly unanimous consensus as to the 
peculiar qualities of Newman’s intellect, as 
well as to their practical outcome in his life 
and conduct. Ample data existed for the 
formation of such a judgment. There is 
little in his later writings, since he joined 
the Church of Rome, which the critic gifted 
with psychological insight and conversant 
with the subtleties of religious metaphysics 
might not have adumbrated and foreseen 
as ulterior stages of his career. His 
earlier writings dearly indicated un¬ 
usual metaphysical and spiritual pro¬ 
fundity, curiously involved and perverse 
modes of reasoning—partly in forming 
premisses, partly in determining condusions 
—an undisguised delight in tracking the 
labyrinthine sinuosities of his own thought, 
and a conspicuous power of perpetrating 
what in the Athens of Socrates was regarded 
as an extreme form of dialectical delin¬ 
quency, viz., “making the worse appear the 
better cause.” 

This allusion, however, suggests one 
notable defect in Dr. Abbott’s work, or, 
rather, in the studies needed in its prepara¬ 
tion . He seems inclined to regard Newman’s 
mental faculties and his employment of them 
as if they were unique or sui generis. He 
appears to consider him as a rare or curious 
monstrosity on which he has by chance 
alighted, and which, to prove its extreme 
rarity, he is anxious at once to dissect. 
This I consider not only a mistake, but a 
mistake not unlikely to engender unfairness. 
Newman’s intellect, allowing for the personal 
equation of individuality, seems to me a 
typical one. We have it represented in 
well-known dasses of religious and meta¬ 
physical thinkers in every age of the world’s 
history. We find, i.e., men secretive, pro¬ 
found, tenderly mystical, sometimes pas¬ 
sionately religious, engrossed in their own 
intellectual and spiritual speculation, cease¬ 
lessly constructing some intellectual or 
moral labyrinth, careless even as to 
their own extrication from the mazes of 


their self-involvement, for ever distin¬ 
guishing between indistinguishables, less 
solicitous to fix truth objectively than to 
watch its protean shapes and disguises in 
the kaleidoscope of their subtly changeful 
intellects and warm-hued imaginations— 
among, e.g., Indian Pundits, Mahommedan 
Doctors, Jewish Rabbis, Greek Sophists, 
medieval Schoolmen, Roman Casuists, and 
Jesuit Fathers. Comparative psychology 
is as yet an unknown sdenoe; but a wider 
survey of the vast field of introspective 
ratiocination, whether metaphysical or 
theological, would have enabled Dr. Abbott 
to place Newman—like a new specimen in 
a cabinet—among the species and genera 
to which he rightly belongs. A further 
investigation of the common characteristics 
of the spedes would have revealed a kind 
of unscrupulousness in dealing with the 
multiform intangibilities of their thought, 
so that when they have some object to 
serve, as, e.g., the Greek sophist or modem 
Jesuit, in making the worse cause seem the 
better, or like Newman, in bringing all 
human thought into the captivity of Roman 
dogma, they find in the inexhaustible 
armoury of their intellectual subtleties, their 
dialectical and verbal subterfuges, precisely 
the weapons which suit their wants. 

Coming now to Dr. Abbott’s critidsm. It 
is divisible, as one may see from the table 
of contents, into two parts. 

I. Examination of Newman’s general 
prindples, especially of his stress on Prob¬ 
ability. 

II. Criticism of the essay on “ Eodeai- 
astical Miracles.”' 

As to the first, I regret—sympathising as 
much as I do with Dr. Abbott’s object—to 
have to avow my opinion that it is wholly 
unphilosophical and ineondusive. Instead 
of that psychological examination into the 
grounds of man’s belief in speculative and 
indemonstrable objects, which would have 
demonstrated the essential similarity in 
origin, procedure, and conviction of Faith 
ana Probability, he attempts to undermine 
Probability by wholly differentiating it from 
Faith. A position more suiddal in itself, 
and more in antagonism with the best 
thought of Christian philosophical theology, 
it would be impossible to formulate. By 
making the conviction of Faith equivalent 
to independent or inherent certainty, he has 
made one of those excessive claims for 
theology which science has always, and 
most properly, refused to conoede, and has 
very largely destroyed the only sound basis 
for religion—as the belief in the unseen. 
Not to mention Scriptural definitions and 
the Pauline antagonism—which is as philo¬ 
sophical as it is religious—of Faith and 
Sight, has Dr. Abbott forgotten the argu¬ 
ment of the Analogy ? Is he unmindful that 
all our best theological philosophers—Locke 
and Berkeley, as well as Butler—have been 
content to base religious truths upon Prob¬ 
ability and to denounce the craving for 
certitude as unsuited for our present state 
of probation. When Newman, in so 
many of his writings, asserts, in the 
words of Dr. Abbott, that “ we are to arrive 
at faith in the living God ” by accumulated 
probabilities, he says no more than what 
all the best divines would not only allow, 
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but insist on. The accumulated probabilities 
would be the reasonable conditions and 
bases of Faith, and we can have no more than 
faith—a presumptive, indirect, inferential 
belief in an unseen being, a “ Deus 
absconditus,” as Pascal termed him. No 
doubt Newman is shifty and unscrupulous 
in dealing with Probability, as he is with 
every meUtal process into which religious 
dogma enters ; but he is perfectly justified 
in laying stress on Probability as the sole 
basis ana condition of religious belief. His 
manipulation of Probability in the interests 
of dogma may be thus expressed: (1) He was 
careful not to discriminate between its 
various kinds and degrees. (2) He demanded 
assent on religious grounds to critically 
feeble and ethically unworthy probabilities. 
(8) By a common but illegitimate hocus 
pocus he transformed at will his personal 
conviction of Probability to ah-extra and 
infallible dogma. 

These unprincipled expedients—it seems 
important to note—are not confined to New¬ 
man. Dr. Abbott writes as if unaware that 
in denouncing Probability he is attacking a 
well-known principle of Romanist casuistry, 
whioh has beon repeatedly attacked from every 
conceivable point of view. Taking, e.g., the 
shifty procedures above enumerated, and 
which may be discovered in almost every 
page of Newman’s controversial writing, 
they are precisely the subterfuges of the 
Jesuits which Pascal exposed in his im- 
• mortal Provincials. Thus, the trick of basing 
conduct—and the same rule holds as to 
belief—on insufficient probability is admir¬ 
ably exposed in the Fifth Provincial, from 
which I cannot refrain from making a few 
extracts. Pascal had been complaining of 
the diversity of probable judgments, since 
the dictum of any renowned doctor sufficed 
to form one, to which tho Jesuit Father 
responds: 

“ Yraiment l’on sait bien qu’ils ne sontpastous 
de meme sentiment; et cela n’en est que mienx. 
Us ne s’aocordent au contrairo preeque jamais. 
II y a peu de questions ou vous ne trouviez 
que 1’un dit oui, l’autre dit non. Et en tous 
ces cas-la, l’une et l’autre des opinions contraires 
est probable; et c’est pourquoi Diana dit sur 
un certain sujet ' Ponce et Sanchez sont de 
contraires avis: mais parce qu’ils etoient tous 
deux savans, chacunrend son opinion probable.’ 

“ Mais, mon pero, lui dis-je, on doit etre Hen 
embarrasse a choisir alors!—Point du tout, dit- 

il; il n’y a qu’a suivre l’avis qui agree le plus- 

Eh quoi! si l’autre est plus probable ?—II 
n’importe, me dit-il. Et si l’autre est plus 
sdr ?—II n’importe, me dit encore le perele 
void bien explique. C’est Emmanuel Sa de 
notre Societe dans son aphorisme De Dubio: 

‘ On pent faire ce qu’on pense etre permis selon 
une opinion probable, quoique le contraire soit 
plus sSr. Or, 1’opinion d’un seul docteur grave 
y suffit.—Et si une opinion est tout ensemble et 
moins probable et moins sure, sera-t-il permis 
de la suivre, en quittant ce que l’on croit etre 
plus probable et plus sur ?■— Oui, encore une 
fois, me dit-il; ecoutez Filutius, ce grand 
iesuite de Rome. ‘ II est permis de suivre 
i’opinion la moins probable, quoiqu’elle soit la 
moins sOre: c’est ropinion commune des nou- 
veaux auteurs.’ Cela n’est-il pas clair ?—Nous 
voici bien au large, lui dis-je, mon reverend 
pere. Graces a vos opinions probables, nous 
avons une belle liberte de conscience.” 

It is evident that Newman, as “ un docteur 
grave,” regarded his own “ probable 


opinion ” as a justificatory persuasive to 
others of the dogma he adopted (see his 
letter to Pattison, Philomgthus, p. 84); and 
the fact shows his intellectual and moral 
kinship with the most astute and unprin¬ 
cipled of Jesuit casuists. 

In this disingenuous dealing with Pro¬ 
bability so as to subserve the cause of 
Romanist dogma, Newman has offered 
ample ground for controversial attack, 
wherein, had he found an adversary 
with the intellectual acumen and con¬ 
troversial skill of Pascal, he might, for all 
sane and reasonable men, have been easily 
crushed. Dr. Abbott, in my opinion, has, in 
this part of his book, made the mistake of 
an unexperienced general, choosing his 
ground badly. Because Newman misused 
the argument of Probability for dogmatic 
purposes, he assumes that the argument is 
not legitimate for Christian apologetics. 
Has he ever heard the reply of James II. to 
the extreme Nonconformists at the Hampton 
Court Conference—“They used to wear 
shoes and stockings in times of Popery; 
have you, therefore, a mind to go bare¬ 
foot ? ” Indeed, Dr. Abbott’s hankering for 
certainty betraj's no small share of that very 
predilection for dogma which was one main 
cause of all Newman’s intellectual aberra¬ 
tions and moral perversities. Nor is this 
all; there is another similarity between the 
author of Philomgthus and the dogmatic sys¬ 
tem which had such fatal fascination for 
Newman. He indirectly uses threats to 
deter men from placing their religious 
belief on a conscientiously attained basis of 
Probability. He talks ominously of the 
“ terrible possibility of losing it ” (p. 77). 
It is to be hoped that the menace will not 
weigh much with those who regard honestly 
sustained belief—just that and no more— 
as the most precious of all treasures. Cer¬ 
tainly a confessed loss of a belief—supposing 
the probabilities which sustained it gave 
way—would be infinitely preferable to re¬ 
taining it when the evidence had declared 
itself against it. Noble failure is, under 
any circumstances, preferable to ignoble 
success. Dr. Abbott will, perhaps, recall the 
words: 

&<ji\opt II 5', S.a£, iraAit 
tpiv l£afiapTuy puA\oy t ratify KasSt. 

Before leaving what I consider the critical 
defects of Dr. Abbott’s book, there is one 
more point on which I would insist; and 
that is the kind of submission to external 
authority which Newman desiderated as the 
supremest manifestation of human belief. 
I need hardly point out this is the well- 
known smrificio delV intelktto, in virtue of 
which Newman first joined the Romish 
Church and, after sundry hesitations and 
equivocal professions, submitted to the 
stupendous demands of the Vatican decrees. 
It seems to me that Dr. Abbott might have 
made more than he has of this repulsive and 
demoralising position. He could havo scored 
a further point by comparing Newman’s 
faltering—I had almost said disingenuous— 
submission with Diillinger’s determined 
refusal to prostitute his most rudimentary 
conceptions of truth and honesty before the 
shrine of a half-imbecile Pope. 

“ If I did so,” pleaded the great German theo¬ 
logian, “ there would then no longer bo for me 


any such thing as historical truth and cer¬ 
tainty ... I should then have to suppose that 
my whole life long I had been in a world of 
dizzy illusion, ana that in historical matters 
I am incapable of distinguishing truth from ’ 
falsehood.” 

My remarks on Dr. Abbott’s criticism of 
Newman’s general principles has extende 1 
to such a length that I have but little space 
left for his attack on the “ Essay on Ecclesi¬ 
astical Miracles.” Here I have only com¬ 
mendation and congratulation to offer. So 
far as a book can be controversioHy crushed, 
so far as its arguments, with their countless 
perversities, disingenuous and worthless 
reasonings, can be torn limb from limb, Dr. 
Abbot has performed the annihilating opera¬ 
tion with a verve and zest which is almost 
savage in its ruthless intensity. At the 
same time he must not supjpose that his 
reply, crushing as it is, will necessarily 
present itself in that light to extreme New- 
manites. Newman has more than once been 
theologically exterminated,-as e.g. by Archer 
Butler in his Letters on Romanism ; but like a 
battalion in the autumn manoeuvres that 
has been repeatedly under fire and as often 
annihilated, the operation does not seem to 
affect prejudicially the continued existence 
of Newmanism. There is a refreshing inno¬ 
cence-betokening the inexperienced con¬ 
troversialist—in Dr. Abbott’s expressed con¬ 
viction that he will “ catch our Proteus in 
a net from which he cannot extricate 
himself.” He has in the judgment of 
every sane critic performed this feat 
over and over in the course of his 
Philomgthus ; but he has evidently forgotten— 
perhaps has never learnt—that it is one thing 
to secure a slippery antagonist in a net, but 
it is another and much more arduous task to 
make him and his followers confess that he 
is inextricably secured. Kingsley was a 
retiarius, neither deficient in skiff nor lacking 
in equipment, who found his direct, straight¬ 
forward tactics absolutely ineffective against 
an antagonist who, as often as he was fairly 
netted, could declare that he was wholly 
unconscious of the entanglement. 

With all its imperfections, however—and 
some of them seem to me serious— I regard 
Dr. Abbott’s book as meeting partially a 
sorely needed want. I will not venture to 
affirm that he has discovered, or, at all 
events, provided, a sufficiency of hellebore 
to thoroughly purge England of this New- 
mania. Probably this would tax the 
resources of Anticyra itself. But it is 
surely time, in the interests of truth and 
religion, to arrive at some fair estimate of 
the life and works of John Henry Newman. 
It is time that his career should be reviewed 
from the standpoint, not of an effete, self- 
mystifying ecclesiasticism, but from that of 
ordinary un-dogmatised Christianity. It is 
time that psychology should learn to dis¬ 
criminate a type of religionism at once too 
subtle to be sincere and too profound 
to be questioned, too serpentine to be 
imitated and too well intentioned to 
merit reprobation, too self-conscious to 
be wholly praiseworthy and too widely 
sympathetic not to deserve some esteem. 
It is time that the apotheosis of a 
career remarkable for its piety, however 
emasculate and perverted but remarkable 
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also for spiritual and mental shiftiness, for Conquerors has passed beyond them. Cordial characteristic phrases are rather faithful 
dialectical and verbal sophistry, for un- and enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Meredith translations of general and abstract ideas 
limited power and capacity for self- are ringing the changes upon “ wilful eccen- into expressions of their concrete contents 
deception, should finally cease. Prof, tricity’’and “wanton obscurity” and “lack of meaning: translations by a humourist, 
Ffleiderer closes his recent review of of proportion in design.” Since the present whose humour need not relish the phrase, 
theology in Great Britain ( Development of writer is unable to share these opinions, it which may be ludicrous, but the act 

Theology , p. 401) with the remarkable is incumbent upon him to acknowledge of making it, the discovery that, do but 

forecast:—“ The days of a Newman and a that, upon reading the book for the first examine such and such an idea, and the 

Pusey are for ever past for Oxford and time, he did not reckon it a masterpiece, phrase will be found to express it. So that 

for England.” While every English well- Read three or four times, the book grows when Mr. Meredith is accused of straining 
wisher for the sane religious culture and upon the reader, the apparent confusion after wit, he is in reality but keeping close 
■progressive enlightenment of his country disappears, the intricacies of design .become to facts, which is apt to be a grimly serious 
will cordially reciprocate the wish embodied intelligible, and the whole greatness of form of humour. It may not be amiss to 
in such a vaticination, we cannot as yet be design is evident. Hasty impression yields compare with Mr. Meredith’s manner of ex- 
said to be within measurable distance of its to careful meditation. . pressing ideas, his manner of expressing 

accomplishment. Ret us take, first, a question of style: is nature. His poems, for keenness of sight, 

John Owen. One of Our Conquerors written in a style of for close contact with the most precise 

. ..—-- grotesque and perverted eccentricity, whilst details, have few rivals: and here he re- 

Richard Feverel or The Egoist is full of true verses his process, and from an expression 
One of Our Conquerors. In 3 vols. By f orce beauty ? That can be maintained of the visible or the audible in nature, he 
George Meredith. (Chapman & Hall.) only by one who has not read Mr. Meredith’s passes to its meaning for man in thought. 
The works of a writer past the prime of earlier books for a year at least; one who In this way he keeps touch with both sides 
life are apt to display a certain excess or retains a sense of their greatness, forgetting of life : real and ideal, analytic and syn- 
extravagance: what was once his strength all but their final and permanent effect, thetic; he cannot understand one without 
has now become his weakness, and his Again, he who maintains that view must the other. 

virtue has changed into his vice. This is have ignored this fact: that with Mr. As is always the case with all true 
most often seen in the case of very strong Meredith style and subject change or grow writers, the consideration of Mr. Meredith’s 
and masterful writers; those whose good together. In proportion as the subject is style passes insensibly into that of his 

work is all done in some one annus miraoilis , simple, or idyllic, or tragic, or humorous, or subject. It may be assumed that most 

or flowering season, fall into mere decay, as rapid, so does the style assume those qualities, readers of the Academy are now acquainted 

Coleridge or as Wordsworth. It is in If the chief influences brought to bear upon with One of Our Conquerors ; so that, instead 
writers whose whole life has been full of the chief characters be influences of the of a lame description of the book, we may 
successful toil and untiring effort, that great and busy world, of crowded and com- consider one or two points, which are of the 
manner degenerates into mannerism. Such plicated life, then the style reflects the nature greatest interest. To begin with Victor 
writers, ana, indeed, all artists of such a of those influences. All Mr. Meredith’s Radnor, and his position. When a young 
kind, are often men who have discovered books are full of stir and animation ; but man, he, to put it with all possible crudity, 

some new way in art, and who possess a three of them, in especial, are full of this married an old woman for her money, 

secret and a power proper to themselves; general or social life, this business and Certain critics have cried “Cad!” and 
the world, used to the old and familiar animation felt in the very atmosphere. In refused to consider the possibility of his ever 
ways, will not at once take notice of them. Beauchamp's Career , and Diana of the Cross- afterwards redeeming that dishonourable 
In proportion to their faith in themselves ways, and One of Our Conquerors, it is not too act of youthful folly. Such a criticism 
and their fidelity to their art, these artists, much to say that “ the world,” or “ society,” shows the inadequacy of petrified moral 
unshaken and undeterred, continue upon or “ the public,” or “ the nation,” seems to codes. Victor’s act was not merely an 
their way, rather increasing than relaxing rank among the dramatis personae. Now, most offence against conventional laws of 
their unappreciated labours. Slowly ana English writers who wish to make an effect honour, which change with time, but 

gradually tne world comes round to their of this kind, to suffuse their work with this against immutable laws of nature; and 

side, is converted to their faith, welcomes them breath of the general life, attempt it by pages his next act was in defiance of conventional 
with applause. But what of the artists, all of reflection and description, in which the law, but in harmony with reason and with 
this long time ? Is there no danger that, in words are abstract and the sentences are nature. He took for his true wife, in all 
a kind of unconscious defiance ana challenge, sentiments. Unless the writer be very but legal rights, a woman prepared to obey 
they will have gone too far, and grown skilful, his writing will be very dull; at her nature and his. The first wrong to 

enamoured of that in their work which the the best, it will too often be mere rhetoric, nature is redressed by a disregard of con- 

world did well to blame ? If the world But Mr. Meredith differs in this from vention. Now, all this talk about nature 
cried out upon their obscurity, where there almost every other novelist of eminence : and conventionality might, in the case of a 
was some obscurity but not much, was it not that he sees thoughts as things, emotions weak writer, have been no more than a 
natural in them to have replied with worse as images, the abstract as the concrete, somewhat nauseous cant, in the least 

obscurities, out of an impatient contempt He has eyes for the form and colour of an desirable style of Rousseau. But Mr. Mere- 

and exasperation ? It is permissible to idea; he presents it to us full of life. It dith—need it be said ?—ignores nothing, 

think that Browning had a little of this is now a truism to say that a cause is With a conception of tragic art and of moral 

feeling, when he filled his later books with identical with its effects; but the illustration law, which is among his greatest achieve- 
so much more argument than imagination, may help us out. When an ordinary writer ments, he shows us the failure of both father 

Landor dared to think that Milton, in gives us an idea, he gives it us in a dull and mother, Victor and Nataly. Victor is 

Paradise Regained, was “ subject to strange and sparing way; the implicit truth is too enamoured of the world which he has 
hallucinations of the ear.” Now, Milton there, but it remains implicit: he states, as defied and coaxed, and Nataly too afraid of 
held, although the world does not, that it were, a cause. Mr. Meredith states the it. But he also shows us their triumph, in 

Paradise Regained is superior to Paradise Lost, effects, the explicit operations of the cause; their child, in Nesta. We agree with 

It is as though, foreseeing the “ revel of the thought is expressed in concrete terms. Colney Durance when 
rhyme ” that was to supersede his greater His lively phrases are not metaphorical, •< he considered the shallowness of the abstract 
harmonies, he gathered himself together, but logical; the ideas are translated into Optimist exposed enough in Victor’s history, 

and went nigh to straining the resources of their equivalent expressions in actual life. He was reconciled to it when, looking on their 

his rhythm beyond its just capacity. Those readers are surely wrong who regard child, he discerned that, for a cancelling of the 

It has been said of late that Mr. Meredith, Mr. Meredith’s characteristic phrases as so erro f 8 chargeable to thorn, the father and 
in his new book, has likewise exhibited many attempts at epigram and wit. Critics mot her had kept faith with Nature. ’ 

“the defects of his qu’alities;” that his have published lists of Mr. Meredith’s Nesta—neither cherishing a prosperous 
former work reached the farthest limits of “failures” in epigram. They might as superstition about the world based upon 
successful audacity, and that One of Our well be called his failures in epic. All such worldly success, nor a shrinking fear and 
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deference bred of one noble disloyalty petent general, elected by the popular vote, unity of history does not mean that there 
to convention—can face the world upon is accused of having wilfully caused the are no differences between ancient and 
fair terms; She neither accepts its stupid defeat, and is put to death. Twice within a modern times; but it teaches us the lesson 
prose, nor dreams over its false poetry; few years after democratic rule began at that human nature is essentially the same in 
but, interpreting the reason in nature, she Syracuse is a defeated general, chosen by all ages, and that similar political blunders 
has' every true power upon her side. Mr. popular acclamation, accused of treason, will bring about similar evils. This is the 


but, interpreting the reason in nature, she 
has every true power upon her side. Mr. 
Meredith has drawn more portraits and 
characters of true women than any other 
Englishman, but 8hakspere and Browning; 


popular acclamation, accused of treason, will bring about similar evils. This is the 
and made the scapegoat for the blunder lesson taught by Athens, Corcyra, and Syra- 
of the mob which had selected him. In cuse; aud this is why Thucydides remains 


i the French Terror we 


Nesta is, it mav be thought, the truest of tion devouring her own children, the 

* ° n* _ . . j _ a? _•_ xi. _ a. i li ¬ 


the Revolu- the most instructive of all historians. 


them all: 

“ Thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee—air, earth, and 
skies; 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


tion devouring her own children, the Mr. Freeman constantly allows his views 
Girondists departing in the tumbril from the on the Eastern Question to colour his narra- 
scene of their triumphs, and Lavoisier, tive. Himera, he says, “is a name that 
astronomer, chemist, mathematician, sent calls up one of the brightest and one of the 
to the guillotine; so at Acragas we see saddest days in the long tale of the Eternal 
Empedocles, poet, philosopher, and man of Strife” (I. 265). Which day was bright 
science, as well as leader of the democratic and which was sad may be a matter of 


Empedocles, poet, philosopher, and man of 
science, as well as leader of the democratic 


revolution, dying either in exile or by his opinion. According to Mr. Freeman (II. 208), 
own act. the bright day, which “ truly was a strife of 


The lines came into our mind, when reading own act. the bright day, which “ tndy was a strife of 

the last pages of the book, as applicable to Mr. Freeman is far too honest to garble light and darkness, of good and evil,” was 
the woman who with all her zeal upon his authorities. But when they recount the the day when Hamilcar, in alliance with 
unpopular sides and for bold causes, never natural results which followed on the estab- one great Greek city, was defeated by 
lost tolerance for the world of folly'and of lishment of mob-rule he thinks that “ we another, and his army put to the sword 
intolerance, except only “ when she thought may perhaps detect some touches of a pen or reduced to slavery. The sad day was 
of it as the'world condemning her mother.” hostile to democracy ” (II. 375). And again, when the grandson of Hamilcar, welcomed 
• Lionel Johnson. when Diodorus tells us how, when the to Sicily by the Greeks as their deliverer 

__ Syracusan democrats gained the upper hand, from the most odious of Syracusan tyrants, 

-- «< f.jjg obief m en were sent away, and other avenged the death of his ancestor by 


lost tolerance for the world of folly and of lishment of mob-rule he thinks tha 
intolerance, except only “ when she thought may perhaps detect some touches of 
of it as the world condemning her mother.” hostile to democracy (11.375). And 
Lionel Johnson. when Diodorus tells us how, wh 


The History of Sicily from the Earliest 
Times. By E. A. Freeman. Vols. I. and 
H. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

(Second Notice.) 


“ the chief men were sent away, and other avenged the death of his ancestor by 
good and able men who might have done razing Himera to the ground, after most 

_ _ .1_• _ A_ _ - 111 _1 _ J 1L. • _A_ 1 J _J 1 


f ood service to the Commonwealth were led of the inhabitants had escaped by night. 

y these warnings to keep aloof from public The advent of the Greek settlers is 
affairs,” Mr. Freeman explains away the called the “coming of the crusaders,” 
account as “a picture clearly borrowed and the Greek attempt to expel the earlier 


Having discussed the problems connected from some rhetorical enemy of democracy ” Phoenician colonists is termed 


with the prehistoric races, Mr. Freeman 
devotes the remainder of his space to the 
foundation and growth of the foreign colonies, 
Phoenician and Greek. We are here con¬ 
fronted with the question whether the ideal 
historian should be absolutely free from 
bias. Ranke, who approaches nearest to 
this standard, is unquestionably dull, while 
the unconcealed partisanship of Macaulay, 
Froude, and Grote have helped to make 
them readable. 


(II. 334). And when Aristotle, the great crusade.” As for holiness, it seems strange 
master of political science, speaks of the to employ such a term to the “ unspeakable ” 
Syracusan democracy as “ unruly and dis- Greek—cruel, treacherous, and addicted to 
orderly,” Mr. Freeman observes that this unnatural vices, though it may be admitted 
“is the common way of speaking of all that the “holy crusade” of the Greeks 


democracies by those who stand aloof from in Sicily was less atrocious than some 
practical politics.” other holy crusades, such as the extermina- 

Naturally, Mr. Freeman doeB scant justice tion of the Albigenses, the merciless crusad- 
to the wise and splendid rulers—in tech- ing massacres at Antioch and Jerusalem, or 

1 __n _ j ti a _i_ it i . n_ii _.f at_ __lib* -i .i m _»-i«_ 


nical phrase called “ tyrants ” by the Greeks the pillage of the wealthiest of Christian 
—to whom the rapia expansion of Sicily capitals by the licentious freebooters of the 


Mr. Freeman being, as everyone knows, a in wealth and power must be attributi 


keen politician, it is difficult for him to write 
political history with impartiality. In fact, 
the bias is so manifest that it creates a 
prejudice against the causes which are 
espoused. A diligent student of Thucy¬ 
dides, he has faded to learn the lesson 
taught by the great master. Democracy, 


They may also claim the merit, or demerit, 


capitals by the licentious freebooters of the 
Fourth Crusade. 

The Phoenicians are constantly spoken of 


of that destruction of the Etruscan navy by as “barbarians,” and their religion as the 


which the Western Mediterranean was worship of Moloch. The Greeks, doubtless, 
opened to the commercial enterprise of used the word fiapfiapoi to designate races 
Syracuse; of that crushing defeat of whose language differed from their own; 
Carthage at Himera which gave the Greeks but the English word “ barbarian ” has 
the dominion of the island, and of the policy acquired another meaning, and it is either 


of the worst kind—the despotism of ignorant bringing about tl 
and irresponsible mobs, swayed by dema- literature and art. 
gogues through appeals to their interests or Mr. Freeman ie 
their passions. The " fresh life and fulness well-balanced poli 


inging about the golden age of Sicilian be called “barbarians” in the same sense 
erature and art. that the dwellers in the Celestial Empire 

Mr. Freeman is even more unfair to the call the nations of the West barbarians 
all-balanced political institutions of Car- and foreign devils. But when we re- 


their passions. The " fresh life and fulness well-balanced political institutions of Car- and foreign devils. But when we re- 
of life” at Syracuse began with the lynching thage, praised alike by Aristotle and by Cato member that to these “barbarians ” 
of Tydarion and others “by the well-dis- —the constitution under which she acquired a the Greeks owed the first elements of 
posed citizens,” the account of which reads vast colonial empire, an immense commerce, civilisation and artistic culture, it seems 
like the recent lynching of Italians “ by the and boundless wealth, and which gave her strange to read that it was contact with the 
well-disposed citizens” of New Orleans, an unexampled political stability, lasting for Greeks that “awakened artistic tastes in 
The “ fresh life and fulness of life ” next 


600 years. The secret lay in the the Punic mind” (II. 411). 


manifests itself in the odious tyranny of checks and limitations of political power. 
“ petalism,” the proscription by secret ballot The constitution resembled, in many 


of citizens who were supposed to be un¬ 
favourable to the new order of things, 
followed by its natural result, the exclusion 
or the retirement of all the ablest men from 
politics and public life. When the republican 
armies are defeated the cry of treason is 
raised; and, as in the Franco-German war, 
Nous sommes Irakis forms the convenient ex¬ 
planation of inevitable disaster. The incom- 


respects, that which worked so well in 


the Punic mind” (II. 411). This is a per¬ 
verse inversion of the facts. It was from 
these “ barbarians ” that the rude tribes of 
Hellas derived their first knowlege of 


Venice. It was aristocratic in its basis, metals and of writing, of precious gums 
combining monarchical and oligarchic and spices, of ship-building, masomy, and 


elements, with certain democratic checks music. A large propi 
which gave the commons a voice and due words in Greek are PI 


ortion of the culture- 
‘hoenician loan-words. 


influence in the state, protecting them from The terms used by the Greeks to designate 
oppression, but not entrusting them with the musical instruments, such as the harp, the 
uncontrolled conduct of affairs. lyre, and the flute, the words for metal, 

This is the real “ unity of history.” The gold, and bronze, for the sapphire and the 
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jasper, for myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, wax, 
ana wine, for the finer kinds of pottery, 
for the chiton itself, for the linen of which it 
was made, and for the precious dye which 
tinged it, are all Phoenician. The siglos 
is the same word as the Phoenician shekel, 
and the mina is the mm. To the 
Phoenicians works of supreme artistic ex¬ 
cellence are assigned by Homer. Achilles 
proposes as a prize a silver bowl pre¬ 
eminent in beauty, “ since skilful Sidomans 
had wrought it well.” Phoenician craftsmen 
built and furnished the temple of Solomon. 
Artistic bowls of bronze from Cyprus and 
Assyria testify to the skill of Phoenician 
artists, whose very names are found in¬ 
scribed on the splendid paterae from Pales¬ 
trina. 

The perpetual talk about the “ Eternal 
Cause,” the “ Eternal Strife ” between 
“ Hellas and Canaan,” between “ Aryan 
and Semitic man,” is misleading as well as 
wearisome. In no correct sense can the 
Phoenicians be called the “ men of Canaan,” 
while ethnologists would be supremely 
grateful for the exhibition of an authentic 
specimen of “ Aryan man.” Till this Aryan 
man is found, the word “ Aryan ” must be 
considered merely os a philological term 
designating a class of inflective languages 
spoken by races of heterogeneous origin. 

It is no less a misuse of words to 
say of the battle of Salamis that “ Hellas 
against Canaan was the cause to be 
judged on that memorable day.” It 
would be less incorrect to say that the 
cause to be judged on that day was the 
cause of the Asiatio Greeks against their 
Athenian oppressors than to say that it was 
the cause of Hellas against Canaan. The 
Persians were in no sense “ men of Canaan”; 
and in the fleet of Xerxes the ships of the 
Asiatic and insular Greeks were actually 
more numerous than the ships compulsorily 
furnished by the Phoenicians. 

It is an abuse of language to call the 
Phoenicians barbarians, but it is an abuse 
of history systematically to represent 
Moloch as the name of the deity they 
worshipped. Of this there is no evidence, 
or rather the evidence is the other way. 
In the Phoenician inscriptions from Sicily, 
which Mr. Freeman unaccountably omits to 
notice, we have the names of Phoenician 
gods, and these names appear again and 
again in similar inscriptions from Athens, 
Sardinia, Malta, Carthage, and Sidon ; but 
the name of Moloch is never found. This 
constant reference to Moloch seems to be 
intended to suggest, in invidiam, that human 
sacrifice was a chief element in the Phoe¬ 
nician religion. But when Mr. Freeman 
contrasts what he calls “the creed of 
Athen6 and the creed of Moloch,” he 
should remember that, if human sacrifice 
was practised in Carthage, it was also 
practised, as we read in what has been 
called the Bible of the Greeks, by the 
Homeric heroes. And when, only the other 
day, a bottle of blood-red wine was broken 
by our Queen over the stem of a vessel to 
be launched, we recognise a survival of 
human sacrifice as practised at no very 
remote period by our own Scandinavian 
ancestors. 

The contest between the religions of the 


Greeks and Semites is represented as a 
contest between good and evil, light and 
darkness. This is essentially misleading. 
The chief Phoenician deities wore Esmun, 


a beneficent healing deity, to whom the 
great temple at Carthage was dedicated, 
and who was identified with Aesculapius 
by the Greeks. Next comes Baal Samin, 
the Just One, the “lord of heaven”; and 
Melcarth, who at Dorian Corinth, and pro¬ 
bably at Dorian Syracuse, was reverenced 
under his Semitic name of Melicertes, and 
elsewhere by the Greek name of Heracles. 
From Sicily itself we have inscriptions to 
Baal Hammon, the “ sun lord,” who is 
identified both with Zeus and Crenus, and 
to Astarte, “the heavenly maiden,” who 
became the Artemis and Aphrodite of the 
Greeks. In fact, the Greek mythology, so 
far as it was not a rude rural paganism, was 
mainly derived from the Phoenician teachers. 
The myths of Apollo, Ares, Adonis, Aphrodite, 
Artemis, Heracles, Cronus, Zeus, are mainly 
Phoenician loan-myths. 

The conquest of Sicily by the Norman ad¬ 
venturers belon gs also to the ‘ ‘Eternal Strife. ” 
The name of Roger is inscribed “ on the 
bede-roll of the men who won their choicest 
laurels in the Eternal Cause” (II. 161). 
Roger comes as the champion of the “ creed 
of Christ ” against “ the creed of Mahomet. 

It is true that Roger extorted from the 
Pope the title of perpetual and hereditary 
Legate of the Holy See, and the right to wear 
the mitre and the dalmatic; but, when we find 
that Rome was pillaged by Roger’s Moslem 
levies, that a descendant of Roger led his 
Saracens against the Popo, that Turks 
fought against Venice under the banner of 
St. Peter, and that the Greek Emperor Alexius 
enlisted several thousand Turks to fight 
againstRobertGuiscard,the “Eternal Strife,” 
it must be admitted, seems to have got some¬ 
what mixed. And, when we find the here 
ditary Legate of the Holy See, clad in mitre 
and dalmatic, discussing ethics or science 
with Moslem Doctors, or posing as an 
Oriental sultan in his seraglio, surrounded 
by eunuchs and odalisques, it becomes diffi 
cult to decide what is light and what is 
darkness in the “ Eternal Cause” of which 
Roger is the laureate champion. 

Isaac Taylor. 


A Light Load. By Dollie Radford. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

Under the prettily and whimsically modest 
title of A Light Load Mrs. Radford has 
published a little book of poems, only sixty 
four pages in length—a tiny, fragile load 
indeed, but not less exquisite than it 
unsubstantial. It is a book of songs, and 
the songs are full of instinctive music, 
which soars naturally. They have the 
choice, unsought felicity of a nature essen 
tially lyrical. Always finished in style, 
with the distinction which can never be 
acquired, they have almost an air of 
impromptu, and one might imagine the 
writer to be little conscious of the process 
by which they have come to be so finished 
With certain delicate, remote echoes of the 
poets who have written the most haunting 
lyrics—of Heine, of Tennyson—they have 
the originality of a single temperament, of 


which one feels they are the direct outcome, 
the spontaneous, sincere expression. And 
this temperament, emotional as it is, has 
attained to see life steadily, to aoeept the 
hours of joy and of sadness without extra¬ 
vagant outcry. There is a restraint, a sense 
of measure, in the expression of varying 
moods, which {jives a singular charm to 
these really passionate and deeply-felt lyrics. 
In the lines placed by way of dedication at 
the beginning—lines which any poet might 
be proud to nave written—there is a thrill 
of profound emotion which comes with all 
the stronger effect on account of the 
strenuous quietness of the lines in which it 
is expressed: 

“ The love within my heart for thee 
Before the world was had its birth, 

It is the part God gives to me 
Of the great wisdom of the earth.” 

These four lines seem to have something 
final about them—seem to say concerning 
the supreme devotion, the sacrament and 
worship of love, all that needs to be said. 
Something of the same fineness of appro¬ 
priate expression occurs again and again, in 
something the same inevitable way, in many 
parts of the book. Here are some lines 
which have not a little of Wordsworth’s 
“ natural magic ” of feeling and style—toe 
perfect communion with Nature bringing 
with it the perfect expression:— 

“ Upon your brow the great wise trees ] 

Will breathe, and something sweet 
Will reach you from the fragrant gri-ss 
You press beneath your feet, 

And some fair spirit of the fields, 

Peaceful and happy-eyed, 

Will find a way into your heart, 

I think, and there abide.” 

Again, in another order of emotion: 

“ Dear love, my pulses throb and start 
To-night with longings sweet and new, 
And young hopes beat within a heart 
Grown old in loving you.” 

And yet again, in a stanza which has some¬ 
thing curiously rare and intimate, so subtle 
a simplicity, and, in the last line, a touch of 
inexpressible magic: 

“ My unseen brother and sister, 

Who dwell 'neath the roofs we pass, 

Are you sad and weary with toil and care ? 

Mv rest is full, I have rest to spare, 

I whisper it through your grass.” 

Hero, too—to give a longer quotation—is a 
lyric which has again something of “ natural 
magic ”: 


“ Amid a crown of radiant hills, 

A little wood with blossoms rare 
Breathes sweetly, while the young lark trills 
His new-learnt melody and fills 
The fragrant air. 

Among its boughB the fresh winds play, 

And, where the spreading branches part, 
The sunlight drops from spray to spray, 

And seeks the ferny streams which play 
Within its heart. 

And there the wild bee fills his cells, 

And murmurs through the golden hours, 
And charmdd fancies and sweet spells 
Are woven in the tall bluebells 
And cuckoo-flowers. 

There many a mossy bank entwined 
With shining leaves awaits our choice ; 

Come swiftly, love, my soul unbind 
With thy dear looks, that it may find 
Its prisoned voice.” 

This Light Load, this book of songs and 
snatches, so musical, so finished, so tenderly 
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sincere, so full of contentment in love, of 
delight in the flowers and birds of spring, 
has the charm of a gracious unity—the 
unity, as I have said, of a special tempera¬ 
ment. This augurs well for the future of a 
very genuine poet, whose first hook is already 
so full of exquisite accomplishment. So 
small a volume can scarcely be expected to 
conquer the attention of a public which 
takes its poetry unwillingly, but in big 
doses. It will win its way, however, I am 
sure, to the grateful regard of that select 

f iublic within the public which really cares 
or poetry, and would give most epics for a 
perfect song. 

Arthur Symons. 


THREE PLEAS FOR LIBERTY. 

A Plea for Liberty: an Argument Against 
Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. 
Edited by Thomas Mackay. (John 
Murray.) 

“ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” — 
Socialism New and Old. By W. M 
Graham. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The Eight Hours Bay. By Sidney Webb 
and Harold Cox. (Walter Scott.) 

We have probably to wait a long time for 
the great work on the politics of an indus¬ 
trial society which shall reduce to order 
our confused ideas and mark plainly the 
path of progress. In the meantime we have 
to piece together our theories as best we may 
from occasional observation, from blue 
books, and from one-sided treatises. For 
such as are troubled in their minds about the 
vexed question of state inteference, it would 
be worth while to read one after the other 
the three books here grouped together. We 
have put Prof. Graham as the moderate man 
between the two extremes; but the order of 
reading matters little. The reader will 
not find in them, or in all of them together, 
a solution of the question—when he has 
read them, he may, like Lord Eldon, simply 
doubt; but he will at least see that the 
question is a very difficult one, and that is 
something. 

In A Plea for Liberty Mr. Thomas Mackay 
(the author of a recent book on The English 
Poor, in which “the inoculation of the 
masses with the instincts of property ” was 
laid down as the true line of social reform) 
has brought together twelve essays by 
twelve ardent believers in Individualism, 
each of whom confines himself more or less 
closely to a special part of the field, and 
whose common purpose is to show that the 
state touches nothing which it does not 
spoil, Mr. Herbert Spencer crowning the 
work with an introductory essay entitled 
“ From Freedom to Bondage,” in which he 
renews, in a tone of gloomy infallibility, his 
warnings of the fatal result of abandon¬ 
ing the rigime of contract for the regime 
of status. Some of the essays have a 

f eneral scope; and one of these, on “The 
limits of Liberty,” by Mr. Wordsworth 
Donnisthorpe, very brightly written and 
showing a healthy distrust of abstract prin¬ 
ciples, serves, though perhaps undesignedly, 
the useful purpose of correcting the exag- ■ 
geration of much of the rest of the book. J 


Industrial legislation, the tyranny and 
selfishness of state socialism in Australia, 
trade unionism new and old, the use of 
capital by the state and by the individual, 
free education, the housing of the working 
classes, the post office, free libraries, ana 
electric lighting—these are the texts on 
which the various writers discourse. The 
design is to show by illustrations the 
encroachments on liberty from which we 
are suffering, and which in their cumulative 
effect mean, as the editor thinks, “ the 
gradual and insidious advance of a dull and 
enervating pauperism.” 

In his Socialism New and Old, Prof. 
Graham has no particular theory to push. 
He devotes the greater part of his work to a 
critical review of Socialism in its different 
forms, giving special attention to the Collec¬ 
tivist Socialism of to-day, based on Karl 
Marx’s theory of value; and having reached 
the conclusion that Universal Collectivism is 
an impossible cure for the evils most com¬ 
plained of (namely, the undue share which 
employing capitalists on the one hand, and 
landlords and other non-workers on the 
other hand, obtain under the present system), 
he proceeds to consider how far the more 
moderate proposals of the state Socialists are 
practicable, dealing with such matters as 
landholding, inheritance, wages, the eight 
hours day, and the extension of govern¬ 
ment management in the sphere of 
industry. Speaking very cautiously— so 
cautiously, indeed, that it is sometimes 
difficult to understand his exact position— 
he argues that in many ways the state can 
exercise a beneficial control, and may use¬ 
fully extend its functions without fear that 
the extension will end in the slavery which 
Mr. Spencer predicts. Yet even if Socialism 
were slavery, says Prof. Graham, “ it would 
still be a question of the comparison of the 
degree of slavery under the present system 
with that under Socialism full-blown.” In 
our modern communities there is no real 
freedom for the property-less, and by the 
force of the state something can be done to 
diminish the existing inequalities of oppor¬ 
tunity. So that Prof. Graham also con¬ 
cludes with a plea for liberty. 

Lastly, we have from Mr. Sidney Webb 
and Mr. Harold Cox a vtry elaborately 
constructed argument in favour of state 
restriction of the hours of labour; and we 
may say of their work generally that it is 
in many respects a valuable contribution to 
the literature of State Socialism, written 
with great ability, full of information, and 
grappling with the subject in a serious and 
practical manner. They sketch the history 
of the eight hours movement, discuss the 
economic, sanitary, and social results of an 
eight hours day, and deal with the different 
modes of obtaining it. They are in favour 
of its prompt introduction in government 
work and in the case of special industries; 
for the rest, they propose to apply a prin¬ 
ciple of “trade option,” giving to the 
majority of the workers in any trade the 
power to obtain a legal limitation of the 
hours of labour in that trade. And on what 
ground do they advocate this interference ? 
Simply on this: that the liberty of some 
must be curtailed in order that the liberty 


of others may be extended. Hero also is a 
plea for liberty. 

Which is the wisest plea is not a question 
for discussion in the columns of the Academy ; 
yet one may fairly protest even here against 
the calm assumption of Mr. Spencer and his 
disciples that science is manifestly on the 
side of Individualism, and that socialistic 
legislation is the outcome of foolish senti¬ 
ment and hasty ignorance. What they have 
done is to set forth in a very forcible way 
the evils of interference; but they have 
hardly made any attempt to measure the 
undoubted evils of uncontrolled competition. 
This one-sided teaching is useful enough; 
but it is pamphleteering and not science. 
And until they show a greater readiness to 
look at the question in all its aspects, they 
cannot hope to persuade us that the balance 
of good is on the side of leaving social evils 
to settle themselves. 

G. P. Mac don ell. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Creatures of Circumstance. By H. G. Hutch¬ 
inson. In 3 vols. (Longmans.) 

Jerome. By Annabel Gray. In 3 vols. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Wedlock and its Skeleton Key. By Hope 
Huntly. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Orlando Figgins, fyc. By Mrs. A. Marks. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

A New England Nun. By M. E. Wilkins. 
(Osgood & Co.) 

Trash. By Mrs. George Blagden. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

A Child’s Romance. By Pierre Loti. (Keean 
Paul & Co.) 

A Novel Novel. By Twenty Authors. (Offices 
of “ The Gentlewoman.”) 

Readers of Creatures of Circumstance will, it 
is to be feared, receive several disappoint¬ 
ments. This is to be regretted, because 
the work appeals in its way to many widely 

diverse sympathies, and will be enjoyed_ 

in parts—by totally different classes mnn ng 
the patrons of fiction. The author is a 
sportsman, a cricketer, and the editor of 
the volume on Golf in the popular “ Bad¬ 
minton Library.” His descriptions, where 
they involve any reference to his favourite 
subjects, are delightful. Old Slocombe, the 
cricketing veteran and enthusiast, who was 
wont to declare that “my fayther was the 
fastest bowler in all England; he was as 
big round his arm as I am round my leg,” 
is a man whose counterpart is to be found 
in two out of every three village clubs in. 
England; and no sooner do we make his 
acquaintance than he takes his legitimately- 
earned place among us as a study from the 
life. Nor is the writer by any means an 
indifferent hand in the department of pure 
romance, so that, on the whole, his first 
volume is a charming one, recalling some 
of Whyte Melville’s happiest efforts, and 
raises our highest expectations. The second 
volume is, unfortunately, a woeful contrast. 
In order to get over a period of twelve 
months or so, while events are ripening for 
the conclusion of the story, we are trans¬ 
ferred to America, and treated to a good 
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deal of commonplace description, which is 
scarcely likely to prove interesting to a 
generation heartily sick by this time of 
ranches, cowboys, and the Wild West. The 
character of the narrative no doubt improves 
considerably in the third volume, but it is 
spoiled by a curiously weak ending. Sybil 
Davies, who has married Lord Morningham 
in a fit of pique, and cordially detests him, 
has been in love with Robert Burscough, 
the hero, and will continue to be in love 
with him to the end of the chapter. No one 
will for a moment believe in the hysterical 
declaration of hers which ends the story, to 
tho effect that all these deep-rooted feelings 
of a lifetime are for ever changed, in con¬ 
sequence of a rather cold letter written by 
Robert with a view of extricating himself 
from some of the difficulties of the situation. 
Nevertheless, there is plenty of good stuff 
in the book, and we shall welcome with 
pleasure another effort by the same hand, 
provided there is no Wild West in it. 

There are all the materials of a good 
story in Jerome. The artistic young dilet¬ 
tante and enthusiast, hopelessly infatuated 
with a Parisian prima donna nearly twice 
his age, who, unknown to him, has once 
been the mistress of his own father; the 
cynical and sensitive father himself; Mr. 
North, the rascally family lawyer; Virginia 
Brooke, the half-savage Creole heiress, and 
a host of other characters, are all excellent 
in conception, and, if only they were left in 
peace to pursue their own devices, would 
evolve for themselves a sufficiently enter¬ 
taining series of actions. As it is, tire poor 
creatures are literally done to death. The 
author, who, somewhere or other, alludes 
with approval to that “condensation of 
thought which gives the greatest effect of 
narrative in a few brief phrases,” exhibits 
in her own writings a singular lack of the 
faculty of condensation. Opportunity is 
taken to make capital out of each fresh 
situation ; and the processes of analysis and 
dissection are carried to such an alarming 
extent, in flashy imitation of George Eliot, 
that no one would be more surprised than 
Jerome Lorimer himself, or his father 
Harold, or Iris, the opera-singer, at the 
voluminous machinery actuating their most 
ordinary proceedings. In the few places 
where Miss Gray permits herself to write 
with simplicity, her story is very pleasant 
reading ; but the pages are rare which are 
not disfigured by tawdry mannerisms and 
attempts at fine writing embellished by 
quotations, which often result in such bathos 
as the following: 

“ Mighty Sol appeared at the dawn of day, 
lighting up every nook and comer with Ins 
powerful rays; but very often the great 
luminary of day rendered himself conspicuous 
by his absence, and, so far as appearance went, 
made himself ‘ more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance.’ ” 

Wedlock and its Skeleton Key is to be in¬ 
cluded in the category of “ novels with a 
purpose,” though the particular breach of 
moral law which it denounces is scarcely of 
sufficient prevalence to come within reach of 
public indignation. Julius Vincent, a 
famous cabinet minister, while still in the 
full tidp of popularity and success, suddenly 


retires into private life, and shuts himself 
up with his two daughters in a secluded 
mansion on the coast of Cornwall. He has 
been mainly instrumental in passing the 
law which allows a divorced man or woman 
to marry again ; and by a singular fatality 
the first woman to take advantage of the 
law is his own divorced wife, who marries 
the partner of her guilt. It is not quite 
apparent whether we are to understand 
that his retirement from public life is due 
to remorse consequent upon the share he 
has taken in the enactment of the law. But 
the story throughout is a commentary on 
the violation permitted by such law of the 
teaching contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount; and the trouble which subsequently 
befalls Ruby, the elder daughter, arises 
from the fact that her betrothed husband 
turns out to be a divorce whose former wife 
is still alive. Apart from its strongly pro¬ 
nounced views upon this point, about which 
it is scarcely necessary to offer an opinion, 
the book contains carefully drawn characters, 
and is well managed as regards plot and 
action. 

One or two fairly good collections of short 
tales are on our list this week. “ Orlando 
Figgins,” by Mrs. Alfred Marks, is an 
amusing story, and fully up to magazine 
mark. “ SImpi,” the second story in the 
same volume, describes the solution of a 
difficult cipher, and scarcely calls for any 
comment; but “ Ground up in-his own Mill ” 
and “ The Ghost in the Albany ” are well 
worth reading. 

Another hook of the same sort is A New 
England Nun, with which are bound up 
twenty-three other stories. They are all 
descriptive of American life of a homely 
type. Possibly they may be found too 
homely and too American to secure for their 
author here the high reputation which she 
has so quickly attained on the other side of 
the Atlantic ; but they abound in quiet 
humour and neat character portraits, which 
suggest, without any conscious imitation, 
the supreme touch of Jane Austen. 

Trash, a book for boys and girls, is a tale 
of Brittany in the last century. It is prettily 
told, and is sufficiently stocked with dun¬ 
geons, hidden treasures, sliding panels, and 
other mysteries to make it amply enter¬ 
taining to the readers for whom it is written. 

Though there is little that will prove 
attractive to children in A Child’s Romance, 
by the new nember of the French Academy, 
we need hardly say that the book is a 
genuinely artistic production. It describes 
with peculiar imaginative force the inner life 
and emotions of a dreamy, sensitive boy, 
commencing from tho earliest recollections 
of infancy, and dealing with the history of 
nearly fifteen years’ growth. Some of these 
reminiscences of the confused ideas of child¬ 
hood are conveyed with charming skill and 
exquisite pathos. 

The shillingsworth entitled A Novel Novel 
is chiefly remarkable for the manner of its 
production. The first chapter having 
appeared in the pages of a magazine, con¬ 
tinuations of the story were invited from 
contributors, and each succeeding week a 
chapter was chosen from those sent in for 


competition. The result has been a “ literary 
mosaic,” the work of twenty different authors 
all labouring independently of each other. 
As for the story itself, it is by no means so 
incoherent as might be supposed. Starting 
with the sudden and inexplicable disappear¬ 
ance of Seringa Duchess of Mowbray, on 
her wedding day, the narrative immediately 
brings us to the Continent, where we find 
her in the hands of the villain who calls 
himself her father, and who by the exercise 
of almost superhuman ingenuity manages 
for a considerable time to elude the detec¬ 
tives on his track. The manner in which 
mysteries are finally solved and due justice 
awarded is not beyond the bounds of possi¬ 
bility ; and as there is plentiful use made of 
chloroform, drugged potions, daggers, and 
so forth, the work may be considered a 
legitimate “ shocker.” 

John Barbow Allen. 


TWO BOOKS ON CONTINENTAL 
SOVEREIGNS. 

The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. By 
Politikos. (Fisher Unwin.) This volume con¬ 
tains a series of biographies of reigning Euro¬ 
pean sovereigns. It is, in fact, a reprint of 
papers that have appeared in the Leisure Hour, 
though no allusion is made to their earlier 
publication. Politikos (whoever he may be) is 
no believer in “ the divinity that doth hedge a 
king,” but, on tho other hand, he describes 
kings in a not unsympathetic spirit. Indeed, 
according to him, all the boys in Dame Europa’s 
school are good boys—all “strive to do their 
duty in that exalted station of life to which 
they have been called.” When we say all, 
there is one exception, one black sheep ; and 
that is Milan, ex-king of Servia. We are far 
from attempting to whitewash the Charles II. 
of Servia, whose selfishness and cowardice have 
made him a by-word through Europe ; but it 
hardly lies with Politikos to be severe on King 
Milan, when he passes so lightly over similar 
conduct in the late King of Holland and 
another monarch still alive. But the ex-Mngle 
of the Balkans has offended against the 
convenances as well as against the moralities, 
and has been sent to Coventry by his brother 
sovereigns as a disgrace to their cloth. 
Servia is not the only little country that has 
suffered through its ruler. Denmark is another 
case in point; but then King Christian, though 
a would-be despot, is a man of irreproachable 
private character. Therefore Politikos slurs 
over King Christian’s unconstitutional rule by 
referring to the Danes as “not an easy people 
to govern,” and to the “democratic ideas” 
that “ have considerable vogue ” in Denmark : 

“ It would be difficult to find upon a European 
throne a person more upright, excellent, and 
loyal, or a more perfect gentleman in manners 
and education than the King qf Denmark.” 

This is all very well, but the practical man 
would ask, How does he transact his business of 
constitutional sovereign ? The answer is, “ Very 
ill.” The republican historian of the future 
will probably have little space to dwell on the 
private lives of monarchs, but will be more 
disposed to give a word of commendation to the 
author of the Serb constitution than to the 
breaker of the Danish constitution. Politikos 
writes in a kindly strain of all the leading 
sovereigns of Europe. Of none does he write 
with more appreciation than of the Sultan, of 
none with more discrimination than of the 
Emperor of Germany. “ Can any good thirg 
come out of Turkey r ” Politikos answers this 
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question in the affirmative, so far as the Sultan 
isoonoemed. 

“ That the present Sultan is a serious man whose 
entire energy and ability are devoted to the 
affairs of G ivemment, the reforms he has 
institute! prove. That his private life resembles 
much more that of an English gentleman than the 
popular idea of an Oriental prince, is f amiliar to 
all who reside at Constantinople. Among other 
financial reforms, he has consistently discouraged 
the expenditure on the harem. Be himself Is 
practically a monogamist, and has no more legal 
wives than four, the number obligatory upon a 
Sultan, and to none does he show special favour. 
That his harem is nevertheless largely populated 
arises from the customs of his land and of his 
dynasty. He, personally, would be glad enough to 
get rid of his three hundred present spouses, who 
merely cost him money, and often are the causes 
of those palace revolutions too common in Oriental 
lands. But, as we all know, the force of custom 
is not so easily broken. Thus, on his birthday, 
and on twenty other days of the year, the Sultan 
invariably receives from his adopted mother the 
present of a beautiful slave; and this young lady 
has forthwith to be transferred to his establishment 
in the capacity of harem dame, with a household 
of her own, consisting of at least four eunuchs and 
six female servants, to say nothing of horses, 
carriages, and grooms. Multiply the number of 
these establishments by three hundred, and it 
ceases to be astonishing that the expenditure 
on the Sultan’s Civil List should amount to 
£4,000,000 sterling a year. A large item in this 
sum represents the dowers which the Sultan pays 
to his slaves when he marries them to favourite 
officials. About one hundred are married from the 
palace annually, and each of them is entitled to 
receive £10,000. Unfortunately, the bridegroom 
who takes a wife from the Sultan’s hands must, at 
his earliest convenience, make a present of a slave 
to keep the staff of the imperial seraglio up to its 
proper figure. The Sultan—those who know him 
affirm—loathes the whole thing; but there are too 
many vested interests engaged in keeping the 
imperial harem supplied with wives, and if the 
Snltan were to cashier his entire female establish¬ 
ment, he would certainly be deposed or murdered. 
Sir William White is said to have advised His 
Majesty to reduce his establishment by not filling 
up vacancies; but this is not easy, seeing that eveiy 
cabinet minister and pasha of note looks to pass¬ 
ing his daughter through the Sultan’s harem as a 
simple means of securing her a marriage portion, 
with the title of salidi, which may be construed as 
‘ princess ’ ” (p. 15). 

The article on William II., Emperor of 
Germany, is excellent both in tone and style. 
Speaking on February 20 last (since the present 
work left the press), the young autocrat thus 
addressed the Diet of Brandenburg: 
“ Brandenburgers, your Margrave is speaking 
to you! Follow him through thick and thin, 
wherever he shall lead you.” If Politikos can¬ 
not he called a follower of the Emperor 
“through thick and thin,” he certainly ranks 
among nis most sympathetic admirers. The 
following description of William II. of Germany 
may be taken as a happy specimen of the 
author’s style and critical acumen: 

“ His psychology is certainly a curious study, and 
Europe watches with sotno little astonishment, and 
no little anxiety, the acts and deeds of the son of 
Frederick ni It cannot yet understand the 
abnormal mixture of contradictory qualities 
exhibited by his conduct, his insatiable activity, 
combined with a marked tendency to reverie, 
almost to mysticism, his extraordinary taste for 
military affairs, his autocracy, and, on the other 
hand, the passionate initiation he has taken in 
humanitarian and social reforms, of which the 
realisation seems totally irreconcilable with the 
existence of an autocratic and military State” 

(p. 160). 

All who seek for European peace must join in 
the wish expressed by the President of the 
Reichstag, in proposing the Emperor’s health 
on his last birthday; that the young Sovereign 
of Germany, “ a captain on the bridge,” may 
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indeed prove to be “a captain with a living 
consciousness of his responsibility, with a firm 
will and indefatigable eye, and with the strength 
of a soldier of God.” The present work can be 
recommended to those who wish to study con¬ 
temporary history in a pleasant form. It has 
some interesting illustrations, and has been well 
got up for publication. We have observed only 
one misprint, but we miss an index. 

Elizabeth of Roumania. By Blanche Roose¬ 
velt. (Chapman & Hall.) This book is a 
study of the work and character of the Queen 
of Roumania, well known in the world of 
letters as “Carmen Sylva.” Miss Roosevelt 
describes Rouinania as 

“a modem kingdom, with gas, electricity, and 
machinery; and nearly three thousand miles of 
railway, silvering mountain, and valley and 
metropolis; Roumania, which has joined her 
provinces and freed her slaves, whose capital 
town (Bucharest) is rightly called the Paris of the 
Orient; whose society is polished like the best 
European society ” (p. 44). 

The admiration of Miss Roosevelt for the 
royal authoress is doubtless sincere; but, if we 
were to judge by her “study” alone, she 
knows little of the interesting country of which 
Carmen Sylva is the queen. In the Preface, 
which is the most interesting portion of her 
book, Miss Roosevelt shows that the social 
triumphs of her heroine are even greater than 
her literary. The furtherance of home indus¬ 
tries and the extension of national education 
will prove a more lasting monument to her 
memory even than her poems. The straggling 
capital of Roumania is said to cover as much 
ground as the .capital of France; but apart 
from this, any likeness Bucharest may have to 
Paris is only in the worst features of both. 
Miss Roosevelt tells us that, 

“after long and ardent counsels with prince, 
ministry, and social personages, it was decided to 
admit to the drawing-room every lady who had 
not been divorced more than once.” “ It was no 
uncommon thing to notice a lady with her third 
husband, the two former divorced ones being in 
the same room, the last having been the first 
divorced to marry the second, the second put 
away for the third, the third set aside to take back 
the first.” 

No one „ who has travelled in the Danubian 
Principalities can charge Miss Roosevelt with 
exaggeration. The silent kmg comes in for an 
appreciative word: 

“ The king knows everything, is an inveterate 
reader, but one never hears him speak of his 
knowledge or his reading testes—rarely does he 
commit himself to an utterance which could in 
any way establish his likes or dislikes. Once 
touching a voluma of her Poems which lay un¬ 
dusted on the table, the Queen remarked with a 
laugh, 1 You see, he [the king] is proud of me 
and my work, but look at that—I don’t believe 
he has ever read one of my books.’ ” 

That the Queen of Roumania was an angel of 
mercy during the Russo-Turlrish war is well 
known; but the following anecdote has not, we 
believe, appeared before in on English book. 
Many soldiers preferred death to amputation. 
The Princess Elizabeth thought that if she could 
get one soldier to submit to a surgical operation 
others would follow, and thus many useful lives 
would be saved. Accordingly, she threw her¬ 
self on her knees by the bedside of an old 
soldier who had received a compound fracture 
of the leg: 

“‘lam not a beggar,’ he said proudly ; ‘ I’ll lose 
my life but not my honour.’ 

‘ Tis true,’ said the Princess, ‘ you are not a 
beggar, but lam. I have never prayed but to God,’ 
ana taking his hand she added, 1 but I now suppli¬ 
cate you to listen to His wish and mine. Let your 
leg be taken off, and spare your life to your family, 1 
to your country, and to me—’ 

‘ And if I consent, mid Minna, what then ’ ? 
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‘ What then ’ ! she said joyfully rising, and 
seizing his hand again. ‘ Why, I shall give you the 
most beautiful cork leg that can be made in Europe ; 
it shall work with springs, and when the war is 
over you Bhall come and dance at the palace with 
your sons.’ 

‘ I consent,’ ho said softly, ‘ but you must hold 
my hand during the operation ’ ” (p. 96.) 

The larger part of the volume before us is filled 
by the translation of two German tales by Car¬ 
men Sylva. Miss Roosevelt can find no words 
too strong to express her admiration for the 
Queen’s writings. She describes the tale 
entitled “ In Fetters,” as “ the work of a master 
mind” and “an astonishing study.” The 
characters are, she tells us, drawn “ with a 
directness, naturalness, force, and simplicity 
beyond all praise.” After such eulogy as this, 
we own to a painful surprise on reading the 
story. “In Fetters” is unnatural and revolt¬ 
ing to the last degree. It is to be regretted that 
a woman of high position and blameless life 
should have written a tale which no self- 
respecting woman should read. ‘ ‘ The Mother- 
in-Law ” is more powerful and less painful. 
The scenes from Roumanian life are well given. 
The description of the vintage and of the 
snowstorm are to the life. It is pleasant 
reading, though a breach of the Seventh 
Commandment forms the pivot of its plot. It 
is, after all, impossible to improve on the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Undiscriminating 
and lavish praise is not the only flaw in this 
book. Its language is involved and high- 
flown. The following rhapsody (with which 
our brief notioe must close) is a fair sample : 

“ She [Carmen Sylva] is a perfect Niagara of 
hidden resource, and has exercised her brains, and, 
like an acrobat or professional trapeze performer, 
constant practice has prepared her to be ready at 
all times for the most daring deeds. She can go 
on, and on, and on, and there always remains the 
exhaustless fount of lucid and purling inspiration, 
the which, without proper technique, would baffle 
the finest genius in the world to accomplish what 
Her Majesty accomplishes ” (p. 129). 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

In correction of an erroneous announcement 
in a former number of the Academy, we are 
asked to state that the Hibbert Lecturer for 
next year is Mr. Claude J. Montefiore, of Balliol 
College, Oxford; and that the subject of his 
lectures will be “The Hebrew Religion, its 
History and Development.” 

Messes. Methuen & Co. will publish in the 
autumn anew volume of poems by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Messes. W. & A. K. Joiinston, of Edinburgh, 
will be the publishers of the work on Heraldry , 
began by the late George Burnett, Lyon King 
of Arms, and completed by the Rev. John 
Woodward, of Montrose, which has already 
been announced in the Academy. It deals 
with the subject in both ancient and modern 
times, and in all countries. It will he in two 
volumes, containing forty-eight coloured plates, 
eight black-and-white plates, and over 100 cuts 
in the text. 

Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
commence next week a new series, devoted to 
belles lettres, with the issue of Mr. Herbert 
Baynes’ Dante and his Ideal. The volume will 
contain a portrait after Giotto’s fresco. 

Messes. Cassell & Company will issue 
next week Teaching in Three Continents : Per¬ 
sonal Notes of the Educational Systems of the 
World, by Mr. W. Catton Graaby. The book 
embodies the author’s observations on the 
systems of education adopted in Europe. 
America, and Australia, and includes an intro¬ 
duction by Dr. Harris, the United States 
Commissioner of Education at Washington. 
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The forthcoming work by the Hon. George 
Curzon on Persia will not be published till the 
autumn, when it will be issued in two large 
volumes by Messrs. Longman. The scope of 
the work has been extended in composition; 
and it will now supply a compendium of all 
the available knowledge about Modem Persia, 
containing, besides a description of the author’s 
own travels, accounts of all the principal 
provinces and cities in Persia, and chapters 
upon the Shah, Royal Family, Ministers, 
Government Institutions and Reforms, Army, 
Revenue, Resources, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Roads, and Railroads. In addition, the prin¬ 
cipal ruins will be described according to the 
latest results of archaeological research. Finally, 
there will be a discussion of the political prob¬ 
lems involved: of British and Russian policy 
in Persia; of the connexion of Persia with 
Central Asia, Afghanistan, and India; and 
of the probable future of the country. The 
Geographical Society are constructing a special 
map of Persia for the book, based upon the 
latest information ; and it will further contain 
nearly 100 illustrations and a complete biblio¬ 
graphy of Persian history, geography, and 
travel. In fact, it will aspire to be the standard 
work upon the country. 

A small but somewhat daring little work by 
a new writer from Australia, Mr. Arthur A. 
Lynch, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Ward & Downey. It is entitled Modern Authors', 
and it is a proposal to establish, not canons, 
but certain plastic principles of criticism, to be 
applied in a general way to the literatures of 
England, France, Germany, Norway, &c. The 
author will be found to break away from 
established methods of considering the subject, 
and to have opened up many new paths. He 
is, we believe, proposing to follow up this 
volume with others amplifying still further his 
views. 

A second series of “ Modem Men,” reprinted 
from the Natiortal Observer, will be issued 
shortly by Mr. Edward Arnold. It contains 
critical sketches of Lord Tonnyson, G. R. Sims, 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Schnadhorst, Walt Whitman, 
J. G. Blaine, Caran D'Ache, George Du Maurier, 
Salvini, Henry Irving, Cecil Rhodes, Henry 
Labouchere, Lord Justice Bowen, George 
Lewis, Charles Gounod, Hans Richter, Leo 
XIII., Archdeacon Farrar, M. de Blowitz, and 
Mark Twain. 

Messes. Isaac Pitman & Sons are about to 
issue in their phonetic shorthand a little volume 
entitled Two Trips to India, by Mr. T. A. Reed, 
giving a narrative of his professional and 
personal experiences during his recent visits to 
India as the official reporter of the Indian 
National Congress. 

The next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“Popular County Histories,” to be published 
shortly, will be The History of Nottinghamshire, 
by Mr. Cornelius Brown. 

The new volumes of Messrs. Sonnenschein’s 
“Social Science Series” for June will be The 
Co-operative Movement, by Miss Beatrice Potter, 
and Neighbourhood Guilds, by Dr. Stanton Coit. 

Messes. Hutchinson & Co. will issue im¬ 
mediately Marie Louise: the Return from Elba 
and the Hundred Days, which forms the next 
volume of thtir “ Famous Women of the French 
Court” series. 

Messes. Digby & Long have ready for im¬ 
mediate publication, as Volume IV. of their 
“ Albion Library of Fiction,” A Human Spider, 
by Edith Henderson. 

The next volume in the “Camelot Series” 
will be Rudolph Baumbach’s Tales from 
Wonderland, translated by Mrs. Helen B. Dole. 

Owino to its having been discovered that 
“ A Freak of Fate ” has already been adopted 


as a title by another author, the Earl of Desart, 
whose new novel has recently been announced 
under that title, is going to call his book 
“ Helen’s Vow.” 

The foreign refugees in the East of London 
form tlie subject of an illustrated article called 
“ A Day in Jew I And,” which will appear in 
Cassell's Saturday Journal, to be issued on 
Wednesday next, June 17. The particulars 
given are the result of a special investigation 
by the writer, and they throw considerable 
light upon the present condition and the general 
habits of the aliens who are in our midst. 

Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have 
been appointed agents for the sale of the publi¬ 
cations of the American Economic Associa¬ 
tion. 

The Jubilee of Cheltenham College is to be 
celebrated during the last week of the present 
month. After the prize distribution on Friday, 
June 26, a meeting will be held to inaugurate a 
movement for a jubilee memorial (to take the 
form of a new chapel), and in the evening the 
Old Cheltonian dinner will be held. Sir Henry 
James will preside, and the Archbishop of 
Dublin, Bishop Barry, John Morley, &c., have 
promised to attend. During the week four 
representations of the “ Birds ” of Aristophanes 
will be given. 

The annual conversazione of the Society of 
Arts will be held at the South Kensington 
Museum on Wednesday next, June 17. 

The Academic des Inscriptions has awarded 
the prix Bordin to M. Samuel Berger, for his 
treatise on the efforts made during the Carlo- 
vingian period to revise the text of the Latin 
Bible. 

Seveeal interesting leaflets connected with 
the English Puritan period have been added to 
the series of “ Old South Leaflets,” published by 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, U.8. They 
include the Petition of Right, presented by 
Parliament to King Charles in 1628, the Grand 
Remonstrance, the Solemn League and Coven¬ 
ant, the Agreement of the People, the Instru¬ 
ment of Government under which Cromwell 
began his government, and Cromwell’s First 
Speech to his Parliament. 

Messes. Macmillan have already issued a 
cheap edition of He Fell Among Thieves, the 
novel written jointly by Mr. D. Christie 
Murray and Mr. Henry Herman, which origin¬ 
ally appeared in two volumes last February. 
We may also mention that Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons have just published a popular 
edition, containing the two volumes in one, of 
Mr. C. F. Richardson’s American Literature, 
which was noticed in the Academy of July 30, 
1887, and February 16, 1889. 

The Theologische Literaturzeitung, while 
warmly praising the new edition of the 
“ Variorum Bible,” published last year by 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, remarks that 
there is no work to be compared with it in 
Germany. _ 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The name of the Hon. Samuel James Way, 
Chief Justice of South Australia, has been 
added to the list of those upon whom the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. is to be conferred at 
Oxford. 

At Cambridge, the honorary degree to be 
confered on Lord Walsingham, the new High 
Steward, should have been described as the 
“ complete ” degree of Doctor in Law, together 
with the remission of all charges for fees. We 
may also mention that the revised Grace 
oorrectly gives M. Taine’s Christian names as 
Hippolyte Adolphe, 


The Crewian oration at the Oxford Eneaenia 
this year falls to be delivered by the professor 
of pootry, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, who proposes to 
confine himself mainly to two subjects : the loss 
which the University has suffered by the deaths 
of Cardinal Newman and Dean Church; and 
the recent attacks on the study of Greek. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved the name of Mr. J. N. Keynes 
for the degree of Doctor in Science. Mr. 
Keynes, _ who holds the office of university 
lecturer in moral science, is best known by his 
Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic (second 
edition, 1887). 

In Congregation at Oxford, on Tuesday, the 
statute authorising the establishment of a day 
training, college for teachers in elementary 
schools in connexion with the University was 
approved by a majority of 70 votes to 29, 
despite the strenuous opposition of Prof. 
Case. 

A poetbait of Prof. G. F. Browne, painted 
by Miss K. M. Humphry, has been presented to 
the University of Cambridge by Sir George 
Humphry ; and it is proposed to place it in the 
custody of the syndicate for local examinations 
and lectures, to which Prof. Browne was for so 
many years secretary. 

We quote the following from the Oxford 
Magazine :— 

“ The Bodleian is, as usual, tile richer for Mr. 
Greville Chester’s return from Egypt. With his 
enstomary generosity, he has presented it with a 
selection of miscellaneous antiquities, ranging from 
a very early Coptic writing tablet, covered with 
wax in the Roman fashion for use with the stylus, 
to coins of the Abbaside Caliphs. We hope that 
there is some truth in the rumour which promises 
that the University may also become ere long the 
richer by a fine collection of scarabs and other early 
seals.” 

In the same connexion we may also quote 
the following report of the director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge: 

“A very valuable collection of antiquities of 
various kinds from tombs in Egypt and elsewhere 
has been presented to the Fitzwilliam Museum by 
the Rev. Greville Chester, who on several previous 
occasions has been a liberal benefactor to the 
Museum. This last donation includes a large 
number of interesting objects in bronze, ivory, 
terra-cotta, glass, and alabaster from Tel-el- 
Amarneh and from tombs in Upper Egypt. Mr 
Greville Chester has also presented a number of 
valuable coins, including a rare didrachm of Neapolis 
with the signature of the artist (AlO*AN»w) who 
engraved the die. The Museum has also acquired 
a bronze statuette of Aphrodite of the school of 
Praxiteles, dating from the second half of the 
fourth century b.c., which is one of the finest 
bronzes of this class known to exist; Mr. Greville 
Chester has liberally allowed the Fitzwilliam 
syndics to purchase this beautiful work of art 
at less than half its value. The Fitzwilliam 
Museum owes a real debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Greville Chester for these very Important additions 
to its collection of classical antiquities.” 

The sermon in the chapel of Mansfield 
College was preached last Sunday by Dr. 
George Macdonald, the novelist. 

Me. Blackwell, or Oxford, was to publish 
at the end of this week the first number of 
The Pelican Record, conducted by members of 
Corpus Christi College. 

We made last week a stupid mistake— of 
which it would be tedious to explain the cause 
—about the number of resident members of 
Convocation at Oxford. A correspondent points 
out, in milder language than we deserve, that 
the total probably amounts to about 450; the 
members of Congregation, who must live within 
a mile and a half of Carfax, alone number 391. 
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VERSE. 

MONA LISA—LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

(The Louvre.) 

Historic, sidelong, implicating eyes; 

Smile on the velvet cushion of the cheek ; 

Calm lips the smile leads upward; hand that lies 
Glowing and soft, the patience in its rest 
Of cruelty that waits and doth not seek 
For prey; a dusky forehead and a breast 
Where twilight touches ripeness amorously : 
Behind her, crystal rocks, a sea and skies 
Of evanescent blue on cloud and creek; 
Landscape that shines suppressive of its zest 
For those vicissitudes by which men die. 

Michael Field. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Boldin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for May opens with a valuable article 
by G6mez Bodnguez, “ The Bevolt of the Town 
of Arfvalo justified before History.” He gives 
an in edited diploma of Charles V., which 
recapitulates a series of royal charters from 
1311 to 1520, authorising in the strongest 
possible terms the right of resistance if ever 
the Fuero should be violated by the Crown. 
This right of resistance is expressed in many 
other fiteros, but nowhere more energetically 
than here. Job£ Xiquts prints an Episcopo- 
logio of the see of Ceuta, frequently correcting 
Gam’s Hierarchia Catholica. Two of the bishops 
seem to have been of English extraction : Fray 
Aymar, confessor to Philippa, Queen of Por¬ 
tugal, daughter of John of Gaunt; and Diego 
de Lancaster. A narrative of archaeological 
explorations in the north of Palencia, by 
Romualdo More, shows what may be done by 
a judicious use of the spade on the old Boman 
sites in Spain. This article is appropriately 
followed by a Bull of Honorius III., and other 
documents by Padro F. Fita, giving the 
mediaeval church history of the same district. 
These documents mark the progress of the 
Bomish over the older Spanish rule; thirty- 
eight churches “cum omnibus pertinentibus 
suis ” are assigned to the monastery of Aguilar 
with almost entire independence of episcopal 
jurisdiction. The notices include Boman and 
Visigoth inscriptions, and a fine Bomano- 
Christian mosaic. The Spanish edition of the 
great work of the brothers Siret, Lee primerae 
edades del metal en el Sudeeete de Eepaiia, has 
now appeared at Barcelona. 


TWO WYKEHAMICAL BOOKS. 
Winchester Commoners, 188G-1890. By Clifford 
W. Holgate. (Salisbury : Brown; London : 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) About three years 
ago, when reviewing Mr. T. F. Kirby ’b II ih- 
chester Scholars, we expressed a hope that the 
omission of Commoners from that register 
might be supplied by some patriotic Wyke¬ 
hamist. Though we knew it not, Mr. Holgate 
was already engaged on the task; and he has 
now brought out a first instalment, covering 
the period from Dr. Moberly’s appointment as 
headmaster down to last year. His reason for 
beginning at the end must be accepted as 
adequate, though greater historical interest 
would undoubtedly attach to the older lists. 
Not to mention those who are still boys at the 
school, a large proportion of the others here 
recorded are yet of that age when their names 
suggest promise rather than performance; and 
even the earlier generations nave hardly passed 
into the domain of history. But Mr. Holgate 
had practically no choico to do otherwise than 
he has done, if he was to present a continuous 
register; for, astonishing as it may sound, no 
lists are known to have been preserved of 
Commoners who entered under any headmaster 
before Dr, Moberly. His immediate prede- J 


oessors—Williams, Gabell, Goddard, and Joseph 
Warton—are each known to have cherished a 
warm affection towards the school. It is im¬ 
possible that they should not have kept proper 
fists of the boys whom they entered; it is difficult 
to believe that some of these lists—none more 
than a century old—may not yet be discovered 
among their papers. In default of these official 
records, Mr. Holgate’s materials for the earlier 
and more interesting period will be confined 
to Long Bolls — lists which were literally 
“rolls,” printed once a year, containing, in 
Latin, the names of all the boys in the school, 
with other quaint information. The earliest 
Long Boll that Mr. Holgate has been able to 
obtain is that of 1653, and he possesses a con¬ 
tinuous set from 1734 onwards; but between 
those dates he lacks the Bolls for thirty-two 
years. Under these circumstances, it would 
manifestly have been premature for him to 
begin at the beginning, when he might reason¬ 
ably hope that additional materials of consider¬ 
able value would be brought to light by means 
of the publication of the present volume. 

It commences in January 1836, when Dr. 
Moberly returned as headmaster to the school at 
which he had himself been educated, leaving his 
tutorship at Balliol to be taken by A. C. Tait, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. He seems 
to have inherited 105 boys, and to have entered 
19 in his first half, making a total of 124, 
exclusive, of course, of College. When he left, 
in 1867, there were probably about 170, for 
three tutors’ houses (out of the present num¬ 
ber of nine) had then been founded, in 
addition to the building known as New Com¬ 
moners, which has now disappeared, or at least 
been converted to other purposes. But the 
members fluctuated greatly in Dr. Moberly’s 
time. Taking three successive years, 1850 to 
1853, we find the admissions to average only 
21 per annum; whereas in 1890, the last year 
of which we have record, the total reaches 85. { 
And it must be admitted that the after career ! 
of Dr. Moberly’s pupils failed to equal the 
achievements of their predecessors. It was an 
earlier generation which gave Wykehamists to 
boast that they could point to three out of four 
successive Lord Chancellors, and to five members 
of a single cabinet, not one of whom owed his 
position to birth. It may be added that all 
of these, chancellors and ministers alike, were 
Commoners. But Dr. Moberly taught at least 
three bishops, two judges, and two privy 
councillors, besides a long series of headmasters 
and college dons, and more generals than we 
should have expected. Among historians may 
be mentioned 8. B. Gardiner, G. B. Malleson, 
Mackenzie Walcott, and two names that it is 
curious to find side by side—T. G. Law and 
W. H. Bliss. In literature proper, Winchester 
has never been very conspicuous—she could 
never show at one time a Coleridge, a Lamb, and 
a Hunt; but of late she has evinced a peculiar 
tendency to breed editors. 

To an old Wykehamist, as he turns over 
these memorial pages, two thoughts naturally 
rise to the mind. One, the more pleasant, 
is the persistent recurrence of familiar names, 
even down to the present day. In a list of 
some 3600 persons, the name of Smith of 
course takes the first place ; but the Moberlys 
number 21, the Birleys 18, the Hills and the 
Williams’ each 17, the Wickhams 16, the 
Wigrams 11 (including the present captain of 
"Lord’s”), the Lees 10, the Awdrys and the 
Teales 9 each, the Bennetts 8, the Du Boulays 7, 
and the Forts 6. The other reflexion is not un¬ 
mixed with sadness; for the elaborate 
researches of the editor have brought home to 
us the wide scattering of our old schoolfellows 
over the surface of the globe, and the ill-fate 
that has liefallen some of them. To omit those 
who fell in the Crimea and are commemorated 
in the ante-chapel, Herbert Stewart (whom Dr. 


Moberly permitted to enter Commoners after 
being superannuated from College, in order 
that he might play against Eton for another 
year) lies near the Wells of Gakdul in the 
Sudan desert; Moncrieff, Consul at Suakin, 
was one of the first victims of the same unhappy 
war; an elder brother of Mr. Cecil Bhodes was 
burnt to death in Zululand; W. A. Forbes, 
shortly after being appointed prosector to the 
Zoological Society, died of dysentery while 
exploring the Upper Niger; fi. B. Urmston 
was killed by Afghans, “in the act of trying to 
save a wounded comrade ” ; this very year has 
seen the massacre of F. St. C. Gnmwood in 
Manipur, without any slur upon his reputation; 
of a contemporary or his, it is recorded that he 
was “accidentally drowned in New Zealand, 
while attempting to save the life of another.” 
“ Quae regio in terrie nostri non plena lahoritl" 
We should add that Mr. Holgate has given 
in appendices a complete series of “Lord’s” 
rolls since 1825, collated from various sources; 
and also the elevens that have shot at 
Wimbledon. 

Winchester Word-Book. Compiled by B. G. & 
Wrench. (Winchester: Wells; London: Nutt.) 
In our judgment, somewhat too much has boen 
made of the slang spoken at Winchester under 
the general title of “notions.” All boys, even 
at a day-school, will adopt or invent a number 
of canting words, which rarely find their way 
into a dictionary, and possess little philological 
importance. The older the school, the greater 
the interest of these canting words, simply because 
some of them go back to an archaic stratum 
of non-literary speech. But while it is true 
that boys are the most inveterate Conservatives, 
of both words and customs, it is equally true 
that they will attach the spurious sanction of 
antiquity to the creations of a generation im¬ 
mediately preceding their own. Unless the 
history of a word can be traced, or its existence 
in post time can be confirmed, the explanation 
of canting terms seems to ns little ratter than 
guess-work. It is otherwise when the word 
can be associated with an historic custom, or 
can be proved to have been at one time in 
general use. 

As examples of this latter class we may take 
“bevers,” “gomers,” and “remedy.” The 
present writer well remembers partaking of 
bread and beer in College Hall, as an agree¬ 
able interlude in the four hours of afternoon 
school on a whole schoolday. This institution 
was precisely the “afternoon’s nuncheon” of 
Cotgrave, and we believe that it was preserved 
at Eton even later than at Winchester. 
“ Gomers ” in our time was supposed to mean 
two very different things : (1) the large pewter 
dishes used for meat and potatoes; and 12) 
clothes for going home in, as opposed to the 
ordinary College dress of waistcoat and gown. 
As to the first, Mr. Wrench shows conclusively 
that it is the Hebrew Chooser, the homer or 
omer of the A.V. As to the second, he says 
(erroneously) that the word was applied to the 
chimney-pot hat, “probably from its gomer- 
like brim.” But we never used it for hats, 
which we wore nearly every day in the week; 
and we derived it as=“ go-homers.” Of 
“ remedy ” = holiday, the popular explanation 
was “ renK-day,” from remi-, short for “ remis¬ 
sion.” But this we ourselves never believed; and 

not only is the word used for holiday in Colet’s 
statutes for St. Paul’s School, but an old 
Wykehamist has lately found it in monkish 
Latin as early as 1484. 

We arc unable to accept Mr. Wrench’s account 
of “cud”; in our time, it was used solely 
of persons, not of things. Of “ functure ” (sic) 
our spelling was always “ functior.” As the 
phrase “ order your name ” is described by him 
as obsolete, it may be as well to add the ex¬ 
planation that the consequent roll drawn up by 
the Bible-clerk ran: “jitssu domipi-nojueft 
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--detuli.” “Hollis” = a pebble, we used 

to derive from tbe name of a traditional occu¬ 
pant of College Mill, over which college juniors 
were condemned to “ splice ” stones until they 
had beoome expert in the art. Of “ hatch - 
thoke,” again, Mr. Wrench writes like a 
Commoner. College boys will recollect that 
on those days they procured their breakfast at 
what hour they pleased from the buttery- 
hatch. “Harlequin” was not the wooden 
nucleus of a red india-rubber ball, but the 
nucleus of a flves-ball, which had black and 
white thread wound round it. The termin¬ 
ology of the wall game of football at Eton 
furnishes analogies for the two words “ schitt ” 
and “ferk”; and, indeed, we doubt generally 
whether Mr. Wrench has made sufficient use of 
the slang of other schools. It is right, how¬ 
ever, to say that he has evidently expended 
much pains upon the work, and that its format 
contrasts favourably with Mr. Holgate’s book. 

J. S. C. 


GREEK IN THE PREVIOUS EXAMINA¬ 
TION AT CAMBRIDGE. 

On Saturday, May 30, a meeting of the 
Senate was held at Cambridge for the discussion 
of the following Grace : 

‘ 1 That a syndicate be appointed to consider whether 
it be expedient to allow alternatives, and if so, 
what alternatives, for Greek in the Previous 
Examination, either to all students or to any classes 
of students other than those already exempted.” 

The procedure was somewhat unusual, inas¬ 
much as the discussion was proposed before the 
Grace was put to the Senate. The reason of 
this was that the Grace had not been unani¬ 
mously agreed to by the Council; and its 
justification may bo found in the fact that the 
Council have now amended the Grace, by sub¬ 
stituting the words “one of the two classical 
languages ” for “ Greek.” The amended Grace 
will be offered to the Senate at an early Con¬ 
gregation at Michaelmas term; and at the same 
time it will be proposed to nominate a syndicate, 
with instructions to report to the Senate before 
the end of Lent term, 1892. 

The discussion was opened by Dr. Peile 
(Master of Christ’s), who traced the history of 
previous proposals for the relief of candidates 
from compulsory Greek, and adduced the pro¬ 
ceedings at the conference of headmasters at 
Oxford, last December, in support of the pro¬ 
posal. The other speakers on the same side 
were—Prof. Henry Sidgwick, who doubted 
whether the university was justified in insisting 
on maintaining the study of Greek in tbe 
present artificial way in opposition to 
the wishes of the parents of the boys 
who are concerned; Sir George Humphry, 
who thought that amount of both Latin and 
Greek at present required was unworthy of the 
university, and suggested that an additional 
knowledge of Latin might be demanded as an 
alternative for Greek ; Mr. Tilley, of King’s, 
who thought that the university had gone too 
far to go back; and that it should not encourage 
farmers and engineers to come to Cambridge, 
and at the same time shut its doors against boys 
on modern sides who were prevented from 
coming because they did not know Greek; and 
Dr. Montagu Butler (the vice-chan cellor), who 
pleaded on behalf of two classes of boys: (1] 
those to whom the study of two ancient 
languages was a greater burden than they were 
intellectually able to bear, and (2) those whose 
natural gifts led towards some branch of 
science. 

The speakers on the other side included Mr. 
Austin-Leigh (the Provost of Bung’s), Prof. 
Mayor, Prof. Jebb, Dr. Verrall, Mr. Shuck- 


burgh, and Mr. J. K. Stephen—the last of 
whom addressed an eloquent appeal to an 
audience little accustomed to rhetoric. 

We quote the words of Prof. Mayor, as given 
in the Cambridge University Reporter: 

“ I was sorry to hear the Master of Christ’s speak 
of ‘ dead' languages. No one could so speak who 
had heard Cobet at Leyden in 1875, indignant 
with a scurrilous attack then lately made on 
Madvig by Lehrs in Bitschl’s Mhcinisches Museum, 
address the Dane in burning words. ‘ We all 
acknowledge you to be the prince of living 
scholars. Papain te tamen non faetemus ; pugnabimus 
team, eaestestdemus tecum, eoque tehemenlius con ten - 
demits, quo te v eke m mt iue admiramur.’ Madvig—I 
was sitting next to him—began his reply : ‘ Poet 
Cobetum La tine loqui vereor.’ Nor do I antici¬ 
pate more Latin from those who bring no Grade. 
Cambridge for centuries tried the experiment; 
Erasmus tells us what slanders the monks heaped 
on Greek and Hebrew, when Fisher first brought 
them among us. Did Latin suffer ? Nay, classical 
Latin then first arose. May the day never come 
when the Greek Professor, the Public Orator, and 
the Latin Professor shall cease to be doeti 
eermonee utriueque linguae and have candidates to 
examine alike versed in the sister tongues. As 
tanght in schools, I confess that the languages are 
dead. The old scholars, Muretus, Victorius, 
Casaubon, Lipsius, studied the classics to draw 
from them the wisdom of old time, and 
their interest in the subject - matter only 
quickened their sense of the form. Now, 
school-boys never reach the Canaan of their 
hopes, the ancient world, for the wilderness of 
elementary helps through which they are forced to 
wander. A student educated, uke Churchill 
Babington, in a learned home, orlikeLuard, never 
at any great classical school, never a candidate for 
classical honours, is far more likely to form a life¬ 
long study of the great philologists of the past 
than those who have gone through the routine of 
our great schools. Twenty-three years ago I 
dedicated to the master of Shrewsbury School a 
text-book, in which, following in the steps of 
Kidd, in his edition of Dawes, I urged the masters 
at least to teach their pupils the alphabet cor¬ 
rectly. Of the seven Greek vowels, four bear in 
our grammars barbarian names, invented in the 
middle ages, utterly unknown to antiquity. I 
spoke to deaf ears. Again and again I have tested 
candidates for University scholarships and never 
met with one who knew his Greek alphabet. Of all 
Cambridge graduates Dr. Scrivener probably has 
collated most ancient Greek MSS., and I will give 
my hand to be cut off if, in the oldest, be found the 
form &fts 7a. Yet even he, prejudiced by early 
training, notes as a wonder on Bevel, i. 8 that 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles read 
[at &). Certainly a boy whose father would read 
with him Latin for two years, at the rate of fifty 
pages a day, would by the end of that time peruse 
an easy book fluently at sight—a power which most 
who have gone through our schools never acquire. 
It is said that of the 20,000 boys in secondary 
schools 10,000 do not learn Greek. It must not be 
forgotten that a very large proportion of those 
10,000 never intend to enter at the university. 
And for those who do, why should they not, like 
Prof. Adams, learn enough Greek to pass the 
Previous Examination without damage to his other 
studies ? Far from thinking a little Greek useless, 
I only wish that I had been compelled as a child to 
learn a little Hebrew; the mere acquiring a new 
character is a great difficulty to me. Mr. Pryke, 
the headmaster of Lancaster School, feels very 
strongly the danger which threatens all smaller 
schools, if the universities cease to require Greek 
of all students. Eton and Harrow may for a time 
maintain the study, but tbe local pressure on 
smaller schools will choke it altogether. Mention 
has been made of the requirements of biologists. 
I hold in my hand a dedication which I have 
written to one who, I am told, is the last survivor 
of medical Hellenists in England, of Caius, Linacre, 
Clement, Lister, Freind, tiloane, Mead, Askew, 
Francis Adams; I mean, Dr. Greenhill. I say of 
him ‘ medicis noetralibus alia omnia agentibus, tantum 
non obiectam eruditi famam corporis euo iure, sua 
stremtue opera ixcitare intendil.’ May our Cambridge 
school of medicine never forget that all science and 
all art came to ns from Greece.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A WARNING TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK- 
COLLECTORS. 

Venice: June 1, 1891. 

Some time ago I received from abroad the 
offer of a copy of a Livy, which was stated to 
have been printed at Venice by Johannes de 
Spira in 1469. I replied that such an edition 
could not exist; since the terms of the 
Privilegium granted by the government of 
Venice on September 18, 1469, to that printer, 
and likewise the colophon of the St. Augustinus 
de Civitate Dei (1470), printed by Vindelinus, 
brother of Johannes, exclude it altogether. 
However, as my correspondent insisted, saying 
that the book had a special colophon establish¬ 
ing its authenticity, I allowed it to be sent to 
me for examination. 
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As soon as I had the book in my hands, I 
saw that the colophon was identical with that 
of the Epittotae ad Familiares of Cicero (1469), 
printed by Johannes de Spira—“ Primus in 
Adriaca form is . . . &c.,” one or two words in 
the last line only having been changed. It 
was easy to perceive that this colophon had 
been reproduced by means of types well 
imitated from those of Johannes, and then 
placed at the foot of the last leaf tergo of the 
first volume of the well-known edition of Livy 
(1470), printed by Vindelinus. 

I feel it, therefore, my duty to bring these 
facts to the notice of librarians and others 
interested in books, in case the volume should 
be again put into the market. 

. Carlo Castellani, 

Prefect of the Biblioteca di San Marco. 


“ THE GREEK MSS. IN THE VATICAN.” 

[With reference to Prof. Nestle’s letter, under 
the above heading, in the Academy of May 30, 
the Abbe Batiffol has addressed the following 
reply to Prof. Sanday, with a request for its 
punuoation.] 

Paris: June 2,1801. 

Je m’empreese de vous remercier de m’avoir 
communique la note de M. le prof. Nestle. 
Void ma reponse: 

Si M. Nestle veut bien ouvrir le volume 
publie par MM. Muntz et Fabre, La IHblio- 
theque du Vatican an AT* Sii’cle (Paris, 1887), 
il trouvera imprime (pp. 159-250) l’inventaire 
des manuscrits latins et grecs de la bibliothique 
vaticane redige en 1475, sous le pape Sixte IV. 

Platina entre en charge et signe l’inventaire 
des manuscrits que l’on confie a sa garde: 

“ Ego Platina Sanctiasimi Domini nostri Sixti 
Divma Providentia Pupae III I Familiaris et 
Bibliothecarius libros in hoc libro annotates et in 
ordinem ac numerum redactos polliceor me con- 
servaturum, redditurumque semper rationem bene 
atque integre gubematae Bibliothecae. Die xviii 
Junii 1475 ” (Muntz et Fabre, p. 249). 

Le texte de cet inventaire de 1475 est tire du 
MS. Vaticanus Lat. 3954. 

J’y vois enumereg d’abord les manuscrits 
latins au nombre de 1775 (p. 225); 4 la suite 
les manuscrits grecs au nombre de 770 (p. 249). 
Un article est consacre aux manuscrits grecs 
de la Bible, “ Testamentum Antiquum et 
Novum ” (p. 244), au nombre de 57. Et parmi 
ces manuscrits grecs, je n’en vois qu’un qui 
soit donne comme renfermant la Bible entiere. 
C’estle onzieme numero de la liste: “Biblia. 
ex membr. in rubeo”; e’est asavoir: “Bible 
de parchemin a couverture rouge.” 

Nous sommes bien loin de ce qu’a lu Yercel- 
lone: “Biblia in tribus columnis ex mem- 
brana ” ! Et je serai tr£s reconnaissant a M. le 
prof. Nestle de s’informer et de nous dire d’ou 
provient cette indication si predeuse, bien con- 
vaincu qu’il ne voudra pas s’en tenir au ren- 
seignement de seconde main qu’il m’oppose. 

Pierre Batiffol. 

Post scriptum. —Un article special de l’inven- 
taire de 1475 (Muntz et Fabre, pp. 191-193) est 
ainsi intitule: “Libri ecclesiastic! repositi in 
primo bancho in capsa ipsius quia pretiosi sunt 
ex serico coperti xlv.” II y a, parmi ces manu- 
Bcrits precieux du premier banc, un “ Evangel- 
istarium Graecum, ex membr. cum tabulis 
argenteis historiatis,” etc.; un “Liber Psalm- 
orum in Graeco, ex membr. in serico salvatico 
cum tribus seraturis." Nulle mention de la 
“ Biblia in tribus columnis ” mentionnee par 
Vercellone, “ nel primo banco.” 


THE LITHUANIAN BIBLE OF 1660. 

London: June 8,1891. 

In the recent correspondence in the Academy 
with regard to the lost Lithuanian Bible of 1660, 


it seems to have escaped notice that there exists 
an edition of the London “Oratio Dominica,” 
which refers to the existence of this Bible, 
earlier than 1700. The title of this earlier 
edition is “Orationis Dominicae Versiones 
ferme Centum.” There is no imprint or date; 
but as my copy has a MS. inscription on the 
title-page recording the gift of the book in 
April, 1687, and as one of the marginal 
authorities quoted is 1674, it was evidently 
issued between those two dates. In this edition, 
which appears manifestly to have been 
collected and arranged by the same hand as 
that which subsequently issued the London 
edition of 1700 (which, by the way, frankly 
describes itself as editio nonssima), the Lithua¬ 
nian version is given at p. 56, precisely as it 
appears in the 1700 edition, and with the same 
marginal reference, viz., “ Wilk. n. 35, Conf. 
Bibl. Lithuan. Lond. 1660.” 

Chamberlayne’s “ Oratio Dominica ” of 1715, 
as has probably been observed, does not give 
the same version as the London editor, and 
adds the Doxology. There is no marginal 
authority quoted; but Dr. David Wilkins in 
his preface says it was contributed by the 
Bishop of Carlisle “ex Wolfgangi Lazii 
Lib. de migTat. Gent.” 

Beference has been made to a prospectus of 
the Lithuanian Bible in 1659. Is it not pos¬ 
sible that the Lord’s Prayer may have been 
attached to this document by way of specimen ? 

T. B. B. 


HARLEIAN MS. 7653. 

Bard well Rectory, Bury 8t. Edmunds: June 10,1891. 

The first verse of the “Te Deum” in this 
MS. nms thus: 

“ Te dominum confltemur, te deum laudamus.” 

The first three words were omitted in my letter 
through an oversight. The first two words and 
part of the third word are on fol. 5 b of the MS. 

F. E. Warren. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, June 17,7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Self-Development 
and Self-Surrender/* by Mrs. Bryant 

Monday, June 16, 2.30 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary 
Meeting. 

Tuesday, June 16, 7.46 p.m. Statistical: 11 Results of the 
Recent Census and Recent Death-Rates in the Largest 
English Towns,” bv Mr. Noel A. Humphreys. 

8 30 p m. Zoological: “ A Contribution to the Know¬ 
ledge of the Races of liana esculenta and their Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution,” by Mr. G. A. Boulenger; “ Notes 
on Ungulates,” by Mr. Oldfield Thomas; “ A Collection 
of Marine Shells from Aden, with some Remarks upon 
the Relationship of the Molluscan Fauna of the Bed Sea 
and the Mediterranean,” by Mr. Edgar A. Smith. 

Wednesday, June 17, 4 p.m. Royal institution : Faraday 
Commemoration Lecture, by Lora Rayleigh. 

8 p.m. Microeoopical. 

9 p.m. Royal Society : Conversazione. 

9 p.m. Society of Arte: Conversazione. 

Thursday, June 18, 6 p.m. Zoological: ‘ The Animals 
Living in the Society’s Gardens,’’ IV., by Mr. F. E. 
Beddard. 

8p.m. Linnean: ‘‘An Investigation into the True 
Nature of Callus,” II., and “ The Alleged Existence of 
Protein in the Walls of Vegetable Cells, and the Micro¬ 
scopical Detection of Glucosides therein,” I., by Mr. 
Spencer Moore. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ The Action of Sulphuric Add 
on Dehydracetic Add,” by Mr. N. Collie ; “ The Refrac¬ 
tive Power of Certain Organic Compounds at Different 
Temperatures,” by Dr. W. H. Perkin. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.30 p.m. Historical: “France and Cromwell,” by 
Mr. Herbert Haines. 


SCIENCE. 

Greek Lyric Poetry : a Complete Collection 
of the Surviving Passages from the Greek 
Song-Writers. Arranged with Prefatory 
Articles, Introductory Matter, and Com¬ 
mentary. By G. S. Famell. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

When we contemplate the remains of the 
lyric poetry of Greece, we stand as it were 


on the shore of a dark, unfathomable sea. 
At our feet, wave-worn and disfigured, lies 
the wreckage of a golden argosy, here a 
claspless bracelet, and there a broken tiara. 
We gather up these exquisite fragments 
with mingled admiration and despair, so 
perfect is the workmanship of what survives, 
and yet, alas! so scanty the survival. 

“ Our knowledge of Greek poetry in general,” 
says Mr. Famell in his Preface, with abso¬ 
lute truth, “is almost as limited, as if in 
our own language we read Milton and the 
Elizabethan dramatists, but knew nothing, or 
almost nothing, of the great song writers con¬ 
temporary with them, or of the lyrics of 
Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson in our own 
century.” 

Take Sappho alone, the immortal poetess, 
whose fame rests on two more or less com¬ 
plete odes, some forty readable fragments, 
and a small quantity of diamond dust in the 
shape of half lines and single epithets. What 
a loss is here! It is as though there existed 
in the case of Burns but a poor couple of 
his passionate lyrics, such as “Mary Mori- 
son ” or “ Ae fond kiss, and then we sever,” 
two-score detached stanzas, as for example: 

“ My luve is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June, 

My luve is like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune,” 

and a brief glossary of delicate flower- 
phrases, or what Lord Tennyson describes 
as “ lonely words,” like “ the milk-white 
hawthorn bush” or “the wimpling burn.” 
To those who know and love the Scotch 
poet, no statement of what we lose by the 
well-nigh total eclipse of Sappho’s genius 
could, we imagine, be more eloquent than 
this. 

Mr. Famell was well-advised when he 
determined to present the “ surviving 
passages” of the Greek lyrists in a con¬ 
nected and convenient form. Of course 
Bergk had done the work with Teutonic 
thoroughness before him, and the monu¬ 
mental Poetae Lyriei of that editor still 
remains unshaken in its pre-eminence. But 
Mr. Famell’s book, in which he aims “ at 
including everything that can fairly he 
regarded as readable,” while he secures 
completeness by relegating the corrupter 
fragments and single phrases and epithets 
to the seclusion of an Appendix, will nold a 
distinct place of its own. The selection 
seems to us to have been, on the whole, 
judiciously made; and we do not quarrel 
with Mr. Famell for omitting the Epinikian 
Odes of Pindar, which, as he reasonably 
says, from their having “ by great good 
fortune,” come down to us in an almost 
complete form, require an entirely separate 
treatment. The value of the book is also 
enhanced by the Commentary, which, so far 
as we have been able to test it, is scholarly 
and full without being diffuse, and by the 
various essays prefixed to it, which deal 
with Greek lyric poetry from every possible 

E oint of view in a careful, if somewhat 
■igid, style. We should have been glad if 
Mr. Famell had seen his way towards 
giving a prose translation of the whole text, 
which would have been a boon to those 
whose originally slight, or gradually waning, 
knowledge of the language debars them 
from the pleasure of reading Sappho or 
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Simonides in the Greek. Perhaps, however, 
he may meditate undertaking this addition 
to his task in a second volume; and if so, we 
can promise him, so far as we are concerned, 
that it would obtain a favourable reception. 

To come to details, we have in the 
several introductory articles much laboriously 
compiled information on the subject of the 
lyric poetry of Greece, its rise and decline, 
and its salient characteristics at different 
periods. The essays on the dance and on 
the musical accompaniment of Greek songs 
are particularly interesting, as relating to 
matters which are professedly obscure. In 
speaking of the latter, Mr. Farnell does not, 
indeed, attempt to set at rest the vexed ques¬ 
tions raised by Chappell and other writers; 
but he makes several acute remarks on the 
growing importance of music at the expense 
of poetry, which marked the later epoch of 
Greek art. With regard to the former, as 
possessing originally a sacred significance, 
though in our own times associated with less 
solemn occasions, Mr. Farnell draws atten¬ 
tion to the curious survival seen in the dance 
of choristers before the high altar at Seville, 
and in the observances of the Springende 
Heiligen of Luxemburg. He might also 
have instanced the dancing dervishes of the 
East, and that strange community, the 
Shakers of America, to say nothing of the 
“ corybantic Christians ” of the Salvation 
Army. On metre and dialect Mr. Farnell 
writes clearly and with knowledge. He is a 
votary of the “ time-honoured theorv,” as he 
calls it, “ of the composite nature " of the 
lyric dialect; but he gives some prominence 
to an article by Dr. A. Fiihrer, in which, 
mainly on a priori grounds, that theory is 
controverted, and it is asserted that the 
poets, while using epic formB, employed with 
this exception their own local dialect. We 
quite agree with him, however, when he 
says that scarcely any of the great choral 
poets could be called local poets at all. He 
instances Pindar, whose verse “ found 
favour at cities so diverse as Cyrene, Syra¬ 
cuse, and Athens,” which it would hardly 
have done if, instead of possessing an eclectic 
character, it had been written in pure 
Theban. 

No part of Mr. Famell’s book is more 
instructive than the Appendix, which he 
devotes to the later developments of lyric 
poetry in the hands of the dithyrambists. 
The subject is doubtless handled as fully 
as was compatible with the space at his com¬ 
mand; but wo should like to have more 
information upon it. The gradual divorce 
of spund from sense, and the corresponding 
growth of what Plato calls ^ 1 X 17 KaOapuns, 
struck the orthodox mind as giving evidence 
of mere decay. Yet in spite of these philo 
sophic strictures, the emancipation of music 
from the trammels of verse left it free to 
take a far loftier place among the arts, by 
virtue of the very vagueness and aloofness 
of the sensations that it excites. 

Turning to the authors themselves, we 
find selections from Archilochus, Terpander. 
Tyrtaeus, Aleman (the less corrupt part of 
whose Parthenion, discovered in Egypt in 
1855, which, pace Mr. Farnell, can scarcely 
bo called “ recently,” is given entire), 
Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesichorus, Ibycus, 
Anacreon, Simonides, Timocreon, and 


Baochylides. There are also the detached 
writings of Pindar, and a number of skolia 
and other slighter productions by various 
hands. The scanty details relating to the 
lives of the poets are neatly summarised in 
short and well-written biographies. In 
point of criticism, Mr. Famefl seems to 
us a little hard upon Alcaeus when he says 
that he thinks “ modem readers will fail 
to find in his fragments poetry of the highest 
order.” The small quantity of his work 
that remains scarcely justifies any generalisa¬ 
tion ; but we find the highest qualities, if 
not elsewhere, at all events in the stasiotikon 
beginning AarwirrjfU Tu>r avtpun/ oraoiv ; and 
what could be more beautiful than the 
line— 

litKou' tyva pt\\ixfottta Sdrpoi — 

even if the other half of the couplet (as put 
together by Bergk) must be ascribed to a 
different hand? Of Sappho herself Mr. 
Farnell writes temperately and; generously 
and as regards the question of her private 
morality, and the wranglings of Welcker 
and Colonel Mure over a somewhat un¬ 
savoury subject, he keeps a dignified silence. 
“ What concerns us in this and similar 
instances is not so much the morality of the 
writer’s sentiments as their poetic depth 
and value.” In that dictum we heartily 
and unaffectedly concur. 

The book is adorned by five wood-cuts 
from Greek vase-paintings bearing upon 
the text, of which the third, depicting Eros 
as described in the lyric poets, is perhaps 
the most interesting. For so comprehensive 
a work it is remarkably free from mis- 

E tints. Outside the list of corrigenda we 
ave only noted one, though doubtless 
others exist. The skolion of Pindar to 
Theoxenos of Tenedos should be numbered 
ix., not xi. The indexes, both of subjects 
and Greek words and phrases, are good and 
complete. H. F. Wilson. 


SOME BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 

Euclid's Elements of Geometry. Books III., 
IV. By H. M. Taylor. (Cambridge: Pitt 
Press.) > 

Text-Book of Geometrical Deductions. Book I. 
By J. Blaikie and W. Thomson. (Longmans.) 

Foundations of Geometry. By E. T. Dixon. 
(Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

The second instalment of Mr. Taylor’s edition 
of Euclid’s Elements contains the third and 
fourth Books. It is generally acknowledged 
by teachers of geometry that the third is for 
learners the easiest of Euclid’s Books, and at 
the same time the least satisfactory in its 
treatment. It is probable that Mr. Taylor 
agrees with the latter part of this opinion, for 
he has made considerable change in the 
arrangement of the earlier propositions, and in 
the statement of some of the definitions. For 
example, the first and second of Euclid’s 
propositions are the fifth and sixth of Mr. 
Taylor's; Euclid’s seventh and eighth are 
broken up into four parts, and three or four 
others are relegated to the rank of corollaries. 
These changes, while they may cause some 
embarrassment to teachers brought up to con¬ 
sider Euclid’s sequence as sacred, will cause 
none, of course, to those who read Euclid for the 
first time; and it must be said that they are all, 
or nearly all, improvements. To signalise only 
one of the benefits resulting from the re¬ 
arrangement, young learners have no longer to 


encounter in the diagrams any of those mis¬ 
shapen circles which at once offend their eye, 
and lead them to fancy that geometers are 
trifling with their notions of what a circle is. 

It is also to be noted that Mr. Taylor is more 
precise in his terminology than Euclid and 
most of Euclid’s editors; the word “ circle,” 
for instance, he uses uniformly to denote the 
curved line, and not the figure bounded by it. 
From the thirteenth proposition to the end of 
the Book the received text has not been much 
altered except in four places—the eighteenth 
proposition, the twenty-seventh, the twenty- 
ninth, and the thirty-sixth. The fourth Book, 
with one or two slight changes, is substantially 
as Euclid left it. Throughout the volume 
useful notes and corollaries are appended to 
several of the propositions, and some additional 
theorems are inserted. The important theorem 
knovn as Ptolemy’s, which Bobert Simson 
incorpor ited in his edition as VI. D, Mr. Taylor 
says he has been bold enough to insert as 
prop* siti >n 37 B of Book III., prefacing it by 
anotler theorem which appears as 37 A. In 
this re-;irrangement Mr. Taylor has the 
countenance of Thomas Simpson, in whose 
Elements of Plane Geometry (1747) the theorem 
holds a corresponding place. The appendix to 
the third Book gives the simpler properties of 
pole and polar, radical axis, and the theorems 
of the nine-point circle, and the pedal or 
Wallace line. 

The Text-Book of Geometrical Deductions, by 
Messrs. Blaikie and Thomson, forms a useful 
supplement to any of the numerous editions of 
Euclid’s Elements which have been published 
for school purposes. Its aim is to provide a 
method by which the art of solving geometrical 
deductions or riders may be systematically 
taught. It oonsists of two chapters, the first 
on theorems, the second on problems. These 
chapters are divided into sections; and corre¬ 
sponding to each section in the first chapter 
there is indicated the amount of bookwork 
assumed to be known before the deductions 
given in the section can be solved. Each 
section begins with a deduction, often a 
standard theorem which does not occur in 
Euclid, whose solution is developed at length; 
this is followed by other deductions, to which 
diagrams and hints for solution are supplied, 
and a few deductions are left to the unaided 
efforts of the learner. In the second chapter 
the bookwork necessary for the solution of the 
problems is not specified, but general methods 
(which may bo indicated by the phrases, inter¬ 
section of loci, analysis and synthesis, reduc¬ 
tion to a simpler case) are explained by the 
help of illustrative examples. There is an 
appendix, consisting of the enunciations of the 
propositions and corollaries of Euclid’s first 
Book and references to the standard theorems. 
The book contains more than 500 exercises, 
which are carefully selected and graduated; it 
abounds in excellent diagrams, and, regard 
being had to the extent of ground it covers, is 
the best we have on the subject. 

In the preface to his Foundations of Geometry, 
Mr. Dixon states that he believes the system 
he has set forth to be logically sound, and that 
consequently the more it is discussed, the more 
firmly will it become established. He there¬ 
fore invites criticism of his views, and specifies 
certain questions for his opponents in argu¬ 
ment to consider categorically. He also states 
that as his book is intended for the study of 
geometricians, he has not entered upon the 
question whether beginners could readily be 
brought to understand it or not, but he does 
not doubt that it could be drummed into the 
head of the average schoolboy as easily as 
Euclid. In this opinion few teachers of 
geometry will, we suspect, be found to conour. 
As to the logical soundness of the views set 
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forth, it is not 80 easy to form an opinion. Mr. 
Dixon has raised a host of controversial points, 
philosophical as well as mathematical; and any 
adequate discussion of them would require a 
pamphlet instead of a few lines. It must 
suffice to say that this attempt to relay the 
foundations of geometry is a serious one, the 
outcome of much thought and acuteness, and 
worthy of attentive consideration. Most of the 
remarks which follow are not a critical discus¬ 
sion of Mr. Dixon’s views, but merely a succinct 
statement of some of them, as far as possible in 
.his own words. 

The book consists of three parts: (1) On the 
logical status of the science of geometry ; (2) a 
subjective theory of geometry deduced from 
the two fundamental concepts, position and 
direction ; (3) on the applicability of the fore¬ 
going subjective geometry to the geometry of 
material space. After criticising in some detail 
Euclid’s definitions and axioms, Mr. Dixon 
affirms that the fundamental misconcsfftion of 
Euclid and of nearly all subsequent geometers 
is that they regard the conception of space as a 
fundamental attribute of the human mind. In 
Mr. Dixon’s view the conception of space is 
not a fundamental one at all, but those of 
position and direction are more fundamental 
than it. What explanation, then, can be given 
of position and direction ? Here we come to 
Part II. 

“ Implicit definition of position : 

“ (o) A position may be conceived to be indicated 
by a portion of matter, called a point, which is to 
small that for the purpose in hand variations of 
position within it maybe neglected. 

“ (4) But a position is not the same thing as a 
point, for a point may be conceived to move, that 
is, to change its position, whereas to talk of a 
position as moving, is a contradiction in terms. 

“ Implicit definition of direction : 

“ (a) A direction may be conceived to be indi¬ 
cated by naming two points, as the direction from 
one to the other. 

“ (4) If a point move from a given position 
constantly in a given direction, there is only one 
path or series of positions along which it can 
pass. 

“ (c) If the direction from A to B is the same as 
the direction from B to C, that from A to C is also 
that same direction. 

“(d) If two unterminated straight lines which 
intersect are each intersected by a third straight 
line in two separate points, any unterminated 
straight line extending in the same direction as 
this last one, which intersects one of the two 
former, shall also intersect the other. 

Mr. Dixon then explains what he means by 
dependent and independent directions, and by 
help of these terms gives definitions of line, 
surface, space. Parallel he defines as equivalent 
to extending in the same direction. It will 
thus be seen that direction holds a prominent 
place in Mr. Dixon’s system; and if readers are 
satisfied with his definition of it, Mr. Dixon 
may be said to have gained his case. Part II. 
consists of two books, the first, containing 23 
propositions, on straight lines and angles, the 
second, containing 17 propositions, on planes 
and space. It is a distinctive feature of Mr. 
Dixon’s method that he does not separate the 
text into plane and solid geometry. Of these 
40 propositions, 26 have their equivalents in the 
first or the eleventh Book of Euclid, the others 
have not. 

In the first chapter of Part III., Mr. Dixon 
says that a rooted prejudice exists, not 
only among the ordinary public, but 
oven more among geometricians, against what 
they call geometry' of four dimensions, but 
which he calls geometry of four independent 
directions. “ If therefore,” ho adds, “anyofmy 
readers is of opinion* that a fourth dimension 

* I’rof. Cayley, in bis presidential address to the 
British Association, remarks : “ It may be at once 
admitted that wc cannot conceive of a fourth 
dimension of space.” 


is a priori inconceivable, the remainder of this 
book is not for him; if he rends it and thinks 
it transcendental folly, let him at least not 
presume to criticise what, by his own confes¬ 
sion, he does not understand.” 

J. S. Mackay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON SOME PALI AND JAINA-PHAKAIT 
WORDS. 

Dedham School, Essex. 
(1) TAdin = tdyin. 

“ Uvanlyatarassa (aim bhayamanassa vivik- 
kam asanam 

samfiiyam ahu tassa jam jo app&na bhaena 
daiiisae ? ” 

(SOyagadamgasutta i. 2, 3, § 17, p. 132.) 
Of this very excellent holy sage, frequenting 
a sequestered seat, all declare the virtuous 
conduct, who then would show himself with 
fear (in his presence, since there is no harm in 
him ?) 

Tamo is explained in the commentary by 
“ tftyina/i par&tmopak&rinas trayixo vft.” 

SAmaiya (= sfimayika) is glossed by edritra. 
Dr. Hoernle, who renders it by “inward 
peace,” has a long note on this word in the 
Uvasagadasfio (i. 5, 3, p. 31). He says that 
the logical outcome of the scholiast’s explana¬ 
tion of the term “is that samdyika is the same 
as samatva or sdmya. . . . Etymologically the 
word is always derived by means of the vriddhi 
suffix ika from the compound of saw a (‘ equal ’) 
and dya (‘ gain, profit’).” SAmdyika appears, 
however, to be a derivative of samaya (“ reli¬ 
gious obligation ”). The noun sdmdyika does 
not occur in Pali in the sense of cAritra ; but 
we have the use of an adjective formed (by 
double vriddhi ) from samaya in Milinda-paiiha 
(p. 305): “ SAmAyikam maranam upagato”= 
1 samaye maranam upagato.” 

“ Eujae aparajie* jaho akkhehim kusalehim 
divayam t 

kadam evam gahayano kalim no tiyam no ceva 
davaram j 

Evam logammi tdind buie je dhauune anut- 
tare 

tarn ginha hiyam ti uttamam kadam iva sesa 
vah&ya pamdie.” 

(lb. i. 2. 3, w. 22, 23, p. 136.) 
As a gambler, not beaten (at play), playing 
skilfully with dice, having thus got the lucky 
throw, (takes) no tray nor deuce,§ so do thou 
take that highest good, the law declared by the 
all-knowing sage to be unrivalled in the world, 
just as the clever (dicer takes) the winning die, 
rejecting all else. 

The commentators explain tAind by “ t&yina 
trayind v&,” as well as by sarvainena. 

The form tdyin occurs in Buddhist Sanskrit; 
and Prof. Kern has pointed out that the word 
is common in the “ lotus.” Ho was the first 
to see its radical connexion with the Pali tAdin. 
“ As tdyana (Pdnini i., 3, 38) is explained to 
have the meaning of thriving, prospering, it 
may be supposed that tayin, on the strength of 
its derivation, denotes thriving, prosperous, 
mighty, holy, as well as making prosperous, 
blessing, sanctifying. Burnouf derives it from 

* Cf. Puli akkhaparujita. 

t Cf. Pali dibbati and jutnm kifltum (Jut. iii., 
p. 188). 

j The metre of this line is faulty; as ka dam 
signifies “ the lucky die” marked with four spots 
(catavka), kalim, “ the unlucky die,” is quite in¬ 
admissible here (cf. Puli kafeggaha and kaliggaha 
in Journal of Pfiili Text Society for 1887, p. 159; 
see also Majjbima Nikflya, i., pp. 403, 407). The 
last line of this gutba is incorrect; but it cannot 
be amended without leaving out sesa(m) pahaya 
(a mere gloss ?), and reading kadam te tea pandits. 

j The commentators say he rejects the Irika, 
dtika, and ckaka. 


a supposed Sanskrit trdyiv, and translates it by 
* protector.’ It is indeed by no means unlikely 
that tdyin was used synonymously with ‘ natha' 
or ‘ nayaka ’; but it seems not necessary to derive 
it from trayatc” (see Saddharaa-puniarika, 
8. B. E., p. 25). 

Prof. Kern has also noticed the false reading 
tApin for “ tayin ” which has found its way 
into some Sanskrit dictionaries. In Divya- 
vadana, p. 392, 1. 4, we find tdpitd glossed in 
the Index of Words “roused, “converted,” 
as if it were the passive participle of the causal 
of tap: 

“ UdraMradaka n&ma rishayosmin tapovane 

adhigat&c&ryasattvena purushendrena ti- 
pit A." 

We ought to read tAyind ; for tdpitA is not in 
adjectival relation to the subject of the sen¬ 
tence ; and in Buddist phraseology tdpita never 
has the meaning of “ roused ” or “ converted.” 

The prose passage has the following: 

“ Asmin pradese Bodhisattvo rijna BimbU' 
ftrendrdharajyenopanimantritaA | asmin prade^e 
Ar&tfodrakam abhigata/i.” 

Here we see that adhigata = abhigata, and 
that tAyind is to be taken with ikc&ryasattvena 
and parushendrena. 

The Buddhist-Sanskrit tdyin may be referred 
to a root fay (1) extender), augen; (2) tueri, 
servare, which seems related to the root ti, "to 
stretch.” 

But tdyin may be a prakritised form of an 
original tAdin. Childers derives the Pali tail 
from Sanskrit tAdrij, which, however, does not 
give us a stem tddin. He thinks the primary 
meaning was “such,” “like that,” then "like 
that Buddha,” holy, tranquil, firm. The form 
tddi (gen. tddino) is old (see Thera G&thft, 878, 
905, 1067), and cannot well be connected with 
tAdri<; , either in form or meaning. There seems 
f o have been in Pdli two forms, tddi and tadi 
(= “ til din ”), the latter of which has puzzled 
the commentators. (See Thera Gathfi, 1096.) 1 

As the Jaina-prakrit tdyin is probably con¬ 
nected with y/ta, so tddin may be derived from 
tad, an extension of the same root. Vanicek 
connects with \'tad (=“ tan "), the Doric M- 
to*« (Theoc. 7. 42), “ intents, sorgfaltag, mit 
Yorbedacht, abeichtlich.” 

B. Morris. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Two lectures in commemoration of the birth 
of Michael Faraday will be delivered this 
month at the Boyal Institution: the first, by 
LordBaleigh, on Wednesday next, June 17, »t 
4 p.m., when the Prince of Wales has promised 
to be present; the second, by Prof. Dewar, on 
Friday, June 26, at 9 p.m. 

At the meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society, to be hold on Tuesday next, June 16, 
at 7.45 p.m., in the lecture-room of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street; Mr. 
Noel A. Humphreys, secretary of the Census 
office, will read a paper on “ Results of the 
Recent Census, and Recent Death-rates in the 
Largest English Towns.” 

Pantobiblon : International Bibliographical 
Review of the World’s Scientific Literature. 
Edited by A. Kersha. (St. Petersburg: 
Fontanka; London : Sonnenschein.) This u 
the first number of a monthly periodical, con¬ 
ducted by a Russian civil engineer, the aim of 
which is to supply a classified bibliography of 
publications concerned with the applied sciences 
in all the countries of the world. The first 
number contains the titles of about 1200 boon, 
arranged under twenty-nine different headings; 
reviews of about 80 more important books; and 
a summary of the contents of 270 periodicals. 
The whole forms a volume of about 300 pages, 
closely printed in double columns. Mr. Kersha 
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has paid England the compliment of giving 
both his title-page and his preface in English, 
and in English alone; the headings are in 
Russian, English, French, and German ; but 
the main contents show examples of all the 
languages of Europe. Whether such an enter¬ 
prise is capable of being continued on such a 
comprehensive scale month by month, we do 
not know; but the present instalment is 
certainly a proof of marvellous linguistic 
attainments and infinite perseverance. It is 
noteworthy that it is issued in this country by 
the publishers of The Beat Books. 

Me. J. W. Tutt, editor of The Entomologist's 
Record —a monthly periodical, now in its second 
year, which is devoted to the recording of 
curious entomological facts mainly relating to 
the variation of insects—ha3 now advanced one 
stage further in his laborious task, by collecting 
into a volume (Sonnenschein) all the evidence 
relating to the variation of British Noctuae. 
In a learned Introduction he discusses the 
causes which produce variation in lepidoptera, 
an interesting subject in connexion with 
natural selection generally, about which we 
have much yet to learn. Then follows a 
description of the varieties of each species of 
Noctuae, arranged in the order of their families, 
&c., with varietal names. The painstaking 
elaboration of the work may be judged from 
the fact that Mr. Tutt enumerates as many as 
twenty-seven varieties of the three specieB of 
Miana, of which twelve have been observed and 
named by himself; while of the closely-allied 
species of Apamea didyma he gives fifteen 
varieties, not counting intermediate forms. Of 
this species he possesses in his own cabinet a 
scries of no less than 200 specimens. We trust 
that Mr. Tutt will receive sufficient encourage¬ 
ment from entomologists to carry his under¬ 
taking to a successful conclusion. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Weber, of Berlin, is issuing a protest, 
in the name of the leading members of the last 
Congress of Orientalists, against Dr. Leitner’s 
Congress. The title of the pamphlet is Quousque 
tandem. 

Prof. Windisch, of Leipzig, the distin¬ 
guished Vedic, Pali, and Celtic scholar, has 
been elected an honorary member of the Philo¬ 
logical Society. The new part of his lrische 
Texte comprises:—(1) Three Middle-Irish 
Treatises on Metres, edited, with Notes, by 
Prof. Thurneysen, from MSS. in Dublin and 
the Bodleian; (2) The Story of the Ordeals, 
Cormac’s Adventure in the Land of Promise, 
and the Decision as to Cormac’s Sword, edited, 
with an English Translation, by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes, from the Book of Ballymote and the 
Yellow Book of Lecan ; and (3) The Cophur in 
da murcida, edited, with a German version, by 
Prof. Windisch himself, from Egerton MS., 
1782, and the Book of Leinster. 

The ‘‘Constitution of Athens” is still the 
chief subject of attention in the Classical Revieio 
(David Nutt), though we find no reference to 
the German treatise noticed in the Academy of 
last week, nor to an elaborate review that 
recently appeared in the New York Nation. 
To the June number Mr. F. G. Kenyon him¬ 
self sends a list of nearly forty passages, in 
which a fresh revision of the MS. has established 
readings different from those given in the 
printed text, or has made it possible to fill up 
lacunae which were there left blank or only 
tentatively supplied. Mr. J. W. Headlam 
adduces evidence in support of Aristotelian 
authorship, from the avoidance of hiatus; while 
Mr. Herbert Richards collects examples of un- 
Aristotelian words and usages. Further textual 


criticism is contributed by Messrs. W. Wyse, 
E. S. Thompson, and J. R.Whardale. It is also 
pointed by C. S. that an ostracon is preserved 
which had been used in the ostracism of Xanthip- 
pos. Among the other contents of the same 
number, we may mention an elaborate description 
of the harbours of Carthage, by Mr. Cecil Torr, as 
the result of a recent visit; a learned article on 
sonant z, by Mr. F. G. Plaistowe; a fresh 
discussion of the vexed question of the 
difference between the Synoptic Gospels and 
John in fixing the hour of the crucifixion; and 
a review of recent French books on palaeography, 
by Dr. E. Maunde Thompson. 

La Litterature Grecque. Par Emile Egger. 
(Paris: Picard.) This is a selection from M. 
Emile Egger’s minor writings, made in part 
by himself, and published by his sons. M. 
Egger’s reputation rests upon a solid basis of 
other work; but the present collection will not 
do much to increase that reputation. The 
publication of essays so slight as most of these 
are is a cruel kindness to a man’s memory. 
They were good in their day, chiefly as spoken 
addresses, and did good service; but few of 
them deserve republication. They do not form 
anything like a history of Greek literaturo, but 
are disconnected, and merely grouped under 
literary heads, as The Theatre, History, or The 
Orators. Some of them are occasional pieces, i.e., 
are indebted for their origin to circumstances of 
the moment; such as the paper on Literature at 
Athens in Wartime, winch was delivered in 
Paris as a lecture on November 28, 1870, and 
which owes to the Siege of Paris some of its 
piquancy. The pen which wrote these essays 
was a skilful one, and knew how to avail 
itself of all that could make its topics inter¬ 
esting. The editors have chosen papers fitted 
to show M. Egger “ sous son double aspect de 
rofesseur eloquent et d’academicien erudit,” 
ut the former aspect is the more distinct. The 
essays abound in general views, as on the 
influence which the importation of papyrus 
into Greece must have eierted upon the letters 
and the science of that country; and they are 
not always free from mistakes, as when Melos 
before 416 B.c. is spoken of as one of the 
subjects of Athens appealing to Sparta for help 
in recovering its independence (p. 237). M. 
Egger is perhaps seen at his best m the French 
translations from Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon. But there are many good things 
of his own in the book, too. For instance: 

‘‘La N6m£sis, pour nous, c’est une furie armee 
du fouet de la satire. La Ncm6sis, pour les 
anciens, est une divinitc plus calme, plus sfivfcre ; 
c’est la deesse des compensations et dcs reparti¬ 
tions” (p. 41). 

“ Les Qrecs n’ont nimoins erre, ni plus cruelle- 
ment souffert dc leur fautes que les peoples 
modemes; mats ils ont d6crit et explique leurs 
propres mis&res avec une luddite de raison, avec 
une 61oquence qui ont vraiment fait d’eux les 
immortels instituteurs du genre humain ” (p. 241). 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizabethan Society.— (Wednesday, June 3 .) 

Jakes Ernest Baker, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 
W. H. Cowham read a paper on “Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus.” The play of Faustus holds a 
unique position in the history of the English 
drama. It may be compared to a glass prism, 
focussing the colourless light on one side and trans¬ 
mitting the spectrum on the other. The white 
light is the representative of the preceding drama, 
the miracle and mystery plays, the spectrum of the 
glorious wealth of Elizabethan drama which takes 
its rise with Marlowe. The story of Faustus most 
probably became known to Marlowe through an 
English translation of the Yolksbucb, published 
by Spiers, at Frankfort-on-tho-Maine, in 1587. 
An English company of actors, which played 


Faustus at Gratz in 1608 may perhaps have had a 
part in introducing the story to the notice of 
Marlowe. From the sixth century the idea of a 
man selling his soul to the devil in consideration 
for unlimited power to be exercised for a certain 
period has been very popular. Faust is an un¬ 
doubted historic personage, although much con¬ 
troversy might be waged about him. He is alluded 
to by many writers of note, including Melanchthon 
and Luther. The play is a dramatic poem rather 
than a drama. It presents many points of resem¬ 
blance to the old morality plays, as in the 
dialogues between Faustus and Good and Evil 
Angels, the procession of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
the appearances of the Devils, and the Old Man 
who flees to prayer when assaulted by the evil 
spirits. Dramatically, the work is weak,’ both 
in characterisation, in plot, and in action. 
Against these defects may be set, first, the great 
dramatic force of some of the speeches; secondly, the 
artistic and moral truth of what little plot there is; 
and, thirdly, the beauty of the language. Faustus 
himself, the only interesting character, is a personi¬ 
fication rather than a person. He belongs to that 
category of lust, of which Tamburlaine and 
Barabas are the other members. The great point 
of interest to critics is the authorship of the comic 
scenes. The earliest known edition, published in 
1604, has a few very poor prose scenes, more 

S mtomimic than dramatic. Two entries in 
cnslowe’s Diary speak of additions to the play 
before this date. Therefore, say the great majority 
of critics, these additions must be the comic scenes, 
because they are so bad that Marlowe could not 
have written them. This assumption, followed to 
its conclusion, would lead to the further proposi¬ 
tion that Marlowe never wrote a prose scene in his 
life, as there is not one good one in all his works. 
Again, Marlowe is distinctly lacking in humour, 
and that is the great defect of these “comic” 
scenes. The critics above mentioned must assume 
that lack of humour is incompatible with lyric and 
dramatic genius. There only remains, then, the 
entries in Henslowe's Diary, which, if that volume 
were above suspicion, would be conclusive. But 
here one reads that Dekker added to the play, and 
anything more unlike Dekker’s work could not be 
imagined. The price paid to Bride and Rowley, 
viz., £4, was far more than Henslowe was likely to 
have paid for the comic scenes in the edition of 
1604, and one cannot assume that they wrote any 
of the verse. Their additions, it seems very 
possible, were the extensive new scenes in the 
edition of 1616. The simplest and most satisfactory 
position seems to be that whether Marlowe wrote 
these scenes ot not, there is nothing to determine.— 
The paper was followed by a discussion, which was 
opened by the chairman, and continued by Mr. 
Frederick Rogers, Mr. H. Hunt, Mr. T. Adamson, 
and other members and friends of the society. 


FINE ART. 

EARLY ENGLISH MASTERS AT 
DOWDESWELLS'. 

This small exhibition, composed mostly of 
small works by those who are now called the 
Early English Masters, or the “ Old Masters 
of England,” reminds one, among other things, 
of the many excellent English painters who are 
at present unrepresented in the National 
Gallery. We are going to mend all this, we 
know, with a great gallery at South Kensington 
or elsewhere; but, meanwhile, we wish there 
were some chance of securing for the nation a 
few of those fine pictures, daily increasing in 
value, by English artists who worked at the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. That the public appreciation for 
them is tolerably keen, the little tickets in¬ 
scribed with the magic word “ Sold ” attest on 
many a frame at Messrs. Dowdeswells’, whose 
collection, small as it is, contains the names of 
several artists that will be sought for in vain at 
Trafalgar-square. 

There are, for instance, to be seen here a 
very fine example of George Chambers worthy 
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to hang with any sea piece by any master, 
ancient or modem; several Vincents, one of 
which atleast—“A View of Norwich” (77)— 
we should like to steal for patriotic purposes ; 
a beautiful little De Wint; and not to mention 
one or two more, a John Robert Cozens, a 
master scarcely known as a painter in oil, which 
though a little rubbed in parts, retains still 
enough rare beauty of colour to show that he 
should be added to Mr. Orrock’s list of water¬ 
colour painters who deserve to be ranked 
among the best of our landscape painters in 
oil. Passing by such names as Ibbetson, Stan- 
nard, and “Jock” Wilson, we come to others 
who, though represented in the National Gal¬ 
lery, are better represented here—John Sell 
Cot man, for instance, by whom are five small 
oil pictures, most of which are at least better 
than the poor example in Trafalgar-square— 
and two are excellent and characteristic works. 
“ The Harbour ” (No. 6 ) is distinguished by the 
breadth and richness of its colour-a har¬ 

mony of reds—water, boat, and shore dyed 
deeply with the hues of sunset. Nor of 
Bonington does the nation possess any example 
of so fine a quality as the “ Honfleur ” (141); 
and it is impossible not to wish that that fine 
colourist and thoroughly English painter, 
George Morland, could be represented in the 
national collection by some other picture than 
the “Interior of a Stable,” although that is 
indeed a masterpiece. We should like to see 
on each side of it some of those examples of his 
free and juicy brush, which make one of Messrs. 
Dowdeswells’ walls like a bouquet of colour. 
Specially fine examples of the master are 
“ The Sleeping Shepherd ” (110), and “ Washing 
Day” (118). Here also are a fine early 
Turner, “Dunstanboro’ Castle” (31), a num¬ 
ber of “ old ” Cromes, somewhat various 
in quality, but including two or three 
fine ones tike the “Mousehold House” [boa), 
worthy to rank with the “ Chapel Fields ” 
in the National Gallery, and the very luminous 
and beautiful “ Return of the Flock ” (48); 
some interesting small Gainsboroughs, including 
his portraits of Sir Richard Neave, painted at 
Bath (small and highly finished), and General 
Wolfe; two Glovers, one (65) important chiefly 
from its size, and another ( 66 ) which shows the 
artist at his best; a simple and impressive 
Barker, of Bath, “A View in Italy” (72); a 
Wilson of the finest quality, “The Lake of 
Nemi ” (68), fresh and brilliant in colour; 
and several admirable little Starks and Mullers. 

We might add to the list, but enough has been 
said to show that the collection is well worth a 
visit from all who are interested in their 
country’s art. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


MR. COOKS’S SCANDINAVIAN 
EXHIBITION. 

TnE exhibition of antiquities and ethnological 
objects from Norway, Finland, and Lapland, 
gathered by Mr. Alfred Heneage Cocks, of 
Marlow, continues on exhibition at the rooms 
of the Archaeological Institute, Oxford-man¬ 
sions, near Oxford-circus. 

Mr. Cocks, having spent some years in these 
northern countries, has become well acquainted 
with the dialects, and consequently has been able 
to associate with and collect from the peasant 
proprietors. From Norway are arrow heads 
and lance heads, and the contents of some 
barrows. The burials were by cremation, the 
corpse being laid on or covered by a bear-skin. 
One find, a gridiron-looking object, is supposed 
to have been used when “ burning the water ” 
for salmon spearing. The “ prim stav” calendars 
of wood, dating from the sixteenth century, arc 
extremely interesting, reminding us of Robinson 
Crusoe’s plan for marking time. On these the 


year is divided into winter and summer, one 
half being on either side the stave. These 
should be seen and examined. Then there are 
fine examples of the hand mangle, in Norwegian 
‘ ‘ f joel,” also dating from the sixteenth century. 
These things, handsomely carved, are in shape 
like a large plane as used by carpenters, and 
were used in the same manner. A curious and 
remarkable old deed box (No. 115 in the cata¬ 
logue), will bear examination. Several “ beer 
troughs,” large and small, testify to the 
northern customs, as also a punch-bowl, bearing 
a runic inscription, translated: “ Let me drink: 
the toast go round: till I reach my proper 
bound.” A series of photographs well shows 
the various types of the inhabitants. 

Butjthe prominent and most valuable objects 
of this exhibition are the tapestry counterpanes. 
The oldest known piece is from Thelemarken, 
dated 1575, and the manufacture ceased about 
1720. Ten examples are shown, the Parable of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins being the com¬ 
moner subject. The Visit of the Queen of 
Sheba to Solomon is very good, the colours 
being quite bright and fresh. Solomon is 
represented in trunk hose and high boots. 
Another example represents Herodias’ daughter 
dancing at Herod’s feast. These counterpanes, 
being bung round the walls, can be seen well 
and in a good light. 

A small charge is made for admission, but an 
excellent catalogue, now in the second edition, 
is provided gratis. 


ART SALES. 

The last picture which William Mulready ever 
painted—it is called “The Toy-Seller”—was 
bought at the Matthews’ sale, last Saturday, 
by Mr. Henry Doyle, for the Irish National 
Gallery, whero, alike because of its excellence 
and of the fact that its author was an Irishman, 
it cannot fail to be much appreciated. The 
price paid for it was only a little over £300, 
whereas at the sale which took place after 
Mulready’s death, in 1862, it had fetched 
£1097. Nor do these prices indicate the limits 
within which it has ranged, for it is understood 
that the sum paid for it by Mr. Matthews was 
greatly in excess of the larger of the two sums 
which we have named. The low price last 
Saturday must have had about it something of 
the nature of a happy accident; for while the 
works of several of Mulready’s contemporaries 
have justly depreciated in money value, there is 
no cause, and, indeed, no general indication, of 
a like falling off in work which is from Mul¬ 
ready’s hand. The man was too fine a draughts¬ 
man for this—and at a time when fine draughts¬ 
manship was comparatively rare. He was too 
fine a colourist—and at a time when we were 
relatively poor in that which has generally 
been a rich endowment of our British School. 

They have been selling during the present 
week, at Christie’s, an important collection of 
the favourite mezzotints after Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, formed during many years by Dr. 
Edward Hamilton, whose Catalogue of the 
engravings after our most popular master of 
portraiture has long constituted him an 
authority on Reynolds and the men who repro¬ 
duced his art. 


THE TOMB OF “ ARISTOTLE .” 

We quote the following from the Times :— 

" Before a brilliant audience at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion on Tuesday evening, June 2. Dr. Charles 
Waldstein delivered a lecture on his recent dis¬ 
coveries at Eretria, in the island of Euboea. 
Among them stands foremost a tomb of great 
magnitude and splendour, which—by a process of 
Bubtle inference, from data which, taken singly, 
might appear minute or insignificant, but assume 


a new aspect when they are found to be inierde- 

r ndent and to converge to a common centre—he 
led to believe to be that of the great philosopher 
Aristotle. Dr. Waldstein contributed a short 
account of his discoveries to the Nineteenth Century 
for May, which may be said to be only of a prelim¬ 
inary character, and in which he confined himself 
mainly to a narrative of the excavations, and to toe 
negative aspects of the question and the objections 
which might fairly be urged against the hypothesis 
that on this spot were interred the philosopher’s 
remains. In the meantime Dr. Waldstein has 
incessantly been engaged in literary and epi- 
graphical researches, to enable him to arrive at a 
final conclusion on the subject. These investiga¬ 
tions are not yet completed ; and he hopes to ran¬ 
sack all the principal libraries in Europe, in search 
of literary or other indicia which may go to 
support or destroy the theory. 

“ It should be premised that Dr. Waldstein 
went to Eretria with no thought of such a 
discovery. He knew that it was a place of great 
historical importance and antiquity, and be knew 
also that there were dispersed among the clandes¬ 
tine dealers in antiquities at Athens many objects 
which could be traced to that ancient city, so familiar 
to students of Herodotus and Thucydides. Even 
if it be found that the explorer is mistaken, there 
can be no doubt of the great value and interest of 
the ancient remains which have been disinterred, 
and of the light which they reflect on an interest¬ 
ing period of Hellenic history and culture. It 
would bo remembered, he said, that Eretria and 
Chalcis were the two great commercial cities of 
Euboea, and every reader of Thucydides was 
familiar with the rivalry which so long subsisted 
between Eretria and Athens. Its position was on 
the Euripus, with a beautiful hilly landscape 
behind and the mountains of Attica opposite on 
the other side of the channel. Especial attention 
was drawn to Eretria by the discovery at Chains, 
in 1869, of a long inscription referring to the former 
city, the date of which lay between the years 340 
and 278 b.c. This document embodied a formal 
contract for the execution of a work resembling 
that which, in our own times, has been done by 
the Bedford Level Commissioners. It recited that 
an engineer, Chaerephanea by name, contracted 
with the Eretrians to drain their marshes. He was 
himself to bear the cost of the work, on condition 
that he was to be allowed to cultivate the re¬ 
claimed land for ten years at an annual rental 
of 30 talents, or about £7000. The work was to 
be completed in four years. In case of war the 
ten years’ lease was to be prolonged by a like 
period. There were also provisions for the 
compensation of persons whose land might be 
taken for the making of reservoirs or sluices; 
and the concession was to continue in the heirs of 
Chaerephanea, and the latter was to find sureties 
for the due execution of the works. This was one 
of the many indications of the richness of Euboea 
as a field for archaeological research, and would be 
found to have an incidental bearing upon toe 
question at issue. 

“ At the beginning of the present year Dr. 
Waldstein, having obtained a concession from 
the Greek authorities, proceeded from Athens 
to Eretria for the purpose of digging out tombs, 
and in particular of discovering, if he could, the 
temple of Artemis Amarysia. As is well known, 
the Greeks were in the habit of burying their dead 
outside the city walls, and at Eretria there was a 
continuous succession of graves running in different 
directions from the ancient city. These graves 
were of different periods, some as late as the 
Roman period, ana many of the persons buried 
were foreigners. Out of twenty-six inscriptions, he 
found that no fewer than eight referred to strangers 
and sojourners in the land. In the course of his 
excavations he came upon the most beautiful of all 
the family tombs which had yet been discovered. 
The lecturer had described the difficulties which he 
encountered in the labour of excavation in the 
article above referred to, and, in fact, he and his 
associates had three times to give up the attempt. 
In the course of his narrative he gave an interesting 
account of G reek writing materials— pfxar 7 pa^«t», 
for ink, naXa/ihs ypaftitba, a pen — being the materials 
used for permanent records on papyrus; while the 
arihos or ypa$)s was the stylus used for writing 
| notes of transient importance on waxed tablets. 
He had already in the article referred to described 
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the statuettes and ornaments and other things, in¬ 
cluding the only extant metal pen, so far as he 
knew, which had been found in Greece. 

“ As before mentioned. Dr. Waldstein, in his con¬ 
tribution to the Nineteenth Century, had dealt in a 
sceptical spirit with his own discovery. On Tues¬ 
day evening he argued the affirmative side of the 
question, and indicated the considerations which 
induced him to believe that in the family tomb 
which he had discovered once reposed the Stagirite’s 
remains. According to the best authorities, Aris¬ 
totle died at Chalcis in 322 u.c., of disease in the 
stomach at the age of sixty-three years. The stories 
that he committed suicide by drinking hemlock and 
that he drowned himself in the Euripus, in con¬ 
sequence of disappointment at not being able to 
discover the cause of the ebb and flow of the tide, 
were both discredited by Zeller and the best 
authorities. But, it would be asked, as he died at 
Chalcis, how came he to be buried at Eretria, 
which was some twelve miles distant from the city 
of Chalcis P One answer to this objection was that 
in the Macedonian period the name Chalcis was 
sometimes used for the whole island of Euboea, so 
completely had it eclipsed its former rival Eretria. 
Strabo described Chalcis as tA rpureTa k cu pitrpi- 
*oXis of Euboea. He then said, 5<vr«p</u I’ fi 
'tpfrpia. Thus, the statement that Aristotle died at 
Chalcis was not inconsistent with his having been 
buried at Eretria. Further, from the will of 
Aristotle himself, as published in Diogenes 
Laertius, it was to be inferred that the philoso¬ 
pher’s house was notin the city, but in the country. 
By that will, which was a most interesting docu¬ 
ment, he gives his second wife, Herpyllis, a choice 
Of residence; ihv 81 ir XaAxfSi /SouAtjtoi olutTp r by 
(tpura wpos Tip s-fjv tp, ihr 81 ip ’Sraytlpoit t)/p tarpipav 
oIkiop. How, it was well ascertained, first, that the 
term (tveir, or guests’ quarters, was at this date 
applied not to a part of the principal residence, 
but to a separate nouse on a gentleman’s estate. 
Thus, in this instance, if the widow elected to live 
in Euboea, the would be the dower house. 
Next, it was not customary in Aristotle’s time to 
have gardens in a city, and it was Epicurus who 
first, in the year 308, attached a garden to an urban 
residence. Thus the words nphs rf ni/rti indicated 
that the house was in the country. It was notice¬ 
able, also, that the contract to which he had 
referred, though it was to be performed at Eretria, 
was found at Chalcis; and other similar inscriptions 
dealing with Eretrian affairs had been discovered 
at Chalcis and not at Eretria. Again, it was known 
that Eretria was a philosophic centre ; Mene- 
demus, the philosopher, lived there, and the place 
was also visited by Fhaedon. It might, in fact, be 
regarded as a literary suburb of Chalcis. Then the 
will contained instructions for the philosopher’s 
burial. In effect, he said, “ Bury me where you 
like. But take up the bones of my first wife and 
put them in the grave with me.” Now, it was 
clear from the excavations that the tomb was a 
family grave; and from the will it was apparent 
that Aristotle would be the first occupant. There 
was architectural evidence that the particular part 
of the mausoleum in which the head of the family 
reposed was built towards the close of the fourth 
century b.c. Of course the name Aristotle was not 
unique, and the inscription deciphered on the slab, 
Bc 3 tti ’ApurroriAov, was not conclusive. But it was by 
no means so common as other Greek patronymics. 
There were about twenty Ariatotles whose names 
were recorded in literature. But none of these was 
a Euboean, save one whom he found to be a Chalci- 
dian. We were, moreover, in possession of details 
of Aristotle’s family history. He was twice married, 
his first wife having been called Pythias and his 
second Herpyllis. He had two children, a son, 
Nicomachus, and a daughter Pythias. Nicoma- 
chus died without having been married, and Pythias 
was married three times. By Nicanor, her first 
husband, she had no children. To Procles, her 
second husband, who was a descendant of the 
Lacedaemonian king Demaratus, she bore two sons 
Procles and Demaratus. By Metrodorus, who was 
a physician, she had a son who also bore the name 
of Aristotle. The name was also found in inscrip¬ 
tions in Sicily, where there .was a Chalcidian settle¬ 
ment, but it did not appear in Eretrian inscrip¬ 
tions earlier than the second century. In an 
Eretrian inscription of the second century he had 
deciphered about 1000 names, among which were 
found a Nicomachus und a Procles, but no Aristotle. 


Now, it was an admissible hypothesis that the 
family of Pythias, one of whose sons was Aristotle, 
lived at Eretria or one of the cities of Euboea, be¬ 
cause we had also the name of Procles in this in¬ 
scription. This Aristotle, the son of Pythias, was 
mentioned in the will of Theophrastus, who was 
the successor in the Peripatetic School of Aristotle. 
A curious point arose in connexion with the in¬ 
scription BidrTj ’ApurroriAov. The ordinary geni¬ 
tive of the word was 'ApurrorlAovs. The latter 
form was invariably found in inscriptions before 
350 b c. But from 350 to 300 the former began to 
prevail, and the German scholar Meisterhaus had 
discovered 39 instances of ou when ovs might have 
been expected. After 300 the later form was 
found exclusively on inscriptions. This inscription 
was assigned by the best epigraphical authorities 
to the third century ic. N ow, it was clear from an 
examination of the remains that the principal 
grave, which was Bhown by the strigil to be that of 
a male, belonged to an earlier period than the 
adjoining graves. This Biote might, from the 
genitive which follows, have been either the wife 
or the daughter of Aristotle, the philosopher's 
grandson. In addition to the inferences which 
might be drawn from the circumstances which he 
had mentioned, there were others to be derived 
from the study of iconography. There were a 
number of terra cotta statuettes in the grave. But 
one, in particular, was of a singular and striking 
character. These statuettes in tombs were known 
to have relation to and to be frequently descriptive 
of the persons interred; and this was immediately 
recognizable as a type of the statues of the fourth 
century b.c., known as those of philosophers and 
orators. The figure was draped and the hands 
folded at the side. The grave was clearly that of a 
person of great distinction. There was a gold diadem 
and a band of pure gold about 1 j inches wide, with 
repousse patterns fastened round the brow. Then at 
the head, where a portion of the skull remained, 
there was another diadem with leaves of con¬ 
ventional ivy attached to it; and there was also, as 
he had mentioned, a metal pen. Here, therefore, 
he had discovered a tomb belonging to a great 
family, the burying place of an eminent man, as 
was shown by the profusion of gold ornaments, and 
this man was a man of letters, as evidenced by the 
pen and styluses, and a philosopher, as indicated 
by tho statuette. When to this was added the 
startling inicription which was disclosed in the 
adjoining space, the chain of historical and circum¬ 
stantial evidence appeared to be almost irresistible. 

“The lecturer concluded his discourse with an 
enunciation of the principles by which in researches 
of this character— according to the doctrine termed 
by the late Henry Bradshaw, “ prince of librarians 
and bibliographers,” the doctrine of equivalents— 
a date might be assigned to a book or a work 
of art by the concurrence of notes or indica¬ 
tions which were independently known to have 
been prevalent at a particular period. 

“The lectuie was admirably illustrated from 
photographs taken for Dr. Waldstein by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Oswald.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A GALLIC FIND IN DENMARK. 

Copenhagen, Denmark: June 7,1881. 

An antiquarian find, which will excite 
interest all over Europe, has lately been made 
in Roevemose peat-bog, near Hobro in Jutland, 
Aalborg Amt. 

The objects are all of silver, the prin¬ 
cipal piece being a very large basin, on 
which have been fastened plates of silver 
hammered out with figures of men, women, and 
animals. The basin is twenty-six Danish inches 
in diameter, but scarcely eight inches high. 
One or two pieces are apparently wanting; but 
it is hoped they will turn up when the moss is 
minutely examined. The eye-holes of the 
figures are now empty, but have evidently been 
filled with coloured glass. One of the plates, 
which is nearly seventeen inches long, shows 
warriors with helmets and other ornaments. 
One figure is a god with a wheel at his side, 
and on another are two elephants. A third 


shows a homed god in a sitting posture with 
his legs crossed oriental wise. 

All these have apparently nothing to do with 
Northern mythology, as was at first supposed. 
The whole find has now reached the Danish 
National Museum, and we see that these pieces 
belong to the god-lore of the Gallic peoples. 
The god with the wheel, for instance, is the 
Gallic Sun-god. The whole is the work of a 
Gallic artist at that early period when the 
Roman and Gallic peoples first came in con¬ 
tact. Allowing time for these things to wander 
so far North, the date would seem to be, as 
regards Denmark, the first century before 
Christ. Other things belonging to this Gallic 
group have been found previously in this 
country. The total weight of precious metal 
hitherto exhumed is about twenty Danish 
pounds. 

George Stephens. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The June exhibition of water-colour drawings 
and sketches by members of the Dudley Gallery 
Art Society will open next week at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. 

Mr. George Allen will have ready for pub¬ 
lication next week a new edition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Lectures on Architecture und Painting, which 
has not been reprinted for thirty-six years. 
Th^se lectures were originally delivered at 
Edinburgh in November 1853, and deal chiefly 
with medieval architecture, with Turner and 
his works, and with Pro-Raphaclitism. The 
volume will be illustrated with an engraving 
on steel for frontispiece, and fourteen full-page 
woodcuts. A limited edition will be issued on 
large paper. 

A VOLUME entitled Letters to Living Artists 
will be published next week by Mr. Elkin 
Mathews. The Letters are addressed to the Pre¬ 
sident of the Royal Academy, Sir J. E. Millais, 
Messrs. G. F. Watts, W. P. Frith, E. Burno 
Jones, Alma Tadema, Walter Crane, H. S. 
Marks, E. J. Poynter, J. M. Whistler, &c. 

Mr. Cecil NicnoLsox writes from Paris: 
A group of American artists havo opened an 
exhibition of their works at Durand Ruel’s 
gallery in Paris. As at the two Salons, the 
visitor is struck with the want of originality in 
the works of American painters, who, with few 
exceptions, appear to be content with imitating, 
to the best of their ability, the maniere of the 
French masters under whom they have studied. 
Among the 184 exhibits which, with a few 
bronzes and marbles, compose the American 
Exhibition, but few are worthy of more than 
passing notice. For instance, Mr. William 
Chase’s full-length portrait of Mr. Whistler, 
painted a la Whistler; Messrs. Bridgman, 
Healy, Wyatt, Eaton, and Peixotto contribute 
several pleasing portraits; Mr. C. Pearce’s two 
rustic scenes are charming: while among 
original subjects we noticed “ An Ostrich 
Farm in South Africa,” by Mrs. Nicholls, and 
a series of studies of East Indian life and 
scenery, by Mr. L. Weeks. 

The Academic dcs Inscriptions has nominated 
M. Enlart, of the School of Rome, to receive 
the grand medal awarded annually by the 
Society Centrale des Architectes Frangais to a 
member either of the School of Rome or of the 
School of Athens. 

The first part has just been published of the 
report on the excavations at Timgad in Algeria, 
conducted during the past ten years, chiefly by 
the late M. Duthoit. The report is written by 
MM. E. Boeswillwald and R. Cagnat. Timgad 
was the ancient Thamugadi ; and its remains 
possess the peculiar interest that they show the 
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condition of the town exactly as it was when 
destroyed by the Moors in the seventh century, 
on the approach of a Byzantine army. Another 
unique feature is that all the public buildings 
were constructed at the same time and on a 
uniform plan, in the first half of the second 
century A.D., as is shown by the inscriptions. 
Great paved streets have been excavated, ter¬ 
minated at each end by triumphal arches, one 
of which is almost perfect; also the complete 
area of the forum, a theatre, and a curious 
market place. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

Mr. Augustus Harris —or we might almost say 
Miss Eames—revived Gounod’s “Mireille” on 
Wednesday evening at Covent Garden. It is 
now more than a quarter of a century since the 
work was produced at the Theatre Lyrique, 
Paris ; but the music has never really won the 
favour of the public—with exception, perhaps, 
of the famous Chanson de Magali from the 
second act. The charming Provencal idyll, 
“ Mireio,” by Mistral, attracted the composer, 
but the ndue village maiden and her rustic lover 
oan scarcely be recognised when presented in 
operatic dress. Gounod felt—and indeed has 
acknowledged—the weakness of the libretto, and 
several attempts have been made to condense 
the opera ana render it more attractive, but all 
to little purpose. It contains plenty of charm¬ 
ing music and delicate orchestration, but after 
all it is only a concert of light music in dis¬ 
guise. Miss Eames in the title-role greatly 
distinguished herself: she has the best part in 
the work, and made the most of it. Her singing 
was excellent, and she showed more life in her 
acting. Miss Eames has rapidly made a name, 
but fully deserves the success she has obtained. 
M. Certe took M. Maurel’s part at short notice, 
and acquitted himself well of his task. It was 
owing to this change at the last moment that 
the promised “ Rhone ” scene had to be 
abandoned. Mile. Passama os Taven made a 
good impression, both as singer and actress. 
Mile. Pinkert sang the pastoral air with taste. 
M. Lubcrt (as Vincent) showed to advantage, 
but we do not like the quality of his voice. M. 
Isnardon took the part of Mnitre Ramon. Sig. 
Bevignani proved an officialt conductor. The 
opera was given in French. 

Sefior Leo de Silka gave his first pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall last Thursday week. 
His reading of two short Scarlatti pieces was 
commendable; but in his rendering of Schu¬ 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques ” and some 
Chopin solos—upart from some good though not 
always perfect technique—we could not perceive 
anything entitling him to rank among the great 
interpreters of the great masters. From what 
wo heard, we should imagine that ho would 
show to better advantage in music of a light 
character. 

Seiior Sarasate’s third concert on Saturday 
afternoon drew a large audience; but there 
was nothing in the programme to call for 
detailed notice. He played magnificently ; and 
his reading of Beethoven’s Concerto, if not an 
ideal one, was in many respects admirable. 
Two pieces by Snint-Saens were played to per¬ 
fection, and his brilliant execution of the 
“ Carmen ” Fantasia resulted in four recalls 
and an encore. 

Senor Albeniz gave another concert last 
Thursday week. His Chopin solos were well 
received. Herr J. Kruse was again the violinist, 
and was encored for his excellent rendering of 
Tartini’s G minor (Sonat a. Miss Liza Lehmann 
sang with her usual success. There was a good 
attendance. 


The third Richter concert, on Monday, was 
one of considerable interest. Beethoven’s three 
“ Leonore ’’ Overtures were played in the 
order of their composition, apparently for the 
first time. Mendelssohn gave them at Leipzig 
in 1840, and Mr*. Manns at the Palace in 1870 ; 
but on both those memorable occasions the 
historical succession was inaccurate. As a rule 
with Beethoven, a later work means a greater 
work. But in the third Leonore Overture the 
composer made no effort to surpass himself: he 
only undertook, in fact, to write for a perform¬ 
ance of his opera at Prague “ a new and less 
difficult ” overture. It came os an anti-climax 
after the other two. Mendelssohn and Manns 
were artistically right in putting the last first. 
The performance of the first and second (popu¬ 
larly known as Nos. 2 and 3) under Dr. Richter 
was extremely grand. These were followed 
by the second and part of the third scene 
from “ Tannhauser,” with Mr. E. Lloyd, 
who was in splendid voice, as Tann¬ 
hauser, and Mr. Max Heinrich as Wolfram. 
Then camo the closing scene from Act 1 of 
“ Siegfried.” A less suitable excerpt could 
scarcely have been chosen from Wagner’s 
tetralogy; every note of the music imperatively 
demands stage action. The programme ended 
with another anti-climax—Mozart’s “ Hafner ” 
Symphony. A clever piece it’occasion, written 
for a wedding festivity, sounded tame after the 
noble music and imposing orchestration of 
Beethoven and Wagner. 

M. L. Duloup made his debut at Mr. Farley 
Sinkins’ orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall, 
on Tuesday afternoon. He played a Vieux- 
temps Concerto with great technical skill and 
with taste. It was a clever performance, but 
there was too much straining after effect. M. 
Ernest de Munck gave a good, but mild, render¬ 
ing of a Concerto of his own composition. Mr. 
Eugene Oudin was highly successful as the 
vocalist. The orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen, played Overtures by Men¬ 
delssohn and Beethoven. 

The Musical Guild gave its fourth and last 
concert at the Kensington Town Hall on Tues¬ 
day evening. The performances at these musical 
evenings, with one or two exceptions, have 
been given by students snd ex-students of the 
Royal College of Music, and an enterprise so 
beneficial to rising artists well deserves the 
support of the public. So much music goes 
on in London that it is impossible to do 
justice to everything, and hitherto we have 
omitted to notice the Guild. At this closing 
concert Mr. Charles Wood’sclcver and character¬ 
istic Quintet in F for wood-wind and horn was 
well performed: this was tho work which, a 
short time ago, gained a prize offered by the 
Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society. 
Mr. Leonard Borwick gave an energetic reading 
of Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques,” and 
after several recalls played a Liszt Etude” in 
most finished style. Mr. Daniel Price sang 
Sullivan’s “Thou’rt passing hence,” with good 
taste and expression. 

J. S. SlIEDLOCK. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can he obtained every 
Saturday morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackvillc-streot; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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on the 14th, 15th, and 18th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D. 


BY DB. MACLAREN. 

Sscuxd Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post tree. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermon a. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

** While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 

S lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon .”—Christian Leader. 


POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI; a Memoir by E. A V. 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: "THOUGHTS on 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at 8. THE STREETS OF LONDON. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, F. Glover. L. Rignold, T. B. Thal- 
berg, C. Dalton, F. Gillmore, J. Northcote, J. East, W. North- 
cote, H. Cooper; Mesdames Olga Brandon, Clara JeckB, 

Ferrar, and Leigh. _ 

Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 

pOMEDI THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Chas. H. Hawtbky. 

Every Evening, at 9. JANE. 

Messrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Robson, and W. 
Draycott; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 

Q O U R T THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth. F. Cape, 
G. Farquhar, C. Rock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Fflippi, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 

C RITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyxdham. 

Every Evening, at 9, WILD OATS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, David James, E. Righton, G. 
Giddens, W. Blakeley, W. E. Gregory, Valentine, Atherley; 
Mesdames E. Terrias, J. C. Smith, ana Mary Moore. 

Preceded, at 8.25, by NINE POINT S OF THE LAW. 

RU R Y LANE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Augustus Harris. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, FORMOSA. 

A I E T Y T H E A T R E. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Edwardes. 

This Evening, at 8.25, CARMEN UP TO DATA. 

Preceded, at 7.40, by HIS LAST CHANCE. 

A R R I C K THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. John Hark. 

Every Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
PrecededTat &15, by A QUIET RUBBER. 

AYMARKET THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beerbohm-Trek. 
Every Evening, at 8.10, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Y C E U M THEATRE. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Sole Lessee. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, 

A REGULAR FIX and THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 

L yric theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedqxr. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 

QPERA C 0MIQUE THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 

RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Skdoer. 

This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by THE GYPSIES. 

AVO Y THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8.30 (Last Nights), 

THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 

T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Georok Alexander. 

1 his Evening, at 8.30, THE IDLER. 

S T RAND T H E A T R E. 

Lessee, Mr. Willie Edouix. 

Every Evening, at 8.40, A NIGHT’S FROLIC. 

Messrs. Edonin, Fawcett, Marshall, Barradough, and Lngg; 
Mesdames Atherton, West, Esmond, and Bennett. 

Preceded, at 8, by DAGGERS DRAWN. 

r n 0 O L e t s theatre. 

Manageress, Miss Florence M’Kexzie. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, Westland, Shelton, 
Lowne, and Arlton ; Mesdames Eliza Johnstone, Vanbrugh, 
Liston, and Brough. 

To conclude with IBSEN’S GHOST. 

A U D E V I L L E T HE ATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Thomas Thobxk. 
Every Evening, at 9, CONFUSION. 

Preceded, at 8, by PERFECTION. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to hny of these Depots a Subscriber may he transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange onco a day; the Clerk in charge will obtai n fro m London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to tho number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 

6. —Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many tides of works 
as they wish to exchange. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and Now Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s libraries. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

OX 

BOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM, 

The original, best, and most liberal. Saits all 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from tbe Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER, 

348, 348 , 260. Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Goods carefully Removed and Warehoused. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

£OUPS, PRESERVED~PROVISIONS 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

A PIES. Abo, 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
tJURTLE SOUP7aiid JELLY, and other 
gPECIAIJTIES for INVALIDS" 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Whs. re difficulty is exj>erienced in procuriny The 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subsciiption, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s; id. 
Office: 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


FRY’S 


Lancet —“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


SirC.A. Cameron— “I have never 

President Royal College of tested COCOS* 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like SO 

well.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS 
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CLARENDON PRESS KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO.’S LIST. 

PUBLICATIONS. .___ __ 

recent books. INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

Square 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. , , - _ . . _ 

an elementary latin Dio- 77?e /vgiv Volume in the above Series, on “GOLOUR 

T10NARY. By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D. 

AmeriqinBcholar will not bo supersede*! In English school* for many BLINDNESS and COLOUR PERCEPTION,” by 

clarendo^^s^esofEYG iASHGLASSY. p w EDRIDGE-GREEN, M.D.,F.G.S., will be ready 
^ ^Edite^with Preface aMNotesfby W M.A.’, next week at all Booksellers. With Three Coloured 

Professor of Logic and English Literature in the University 

of Aberdeen. With a Map of Soott’s Lake District. r\ / * O,. _ r~ 

“ The best edition of the Poem for educational purposes that ha* i / CIT@Q, CrOWtl Or 0* Oo. 

et appeared. Scotsman. _._ * * 

“EULERS OF INDIA.” 

THE HISTORY of the INDIAN 

EMPIRE in a SERIES of POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 

Edited bv Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 
doth, hall-crown volumes. 

New Volume just published. 

VISCOUNT HARDINGE: and the 

Advance of the British Dominions into the Punjab. By 
his Son, CHARLES VISCOUNT HARDINGE, B.A. 

Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NEW EDITIONS just published. 

Cro«n 8vo, cloth boards, Vol. I., price 12s. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

of ENGLAND, in its Origin and Development. By 
WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., Hon. LL.D., Bishop of 
Oxford, and Honorary Student of Christ Church. Fifth 
Edition. - _ 

DR. BUCHHFJM’S SERIES OF GERMAN CLASSICS. 
Vol. vin. 

Second Edition, Revised, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 2 b. 6d, 

HEINE’S HARZREISE. Edited, with 

Notes' and a Biog raphical Sketch of the Author, &c. By 
C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., F.C.P., Professor of 
German Language and Literature in King’s College, 
London, sometime Examiner in German to the University 
of London, Ac. _ 

THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES OF ENGLISH 
CLA88IC8. 

SIXTH EDITION, Revised, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 4s. 6d. 

THE VISION Of WILLIAM Con¬ 
cerning PIERS the PLOWMAN. By WILLIAM 
LANGLAND (or LANGLEY). Edited by the Rev. 
WALTER W. 8KEAT, Litt.D., Elrington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 

BY THB B.EV. PROF. 8KEAT, Litt.D. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Arranged on an Historical 
Basis. Second Edition, 4to, £2 4s. 

A Supplement to the First Edition of the above, 4to, 2s. 6d. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL Dic¬ 
tionary of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. fid. 

PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

Crown 8vo. Fii>t Series.—The Native Element. 9s. 
Second Series.—The Foreign Element. 10s. 6d. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLI8H LITERATURE, 

from the “Ploughmans Crcde” to the '*Shepheaxdes 
Calender” (a.d. 1394 to a.d. 1579). With Introduction, 
Notes, and Gloss&ri&l Index. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 7s. 6d._ 

BY HENBY SWEET, M.A. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER, with 

Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose 

and Verse. With Gramnptical Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 88. Gd. 

A SECOND ANGLO-SAXON READER. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. Od. 

OLD ENGLISH READING PRIMERS 

I. SELECTED HOMILIES of -2SLFRIC. 

Still cover-, 1 h. 6d. 

II. EXTRACTS from ALFRED’S OROSIUS. 

Stiff covers, Is. Gd. 

FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER, with 

Grammar and Glossary. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. 

Extracts from Chaucer, with Grammar and Glossary. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

Full Clarendon l't ess Catalogues post free. j 

London : HENRY FKOWDE, Clarendon Press j 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


BAMPTON LECTURES. 

THE ORIGIN and RELIGIOUS CONTENTS of the PSALTER, 

in the Light of Old Testament Criticism, and the History of Religions. With an Introduction and Indices. 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1889, on the foundation of the late 
Rev. John Bami-ton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By THOMAS KELLY CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 

[Immediate/!/. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THERE is NO DEATH. By Florence Marry at, Author of Love’s 

Conflict,” “ Veronique,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5g. 

THE HISTORY of ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 

A Monograph by the Rev. CHARLES FRANCIS ROUTLEDGE, M.A., F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PRESENT-DAY COUNSELS, addressed to a Middle-Class Congrega¬ 
tion. By W. L. PAIGE COX, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 

SATURN’S KINGDOM; or, Fable and Fact. By Ciiahlfs Moobe 

JESSOP, Author of “ A Diagram of the Earth’s Rotation.” 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

MODERN CREMATION: its History and Practice. With Informa¬ 
tion Relating to the Recently Improved Arrangements made by the Cremation Society of England. By 
Sir H. THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., M.B.Lond. Crown 8vo, paper, Is.; cloth, 2s. 
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SCIENCE in SECONDARY SCHOOLS: an Address delivered at the 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN S NEW BOOKS. 

READY SHORTLY. 

A NEW WORK ON THE RIVER THAMES. 

THE STREAM OF PLEASURE 

A Narrative of a Journey on the Thames from Oxford to London. 

By JOSEPH and ELIZABETH EOBINS PENNELL; together with a Practical Chapter by J. G. LEGGE. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. Now ready, Illoiitrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 7«. dd. 
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London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 

A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1891. 

*#* Volumes of THE ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1888 can still be had. 

London : LONGMANS, OREEN, & CO., and the other Proprietors. 

VOX.. VH. Now Reader. 
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imperial 8vo. Entirely New Edition. Vols.;I., II., III., IV., V., VI., and VII. are now ready. 
Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each, half-morocco. 
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to a very recent date.” 
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and Paisley. 
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LUZAC & CO., 

Forciyti and Oriental Hook sellers and Publishers, 
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Now ready, 400 pp., demy 8vo, cloth lwards, Illustrated, 4s. 

Oituo W HAT GOD HATH WROUGHT. By 

YJAAjHiO E. C. MILLARD. An Account of the MiKi.ro Toure "I 

Rev li. C. GRUBB, 51.A., with Preface by Mr. El'UKXE STOtk. 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 

-yvtwvtti) is _ _ . _ 

Uty'cX,_ New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth boards, with Map, 5*. 

?oti"S7 IXODES of ANGLO-INDIAN HIS- 

the office is 1 J TORY. By W. II. DAVENPORT AHAM& 

, “Traces, always with clearnees.the gradual growth and coosoli- 

iials, should datiou of our Eastern Empire."—Literary World. 

8, 27, (.’han- *'Most reliable."— Jiroaa Arrow. 

iTH of July “ An excellent handbook.”— European ilaxl. 

_ “ May be recommended."— isaturaag Review. 

E. Makluokoigh & Co, 51, Old Bailey,London. 

EEWS Now ready, paper wrapper, 8vo, price Is. 

mvk P ON STANCE NADEN and HYLO- 

IMIUN. V IDEALISM: a Critical Study. By F.. C 0 B 1 UM BRSWER, 
even out of LL.D., Author of “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable," The 1 
3 iw that for Hand-Book," “Historical Note-Book," 4c. Annotated by a 
-. Andrews, LEW IX 8, M.D. 
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A EDUCATIONAL ami PHILOSOPHICAL WORKSef IVha 
net. Dr. MOltELL. formerly Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schowf, m 
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By PERCY RUSSELL. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
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THE DULLABD’S HANDBOOK 8EKIES. 

CONVERSATIONAL OPEN- 

ING8 and ENDINGS: Some Hints for Playing the Game 
of Small Talk. In paper covers, price One Shilling, 
Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


NOW READY. 

SKETCHES of VILLAGE 

BUILDINGS; with Notes. From Designs by JAMES 
WILLIAM, Architect. In 1 vol., oblong, with 30 
Plates, 16s. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 


BY LADY LINDSAY. 

BERTHA’S EARL. 

By the Author of “ Caroline.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

11 It is pleasant to commend genuinely artistic work, and I 
am glad to note the delicate observation and skilful handling 
of character in Lady Lindsay’s charming story.”— NewRevew. 

“ Altogether charming, the writing and the story are refined 
and interesting ; a reallv delightful book such as a novel should 
b e”-Life. 

“ Full of go and incident; the story* rouses interest, and that 
interest is maintained to the last page. There are one or two 
really tragic episodes, but on the whole the sunshiny portions 
of the novel outbalance the gloomy.”— Atalanta. 


JUST READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 

The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN 

By JAMES BRINSLEY-RICHABDS. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE HON. MBS. HENNIKER. 

SIR GEORGE. 

In 1 vol., crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Your principal character is indeed, unless I am 
utterly mistaken, a very remarkable delineation.”— 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstonb, in a letter to the 
Author. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF 
JOOST AVELING." 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

Second Edition Now Ready. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“A very engrossing romance. There are a dozen care¬ 
fully-drawn characters, all of them conscientiously worked 
out.”— Athenaeum. 

“Mr. Maartens writes vigorously in “An Old Maid’s 
Love,” and with life-like fidelity to nature. The novel is 
strong both in humour and pathos.” — Academy. 

“ To read ‘ An Old Maid’s Love ’ is a r^al pleasure, and 
one which does not evaporate when the last page has been 
turned.”— Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GIRALDI.” 

THE UNDERGRADUATE. 

By BOSS GEORGE DERING. 

Ia 2 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VENETIA’3 LOVERS.” 

THE HALLETTS: 

A Country Town Chronicle. 

By LESLIE KEITH, 

Author of “ A Hurricane in Petticoats,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


II -hard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

FublUhero In Ordinary to H< r Majesty the Quern. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. 


MALORY.—MORTE d’ARTHUR. 

Edited by H. OSKAR SOMMER. 3 vols., 4to, 
860, 230, 350 pages. Sumptuously printed by 
Ballon tyne on Laid Paper. 

Yol. III., comprising Mr. Lang's Introduction and 
Dr. Sommer’s Treatise on the Sources of Sir Thomas 
Malory, has just been issued to Subscribers. Price for 
the three vols., £2 10s. net. 

A larger number of Yols. I. and III. having been 
printed than of Vol. II. (which contains the Critical 
and Bibliographical Introduction, Glossary, Critical 
Apparatus, List of Names and Places, &c.), a small 
number of copies of these two volumes can be had at 
£1 10s., and copies of Vol. I. (Text) at £1 Is. net. 
Roxburgh bindings can be had at 5s. extra for VoL I. 
and Vote. II. and III. bound together. 

A few Large-Paper Copies of the three volumes may 
still be had at £5 5s. net. Vol. II., on Large Paper, 
will be sent out to Subscribers in a fortnight’s time. 


Sampson Low, Marston 4 Companj's 

NEW BOOKS. 

READY NEXT WEEK. 

THE RURAL ECONOMY and 
AGRICULTURE of AUSTRALIA 
and NEW ZEALAND, 

As seen by ROBERT WALLACE, F.L.8 , F.R.S. Edin., 
Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh; 

Author of “ India in 1887,” “ Farm Live Stock of Great 
Britain,” &c. 

With 8 Maps, 80 Full-page Plates, and 20 Text Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, One Guinea net. 

NEW NOVELS A T ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


PHONETIC SERIES.—No. 2. 

H. SWAN. COLLOQUIAL GERMAN for 
TRAVELLERS. Idiomatic German Phrases, 
with the Exact Pronunciation represented on a 
New Plan, based upon a Scientific Analysis of 
German Sounds. With other General Information 
useful to Travellers in Germany. 16mo, 150 pp., 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

*,* Companion Volume to the Author's “ Colloquial 
French,” of which three editions have been called for 
in nine months. 


FOLK-LORE. Vol. II., No. 2. 

8vo, 154 pages, 3s. 6d. 

LEGENDS of the LINCOLNSHIRE CARS. Miss Balfoub. 

AN AMAZONIAN CUSTOM in the CAUCASUS. Hon. J. 
Abebcbombv. 

CHILDE ROWLAND. J. Jacobs. 

THE LEGEND of the GRAIL. II. Dr. Gabteb. 
REMARKS on PRECEDING ARTICLE. Ale. Nutt. 
REPORT on GREEK MYTHOLOGY. Prof. F. B. Jp.vun-s. 

NOTES and NEWS.—REVIEWS.—CORRESPONDENCE.— 
MISCELLANEA—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

LES DERNIERS TRAVAUX ALLEMANDS sur la 
LEGENDE du SAINT GRAAL. Alfbid Nutt. 


GRAETZ.—HISTORY of the 

JEWS. Authorised English Translation by 
B. LOWY. To be completed in Five Volumes, 
demy 8vo, upwards of 600 pages each, strongly 
and handsomely bound in cloth. 

Vols. I. and II. now ready at 10s. Gd. each. 

*,* Subscription price for the Fire Volumes, 36s., 

payable in advance. 

GRAETZ’S GESCHICHTE der JUDEN has long 
been recognised as the Standard Woik on the subject. 
The present English Edition has been produced under 
the Author’s superintendence. 

“ A full and really sympathetic history of that peculiar 
people through all the vicissitudes that have attended 
them during the last thirteen centuries, is a desideratum 
in our literature which this work ought to supply.” 

Scotsman. 

“ A dispassionate and intelligent history of a great 
people.”— Graphic. 

“ Professor Graetz tells the ‘ sublime and tragical 

history of the Chosen People’.in plain and 

simple language, breathing life into his scenes and 
characters .”—Pall Mall Gazelle. 

“ This translation w ill enable English readers to 
become acquainted with the substance of this great 
work, which lias deservedly acquired a European 
reputation. Although not as brilliant as M. Renan, 
Professor Graetz is quite as eloquent and far more 
profound .”—Manchester Examiner. 

‘ ‘ This history has a peculiar interest and value from 
the fact that it ia written by a Jew who is at once a 
patriot and an adherent of the higher criticism.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 

By WILLIAM BLACK 

Author of “ In Far Lochaber,” “ A Princess of Thule,” kc. 

8 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery 

MACALPINE. 2 vola., crown Svo, cloth, 21 s. 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love 

and Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of •• The Go* 
of Caine’s Hold," “The Plague Ship,” &c. 2 rob., 

crown 8vo, cloth, 21a. 

“ From the first page to the last it is intensely interest¬ 
ing.”—S/woJtei-. 


WEDLOCK and its SKELETON KEY. 

By KATE HOPE HUNTLY. 2 vols., crown $vo, 
cloth, 21s. 

“ The book contains carefully drawn characters, and is 
m a na ged as regards plot and action.”— Academy. 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a 

Study of Society at Johannesburg. By ANNA, 
COMTE88E DE 13 REMO NT. Crown Svo, (doth, Ga. 

“ Decidedly smart, the production of a clever writer.” 

Glasgow Ilcrahi. 


CHRISTO WELL. By R. D. Bl&ckmore. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Forming the New Volume 
in “Low’s Standard 2s. Novels.” Crown Svo, boards, 
2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOWS 6s. 
STANDARD NOVELS. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 

By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Prince™ of 
Thule.” “ A Daughter of Heth,” “ In Far Lochaber,” fa. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 


OUR PLEASANT VICES. By Miln er 

MACMASTER. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A supremely interesting and well-told tale of Australian 
life... . A well-conceived story, and an intricate plot skilfully 
constructed and developed.”— Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 

No. 4 of The Nursing Record Series of Text- 
Books and Manuals. 


MASSAGE for BEGINNERS: being 

Simple nnd Easy Directions for Learning and Remember¬ 
ing the Different Movement, made use of in the Art. 
By LUCY FITCH. Crown Svo, board*, price I*. 


London : Sampson Low, Mauston k Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1891. 

No. 998, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Collingicood. By W. Clark Russell. 

(Methuen.) 

The splendour of the career of Nelson—in 
the opinion at least of most Englishmen— 
effaced that of many of the soamen of his 
time, and has nearly eclipsed that of his 
greatest colleague. Yet Collingwood had 
an individuality of his own ; and, though he 
had qualities akin to some of Nelson’s, he 
was a different naval chief from the first of 
admirals. In Collingwood we see, as well 
as in Nelson, professional skill of the very 
highest order, perfect confidence in the 
superiority of the fleets of England, a strong 
sense of duty, and the heroic nature. But 
Collingwood had not the inspiration of 
Nelson or the passionato ardour of that 
impulsive genius; and, though he com¬ 
manded the respect of the men he led, ho 
did not gain their devoted affection, and 
indeed, was not a popular or fortunate 
seaman. On the other hand, as was proved 
on one great occasion, Collingwood was 
more profound and sagacious than Nelson ; 
ho had a better judgment in affairs of state, 
which our admirals aro often obliged to 
determine; and ho had a more perfect 
intellectual training. As if, too, to com¬ 
plete tho contrast, Nelson’s private life 
was deplorably flawed : in this he had little 
principle, and was the slave of passion ; tho 
private life of ColliDgwood is one of tho 
most beautiful and touching of which we 
possess a record. 

The purpose of this volume is to give an 
account of this illustrious and noble life. 
The biographer of Collingwood is, in ono 
respect, fortunate: the despatches of tho 
admiral and his private letters are models 
of graceful and simple English ; but the 
reminiscences of contemporaries as regards 
his career are not copious or of very great 
value. Mr. Clark Russell has shown dis¬ 
cernment in drawing his materials from 
these sources; he has described Collingwood 
mainly from Collingwood’s writings, and 
has given but a small space to inferior 
evidence; and his book gives proof of 
industry, research, and judgment. Mr. 
Clark Russell, however, has not the art of 
portraiture ; he does not give us Colling¬ 
wood’s image; he has not put before us the 
living features of the sailor, the commander, 
and the high-minded gentleman. His work, 
too, is overlaid with fine writing, and, as 
in the case of his sketch of Nelson, does not 
contain nearly an adequate account of the 
battles in which Collingwood took a great 
part and made his personality distinctly 
felt. Mr. Clark Russell, indeed, only just 


alludes to that striking passage in the 
career of his subject in which Collingwood 
was clearly superior to Nelson, his insight— 
though it was partial only—into the deep- 
laid and masterly plan formed by Napoleon 
for invading England. 

We shall not attempt a sketch of the life 
of Collingwood; his correspondence reveals 
what he was, and possesses, besides, a pecu¬ 
liar interest. The future chief was born in 
1748, and was a scion of an ancient but 
decayed family which had engaged in trade 
but was not fortunate. The boy, though 
under the cold shade of poverty, had the 
advantage of an excellent school; he was 
trained by Moises of Newcastle-on-Tyne, a 
really famous master of those days—he was 
the educator of Lords Stowell and Eldon— 
and probably he owed, in part, to this disci¬ 
pline his remarkable command of felicitous 
English. Collingwood entered the navy in 
1761, and, like Nelson, served before the 
mast for a time; and possibly his mastery of 
practical seamanship, as in the case of 
Nelson, may be traced to this circumstance. 
The lad rose in the service slowly, saw 
Bunker’s Hill and a good deal of the fight¬ 
ing of the American war, and became 
associated with Nelson in a brotherhood 
of arms and a friendship which have 
become historical, as both gradually made 
their way upwards. He was already known 
as an excellent officer when the Great War 
broke out in 1793 ; and it is a proof of his 
penetrating and capacious mind that he 
appreciated the nature of the contest with 
France far better than Pitt and most 
English statesmen: 

“ This war is certainly unlike any former, both 
in its object and execution; the object is a 
great and serious one—to resist the machina¬ 
tions of a mad people, who, under the mask of 
freedom, would stamp their tyranny on every 
country in Europe, and to support and defend the 
happiest constitution that ever wisdom formed 
for preserving order in civil society. The execu¬ 
tion is quite mysterious; great fleets are pre¬ 
pared and lay totally inactive; schemes of 
conquest are formed and relinquished at the 
moment when execution is expected.” 

The navy of England in 1793 was far 
superior to that of Erance, which the Revo¬ 
lution had fatally injured. But it had suf¬ 
fered from the effects of the Peace; its 
organisation was defective, and it was very 
different from what it became under the 
discipline and careful hand of St. Vincent. 
This was pointed out by Collingwood at the 
time : 

“ I do think (and it grieves me) that we do 
not manage our ships with that alacrity and 
promptness that used to distinguish our navy. 
There is a tardiness everywhere in tho prepara¬ 
tion and a sluggishness in tho execution that is 
quite new. Tho effect is obvious to everybody, 
and the moment the ships are put in motion 
they feel it. Lord Howe cannot get down the 
Channel in fine weather and the middle of 
summer without an accident. Two ships ran 
foul of each other, and the Bellerophon has lost 
her foremast and bowsprit, and gone to 
Plymouth a cripple. This was not the fault of 
the weather, but must ever be tho case when 
young men are made officers who have neither 
skill nor attention; and there is scarcely a sloop 
in the navy that has not an instance that 
political interest is a better argument for pro¬ 
motion than any skill.” 


The following belongs to a later period; 
but it shows the feelings that caused the 
Mutiny at the Nore : 

“ When it was known that the French were 
about to send a great armanent to the West 
Indies, four of our ships, viz., T&mfraire, 
Formidable, Vengeance, and Majestic, were fitted 
for foreign service and ordered to sail—to open 
their further orders in a certain latitude. It 
was pretty well understood among the sailors 
that they were to go to the West Indies, and 
they peremptorily refused to weigh anchor, 
except to England.” 

Collingwood commanded the Barfteur, 
under the flag of Bowyer, on the great day 
of the First of June; and he has left a 
good account of that famous action. He 
confirms the tradition that Howe distrusted 
more than one of his fair-weather captains; 
but he was enthusiastic in his praise of 
Howe’s tactics, cautious, and not original, 
like those of Nelson; and he made them, 
afterwards, a model for himself when he 
was lying in wait for a French fleet and 
hoped to fight a second Trafalgar. He thus 
describes Howe’s advance at Villaret: 

‘ ‘ After closing our line and putting in order, 
between eight and nine, the admiral made the 
signal for each ship to engage that opposed in 
the enemy’s—came close, and in an instant all 
the ships altering their course at the same time, 
down we went on them. ’Twas a noble sight. 
Their fire soon began; we reserved ours until 
we were so near that it was proper to cloud our 
ships in smoke. However, we were determined 
not to fire until Lord Howe had, and he is not 
in the habit of firing soon. In three minutes 
our whole line was engaged, and a better fire 
was never. It continued with unabated fury for 
near two hours, when the French broke.” 

Tho Barfteur distinguished herself greatly; 
but Collingwood was not mentioned by Lord 
Howe among the captains deserving pro¬ 
motion. This galled him to the quick, as 
we see from his letters; but, in truth, 
Collingwood, though well known as a sea¬ 
man of remarkable parts, was not liked by 
his superiors, if we except Nelson. He had 
keen insight and the critical spirit, was 
rather a frondeur of men in high places; and 
though his heart was warm, and his affec¬ 
tions strong, ho was “ stand-off ” to equals 
and colleagues. He was in command of the 
Excellent under Hotham, and agreed with 
Nelson’s estimate of that third-rate chief. 
The following, however, is very different 
from the impetuous and scornful judgment 
of Nelson:— 

“ We should be careful and slow in censure, 
because men of weakest judgment are most 
prompt to question what perhaps their want of 
'intelligence makes thim not comprehend, and 
in this instance because the commander has 
been esteemed a skilful and good officer; yot 
the opportunity seemed a good one to ruin the 
French naval forces in this country.” 

The conduct of Collingwood at St. Vincent 
is an admirable specimen of his professional 
zeal, and of the high sense of duty which 
marked his character. Mr. Clark Russell 
has not vouchsafed to describe the evolu¬ 
tions of this renowned action. Jervis would 
have let the Spanish fleet slip ; but Nelson 
brought Cordova to bay by wearing 
the Captain at the right moment. The 
victory was due to the inspiration of Nelson ; 
but Collingwood nobly seconded his friend, 
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and the Excellent had a large share in 
the triumph. St. Vincent appreciated both 
heroes; but he did not select Collingwood 
to assist Nelson in the celebrated pursuit 
that ended at the Nile, though the Excellent 
was, perhaps, the crack ship of the fleet, 
a model of good handling and perfect 
discipline. The admiral, in truth, disliked 
Collingwood; there was no sympathy between 
their natures ; but certainly Nelson was the 
true choice to scour the Mediterranean and to 
discover Brueys. Collingwood was greatly 
hurt at being overlooked; but the mag¬ 
nanimity of his noble character is seen in the 
congratulations he addressed to his friend 
and companion-in-arms after the great 
victory. 

We must pass rapidly over the following 
years of Collingwood’s career. It was his 
fortune to do much hard work, and to 
be seldom engaged in decisive battles; and, 
though his seamanship was proved in tedious 
blockades, this has no interest for the 
general reader. He was afloat once more 
when the war was renewed, after the 
• armed truce of the Peace of Amiens ; and, 
having justly attained an admiral’s rank, 
he was recognised as second only to Nelson 
among an illustrious company of naval 
worthies. Napoleon was now engaged in 
a death struggle with England ; and Mr. 
Clark Russell ought to have described his 
celebrated project for a descent on our 
coasts. Unquestionably, the Admiralty was 
deceived, and Nelson never guessed the 
emperor’s designs; it is to the lasting 
honour of Collingwood that he was the only 
one of our naval leaders who had even 
the faintest notion about them. If we read 
the Channel for Ireland Collingwood hit 
the truth: 

“ I have considered the invasion of Ireland 
as the real work and butt of all their operations. 
Their flight to the West Indies was to take off 
the naval force which proved the great impedi¬ 
ment of their undertaking. This summer is 
big with events.” 

When the ill-fated Villeneuve had put into 
Cadiz, Collingwood actually blockaded him 
with four ships, an “ instance,” it has been 
justly remarked, “of genius and address 
that is scarcely to be paralleled in the pages 
of our naval history.” 

We shall not dwell on the crowning day 
of Trafalgar : Collingwood nobly joined in 
Nelson’s attack; but it is doubtful whether 
he approved of it at heart. He was en¬ 
gaged with the Santa Anna" for nearly 
half an hour before the Royal Sovereign 
received support, and was literally in the 
midst of the hostile fleet; ” and tactics 
like these, though, as affairs stood, 
right, were not in accord with his 
cautious nature. But, in truth, the British 
fleet could run any risk, its superiority 
was so immense; and the genius of Nelson 
secured victory. The following describes 
the effects of Collingwood’s first broadside: 

“ Don Ignatio Maria D’Alava, whose flag she 
bore, told me five years afterwards at the 
' Havannah, that one broadside killed 350 men, 
and he added, ‘ II rompait todos ’; and though 
he fought on afterwards for a couple of hours 
like ‘ a man of honour and a cavalier,’ the first 
broadside did his business, and there was an 
end of him.” 


Collingwood was blamed for not following 
Nelson’s injunctions, and for not anchoring 
after Trafalgar. De la Graviere, however, 
thinks that he had no choice, for few of our 
ships had a whole cable; and St. Vincent, 
certainly no friend of Collingwood, approved 
of the sinking of the ruined prizes : 

“ In the anecdote hook, Lord Eldon says—‘I 
heard Lord St. Vincent say that Collingwood’s 
conduct after the Battle of Trafalgar in de¬ 
stroying, under difficult circumstances, the 
defeated fleet, was above all praise.’ ” 

Collingwood, when Nelson had passed 
from the scene, was easily the first of our 
seamen afloat. His career was prolonged for 
five years ; and he was spared to do England 
excellent service, though, after Trafalgar, 
she was supreme on the ocean. He com¬ 
manded in chief in the Mediterranean ; and 
he proved very superior to Nelson in difficult 
negotiations and affairs of State, which, on 
several occasions, he had to conduct. The 
difference between the two men is seen in 
their attitude to the Court of Naples: 
Maria Caroline turned Nelson’s head, and 
made him her accomplice in evil deeds; 
with her followers, sho was regarded by 
Collingwood with disgust. Collingwood 
showed remarkable tact and prudence in 
the disputes which led to the expedition of 
Sir John Duckworth; and he displayed 
considerable diplomatic skill in this instance. 
He has been blamed for not catching 
Ganteaume in the flight of the Frenchman 
from Corfu to Milan ; but the censure seems 
to be wholly undeserved; Nelson had missed 
Brueys and Villeneuve in the same way. 
Collingwood was most eager for a fight with 
Ganteaume, and issued general orders of 
attack; but it deserves notice that he 
adopted in them the tactics of Howe, and 
not of Nelson. 

During this period of command Col¬ 
lingwood was what he had always been— 
a consummate seaman, an admirable chief, 
an administrator of no ordinary gifts; but 
still, as a leader, not inspired with the power 
of Nelson over his officers and men. He 
died at sea, worn out, in 1810, having been 
nearly forty years afloat in a naval career 
of half a century. We wish we had space 
to refer to his domestic life, and to his 
beautiful letters to his wife and his children: 
these are models of pure and noble affection. 
De la Graviere’s commentary on Colling¬ 
wood is just: he had not the gifts of 
supreme genius ; but his professional excel¬ 
lence was of the highest type, and he does 
enduring honour to a renowned service. 

William O’Conkor Morris. 


Love's Looking Glass. (Percival). 

This little volume is at once old and new; 
it solves a previous puzzle and creates a new 
mystery. Love in Idleness was published 
eight years ago, and is now out of print; 
the rumour of its triple authorship must 
have set many readers wondering who had 
written this and who had written that. The 
romise of the book was unquestionably 
igh. No poem in it, I think, reached the 
same level as “ In Scheria ” ; but “ A 
Pastoral” lingered in the memory, and 
“ May Day ” and “ Afternoon ” were some¬ 


thing more than the ordinary sentiment of 
undergraduate life. And now Love in Id’,- 
ness is reborn as Love's Looking Glass . Much, 
however, has been subtracted and more 
added; and the authors have acknowledged 
their respective poems by an initial apiece: 
B. standing for the Rev. H. C. Beeching, 
M. for Mr. J. W. Mackail, N. for Mr. 
J. B. B. Nichols. 

Some of the omissions will strike the 
possessors of the earlier volume with a sense 
of loss. I,would reckon among such the 
poem named “Afternoon,” and. especially 
the speech of Thyrsis, “ Rose ever morning 
fairer,” etc., with its vision of Thermopylae. 
Perhaps, too, “ Santa Cruz,” though oddly 
unlike the poems among which it stood, 
deserved to live for its force and fire. On 
the other hand, I respectfully think that 
the authors were wise in omitting the comic 
poems, such as “ The Last Tennis Party ” 
and “ Monologue D’Outre Tombe.” They 
were not bad grins; but stiH they were 
mere grins, and had got into company too 
good for them. “ In Scheria ” reappears— 
thanks be to the Muses!—blit under new 
names. Part i. is called “ Nausicaa,” and 
Part ii, “ The Return of Ulysses ; ” and 
they stand now as separate poems. I confess 
that I regret their disconnexion. Few 
people can have read the Odyssey without a 
wistful desire to know what became of 
Nausicaa. Mr. Mackail has gratified that 
wish. In the Land of Might-have-been 
Ulysses rejoins her, and this is the las: 
news of them: 

“ Wc entered in and at the thwarts sat down; 
And at our going all the Bcherian town 

Stood thronged to speed us; softly in the h’ j: 
The water rippled through the oar-blades brown. 

“ And through the palace garden he and she. 
Hand clasped in hand, came down beside the 

sea, 

And hailed ns one by one with voices sweet, 
And bade farewell and all prosperity. 

“ Then our oars dipped together, and the spray 
Flashed in a million sparkles round our way, 

As we with rowing swift and strenuous 
Shot out across the sleeping sunlit bay. 

“ There on the white sea-verge, till all the strand 
Grew dim behind us, still I saw them stand 

In the low sunlight: if they looked at ns 
I know not; but they stood there band in hand.' 

It is a beautiful close of a beautiful poem 
one can only trust that no one will k 
Philistine enough to ask if Penelope a<- 
quiesces in the arrangement. 

But the revelation of the authors’ names 
and shares in the volume creates, as I have 
said, a new mystery: a wonder how three 
poets, writing independently, have approxi¬ 
mated so closely in style and thought. If 
any one will study the first twenty or thirty 
poems in Lore’s Looking Glass , with their 
author’s names subjoined, and then try to 
infer from them the authorship of the 
remaining poems, he will, I think, met* 
with a humiliating failure, and, when he 
verifies his guesses, will find—if we 
may so far pervert Calverley’s oracle 
—that “M’s and N’s are mostly Pro¬ 
nounced like B’s.” No doubt, a cer¬ 
tain community of taste in subjects, : 
love of the same writers, a brevity that - 
contented to touch a thought and glance s' 
a situation without dwelling upon thee 
contribute to this assimilation. None the les. 
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Love's Lookiiuj Glass is a most remark¬ 
able instance of successful collaboration; 
and if, as I think, it raises in us a certain 
desire to see the writers standing separately 
and not arm-in-arm, and giving us poems of 
rather more substance and of more am¬ 
bitious character, that is a wish which no 
doubt they may be well satisfied to have 
caused. 

Mr. Nichols’ best work is, I think, to be 
found in his sonnets, and particularly in 
those inspired by Borne—“ Schizzo Dal 
Yero ” (p. 67) and “ Caligula ” (p. 89). 
The latter, addressed to that terrible basalt 
bust of the frenzied emperor which stands in 
the Capitol Museum, is one of the most 
powerful things in the book : 

“ Being in toinient, how should he he still ? 

The flim neck twists; the eyes beneath the wide 
Bent Claudian brows shrink proud and terrified; 
Along the beardless cheek the muscles thrill 
Like smitten lutestrings. Can no strength of 
will 

Silence this presence ever at his side, 

This hateful voice, that will not be denied, 

That talks with him, and mutters ‘ Kill ’ and 
‘ Kill ’ ? 

“ O dust and shade, O dazed and fighting brain, 

0 dead old world that shuddered on bis nod, 
Only this iron stone endures; and thence 
Looks forth a soul in everlasting pain, 

The ghost of Caesar, maniac and god, 

And loathes the weakness of omnipotence.” 

The earlier lines, though effective, are not 
remarkable. But the last nine deserve the 
high compliment—paid, I think, by one 
French poet to another—that they cause us 
“a new shudder.” One almost regrets 
that the writer who is capable of that, has 
preserved such a second-rate piece of work 
as “ The Young Landlord ” (p. 124). It is 
not impossible to introduce a tragedy with 
a jerk, but it is not easy to do it well. 

Among Mr. Beeching’s pretty poems, 
readers of the earlier volume will perhaps 
turn most gladly to the “ Song of the Three 
Kings ” (p. 70) and “ To Comatas ” (p. 1C); 
yet perhaps “Hope” (p. 153), one of his 
new poems, is better : 

* ‘ I shall not see him yet, I know, for still 
Between us lies au unsurmounted hill; 

And tho’ I burry and pant, his pace is slow; 
Yet shall I see his sunny face and hair 
(For he will surely come to meet me) there 
In the last valley eomewhere—-that I know. 

‘ * What tho’ he pauses in the pleasant wheat 
To watch tho lark mount skyward, do my feet 
Pause or my eyes desert the path they climb ? 
What tho’ he strays where pleasant voices call 
Of thrush or dove or woodland waterfall, 

My ears hear nothing till that meeting-time. 

‘ ‘ Will my strength last mo f did not some one say 
The way was ever easier all the way, 

The road less rough, the barren waste less bare! 
The briars are long since past, the stones cut less, 
This hill is not so steep; let me but press 
Across that peak—iknow he will be there.” 

Jt is an old theme, an ordinary one ; but the 
treatment of it has a melancholy grace that 
is by no means ordinary. Who will explain 
why, where every word is hopeful, the whole 
effect is sad oven to tears? It has what 
Kir. Arnold so finely called a “ ground-tone 
of human agony.” 

Of Mr. Mackail’s verse a beautiful 
specimen has been given above; next to 
that, perhaps the sonnet (p. 101) on “ The 
Debate of the Heart and Soul ” might be 


chosen to represent his muse on the sombre 
side. “ Only to die ” the Heart wails : 

“ ‘ Only to die, if death might ease my smart; 

0 soul, I am not fashioned as thou art, 

Dowered with thine awful immortality.’ 

And the soul answers darkly: ‘ Even thus, 

Thou and thy bodily vesture shalt decay; . 
Fain’s self through length of pain shall wear 
away, 

And no new life shall come to quicken us ; 

Till one dread day in darker silence I 
Shall know thee dead and know I cannot die.” 

But there is one poem of such pathetic per¬ 
sonal interest, that even those who did not 
know its subject personally cannot read 
it unmoved. I scarcely like to make ex¬ 
tracts from Mr. Mackail’s poem, “ On the 
Death of Arnold Toynbee”; knowing 
what was to many of his friends, I 
would rather not intrude with any criticism, 
and will only say that the poem is on a 
level with the following stanzas (p. 162): 

“ Beyond our life how far 
Soars his new life through radiant orb and zone, 
While we in impotency of the night 
Walk dumbly, and the path is hard, and light 
Fails, and for sun and moon the single star 
Honour is left alone. 

The star that knows no set. 

But circles ever with a fixed desire, 

Watching Orion’s armour all of gold; 

Watching and wearying not, till pale and cold 
Dawn breaks, and the first shafts of morning fret 
The east with lines of fixe.” 

There are things in this volume much too 
slight to last, e.ff., such epigrams as those 
on pp. 92-3. But, on the whole, the writers 
are real singers, closely resembling one 
another in vision. In ^another sense than 
that of Aeschylus, they are 

1 put KVKvifXOptpOlj KOtvhv inTTJfllvOt. 

E. D. A. Mobshead. 


The Oracles of God. By W. Sanday, D.D. 

(Longmans.) 

The nine lectures included in this volume 
treat of the nature and extent of Biblical 
inspiration, and of the special significance of 
Old Testament Scripture at the present time. 
Dr. Sanday holds that the duty of the theo¬ 
logical professor is twofold: “to advance 
by all means in his power the detailed 
study of the subject committed to him; ” 
and “ to do what he can to help the 
public mind to clear itself in times of diffi¬ 
culty and perplexity.” The controversy 
stirred up by Lux Mundi has caused Dr. 
Sanday to “ turn away for the moment with 
some reluctance and self-distrust” from the 
first of these duties to the second. He is 
reluctant, because his line of work “stretches 
forwards from the New Testament rather 
than backwards,” and he doubts his com¬ 
petence to pronounce on questions outside 
his special sphere; but it is just because 
Dr. Sanday is not a professor of Hebrew, 
and has not made the Old Testament his 
special study, that his opinion of those who 
have is valuable. As a student of the New 
Testament he has the confidence, in a re¬ 
markable degree, of all parties of Christians, 
and we are therefore anxious to know his 
judgment on the spirit and methods of the 
suspected critics of the Old Testament; if 
he hails them as brothers we need not be 
afraid to learn what they teach. It need 


scarcely be added that, in any eyes but his 
own, Dr. Sanday is a Hebrew scholar. He 
merely claims for himself a “ rather fuller 
acquaintance with foreign work, as well as 
with English,” than is possible to most of 
us; but these lectures, with their scholarly 
notes and valuable appendices, are the work 
of a man competent at all points to treat of 
his subject. 

The lectures deal with two questions 
which controversy has joined together to 
the injury of both. Dr. Sanday’s real 
subject is the nature and consequence of 
the “ change in regard to the conception of 
the Old Testament as the vehicle of revela¬ 
tion ” which criticism has effected. But he 
is obliged to add a chapter—Lecture VIII. 
—on Christ’s use of the Scriptures, because 
the acceptance by Christ of the views of His 
time on the authorship and character of 
the books of the Old Testament has been 
held to place those views above criticism. 
Dr. Sunday’s treatment of the question is 
admirably wise and candid; his lecture 
makes for peace in every paragraph, and 
will satisfy all reasonable Christians. He 
rejects the idea “ that our Lord accommodated 
His language to current notions, knowing 
them to be false,” and prefers to think with 
Dr. Gregory Smith that He “ condescended 
not to know ” : it is, at all events, dear 
that “ some humiliation, some circumscrip¬ 
tion,” was involved in the advent upon 
earth. One point only we should like Dr. 
Sanday to have added. When Galileo has 
convinced himself that the earth moves, or 
a modern scholar feels certain that the Book 
of Jonah is not literal history, the inquirer 
has not to choose between his own opinion 
and Christ’s, as the heretic-burner would 
insist. Galileo’s difficulty is that Christ 
who came in the flesh and Christ who is the 
Spirit of Truth seem to contradict each 
other. Treason to Truth the heretic-burner 
thinks nothing of, but such treason stamps 
a man at once as a pharisee and not a 
follower of Jesus of Narazeth. If Christ 
tianity is not false, more emphatically even 
than if it is false, treason to Truth is treason 
to Christ. 

But Dr. Sanday’s main subject is the in¬ 
spiration of the Old Testament, and what 
he has to say divides itself into two parts. 
First, he gives us his opinion of the value 
of recent criticism—he describes its results, 
he criticises its methods, and lets us know 
his opinion of the critics; and, secondly, he 
develops a theory of inspiration. The two 
subjects are not treated separately; while the 
theory of inspiration is elaborated, recent 
criticism is described and exemplified, some¬ 
times in general terms, but occasionally in 
detail, we cannot help thinking that the 
treatment of the first of the subjects named 
is the specially valuable part of the lectures. 
We all are most eager to know what Dr. 
Sanday considers proved as to the com¬ 
position of the Old Testament; our theory 
of inspiration we shall form for ourselves 
when we understand what our documents 
are and how they were written. We note, 
then, that I)r. Sanday is most profoundly 
convinced of the sincerity and spirituality of 
such scholars as Dr. Driver and Dr. Cheyne, 
that he is content to sit at their feet, 
assured that their work is necessary to the 
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progress of Christian thought and know- 

P Mattered up and down the lectures, 
sometimes in the text and sometimes m the 
notes, are many hints and criticisms from 
Dr. Sunday as to the books and authors 
most likely to help the student of the Old 
Testament. The most definite statement of 
3iis own position occurs in tho words : 

«it b agreed on all hands that the Pentateuch 
is formed by the dove-tailiDg together of 
different documents; it is 3 


world in its old age is further offfrom 
heaven than when it was young, although 
it is quite true that there are many striking 
differences between God’s way of coming to 
us now and His way of coming then. 

Donald Bayne. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF COEAY. 

Adamantios Koraiis [*A&i/t«mos Kopaijs]. By 
D. Thereianos. (Trieste: Austrian Lloyd s 
Press.) 

TlI E subject of this memoir, Adamantios 
ments in their present shape arc not earlier than j£ ora j; gj orj as he is more commonly called 
the time of the kings.” j n Western Europe, Diamant Coray, is one 

When we turn to Dr. Sunday’s theory of w hoso name ought not to be forgotten, 
inspiration we find him less helpful. He and the present work will help to save 
3s that it from oblivion. Few men have set 

«there are two spheres: there is the sphere of before them a more definite purpose m 
8t j 0 i, n calls the world, and what St. iif 0j or have pursued it with more un- 
Paul calls the natural man-, the sphere of eating 8we rving fidelity and more unflinching self- 
and drinking, of marrying and giving m mar- den ; a i • but his position as an alien in a 
riage, the sphere of trade, of pleasure, of foreign e0U ntry, maintaining a life-long 
science, of politics; and there is the other gt le ng ainst poverty, and supported by 
sphere intersecting this, his unaided genius and industry m an un¬ 
it, the sphere of a higher, finer spiritual me, watiTe occupation, has tended to con- 

? hlC lilike ShakTpereb Pbys we'haVe'the fine tho number of his admirers to his 

" U "” Sfiy??*-; 

« h»v. 

is at least as prominen a g d the improvement of the Modern Greek 

£&£ Lf th. regeneration o< tir. 

n . w 4“l d0 J"!SSi)°‘ P | 1 t"\Moh a S H Cmay.ra° P born at Smyrna *■“ 

1748, and was instructed m the Greek 


of science, of politics, with 
Jewish prophets were so constantly con¬ 
cerned, identical with ‘‘the world of ht. 
John, or we shall all become hermits. Dr. 
ganday, indeed, qualifies the words we have 
nuoted In Lecture VII. he recognises the 
existence of “divine influences” m India 
and Greece; and there are passages m the 
lectures which allow us to find inspiration 
where we can, even in Shakspere. The 


Evangelical school of that city. The merci¬ 
less use of tho rod, which prevailed in that 
place of education, and drove away his 
brother for ever from the pursuit of the 
Muses, did not avail to discourage him ; and 
his ardour in cultivating the study of tho 
classics, and his penetration in perceiving 
what preparation was necessary for that pur- 

i • _ l _ J of on onrlv ft fro. 


fact is. Dr. banday writ righteous,” A copy of the Amsterdam edition of btvabo 

“ making sad the “Xde in the with Casaubon’s notes had descended to him 

and of increasing the disquietude his grandfat her; and tho feeling of 

air amongstgood P®°P le ’ forted by an incapacity which the perusal of it awakened 
his eyes. We are in him, owing to his inability to read those 

insistence on theo^q ^ t hi8 uniqueness taught him t( , appreciate, what 

inspirat . ^ block and trouble, scholars of Greek nationality are apt to 

W^t touches Tur hLts and cheers our undervalue, the importance of an acquamt- 
• i „ detection of the inspira- ance with Latin. In that language he ob- 

journey is such » dete t make f for tained in8tr uction from Bernard Kuen, the 

tion of the Gxee _ pastor of the Dutch consulate at Snayrna, a 

man to whom he afterwards looked up as 
his best adviser and chief benefactor, ne 


us in the Queen of the Air, or Browning 
in his Balamtion's Adventure. Critics who 
spread God’s sunshine abroad ^er the 
universe surely glorify Him better than 
those who bottle it up m one corner. Dr. 
Sanday insists, in his fourth lecture, on 
the objective character of the impulse com- 


Gxeek philology. There also he learnt to 
write Latin fluently, and became acquainted 
with German. At the end of that time 
he was recalled, much against his will, to 
Smyrna, and on his return he found that his 
father’s house had been lately destroyed by 
an earthquake which had visited that place. 
The despondency into which he was thrown 
by this occurrence was deepened into melan¬ 
choly by the sight of Ottoman tyranny, and 
still more by the behaviour of those of bis 
countrymen who acted as agents of the 
Turks; and at the end of four years his 
parents, fearing lest he should go out of his 
mind, consented that he should remove to 
Montpellier in France, where he proposed to 
study medicine. He arrived there in 1/82, 
and during his six years of residence pub¬ 
lished his treatise on fevers and other 
medical works. In 1788 he removed to 
Paris, in which city the remainder of his 
long life was spent. He lived through the 
French Revolution, and has described many 
of the occurrences of it in his letters. Like 
most of the literary men of the time, he was 
at first inspired with enthusiasm for the 
movement in favour of popular liberty, but 
soon became shocked and disgusted by its 
excesses. From the Parisian savants he 
received a hearty welcome, for his fame as a 
scholar was already established. Before 
long we find him communicating to Lardw 
critical notes on Herodotus, which were 
largely embodied in his French translation 
of that author ; and to Schweighauser notes 
on Athenaeus, which were gratefully usea 
by him. In i 791 negotiations were cirneu 
on bv Bishop Burgess with him about.plant¬ 
ing his notes on Hippocrates at the Oxfo'h 
Press, of which transaction Mr. Bywate 
has given an account in the Journal 
Jenic S(ud ies (vol. i., p. 305), and though th« 
fell through, yet they prove the es eem 
which Coray was held at this tii 
Englaud. The first-fruits of his work *e 
his edition of the Characters of Theophr uto 
which appeared in 1799 with a French m 
lation and notes. From that period al - 
until his death, in 1833, ho ccmt.rn.od 
editions of the classics and other Den 
works, on which the space at our comm » 

forbids us to dwell. H«.»*«“? “ 

scholar wero fully recognised b) 
temporaries, especially his acumen ^ 
covering the seat of error m w 
suggesting emendations, based 
on wide reading, sound judgment, and 
struetivo genius. , , 

Coray’s biographer remarks u. 
Herodotus said of Greece was h erahCJ 
of him, that from first.to 
his inseparable companion, i . . 
he obtained a scanty living by . 


also taught himself French, Italian, and 
Arabic. But his first great advance was 

made in 1772, when his father, who was a . - - - - . 

merchant, in the hope of extending his ; in Greek, ® d translating 

business connexion, sent his son Adamantios Paris ll bra y, _ aIld Engh' h 

welcome ! treatises from German aim s f 
French. But at times he was aim 


IKS- 

lllW 


ES toto'.'S.rd^'a.ngewhich... 

Srb2l™»d P Tf..S tor the to him, .ot.ith.todiog th, „j,.tmt.o, 

« • it __..anicea fhA Almip p htV. 


tne oacKirruuuu . —- . , 

time being the mouthpiece of the Almighty^ 
Imagine anyone doing this in the present 
day. Does Dr. Sanday think, then, that 
God has withdrawn Himself from tho world . 
That is the melancholy conclusion of all 
this line of argument. It tends 
'of all serious meaning Christ’s promiso 


French. Hut at times ™ » - -- , ■ ar 

to destitution, and not F' n 8 . om lei 

love of letters prevented Mm from 

France. In 18U7, he writes «®« 


which it involved, because none of his com¬ 
patriots were disposed to sympathise with 

him in his studies. As a man of business, ! * r ?:^ ce - anxie''-’ 5 ' 

as might be supposed, ho was not successful; bodily alltnen ^ ® . d my nights « 

m of all but since Holland was at that time the most j days are full o p > s „ But , nd 

to empty distinguished centre of classical learning in ! gatory r . ^ unwilling 

romiso to Europe, his six years’ residence in that j standing this he was mi ^ 

, n * i • 1 It _ £ _,1 n«rm. TnOTIOV. wheil DY ClOlUg 


•n7»U serious meaning Christ’s promise to Europe, his six years’ residence in that j stanumg ™ _ 9Q he teea m 

be with His disciple! tUL the end of the country laid the foundation of his ac ^, himS/under an obhg^ 

world. We cannot afford to admit that the rate and comprehensive acquaintance with j to place him 
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any one in high position. Thus, when j 
lie was one of the collaborateurs in the 
French translation of Strabo, which was 
made under the auspices of Napoleon, he ! 
declined to receive additional gratuities for j 
the work, lest he should be indebted to that 
emperor and possibly hampered in his 
political sympathies. 

One of the most interesting questions at 
the present time connected with Coray’s 
writings is his opinion concerning the re¬ 
generation of the Modern Greek language. 
Ho professes himself to occupy an inter¬ 
mediate position between the two schools, 
which already existed at the beginning of 
this century, and which stand in marked 
antagonism to one another at the present 
day—advocating, the one the strict retention 
of the existing forms of the language, the 
other a return to the Hellenic prototype. 
But it is easy to see that while he deprecates 
an}’ sudden change, his sympathies are with 
the latter of the two views. He says, indeed, 
“ Our language is tbo same which has been 
spoken by all Greeks for many centuries, 
and a language cannot be remodelled in a 
few years; it has taken a long period to 
form it, and in like manner many years 
are required to reform it.” He is also 
afraid of macaronic expressions and solecisms 
arising from the ill-advised juxtaposition of 
words of different dates. His primary object, 
therefore, is to enrich the language by 
increasing the vocabulary from tho store¬ 
houses of antiquity, and to expel Turkish 
and other words which are essentially 
alien to the Greek tongue. But at the 
3 nuie time he evidently contemplates an 
ultimate return to classical forms. Thus he 
strongly advocates the reintroduction of the 
lost dative case, though he hesitates about 
using it in his own writings; and by doing 
so he condemns by implication the analytic 
forms by which its use has been superseded. 
Tn one passage he broadly enunciates the 
maxim that the corruption of a language 
corresponds to the degeneration of those 
who use it, and that it should be restored 
hy corresponding remedies—a principle the 
latter part of which is as erroneous as the 
former part is true, because words in the 
course of time are apt to lose the conscious¬ 
ness of their earlier significance, and with 
it ihe unfavourable element of meaning 
which they once contained. To take one 
instance of this, the frequent use of diminu¬ 
tives is a sign of an enfeebled national 
character, because it arises from an effemi¬ 
nate dislike of “ calling a spade a spade 
hut not even Coray would have maintained 
that the ordinary words for “ bread,” “ fish,” 
“ eye ipiofil, i/zapt, pan, which are diminu¬ 
tives of xptopos. oijiov, oft pa — and innumerable 
others of the same kind, both in Modern 
[Greek and the Eomance languages, are any 
I ho worse now for their traditional form. 
L’ossibly, if Coray had lived at the present 
lay, and had been acquainted both with 
Jio linguistic study of the last fifty years, 
which has brought out to view more and 
more clearly the historical continuity of 
languages, and with the mediaeval Greek 
iterature which has been published during 
hat time, he might have modified his views 
an this point; nor are we very confident that 
np would have approved the literary language 


which is now in use for prose. But here we 
are trenching on a subject which involves 
other than merely philological considera¬ 
tions, and can only be decided by the Greeks 
themselves. 

The regeneration of the Greek people was 
an object which Coray had continually before 
his eyes. Both the advancement of Greek 
study and the improvement of the modern 
language were regarded by him from this 
point of view. He introduced this subject 
and insisted upon it, not only in separate 
addresses and pamphlets, but even in his 
editions of the classics, and he added advice 
for the development of education and cul¬ 
ture among the Greeks themselves. His 
XaXirurpa IIoktpLtrrqpuiv, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1798 in connexion with Napoleon’s 
Egyptian expedition, was a summons to the 
Greeks to second the efforts of the French 
in the East, since it was thought that they 
would devote themselves to the liberation of 
the Christians. His Memoire sur Vetat actuel 
de la civilisation dans la Grice is spoken of by 
Mr. Fyffe in his History of Modem Europe 
as a historical sketch of great importance. 
He foresaw the rising of 1821, and sup¬ 
ported it when it came; but he did not 
advocate it, for he considered it premature, 
since the people were not politically edu¬ 
cated, and were likely to give way to party 
spirit. He lived to see the triumph of 
the cause for which he had laboured so 
effectively; but he can hardly be said to 
have been satisfied with it, for his advanced 
age—he was in his eighty-fifth year when 
he died—caused him to be despondent and 
severe in his judgments. 

M. Thereianos has spared no pains in the 
execution of his task, and has brought great 
research to bear upon it. He is somewhat 
uncritical in his eulogies, and he errs on the 
side of fulness, in consequence of which his 
book is heavy reading ; but we are indebted 
to him for a very complete account of the 
life and work of one of the most remarkable 
scholars of his time. 

H. F. Tozek. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mea Culpa; A Woman's Last Word. By 
Henry Harland. In 3 vols. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Some One Must Suffer. By H. Cliffe Halli- 
day. In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Miss Derereux, Spinster. By Agnes Giberne. 
In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

The Smuggler's Secret. By Frank Barrett. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

At an Old Chdteau. By Katharine S. 
Macquoid. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Speculator. By Clinton Boss. (Put¬ 
nam’s Sons.) 

Captured in Court. By Sylvain Mayer and 
Antony Guest. (Eden, Bemington & Co.) 

The cleverness of Mea Culpa scarcely atones 
for the unpleasantness of the story. It is 
clever in more ways than one. The plot is 
novel; and, while there are only five charac¬ 
ters in all, two are fairly new. With five 
people and no more to do the plotting, 
talking, and acting, it was impossible that 
there could bo much elaboration. Instead 


of it, we have a bold, roughly done, but 
effective impressionist book. If the story 
had an agreeable ending, or middle, or 
beginning, it would deserve to make some 
mark; but it is depressing throughout. Per¬ 
haps it should be allowed that the beginning 
is dramatically a good one. The reader’s 
attention is caught, and almost before he 
knows it he has given his symyathy to the 
young lady whose fortunes—evil for the 
most part—form the subject of the tale. It 
is well that this happens so early, for at a 
later stage the same young lady says and 
does some very foolish things, which are a 
sore strain on the regard which the reader 
has conceived for her. His pity comes to 
the relief of his judgment, ana he has more 
forgiveness for Monica than she has for 
herself. When the story opens she and her 
father—a Bussian nobleman suspected of 
Nihilism—are living in exile in Paris. They 
are miserably poor, and the daughter bravely 
sets to work and earns a sufficient livelihood 
for both. They make the acquaintance of a 
musical composer, a Frenchman, introduced 
only as Armidis, who is one of the two 
striking characters in tho tale. He is 
picturesque and epigrammatic: a poet, com¬ 
poser, and philosopher in one. Outwardly 
somewhat half-witted, his conversation con¬ 
tains more than the wit his appearance 
lacks. But it is all so jauntily spoken, 
and with such Arcadian airs, that it seems 
perhaps even more sparkling than it 
is. The other remarkable character is a 
Bussian prince, who is the most uncon¬ 
scionable egoist and the most curious make¬ 
up ever presented under the name of High¬ 
ness. He is repulsive in appearance and 
vicious in taste; but combined with these 
qualities he has literary genius and capaci¬ 
ties of refinement undreamt of by the reader. 
He proposes for Monica’s hand, and ulti¬ 
mately marries her, but not with her con¬ 
sent. Her heart was given to a young 
American painter, who took his dinner at 
the frugal table in the Paris restaurant at 
which Monica and her father and Armidis 
usually dined. The painter turns up again 
when a crisis has been reached in the rela¬ 
tions of Prince Leonticheff and his wife, 
and his reappearance in the story intensifies 
the sadness of the climax. Monica herself 
is disappointing; her father is selfish and 
uninteresting; the painter scarcely belongs 
to the story until all the sorrows of it are 
heaped upon his head—but Leonticheff is a 
personality to be remembered with wonder, if 
also with incredulity; while Armidis, quaint, 
genial, wise, and Arcadian, will take a real 
hold upon the reader’s affections. 

If the earlier chapters of Some One Must 
Suffer had been ruthlessly cut down, and so 
much of the story as was worth telling had 
boen compressed into a single volume, 
“ some one,” to wit the present writer, 
would have “suffered” less than he has 
done. It was quite unnecessary to make 
the reader wade through all the childish 
experiences of Lameth Legh, when the 
interest centred in her does not begin till 
she has grown up. A well-managed opening 
chapter would have sufficed to tell all that 
it is necessary to know of about two-third? 
of the history here set forth in three 
yolumes. Mr. Cliffe Halliday seems huq- 
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self to have been conscious of the difference 
in point of value of the materials he was 
putting together, for the first two volumes, 
are written in the goody-goody style of 
infantine literature, while the last contains a 
powerf ul p resentation of a really powerful 
story. What on the stage would be called 
the “ properties ” of the piece are well 
suited to the plot. They include an old 
manorial house, with a mystery attached to 
it, which at first is only vocal, though after¬ 
wards it becomes visible. Altogether in 
keeping with such associations is the singular 
personality of Rivers Ravensbourne, a man 
whose physical deformity suggests quite 
other possibilities than those which are 
brought about by the soul of goodness in 
him. The plot turns upon the deliberate 
burying alive, for what may seem a sufficient 
reason, of an unhappy young woman. It 
is this, and its causes and consequences, 
which give point to the title of the book. 
But the suffering, though everybody more 
or less shares in it, is not unrelieved. The 
melancholy interest gathered around the 
memories of Jeanne and Jennette is 
beautiful as well as sad; and Lameth’s 
presence in the story gives an added 
tenderness to it throughout, and is ulti¬ 
mately the sun which dispels all the clouds 
and makes everyone happy. The tale is a 
striking one, and, except for the defects 
which have been pointed out, it is well told. 

Miss Gibeme has set a gratuitous puzzle 
-to her readers by describing Miss Devereux, 
■Spinster, as “a study of development.” 
Everybody will, of course, look for some 
development in Miss Devereux herself. 
But that demure spinster is only a “ study ” 
of arrested childhood, and why her name 
should have been given to the book is even 
a greater puzzle than the other. There are 
some people in the story who do develop— 
it would be strange if there were not— 
though it would have been better if Miss 
Giberne had allowed them to go their way 
freely, instead of stopping the machinery 
■every now and then to see how the traits of 
character in her men and women answer to 
certain known qualities in their ancestors. A 
“ study of development ” pursued on these 
lines is too much like the childish habit of 
digging up seeds to see how they are 
growing. It was perhaps with some notion 
that Miss Devereux would wisely influence 
the development of her nephew Cyril that 
this young gentleman was placed under her 
charge, but one cannot blame him for 
breaking from his aunt’s leading-strings 
and making his own career. The Trevelyans 
are in every way the best people in the 
book. Mr. Trevelyan is a strong, original 
character, who would relieve the monotony 
of any circle, while his daughter Jean makes 
an altogether serviceable heroine. She has 
much to endure, and she is very noble and 
generous about it. By way of final criticism, 
it may be admitted that the most marked 
development in the story is that of the 
general interest it arouses, and which in¬ 
creases right to the end after the first few 
chapters are past. 

Mr. Frank Barrett is an old hand at a 
yarn; but he has excelled himself in The 
Smuggler's Secret, which is, as he calls it, 
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a veritable romance, and a very touching 
and beautiful one. The “ secret ” has to 
. do with mysterious caves and hidden wealth; 
but these are very subordinate things. Of 
far greater interest is the tender life rescued 
from one peril to be doomed to another, and 
to grow up under conditions hitherto 
unknown out of fairy tales. The story 
Mr. Barrett tells is quite within the bounds 
of what is possible; but to have imagined 
it implies rare powers of invention, while 
it could only have been told by a writer 
capable of much sympathy, and of a pathos 
far beyond the ordinary needs of a novelist. 
Psyche is really a beautiful conception. 
She is a soul brought to life, and made 
capable of speech, feeling, intelligence, and 
affection by the creative art of the romancist. 
The book has other points of interest: it 
begins and ends with a love-story; there 
are vivid portraits in it of two old rascals, 
one of whom may well stand for the type 
of smuggler at its worst; there is a confessed 
crime and a pathetic expiation—but it is 
Psyche whom alone the reader will care for, 
and he will regret that the exigencies of 
the plot did not accord to her a kinder 
fate. 

Mrs. Macquoid is generally successful in 
her French stories, but At an Old Chdteau 
is not the best of them. Still, an attractive 
title goes a long way, and the charms of a 
quaint old house in Brittany, officered by 
family servants of more than one genera¬ 
tion, go still further. The situations of the 
story were meant to be only pleasantly 
embarrassing, but they are embarrasing 
without being pleasant. It is hard to 
believe that a Frenchwoman, of the position 
of Manon’s mother, would leave the secret 
of her daughter’s marriage to be found out 
by the girl’s brother, after her own death, 
and after needless complications had arisen. 
Fortunately, the complications all come 
right, but they are too obviously invented 
for the purpose of being removed. The 
events do not occur naturally; they are 
made to suit the story-teller’s purpose, and 
the reader is not deceived into believing 
in them. 

The story told in The Speculator is the too 
familiar one of the terrible plunge from 
wealth to poverty which speculative com¬ 
mercial ventures sometimes result in. This 
particular story is, no doubt, made more 
impressive for English readers by its 
American background. Everything is on 
a big scale. Samuel Chester, the 
night before he failed, and when he 
was reputed to be one of the richest 
men in New York, gave a sumptuous ball, 
which emphasised the popular notion of his 
wealth. It was from this height that he 
fell. The next morning he suspended pay¬ 
ment, and all the markets of the world felt 
the shock. The story has a pathetic side, 
too; for the first thing the fallen man did 
was to revisit tho little country town where 
he began life, and which he had left twenty 
years earlier when a larger career opened 
before him. Why he did so the reader 
sees, but the poor fellow himself did not. 
He had to go back to his starting-point, and 
he did it; but the race he had run was not 
to be run over again. 
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Captured in Court is rather a weak 
shilling’s-worth, as such things go. Tli- 
narrative is dull and amateurish ; but some 
strong incidents crop up, of which the 
capture in court is the most effective. 

George Cotterell. 


THREE CAMBRIDGE PRIZE ESSAY>. 

Election by Lot at Athens. By J. W. Headlan. 
The Prince Consort Dissertation for lS&J. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) It is a great 
pleasure to find an original bit of work is 
ancient history done in English, and *v 
welcome Mr. Headlam’s dissertation as some¬ 
thing which we may set off against the 
numerous German pamphlets which find that 
way to this country. Mr. Headlam has \ 
definite theory of the use and objects of the lot 
as used in appointing officials at Athens, and he 
advances it in a vigorous and agreeable way 
His investigation will be of great service in 
clearing and fixing men’s ideas upon a subject 
about which some historians have been very 
wrong and most historians very vague. We 
are not sure, however, that he is quite just tu 
Miiller-Strubing in seeming to impute to that 
vivacious writer the view that the lot was 
introduced “to give oligarchs a chance of 
being elected ” ; for we have always undersbx-i 
Muller-Strubing to mean that it did girt- 
oligarchs a chance, but not that it was designed 
so to do. Mr. Headlam himself maintains that 
“ it was introduced, not only to prevent rich 
men being elected, but to prevent the executive 
officials being too influential. It was not 
iti/Tfpoi *A.oCt to keep down oligarchs, even at 
the price of putting second-rate men in office; 
mediocrity in office was its object, bscause this 
was the only means of ensuring that not only 
the name but also the reality of power should 
be with the Assembly.” The device of casting 
lots was religious in its origin (as we can infer 
from its being kept up in connexion with so 
many religious appointments)—an appeal to 
the decision of the gods—and therefore of great 
antiquity; but at Athens it was almost com¬ 
pletely secularised and turned to the above 
political purpose. The purpose was a demo¬ 
cratic one, and all Hellas reoognised that the 
use of the lot was a democratic institution. 
The Athenians lost by it control over their 
elections (with certain exceptions), but that 
mattered little to them; they never attributed 
to elections any such importance as we do. 
There was nothing at all like an elected prime- 
minister, for the sufficient reason that the 
Athenians did not want such a person. They 
preferred to initiate their own policy, and to 
leave to no official any real independence of 
action. The lot checked the possible rivals of 
the Assembly: (1) the Councils; for the in¬ 
coming of mere chance-appointed Archons 
destroyed the mysterious prestige of the 
Areopagus, while the new Council of Five 
Hundred was named in the same way and sat 
only for a year; and (2) the executive; for 
there was no way in which individuals on 
boards could rise into a position of power 
independent of the Assembly. The lot# 
“ helped to secure perfect equality among ail 
citizens, a regular rotation in office, and the 
undisputed authority of the Assembly.” Thev 
“broke down and weakened all bodies, so as to 
make of every office nothing more than a com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly.” Now, this is sensih 
enough; and it goes on beyond the ordinw 
vague teaching that the lot was a demoerv. 
safeguard, and shows us the practical workir.’ 
and oonsequences of the arrangement. It i# » 
view which carries its truth on the face of i:. 
and Mr. Headlam also finds a certain conlimo¬ 
tion in the new noX<r<{ a , c. 4 wfcttv 
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was one object of the lot. But we cannot see 
how, if the lots were fairly handled, and 
especially if men might be re-elected, the rota¬ 
tion could be complete. How did the system 
ensure to everyone a turn of office? In his 
anxiety to show that there was no organisation 
possessing real power except the Assembly, 
Mr. Headlam underrates, we think, the 
importance of the clubs. He refers us to 
Vischer, whose essay on the subject, like all 
others which we have seen, is very meagre and 
incomplete. Clubs, Mr. Headlam says, “were 
always attached to an individual.” But this 
surely cannot be affirmed of the ama^naiat M 
SU hi Ka! 4 pxa!s of Thucydides; and the mere 
name for these in Thucydides seems to con¬ 
tradict another of Mr. Headlam’s assertions— 
that “there was no organisation to support 
candidates of particular opinions.” The con¬ 
duct of the clubs showed that they held very 
particular opinions indeed. 

The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes. With 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. By A. 
C. Pearson. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
The institution of prize essays is not often suc¬ 
cessful in calling forth compositions of real and 
lasting value. Written generally by very 
young men, and for the purpose of the moment, 
these essays give promise rather than perform¬ 
ance, hyivtapa is t4 sapaxsvn^ rather than iCThpa 
is Jo'. But every rule has its exceptions. Mr. 
Bryce’s Holy Homan Empire, and Mr. McColl’s 
Greek Sceptics were important studies of their 
subjects ; and now Mr. Pearson’sessay (Hare 
Prize, 1889) will be of permanent value, not 
merely for his collection of passages, but also 
for the skilful arrangement and the learned 
commentary which set (the passages off to the 
best advantage. He has, of course, had to 
build upon foundations laid by his predecessors, 
and he has judiciously gone to the best modern 
authorities. But he claims to have made and 
arranged his collection of the fragments of 
Zp no and Cleanthes before seeing Wachsmuth’s 
two Gottingen programs on those philosophers, 
and to have added something of his own to the 
work (though he modestly says that “the 
additional matter which will be found here for 
the first time is not large”). It is at least probable 
that we have now got collected most of the 
material which is to be found at all for writing 
the history of the earlier Stoa; and the first 
result of the collection will no doubt be a rise 
in reputation for Cleanthes. The philosopher 
of Assus has hitherto been unduly overshadowed 
by the philosopher of Citium. Zeller wrote of 
him that he was incapable of expanding his 
master’s teaching, and even the latest historian 
of philosophy whose writings we have seen 
(Windelband, Qesch.d. Phil., 1890) passed him 
with little notice. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hicks declared in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(on the strength, we suppose, of the fragments 
which Wachsmuth collected) that the contribu¬ 
tions of Cleanthes “were more distinctive and 
original than those of any Stoic.” Mr. Pearson 
does not expressly give his assent to this rather 
strong statement; but he evidently thinks that 
Cleanthes has been underrated, and his 
arrangement of the fragments in natural 
sequence will assist the formation of a fair 
judgment. His own verdict is as follows : 

“ To Zeno belongs the establishment of the logical 
criterion, the adaptation of Heraclitcan physics, 
and the introduction of all the leading ethical 
tenets. Cleanthes revolutionised the study of 
physics by the theory of tension, and the develop¬ 
ment of pantheism; and by applying his 
materialistic views to logic and ethics brought 
into strong light the mutual interdependence of the 
three branches” (p. 48). 

The History and Prospects of British Education 
in [hdia. Being the Le Bas Prize Essay for 
1890. By P. W. Thomas. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell & Co.) The object of the He 


Bas prize, if we understand aright, is neither to 
promote specialist research, nor to reward fine 
writing, but to direct attention towards some 
subject connected with British rule in India. 
Of such subjects, none is more important, as 
regards both the present and the future, than 
education; but perhaps none is more difficult 
to treat in an intelligible fashion. The compli¬ 
cations of the subject are enormous. Not only 
does it comprise oriental teaching of- different 
kinds — in Sanskrit Tols, Muhammadan 
Madrasahs, and village Pathsalas—as well as 
education in English; but the systems adopted 
vary in each province. An additional element 
of confusion is introduced by the classification 
of government, aided, and unaided institutions. 
We are, therefore, paying Mr. Thomas no idle 
compliment when we say that he seems to us to 
have found his way with considerable ability 
through this bewildering jungle, though we do 
not feel sure that he will have made himself 
altogether dear to those previously ignorant of 
the subject. He starts with indigenous instruc¬ 
tion, which forms perhaps the most readable 
of his chapters. Then, after a short account of 
the educational work of the early missionaries, 
he describes the first period of encouragement of 
education by government, which closes with Sir 
Charles Wood’s famous despatch of 1854. In 
this period, the most interesting stages are—the 
sympathetic investigations of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone (whom our author erroneously 
styles “afterwards Lord Elphinstone”) in 
Bombay; the establishment of village schools 
in the North-Western Provinces by Thomason; 
and the heated controversy about giving higher 
instruction in the English language, with 
which the names of Ur. Duff and Macaulay are 
associated on the victorious side. Then comes 
the modern period, which Mr. Thomas excus¬ 
ably sub-divides into two, drawing a line at the 
Education Commission of 1882. But, in truth, 
that Commission—like most Commissions, both 
in India and in England — was appointed 
mainly to satisfy a temporary agitation; and 
its recommendations do little more than empha¬ 
sise or slightly modify different aspects of the 
system introduced in 1854. That system had 
two, or perhaps three, principal objects: (1) the 
creation of universities, on the pattern of the 
University of London, which by their examina¬ 
tions should regulate the entire curriculum of 
higher education throughout the country; (2) 
the organisation of an Education Department, 
like that in this country, to administer grants- 
in-aid by means of inspection; and (3) the 
special encouragement of primary schools. On 
the whole, the system started in 1854 has con¬ 
tinued down to the present time, with but few 
developments—such as greater attention given 
to technical instruction, and to the education of 
girls and of Muhammadans. Here, we think, 
Mr. Thomas has somewhat overburdened *his 
pages with details, probably because he was 
desirous of not seeming to ignore any of the 
numerous side-issues that have been raised. In 
a concluding chapter, he discusses some of the 
larger questions that suggest themselves with 
regard to the future of education in India. We 
commend his fairness, but we cannot altogether 
agree with his conclusions. He seems to us 
scarcely to realise—though he might have 
learned it from his Indian fellow-students at 
Cambridge—the increasing predominance of the 
English language in India, not only as the 
medium of instruction and the stepping-stone 
to official employment, but also as the literary 
and political link which unites the educated 
classes in the several provinces, and which 
symbolises the acceptance of Western civilisa¬ 
tion. Not that the educated natives of India 
will ever forget their own vernaculars, any more 
than they will abandon their religious and 
social customs. Their destiny is to become 
bilingual, and thus to transmit to their less 


fortunate brethren the results of the moral and 
material progress they have themselves acquired. 
A gradual regeneration of oriental life and 
character—under the impartial protection of 
English rule, but carried out by the agency of 
English-speaking natives—is our dream of what 
the twentieth century will witness. 


TWO FOREIGN NOVELS. 

Induleka. A Malayalain Novel. By O. 
Chandu Menon. Translated into English by 
W. Dumergue. (Madras: Addison.) Con¬ 
sidering that this is the first novel written 
of Malayalain life and manners, the author has 
succeeded, to a very fair degree, in making his 
book interesting and instructive, although it 
is not altogether free from faults and weaknesses 
inevitable to a first venture. Perhaps it is in 
his delineation of the character of Namburis— 
the Brahmins of Malabar—that his abilities 
are seen to most advantage; the sketches of 
Suri and Cherusheri are very true to nature, 
and decidedly the best in the book. The 
author’s peculiar vein of humour finds free play 
here. Panchu Menon is the old type of the 
head of a family that is fast disappearing, 
exacting almost slavish obedience from ml 
under him, rash and wrathful, yet withal kindly 
and generous when not in a passion. The 
characters of Induleka and Madhavan serve to 
show the changes that are taking plaoe in the 
life and thought of young Malabar, through the 
spread of Western education. The book, on 
the wholo, is a true picture of the life passed by 
the members of a rich Nair family of South 
Malabar at tho present day. The weakest part 
seemstobetheplot; there weseetheinexperience 
of the author as a novelist. The several 
incidents are described rather by themselves than 
as parts of a connected whole. We notice this 
specially in chapter xviii., where, in our opinion, 
the conversation on the Congress and religion 
is entirely irrelevant. The author would have 
done better, if he was anxious to air his opinions 
on these subjects, to have written a separate 
pamphlet on them. In fact, after Madhavan’s 
departure from Malabar the story loses all in¬ 
terest ; the end is exceedingly weak. The 
translation is as near to the original as possible, 
without sacrificing clearness, and is, on the 
whole, well executed. Nevertheless, many 
ideas which are appropriate to the Malayalam, 
and even exquisite there, look strange and un¬ 
couth in their English garb; some fine pieces 
of humour are utterly destroyed. We specially 
commend the beauty of the English verses, 
into which the Slokas have been translated. 

The Strange Friend of Tito Gil. By Pedro 
A. de Alarcon. Translated by Mrs. Francis 
J. A. Darr. (New York.) Pedro de Alarcon has 
written many novels, and one masterpiece, El 
Sombrero de Ires picoe, a re-setting in modem 
guise of the old world-wide tale of The 
Miller and his Wife. The Strange Friend of 
Tito Gil is an attempt in the same style, but 
with by no means equal success. It is the 
folk-lore tale of the Clever Physician, who, 
without study, or knowing how to read or 
write, gains reputation and wealth, because he 
can see Death, whom he had once unconsciously 
befriended. The story has been told by Fernan 
Caballero in her Cuentos y Poesias Poptulares 
Andaluces, under the title, “Juan Holgado y 
la Muerte.” The first half of Alarcon’s tale 
promises well, though the characters are very 
faintly drawn. The scene with Philip V., and 
the death-bed of his son Louis are impressively 
related; but after that the incidents lose all 
verisimilitude. The aerial voyage of Tito Gil 
and Death to the North Pole reads like a bad 
parody of some of Jules Verne’s work; and 
all the former interest in the chief characters 
js destroyed by the announcement (p. 125) th^t 
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Tito and Elena were dead before he commenced 
his career as a physician, and, consequently, 
the scenes descnbed were impossible even in 
imagination. In all this we may perhaps trace 
the infl uence of Alarcon’s early friend, the 
poet Esproneeda, and an unhappy mixture of 
his Byronism with the more recent influence of 
Jules Verne. The result can attract by its 
fantastio strangeness only. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We learn that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s new 
work, entitled Justice, is nearly through the 
press. It forms the fourth division of his 
“ Principles of Ethics,” which he has executed 
out of its turn as being the most important 
division. Parts II. and III., completing the 
first volume, will next be undertaken, and 
afterwards, if he should succeed in completing 
these, Parts V. and VI., which, with the part 
now issued, will make up the second volume. 

We are promised a new version of the life- 
story of Emma Lady Hamilton, retold by Hilda 
Gamlin from original materials, which are 
asserted to disprove much that has hitherto 
been alleged to her injury. Mr. Alfred 
Morrison has placed unreservedly at the dis¬ 
posal of the author his unrivalled collection 
of autograph letters bearing on the subject. 
There will also be printed numerous letters from 
Greville, disclosing the actual circumstances 
under which she was transferred to Sir William 
Hamilton. Evidence will also bo adduced to 
prove that Lady Hamilton was merely the 
voluntary guardian of Horatia, and that the 
celebrated series of “ Thomson ” letters was not 
written by Nelson. The book will be illustrated 
with nearly fifty plates, including portraits, 
views, and facsimiles of letters ; and it will be 
published, in handsome form and in a limited 
edition, by Mr. Edward Howell, of Liverpool. 

The second instalment of Miss Garnett’s 
book, Women of Turkey and their Folklore, is to 
appear in a few days. The first volume, it will 
be remembered, dealt with the Christian women 
of Turkey. The new one is devoted to their 
Jewish and Moslem countrywomen. To a 
description of the social status and family life 
of the women of Turkey is added an historical 
account of the Osmanli poetesses. Mr. Stuart 
Glennie’s concluding chapter on Folklore and 
Historical Origin may be expected to shed a new 
light on certain much discussed problems relating 
to the origin of marriage, and more especially 
of its patriarchal and matriarchal forms. 

Two new volumes in Mr. David Nutt’s series 
of “ Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition ” will 
be published almost immediately: Folk and 
Hero Tales from Argyllshire, collected and trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. James MacDougall, with an 
introduction by Mr. Alfred Nutt; and The 
Fians, traditions in prose and verse, collected 
during the last forty years by the Eev. J. G. 
Campbell, of Tiree. 

Messes. Longman have in the press, to be 
published in the autumn, a volume entitled 
(fames, Ancient and Oriental, by Mr. Edward 
Falconer, illustrated with ten photographs and 
other full-page plates. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly pub¬ 
lish in their “Golden Treasury Series” a 
selection of the best modem German ballads, 
edited by Prof. Buchheim as a companion 
volume to his Deutsche Lyrik, which is now in 
its seventh edition. The book will contain, 
besides a critical survey of German ballad 
literature from Burger to Paul Heyse, brief 
annotations giving tho sources of the ballads 
and romances. 

Mr. Hugh L. Callendar has greatly sim¬ 
plified his system of cursive shorthand, by adapt¬ 
ing it to the ordinary spelling method instead 


of the phonetic standard which he has hitherto 
followed. The exposition of the system in its 
revised form is contained in a pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, twelve of which are devoted to 
specimens for reading practice. It will be 
published immediately by the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press under the title of A Manual of 
Orthographic Cursive Shorthand. 

Among new volumes of verse announced by 
Mr. Elliot Stock for early publication are— 
Day Dauin, and Other Poems, by J. Mellor; and 
Descriptive Poems written in England and India, 
by E. Templeman. 

The annual dinner of the Society of Authors 
will be held at the Hotel Metropole on 
Thursday, July 16. Lord Monkswell, who 
introduced the Copyright Amendment Bill into 
the House of Lords, will take the chair; and it 
is proposed to make the occasion one of recog¬ 
nition of the passing of the American Act. 

In reply to a question from- Mr. Bryce in the 
House of Commons on Monday last, the Under¬ 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs stated 
that “ Her Majesty’s Government arc advised 
that the law of this country in the matter of 
copyright is so favourable to aliens that we 
may expect to satisfy the conditions of the new 
American law.” 

Sir Charles Dilke has deposited his valuable 
collection of Keats’ relics in the Chelsea Public 
Library. Thoy consist of books contain¬ 
ing holograph poems and notes by Keats, 
letters by and to him, and other objects of 
interest connected with the poet. The collec¬ 
tion is arranged in a show case, and exhibited 
in the reference library. 

At the general meeting of the British 
Economic Association, to be held on Wednesday 
next, June 24, at 9 Adolphi-torrace, the chair 
will bo taken by Mr. John Money, in the 
absence of the president, Mr. Goschen. 

At the monthly meeting of the Browning 
Society, to be held at University College on 
Friday next, June 26, at 8 p.m., a paper will be 
read by Mr. R. G. Moulton, entitled “ ‘ Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure ’ as a Beautiful Misrepresenta¬ 
tion of the Original.” 

During the first three days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling what 
they describe as the library of an “ eminent ” 
collector. It is, indeed, a very choice collection 
of those books which bibliophiles most affect, 
including foreign incunabula, first editions of 
the classics printed at Rome and Florence, 
Aldines, and—in particular—the highly valued 
illustrated works which were produced in 
France in the last century. Some of the books 
came from the Beckford, tho Syston Park, and 
other historic libraries. 

The funeral of the late Captain Sir Richard 
Burton took place on Monday, June 15, at the 
Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Mortlake. The 
requiem mass was sung by Monsignor Stanley, 
of Spanish-place Church, assisted by Fathers 
White, Regan, and Cafferata. The music was 
by Casciolini, and was roudered by a special 
choir of professionals. Father Cox’s “ In 
Paradisum ” was sung on tho removal of the 
coffin from the church to the cemetery adjoin¬ 
ing, the concluding prayers being said at tho 
graveside by Provost Wenham, the priest of the 
mission. A harmonised “Benedictus” was 
then sung, during which Lady Burton and 
several friends laid wreaths of flowers by the 
side of the coffin. The tomb, which is subscribed 
for by Sir Richard’s countrymen, represents an 
Arab tent, with a star above and a crucifix over 
the entrance; the interior is a small chapel, 
with altar and some oriental lights. 

The Italian papers announce the discovery 
of a valuable library, hitherto hidden in the 
monastery of Sant Antonio del Monte, near 


Rieti. Signor Yillari, minister of education, 
immediately sent to the spot Prof. Monaci, 
who reports that the library contains about 
500 printed books and 69 MSS. Of the latter 
the greater number are written on parchment, 
and date from the tenth to the_ fifteenth 
century. They are described as having great 
palaeographic interest, with fine illuminations 
in some of them. But it does not appear that 
they include any classical texts. The subjects 
mentioned are theological and liturgical, civil 
and canon law; only a few philosophical and 
literary treatises. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The July issue of the Antiquary will contain 
an illustrated article by Dr. Munro, F.S.A. 
Scot., on “Prehistoric Beaver Traps.” The 
same number will also include an article 
descriptive of the little-known but very 
valuable private museum of Mr. Mortimer, at 
Driffield, wherein are stored the fruits of much 
barrow digging on the Yorkshire Wolds. 

The July number of Harper's Magazine will 
have for frontispiece a portrait of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, with a biographical and 
critical essay by Mr. G. W. Curtis. There will 
also be the opening chapters of a new novel by- 
Mr. W. D. Howells, entitled “ An Imperative 
Duty.” 

In the series of articles which are appearing 
in The Hookworm, entitled “ Bookworms of To¬ 
day,” by Mr. W. Roberts, the subject of the 
July number will be Mr. Fred. Burgess, whose 
collection of Dickensiana is second only to that 
of Mr. W. Wright, of Paris, and whose 
dramatic library is one of the moat extensive 
in this country. Mr. Burgess’ name will be 
more familiar to the general public in con¬ 
nexion with a certain troupe of minstrels than as 
a connoisseur in “first editions ” and old play¬ 
bills. 

Literary Opinion will in future be published 
by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. Tho July num¬ 
ber will begin several new features, including a 
portrait of some distinguished living author, 
with memoir, also a monthly summary of the 
ever increasing book production of Greater as 
well as of Great Britain, with special Austra¬ 
lian and Continental letters. A portrait of Mrs. 
T. Humphry Ward will appear in the July 
number. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell contributes to the 
Rural World a poem entitled “ Two Lives,” 
which is a plea for Mr. Chamberlain's schema 
of “ Old-Age Pensions.” 

The extra summer number of Cassell's Maga¬ 
zine will be issued on June 25, under the title of 
“ The Crown of the Year.” It will contain a 
complete novel called “ A Matter of Skill,” by 
Miss Beatrice Whitley, illustrated by Mr. Percy 
Tarrant; and other papers for holiday reading. 

The July part of Little Folks, which forms 
the commencement of a new volume, will con¬ 
tain tho opening chapters of two new serial 
stories: “Four on an Island,” by L. T. 
Meade, and “To School and Away,” by 
H. Atteridge. 

With the next number of Ariel will be issued, 
as a supplement, on specially fine paper, the 
first of a series of coloured cartoons by 
“ Cynicus.” It will be entitled “ Truth.” 


UNI VERS TTl' JO TTINOS. 

The Rev. Henry Melville Gwatkin, some¬ 
time fellow of St. John’s College, has been 
elected to the Dixie chair of ecclesiastical history 
at Cambridge, vacant by the transfer of Dr. 
Creighton to the see of Peterborough. Mr. 
Gwatkin is best known by hia Studies <f 
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Arianium, and by a popular volume on the 
same subject which he contributed to the 
“ Epochs of Church History ” series in 1889. 

M. Taixe and Prof. Weierstrass were unable 
to be present to receive their honorary degrees 
at Cambridge on Tuesday. 

Mu. Peter Giles, of Emmanuel College, 
has been elected reader in comparative philology 
at Cambridge, in the place of Dr. Peile, who 
has resigned that office in view of his ap¬ 
proaching vice-chancellorship. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
have approved the name of Mr. T. G. Tucker 
for the degree of Doctor in Letters. Mr. Tucker 
— who is, we believe, professor of classics in the 
University of Melbourne—will be remembered 
for his critical edition, with translation, of the 
Sup/dices of Aeschylus (1889). 

The following is the text of the speech of 
the Public Orator (Dr. Merry) on introducing 
Dr. Wright for the degree of M.A. honoris 
causa, at Oxford :— 

‘ ‘ De grammaticis historicisqne linguarum ac dialec- 
torum studiis apud nos Oxonienses indies invales- 
ceutibus bene augurari licet, quod vir doctissimus 
Iosephus Wright, philologiae comparativae pro¬ 
fessor deputatus in hac Academia nuper estelectus. 
Cuius quidem litterarum accuratam cognitionem 
tcstantur non solum nostrates, verum ctiam 
eruditissimi in Germania doctores, quorum prae- 
lectionos quum diu diligcntissime audivisset, in 
ii-dem ipse studiis summam laudem cousecutus est. 

*• Mihi quidem horum insignium virorum tabellas 
commendaticias perlegenti persuasissimum est 
professorcm nostrum in omnibus quibus operam 
impendent rebus strenuum Britannorum ingenium 
cum argutiore Teutonum subtilitito coniunxisse, 
nec miuore suocessu doctrinam aliis impertiri quam 
sibi ipsi parere cousuevisse. Quapropter Academ- 
itm do studiis philologieis optime esse meritam 
ceuseo, quae tam pmeclari viri auxilium Bibi adsci- 
verit, nec sine certa quadam confidentia spero 
hodie vos, Academic), doctum virum vel arctiore 
vinculo vobis esse cousociaturos.” 

The Rev. Dr. Cunningham, who has just 
be.'ii elected a fellow of Trinity, has resigned 
the post of university lecturer in history at 
Cambridge. 

Ix his presidential address on “ Tho Pro¬ 
gress of Geography,” at tho anniversary 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
on Monday last, Sir Mountstuart E. Grant- 
Duff was happy to be able to report 
that their efforts to promote geographical 
education at Oxford were being crowned with 
success,'thanks to the enlightened views now 
prevailing there, to the powerful assistance of 
the Warden of Merton and other friends in 
high place, and to the zeal and high intelligence 
of Mr. Mackindor, who was rapidly winning 
not only golden opinions for himself, but an 
excellent place for his science on the banks of 
the Isis. Negotiations were now in progress 
which would, he hoped, result in the estab¬ 
lishment of a travelling scholarship at the joint 
expense of the society and of the University of 
Oxford. On Tuesday, Convocation at Oxford 
voted a grant of £30 for four years, to meet a 
like sum provided by the Geographical Society, 
for a scholarship to be held by a student 
engaged in geographical research. 

The Oxford Magazine records the acquisition 
of historical relics by two colleges. The late 
Dr. Bloxam has bequeathed to the President of 
Magdalen Addison’s shoe-buckles, together 
with six chairs and a lamp-stand, to be pre¬ 
served in the president’s lodgings; and Mr. 
Henry Willett, of Brighton—who is not, we 
believe, himself a university man—has had 
restored, in order to be returned to Queen’s 
College, a battered effigy of Queen Philippa, 
which had for long been lying neglected in the 
neighbouring village of Wolvercote. 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Ash¬ 
bourne, presided last Wednesday, in the Middle | 


Temple Hall, at a dinner attended by Irish 
gentlemen in England who had graduated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, to commemorate the 
tercentenary of their University. 

The senate of Durham University have 
adopted a scheme for two new degrees—that of 
Bachelor and Doctor in Hygiene. Candidates 
for the former, who must be already registered 
medical practitioners, will be required to have 
spent one year of professional study at the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne College of Medicine. 
Candidates for the latter must further have 
been engaged for two years in practice as 
medical officers of health. 

The University of Adelaide, South Australia, 
has been admitted to the privileges of affiliation 
at Cambridge. 

The annual meeting of the Chelsea centre of 
the University Extension Society will be held 
at St. Mark’s College on Thursday next, June 
25, at 8.30 p.m., with Lord Monkswell in the 
chair. The certificates will be presented to 
students by the Marchioness of Ripon; and a 
lecture on “India,” illustrated with lantern 
slides, will be delivered by Mr. C. L. Tupper. 

We may mention here the article on “ Oxford,” 
which has been contributed to the new edition 
of Chambers's Encyclopaedia (Vol. VIII.) by the 
Rev. Andrew Clark. It covers sixteen closely 
printed columns, and may be called exhaustive 
—alike of the topography, the history, and the 
educational system. This last is almost entirely 
ignored in the corresponding article in the 
Encyclopaedia Rritannica, which is also much 
shorter. The only omission we have noticed is 
any reference to the extinction of at least two 
historic Halls in recent years. But Mr. Clark 
has not only written a condensed guide-book 
to the town and the university, he has also 
found space to include not a little criticism. 
After giving a table of the honours lists for 
1890, in which the several branches of science 
are classified, he adds : 

“ A comparison of the above table with the list of 
professors, lecturers, and demonstrators yields the 
ridiculous result that, to produce 26 candidates 
graduating iu honours in science, the university 
employs a staff of 27 teachers, and that these 
require tho assistance of several college lecturers.” 

And again, when enumerating the features 
which distinguish Oxford from other uni¬ 
versities, ho says: 

“The Oxford course is entirely out of touch with 
the professional education of the country. The 
Oxford undergraduate, entering the university at 
19 or 20, finds himself at 23 or 24, after the 
expenditure of £800 or £1000, and the formation 
of idle habits and expensive tastes, with his whole 
life to begin afresh.” 

Some severe but not unjust comments are like¬ 
wise passed upon “the excessive luxury and 
idleness ” of tho students. It is curious, too, 
for one who remembers the reforming enthu¬ 
siasm of twenty years ago, to find the old 
system of prize fellowships described as the 
“ best feature ” of Oxford. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE CHARM OE THE RUE. 

Why do you come to disturb me i 
I laid you away to rest, 

With red rose-leaves for your pillow, 

And rosemary over your breast. 

There was lavender all around you, 

I kftaw that your grave was deep; 

There were king-cups growing abovo you, 
And yet you have stirr’d in your sleep. 

I promised that you should have flowers; 

And I did not forget the rue; 

But sometimes I think you forgot, dear, 
All the old-world spells that I knew. 


You said that I must not remember. 

But bury you out of my eight; 

I might strew the red rose-leaves upon you, 
And then must forget you quite. 

But I knew you would one day waken, 

If only the rue was there; 

That the past it would all come back, dear, 
Some day when the skies were fair. 

You know that you bade me forget, dear, 

All the love that you told long ago ; 

To bury it deep, nor regret you, 

It had passed with the last year’s snow. 

But for years I hoped you would waken, 

For I knew that the rue it was there; 

But I thought that the charm was broken, 

No answer there came to my prayer. 

And now you have slept so soundly, 

’Mid roses, rosemary, and rae, 

That I have had time to remember 
It was I, not you, that were true. 

But the charm it has worked, and you waken ; 
The spell of the rue holds you fast; 

Tho grave has no power to keep you, 

Your love it is mine at last. 

And, dear, you should not reproach me. 
Remember that I was true; 

Red roses and rosemary wither, 

You took no heed of the rue. 

But yet for the sake of the past, dear, 

And the days e’er you proved untrue, 

I would I had left you to sleep, dear, 

With never the charm of the rue. 

Florence Peacock. 


OBITUARY. 

JOHN BOXWELL. 

John Boxwell, B.C.S., Commissioner of 
Dacca, one of the Indian civilians who, liko 
Colebrooke, were equally distinguished ns 
administrators and as scholars, died last month, 
of cholera, at the seat of his commissionership. 
The following order by the Lieut.-Governor 
of Bengal appears in the Calcutta Gazette of 
May 20, 1891, and records the opinion of the 
local government under which Mr. Boxwell 
served: 

“ The 18th May, 1891.—The Lieutenant-Governor 
has heard with deep regret of the loss which the 
Government and the public have sustained in the 
sudden death of Mr. John Boxwell, C.8., Com¬ 
missioner of Dacca, and formerly Commissioner of 
Patna. An accomplished scholar of wide and 
varied culture, his large sympathies and elevated 
character endeared him to all with whom he came 
into contact during his long service in Bengal. 
Sir Charles Elliott wishes to express his personal 
sympathy with the general sorrow which will be 
felt at the death of one who was not less loved in 
his private life than esteemed as a public officer.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that such a man 
received none of the honours which the Govern¬ 
ment of India has scattered so profusely during 
the last ten years. 

Mr. Boxwell is known to the readers of 
the Academy and to the members of the 
Philological Society as the author of a remark¬ 
able Latin version of Rgveda x. 108 in 
the metre of the original (the Academy 
for November 20, 1880, p. 245), a paper on 
the place of Sanskrit in the development of 
Aryan speech in India (Academy, February 
12, 1887, pp. 116, 117), and a report on 
the language of the Santals (whom he ruled as 
Commissioner for some years), which has 
appeared in the Proceedings of the Philological 
Society. He also contributed to the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. His gift for 
language was sedulously cultivated; thus 
during one of his furloughs he attended Prof. 
Brugmann’s lectures and mastered the methods 
of the modem philology. 

In his honesty, energy, and charm of manner 
Mr. Boxwell resembled his countryman, Lord 
Mayo. Like Lord Mayo, too, he was a good 
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rider, a keen sportsman, and, physioally, a 
veritable &va( ieSpie. He leaves a widow, five 
children, and many mournful friends. 

W. 8. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The ornament of the June Livre Moderns (the 
last number of the third volume of that in¬ 
genious publication) is a full-page lithograph, 
or rather aquatint etching, after no less a per¬ 
son than the mighty and naughty Felicien 
Rops, as much in his peculiar style as could be 
ventured on in a publication intended for 
general reading. A sober bibliophile sits in 
an armchair .studying a folio ; but on the back 
of that armchair and comfortably supporting 
herself also on the bibliophile’s neck and 
shoulders is a gigantic femsle figure with as 
little clothes on as Mrs. Midshipman Easy had 
when Mr. Midshipman Easy first saw her, and 
probably less. She is masterly enough, this 
succuba insidens, and considerably more decent 
than some saints of our English Academicians’ 
creating. The letterpress contains a bundle of 
unpublished letters (we hope, by-the-way, that 
this fashion will not make its way into Eng¬ 
land), M. Gausseron’s usual compte-rendu of 
recent books, and the index for the half-year. 

"We have received the first number of the 
Revue des Bibliothegues (Paris : Bouillon), which 
is edited by M. Emile Chatelain. Its object is 
not to compete with the many bibliographical 
reviews that are already published in France, 
but to supply to library officials the means of 
making their stores better known to “ the 
studious public.” Consistently with this con¬ 
ception, the three first articles have to do—not 
with library appliances, nor even with books— 
but with MSS. M. H. Omont prints, from the 
British Museum, the catalogue of the MSS. of 
the Benedictine abbey of Lobbes, near Lifege, 
drawn up in the year 1049; M. Chatelain him¬ 
self gives an account of the library of the 
College du Tresorier, at Paris, tracing all the 
MSS. from it that are now known to exist; and he 
also identifies a new leaf of a fragmentary MS. 
of Virgil in the Bibliotheque Nationals, which 
he has already described in the Melanges Rcnier. 
The reviews likewise are almost entirely con¬ 
cerned with catalogues of MSS. There is, how¬ 
ever, one article which our librarians will be 
interested to note : an appeal, signed by M. Ch. 
Mortet, of the Bibliotheque Sainte-Genevieve, 
for the establishment of an association of French 
librarians, after the pattern of those in America, 
the United Kingdom, and Germany. 


THE HONORARY DEGREES AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Tiie following are the speeches delivered by the 
Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, in presenting to the 
vice-chancellor the several distinguished persons 
on whom honorary degrees were conferred at 
Cambridge on June 16 : 

Lord "Walsingham. 

“ Multurn in summo Senescballo nostro nuper 
amisimus ; qui duodetriginta annos amplissimo lllo 
functus officio, aureo numismate carmini heioico 
Latino per annos complures donato, et insignem 
litterarum humaniorum amorem et eximiam erga 
Academism benevolentiam testabatur. Carmen 
autem audietis hodie praemio iUius omatum, 
carmen Timoleontis in landem conscriptum, qui 
olim Crimisi (ut meministis) ad ripam progressus 
mititibus tuis online tristi attonitis egregie ostendit 
npii coronam non mortuorum modo sepulcris sed 
eiiam ante omnia victorum frontibus esse idoneam. 
Ergo Senescballi a nobis abrepti sepulcro corona 
nostra quantulacumque non sine reverentia 
impos-ita, hodie succesforem eius illustrem, 
ceitaminum complurimn victorem, libenter 
coronamus. Olim Etonae, postea Cantabrigiae, 
in ludo campestri spectandus, saepenujnero erat 
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(ut Graece dicam) eft r£» irUxa. Suo igitur in 
foro iuventuti Academicae iudex nullus erit 
benignior, nullus gratioslor. Idem, avium 
ferarum Venator acerrimus, quot in campis quantas 
strages edidit. Scientiarum amore instinctus, quot 
terras longinquus obivit. Etiam papilionum 
genera minutissima, microlepidoptera nominate, 
curioeitate subtilissima perscrutatus est, rerum 
naturam in minimis quoque maximam esse arbi¬ 
trates. Mnsea veto nostra rerum naturae illus- 
trandae dedicata, quot et quantis muneribus omavit. 
Nuper autem, cum id agebatur ut Academiae 
inter studia etiam agri culturae locus tribueretur, 
Academiae con&iliis quanta cum dignitate, quanta 
cum comitate interfuit. Ergo scientia ilia, 
senectutis inter voluptates a Tullio laudata, patriae 
totius ad communem fructum, etiam iuventutis 
nostrae inter studia fortasse aliquando numerabitur. 
Qua de re ut Tullti verbis utar, ‘ possum pereequi 
permulta oblectamenta rerum rusticarum, sed ea 
ipsa quae dixi sentio fuissc longiora.’ ” 

Tub Mabouis of Dvpfebin and Ava. 

“Titulo nostro primnm omnium hodie omamus 
virum titulis quam plurimis aliunde decoratum, 
qui (ne minora commemorem) orbis terrarum in 
regionibus inter sese remotissimis, inter omnium 
approbationem Beginae ipsius vicarius exstitit. 
Quid referam sex annos in provincia Canadensi 
feliciter exactos, ubi (ut poetae locum ab ipso 
quondam non sine lepore laudatum usurpem) 

Hyperionis instar 

Solis in occidui solio fiammante sedebat; 

ubi ‘ occidentis usque ad ultimum sinum ’ inter 
omnium plaitsus velut triumphans ibat; ubi in 
coloniis illis fidelissimis Reginam erga ipsam 
amorem indies flagrantiorem incendebat? Quid 
annos quattuor dicam imperio nostro inter Indos 
non modo prudenter conservando sed etiam fortiter 
prorogando dedicates V Etcnim in orientem versus 
solem regionem ipsa Britannia tribus partibus 
maiorem imperio nostro addidit, novo cognomine 
Burmanicus appellari meritus. Idem in legation- 
ibus obeundis quam exercitatus, quam praeclare 
versatus. Olim in Syria Christianorum sanguinis 
vindex; postea velut uno tenore Petropolis a pruinis 
Bospori atque adeo Nili ad soles transiit, quolibet 
sub caelo ubique felix, etiam Italiae in luce 
aliquando non minus quam antea illustris futurus. 
Legati sane inter virtutes tacitumitas quaedam 
non immerito numeratur, quae in hoc certe viro 
cum admirabili consentanea est eloquentia. 
Oratoris igitur eloquentissimi, comoediarum 
scriptoris lepidissimi pronepos, neque una in 
tellure neque una in lingua dedit insignia clo- 
quentiae documenta. Olim etiam in ultima Thule 
Latine locutus, postea semel saltern Graecam inter 
Canadenses, Persicam inter Indos, Gallicam coram 
Galliae comoedis praestantissimis babuit orationem. 
Patrio autem in sermone quam promptus, quam 
peritus, quam perfectus dicendi artifex. Nuper 
vitam ante actam memoria remensus, etiam 
iuventuti Caledonicae, prudentissimis mortalium, 
Mentor fuit. Neque vero verbis dicendis magis 
quam rebus gerendis studuit, Bed ubique terrarum 
trans lata maria gloriae Britannicae velut imaginem 
ante oculos babuit, nihil antiquius arbitratus quam 
Britanniae fainam vetcrem factis extendere, nihil 
pulchrius quam patriae prodesse.” 

Siu Alfred Lyall. 

“ In imperii nostri Indici quasi corpora non 
satis est quod caput egregium gubemat omnia; 
etiam braccbiorum, pectoris, ceterorum membro- 
rum, opne est auxilio. Viri autem buiusce pru- 
dentia et eapientia imperio nostro longinqno diu 
profuerunt. lbi primum domesticis, deindo 
extends rebus administrandis praepositus, Indiae 
septentrionalis provinciac mediae maxima cum 
laude erat praefectus. Quod si ilia demum beata 
est civitas, in qua ant philosopbi regnant aut reges 
philosopbantur, quam fortunata erat ilia imperii 
nostri provincia ubi eodem in rcctore et pbilosophi 
et proconsulis partes erant feliciter consociatae. 
Originum antiquarum in studiis eruditis versatus, 
idem nostri eaecnli in negotiis agendis erat in- 
defessus. Nuper, maguo lubomm spatio decurso, 
patriae redditus, consilio Indico summa cum 
dignitate adscriptus est. Interim ne subsicivi 
quidem temporis otium perire passus, quanquam 
| lyram ipsam non neglexit, sermon is pedestris 
Mu;am eeveriorem sunuuo cum fructu coluit. In 


versibus quidem eius hominum vita quails inter 
Indos philosophanti apparent, patet quasi votiva in 
tabella non minus flaeliter descripta quam ipsius 
imago quae, a pictore eximio nuper depieta, princi - 
pum Indicorum in eum benevolentiam ixx per- 
petuum testabitur. Ceteris autem in script! quam 
praeclare ostendit, et in provinciis domi adminis¬ 
trandis et in rebus foras gerendis, inter nostrum 
imperium Indicum et Romanorum imperium anti¬ 
quum quanta similitudo intercedat. Idem quam 
erudite, quam luculenter, etiam de Indiae religicm- 
ibus disputat. Ceterum tanto de argumento plum 
hodie dicere non nostrum est: crastino die in hoc 
ipso loco ipsum audietis.” 

Sir Archibald Geikie. 

“ Salutamus deinceps virum et scientiarum et 
litterarum laude illustrem, in Academia Edinensi 
quondam geologiae professorem, (Britanniae et 
Hibernian explorationi geologicae praepoeitum, 
societatis Regiae socium, societatis geologicae 
praesidem, societatis denique Britannicae scientia¬ 
rum terminis proregandia praesidem deeignatum. 
Geologiae et geographiae studiosorum in manibus 
sunt scripta eius plurima, scientiis illis ant docendis 
autiUustrandisdestinata. Etiamaliisloquuntur libri 
eius elegantissime conscript!, quorum in uno Cale- 
doniae montea vallesque per immensam saeculomm 
seriem causia cotidianis minutatim exsculptas fuisse 
demonstrat; in altero vitam et res gestae geologi 
magni, quern Siluriae regem nominaverim, ea quae 
par est dignitate describit. Viri talis laboribos 
non modo geologiae fines latius indies propagantur, 
sed etiam populo universo studia ilia praeclara 
commendantur. ’ ’ 

Dr. W. H. Flower. 

‘‘Quod e sapientibusseptem unus dixisae fertar, 
apxb iySpa de hoc certe viro, per bonorum 

cursum satis longum probate, verum esse constat. 
Regio Chirurgorum in Collegio, primum maseo 
conservando praepositus, deinde physiologiam et 
comparativam quae dicitur anatomism profeasus, 
deinceps Musei Britannici aedificio novo re rum 
naturae studiis dedicate praefectus cat. Idem 
societati et zoologicae, et anthropologicae, et 
Britannicae, maxima cum laude praefuit. In 
museis autem ordinaudis quam perspicax : in 
scientiarum studiis populo toti commendandis 
quam disertus; hominum in diversis generibus 
capitis mensura inter sese distinguendis quam sub- 
tilis; mans denique in monstris immen&is descri- 
bendis quam minutus. Ergo, velut alter Nep- 
tunus, intra regni sui fines etiam ‘ immania cete ’ 
suo sibi iure vindicat; idem, anthropologiae 
quoque iu studiis versatus, ne barbaras quidem 
gentes contempsit, sed, velut alter Chremej, homo 
est; humani nil a se alienum putat.” 

M. Elias Metschnikoff. 

“Sequitur deinceps vir, qui scientiarnm in 
provinciis duabus, et in zoologia et iu bacteriologia 
quae dicitur, famam insignem est adeptus. Primum 
Ponti Euxini in litore septentrionali zoologiam 
professus, multa de morphologia animalium, qnae 
invertebrata nominantur, accuratissime disseruit. 
Deinde Parians rerum naturae investigatori cele- 
berrimo adiutor datus, eis potissimum causis per- 
scrutandis operam dedit, per quas genere ab humano 
moiborum impetus h os tiles possent propulsari. 
Nam, velut hominum in mentibus virtutes et vitia 
inter sese confligunt, non aliter animantium in 
corporibus contra pestium exercitus copiae quaedam 
sanitatis et salutis minist rae concertare perhibentur. 
Mentis quidem certamen olim in carmine heroico, 
Psychomachia nominate, Prudentius narravit. 
Inter eos autem qui corporis certamen experimen- 
tis exquisitis nuper explicaverunt, locum insignem 
sibi vindicat vir quidam summa morum modestia 
praeditus, qui, velut vates facer, proelium illud 
sibi sumpsit celebrandum, in quo tot cellulae 
vagantes, quasi milites procursantes, morborum 
semina maligna corripiunt, correpta comprimunt, 
compressa extinguunt. l’alium virorum auxilio 
febrium cohortes paulatim proflipantur, et generis 
humani saluti novum indies affertur incrementum.” 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky. 

“Etiam Musae bistoricae cultorem illustrem, 
Academiae celeberrimae Dubliniensis alumnum, 
hodie salutamus. Diu legentium in manibus 
fuerunt opera ilia mogna stilo lucido conscripts et 
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Europae in historia Iractanda occnpata, quorum 
in lino de vi rationia in hominum opinionibua com¬ 
mit tnndis diaput at; in nltero de aaeculi cuiuaque 
moiibus inter Auguhti et Caroli Magni aetatea dis- 
u rit. Opere in utroquediu agnovimus acriptorem 
et. doctrina varia et veritatia amore insignem. 
Hodie vero eundem titulo noatro idcirco decora- 
mus quod, non iam Europae totiua aed patriae 
potiur. hibtoriam aggresaus, saeculi prioria rebua 
goat is enarratia, opus ingena ad flnem feliciter per- 
d uxit. Quot Thucydides libros bello Peloponnesiaco 
nbirando dedicavit, tot idem volumina magna, non 
minorem veritatia amorem tettantia, saeculi unius 
it bus gestis conscribendia consecravit. Opere in 
toto libenter admiramur acriptorem veracem, sine 
nllo partinm studio fidelem, rem unamquamque 
cm ios itate minuta pros equentem. Hibemiae vero, 
putriae eius natalis, anuales nemo adhuc minutius, 
m nio accuratiu8 exploravit; quod patriae totiua, 
his praeaertim temporibua, quantum intersit, quis 
est quin statim agnoscatQui quondam patriae 
uatalis duces ingenue admirabatur, nunc certe 
patriae nniversae commoda ante omnia putat esse 
praeponenda. Qua de re audite paulisper Tullium 
ipeum in libro de Legibus incripto aiseerentem. 

‘ < imnibus municipibus duas esse ceneeo patrias, 
imam naturae, alteram civitatis,...sed necesse est 
caritate earn praestare quae...univerfae civitatis 
est, pro qua lnori et cui nos totos dedere et in 
qua nostra omnia poncre et quasi consecrare 
debemua. Dulcia autem non multo secus est ilia 
quae genuit quirn ilia quae excepit. Itaque banc 
niram esse patriam prorsus nunquam negabo, 
duni sit ilia maior, haecln ea contineatur.’ ” {He 
Legibus, ii. 2 § ■">.) 

Hekii Antoxin Dvorak. 

“ Oratoribus antiquis in peroratione praeaertim 
animi motua varios out excitare aut sedare licebat: 
art is muaicae magistris idem facere ubique licet. 
Ergo nos quoque, statim peroraturi, virum libenter 
lnudamua in animi affectibus inter sese divereissi- 
mis arte musica exprimendis sollertisaimum. Olim 
Bohemiae in rare remoto in lucem editua, et per 
ardua, per adveraa, in altiora evectus, patriae 
famam suo illuatravit ingenio, patriae in arte 
musica quicquid proprium eseet fldeliter interpre- 
tatua. Testautur cantus eius vocibus duabus 
accommodati, Moraviae Musas ipsas spirare visi; 
testantur eboreae Slavonicae, quae fautoris et 
adiutoria eius magni choreas Hungaricas aemulan- 
tur; testantur symphoniae, partim elegorum modis 
flebitibua contristatae, partim fldium furore tre- 
mendo agitatae ; testatur deniquc, velut Lemurum 
e regno egressa, formiduloeo sponsae per tenebras 
abieptae fabula. Idem arte quali etiam alieuigen- 
arum musicam aut aliquatenua imitando aut in 
melius commutando expressit, aive tribuum erran- 
tium cantus tristes effingit, aive Itolorum carmine 
sacra misericordifun moventia operis magni argu- 
mentum aibi eumit. Qua de re non aliorum egetia 
testimonio; vos de matre dolorosa, iuxta crucem 
lacrimosa, carmen hestemo die egregie recitatum 
audivistis.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

r 

DISCOVERY OF A FRAGMENT OF “ THE 
SHEPHERD OF HERMAS.” 

Trinity College, Dublin: June 15,1891. 

It will interest readers of the Academy who 
study palaeography to know that we have 
identified the text reproduced by Wileken in 
the third of his recent Tafeln zur iilteren griech- 
ischen Palaeographie. He entitles ^“Bruch- 
stuck einer unbekannten (?) Christlich-theolog- 
ischen Schrift,” and gives the decipherment 
of a few lines. 

Mr. Bernard, my colleague who recently 
identified the fragments of Cyril in the Petrie 
apyri, read it with me yesterday; and he 
rings me the news that he has found the text 
in the Second Similitude of The Shepherd of 
Hennas. The fragments of the next column 
visible in the right are from the Fourth 
Similitude. 

The text is on papyrus, not in book shape, 
but in parallel columns. The handwriting may 
be as old as any extant of the Shepherd. In 
any case it gives quite a new interest to the 
fragment to have its author and context deter¬ 
mined. The passage has some variations from 
the text published by Harnack. Whether they 
are important or not remains to be seen. Mr. 
Bernard is preparing a critical notice. 

J. P. Mahaffy. 


MR. ISAAC TAYLOR ON SICILIAN HISTORY. 

Wells, Somerset: Jane 15,1891. 

The Academy is one of the few places where 
one answers one’s critics. But I do not think 
that I should have answered Mr. Isaac Taylor’s 
two articles on my History of Sicily, if he had 
only kept to generalities, and had not in some 
cases ventured to meddle with facts. 

It is perfectly natural that Mr. Taylor and I 
should look at the history of the world from 
different points of view. I am <pi\ASri/ios rhr 
<pioiv ; I am also 4>iA<XAi)s, or rather what Lord 
Strangford used to call <pt\opup.tioi. Mr. Taylor 
is clearly <pi\off<lp0apas ; he seems also to have 
taken the famous oath «al rf ihuv saubyovs ttropai. 
About such things it is no use crying. He 
certainly will not convince me, and I have still 
less hope of convincing him. I will only tell 
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him that he is wrong as a matter of fact when 
he says, “ Mr. Freeman constantly allows his 
views on the Eastern Question to colour his 
narrative.” By “the Eastern Question” Mr. 
Taylor most likely means some matter of our 
own day, say the betrayal of Joanninn, or the 
present state of Armenia. It is possible that 
my views of those events may be coloured by 
the belief that I learned, from the opening 
chapters of Herodotus, a much older ana wider 
Eastern Question. In any case that is the 
order of thought, and not the other. 

Mr. Taylor complains that I use the words 
“tyrant” and “barbarian” in their Greek 
sense. Writing on a scientific subject, I do use 
scientific terms in their scientific sense. Mr. 
Taylor can use them in any penny-a-liner’s 
sense that he pleases. He may, if he likes, say 
that Gelon “ received an ovation ” on his return 
to Syracuse. I shall keep the word for 
Marcellus. He may say that the army of 
Himilkon was “ decimated” in the marshes by 
Syracuse. I shall not say so unless Mr. Taylor 
can show me the exact figures. It is, in Mr. 
Taylor’s view, “pedantic and invidious” to 
use the word “barbarian” systematically as 
the term to designate a highly civilised 
people. I could judge better of the charge if 
the word “barbarian” were found in vol. i. p. 
271 of my book, to which Mr. Taylor refers. I 
had thought that I had drawn a not unkind 
picture of Gelon; but Mr. Taylor is dissatisfied 
with my treatment of all tyrants. To tyrants, 
according to Mr. Taylor, was owing “ the 
crushing defeat of Carthage at Himera which 
gave the Greeks the dominion of the island." I 
have had my say about Himera, at which I 
think Gelon would not bo displeased; but it is 
from Mr. Taylor that I hear for the first time 
that the battle “gave the Greeks the dominion 
of the island.” I will not dispute with him 
about democracy, a word which he oddly thinks 
synonymous with “ mob-rule.” I shull some 
day gut, and I hope he will too, to the great 
definition of fyuouparia, given by Athenagoras. 
I will only say that Mr. Taylor objects to 
my “historical parallels” as “frequently mis¬ 
leading and always inexact.” I could have 
told Mr. Taylor beforehand that all historical 
parallels are “inexact.” No event can exactly 
reproduce any earlier event, if only because the 
earlier event has gone befoi e it. B ut, when used 
with this caution, it does not follow that all 
historical parallels are ‘ ‘ misleading. ” But when 
Mr. Taylor goes on to draw his own historical 
parallels between what he is pleased to call the 
“lynching of Tyndarion ”at Syracuse, and the 
late “ lynching” of Italians at New Orleans, I 
venture to think that Mr. Taylor’s narrative is 
a little “coloured” by his “views” of recent 
events—in short, that his parallel is not only 
“inexact,” which it cannot help being, but 
even altogether “ misleading.” 

About skulls I will not dispute one word 
with Mr. Taylor. I do not think the time for 
go doing has come. My grandchildren and 
Mr. Taylor’s may perhaps dispute about them to 
some profit; I do not think that we can our¬ 
selves. Meanwhile, Mr. Taylor is well employed 
in getting together all the facts that he can 
find about skulls; but he will be wiser if he 
keeps himself from forming theories. 

It is comforting to be told that I am less 
“ immeshed in entangling details ” than I was 
in the earlier volumes of the Norman Conquest. 
It is comforting, because, though I do not 
exactly know what “immeshed” means, it 
sounds us if it meant something unpleasant. 
But it seems that, in the History of Sirilg, as 
“compared with the earlier volumes of the 
Norman Conquest," I escape being “immeshed 
in entangling details ” by ‘ ‘judiciously reserving 
them for appendices of ample bulk.” In the 
first volume of the Norman Conquest there are 
seventy-one appendices, some of them of ‘ ‘ ample 
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bulk,” moat of them dealing with “ details ” 
which were possibly “ entangling.” In the 
first volume of the History of Sicily the appen¬ 
dices have shrunk to twenty-one. 

But Mr. Taylor goes on to say that I am 
“ more at home with the topographic and 
literary evidence than with certain subsidiary 
sources of information, which he hail no occasion 
to use in his qrrerious works.” When I have to 
‘ 1 deal with numismatics, epigraphy, and pre¬ 
historic archaeology, or with any of the physical 
sciences, such as geology, or anthropology, his 
touch is rather that of an amateur than that of 
a master.” I keep aloof the -ologies, but what 
can Mr. Taylor mean by saying that I had “ no 
occasion to use numismatics in my previous 
works ” ? Not even in Sicily itself is the 
evidence of coins of more importance than it is 
in the history of the Achaian League. In 
dealing with the history of that League I onco 
did a good deal in the numismatic way in 
fellowship with tho present Lord De Tabley. I 
say in fellowship, because I believe that 
tho result could not have been got at 
either by me or by Lord De Tabley 
alone. And “immeshed” among the “en¬ 
tangling details” of an appendix to the 
first volume of the Norman Conquest Mr. 
Taylor will find something about the coinage 
of Harold, which I had great occasion to use in 
that volume. I cannot, I may explain to Mr. 
Taylor, conceive of any time in European 
history where there is not some “ occasion ” to 
“ use ” numismatics, though there is much more 
occasion in some times than in others. Still, if 
the word “amateur” means that I have not 
gone so deeply into numismatics as I have into 
some other things, I do not refuse the name. 
For I do not profess to be a special expert in 
numismatics. There are those who care for a 
coin in itself; I care only for it so far as it 
proves something. And I do not venture to 
talk about Sicilian coins without consulting Mr. 
Arthur Evans. But by his help, I think, I have 
made them prove a thing or two, and I hope, 
as I go on, to make them prove a thing or two 
more. As for “epigraphy,” that means in¬ 
scriptions, and that means documents written 
on a certain material. I think that I have said 
something about all of the very few that come 
within my period, and in Note xxxii. in the 
Appendix to the second volume, I fancy I got 
fairly “immeshed” in some “entangling 
details.” Happily Mr. Hicks was good enough 
to keep the amateur right as to purely technical 
oiuts. The -ologies I give up to Mr. Taylor. 

hud no notion that I bad presumed to touch 
them even as an amateur. Only I must claim 
geology in any case, and ethnology, in the sense 
that the word bore when I was young, as some¬ 
thing higher than “ physical sciences.” 

Of numismatics I presume Mr. Taylor is a 
“master.” The amateur mind was therefore a 
little startled at his very positive saying that 
tho Elymians “ used the Phoenician alphabet, 
as is shown by the fact that the early coins of 
Scgfsta, the chief Elymian city, are in the 
Phoenician character.” Had we all, one asked, 
been utterly wrong in believing for so many 
years that no coin of Segesta ever bore a 
Phoenician legend ? The amateur thought 
well to strengthen himself by the masters. Head 
and Poole, against the other master, Mr. Taylor. 
Not one Phoenician coin of Segesta does either 
of them know. The only guess that I can 
make is that Mr. Taylor took the mysterious 
SIB, or whatever it is, for Phoenician. And it 
must have been in a very amateur way that 
Mr. Taylor read the opening chapters of the 
sixth book of Thucydides when he can give us as 
a summary of them that “ the Phoenician Ergx 
is reputed to have been originally an Elymian 
city.'’ 

I must not be thought to accept every charge 
of Mr. Taylor’s which I do not answer, I have 


too much thought for your space. But I must 
pick out one or two cases. I will not argue 
with Mr. Taylor about the Sikels. He seems 
to think—for I do not above half understand 
him—that the notion of their Italian origin is 
some private fancy of my own, founded on the 
single word Oela, instead of being, as it is, the 
general belief of scholars, founded on the 
general consent of the ancient writers. That 
belief I largely illustrated, and tried to bring it 
into its full prominence; but I did not treat it 
as a point open to controversy. Tho point 
fairly open to controversy, and which I treat as 
such, is the relation between Sikans and Sikels. 
For the whole evidence for the Italian origin of 
the Sikels, evidence founded on a much wider 
examination of language than Mr. Taylor 
thinks, I must refer to Appendix IV. of my 
first volume. But one saying of Mr. Taylor’s I 
must quote: 

“ Mr. Freeman, with his usual candour, notes that 
he has come across a river Oela , in Caria, nearly 
opposite Rhodes, whence came the founders of the 
Sicilian colony of Qela. This fact at once disposes 
of the argument that the name of the Sicilian Qela 
is necessarily Latin.” 

I do not see the remarkable “candour" 
shown in bringing in every piece of information. 
The compliment is like another, when Mr. 
Taylor says that I am ‘ ‘ far too honest to yarble 
my authorities.” I do not know what may be 
the standard among Mr. Taylor’s barbarian 
acquaintance ; in the Hellenic and Teutonic 
fellowship to which I am used we do not praise 
one another for not “ garbling ” our authori¬ 
ties, because it does not come into our heads 
that any of us could “garble” them. But to 
come back to Gela. If Mr. Taylor will look to 
p. xxxiv. of my first volume, he will see that 
neither I nor anybody else ever “ noted ” any¬ 
thing about “ a river Qela ” in Caria. The 
passage in Stephen of Byzantium to which I 
refer—it would almost seem as if Mr. Taylor 
had not referred to it—stands thus:— 

SuvdycXa. »<fAit Kaplas, teSa h rdtpos too Kapbt, 
is SijAoi *ol roCeopa • kbXovui -yap oi Kiipts aoiav rby 
rdtpov, ye\ay Sf rlv ftaai\ta. 

Mr. Taylor seems to fancy that the connexion 
between r«Ae and yehi is a guess of mine. It 
comes from Stephen’s article r<xo, where he 
says that the river Gelas was so called, Sri -roWhe 

ad\v7jy yevt q'rainriy yop rp ’Ormis tpuip sal rue 
XocfXae ytXoe xiywBat. In other words, Stephen’s 
authority held that the Sikels called the river 
by a name which, in their Italian (Opican and 
Sikel) tongue, expressed its coldness. Mr. 
Taylor must think that the colonists, somewhat 
unaccountably, called the river by tho Karian 
name for a king. L'tri credit is f 

But one is yet further startled when in his 
second article Mr. Taylor tells us that “the 
grandson of Hamilcar ”—that is, Hannil>al the 
destroyer of Himera—was “welcomed by tho 
Greeks as their deliverer from the most odious 
of Syracusan tyrants.” Now we know the story' 
only from Dioddros. In his narrative, Hannibal, 
i vunfSXye, the ruthless destroyer of Greek 
cities, has not a singlo Greek ally; he has 
some Greek mercenaries, who are melted to 
pity at his treatment of their countrymen. 
And all that Hannibal did was done at a time 
when there was no tyrant anywhere in Sicily'. 
Where did Mr. Taylor find his story ? If he 
had found a Carthaginian account unknown to 
Diddrus, he would surely be so well pleased 
with tho find that he would have told us. 
Anyhow, when a man who takes on himself 
to correct and rebuke others makes such an 
astounding statement as this, wo have a right 
to ask for chapter and verse; and I do ask 
Mr. Taylor for them. 

It is the same to the end. It seems to Mr. 
Taylor that at one stage the “ Eternal Strife got 
somewhat mixed.” I suppose that remark is 


clever. But Mr. Taylor’s ideas have certainly 
got “ somewhat mixed ” in his highly pic¬ 
turesque scene of a Roger in “ mitre and 
dalmatic,” and surrounded by Moslem doctors 
and “odalisques.” As the Bishop of Oxford 
says of the Hughs, “ How many Rogers go to 
make up his personality "r” I think I see a 
certain “mixing” of Roger the Count and 
Roger the King ; and I am not sure that I do 
not see touches both of William the Bad and 
even of William the Good, as he is not quite 
fairly reported by Ibn Djobeir. On the whole, 
it would perhaps be wiser in Mr. Taylor to put 
off reviewing the facts that are to come in my 
future volumes till he has the volumes them¬ 
selves to review. 

To end kindly, I have to thank Mr. Taylor 
for some very pleasant generalities, though I 
do not feel at all so sure as he does that I shall 
“ never write a better book ” than the History 
of Sicily; and I thank him for speaking of 
me throughout by a rational description, and 
not thrusting any ugly and meaningless handle 
on to my name. I do not doubt that I shall 
win somewhat of Mr. Taylor’s favour by. in 
return, forbearing to misuse his name in the like 
sort, as I have known some do. 

Edward A. Freeman. 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ LETUM.” 

London: June 13,1881: 

■ Since the old spelling ( tethurn ) and the old 
connexion with have been given up, no 

one, I think, save Vanicek and Fick, has 
attempted to traco the Latin let am to its 
source. Vanicek compares let am with \oiui-, 
and its cognate de-lere with the Skr. ri-li, 
“ verschwinden ”; but there is no sure instance 
of Lat. i — Gr. «, or Skr. i. Fick ( Wurterb. des 
indogerm. Sprachen, fourth edit., i. 088 , s.v. 2 
ley a-) would bring let am from a ground-form 
leieto-, cognate with Skr. liyate, “versch¬ 
winden”; but the difficulty of treating a 
Latin e as = eie seems insuperable, and most 
of the words which he quotes as cognate 
(xupcfi, hoiaBo t, Lith. leilas, &c.) differ too greatly 
in meaning from letum to be connected with it. 

I venture to think that letum is an example 
of the well-known change in Latin of d to /. 
Letum, I suggest, comes from ' deto-m , just as 
lacrima, lautia, lerir, limpidus, lingua, come 
from dacruma, dautia, devir (*« hp, derar-), dittn- 
piilus, dingua. 

This * deto-m is not only cognate with Lat. 
de-leo, from * de-deo, but with the Vedic da, 
“abmiihen,abschneiden,” whence datr, “reaper, 
mower,” diitra, “ sickle, sithe,” where the d 
represents an Indo-European e, as it does in 
dhiina, priita, nits-, raj, rati. Longfellow’s 
conception of. Death as a reaper thus seems to 
be primeval. 

Our * deto-m is also cognate with the Old- 
Irish tilth, “destruction,” where the long i 
represents an Indo-European e, as in the 
following instances : 

crin, “dry,parched, withered,”from * kreno-s , 
Skr. y/qrii, “to cook.” 

dinu, “lamb,” dith, “suxit”; Gr. Lat. 
fid are. 

fir, “true”; Lat. liras, O.H.G. war. 
liuaim, “I fill”; Lat. plea us, er-plinant 
(Festus), Gr. *AVj9». 

mi, gen. mis, “ month ”; Gr. one, Lat. miosis, 
ro-miilar, “judic.vi”; Goth, metum (plur. 
perf.). 

mil, “beast”; Gr. auXor, Aread. soKupiiKr-. 
mir, “ morsel,” from * memsren, Gr. uvpds 
(from ‘paipurpo-s), Skr. mams, “flesh.” 
ri, gen. rig, “king”; Lat. re.r, regis. 
sid, “peace”; Lat. sedo. 
sil, “ seed ”; Lat. se-men, O.H.G. sdmo, 
sir, “long”; Lat. serus. 
fir, “land”; Osc. terrain. 
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To these instances (most of which have been 
already collected by Osthoff, Zur Geschichte tics 
Perfects, pp. 10, 602) we may, perhaps, add 
the reduplication-syllable of the s- future of 
ortjim, “caedo, occido”: ff-[«]rr (gl. occi- 
deris), Ml. 77“ 10; i-urth-und (nos occidet), 
LU. 108“; t-nras (qui occidet), LU. 87 b 37 ; 
t-i'irad (occideret),* Book of Armagh 180; i- 
urthar (occidetur), LU. 88 » 5; friss-i-ttrr (gl. 
aversabor), Ml. 37° 12; fritamm-i-or-sa (gl. me 
adficiet). Ml. 32 d 27. Here i- from <■- seems 
comparable with the v of the Homeric Wx° Ta ‘> 
h-ottu7ai (for which the editors give us 8eiS<x« T «i, 
fioixjuai), the << of the Yedic sn-sCtha, &c. 

WniTLEY Stokes. 


GENERAL AVITABILE. 

Gainsborough : June 15,1891. 

This Italian (as I have heard from one of his 
numerous heirs) was originally a non-com¬ 
missioned officer in the Neapolitan army who 
deserted and fled to India. There he entered 
the Sikh service, and his former experience of 
the military career enabled him to train and 
drill the natives more or less in European 
fashion. His astute and energetic character 
caused him to rise very high in the confidence 
of Kanjit Singh, who loaded him with wealth 
and honours. Thus influentially placed, he is 
said to have sold state secrets to the English. 
Some twenty years ago his surviving relatives 
used to exhibit with pride the empty case 
which once held the sword of honour presented 
to the General by the Honourable East India 
Company. Having by cautious degrees 
exchanged beforehand his gold and non¬ 
portable treasures for bills drawn upon the 
English, he one night mounted a fleet white 
horse and crossed the border into a safe refuge. 
A medallion representing his flight is placed on 
the middle of the floor of one of the rooms in 
the Villa Belvedere at Castellammare, over¬ 
looking the Bay of Naples. 

Besides this villa, General Avitabile, by 
means of his vast wealth, built another near 
the coast, just visible from the sea, on an 
eminence not far distant from Amalfi. It is of 
immense size and construction. In his extreme 
old age, the story runs that he induced the 
parents of a young girl to dispose of her to him 
in marriage, although she was already betrothed 
to a young lover of her own humble station. 
Soon wearying of her burdensome grandeur, the 
youthful wifo is traditionally accused of having 
hastened the end of her husband by poison. 
Whether she did so or not, popular superstition 
attributed the aged general’s death to that 
cause; and bis ghost is still said to haunt the 
house of Castellammare, now transformed into 
a pension for strangers. 

William Mercer. 


THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

Louvain : June 16,1891. 

Allow me to state, although it is of little 
importance, that I have nothing more to do 
with the Oriental Congress of the present year. 

C. de Haulez. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

TrrsDiV, June 83, 5 p.m. Statistical: Annual General 
Meeting. 

8.80 p.m. Anthropological: “ Tasmanian Stone Im¬ 
plements, M bv Mr. H. Balfour; “The Primitive Char¬ 
acters of the Flint Implement* of the Chalk Plateau of 
Kent, with reference to the Question of their Glacial 
or Pre-Glacial Age,” by Prof. Joseph Prestwick, with Notes 
by Messrs. B. Harrison and De Barri Crawshay. 

Wednesday, June 24, 4 pm. Society of Arts: Annual 
General Meeting. 

6 p.m. British Economic Association : General 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ Wells in West Suffolk Boulder 
Clay,” by the Rev. Edwin Hill; “The Melaphyres of 
Caiadoc. with Notes on the Associated Felrites.” by Mr. 
Frank Rutley: “The Geology of the Tonga Islands,” 
by Mr. J. J. Lister. 


8 p.m. Cymmrodorion : Annual Reunion and Con¬ 
versazione. 

9 p.m. Royal Academy : 8oirfo. 

Thursday, June 25, 5 p.m. Zoological: “The Animals 
Living in the Society’s Gardens,” V., by Mr. F. E. 
Beddard. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Extraordinary General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: Annual Meeting; .Ad¬ 
dress by M. Naville. 

Friday, June 26,5 p.m. Physical: “The Construction of 
Non-Inductive Resistances.” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton and 
Mr. T. Mather; “ The Influence of 8urfaoe-Loading on 
the Flexure of Beams.” by Mr. C. A. Cams-Wilson ; 
•* Tocket Electrometers,” by Mr. 0. V. Boys; “Eb-ctri- 
fleation due to the Con'act of Gases with Liquids,” by 
Mr. J. Enright. 

8 p.m. Browning 8ociety: “ ‘ Balaustion’s Adven¬ 
ture ’ as a Beautiful Misrepresentation of the Original,” 
by Mr. R. G. Moulton. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : Faraday Commemoration 
Lecture, by Prof. Dewar. 

Saturday, June 27, 3.45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


TWO PSYCHOLOGICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 

Outlines of Psychology. By Harold Hbffdingf 
Professor at Copenhagen. Translated by 
Mary E. Lowndes. (Macmillans.) 

Outlines of Physiological Psychology. A Text 
Book of Mental Science for Academies 
and Colleges. By J. T. Ladd, Professor 
of Philosophy at Yale. (Longmans.) 

The appearance in England of two text¬ 
books in psychology so soon after Prof. W. 
James’s elaborate treatise is suggestive. It 
was not so long ago that students of the 
science in this country were practically shut 
up to ono text-book. Now, perhaps, they 
are likely to suffer from an embarras de 
richesses. However this may be, one cannot 
help being grateful that a science which is 
unique in its interest and its disciplinary 
value, and to which large and important 
additions have been made in late years by 
the introduction of methodical experiment, 
is now coming to be better represented in 
English literature. The existence side by 
side of different text-books dealing with 
somewhat different aspects of the subject, 
and reflecting, ns they ought, the individual 
mind of the authors, will do much more good 
than harm. It will save tho unwary 
examinee from supposing that any single 
tomo contains the Alpha and tho Omega of 
the science; it will stimulato the genuine 
student to critical comparison and to inde¬ 
pendent; reflection. 

The two works just published are, while 
both reflecting tho present condition of 
psychology, curiously different. Both the 
Danish and the American professor look at 
mind in its connection with the nervous 
system, and are familiar with the newer 
psycho-physical research. But hero the 
likeness ends. Prof. Hbffding is before 
all things a litterateur. Ilis chapters read 
like charming essays. They are about 
as unlike the conventional text-hook 
as can be imagined. This is seen by 
a glance at the form of the work, in 
which there are no staring headings, and 
of which the flowing, leisurely Btyle is 
suggestive of the man of letters unfettered 
by thought of time-pressed student or exact¬ 
ing examiner. Prof. Ladd, on the other 
hand, though he has strong predilections of 
liis own, keeps his eye warily on the student. 
Short, crisp paragraphs, plenty of headings 
in big type, at once tell us that this is a 
bona-fide text-book. One other point of con¬ 
trast must not be omitted, though this is not 


suggestive of any difference of intention in 
the authors. While Prof. Ladd’s volume is 
excellently printed on a good page, Prof. 
Hbffding’s work, presumably for cheapness’ 
sake, is introduced to English readers in a 
form that will rouse the ire of all but thoso 
gifted with a microscopic eye. It is odd that 
publishers should completely ignore the 
obvious principle (psychological by the by) 
that economising of the eye-work of readers 
is urgent in the ratio in which their brain- 
work increases. In reading a psychological 
treatise we might surely be spared the 
miseries of a small type packed into every 
available square inch of the page, fringed 
with footnotes in a yet smaller type that 
demands a good-sized lens. One protests 
the more in the present ease, because 
Hbffding’s book is a piece of good writing, 
and ought to be read by many others besides 
the youDg sharp-eyed examinee. 

A word or two on the peculiar features 
of each of these handbooks. Hbffding’s 
work gives, on the whole, a clear and fairly 
complete sketch of the present aspect of the 
psychological domain. In its plan it has 
much to recommend it, though its faults are 
on the surface. For example, chaps, i. to iff., 
or just one-fourth of the whole work, are 
taken up with introductory matter—an 
arrangement which is surely rather un¬ 
skilful in an elementary work. The ten¬ 
dency to what the Germans call Weitliiu- 
figkeit, the want of a rigorous delimitation 
of the field which this introduction suggests, 
shows itself further in the amount of meta¬ 
physical matter mixed up with the properly 
psychological, and this in spite cf the author’s 
own announcement at the beginning that he 
is going to be psychologist pur sang. In 
spite of faults of structure, however, and of 
a style which, to say the least, has not the 
directness, the pointedness desiderated in a 
text-book, Ilbffding’s work will he a valu¬ 
able addition to the library of the English 
student of psychology. It comes near enough 
to his native treatises to be intelligible, 
whilo it is far enough off to be new and 
stimulating. The translation, made from a 
German version of the original Danish, has 
been well carried out, and the book reads as 
well as one that has undergone a doublo 
process of verbal substitution can be expected 
to read. It is particularly interesting from 
ito numerous references to the more pic¬ 
turesque and striking manifestations of 
mind in genius, insanity, hypnotic sleep, &c. 
Its literary allusions are also frequent and 
happy. 

Professor Ladd in his Outlines boils down 
his rather ponderous treatise, Elements of 
Physiological Psychology , and invests it with 
the regulation text-book appearance. Tho 
new volume will serve as a very useful 
introduction to the domain of modern 
physiological psychology. The descriptive 
account of the nervous system, together 
with the connected organs of sense and 
movement, is well carried out, and is 
illustrated by a sufficient number of good 
drawings. The results of recent experi¬ 
mental inquiries into variations in tho 
quality and quantity of sensation, the 
duration of psycho-physical process (reaction 
time), and so forth, are given with tolerable 
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fulness, though a student who wishes to 
understand more of the experiments them¬ 
selves must still have recourse to the larger 
volume. The whole account of space- 
perception might with advantage have been 
simplified. Prof. Ladd in this part of his 
exposition follows Wundt with almost irri¬ 
tating closeness, and Wundt’s theory is 
anything but a simple and easily intelligible 
one. Whether the medical and other 
students who take up the volume will find 
the author helpful at this particular point 
is doubtful. A much more serious objec- 
tian than this is the retention in reduced 
form of tho concluding chapter on the 
ultimate nature of mind and its relation to 
body. This is of course going outside 
psychology, and suggests, hardly less in 
the new volume than it did in the old one, 
that the whole investigation into psycho¬ 
physical phenomena was undertaken solely 
in the interest of a particular metaphysical 
conclusion. 

James Sully. 


TWO BOOKS ON JEWISH LITERATURE. 

To lovers of Hebrew literature the Biblio¬ 
theca post-Mendelssohniana , by William Zeitlin 
(first half, A—M), may be heartily recom¬ 
mended. The work contains all or most of the 
recent publications in the new Hebrew language 
since the age of Moses Mendelssohn to the 
year 1890. The difficulties of the task were 
enormous, owing to the number and often the 
remoteness of the seats of Jewish literature; 
and the merit of the editor is proportionally 
great. He has produced undeniable evidence of 
the continued strength of the old Jewish feel¬ 
ing. The notices of Elie Halevy, Max 
Letteris, and S. D. Luzzatto have specially 
interested us. 

Die im Tahkemdni vorkommatden Anyalten iiber 
Harafs Leben, Studien tind Reisen. Yon Karl 
Albrecht. (Gottingen.) This is a study, the 
result evidently of much careful and painstaking 
research, on the Tahhemunt of the famous 
mediaeval Jewish poet, Jehudah al-Harizi, of 
Toledo. In this poem the author gives the 
narrative of his travels: leaving Toledo, he 
passed through Egypt to the Holy Land, 
thence to Damascus, Mosul, Bagdad, Susa, and 
other places in the far East, and then back 
again through Antioch, Cyprus, Greece, 
Germany, and France to his home in Spain. 
The different places which he visits, with their 
inhabitants, he describes, and often, indeed, 
satirises with no sparing hand, in rhymed 
verses, constructed largely of Biblical phrases 
cleverly interwoven. Dr. Albrecht collects the 
notices of these places, in cases of ambiguity 
or difficulty examines what places are meant, 
compares his descriptions with those of other 
ancient or mediaeval travellers, and illustrates 
the method of composition followed by the 
author. The brochure is not (as might be 
inferred from the title) a mere statistical 
register; it is well-written, and contains much 
topographical and other interesting informa¬ 
tion. And Dr. Albrecht displays in it a capa¬ 
city of patient and thorough research which 
makes us hope that we may meet him again 
in some other field of literary investigation. 


FURTHER DISCOVERIES AMONG THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM FA PYRE 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation• 

“ A email volume will appear containing the un¬ 
published papyri of literary interest in the British 


Museum. Their preparation and publication is 
under the direction of Mr. Kenyon, to whom is 
due the editio princejis, so justly admired in 
Germany and America, as well as in England, of 
Aristotle’s ‘ Constitution of Athens.’ 

“ Themost noteworthy addition totheknownbody 
of Greek literature which the new volume will 
bring, is seven poems of about 100 lines each, 
written by Herodas (Herondas or Herodes). From 
these, scholars will doubtless be able to determine, 
if not the orthography of his name, at least the 
time when this poet lived. The date hitherto 
assigned has varied between the early period of 
Bipponax and the Alexandrine age of Callimachus. 
The twenty-five lines of his composition hitherto 
known consist of fragments, the longest and least 
obscure of which comprises four lines. All but 
one are in the hobbling iambic metre invented for 
satirical purposes by Bipponax and called the 
choliambic measure. It is interesting to find that 
all the new verses of Herodas are in this same 
comically hamstrung rhythm. They are described 
bv Mr. Kenyon as ‘ dramatic idylls,’ and are 
chiefly of domestic interest. One contains an 
account of the visit paid by a party of women to 
a temple of Aesculapius. Interesting allusion is 
made to works of art in the temple, and a well- 
known passage in the ‘ Ion ’ of Euripides may 
possibly have been in the mind of the poet. This 
has its bearing upon the date of composition, and 
may give support to Bergk’s surmise that Herodas 
was a contemporary of Xenophon, whose son 
Gryllus he is supposed to mention. The charac¬ 
teristic liveliness of our ‘ iambographer ’ has full 
Bcope in another of the new poems, where the 
mother of an incorrigible ‘mauvais sujet’ brings 
him for salutary flogging to the schoolmaster. It 
is to be hoped that the boy was not old enough or 
not clever enough to turn upon his wrathful 
mother with that charming line of Herodas which 
declares that ‘ an agreeable woman is bound to 
stand anything.’ The diction of these poems, like 
that of the shreds and patches of Herodas already 
known, is very strange. The MS. is a long and 
narrow papyrus-roll, well preserved only in the 
middle. One end is badly rubbed, while the 
worms have had their way with the other. 

“ A second papyrus contains nine narrow columns 
of an attack—presumably, but not certainly, by 
Hyperides—upon a political opponent whom he 
arraigns for violation of the Constitution. The 
beginning of this speech is lacking; its ending is 
preserved intact. 

“ Together with this absolutely new material 
will also appear at the same time collations of 
parts of works already well known. These papyri 
contain nearly the whole of three Books of the Iliad 
(ii-iv), considerable fragments of two Books (xxiii 
and xxiv), and small bits from four others (i, v, 
xvi, and xviii). The back of the papyrus contain¬ 
ing Iliad ii-iv has written upon it the text of a 
grammatical treatise bearing the name of Tryphon. 
It is to be hoped that this also may be published, 
as well as a collation of Isocrates dc Pace and of 
the third epistle of Demosthenes, both of which 
are among the treasures of Mr. Kenyon. Treasures 
they surely must be called, since their date appears 
to range between 100 n.c. and 500 a d. 

“ Lotus Dybh.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Albert Medal of the Society of Arts for 
the present year has been awarded by the 
council, with the approval and sanction of the 
president, the Prince of Wales, to Sir Frederick 
Abel, “ in recognition of the manner in which 
he has promoted several important classes of 
the arts and manufactures by the application of 
chemical sciences, and especially by his re¬ 
searches in the manufacture of iron and of steel, 
and also in acknowledgment of the great ser¬ 
vices he has rendered to the State in the provi¬ 
sion of improved war material and as chemist 
to the War Department.” 

Mr. Worthington G. Smitii is preparing 
for the public gallery of tho botanical depart¬ 
ment of the British Museum a series of ninety- 
six tables illustrating the British Fungi. Every 


species of the Hymenomycetes will be figured 
in its natural colours, the drawings being taken 
from Mr. Smith’s own series already in the 
Museum, with others from original figures lent 
by Mr. Plowright, &c. 

The president of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers and Mrs. Crookes have issued invita¬ 
tions for a conversazione, to be held in the 
galleries of the Eoyal Institute of Painters in 
Water-colours, Piccadilly, on Monday evening, 
July 6. 

The following awards have been made by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers:— For Papers 
read and discussed at the Ordinary Meetijtgs : 
Telford medals and Telford premiums to Messrs. 
LI. B. Atkinson and C. W. Atkinson, for their 
joint paper on “ Electric Mining Machinery ” ; 
a Telford medal and a Telford premium to M r. 
R. E. Bell Crompton, for his paper on “The 
Cost of the Generation and Distribution of 
Electrical Energy ” ; and Telford premiums to 
Mr. F. E. Robertson, for his account of “ Tho 
Lansdowne Bridge over the Indus at Sukkur ” ; 
to Mr. E. W. Stoney, for his description of 
“The New Chittravati Bridge, Madras Rail - 
way ”; to Prof. J. Milne and Mr. J. Mac¬ 
donald, for their joint paper on “ The Vib atory 
Movements of Locomotives, and Timing Trains 
and Testing Railway-Tracks ”; to Mr. W. 
Langdon, for his paper on “ Railway-Train 
Lighting ” ; and to Mr. W. T. H. Carrington, 
for his paper on “ The Reception and Storage 
of Refined Petroleum in Bulk.” 

The Edinburgh Observatory Circular of 
June 10 states that Mr. A. Stanley Williams, of 
Burgess-hill, Sussex, has discovered three 
delicate but distinct markings in the equatorial 
regions of Saturn. The first and third of these 
are round bright spots, somewhat brighter than 
the white equatorial zone in which they occur. 
The second is a smaller dark marking on the 
equatorial edge of the shaded belt which forms 
the southern boundary of the white zone. Mr. 
Williams has obtained abundant proof of the 
reality of these markings, but points out that 
it requires patience and practice to observe 
them readily. It is very desirable to obtain 
repeated observations of their times of transit 
across the planet’s central meridian. 

On behalf of Prof. E. C. Stirling, of the 
University of Adelaide, South Australia, Prof. 
Newton communicated to the Zoological Society 
of London, at its last meeting, a figure of the 
new Australian Marsupial, originally described 
by Dr. Stirling in Nature (vol. xxxviii. p. 588), 
together with some notes on this extraordinary 
animal. Notoryctes typhlops, as Dr. Stirling now 
proposes to call it, is a small mole-like animal 
belonging to the order of Marsupials, of which 
it forms an entirely new type. A general 
description of it has already been given, as 
above referred to, but Prof. Stirling now adds 
that the Marsupial bones are exceedingly small 
nodules, and escaped his notice at first. Four 
or five of the cervical vertebrae are fused, and 
there is a keeled sternum, an enormously thick 
and short first rib, which serves a purpose of 
buttressing the sternum in lieu of coracoids, and 
a bird-like pelvis. The eyes are mere spots 
underneath the skin. The four specimens as 
yet received of Notoryctes typhlops were ob¬ 
tained in the centre of Australia, on the tele¬ 
graph line between Adelaide and Port Darwin. 
The animal is said to burrow in the sand with 
great rapidity. 

A NEW department has been established at 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
for a physical and astro-physical laboratory, 
which has been furnished with specially 
designed apparatus for the prosecution of in¬ 
vestigations in radiant energy and other depar- 
ments of telluric- and astro-physics. The com¬ 
munication of memoirs bearing in any way on 
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such researches is requested. Mr. S. P. 
Langley has resigned the directorship of the 
Allegheny Observatory in order to devote him¬ 
self entirely to his duties as secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Messrs. Newton & Co. have been appointed 
philosophical instrument makers to the Royal 
Institution. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

A NEW part of the second volume of _ Prof. 
Ascoli’s work on the Old Irish codex in the 
the Ambrosian Library has just appeared. It 
contains the continuation of his version of the 
glosses on the St. Gall Priscian (pp. 39 a -75“ of 
the codex), and letters L and R (down to -rig-) 
of the Glossarium palaeo-hibemicum. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield has reprinted 
from the American Journal of Philology a paper 
on “Adaptation of Suffixes in Congeneric 
Classes of Substantives.” Under this somewhat 
deterrent title is contained a valuable contri¬ 
bution to that department of etymology which 
seeks to explain the origin of the terminations 
of certain nouns by help of analogy. For 
example, Prof. Bloomfield starts with the 
Greek »oui, the diphthong in which has never 
b een accounted for satisfactorily, but which he 
believes to be formed in direct imitation of 
iiofJi = “ tooth.” 

“ Designations of parts of the body exercise strong 
analogical influence upon one another, and occa¬ 
sionally the suffix of some one of them succeeds in 
adapting itself so as to be felt the characteristic 
element which bestows upon the word its value. 
That is to say, when such a suffix has spread 
analogically to a greater or less extent within the 
category, then the meaning of the category may 
be felt to be dependent upon the special form of 
the suffix ; or, stated conversely, the suffix may be 
iufused with the special characteristic of the cate¬ 
gory : after that, when occasion arises to form new 
words of this same class, the suffix is put into 
requisition as though it were the essential element 
which imparts to the word its special significance.” 

As early as Indo-European times, a consider¬ 
able group of designations of parts of the body 
were formed after a peculiar heteroclitic declen¬ 
sion ; namely, neuters having the casus recti 
in-r and the casus obliqui in -n. For example, 
Greek V°P, Latin jeextr, Sanskrit ydkrt, Lithu¬ 
anian jekn-os, English liver ; Greek o leap, 
Latin fiber, Sanskrit Adhar, English udder. 
Again, the Greek suffix -ko-, -*- (nom.-{) is 
largely pre-empted by designations of animals 
(especially birds) and of plants. English 
‘ * hawk ” and “ pinnock ” exhibit the same suffix 
adapted to the same function; and Prof. 
Bloomfield would also explain in this way the 
v of uripui. Again, the metaplastic declension 
in -r and -n has gained quite a considerable 
footing within the semasiological category 
which includes the designation of seasons ana 
divisions of time. As other examples of analogy 
within this category, Prof. Bloomfield mentions: 
divrnus, patterned after noclurnut, and noctu, 
patterned after din ; au(c)tumnu» and vertumnus ; 
and Sanskrit vasantd, “ spring,” and hemantd, 
“ winter.” He then refers to the suffixes -ter- 
and -er- as the prevailing forms of the earliest 
Indo-European category of nouns of relation¬ 
ship. Finally, we may mention a few 
miscellaneous categories of words for office in 
Latin : the denominative word jadieu re, from 
judex, naturally forms an abstract in 
jndicutu-s, “office of judge ” ; of the same sort 
are senutu-s, principdtu-e, ducutn-s, pontifieCitu-s, 
nono of which have a verb corresponding to 
jildicure by their side. A movement in a similar 
direction is at the baso of the Latin group 
dominus, dccanus, patronus, tribunus; the 
primary formation dominus (=Sanskrit damana, 
“ conquering ”) may have started the category. 
Prof. Gildersleeve has observed that the suffix 


-yi, in nhpiyi “ pipe,” od\*.-)t “ trumpet,” <pdpvy( 
“ wind-pipe,” Kdpvy£ “ throat,” axij\vyt “ cave,” 
owes its considerable scope to adaptation. Is 
it possible that the secondary suffix -ma of 
dacruma, lacruma —which is otherwise unknown 
in Latin, and not to be traced in the related 
words (*<t*f u. &c.)—may be borrowed from epftma, 
“ foam ”? 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shaxsfekb Society.— ( Saturday, May S3.) 
Miss Florence Herapath, president, in the chair. 
- Mr. S. L. Gwynn read a paper on “ Massinger’s 
Style,” taking exception to the favourable criticism 
which had been passed upon Massinger by so 
many writers. Massinger should be looked upon, 
not as a poet, but as a playwright, whose dramas 
can be read with pleasure for their stories. But in 
this light “The Virgin-Martyr” poorly represents 
his skill. There is a want of delicacy in Dorothea’s 
portraiture, the play contains too many solilo¬ 
quies, and its comic parts are not in Massin¬ 
ger’s usual style. Massinger’s comedy is simple 
and more natural. He might be called an excellent 
constructor of scenes, but not a delineator of 
character. A comparison of Massinger’s “ Picture ” 
should be made with De Musset’s “ Barberine.” 
It would be easier to write verse like Massinger's 
than prose like De Musset’s.—Prof. C. H. 
Herford, in a paper on “The Defects of ‘The 
Virgin-Martyr,’” stud that the play, like Marlowe’s 
“Faustus,” is interesting as a phenomenon, and 
for somewhat the same reason. Both are daring 
attempts to introduce a strictly exotic product 
which, not without germs of affinity to native art, 
was in the main of foreign origin, and also 
addressed itself in the main to emotions and 
sympathies more richly developed abroad than in 
England. It is possible that the pecuniary success 
of Marlowe’s effort may have been alluring to 
Massinger, who was, as is well known, in money 
difficulties in his early dramatic career. “ The 
Virgin-Martyr” is the first notable example of 
that class of “ Christian tragedies,” of which the 
other chief examples in European literature are 
Calderon's “ The Joseph among Women,” and 
Corneille’s “ Polyeucte ”—both about a generation 
later. The germ of this class is to be found in 
the Miracle-plays in the stricter sense. These 
were, of course, intimately bound up with the 
saint-worship of the Roman Church: they were 
also popular: that is, they were edifying spectacles 
for the multitude, not literary efforts for the 
court-. Hence they nowhere persisted as a normal 
and vigorous element in the modem drama, except 
in the one country in which that drama was at 
once popular and Catholic—in which it effectively 
resisted both the classicism of the New Learning 
and the Protestant rejection of saint-worship, viz , 
in Spain. In France, where the drama was 
Catholic, but classical and learned, and in England, 
where it was popular and mtional but quite alien 
from the Catholic temper and tradition, the 
revived Miracle-play was alike, though not quite 
in equal degree, exotic. And the national 
antipathy to Spain, which by no means ceased 
when the English government became under 
James a tool of Spanish policy, did not tend to 
reduce the normal dissonance between English 
society and such topics as “ The Virgin-Martyr.” 
It must be allowed that Massinger has striven hard 
to accommodate his subject to the traditions of 
English audiences; and also that in doing so he 
has only partially grasped either its capacities or 
its perils. It was for him, perhaps beyond any of 
his contemporaries, rich in both. No one else was 
so well fitted to render, without intrusion of alien 
elements, the abstract and unearthly spirituality 
of the Dorothea of legend, or to depict in unexcep¬ 
tionable black the Roman persecutors as the 
legend conceives them. Massinger's drawing of 
character tends to fall into sharp contrasts, and 
the subject flattered this tendency only too effec¬ 
tively. The chief beauty of the drama, the 
character of Dorothea, is closely bound up with 
one of its main defects, the glaring and crude 
antitheses and the savage realism with which the 
powers of evil are painted. Here the example of 
‘ ‘ Measure for Measure ’ ’ is particularly instructive. 
The subject suggested a similar contrast of good 


and evil, and Shakspere has not feared to paint it 
with terrible force. Yet we are plainly moving 
among men and women, not among fiends and 
angels. Isabel is perhaps the most kindred figure 
to Dorothea to be found in the Elizabethan 
drama ; she is not less committed to the specifically 
Christian conception of life, she is not less devout 
nor less resolute. Yet she is full of human 
touches compatible with this conception, but not 
derived from it; whereas every word and act of 
Dorothea flow immediately from the simple and 
absolute idea of a Virgin-Martyr. It is only 
another phase of this defect that there is no 
gradation in the development of character. 
Changes no doubt occur, but by processes which, 
in spite of the rhetorical exuberance of Massinger's 
debates, are psychologically inscrutable. A third 
defect is the excessive simplicity, the bareness, so 
to speak, of the dramatic motive. Tragedy implies 
stress of mind, a conflict between contending 

C ions or instincts; and this is not realised either 
the pressure of bodily suffering or by the 
mental calm of resolved .expectancy. In other 
words, the subject can be made tragic only by 
enriching the element of martyrdom with the 
element of conflict. The tragic poets—in all the 
three cases mentioned, devout Christians and, 
perhaps, devout Catholics—have on the whole been 
more loyal to the claims of piety than of poetry. 
In Calderon’s great drama, Eugenia, the gifted 
lecturer on philosophy at Alexandria is very little 
moved at the indignation with which her father 
(like Massinger’s Theophilus, a zealous persecutor 
of the Christians) receives the news of her con¬ 
version ; Polyeucte endures with equal stoicism the 
protests and the pleadings of his unconverted wife; 
and the daughters of Theophilus follow the lead of 
Dorothea with unperturbed alacrity. Of the three, 
Corneille must be allowed in this respect the pre¬ 
eminence, in spite of the brilliant and glowing 
poetry of which the Spanish play is full, and 
which is tamely enough reflected in the stately 
periods of the French play. For his Pauline, 
pagan wife of the martyr, is a genuinely tragic 
figure, the pathos of whose fate is worked out with 
the finest sympathetic insight; while her resistance 
to her husband’s impending doom is made a 
source of true dramatic retardation and suspense. 
While admitting, then, that Massinger’s drama is 
gravely defective from the point of view of 
tragic art, and also that, as a piece of writing, it is, 
apart from a few speeches, rather meritorious than 
distinguished, we may give him the praise of one 
who introduced for the first time a subject capable 
of profound effects, but beset with immense 
difficulties which greater dramatists did not 
wholly vanquish.—Mrs. H. F. Rankin read “A 
Short Note on ‘The Virgin-Martyr,’” in which 
she said that the play, although fine and edifying, 
is one in which the dramatis personae are little more 
than marionnettes. The eerious, intense, elabor¬ 
ately-drawn characters do not live for us in a way 
at all to be compared, for instance, with even the 
flighty and sketchy characters of so badly n 
conceived play as Shakspere's “Troilus and 
Cressida.”—Mr. Walter Strachan read a paper on 
“The Moral of ‘The Virgin-Martyr,’” saying 
that the poet., the dramatist, and the philosopher 
are often credited with a didactic ntention which 
they never possessed, but we may see in Massin¬ 
ger’s noble and soul-stirring lines a strong 
emphatic appeal against religious intolerance. 
The buffoonery of Hircius and Spungius, which 
has caused the play to be much decried, is not 
without its use. These two show the natural 
consequence of hypocrisy. Having before us the 
touching and beautiful way in which Dorcthea 
endures to win the martyr’s crown, it is perhaps 
too prosaic to adopt the nineteenth-century view 
that martyrs should be protected from themselves. 
The moral which Massinger enforces in this play 
can teach us, as it taught those of two centuries 
and a half ago, that the greatest of all virtues is 
charity.—Miss Louisa Mary Davies, in a paper 
entitled “ Massinger in the Pulpit,” said that in 
reading “The Virgin-Martyr” we feel that in 
plays, no less than in the orthodox morocco 
folding cases, sermons are sometimes imprisoned 
as palpably to the wistful eye as is the fly in the 
amber drop. The sermon in this play is not 
tacked on at the end in the shape of a prosy moral, 
or delivered at intervals in didactic speeches, but 
is burning right at its very heart, diffusing warmth 
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and beauty through the whole. The story 
embodying the sermon is one of the gems of 
legend-lore, one that we may be quite sure would 
often bare been telected to be read m the convent 
refectory, being free from the puerilities which 
half amuse, half disgust, in so many of the monkish 
narrative-). The diction of the play might be 
called Scriptural; and it is remarkable how one 
verse after another of the inspired writers is 
suggested by the verse of Massinger, who must 
certainly have had them floating in his memory as 
be wrote. Following out the quaint Puritan 
fashion of the day, his discourse may be divided 
into three sections, (1) Preparation, (2) Percussion, 
(3) Resolution : and, although the intervention of 
visibly miraculous agencies lifts the fob ject a little 
out of the plane of our ordinary life, the practical 
application is there, and it has, for seventeenth 
and nineteenth century alike, the lessons for every¬ 
day use : (1) that each of us must choose his master 
wisely, and (2) that we must never veil our colours. 
—This meeting brought to an end the work of the 
society’s sixteenth session. The plays chosen for 
next session are “Cymbeline,” “The Duke of 
Milan,” “ The Winter's Tale,” “ The Tempest,” 
“The Birth of Merlin,” “Henry VIII.,” “The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,” and “A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts.” The Hon. Sec. (9, Gordon-road, 
Bristol) will gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
anything for the society’s library, which now 
consists of 511 volumes. 


Philological Society.— [Friday, Junes.) 

Henry Bradley, Esq., president, in the chair. — 
Prof. Windisch and Prof. Zupitza were elected 
honorary members of the society.—Prof. Skeat 
read a paper on “ Miscellaneous English Etymolo¬ 
gies.” Alaun, a mastiff; O.F. alan (New English 
Dictionary). The O.F. word represents Latin 
A/an u>, originally Albanian ; alan is a dog from 
Epirus. Beggar, originally a Beguin; Beggar 
translates O.F. Beguin ; Rom. of the Rose, 7254. 
Cole, an accolade (Barbour); this is misprinted tole 
in Weber, King Alii. 815. Birring do, i e., a 
daring to do, is not a compound word, but two 
separate words ; Chaucer, Troil. v. 835. Dirk, per¬ 
haps from O.Irish delg, pin ; cf. A.S. dale, the same. 
Gnfith, in Chaucer, Troil. iii. 584, is a misprint, iu 
old editions, for gosish, goose-like. Zoigne, a leash, 
Rom. Rose, 3882; O.F. loigne, F. large, Low Latin 
longia, a tether ; from longns. Limes, a hawk’s 
jesses; originally the same as loignes (above). 
Lyngell, in Ritson, Met. Rom. ii. 37 ; probably for 
O.F. hnct>, linen vesture; from lint mm. Mistcry, 
in the sense of “ ministry,” occurs in Chaucer, cd. 
Morris, iii. 348; Low Latin misterium, a contraction 
of ministerial)!. (Jubit (Kingsley); Scotch form of 
M.E. wolbode, “woolly beetle”; hence, “hairy 
caterpillar”; cf. A.S. wul, wool; biidda, beetle. 
Penlac/e, corruption of M.E. penlangel, Grene 
Knight, 027; a six-sided figure, but originally a 
five-sided figure, as the etymology shows. Pomct 
toiirie, Ritson, Met. Rom. ii. 55 ; for pomed touris, 
towers ornamented with pomes or knobs. I’osset, 
O.F. possette, Palsgrave. Pray, in gloss, to AVebcr, 
Met. Rom., means “a flock,” or “ a host” ; from 
Latin practla ; Eec Ducange. Ma/iee prepense was 
originally malice purpense ; from prefix pro-, not 
prae-. Quert, in Stratmann, from Old Stand. 
•kur-i t, neuter ; ef. Icel. kgrr, krirr, calm ; Goth. 
knairrus; in quert meant “iu peace and safety.” 
Rankle, hitherto of undiscovered origin; O.F. 
raonde, originally draonele ; Low Latin drartmeulus, 
a rankling sore; from Latiu draco ; see Gotlefroy 
and Ducange. M E. reheten, to cheer; from the 
same source as F. son-hait. M.E. rencian, Old 
Eng. Misc., p. 92, 1. 70; it means “cloth of 
Rhtims”; O.F. ivencien (Godefroy). Jtidcled, 
pleated, Rom. Rose, 1235; lit. pleated like a cur¬ 
tain ; from O.F. ridel, F. rideau. Scale, of a fish ; 
not E., but F. ; O.F. escale. Soak, A.S. socian, 
occurs in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, ii. 240; iii. 14. 
Tan', M.E. toht, toght, pp. from Icel. toga, to draw, 
pull, tow. Traycrcs, ships (Weber): error for 
erayeres, erares, ships. 1 eider, a greyhound- 
keeper; Grene Knight, 1116; see Gloss, to Babees 
Book ; the Bameas feuter-cr. Way:-goose, originally 
"stubble-goose,” see Bailey; M.E. worse, also 
, erase; Swed. rase, sheaf; Swcd. dial, rase, erase, 
corn left on the field; Dan. dial. vase. Thus wag:, 
better tease, i parse, is for wrote ; allied to E. writhe, 
wrest, tcreath. 


Aristotelian Society.—( Monday, June 8.) 

Shadwohth H. Hodoson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—The report of the executive committee and 
the financial statement were read and adopted. 
The following were elected officers for the ensuing 
session: Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, president; 
Mr. S. Alexander, Dr. A. Bain, and Mr. G. i. 
Stout, vice-presidents; Mr. B. Bosanquet, editor ; 
and Mr. H. W. Care, hon. secretary and treasurer. 
—Mr. A. Bontwood read a paper on “ The Philo¬ 
sophy of Rosmini.” Rosmini was fundamentally 
a scholastic, and taught a modified form of the 
doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas. He was, how¬ 
ever, an independent thinker, and his attitude 
towards Aristotle is, in its perfect independence, in 
strong contrast with that of St. Thomas._ He 
criticised Kant on account of the subjectivity of 
his forms and categories, but be did not quite 
escape a similar error himself. Idea and cognition 
arc used almost interchangeably, and the mental 
process which, according to Rosmini, exists in our 
ideas also appears to have a Bhare in the actual 
formation of the objects of cognition. He starts 
with the intuition of Being in the mind, and 
endeavours to show how from this, on the occasion 
of feeling and sensation, we obtain our conceptions 
of our own selves, of our bodies, and of external 
things. After criticising Rosmini’s logical prin¬ 
ciple, and remarking the purely metaphysical 
manner in which he treated the questions of 
Theism and Natural Religion, the paper examined 
some of the main points of Rosmini’s teaching as 
follows : That we have clear and indisputable 
knowledge of the soul; that we also know of the 
union of the body with the soul as one co-seatient 
subject; that we know of the existence of 
external bodies, but that the so-called qualities of 
those bodies are purely subjective, being simply 
modes of our own sensitivity.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 

REPRESENTATIONS OF COMBAT IN ANCIENT ART - 

liampjgruppe und Kiimpfertgpen in der Ant ike. 

Von Oscar Bie. (Berlin: Mayer and 

Miiller). 

The aim of this work is to deal with ancient 
representations of combat with regard both 
to their composition and to the action of 
single figures. 

The friezes of the so-called Theseion and 
of the temple of Athena-Nike have hitherto 
been criticised with reference to their 
meaning. Dr. Bio passes on to another 
province of criticism, “ das der Statik des 
Kdrpers, der Kdrperstellungeu, und der 
Bezieliungen der Figuren zu einander, der 
Gruppirung.” 

Between the two parties of seated deities 
on the eastern frieze of the Theseion, we 
find on each side a group of pursuers and 
pursued, then on the right a group of 
fighters armed with stones attacking a hero 
whoso commanding form towers above them 
in the centre ns an apex of the whole com¬ 
position. This group is balanced on the 
left by another formed of warriors hasten¬ 
ing onwards, and including the despoiling 
of a fallen foe. In this we have traces of 
the old realistic idea of representing com¬ 
batants in rows, for which Attic art substi- 
stuted a succession of varied groups. 
Such succession is seen in full force 
in the western frieze, where the isolated 
groups of Centaurs and Lapiths might have 
come straight from the metopes of the 
Parthenon; while, on the other hand, the 
eastern frieze, with its conspicuous centre, 
reminds our author of a pedimental com¬ 
position. Yet this rhythmic symmetry is not 
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wholly wanting in the western frieze, where 
the Kaineus-group, if not strictly in the 
middle, practically forms the central point of 
a series of fairly corresponding scenes. Such 
rhythmus was due to architectonic influence; 
and the diminution of this centripetal 
tendency, together with the spread of the 
principle of simple idealistic grouping, con¬ 
stituted the progress shown in the frieze 
of the Temple of Athena-Nike. This prin¬ 
ciple gradually prevailed, as satisfying the 
eye, which cannot so well take in long roars 
of figures leading to a central point. 

Realism in depicting warfare is charac¬ 
teristic of Assyrian art, which, besides 
decapitation of prisoners, &c., gives 
rivers, woods, and other details of the 
background, so completely absent from 
Hellenic work. Characteristic, too, are 
the rows of warriors whether in fight 
or in triumphal procession. This is called 
by our author the “Epic” style, as 
opposed to the “ Dramatic,” or idealistic 
art of Greece. These rows of figures 
appear in. the oldest Greek imitations of 
Oriental art; they appear again (though 
ennobled by Greek influence) on the Lycian 
monuments; in Hellenistic times they receive 
a sort of official sanction; and they com¬ 
plete their course of development on the 
banks of the Tiber. 

In Homer the evolutions of the masses 
serve only as a framing for the single com¬ 
bats of heroes. On the monuments of Asia 
Minor the monotonous files of soldiers 
hold their ground, even in the Gjolbascbi 
frieze, despite its Attic character. But 
it was in Rome that tho realistic repre¬ 
sentation of warfare ultimately triumphed, 
where centralising despotism crushed the 
individuality so essential to Hellenic art. 
Thus on Trajan’s Column the well-known 
Greek motive of a fallen hero forming the 
centre of a group of combatants is trans¬ 
lated into two armies, divided by a heap of 
corpses. With the sarcophagus of Helena 
we arrive once more at the Assyrian stand¬ 
point. 

Tho old Ionic art, of which Klazomenao 
is the chief representative, lias supplied 
three typical “schemata” or forms of 
group : (1) Single combats, often over a 
fallen warrior. (2) Pursuit; a figure 
striding after another, who looks back in ms 
flight. (3) Victory; a figure striding 
towards another, who kneels and looks back 
to his pursuer. . 

Such a group may form a centre to several 
single figures added on each side(“Gnip- 
penconcentration ”); or in later fashion 
there may be several independent group 3 
in succession (“ Gruppeneoordination )■ 
These two classes are traced in their develop¬ 
ment on Korinthian, Chalkidian, and Attic 
vases : especially on the Frangois vase, in 
the war between cranes and pygmies. They 
are traced, too, in the sculptures of the 
Megarian Treasury, of Selinus, and of prf 
Persian Athens, till in the Aeginetan pem - 
ments tho last vestige of realism disappears, 
nnd the warriors stand forth with helm 
thrown back and body-armour cast aside. 

The friezes of the Theseion represent a 
wonderful development of the combat-scenc, 
transferred from the metope and the pedi¬ 
ment to a space less cramped and mow j 
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suited for its display. The highest point of 
this development is reached, however, only 
in the frieze of the temple of Nike, not so 
much by the creation of new types as by 
evolution from those already established. 

As time goes on, there is greater demand 
for activity. The simple combat of two is 
avoided ; and so are lifeless forms. Of the 
hundred figures in the Phigaleian frieze 
only two are dead. Variety is sought by 
placing figures with the back to the 
spectator. One of the Mausoleum friezes 
affords a striking example of a position 
apparently much in favour in sculpture of 
the fourth century—one leg kneeling to the 
front, while the other leg is seen in profile. 
In this frieze, however, there is little new, 
only an improvement of what has gone 
before. Here, as elsewhere, the types are 
to be traced back to Athens. 

In Hellenistic times the fourth century 
group of a standing figure supporting one 
sinking—as the Niobidwith his dying sister 
—is retained without essential alteration. 
To the original type a new and sterner ex¬ 
pression of wild passion is imparted, and we 
have the Ludovisi group of the Gaul and 
his slain wife. Progress in the composition 
as a whole was more marked than in the 
individual types; as may be seen in the 
Gigantomaehia from Pergamon. A new 
type, however, at last appears in the seated 
barbarian prisoner, with hands bound 
behind his back. 

The battle - picture carved in relief, 
originating in Hellenistic buildings com¬ 
memorative of victory, appears in the 
Augustan age in Southern Gaul (at St. 
Remy), and then passes on to Rome. The 
series of warriors in parallel lines, so 
utterly opposed to the principle of grouping, 
asserts itself more and more. The group 
is more and more neglected, the type loses 
its power. Realism makes swifter progress ; 
at the end of the third century its triumph 
is complete. 

Such is the gist of the treatise before 
us, a learned treatise such as is common 
enough in Germany, and in Germany alone. 
In our own country few would be com¬ 
petent to write such a book, and none 
willing; for who would read it ? It is 
hardly probable that any English examiner 
will propound questions as to Kampfgruppe 
or Kampfertgpen. 

Tai-fouhd Ely. 


THE PICTURES AT THE GERMAN 
EX III UITI ON. 

VERY few opportunities are afforded us in 
London of seeing the tendencies and produc¬ 
tions of modem German painting. No adequate 
ones, indeed; for, though not a few of the 
enterprising London dealers—Mr. Wallis, Mr . 
Maclean, and Mr. Tooth, for example—acquire 
from time to time, for spring or autumn 
picture-shows, canvases that are of German 
origin, these are selected, not to be representa¬ 
tive, but to be popular with English picture- 
buyers ; and, after seeing them, we remain in a 
condition of uncertainty as to what is really 
the development of German art. Now Mr. 
Whitley, the director of the German Exhibition, 
has naturally and rightly gone upon a different 
tack. He has charged Mr. Gurlitt—the great 
Berlin dealer, to whose initiative, by-the-by, 
we owe the beat of tho modem reproductions 


of the Tanagra figures—to secure for the 
inspection of English folk a thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative collection. The task has been ably 
fulfilled, and Mr. Gurlitt places before us im¬ 
portant works which show at once the merits 
and defects of the schools and men of Munich, 
Berlin, Diisseldorf, and I know not what 
besides. Without attempting to generalise, to 
dogmatise, to deduce conclusions, I shall men¬ 
tion a few pictures which, from one point of 
view or another, seem to be noteworthy. 

Anton Werner, the President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, one of the two chief artistic 
corporations iu Berlin, contributes what is 
practically a large portrait group of the Ger¬ 
man Imperial family. It has, of course, 
historic interest, and is not without technical 
merit; but one has not to go far before one 
finds it surpassed in dignity and charm. More 
of dignity and charm, for example, belong to 
the works of Prof. Oswald Achenbach, of 
Diisseldorf, whose elaborate design and refined 
and, within certain limits, complete execution 
are made evident in the first instance by a 
“ View of Rome ” (No. 3)—a landscape of 
realism, it is true, rather than of poetry—and 
again, by a “ Burial on the Island of Ischia,” 
which catches the luxuriant nature of the South 
and the glow of a Southern sun. The now 
famous “Lachende Erben” of Prof. Becker 
is contributed from Berlin. Like a good deal 
of modem German pictorial work, it is not 
above fulfilling the function of the story-teller. 
Here, indeed, is a measure of caricature ; here, 
also, is a more constrained and reserved satire. 
A group of self-seeking relations fill the fore¬ 
ground of the canvas, and in the background 
is the faithful retainer—the Jaques or the 
George Barrett of German comedy or melo¬ 
drama—who alone, with sincerity, regrets his 
departed lord. The weakness of the un¬ 
instructed is cleverly satirised by Ferdinand 
Briilt in “In the Picture-Gallery.” This shows 
us the resort of student and idler at a moment 
when a pedantic little copyist—perched upon 
his little ladder—is beheld, in pride of achieve¬ 
ment, receiving the homage of the folk to 
whom a dexterous imitation counts for much 
more than originality. Diicker, of Diisseldorf, 
has a thoroughly studied, yet, it must be con¬ 
fessed, not very attractive, sea-piece (No. 87). 
We believe that Mr. Gurlitt may be credited 
with the invention of the convenient term 
Hellmalerei. He will not, however, claim to 
have invented the thing; no, no ! for that, so 
far as work of our own day is concerned, is of 
French provenance. Of this Hellmalerei, one of 
the best examples is Julius Exter’s group 
of croquet-playing young people. 

Harburger, of Munich, sends a delioately 
wrought genre picture, called “Tho Sempstress.” 
Its handling is of admirable certainty, and 
likewise of the facility which charms. What 
it represents is but a pleasant blonde, in a dull 
black gown, working upon some large and 
fl i wing draperies of blue-white muslin. ‘' Dying 
Words,” by Kampf, is more dramatic, and it 
is intensely realistic. In it one who has been 
done to death makes his last doleful utterances. 
Quite a match for this, however, in realism, 
and, strange as it may appear, hardly so grim, 
is the picture by Seligmann, of Vienna, of Prof. 
Billroth and the medical students in an operating 
room with a patient in act to inhale chloroform 
before the knife of the expert does its work. 
Again—but here indeed realism ceasesaltogether 
to be repulsive—a water-colour of Herr Menzel’s 
should be seen and done justice to. It repre¬ 
sents the interior of a Lutheran church during 
sermon-time. The portraiture of Director 
Kaulbach, of Koner, and of Conrad Kiesel, is 
worthy of attention; though the artist pre¬ 
eminent in portraiture is, I take it, Prof. 
Lenbach, a painter who, owing something to 
tradition, owes much to keen personal observa¬ 


tion and to a wisely restrained power of hand. 
Lenbach’s “Bismarck” (No. 272) is assuredly 
the best and most penetrating portrait ever 
painted of the Ex-Chancellor. 

Frederick Wedmobe. 


THE EGGER COLLECTION. 

On Thursday and Friday of next week (June 
25 and 26) Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in 
selling the superb collection of bronze arms and 
implements, and of ornaments in gold, silver, 
ana bronzs, which was formed several years 
ago by the late Dr. S. Egger, of Vienna. It 
may be safely affirmed that such a representa¬ 
tive series of the prehistoric art of a particular 
district has never before come into the market; 
and we can only express our surprise that the 
Austrian Government has permitted it to be 
brought over to this country for sale. 

An admirable catalogue—with a preface by 
Dr. F. von Pulsky, of the Buda-Pesth Museum, 
and illustrated with no less than twenty-six 
plates—enables us to appreciate the extra¬ 
ordinary richness and variety of the collection. 

It covers the entire evolution of early culture 
in the central basin of the Danube, from the 
neolithic age, through the bronze age (in¬ 
cluding the Hallstadt and La Tene periods), 
down to the Roman occupation and the later 
invasion of barbarian tribes. Specially interest¬ 
ing is the evidence of a period preceding the 
bronze age, when hammered copper was used 
for tools closely resembling those of the 
polished-stone age. In the bronze age proper, 
the objects found in Hungary are much simpler 
than those of Scandinavia, Germany, and the 
North. There are also several peculiar weapons, 
such as the war-hammer and war-axe, the 
square plates of bronze wire for the protection 
of the forearm, and the sword with a cup¬ 
shaped pommel, perforated to allow a leather 
strap to be passed through, by which it hung, 
without a sheath, from the belt. Another 
point of interest is the introduction of Celtic 
art at about the time of Roman domination. 
Examples of this are the torques or twisted 
collars of metal, the fibulae with turned-up 
feet, tho jointed bronze chains and other horse- 
trappings, the specifically Celtic ornamentation 
developed from the circle and triangle, and 
(lastly) the use of enamelled jewellery, in brick- 
red, blue, and white colours. 

Of great importance is the hoard of silver 
ornaments, &c., found at Aszar in 1884, which 
are to be sold in one lot. In a large bronze 
culinary vessel, with the maker’s name— 
CARATVSV**—punched on the handle, were 
found, together with the ornaments, two 
oblong tablets of thin bronze, with inscriptions 
on each side. These inscriptions record that, 
in the year A.D. 148, during tho reign of 
Antoninus Pius, one Atta, son of Nivio, an 
Azal (consequently a Celt), received tho Roman 
citizenship in reward for twenty-five years’ 
service with the Punnonian cohort. Another 
inscription recites that the decree was engraved 
on tho wall at tho back of tho Temple of 
Minerva at Rome. 

We may also mention here that Messrs. 
Sotheby were also to sell, on Thursday of this 
week, a collection of Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman bronzes, formed by Herr Georges von 
Rath, of Buda-Pesth. Though this collection 
is not so unique as the other, it comprises some 
very fine and curious pieces, as may be seen 
from the photographs in the catalogue. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The exhibitions to open next week include; a 
collection of Mr. Walter Crane’s works, at the 
Fine Art Society’s, New Bond-street; original 
sketches of the Burmese War and the Nile 
Expedition, by Mr. Melton Prior, the special 
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artist ol ti«,^r JameS; 
Mendoza s Gallery, g ^ exhibition 

lutac-rwh. 

of a new oouy, members in all 

SS'S’SmT“<*-<; a. M.rll»r„«gb 

Gallery, Great Marlborough-street. 

r ntin Tt’stice Bowen has consented to pre- 

British School at Athens, which will be held at 

22, Alberoarle-street, on Friday, July . a °P- • 

The sale of the late Keeley HalsweUes 
<• remaining works,” at Christie’s last Saturday, 
rSTSLether £6708. Most of the lota 

were only ^ple sketches; but of thefow 
catalogued as finished pictures, The Witcnes 
gjame in ‘ Macbeth ’ ” realised 250 guineas, and 
-vZce' Moonrise” and “ Bokeby : the Junc¬ 
tion of the Greta and the Tees,” 200 guineas 

THE prix du Salon has been awarded, at the 
third ballot, to M. Pan-Jean Gervms, for h« 
picture entitled “Les Sai.dcs-Manes, repre 
senting three nude, or almcst nude, women 
boat. . 

The Accademia dei Lincei is proposing to 
undertake the publication of two important 
archaeological works. One iB an exhaustive 
description of the excavations which hare 
recently been conducted at Cmta Castellana, 
the site of the ancient Faleni, the results of 
which are now exhibited in the V ilia di Papa 
Giulio at Borne. All the photographs, plans 
drawings &c., made in the course of these 
excavations have been placed at the disposal 
of the Academy by Prof. ViUan, the minister 
of education. The other work is the archaeo¬ 
logical map of Italy, which the g°ve™®ent 
has had in hand for some years past, under the 
direction of Commcndatore Gawumni, who has 
himself paid special attention to the territory 
of the Falisci. This map will ultimately cover 
the entire area of the peninsula. Different 
colours will show the state of culture, as reveakd 
by excavation, at each epoch, from the most 
ancient times, through the ages of stone and 
bronze, down to the close of the Boman empire. 

At two recent meetings of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Albert Lebcgue read a paper 
upon the discoveries made during recent exca 
vations at the little town of Martres-Tolosanne 
in the department of Haute-Garonne. Th 
site had formerly been examined by Duim-ge, 
who found two classes of statuary, one very 
fine, the other of a style so strange as to suggest 
forgery. But the recent explorations have 
removed this suspicion. An immense number 
of sculptures have been brought to light o 
very varied character-some incorrect. but many 
delicate, many vigorous, and almost all showing 
much expression: m particular, 
representing the labours of Hercules, portrait- 
busts, and children’s beads of an exquisite 
green. The material of all is a local marble, 
and, therefore, they must be the work of native 
artists of the Gallo-Boman period. A large 
number of traces of foundations of buildings 
have been found, but apparently no inscrip¬ 
tions; for it is stated that not even the name 
of the ancient town has been preserved. 


MUSIC. 

recent concerts. 

Op new pianists there seems to be no end* 
TA«t Friday week the latest comer, Mme. Olga 
a recital at Princes’ HaU Tins 
lady certainly has talent, and a good toudi, 
and understands and feels the music which she 
interprets. She commenced her programme 
with a movement from Brahms s Sonata in r 
minor, followed by three pieces from the same 
.composer. This prominence given to Brahms 


commence their programmes. Mme. Vulhe 
wm most successful in soft quiet passages, 
when vigour was needed her tone became hard. 
She played a number of short pieces by various 
composers, including a neat Elegie of hCT own, 
and a Gavotte from a violin Suite of Bach s, 
Pranged for the left hand by Joseffy. The 

latter was cleverly performed. 

Mr. Augustus Harris’s operatic concert at 
flip Albert Hall, on Saturday afternoon, was 

music in England during the second half of 
the nineteenth century is written, tb e chapter 
dealing with Wagner will be one of the most 
attractive. Explain it how one may, the fact 
remains that Wagner, long ignored and fiercely 
opposed, is now so popular that his name, even 
on an “operatic” programme, is an attmetive 
feature; at the concert under notice, Mozart 
and Beethoven were each represented by one 
Aria, but Wagner by no less than nine excerpts 
from his operas and music-dramas. A detailed 
notice of the concert is unnecessary. the 
principal artists of Mr. Harris’s company 
appeared with distinguished success. The 
special feature of the afternoon was the appear¬ 
ance of M. Van Dyck. He has been heard at 
the Opera, and has won well-deserved praise. 
But in the “ Gral’s Erzahlung from Lohen¬ 
grin,” in Siegmund’s “ Liebesgesang from the 
“ Walkiire,” and in the ‘ ‘ Schmiedeheder from 
“Siegfried,” he sang with marvellous dra¬ 
matic force. His powers as an exponent of 
Wagner have not been over-rated. It is to oe 
hoped that his services have been secured for 
Wagner’s works at the Opera next season. The 
conductorship at the Albert Hall was divided 
between Signori Mancinelli, Bandegger, and 

Be T concert was given at the Guildhall, Cam¬ 
bridge, by the Musical Society, on Monday 
afternoon, in honour of Herr Antonin Dvorak, 
on whom the University of Cambridge has 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Music. This 
recognition of his genius is doubly welcome : it 
shows the interest that is taken in music and 
musicians, and it will probably have a beneficial 
influence on the composer and stimulate bun, 
if possible, to still higher efforts. The pro¬ 
gramme of the concert, devoted entirely to 
Dvorak’s works, commenced with the Stabat 
Mater,” which, since its first production 
by the London Musical Society under Mr. 
Bamby in 1883, has been universally recognised 
as one of the most original and one of the most 
powerful sacred compositions written within the 
last quarter of a century. The rendering, under 
the composer’s direction, was not free from 
reproach. The orchestral playing was some¬ 
what rough, and the quality of tone of the 
Cambridge choir somewhat hard. But any 
shortcomings were well atoned for by the 
earnestness shown by all who took part; there 
was evidently hut one desire, viz., to do justice 
and honour to the composer. The soloists, of 
whom the same can be said, were Mme. Albani, 
Mi«« Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Henschel. Mme. Albani sang the first solo 
from the “ Spectre’s Bride,” for which she was 
recalled. The concert concluded with the 
Symphony No. 4 in G (Op 88), first heard in 
London at a concert of the Philharmonic 
Society on April 24, 1890. The music is 
unmistakably fresh and picturesque. We are 
told Dvorak “confessed” that, while com¬ 
posing this Symphony, he had a programme in 
his mind. This was a confession of which he 
had no need to he ashamed. We imagine that 
the division of music into “abstract” and 
“ poetical ” is an artificial one. We know that 
some of the greatest musicians, and we fancy 


all, worked to a programme ; hut we think 
they were wise in keeping it, us a rule, to 
themselves. The pecnliaritj T in the form of the 
first movement of Dvorak’s Symphony is 
peculiar, hut once understood there is no 
difficulty in following it. The Adagio, with 
its pensive opening minor theme, and its 
fascinating theme in the major and subsequent 
workings, is certainly one of the composer s 
most striking movements. Then the quaint 
Menuet and dainty Trio, and the humorous 
Finale, complete a work as full of skill as it is 
of imagination. Dvorak was greeted with loud 
applause at the close ; and, indeed, throughout 
the concert the enthusiasm was great. Ibe 
composer will certainly not he of opinion that 
we are are an musical nation. 

The programme of the fourth Richter concert, 
on Monday evening, commenced with the 
> < Tannhauser ’ ’ Overture, of which a remarkably 
fine performance was given, and included the 
second scene from the same opera with the 
alterations made for the production of the work 
at Paris in 1801. Wagner once found faidt 
with Berlioz for retouching his ‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini,” for putting new wine into an old 
bottle; and yet he afterwards did thei same 
thing himself. The changes, however, show s 
master hand. Mrs. Moore Lawson and Mr. 
Barton McGuckin strove hard to do l^hceto 
their parts. The remainder of tlie evening was 
devoted to Brahms’s Beqmem. The solemnity 
and nobility of the music arc beyond dispute, 
but the difficulties to be overcome « re80 j“ 
that no one can listen to it without a eertim 
sense of pain, and much pity, especiaUy fort e 
chorus. And then again m passages mwhictt 
the voices are at their loudest, and the orchestra 
at its strongest, one longs for a ball arf^r to 
that of St. James’s. Apart from these menkbl^ 
drawbacks, the performance under Ha™ 
was excellent. The chorus sang 
and precision, and the orchestral accompaw 
mente were effectively rendered. Mrs. Store 
Lawson sang her trying solo "it 
and Mr. Santley, who appeared for tbel^ 
time since bis return from America, sbo 
usual artistic taste. , oa 

Seiior Sarasate gave his fifth come 
Wednesday evening. His performance o 
Mendelssohn Concerto was excessive y bnma^ 
though we think his tone in pas Reasons ^ 
been fuller. The Finale was , {j, c 

usuftl rapid rate. The Baff Suite d > s P > w#8 
violinist’s powers as a virtuoso; an eoco 
accepted. The hall was wcl J fl ^ d g HEPW CK. 


agencies. 

London Agents , Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained tier? 
Saturday morning in Edinbubgji y • 
Mexzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Easo> 
Son, 40, Sackvillo-strcet ; M^cbesK 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after 
of publication, tn New Yoke, of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. _. • 
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THEATRES. 


A DEIPHI THEATRE. 

■AJL goie Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gattx. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE STREETS OF LONDON. 

Messrs. Leenard Boyne, F. Glover, L. Rignold, T. B. Thal- 
berg, C. Dalton, F. Gillmore, J. Northcote, J. East, W. North- 
cote, H. Cooper; Mesdamee Olga Brandon, Clara Jecks, 

Ferrar, and Leigh. _ 

Precede d, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. _ 

fiOMEDY THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Chas. H. Hawtrey. 

Every Evening, at 9. JANE. 

Messrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Robson, and W. 
Draycott; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE._ 


O U R T 


THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth. F. Cape, 
G. Farquhar, C. Rock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Filippi, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.16, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. _ 

RITERION THEATRE. 


c 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wykdhaii. 
Every Evening, at 9, DAVID GARRICK. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, W. Farren, G. Giddens, W. 
Blakeley, S. Valentine, 8. Hewson, F. Atherley, and F. Emery; 
Mesdames M. A. Victor, E. Miller, and Mary Moore. 
Preceded , at 8.20 , by HEADS OR TAILS. _ 

D rury lane theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Augustus Harris. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, FOR M OSA. _ 

G A T ETY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. George Edwabdks. 

This Evening, at 8.28, CARMEN UP TO DATA. 

Preceded, at 7.40, by H IS LABT CH ANCE. _ 

G arrick theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hark. 

Every Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 

Messrs. John Hare, Groves, R. Cathcart, Brough, Harding, 
and Dodsworth ; Mesdames Webster and Kate Rorke. 
Preceded, at 8, by DRE AM FA CES. _ 


H aymarket theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beerboiiii-Tree. 
Every Evening, at 8.10, THE DANCING GIRL. 


L yceum theatre. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Sole Lessee. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, 

A REGULAR FIX and THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


T YRIC THEATRE. 

^ Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedgkb. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 


P RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedoer. 

This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by THE GYPSIE8. 


UT. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager. Mr. George Alexander. 
This Evening, at 8.30, THE IDLER. 


gHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8.40. nANDFA8T. 

Messrs. L. Waller, W. Herbert, W. L. Abingdon, J. Beau¬ 
champ, H. R. Smith, De Lange, J. Gibson, A. Newark, and C. 
Maude ; Mesdames W. Emery, C. Ledercq, Bessie and Annie 
Hughes. 

Preceded, a t 7.30, by HTJ BBY. _ 

C T R A N D THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

Every Evening, at 8.40, A NIGHT’S FROLIC. 

Messrs. Edouin, Fawcett, Marshall, Barradough, and Lugg ; 
Mesdamee Atherton, West. Esmond, and Bennett. 

Preceded, at 8, by DAGGERS DRAWN. 


T O 0 L E’S THEATRE. 

Manageress, Miss Florence M’Kknzik. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE SERIOUS FAMILY, ICI ON 
(NE) PARLE (PAS) FRANCAI8 (a Fane without words), 
and IB8BIN’S GHOST. Messrs. J. L. To >le, John Billington, 
Westland, Shelton, Lowne, and Arlton; Mesdames Eliza 
Johnstone, Vanbrugh, Liston, and Brough. 


V audeville theatre- 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Thomas Thorne. 
Every Evening, at 9, MISS TOMBOY. 

Messrs. Thomas Thome, H. B. Conway, Yorke, L. D’Orsay, 
F. Grove, Wheatman, and F. Thome; Mesdames C. Owen, 
H. Hanbury, A. Hill, and Ella Banister. 

Preceded, at 8, by PERFECTION. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are- 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be- 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


DE. MACLABEN’B NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., doth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series 6f Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Oospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Secoxd Edition, crown 8vo, doth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceivingillus- 
trations of hu commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 

S lain and ample as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon.”-- Christian Leader. 


POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 

B I R K B E C K BAN K, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable- 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum* 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and Bold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank rewires small turns oi» 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravzxbcroft Manager. 


TJ OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 

-L-L TWO GUINEA8 PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND- 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. r 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free,." 
on application. Fbakcib Ravekscroft, Manager. 

To H.R.H. the PRINOE of WALES. 

JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


gOUPS, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS,. 

and 


London: ALEXANDER & 6HEPHEARD, 
21 and 22, Fubnival Street, E.C. 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME- 

JL PIES. Also, 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART-! 
MENTS THROUGHOUT j 

ON 

HOEBEK’B HIRE SYSTEM' 

The original, best, and most liberal. Suita &1L I 

FOUNDED A.D. 1888. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Prose Opinions, Testimonials Tost Free. 

F. MOEDER, 

243,249, 250. Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Goods carefully llem ved aud Warehoused. 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANIIOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FRY’S 


Lancet —“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times — “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron— “ I have never 

President Royal College of tflrSted COCO 81 
Surgeons, Ireland. ttiflt I 111( 6 SO 

well.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8- PRY & 80N8. 
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MESSES. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND DECENT BOOKS. 


NOW READY, in 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, price 80s. net. 

THE LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT. 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’. 

By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., Dean of Windsor, and 
WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 

TIMES.—" The book is valuable and interesting, because for the first time it gives us a clear and authoritative account of 
the manner in which Tait impressed his own character upon the Church history of his time. How strong he was, and with 
what effect he worked as a moderating force between clamouring and violent extremes, will now be fully understood for the 
first time.” 

STAND A DD.~" Bishop Davidson and Canon Benham have not omitted any subject of importance and have given to each 
an adequate treatment. The biography is one which must be read by everybody who wishes to understand the history of a 
most important period.” 

MAXCHESTED G UA EDI AS. —“ Practically the book becomes a history of the Church of England, as all the various 

movements within that Church are fully and very fairly dealt with.The authors have aimed at the presentation of a true 

portrait, animated, so far as biography can be animatea, by the spirit of the truly great and good man whose memory they so 
honestly revere. The result is a book of historical importance, one that no student of the history of contemporary religion 
can afford to neglect.” 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

LETTERS of JOHN KEATS to his FAMILY and FRIENDS. 

Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN. 

The object of the present volume is to supply the want of a separate, and convenient edition of the letters of Keats to his family ani 
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I»T and PARTICULARS of CRE8TS annum. The Director will’be provided with'a I ier 

and BLAZONIM.S used are REQUESTED hy the undersigned, who is Gallery Buildings, rent free, where he may nractitp tHu^n r^ 1001 ^ 
engaged m preparing an entirely New Edition of Frtirbairn* Standard arttst. ' wncrt ne may Poetise Ins pmfewion ae 

R«x)k of tr**t*. Proof* of entry ami sketches will be submitted for Victoria Office, GiakamRi-m* 

pprovai on application.-Prospectu* on application. 15. Victoria Street a 

A. C. Fox-Dav«»:s, 20 , John Street Adelphi, London, W.C. Weatminater, S> . Agent-General for > ictoria. 


..UUUUUll, 1, ,V. 

be FUhli«hiHl hy . C. * E. C. J M, Lohdon and Edinburgh. 


... one 

Westminster, 


Graham Bkkmt, 

Agent-General for Victoria. 


Now ready, paper wrapper, 8vo, price Is. 


CONSTANCE NADEN' and ! 

Vy IDEALISM: a t’ritical Study. By E. COBH Ah 
LL.1), Author of “Dictionary of Phrase and Fable," “ 
lland-Book." ** Historical Nntz-.lLvnlz ” a,* 


HYLO- 


E. COBHAM BREWER, 

uu.vg .r.vwyuiuj ui I muse and Fable," “The Readers 
LEWINS° k M D Hl,toncal hutc-RKjk," tc. Annotated by R | 

Bit aERa t Sox, 1, LclceMet 8.iuare. London, W.C. 

THIRD EDITION, now ready, price la., poit free, I, 2d. 

FOUR YEARS IN PARLIAMENT WITH 
HARD LABOUR. 

By C. W. BADCUFFE COOKE, M.F. 

What Sir. Gi.vustom. says 


A RTS, CRAFTS, and LOAN EXHIBI- 

TIOS. KENDA L. WE STMORLAND. 

To be OPENED hv 11.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE 
at the end of AUGUST, 1*91. ' 

ARTISTS wi.hing to EXHIBIT PICTURES or DRAWINt s ™ 

Thloooku ne Rone, Hon. See. iSvctmu 11 , 
___ »1, Stramougute, Kendal. 

Ily order of the Executor, of J . D. Horell, H.A., LL.D. 

dec'fiSfd. * *’ 

THE COPYRIGHTS in the well-known 

. lir SIDRELlT 1 ^?;,”; 1 , works of thelfe 


wnat nr. Iii.uwtosk wyiiJL. V'ltrciTtovii . . auowu 

My only complaint is, that once ojvened it is difficult to close the Dr. Molt ELL fomerl»lI«.V“J^^'VORKS of the late 
ume. It i; a happy gift to triaui eouteeted grouud in » spirit which offered for SAI.k taTENDpit M 1 15 “ ,u “ 1,cctor of Schools, are 

.particular. , n d ^ 11 ™! ........- . 


Tinumr. tu is a n»ppj »ui w vimui couvesieu grouua in a spirit which 
raises no ill blood ; aud, written as of course it is from jour point <if 
view, 1 recoguise in it au enviable uuion of fancy, humour, ami good 
sense."—The Right Hon. W. B. Gladstoxk. 

Camskll A Company, Limited, Ludgatc Hill, I/mdou. 

Mr. HERBERT BrENCEU’S NEW WORK. 

Now ready, in One V«»l., Hyo. Trice Hs. 

TUSTICE: being Tart IY. of the 

U PRINCIPLES of ETHICS, hy Ukkdeut Spkxckh. 

Williams A Noroate, 14, Henrietta-strect, Covent Garden I 

TPARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL.—SHEP- 

XLi HERDS* 8PRING EXHIBITION includes choice works hy 

Bir J. Reynolds, Gain«l*orougli, ltomnejr. Constable. Cromc. Cotman, 

Stark, Viucent, Hogarth. Morlaml, Wilson, Bouniugtou,Ac.—Sutr- 

Ul.au Bros/ Gallery, 27, King Street, St. James's Square. 


afce io tS5fLT,'\Sl '» 

Cliarteml Accountants, -a, gt. s» hra ! uS . I,, l l * M iaul, 
Hrann.xo. Solic itor., ir,! U jeen Btract^ucTv^^ gSg Sndon. 

Pall Mali.—To Print Seller, and Publieher,.—Engraved Sterl and 
Copper Plate,, ropgright., and Remainder., fZn'rl, the 
property of Me„r,. Diekinenn .i Co., of ltand Street. J “ 


I “Mii». STL K&r^SSSSS 


aroTion. 

A Tale by Carmen Sylva (Queen of Boiunwiia) 

appears in the HOLIDAY NUMBER of "LOh 100* 

SOCIETY," price Is., at all Newsagents, Bookulltn, 

&c., containing contributions by Carmen $/lia (0“®* 

of Roumania). Mrs. Edward Kennard, The Author of 

“ Who 's Sylvia ? ” Mary Deane, Vi. Vi. Fern, ooi 

others. „ „ 

ALSO, 

The HOLIDAY NUMBER of "BELGRAVIA," priceti. 
containing contributions by Lady Ouffus Hard). Atiou 
Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). Mrs. Cecil FaleiP. 
Curtis Yorke (Author of " Hush ! " " Dudley" dt). 
Mrs. Sale Lloyd, Josephine Errol, and others. 

Serial Tales by B. M. Craker and Mu. Robert Joct'f 
commenced in " BELORAVIA," and Serial falsity 
l Mrs. Oiiphant and Curtis Yorke, comment ir 
e "LONDON SOCIETY," Magazine forJanuar/. 

‘e ___ 

» CATALOGUE of WORKS in 

*’ John Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward Kennard, 

n Smart, B. L. Farieon, Fergus Hume, Mr. 

_ Ouncron, “Rita,” Mrs. Hungerford (Author of 

Bawn ’), Helen Mathers, B. M. Croker, Floien«^^ 
Mw*. Alexander, F. C. Philips, Mrs. Alexander Fia« 
he Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell VnA ^ 
Harte, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), bu wj- 

■oi Mrs. Houstoun, May Crommelin, FlorenceManyab i 
ofs Son. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd, Katharine Chetirynd, 
bv Rowan Hamilton, William Day, and other Antnors, * 
ejl, be sent on application. 

P .V.Wkite & Co., 31,Southampton-lit.Strand,^ 


Digitized by boo? ie 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Now ready, price 7d. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 

For JULY, containing 
Vise ELLA NBO US PA PERS. 

MY SUMMER in a LONDON GARDEN. Illustrated by W. Fairfax 
Muckley. 

DISHES in WAITING. By the Author of “Some Summor 
Savouries,” Ac., Ac. 

ABOUT LONDON CABS. By F. M. Holmes. With Illustrations by 
I red. Barnard. 

A SAILORS BRIDE. Words by J. T. Burton Wollaston. Music 
by Gkrakd F. Cobb. 

THE HOME of the CONQUEROR. By M. Betham-Edwards. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 

IT IS VERY HEALING. By a Family Doctor. 

THE GARDEN in JULY. With Illustrations by W. F. Muckley. 
WJIAT to WEAR in JULY: Chit-Chat on Dress. From our Paris 
and London Correspondents. With Illustrations. 

THE GATHERER: an Illustrated Record of Invention, Discovery, 
Literature, and Science. 

COMPLETE STORIES. 

JACK and his MASTER : a Sea-side Romance. By Henry Frith. 
Illustrated. 

CHASED by a LION: a Story of Aldershot Camp. By Herbert 
Russell. IV ith an Illustration by W. M. Rowe. 

WHAT CAME of a CLERGYMAN’S FORTNIGHT. By Sydney C 
Gu i mi. Illustrated. 

SERIAL STORIES. 

A QUAKER GIRL. By Georuk B. Biro in. With Illustrations by 
W. Ramey, R.I. 

THE TEMPTATIONS of DULCE CARRUTHERS. By C. E. C. 
Weioall. 11 ith Illustrations by Lucien Davis. 

Now' ready, price 7d. 

“THE CROWN OF THE YEAR.” 

The Extra Summer Number of CASSELL'S MAGAZINE, 
for 1891, containing : — A Compute Novel by Miss Beatrice 
Whitby, Author of “ The Aicakcniitg of Mary Fenwick, 1 ' 
entitled “ A Matter of Skill” and illustrated by Mr. Percy 
Tarrant , together with other Illustrated Holiday Papers. 


THE 


Now ready, price is. 

MAGAZINE 


OF ART 


For JULY, containing:— 

ROMANCE without WORDS.” Painted by William Thorne. 
Etched by James Dohie. Frontispiece. 

THE PORTRAITS of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

By F. G. Kitton. With Nine Illustrations. 

CONCERNING some PUNCH ARTISTS. By W. 8 . Hunt. With a 
Note by the Editor. 

THE HADDOCKS COLLECTION at BRADFORD. By Butler 
Wood. IV ith Six Illustrations. 

HOKUSAJ : a Study. (Postscript.) By S. Bixo. 

“ROMANCE without WORDS.” Note on the Frontispiece. 

TH E ARTISTIC ASPECTS of FIGURE PHOTOGRAPHY. By 
I\ II. Emerson. W ith Six Illustrations. 

THE METAL ORNAMENT of BOUND BOOKS. By Miss S. T. 

Pkideaux. With Seven Illustrations. 

HENRY STORMOUTH LEIFCHILD. ByJ.SPAKKKs. With Four 
Illustrations from his Works. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART: ART in JUNE. 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, Loudon 

FOR CONTENTS OF— 

BELGRAVIA and 

LONDON SOCIETY, 

See Messrs. F. V. WHITE 4 CO.’S Advertisement, page 598. 


Now Beady, 
JULY NUMBER, 
One Shilling. 


harper 

MAGAZINE. 


Du Maurier’s Novel, 

Peter Ibbetson” (Part n.), niustrated by the Author, " Briticisms and Americanisms,” by Blunder Matthews- “The 
WarmckshjreAvon from Evesham to Tewkesbury,” by A. T. Quiller-Couch, Illustrated by Alfred Plots' “’Oliver 
Holmes, by George William Curtis; An Imperative Duty,” Part I. of a Novel bv W D Howells ■ 
‘ Christianity and Socialism,” by Kev. J. M. Buckley, D.D.; “ The Republic of Paraguay ’■ bv Theodore ChfUDimJ 
Ixmdon—8axon and Norman,” elaborately Illustrated, the second of ® 5 eodore Child, and 

Besant’s London Papers, 

forming a Section of the ISO Pages, enriched with 95 beautiful Illustrations. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & CO., 45, Albemarle St., Londjx, W. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 881, for JULY, price Is., contains - 

1. A PRINCE OF MOROCCO. By Gkouoe Fleming. 

2. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By L. J. Jennings, M.P. 

3. THE STORY OF A FALSE PROPHET. 

4. MIRABEAU. 

5. CHALFONT ST. GILES. 

6. BAKSHEESH. By Arthur Gave. 

7. THE BLESSED OPAL. By Horace Hutchinson. 

8 . SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

By Mrs. Williams. 

9. THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 

Macmillan 4 Co., London. 

NOTICE • The price of the English Illustrated 
Magazine is now Sixpence Net. The terms on which 
it is supplied to Booksellers are not such as will enable them 
to sell the Magazine at less than the published price. 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

Foa JULY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net, contains— 

1. A FENCING LESSON. Engraved by O. Lacour, after a Picture 

by Mrs. M. L. Waller. 

2. ON THE WANE; A SENTIMENTAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mrs. W. K. (LIFFORD. 

3 * FAWSLEY PARK. Lady Knightlky. Illustrations by R. 
Catterson-Smitu. 

4 A THOUSAND GAMES AT MONTE CARLO. W. Dun-A- 
Cuotch. W ith Diagram of One-half of Roulette Table. 

5. COOK HAM AND ROUND ABOUT IT. Roderick Mackenzie. 

Illustrations by H. R. Bloomer. 

6. MY UNCLES STORY. Lady West. 

7. A JULY DAT ON DARTMOOR. R. U. McCarthy. Illustra¬ 

tions by John Casu. 

8. THE OLI) ROCKING-HORSE. Violet Fane. 

9. NYMEGEN; AN OLD TOWN IN HOLLAND. Reginald 

Blomfield. Illustrations by the Writer. 

10. THE WITCH of PRAGUE. Chaps. XXII.-XXIII. (Continued.) 

t. Marion Crawford. Illustrations by W. J. Hennewy. 
Macmillan & Co., London. 

FOR CONTEXTS OF — 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, 

See Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S Advertisement, page eoo. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

Sec Messrs. BLACKWOOD 4 SON’S Advertisement, page 618. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

See Messrs. CHATTO 4 WINDUS'S Advertisement, page 620 . 


SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 

This day, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 

THE RISEN DEAD. By Florence Marryat, Author of “Love’s 

Conflict,” “ A Scarlet Sin,” &c. 


CHEAP EDITION OF CAPTAIN HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ADA TRISCOTT. By Captain Andrew Haggard, Author of 

“ Dodo and I,” &c. 

NEW STORY BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, paper cover, Is. ; cloth, la. 6d. 

A ROMANCE of the WIRE. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author 

of “ Forestalled,” “ Doctor Jacob,” &c. 


London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bridu Street, E.C, 


NE, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZ 

Number CV.—JULY. 

THEMISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Walfoud. Chaps. XXV— 

ON AUTOGRAPHS—III. By Miss I. A.Tatlor. 

A KISS. Bv Walter Hekries Pollock. 

THE BLUE ROSE. By E. Nesdit. 

A NEW PORT for MEXICO. By I^uuace Hutchinson. 
COLLECTING from NATURE. By P. Anderson Graham. 

” l ” nr F A TE N ® y «. F ’ ** ARI0K , Crawiokd, Author of “Mr. 
Isaacs, Dr. Claudius,” 4c. Chaps. VII.-IX. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 

London; Longmans, Green, 4 Co. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE 

Contents for JULY. 

THE FUTURE of MODERN POETRY. Iws Mourns. 

ESTHER VANHOMRHiH {continued). Mr* Woons. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of FOUR RUSSIANS. Hon C. K. 
Tucrekmax. 

SOCIAL BATH in the LAST CENTURY (contiuucd). Mrs. Phillips. 
SONNETS. Maxwell Gray. 

A JAUNT to NORWAY. Mrs. Alec Twkedje. 

A POET of tHe AUSTRALIAN BUSH. T. Patchett Martin. 
BEGUN in JEST (continued). Mrs. Newman. 

NOTES of the MONTH—LIBRARY LI8T. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


LOVE'S LADY : a Poem. By Philip Bourre Marstox. 

TDK CREDIT of AUSTRALIA. By Sir George Baden-Powell, 

K.U..M.Vjr., M.P. 

PUNITIVE EXPEDITIONS on our INDIAN BORDER. By 
E. E. Oliver. 

SIR JOHN MACDONALD. By J. G. Colmer, C.M.G. 

CARDS HARPING in PAR18. By E. Delille. 

STRAY THOUGHTS on SOUTH AFRICA. By A South Airican. 
CYCLING. By R. J. MEditor. 

FOREIGN PAUPER IMMIGRATION. By S. II. Jkyes. 

A NOTE on AFFAIRS in CHILI. By Edwaud Manby. 

THE REDISCOVERY of tho UNIQUE. By H. G. Wells. 

WITH KING GUNGUNHANA. By Dennis Doyle. 

MONTES : the MATADOR. By The Editor. 

Chapman 4 Hall, Limited 


DR. MACLAREN’B NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5 b., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons. 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLABEN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLABEN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without percei vingillu.s- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.” —Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 

S lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon.”— Christian Leader. 


POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

Lokdoh: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21 and 22, Fuenival Stbkkt, E.C. 
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CABINET EDITIONS OF 

STANDARD WORKS of BIOGRAPHY. 

Each in crown 8vo, to be obtained at any Booksellers. 


Mr. Frith’s Reminiscences. 

(Recently published in 2 vols., 8vo). A New and Cheaper 
Edition is now ready. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Private Life of Marie 

ANTOINETTE. By HENKIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-m-W»itmg to the Queen. With 
2 Portraits In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dean Hook: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbedmir, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. The Popular Edition. With Index and Portraits. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Recollections of a Literary Life. 

With Selections from Her Favourite Poets and Pro6e 
Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 
8 vo, with Portraits, 6s. 


The Lives of Painters: Hogarth, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough. Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A. Crown 
8 vo, with Portraits, 6s. 


A Memoir of the late Rev. John 

RUSSELL (‘‘ Parson Russell ”), of Tordown, North 
Devon. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

From the French of M. MIGNET. By ANDBEW 
8 COBLE. With 2 Portrait*, 6s. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
8 COBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The Life of Henry John Temple, 

VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from his 
Diaries and Correspondence. By the late Lord DAL- 
UNO and BDLWElt, and the Hon. EVELYN 
ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece 
to each Vol., 12s. 


The Life of Lord Wolseley. By 

CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol., 
crown bvo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


The Life of the Rev. Richard 

HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. RICHARD H. 
DALTON BARHAM. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Por¬ 
traits, 6s. 


The Lives of Wits and Humour- 

I8T8: Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, 
Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, Ac. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.3.A. In Two Vols., crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, 12s. 


The Autobiography of a Seaman: 

Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular Edition, 
with a Sequel relating Lord Dundonalcrs services in 
liberating the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in South 
America, and in the War of the Greek Independence, and 
with an account of his later life and scientific inventions. 
Edited by the TWELFTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
With Portraits, Charts, and Nine Illustrations on Wood, 
crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Lives of Statesmen: Burke 

and Chatham. By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A. Crown bvo, 
with Portraits, 6s. 

The Life of Theodore Edward 

HOOK. By Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. 
A New Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


Seven Years at Eton, 1857-1864. 

Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. Third 
Edition, in One Vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street. 

Publiahera In Ordinary to Her Majuty the Queen. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEARLY READY. 

THE STREAM of PLEASURE: 

A NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ON THE 
THAMES FROM OXFORD TO LONDON. 

By JOSEPH and ELIZABETH ROBINS 
PENNELL. 

About 90 Uluirtrations by Joseph Pennell. 

Small crown 4to, cloth, (Se. 


Vol. VH. of “THE ADVENTURE SERIES ” now ready. 

THE VOYAGES and ADVENTUBES 

of FERDINAND MENDEZ PINTO. With Introduc¬ 
tion by Prof. ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Muatrated. 
Fancy cloth, gold lettering, Ss. 

“The great Eastern traveller, Arminius VamWry, has fur¬ 
nished an introductory chapter of exceptional interest. 

Teems with surprising incidents and sensational experiences. 

.Is a faithful mirror of Asia 300 years ago.” 

_ Daily Telegraph. 


Vol. XXIX. of “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

THE NOBMANS. By Sarah Orne 

JEWETT. Index, Illustrations, and Maps. Cloth, gilt 
lettered, 5s. 

“ Popular again, in aim, as well as in style, is the new 
volume of ‘ The Story of the Nations.’ . ...Her narrative errs, 
if at all, on the side of over-picturesqueness; but this, after 
all, is a fault on the right side.”— Globe. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES of “THE P8EUDONYM 
LIBRARY.” 

Paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

AMABYLLIS. By rEOPnos aposinhs. 

“ The writer’s touch is light, delicate, artistic .... A pleasant 
little story.”— Speaker. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MADEMOISELLE IXE.” 

THE HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE, and 

other Stories. By LANOE FALCONER. 

“ They show a singular cleverness in depicting commonplace 
character, and of raising it to a high point of interest—Miss 
Austen’s great faculty, in short, and rarely found even in 
an inferior degree.”— Anti-Jacobin. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHAT CHEER, O 1” 

THE FOLKS o’ GABGLEN: a Story. 

By ALEXANDER GORDON. Buckram, fl«. 

"A Beries of sketched, slight in character, but admirably 
true to nature.Bright and interesting.”— Scotsman. 


BY ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 

THE MAGIC of the PINEWOODB: a 

Novel. Cloth, 6s. 

“Miss Kettle ahowB no falling off in her power of quiet 
captivation .”—A ihenaeum . 

WITH GORDON in CHINA: being 

Letters from T. Lyster, Lieut. R.E. Edited by E. A. 
LYSTER. With Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 

“ Contain much that is valuable with regard to Gordon. 

The volume has been edited with skill and care, and the 
letterpress is excellent .”—Irish Times. 


HANGING in CHAINS. By Albert 

HART8HORNE, F.8.A. It Blustrations, parchment 
boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 

“ The volume is got up with fastidious taste..Mr. Harto- 

horae has carefully studied the subject, and set forth not only 
its historic outlines, but a large number of illustrative cases, 

coming down to the very latest in this country.The book 

has much more than a dry antiquarian interest.”—Scotoma*. 


THE CENTUBY MAGAZINE. 

Price Is. 4d. 

ConTKSTS FOR JULY, 1891. 

TROVENCAL BULL-FIGHTS. By Joserii Pennell. 
Pictures by the Author. 

MR. CUTTING, the NIGHT EDITOR. By Irvin Ward*an. 
CHATTERTON in HOLBORN. By Ernest Buys. 

THE SQUIRREL INN (Illustrated). By Frank R. 
Stockton. 

ACROSS the PLAIN8 in the DONNER TARTY (1816). 

(Illustrated.) By Virginia Reed Murphy. 

ARRIVAL of OVERLAND TRAINS in CALIFORNIA in 
*49. By A. C. Ferris. 

AT the HARBOUR’S MOUTH. By Walter Learned. 
PARIS: The Typical Modem City. By Albert Shaw. 
TOPICS of the TIME—OFEN LETTERS-BRIC-A-BRAC. 


London : 

T. FISHEli UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 

NEW BOOKS. 

AUTHORISED LIBRARY EDITION . 

CA2SAB’S COLUMN 

A Tale of the Twentieth Century- 

By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, 

Author of “ Ragnarok,” “Atlantis,” &c. 
Crows 8Vo, cloth, 3a. Gd. 


THE BUBAL ECONOMY and Agri¬ 
culture of AUSTRALI A and NEW ZEALAND, m 
seen by ROBERT WALLACE, F.L.S-, F.R.8. Bdm., 
Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh ; Author of “ India in 1887,” “ Farm 
live Stock of Great Britain,” &c. With 8 Maps, 80 Full- 
page Plates, and 20 Text Illustrations. Demy 8vo, doth, 
One Guinea net. 


APPLETON’S EUROPEAN GUIDE 

for ENGLISH-SPEAKING TRAVELLERS. New 
Edition for 1891. 2 vols., (mail crown 8vo, leather 

binding, 20s. 


FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: a Holiday 

Book about Brecknock, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Pem¬ 
broke. By E. A. KILNER. Wit h Illustrations. Oown 
8 vo, doth, 68. 


SALADS and SANDWICHES, giving 

particulars How to Make some thousands of Salads and 
hundreds of Sandwiches. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 6d. 


THE UPPER TEN : a Tale of the very 

best Society. By SEBASTIAN EVANS and FRANK 
EVANS. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1b. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

DONALD ROSS OF HH 

By WILLIAM BLACK 

Author of “ In Far Loehaber,” “ A Princes* of Thole,'’ fa- 
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No. 999, New Series. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

History of the Church of England, from the 

Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. Vol. 

IV., 1553-1558. By Richard Watson 

Dixon. (Routledge.) 

Canon Dixon’s new volume is devoted to the 
reign of Mary. It opens with that “ strange 
interregnum of a fortnight during which 
Northumberland struggled to lift his own 
family into the throne over the unburied 
coffin of Edward VI.”; and it closes with a 
ortrait of the dying Queen, when “she 
eheld the Court passing and repassing, as 
they took the road to Hatfield to salute 
Elizabeth.” 

The interval between these two events is 
the most wretched and shameful period of 
English history. In politics, England was 
little more than a dependency of Spain: 
Philip, it is true, had no regular nor consti¬ 
tutional position, and his duties were limited 
with the utmost care by Gardiner’s treaty; 
but his influence with the Queen was un¬ 
limited ; the whole conduct of our affairs 
was subordinated to his interest, and our 
foreign policy was altogether at his disposal. 
In religion, England was more dependent 
upon the Holy See than it had ever been 
since the minority of Henry III. But the 
peculiar and abnormal relations of the 
Papacy with that sovereign were political 
and secular : Innocent III. had managed 
to become the feudal superior of the English 
king; and his enlarged authority is not the 
measure of his predecessors’ ecclesiastical | 
jurisdiction over the national Church. 
Under Mary the new methods of the counter- 
Reformation were established among us; 
the Legate came over with “pardons ” and 
principles “ from Rome, all hot ”; and all 
the bishops, in fact as well as in theory, 
wore Papal delegates. Calais was lost, 
through the blindness of a feeble and way¬ 
ward administration; the people were dis¬ 
heartened ; and the whole state appeared 
to be at once deprived of good counsel, of 
courage, and of hope. 

“The rest of the reign,” says Canon Dixon, 

“ was spent in a miserable war of efforts of 
recovery; in gathering armaments that seldom 
sailed, in bidding musters that were thinly 
kept by men of hangdog look, in ‘ negotiating 
for foreign mercenaries who never came.’ ” 

Or, as an old writer says, with something 
more of harmony and strength : 

“ The people went to the musters with kerchiefs 
on their heads, they went to the wars hanging 
down their heads, they came from them as men 
dismayed and forlorn.” 

Pestilence and famine were no less de¬ 
structive than the bishops; and the most 


malignant efforts of nature and of grace 
were equally discharged against the pros¬ 
perity of the unhappy kingdom. 

It is of such a period, ill-omened, tem- 
estuous, and cruel, that Canon Dixon has 
ad to write; and it must be allowed that 
he has written with more calmness and dis¬ 
crimination than several of his predecessors. 
We are spared the ordinary flow of senti¬ 
ment for Edward VI., and for the Lady 
Jane. The one was undoubtedly a pre¬ 
cocious youth, if his diaries be authentic; 
and it is probable that both himself and his 
people are to be congratulated, not com¬ 
miserated, for his premature decline. The 
other was an usurper, whatever may have 
been her private virtue, her accomplish¬ 
ments, or her good intention: an usurper, 
because she was not supported by popular 
feeling, nor justified by constitutional 
authority Capax imperii, the beautiful and 
interesting pupil of Ascham can still be 
thought, Maria capacior ; but she committed 
the unpardonable blunder of having reigned, 
and incurred the certain penalty of an 
unsuccessful and unpopular usurpation. 
Although Canon Dixon has no emotion to 
squander upon Edward or on Jane, he offers 
many apologies for Queen Mary and for 
Bonner. 

“Seldom in history,” be says, “have noble 
qualities and bright opportunities fallen in 
failure so utter, so terrible and gloomy. The 
character of Mary was strong and magnanimous: 
her conduct in the selfish relations of life showed 
a rare example of feminine delicacy and pro¬ 
priety: as a sovereign she was of the great 
kind: and before her accession there was no 
person so beloved in the realm.” 

I don’t know precisely what ‘ ‘ the selfish 
relations of life ” can mean; or how 
“delicacy” and “propriety” can ever be 
exhibited in what is “ selfish ” : from a 
clerical instructor, I shall be happy to learn 
that soothing and comfortable knowledge. 
If the words refer to Mary’s uncontrollable 
desire to marry Philip, at any risk to her 
kingdom and her subjects, or to her feverish 
anxiety to possess him always, we may, 
indeed, with Horace, describe her flagrans 
amor et libido as “feminine,” and, with 
Canon Dixon, as “ selfish ” : but it was 
hardly “ delicate ” in her, and where is the 
“ propriety ” ? Instead of “ selfish,” it 
might appear that Canon Dixon should have 
written “ private ” or “ domestic ” ; and in 
early life, as a sister and as a daughter, 
the character of Mary was unimpeachable. 
Not that I would venture myself, with Pole 
and other admirers, to compare her to the 
Virgin Mary: Paul IV. knew not how to 
describe the mature bride of King Philip, 
the betrothed of so many deceased and worn- 
out sovereigns; but in her latter years she 
reminds me too much, I am afraid, of the 
forlorn and phrensied Lydia. Unlike Lydia, 
she may be suspected of a blameless youth; 
but her unquiet maturity and her stormy 
ending have too much resemblance to the 
impotent anguish, to the querulous exit, of 
that anus flebilis et flagrans. 

Canon Dixon’s last phrases, too, are surely 
a satire upon what goes before; it may be 
kindly meant, but is not kindly expressed, 
to say that a most popular heir apparent 
departs as a gloomy ana terrible sovereign. 


Mary, in truth, was not a great sovereign. 
With unbounded popularity, with a splendid 
opening for moderation and for a stable 
settlement, her reign was a miserable 
failure: she reigned, indeed, but never 
ruled; she chose to favour an alien and 
an un-English party, when she might 
have been the leader and the restorer of 
her people; and she died in more than 
contempt, baffled, hated, and disobeyed. 
For her most active agent, Bonner, Canon 
Dixon has undoubtedly prepared a better 
case. Bonner was not so dark as he 
is painted ; his character was not so bloody 
as his reputation. A frank, bluff English¬ 
man, scorning half-measures and theo¬ 
logical subtilties, of a coarse and blustering 
nature, he performed courageously and 
brutally what he had to do. But his 
hectoring way, his loud arguments, his 
personal assaults were all meant in kindness 
to his victims; so too were the beatings in 
the orchard, the discomfortable medicine of 
the stocks, the strait and tedious imprison¬ 
ments in the “ coal-house," with which he 
managed to subdue the resolution of more 
than one aspiring martyr. So argues Canon 
Dixon, and he argues plausibly. Nor are 
his arguments based upon imagination 
alone, but upon documents and statistics; 
and it is clear that Bonner has too often 
received the odium which should have been 
bestowed on Pole. That sophistical rhetori¬ 
cian was not so innocent of the persecution 
as it has been usual to assert, and as he 
evidently desired it to be supposed. Quod 
facit per odium, facit per se, is an axiom of 
the moral theology; and Pole, high in the 
favour of the Queen, and wielding all the 
powers of metropolitan and legate, cannot 
be absolved from the responsibility of the 
persecution. With Pole there came into 
England that new spirit of the counter- 
Reformation, which had been slowly forming 
within the Italian Church, and which was 
officially defined and promulgated at the 
Council of Trent. It is difficult to say 
whether the Jesuits were its inventors, or 
only its most zealous pupils and exponents; 
at any rate, it mounted the Apostolic throne 
in 1555 when Cardinal Car alia was trans¬ 
formed into Paul IV., “ the man who gave 
to the austere spirit that was entering into 
the papacy the bent which it has never lost.” 
And by a consistent modem Romanist, the 
age of Mary should always be admired as 
the most blessed and fruitful epoch in 
English history; for in his eyes the 
independence of the mediaeval bishops 
must often border upon disloyalty and 
schism, but under Mary the genuine 
successors of the Apostles were for the first 
and only time supreme among us. Formed 
upon the latest Italian modes, the bishops 
of the counter-Reformation were commis¬ 
sioned, each like “ a prophet new-inspired,” 
to reveal the true meaning of the evangelical 
precepts and to show how the gospel should 
be practised. For the religion, which was 
established under Mary, was not the 
mediaeval Catholicism which had formerly 
existed under Henry VIH.: as Canon Dixon 
well remarks, “ the papacy existed not • 
henceforth for the Christian religion, as 
under Gregory the Great; but for its own 
claims, which were continually increased.” 
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Canon Dixon has done well to bring out 
thiB distinction between the Catholicism ol 
the mediaeval Churches, and the narrow 
Romanism of the post-Tridentine Church. 
Of the term “ protestant,” when applied to 
Idle Church of England, he says it “declares 
no more than her accidental relation towards 
another church ”; “ it is not found in the 
formularies of the Church of England.” It 
is, perhaps, not historically true to describe 
the Church of England as “ the most ancient 
national Church that has opposed itself to 
the claims of Rome ”; but it is true to 
describe it as the most vigorous and active 
asserter of constitutional independence; and, 
in these days, it may be described as an 
opponent whose organisation and existence 
are something more than national. We 
may assert, however, of the ancient Church 
of England, that it was protestant, not in 
its doctrine, but in its attitude to Rome, 

“ long before the Reformation.” 

In Canon Dixon’s History, it is the per¬ 
sonal element, rather than the controversial 
or the constitutional element, which is 
valuable and for which his readers have to 
thank him. He has pondered his materials 
with the greatest care; he has lived with 
the personages whom he describes, and he 
is able to fill them with human interest. It 
is amusing in his pages to follow the course 
of Pole’s alienation from Paul 1Y.; and, 
indeed, a less vigorous and patient ruler 
might well be exasperated with Pole’s 
verbosity, and with his failure in adminis¬ 
tration. His facile eloquence, his pedantry, 
his bad statesmanship, his obtrusive piety, 
his interminable letters, his elastic con¬ 
science, and his wonderful compromises 
were fortunately rare among English 
public men in the sixteenth century: 
it would be difficult to say whether 
he did most mischief to his friends, to his 
country, or to his Church. Incomparably 

S .ter than Pole is Gardiner, the restored 
op of Wint on an d Mary’s chancellor. 
Under Henry VIII. he had accepted 
Catholicism without the Pope; and he wrote 
a treatise, Be Vera Obedientia, in defence of 
the Anglican position. Under Mary he 
submitted to the papal obedience; but his 
book was turned into English for him, and 
circulated widely; it was always being 
quoted against him by the martyrs. Nor is 
he the only theologian who has been puzzled 
as a “Romanesian” to answer what he 
wrote as an English churchman. Cardinal 
Newman wrote in 1827 : “I must express 
my belief that nothing will satisfy the Roman 
Catholics”; and I would give some such 
answer to the attacks upon Elizabeth and 
Cecil for their compliance during the reign 
of Mary. They did what the great majority of 
the clergy and people did under Henry and 
Edward; they practised themselves what 
they enforced afterwards, that the cere¬ 
monies and the uniformity of religion were 
the affairs of government. For the substance, 
they were either impartial or indifferent; 
or they may have adopted the wise maxim 
of Tiberius: Beorum injuria* Bis curae. Not 
so the body of the people, who objected 
loudly to the alterations in the ritual; 
“ nobody even who understood the Latin 
language could understand the Latin service, 
the priests so champed and chewed their 


words, and posted so fast.” The leading 
martyrs are very distinct in Canon Dixon’s 
pages. Latimer, too old to argue, but 
answering with all his vigour when he is 
pressed, and going bravely to the fire; 
Ridley and Hooper, one argumentative and 
sour, the other gentle and persuasive, both 
dying with prolonged and frightful torment. 
Cranmer is always very human, if not always 
heroic. In the history of his trials we get 
an interesting account of Oxford in the days 
of Mary; and, after all, much must be 
forgiven Cranmer for the sake of his fine 
English. It would be difficult to name a 
prose which is more musical, more direct 
and dignified, more strong and flowing, than 
the prose of Cranmer, the prose of the 
English Litany. 

The same compliment may not be paid 
to the Histories of Canon Dixon: their 
style, I grieve to say it, is the worst 
thing about them. The author is too 
fond of awkward and abstruse inversions, 
which always make his phrases clumsy and 
sometimes obscure. An inversion should be 
even more sparingly used than an allitera¬ 
tion; the force and beauty of either are 
destroyed when they are vulgarised and 
squandered. He is too fond, also, of strange 
words : “ debellate,” “ evitate,” “ nulled ” 
for annulled, are specimens of what I mean. 
It is not witty, nor satirical, but merely 
incorrect, to speak of “ Duke Dudley ” 
instead of “ the Duke of Northumberland.” 
It is worse than incorrect in a theologian, 
an Anglo-Catholic, to speak of people 
“ taking the Mass ” : you may hear Mass, 
if you be a layman; you may say it, if you 
be a priest; but you only receive or take 
the Holy Communion. It is not fair to 
violate the laws of good writing, and to 
distract the reader, by a riddle of this kind: 
“ the brother of the late wife of the deceased 
brother of his departed enemy Somerset.” 
“Vulgarity doubtless,” Canon Dixon says 
of the martyrs, “ the English failing, beset 
and spoiled in many examples the dignity 
of sacrifice ”: vulgarity, that English fail¬ 
ing which we have inherited from our Ger¬ 
manic ancestors, spoils too much, not only 
of our conduct, but of our art, our writing. 
And something that goes very near to vul¬ 
garity often spoils the interest and the 
pleasure, and cannot fail to diminish the 
ermanent value, of Canon Dixon’s laborious 
ut slovenly, discursive, and eccentric 
histories. 

Arthur Galton. 


Pearl: an English Poem of the Fourteenth 
Century. Edited, with a modem render¬ 
ing, by Israel Gollancz. (David Nutt.) 

The Pearl is one of the “ alliterative poems ” 
issued by the Early English Text Society in 
the first year of its existence (1864). Five 
years later a revised edition was published, 
and there seemed little likelihood, at that 
time, of another edition being called for 
outside the Society’s publications. The first 
editor was attracted towards these poems 
chiefly by the dialect in which they were 
written; though ho was not unmindful of 
their literary merit, which recent writers on 
English literature have fully recognised, 
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and to which tho present editor of Per. 
does ample justice. 

Mr. Gollancz has made a full and coe- 
plete study of tho first of these “ allitera¬ 
tive poems,” and he has, wo think, dow 
well to give the results of his valuable 
labours to the general public. His modem 
and rhythmical translation will prove mar 
helpful to the reader who desires to make 
himself acquainted with a poet that, not¬ 
withstanding the archaic form of his 
language, “ stands on the very threshold oi 
modern verse.” It is true, as the editor 
himself admits, that his rendering is often 
periphrastic and free, yet it seldom mis¬ 
interprets the author’s meaning. His 
notes are few, but always acute and 
suggestive. The attempt to connect 
westernays (26.7) “ perversely ” with the 
Old French beslomeis is very ingenious, 
though not altogether convincing. The 
Glossary is a careful piece of work ; its 
only fault is that the meaning assigned to 
some of the words differs from that 
employed in the editor’s modern rendering 
of the poem. Mr. Gollancz has not been 
content to take the text as he found it, but 
has evidently studied the original MS. care¬ 
fully, and has, we gladly note, amended 
some false readings in the earlier edition 
of the Pearl, the most important of which 
are fordokked for fordolked (1.11), my* — emy< 
for uiys (17.5), freach for french (91.6). 

There are many word-puzzles in this 
poem which the editor has not attempted to 
pass over in silence, but has skilfully dealt 
with a number of knotty problems. Here 
and there he has, we venture to believe, 
been somewhat too hasty in his conclusions. 
His weak point is in Middle-English syntax ; 
and, at times, we find him quoting modern 
English or Lowland Scottish idioms, in order 
to settle a construction that can only be 
properly dealt with by a reference to older 
syntactical usage. Thus in 51.9 the phrase 
“ to dare to ” (=to stand in fear of) is com¬ 
pared with Scottish “ to dare at ” a person; 
but the phrase “ to dare to ” in tins sense 
does not, as far as we know, ever occur in 
Early or Middle-English. It is simply the 
editor’s guess, in his endeavour to explain 
some very puzzling lines. Without invent¬ 
ing a new construction, wo must try to ex¬ 
plain tho verb “dare” according to its 
usual acceptation in Middle-English. We 
give tho original with Mr. Gollancz's transla¬ 
tion : 

“ lie lavez hys gyftez as water ot dyche, 

Other gotez of golf that never chaide: 

Hys fraunchyse Is large that ever dard 
To bym that maez In synne re?coghe; 

No blysse becz fro hym reparde; 

For the grace of God. Is gret inoghe.” 

He lavisheth (his) gifts as water from weir. 

Or streams of the deep that never turn. 

Large is man’s franchise, when he hatkft&a 
Him that maketh a rescue in sin: 

No bliss shall be denied to him; 

The grace of God is great enough. 

Briefly, the meaning of the above passage 
is this—God’s gifts are inexhaustible as the 
deep, and endless. His liberality, which 
has ever been unsearchable, abounds to all- 
To the man who makes amendment for sin 
(or repents) no blessing shall be denied, tet 
the grace of God is sufficiently groat, 
writer seems to have had in his mind St. 
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Paul’s exclamation in Rom. xi. 33: “ 0 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out.” 

Charde (51.8) does not signify “ turn,” but 
rather “ has turned aside, ceased, stopped ” ; 
compare Gen. and Ex. 3055, Moyses do 
this weder charen. Dard[e~\ is from the verb 
“dare,” “ to lie hid, to be out of sight,” hence 
“ to be unsearchable? ” The other sense of 
“dare” to tremble, be afraid, also occurs 
in the poem (70-11). 

Mr. Gollancz has missed the true con¬ 
struction of clem (not in the Glossary) in 
69.10: 

“ Hymself ne wroghte never yet non [synne], 
Whether on hymself he con al clem." 

Yet He Himself wrought n’er one sin 
Though He laid claim to all.” 

“Whether on Hymself he con alclem” 
seems to signify “ nevertheless He laid on 
Himself all (men’s sin).” The writer was 
thinking of Isaiah liii. 6: “And the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” 
The following fine in the text is from the 
eighth verse of the same chapter. 

If we look carefully at the rhyming words, 
we find that Jherusalem rhymes with hem 
(beam), drem (dream), as well as with clem, 
so that this last cannot be rendered claim — 
Middle English, cleime. Clem must be re¬ 
ferred to A.S. clceman M.E. clone ; and the 
phrase “cleme uppon” (the wound) in 
Palladius 3 st. 125 may be compared with 
clem on in the passage now under dis 
cussion. 

Another instance of this kind is seen in 
the note on tocz (goes 43. 9). This verb is 
referred to M.E. ton, A.S. icon, and the 
infinitive “to” is supported by a quotation 
from Gawain, 1671, “For hit was negh at 
the terme that he to schude”=for the term 
was close at hand to which he was bound. 
Here “ to ” is a preposition and “ that . . 

. . to ”=to which. For the ellipse after 

schtilde, compare Chaucer’s Knightes Tale 
1696—“But thider he shall by force, and 
ther abyde.” 

The writer (57.6), quoting from Ps. xv. 1-6, 
says two kinds of folk will be saved—the 
righteous man and the innocent.* The 
latter is called “the harmlez hathel” 
(57. 3); and in 1. 9, below, “ innocent men ” 
are alluded to as “hondelyngez harme,” 
rendered by Mr. Gollancz as “ servants 
whose hands,” and in the notes by “ ser¬ 
vant’s arm.” Bearing in mind such 
phrases as “ edye men and arme," the 
expression “ hondelyngez harme ” probably 
signifies “poor innocent underlings,” thus 
corresponding to “ harmlez hathels.” In 
connexion with the allusion to Ps. xv., it 
may be mentioned that the words (58.3) 

“ that takez not her lyf in vayne ” cannot 
mean “ who taketh not his life in vain,” but 
“who taketh not their (neighbour’s) life 
away wantonly,” a very free rendering of 
“ nec fecit proximo suo malum.” 

With regard to the vexed word strothe 
(10. 7), we do not think that it can mean 
“ strawed ” or “ thatched ”; it is too far¬ 
fetched to make “ strothe men ” mean “ men 
sleeping beneath their thatches,” or “ strewed 

* Qui ingreditur tine maculo applies to the spotless 
and innocent; el operatur jiutitiam to the righteous. 


about on the floor asleep.” We feel disposed 
to connect strothe with A.S. striidan. Myrthez 
(12. 7) seems to be an error of the MS. for 
myrchez or merchcz, i.e., marches, borders, or 
shores. Mr. Gollancz suggests “joyous 
shores.” Adyt (30. 1) is a romance form, not 
derived from adihten, compare dyt (contrives, 
57. 9), which may, however, be an error for 
dyzt or dyght. In the phrase “ in blysse to 
Irede ” (35. 7), the last word hardly sig¬ 
nifies “ to revel,” but “ to be nourished or 
nurtured,” representing A.S. brtdan, “to 
nourish,” while hrede (68. 10), “ to stretch 
or sp read,” is from A.S. bra-dan. 

We have here and there had occasion to 
differ slightly in some minor details from 
the views expressed by Mr. Gollancz; but, 
in taking leave of him, we feel that his 
edition of the Pearl is a real gain to English 
scholarship, and we trust that he will before 
long give us further proof of his intimate 
acquaintance with, and interest in, our 
earlier literature by bringing out an editio 
prineeps of an important Middle-English 
text. 

R. Morris. 


Essays of Leigh Hunt. Selected and edited 
by Reginald Brimley Johnson. 

Poems of Leigh Hunt. Selected and edited 
by Reginald Brimley Johnson. (Dent.) 

Seeing that these volumes belong to the 
“ Temple Library,” it is needless to say that 
they are pleasant to the eyes as well as 
good for food. With regard to the volume 
of Essays which contains Mr. Johnson’s 
biographical introduction, we may add that 
it is a book to be desired to make one wise— 
wise, at any rate, concerning one matter 
which cannot be regarded as altogether un¬ 
important, the true character of a man of 
genius to whom thousand of readers owe 
some of the most delightful of their solitary 
hours. I say the matter is one which 
cannot be regarded as altogether unim¬ 
portant, because I have never been able 
to sympathise with, or even to under¬ 
stand, the feeling of those who contend 
that appreciation of literary art should be 
dissociated from personal considerations. 
Literature—especially that literature which 
has the quality of intimacy—is not the 
mere product of an endowment, but the 
expression of a personality. The fact that 
Villon and Wainewright were criminals 
and blackguards does not blind us to the 
other facts, that one wrote fine verso and 
the other fine prose; nay, it even imparts to 
those facts an interest similar to that aroused 
by the examination of a lusus naturae. But 
there is something more than interest— 
there is genuine instructive pleasure—in 
the knowledge that the books of a man like 
Milton or Wordsworth or Lamb are not 
mere books, but revelations, projections of the 
nature behind them ; and that in acquaint¬ 
ing ourselves with the “ works ” we enjoy 
in the truest sense the companionship of the 
worker. I make no excuse for devoting 
what may seem a disproportionate amount 
of space to Mr. Johnson’s introductory 
apologia, because it does not merely justify 
personal emotion; it quickens and in¬ 
tensifies a general delight. 

To those who know them, Hunt’s life and 


character, though not faultless, are so win¬ 
ning and attractive that, at the first blush, 
they find it difficult to understand how it is 
that the writers who have treated Hunt 
sympathetically have one and all assumed, 
as if under compulsion, an attitude of 
polemical vindication. The difficulty is, 
perhaps, not so great as it really seems. 
The very qualities which constituted 
Hunt’s charm for those who were admitted 
to his intimacy are qualities so apt to 
degenerate into their defects that the world 
is ready, upon the slightest encouragement 
from those who speak with authority, to 
take the existence of the defects for granted, 
or at any rate to accept it as proved on the 
evidence of malicious or, more probably, 
ignorant rumour. In this respect Hunt has 
been singularly unfortunate, especially so 
inasmuch as the blow which has undoubtedly 
inflicted the most widespread and permanent 
injury upon his reputation with the world at 
large was struck, not wilfully by an enemy, 
or aimlessly by a stranger, but carelessly by a 
friend and admirer. In the brief space at his 
command, Mr. Johnson has been compelled 
to confine himself to vitally essential material, 
and to omit much that in a fuller narrative 
would have been found not merely interesting 
but significant; but he would have made a 
serious mistake had he ignored the effect 
iroduced by what may be called the great 
Ikimpole libel. “A lie which is half a 
truth is ever the blackest of lies,” and the 
popular belief that Leigh Hunt served as a 
model for the sentimental sponger who is 
such a prominent figure in Dickens’s Bleak 
House owes its injurious effect to the fact 
that it is not wholly baseless. When Leigh 
Hunt was dead, and when nearly every one 
who knew him by name only had become 
assured that in the person of Harold 
Skimpole was to be found a portrait drawn 
from the life, the creator of Skimpole pub¬ 
lished in an early number of All the Year 
Round a remorseful confession that he had 
indeed, for artistic purposes, decorated his 
imaginary scoundrel with some of “ those 
graces and charms of manner” which were 
characteristic of his living friend, but that 

he had no more thought, God forgive him ! 
that the admired original would ever be charged 
with the imaginary vices of the fictitious 
creature than he has himself ever thought of 
charging the blood of Desdemona and Othello 
on the innocent Academy model who sat for 
Iago’s leg in the picture.” 

Of course the rhetoric of the passage is in 
the writer’s most strained and effusive 
manner, but this was Dickens’s way; and, 
allowing for the way, there is no mistaking 
the accent of sincerity. True, Mr. Saints- 
bury’s account of the affair is that Thornton 
Hunt “ forced from Dickens a contradiction, 
or disavowal, with which I am afraid the 
recording angel must have had some little 
difficulty”; but surely it is difficult to believe 
that Dickens could have been “forced” 
into a bogus confession of culpable care¬ 
lessness, expressed in a statement which was 
from beginning to end a gratuitous and 
elaborate perjury. 

Apart from the Skimpole legend, Hunt’s 
fame has suffered most from the accounts of 
his relations with Byron, which have been 
given with varying degrees of misrepre* 
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sentation by Byron’s numerous biographers 
who have held briefs for their somewhat 
unheroic hero, and have repeated each 
other’s blunders with a tiresome iteration. 
The true story of the Italian episode in 
Hunt’s life, compiled from documents easily 
accessible to all the world, was briefly told 
rather more than four years ago by the 
present writer (London Quarterly Review, 
January, 1887); and though Mr. Johnson 
tells it still more briefly, his one short 
paragraph is a concise statement of facts 
which amply suffices to dispose of the 
absurd fiction that Hunt was the recipient 
of favours from Byron which he repaid 
with the basest ingratitude. In this affair, 
indeed, the defence is easy, because the 
case for the prosecution lacks even the half 
truth which is often so difficult to deal with. 
In his transactions with Byron Hunt was not 
the benefited but the injured party; and in 
after years he regretted the publication of 
his book on Lord Byron and Sit Con¬ 
temporaries simply because his kindly spirit 
prompted him to regard with exaggerated 
disfavour the utterances of a mood of 


natural resentment. Perhaps if he had ex¬ 
pressed no regret at all, but had stuck 
to his guns, he might have been 
judged less harshly; for, by a certain un¬ 
worldly recklessness of candour which en¬ 
deared him to those who knew him, Hunt 
more than once put weapons into the hands 
of those who knew him not, and they, 
applying a generally sound rule to a 
particular instance in which it does not hold 
good, have said in effect, “ If this or that is 
confessed, something more must remain 
behind.” Only by such a method of in¬ 
terpretation could Mr. Saintsbury have 
arrived at the conclusion that Hunt himself, 
in the Autobiography and Correspondence, 
supplies evidence for the charges which it 
has become fashionable to bring against 
him. The fact is, that Hunt’s “ confessions” 
are to be accepted with caution, not because 
they are uncandid or incomplete, but because 
they are too injudiciously unguarded, be¬ 
cause in writing about himself, as in writing 
about everything else, he seems to take 
it for granted that he is chatting to a 
company of friends, not holding converse 
with a police constable who is listening with 
a view to the witness-box. 

Mr. Johnson’s biographical sketch does 
justice to Hunt the man, his selections do 
satisfactory all-round justice to Hunt the 
essayist and poet; but in his work, as in 
most works of this kind, both the inclusions 
and the exclusions lend themselves to not 
unreasonable criticism. This remark applies 
specially to the prose volume, though it is 
only fair to admit at the outset that Mr. 
Johnson has bad peculiar difficulties to con- 
tend with. Hunt differs from the majority 
of writers, inasmuch as his best work is by 
no means always identical with his most 
characteristic work; and therefore an editor 
engaged in the task of representative selec¬ 
tion has to choose whether he will give 
prominence to special excellence or special 
idiosyncrasy. It is clearly his duty to ignoro 
neither, since acquaintance with both is 
essential; and in this respect Mr. Johnson 
is certainly free from reproach, for he has 
given us both ^matter which is noticeably 


good and matter which is noticeably 
Huntian. But—whether on principle or by 
accident I cannot say—he has allotted much 
more space to the latter than the former, 
a proceeding which seems to me a viola¬ 
tion of the true order of proportion. If 
one were compelled to characterise Hunt’s 
literary maimer by a single epithet, one 
would describe it as a “chatty” manner. 
Indeed, this was Hunt’s own word—witness 
the memorable letter in which he so terribly 
alarmed Mr. Macvey Napier by proposing 
to write “ a chatty article ’’ for the Edin¬ 
burgh. Review. Now, chattiness itself is a 
good thing; but when a man writes con¬ 
stantly and hastily under the inspiration of 
the res angusta domi it is apt to degenerate 
into chatter, which is by no means so good; 
and such degeneration is not infrequent in 
Hunt’s work, especially when he let himself 

g o in elaborate discourse upon some in- 
erently trivial theme. When he wrote con 
amort of his favourite authors and books 
he almost invariably chatted; when he 
about “ Getting up on 
Mornings ” or “ Seamen on Shore,” 


Cold 

he was tolerably sure to lapse into chatter 
somewhere. Mr. Johnson not only gives 
equal honour to both classes of work, but 
even a certain advantage to that which is 
inferior. The selections from the purely 
critical cauteries, in which—after the delight¬ 
ful Autobiography—Hunt is seen at his best, 
are not deficient in quantity, but they leave 
a rather irritating feeling of scrappiness. 
Many of them are too brief to be at all 
satisfying, and several of the most interest¬ 
ing —“ An answer to the question, ‘ What 
is Poetry ?’” “ Wit and Humour,” and 
“ Gray ”—are so cut down that Mr. Johnson 
is occasionally compelled to interpolate a 
word or two to secure intelligibility, while 
on the other hand a long essay like that on 
“ Coaches,” which (pace Charles Lamb) is 
by no means good throughout, is left un¬ 
mutilated. 

The volume of poetical selections—in 
which are to be found the prefaces to Hunt’s 
various periodicals and a capital biblio¬ 
graphy—yields little material for remarks 
which have even a savour of complaint. 
Personally, I regret the absence of the 
lines “ To a Spider running across a Room,” 
which appeared in the third number of The 
Liberal, and provide as good an example as 
could well be found of Hunt’s touch in light 
serio-comic satirical verse; but preferences 
are so various that any omission stands a 
chance of being resented by somebody. There 
is, however, one poem wanting which ought 
not to be absent from any selection which 
professes to represent Hunt’s poetical con¬ 
tribution to literature—“The Fish, the Man, 
and the Spirit.” The special omission is 
inexplicable, for it seems impossible that 
Mr. Johnson could have overlooked the 
poem, and incredible that, knowing it, he 
should deliberately have sot it aside. Its 
conception has such freshness of fancy, and 
the execution is such a perfect example of 
the adaptation of artistic means to a worthy 
imaginative end, that it must be regarded 
as one of Hunt’s masterpieces. If, as seems 
the only possible explanation, Mr. Johnson 
has been repelled by tho fantastic treatment 
of the first of the three connected sonnets, a 


second glanco would have sufficed to con¬ 
vince him that this, so far from being a 
blemish, is absolutely a necessity to tho 
production of an effect the nature of which 
is not realised until the work is surveyed as 
a whole. 

1 hope that the two or three complaints 
in which I have indulged—perhaps with 
needless elaboration—will cast no suspicion 
upon the sincerity of my gratitude for two 
most delightful volumes, by which Ur. 
Johnson has put all Hunt lovers deeply in 
his debt. Somo books are bought, but not 
read; others are read once and never re¬ 
turned to; others, again, aro taken down 
from the shelves, say, onco in a decade; hut 
these are books whose happy lot it will be 
to become companions, intimates, familiar 
friends. Even Hunt’s chatter has an agree¬ 
able quality, and his best chat is good talk 
which appeals to us irresistibly iu any and 
every mood. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


The History of Sicily from the Earlmt 

Times. By E. A. Freeman. Vols. I. and 

II. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

(Third Notice .) 

Few things have escaped Mr. Freeman's 
acuteness and research, and it is only when 
he has to deal with branches of knowledge 
which lie out of the track of his previous 
studies that his learning is at fault. In 
questions of anthropology and ethnography, 
as we have already seen, it is possible for 
him to err;. it is the same, to some extent, 
with numismatics, epigraphy, and the phy¬ 
sical sciences. He is at home with his 
books, but shows there is some truth in 
Prof. Mahaffy’s allegation that even eminent 
English Hellenists are found to be helpless 
in face of a Greek inscription. Thus, when 
he comes across the dedication by Hieron to 
Olympian Zeus of an Etruscan helmet from 
the spoils taken at Cumae, which, hanging 
as it does in the entrance gallery of the 
British Museum, is perhaps the best known 
of all Greek inscriptions, it is curious to 
find him observing, with an air of surprise, 
that to one to whom Greek comes most 
commonly in the form of printed books 
“ there is something really startling in the 
look of an inscription such as this,” as if 
Hieron could be expected to write in the 
Greek minuscule of the eleventh century a.d., 
which we happen to have adopted for our 
printed books. 

Want of familiarity with tho elements of 
epigraphic science is shown by the repeti¬ 
tion, without comment, of the impossible 
story that the letter Omega was invented by 
Simonides—a story disproved by the fact that 
the letter Omega was first used in the Ionic 
alphabet, appearing in an inscription from 
Miletus written before Simonides was born; 
while eighty-two years after his birth it had 
not yet reached Dorian Sicily, as is shown 
by the dedication on Hieron’s helmet, where 
it is replaced by a clumsy substitute. So< 
also, the attribution to Heracles of the lion’s 
skin, the club and the bow, originated in 
the East rather than in Sicily, as Mr. Free¬ 
man suggests (H. 152). As early as the 
seventh century, Peisander, the Rhodian, in 
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his poem on the exploits of Heracles, gives each other by considerable intervals, and out what the real tongue of the Sikels was.” 
him, doubtless from ancient monuments, the hence offering no obstacle to an enemy’B It has been already shown that it is a very 
lion’s skin, the club, and the bow. Mr. approach. dubious proposition that the Sicels spoko 

Freeman lamonts that “ we do not know the Mr. Freeman endeavours to explain why Latin; but if they did, we ought to write 

Semitic name of the greatest Semitic city on the Greeks did not occupy such an attractive Sicel, and not Sikel, as k was not a Latin 
Sicilian soil ” (I. 302). But if, as seems site as the peninsula of Xiphonia—a site letter. Moreover, the Sicels themselves, as 
possible, we may attribute the coins with apparently as desirable as the island of we see by their coins, used the Greek 
the legond aia to Palermo, we should have Ortygia. He finally acknowledges that his and not the Latin alphabet, 
for the settlement on the Conca d’Oro the attempt “ is hardly satisfactory, but it is not We should have been glad of the familiar 

appropriate Semitic name of the “shore” easy to suggest anything better” (I. 389). name Palermo or even Panormus; but Mr. 

or “coast.” The obvious explanation is the want of any Freeman might have been content with 

Mr. Freeman misunderstands his own spring of fresh water at the extremity of Panormos without indulging, with wearisome 

authority when he says Mr. Head implies the long peninsula. The haven of Xiphonia iteration, in the affectation of calling it “ The 
“that the Sikiliot Greeks adopted a non- might be as good as the haven of Ortygia; All Haven.” So “New City,” instead of 
Hellenic standard for their coins.” This but it was the copious, never-failing fountain Carthage, is all very well for once, but 

was not the case except so far as all the of Arethusa which made possible the great- when frequently repeated it becomes tire* 

Greek standards were obtained from the ness of Syracuse. The all-important ques- some. In like manner it is pedantic to sub- 
East. The Aeginetic was derived from the tion of the water supply is one which Mr. stitute for the familiar name of Corfu the 
Phoenician silver stater, while the Attic, Freeman leaves out of account in discussing archaic term Korypho. In vain we look for 
Euboic, or Corinthian standard, which the causes why certain sites were selected, the familiar names of Selinunto, Girgenti, 
replaced the Aeginetic in Sicily, was ulti- and why, with the increase of population, Solanto, and Taormina, and have to be 
mately of Babylonian origin. The first it became necessary, as in the case of Mineo content with Selinous, Akragas, Solous, and 
Siceliot standard was the Aeginetic, which and Paliea (H. 366), to abandon lofty but Tauromenion. 

was followed in the earliest corns of Zancle, arid sites for others less defensible but It is annoying to find the great central 
Naxos, and Himera, as well as in those of with a more adequate supply of water. street of Palermo—we beg pardon, of the 
Cumae. It should also have been noted The remark about the Civitas Ruthenorum “ All Haven ”—perhaps the noblest street 
that the early coins of Naxos, which follow (I. 508) seems to be a grim joke—grim in the world, not once mentioned by any of 
the Aeginetic standard used in Cumae and Dut dangerous, as some of his readers may its familiar names. Of course we do not ask 
Etruria, exhibit the Latin X and not the take it as an inexplicable blunder, and for the modem official designation, “Via 
Greek Xi. But when the Aeginetic weight others as a valuable piece of information. Vittorio Emanuele ”; but to call it only by 
standard was exchanged for the Attic, the The injunction Pythagoras gave his disciples the Norman name, Via Marmorea, or the 
Attic 3 replaced the earlier X. That, after to abstain from beans can hardly be called Arabic Casr, is an affectation. Locally 
the introduction of coinage, there was an “ one of his most mysterious precepts.” It called the Cassaro, it is known to all Sicilian 
effective commercial intercourse between was a plain parable advising them to keep travellers as the Toledo, a name Phoenician 
Sicily and Central Italy is shown by the aloof from politics, of the same class as our in origin and significance, and historically 
fact that the unit of the earliest Etruscan Lord’s warning to His disciples to beware interesting as having been imported from 
silver coins is identical in weight with the of the leaven of the Pharisees. the greatest of the European lands which 

Sicilian silver litra of 13J grains. Mr, Mr. Freeman necessarily fails in his futile the Phoenicians conquered to designate the 
Freeman does not seem to be aware of Dr. attempt to write Greek names with a Latin greatest street in the greatest of the Euro- 
Deecke’s allegation that the change in the alphabet in what he calls Greek fashion, pean cities which the Phoenicians founded. 
Etruscan coins to the weight-standard of To use a Latin alphabet according to the It is because this book is so great, because 
Syracuse dates from the decisive defeat of rules of Latin orthography, is, he says, a it must be ranked among the most important 
the Etruscans by Syracuse at Cumae. The “ superstition against which all sound study historical works of our own generation, 
theory is not universally accepted; but even of language, all sound study of history, because it cannot fail to become the standard 
if the Syracusan standard was partially must for ever strive.” Surely a sound study work on the subject, that it has seemed 
adopted in Etruria before the fight at Cumae, of orthography and some acquaintance with worth while to devote so large a space to 
the change is a striking proof of the growing the history of the alphabet might also be its few shortcomings. If Mr. Freeman 
commercial importance of Syracuse. useful. When he writes tii erOn he is not, could moderate his political and ethnic 

Mr. Freeman seems to be unacquainted as he imagines, writing Greek fashion. His hatreds, if to his own massive erudition and 
with the important Phoenician inscriptions use of the circumflex shows that he is using rugged honesty he would add a few small 
from Sicily, six of which (two of con- an alphabet which does not contain symbols literary graces, above all the supreme merit 
siderable length) are reproduced in the for Eta or Omega, and the symbol H of lucidity and simplicity, if he would reao- 
Corpus Intcriptionum Semiticarum , and, to- denotes in Greek a vowel and not an aspirate, lutely eschew allusiveness, pedantries, affec- 
gether with two others—presumably for- If he had used Theta, or even Thorn, he tations, and the “ barbarism ” of using 
geries—are discussed by Schroder and would be writing Greek fashion, but the English words in senses which they do not 
Ugdulena, whose important works he has use of th shows that he is necessarily writing bear in English—if, in short, he would 
omitted to notice. Facsimiles of these in- Latin fashion, because he is using a Latin supplement his own historical virtues with 
scriptions, as well as autotype reproductions and not a Greek alphabet. the literary charms of Mr. Froude’s match, 

of a few of the more notable Sicilian coins, He writes Xerxes, Oarthage, Hamilkar, less style, his works would find more readers, 
would have added greatly to the interest and Hannibal. On his own principles, “ all because they would be easier to read. But 
and value of the book. sound study of language and all sound in any case it must be hoped that the 

A few similar oversights may here be study of history ” should Hhve taught him remaining volumes, some of which we are 
noticed. Mr. Freeman accepts without that Persian names should be written Per- told are in an advanced state of prepara* 
question the curious blunder of Strabo, who sian fashion and Punic names Punic fashion, tion, may follow at no distant interval, 
thought there were gold mines in the volcanic Cuneiform and Punic types are to be had; Isaac Tayloe. 

frlo of Ischia (II. 251). It is impossible but at all events_he might have given us __ 

that the latomie of Syracuse could have Khshayarsha for Xerxes, or even the Asiatic . ''~~“ 

been designed or intended as defensive form Ahasuerus, which we have in the Book „ ^ HE jj^ximinton Libbaby ”_ Riding. 

works. They are plainly mere quarries, of Esther. Carthage should be Qrthdst, as B Capt Robert Weir, Riding Master,’ 
excavated at the spot nearest to Ortygia on its own coins, or, at least, Karthada, Q. r 

where good building stone is found. For Cartago, or KarkMdon; Hamilkar should ' ' ' T . 

purposes of defence the enormous depth of be Himlgrt, and Hannibal Hnb‘ol or Polo. By J. Moray Brown. (Longmans.) 
130 feet would not be required, and a Hnbaal. This volume, as usual with the series to 

shallow continuous trench, such as we find As for the native Sicel names, he says : which it belongs, is written by a number of 
at Epipolae, would have sufficed; whereas “As I write Greek names Greek fashion, I authors, whose work varies greatly in 
the latomie are isolated pits separated from write Sikel names Latin fashion, to point quality. 
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The editor states that the object of the 
S .,U» is to produce a 
the inexperienced man can turn 
motion on all British sports and pastimes. 

^ at , • i Weir’s information on 

Captain lvobert vveirs -Horseman- 

c^Uc; W 

ai P complete practical ignorance, alter going 
through that painful Pe^^ifficuit to 
could have been in rf 

imagine any sane man, <F" k g forpx teted 
the art of riding, going e{ore cdear that 
instructions; and i ^ Captain 

encyclopaedic informa 0 j p dace 0 n 

Weir attempts to i' u P , ^ better have 

such subjects, and wouUto by 

been omitted. Thi 5_ B tedious 

the same author, artju ^ deBCript ions 

technicality. And, B d - y. wovd d re ally 
are relegated to teaching in print, 

s%* -«•“,-a.s sss 

pwfit, is meant to constitute ‘W«'“ 

It tlii to 

able chapters are thrown map 
reward the weary r0 a ‘ g dd j e Horse, by 
The chapter on the ^ nb m tohi8 chapter 

Mr. Watson, is not compa O g ort in 

on Race the ^ gugolk . 8 Riding 

the book, which, w t d beside 

to Hounds may beJmrl >Q P^ 

Apperleys article 0< i thud5 

same subjects J 7 Englishmen Lord 
however, that Polonial Horse will 

Onslow’s chapter on interesting con- 

bo found to bo the m«t * ^ Jt of 
tnbntion to t lte „„ tipo dos is to 

racing and nun tug English sportsmen; 
some extent fl0V f New Zealand 

and the cleverness' 8 *°™ ^ riders in 
horses and th -®P. should alter the 

Mg ° li „tfnS ^s“ nntry rid.J., «1» 
C™ bblmito looked on Hire «. Ik. i«**- 

sAiJtSSi 

Moray Brown comp te illustrations an 

aafea 

^jwrsjrsaaai- 

SSti ss*“; 

and where all the artists empioyed are so 
mood it seems invidious to award. the pal 
fo any one of them. The lUustrations.to 
the chapter on the colonial horse, by Mr. 
Stuart Allan, are very characteristic; the 
matures of English hunting and racing, by 
hfr. Giles, are simply perfect m their way; 
and yet the spirited sketches by Mr. Dadd 
of polo and its various incidents must, 1 
think, be set down as best when all are 

g00,:1, James Iknes Minchin. 


new novels. 

”wob' r “to* BUckV) 

a mu, r«. By o- A =”*• In 2 

vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Brio BriyWy ,.. B, H. Bite H.gg«d. 

ThfofdU did not Marry. By Doff os 
Hardy. (Hutchinson.) 

Sir George. By Florence Henmker. 

A^uf B, rEQPrlOS AP02INH2. 

nTnta^'lZ'yif By Tbeodom 

c. Elmslie. (Ward & Downey.) 

Sunny Storic*. By James Payn. (Chatto 
& Windus.) _ „ 

In Tk, Horn,it, 

appears not « lab orious chronicler. This 
sense, but as a la we ll as the 

n nd rV»is preferable to The 

mr.it. 4 as 

5: nn “““Sfo^roi 

do not object oron to objo'ting 

still more, Ike«fSe“emii. '«A 

“HFIS-^SbS 

5r«SS“i:£iaffiisrE 

rator of this st y man w ho saves 

EVwominrt.w^ 

under the “ Father’s ” guidance, gone m for, 
and takes to Atheism or something like . 
Finally, after considerately waiting to see 
her sister Mab married, she commits suicide. 

Rosie’s story is the most melancholy element 

—or 6 segment—of The Hermits of Meek 
but it isTlso that which is best worked out. 
Diana Vining has the makings 
Junoesque heroine in her; but as she fig"*'® 8 
here she is rather hard and unsympathetic 
while Mab, Bosie’s sister, is a trifle too 
inane The details of the experiment 
made by the hermits would be interesting 
te a work descriptive of Anglican monas- 
ticism, but they are rather out of place in 
a novel 


cramped when he wasted time in describing 
modern Bath, and te sneering at it in this 
fashion: 


rasniou; 

“ So impressed are the inhabitants with the 
idea that external dirt is an evidence of mtesd 
respectability that they make no effort to 
brishten the houses by window decorations 
and nowhere else are dingy blmds tte role and 
clean blinds the exception as at Bath. 

His hero, Philip Clitheroe, is the familiar 
noble young man who, discovering, as he 
thinks, 3 his mother engaged ui a 
to defraud a young womjm of her rights k 
his sake declines to benefit by any sudi 
trickery,’tells his mother indignantly of the 

from V her andkom^glaTd. Of mumjis 

wreck and its eequ . ^ ow Rhjlip 

sr-r-Swi 

made unscrupulous, J 0 ^ n d her delight- 
high-spirited Englis g i I! 

fully French compamon, are very 

sketched; while the ' > ^ ^agf- 

Mrs. CUtheroe—steals out of ® ^ utmos , 

register the leaf whi [ th* f 

Sortance to ConsUnce^on^f^ 

thorough - going scoun^e ^ j 
readers get 

Hidden Foe does not snow 
at his best. _ , 


a novel. 

Mr. Henty would seem to have set himself 
deliberately in A Hidden Foe to curb bis 
power of manufacturing and depicting ad¬ 
venture, so that it should not be said of him 
that, while writing a book ostensibly tor 
adults, he had in reality produced one for 
boyB. Perhaps in consequence of this, A 
Hidden Foe is a somewhat conventional 
story, with an essentially conventional plot. 
Mr. Henty must, indeed, have felt himself 


Mr.BiderHa g gardmayn 8 ^ &i 

imagination than Mr. riS 1* 

BrigUeyes does not jw t ^ 
able to produce a better itilBa te 
old or of the new sort. Bf^ ^ e 
slaughter, athleticism, ,r. 

sentfally auimailove,mwhichMr -^ 

delights in the disgu ^ n0< ied 08 ° 
Saga. A few heads^ ar ^ sloI iesof 
more nor less than on ^ jj^t 

almost every chapter, md ^ p lou 

is as readable eB Be^ ^onalUyn; 
almost modern in its c0 ^ e 8on t be b»« 
Brighteyes, Thorgnm ^ in 1c* 
and unluckiest man that uv^, , 

before ‘‘ Thangbrand, .^’, ^ ^ 
preached the White (j u flrada tl e 
Lgl^witih two wom^ rle8S) J 

born in the same SUdis^ 
sisters, for although w it 

the Fatherless, she wm 4ftUgW 

stood to be the ^ 

Groa the Witch and Ag* K bo« 
the Priest of .^^ffthe offsp 0 ®* 
daughter, Hudruda, GudrU d a , buj 

marriage. “hemes to get J 

hild loves him, a g he conducts be 
her possession. Ww > ^ v0U ld 
a sensual woman of only 1 

herself in the &*&£$***. 

sensual woman of f t ; a i killed ’ 

contrive to have her rtvm ^ j, 
of an enormous swote. tcS d 

adventures of Eric wj-ggfl 

, Panza, SkeOlagnm Lambewu, 
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the admirer of Mr. Rider Haggard must 
follow these up himself. He will probably 
be thoroughly exhausted before he gets half 
through them. Eric Brighteyes is, in our 
judgment, tho poorest book its author has 
written. 

Miss Duffus Hardy has curiously mis¬ 
named her new story. It should have been 
styled not The Girl he did not Marry , but 
The Boys she did not Marry. For Hazel 
Marsh is the leading personage in the story; 
and she is engaged in turn to Charlie Tem- 
est, to Norman Holyoake, and to Philip 
hester, who “ talked of impersonal subjects 
to his betrothed, discussed literature and 
high art and political economy—strove to 
enlighten the darkness of her mind on as¬ 
tronomy, ethnology, and the occult sciences.” 
Yet she marries nobody and runs away with 
nobody. She has indeed a chance of an 
elopement, when, owing to an accident, she 
can only be said to “ have been good- 
looking once.” Charlie Tempest, very much 
married to “ a good specimen of the brilliant 
yet delicate type of American beauty,” with 
“ wavy blonde hair and a charming figure 
shown to advantage by a tight-fitting tailor- 
made walking dress, elegant and striking 
in its perfect simplicity,” asks Hazel to go 
off with him in his yacht. She refuses, 
whereupon Charlie goes off with some 
friends and is drowned. The Girl he 
did not Marry is, in truth, a rather dull 
story, in spite of Hazel’s agonies and 
troubles, and the extraordinary amount of 
fashionable dressing and undressing to be 
found in it. 

“ There was nothing ” we are told, “ that Hazel 
disliked more than being brought into contact 
with the ‘ masses ’; but a ‘ class ’ crowd, 
especially in evening toilette, she enjoyed all 
the more that now and then in such a crowd, 
in the glare of gas-light, roving eyes must fall 
upon her face, and were likely to linger there.” 

Miss Duffus Hardy, like Hazel, evidently 
prefers the “classes” to the “masses”— 
especially when “ the classes ” are dis¬ 
tinguished by “ the costly elegance of dress 
—which displays the ‘superb abundance’ 
of snowy arms and shoulders.” The Girl 
hr did not Marry is a story to be read in 
what the Solicitor-General—in his capacity 
as Sir Edward Clarke—differentiates as 
What-is-called-Society. 

So far as plot goes, Sir George is a very 
commonplace novel. It is, indeed, the 
familiar story of an old man supplanting a 
young one in the affections of nis ward. 
Sir George Gresham, however, is different 
from most oldsters of his class, in that 
his treachery to his nephew Harold is not 
intentional. It is not so much that he 
courts Olive Garforth, as that Olive falls 
out of love with Harold and in love with 
him. Sir George is, indeed, a very elegant 
and refined version of the almost too fami¬ 
liar and helpless “ Oh! the pity of it! ” 
The final blinding of its unfortunate hero- 
villain seems a rather unnecessary aggra¬ 
vation of his troubles. 

The name of the latest addition to the 
“ Pseudonym Library ’’ is idyllic, and cer¬ 
tainly there is a great deal of very sweet 
simplicity in Amaryllis. The plot is boy- 
and-girlish to a, fault, Two old modern 
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Greeks—Messrs. Aristides and Anastasius— 
enter into a conspiracy to make their young 
folks Stephen and Amaryllis fall in love 
with each other. They succeed. That is 
all, except that the scene of Amaryllis is 
laid in a pretty corner of Greece, and that, 
in addition to an incident in which a revolver 
plays a curious part, the book contains a 
fair amount of passable Arcadian—but not 
quite Theoeritean—verse. 

Had The Little Lady of Lavender appeared 
during the gift-book season-—as it perhaps 
ought to have done—it would to a certainty 
have achieved a phenomenal success; for it 
is one of the best stories intended for, or 
at least about, children that have appeared 
since Little Lord Fauntleroy, which indeed it 
recalls in tone, though not in plot. But it 
would be unfair to tell how little Evangeline 
Herbert penetrates into the castle of the 
ogre, alias Captain Ransom, and conquers 
him, how she brings her father and mother 
together, and how generally she plays the 
part of a “ Christmas angel.” No sweeter, 
healthier, more humorous, or less maudlin 
story of this particular kind has ever been 
published. 

Mr. Payn always maintains—although he 
might easily rise above—a certain standard 
of excellence, and especially of humour, in 
the sketchy stories he writes for magazines, 
and republishes at intervals in volume form. 
So not much need be said of the first section 
of this book, containing the Sunny Stories 
which give a title to the whole, except that 
they are up to the usual mark. “ Dauntless 
Kitty,” in particular, shows admirably how 
a reputation may be made under false 
pretences, and the dog-fancying White¬ 
chapel hero of “Mrs. Blodgers’ Apology” 
is one of Mr. Payn’s best sketches of 
low-life. In the second part of the volume, 
“ Gleanings from Dark Annals,” Mr. Payn, 
however, sets himself to give the air of 
geniality to the gruesome, and succeeds 
wonderfully. Some of the chapters, such as 
“ Modern Amazons,” “ Inadequate Motive,” 
and “Coming to Life again,” prove how 
detective fiction ought to be—though it very 
seldom is—written. 

William Wallace. 


SOME ECONOMICAL BOOKS. 

The Principles of State Interference. By 
David Q. Ritchie. (Sonnenschein.) This little 
volume is a reprint of some clever and brightly- 
written review articles on Herbert Spencer, 
J. S. Mill, and T. H. Green from the Neo- 
Hegelian liberal point of view. Mr. Ritchie 
seems to make out very convincingly, as 
against Mr. Spencer, that English liberals, 
when they abandon the doctrine of laisser-faire, 
do not necessarily give up the essential prin¬ 
ciples of Liberalism nor adopt those or the 
opposite party. He is equally successful in 
snowing that the theory of organic evolution 
has nothing to say against sanitary legislation 
or against State education. He also makes out 
a good case against Mill’s belief, shared to a 
certain extent by Mark Pattison, that an 
a priori philosophy is the natural ally of 
Toryism. In this connexion, the points of 
agreement between T. H. Green’s ethics and 
Utilitarianism are well brought out. But the 
criticism of Mill’s doctrine of Liberty is far 
too alight, and a summary reference to Sir 
J. F. Stephen’s volume capnpt be held jo 
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exonerate the controversialist from the duty of 
making an independent examination. As Green 
said of Hegel’s Logic, “ it will all have to be 
done over again.” 

Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 

By David Ricardo. Edited by E. C. K. Conner. 
(Bell.) Mr. Gonner has done a service to that 
numerous class of readers who are content 
with the chief treatise of a great author, and 
make no demand for his complete works. The 
editor has provided an explanatory preface, a 
running commentary (with collation of texts, 
&c.), and an apologetic appendix. The whole 
is carefully, loyally, and intelligently done. 
The rearrangement of chapters (on p. xxvi.) is 
only one out of many instances where the 
student gets valuable help from this edition ; 
and, if the complaint might be made that Mr. 
Gonner leaves his readers too little to do for 
themselves, he would no doubt reply that 
Ricardo, like Sophocles, cannot be made too 
easy. Like every writing on Ricardo, these 
commentaries are full of debateable matter. 
The attempt (on pp. xlviii., xlix-.) to show that 
Ricardo in his theory of value erred no more 
by pursuing one extreme than the mathe¬ 
matical economists by pursuing the other, 
seems to imply the belief that a middle 
way must be the way to truth, without 
regard to its breadth or narrowness. The 
attempt to confine the theory of rent to cases 
where there are different grades of fertility 
(p. lv.) seems unfortunate. If the fertility 
were uniform, but land yielded a greater profit 
than manufacture, then land would yield a 
rent. In this, as in other points, the weight of 
modem criticism bears on the whole in favour 
of Malthus, and not of Ricardo. As regards 
Ricardo’s supposed bias and bad faith in 
writing, there has hardly been in this country 
such a general sympathy with the declama¬ 
tions of Held and other foreign economists as 
to justify Mr. Gonner in devoting so long an 
appendix to the refutation of them. 

The Conflicts of Capital and Labour By 
George Howell. Second and Revised Edition. 
(Macmillan.) So much has happened in the 
industrial world since 1878, the date of Mr. 
Howell’s first edition, that his work has had to 
be “practically re-written," or, at any rate, 
considerably augmented. The author has not 
followed the commendable practice of indicat¬ 
ing all the changes which he has made. For 
the convenience of those who have invested in 
the first edition, we may notice that the new 
matter has often been inserted at the end of a 
chapter. Among fresh contributions to indus¬ 
trial history may be mentioned the analysis of 
the proceedings at recent trades union con¬ 
gresses, and the estimate of the progress which 
co-operation has made during the last few 
years. All new developments do not command 
Mr. Howell’s admiration. He is very severe 
upon the so-called “ new trade unionism.” “ It 
seeks to effect by statute and by municipal law 
what can only be effected by mutual arrange¬ 
ment on equal terms of negotiation.” Mr. 
Howell’s ideal may be summed in the following 
words: 

“ The equitable proportion of work to wages must 
be settled by workmen and employers. . . 

Wrongful claims will be abandoned, and rightful 
dues will be conceded, when fair-minded men on 
both sides sit at the same table on an equal footing, 
to discuss the terms and conditions of employment 
with the view of settling them upon an equitable 
basis.” 

The difficulty of defining what is equitable does 
not obtrude itself on Mr. Howell. Yet it is a 
difficulty which has puzzled philosophers from 
the age of Plato. But alia tract speculations do 
not much trouble Mr. Howell’s cheerful com¬ 
mon sense. His chapter on “ Political Economy 
and Trade Unions’’ still retains passages to 
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which the theoretical purist may take excep¬ 
tion. However, he has made some alterations 
—whioh seem to us improvements—in his 
oritical remarks on political economy. He 
admits that “ a broader and more humane 
political economy” has grown up. It is 
pleasant to think that not only political 
economy and trades unionism, but also Mr. 
Howell’s treatment of both subjects, have 
improved. 

The Labour Movement in America. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. (Heinemann.) The 
contents of this book are not entirely now. 
Severed of the chapters have been published in 
American periodicals; and the whole volume, if 
we mistake not, appeared in its present form in 
the United States two or three years ago. 
But the interesting information with which 
these pages abound is still fresh ; and the good 
advice of which the author is not sparing bears 
repetition. Mr. Ely begins his historical studies 
by a chapter on Early American Communism. 
He gives a graphic and impartial account of 
the Oneida Freelove Community. 

“ Odious as their practices must appear to one 
who believes in the divinity of the monogamic 
family, it seems necessary to admit that they 
lived quietly and peacefully, and conscientiously 
discharged all financial engagements _ so as to 
win the goodwill of many of their immediate 
neighbours.” 

Among existing organisations the “ knights of 
labour ” are particularly distinguished. Their 
federation is of a higher type, Mr. Ely thinks, 
than the ordinary trades union. They justify 
their namo by the chivalry with which they 
have defended the cause of women. Mr. Ely’s 
picture of the Internationalists is less reassuring. 
Their organ, Most’s Freiheit, advocates a new 
genealogy traced from mothers, whose names, 
and not that of the fathers, descend to the 
children ; “ in order that the old family may 
completely abandon the field to free love.” 
Here are some extracts from an article headed 
“ Revolutionary Principles ”:— 

“ The revolutionist has no personal interest, 
conoerns, feelings, or inclinations, no property. 
.... He is the irreconcileable enemy of this 
world; and, if he continues to live in it, it only 
happens in order to destroy it with the greater 
certainty. He knows only one science, namely, 
destruction.” 

The principle of the Miltonio Satan—“ All 
pleasure to destroy save what is in destroying ” 
—appears to have been adopted by these 
Internationalists. Discussing the remedies for 
these social diseases, Mr. Ely does not abide by 
Prof. Walker’s dictum that the economist 
should teach, not preach. Indeed, some parts 
of the work, if we remember rightly, were first 
uttered in the form of a “ lay sermon.” He 
writes— 

“A wider diffusion of sound ethics is an 
economic requirement of the times. Christian moral¬ 
ity is the only stable basis for a state professedly 
Christian. . . . Manufacturers should cultivate 
the true humility of great souls, and adopt a more 
conciliatory attitude towards their labourers. . . . 
Working men must remember that they too often 
give just cause for complaint to their employers, 
by reason of carelessness, wastefulness, poor work¬ 
manship, neglect of trusts committed to them, bad 
faith, distrust and downright insolence. . . .” 
These are good words ; let us hope that they 
may have some effect in arresting an out¬ 
break of,, that revolutionary Socialism which 
the author justly regards with alarm. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Gerard Portal, C.B., who has just 
been appointed H.M. Consul - General at 
Zanzibar, in succession to Sir Euan Smith, has 
written a narrative of his adventurous mission 


to Abyssinia in 1887-1888, when the British 
Government sent him to endeavour to mediate 
between King Johann is and the Italians after 
the massacre of Dogali. Accompanied only by 
two Europeans and a few native servants, 
Mr. Portal penetrated for several hundred 
miles into the interior, successfully overcoming 
the grave difficulties of the route, and the 
undisguised hostility of the Abyssinian General, 
Ras Alula. Even when he reached the King’s 
quarters, he was imprisoned for a considerable 
time while the Great Council of Chiefs was 
deciding whether he and his companions 
should be put to death or allowed to return 
home; fortunately the decision was in Mr. 
Portal’s favour. The book, which will be 
illustrated, will be published shortly by Mr. 
Edward Arnold. 

We understand that Mr. E. Poste, the editor 
of Gaius, has nearly finished an English trans¬ 
lation of “ Aristotle on the Constitution of 
Athens,” which will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Henry Littleiiales, of Clovelly, 
Bexley Heath, proposes to reproduce, by photo¬ 
lithography, a facsimile of the Durham Liber 
Vitae, provided that a sufficient number of 
subscribers come forward. The value of such 
a work lies chiefly in the fact that each page 
will display the arrangement of the names by 
successive scribes from the ninth century ; and, 
where a later insertion has been entered among 
those of an earlier period, the approximate 
date of such entry will be supplied by the form 
of its appearance. The size of the reproduction 
will be 129 pages, quarto. A second part, con¬ 
taining a short introduction, will be issued 
subsequently. 

The next volume of the “ Catholic Standard 
Library,” published by Mr. John Hodges, will 
be a series of essays on The Delations of the 
Church to Society, by the late Father Edmund 
J. O’Reilly, edited, with a biographical notice, 
by the Rev. Matthew Russell, S. J. The same 
publisher also announces, as nearly ready, a 
second edition, with a preface, of Father 
Gasquet’s Edward VI. and the Book of Common 
Prayer, which has attracted so much attention 
among English liturgiologists. 

A volume entitled The Co-operative Movement 
of To-day, by Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Methuen 
& Co. Its object is to show that distributive 
co-operation—the only portion officially carried 
out—does not touch the problem of capital and 
labour, and that the principle of profit-sharing 
in production, the earlier and nobler part of 
Co-operation, does. 

The next volume of the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library ” is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock for immediate publication. It will com¬ 
mence the topographical section, and will con¬ 
tain the local information found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, classified alphabetioaUy 
undereach county. 

Messrs. Eden, Remington & Co. will in a 
few days issue a new work by the Hon. 
Albert S. G. Canning, entitled Thoughts on 
Religious History. 

We hear that the second edition of A Girl 
in the Karpathians, by Menie Muriel Dowie, 
is already out of print. 

Mr. JosErn Hatton has returned from 
New York with an armful of reasons for 
international copyright in America, including 
five editions of By Order of the Czar, from 
which ho derives no benefits. But he is to be 
congratulated upon the issue in London by 
Messrs. Hutchinson of a fifth and popular edition 
of this novel, completing ten thousand copies for 
the English market. 


The first edition of Mr. Arnold Forster's 
work In a Conning Tower ; or how I took 
H.M.8. “ Majestic ” into action, has already 
been exhausted, and a second edition will be 
issued next week by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 
The Marquis of Bute has been elected 

S resident of the Honourable Society of 
ymmrodorion in the place of the late Earl of 
Powis. 

M. Paul Blouet (Max O’Bell) will sail, on 
October 21,. for a third lecture tour in the 
United States and Canada, to be immediately 
followed by a twelve months’ tour in the 
Australian colonies. 

Lady Burton writes as follows about the 
MSS., &c., left by Sir Richard: 

“ My husband left his magnum opus, “ The Scented 
Garden,” completed save half a page. [Thewhole 
of this she has thought it her duty to bum.] His 
“ Pentamerone ” is ready for press. Disjointed, 
and not quite complete, is “ Catullus,” a scrap of 
“ Ausonius,” various small fragments, and poetry. 
Part of the second Part of his great work on The 
Sword, of which the first part appeared (there were to 
be three), and one almost written book on the gipsies, 
also several unpublished MSS. of former travels. 
Everything possible will see the light by degrees 
in his own name; and the unfinished things and 
the poetry in magazines or a book of fragments.” 

The Academie Fran$aise has decided to 
award the prize of 20,000 francs (£800) to the 
widow of Fustel de Coulanges. The Due de 
Broglie, it will be remembered, felt himself 
compelled to decline the honour; and it was 
rumoured that the second recommendation of 
the committee was in favour of M. Eiisee 
Reclus. 

During Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
of next week Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged 
in selling the large collection of autographs and 
historical documents, formed in the first half of 
the present century by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Raffles, of Liverpool, and a near relation of 
Sir Stamford. The general collection con¬ 
sisting of sign manuals of English kings, letters 
of statesmen, soldiers, authors, &c., which is 
contained in forty folio volumes, will first be 
offered in one lot, at a reserve price; and if not 
so sold, in 544 lots. Included in this is the holo¬ 
graph MS. of Heber’s hymn, “ From Greenland’s 
icy mountains.” Then follow special lots, such as 
a complete set of the signers of the American 
Declaration of Independence, and of Presidents 
of the United States; bound volumes contain¬ 
ing letters of noblemen, bishops, noncon¬ 
formist divines, &c. The whole collection is 
profusely illustrated with portraits and personal 
relics. 

M. Celeste, city librarian at Bordeaux, has 
printed, in the first number of the Bulletin of 
the Socicte des Amis de l’Universite dc 
Bordeaux, a hitherto unpublished letter of 
Montesquieu. It is addressed to President 
Barbet, under date of December 20, 1741, and 
thus refers to the Esprit des Lois, which was not 
published until 1748 :— 

“ J’y travaille huit heures par jour; l’onvrage est 
immense, et je crois avoir perdu tout le temps ou 
je travaille a quelque autre chose qn’a cela. B 7 
aura quatre vol. in-12 en 24 livres. [It was 
actually published in two quarto volume*, 
divided into thirty-one books, which in some 
editions are grouped in six parts.] B no 
taide fort que je sois en etat de vous le mon- 
trer. J’en suis extremement enthousiasme. Je 
suis mon premier admirateur, je ne sais si je serai le 
dernier. Je ne vous le montrerai que lorsque je 
n’aurai plus rien ii y faire, ce qui, je crois, sera - l 
la premiere vue; mais j’exigerai que vous ne m'en 
disiez rien, que vous ne l’ayez lu tout entier, d 
vous voulez le lire, et j’ose vous dire que jenecroi' 
pas qu’on y perde son temps, par l’abondance des 
choses.” 

The last number (72) of the admirable series 
of Catalogues issued by Signor Ulrico Hoepb, 
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of Milan, deals with bibliography, libraries, 
and printing. It comprises more than 1400 
lots, most of which seemed to be priced very 
low. We notice super-illustrated copies of the 
first edition of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
(1816), and of Joubert’s Manuel de Vamateur 
<V Estampes (1821); copies of the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum from 1628 to 1880 ; and a senes of 
publications connected with the name of Libri. 
The highest priced lot of all seems to be the 
fifth edition of Brunet (eight vols., 1860-1880), 
and next the latest edition of Quaritch’s General 
Catalogue (6 vols., 1880-1887). 

Messrs. Macmillan have begun a cheap 
re-issue of the works of Mr. Henry J. Shorthouse 
with John Inylesant. According to the biblio¬ 
graphical record on the verso of the title page, 
this romance was first published in two volumes 
in 1881 (in the month of June, we believe), 
ignoring the edition printed for private circula¬ 
tion in the previous year. No second edition 
was required for six months; but then the 
demand immediately became so great that each 
month of 1882 saw an edition of its own, 
in two volumes ; and in every subsequent year 
thero has been a single volume edition. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The forthcoming number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain an important article on 
“ The Union of the Australias ” by Sir Henry 
Parkes, premier of New South Wales; also 
“The Finest Story in the World,” by Mr. 
Budyard Kipling. 

The July number of Merry England will be 
devoted to a collection of “ Letters on Subjects 
of the Day,” by Cardinal Manning. The 
illustrations will include an impressionist 
drawing of “ A Reception at Archbishop’s 
House,” made last May by Mr. Ponsonby 
Staples, to whom the cardinal has since given 
several sittings. A variety of the autographs 
of the cardinal will be shown in facsimile. 

The July number of the Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will be devoted largely to the 
programme of the forthcoming Oriental Con¬ 
gress. Among the papers promised, we may 
mention: a report on the progress made since 
1883 in the study of African languages, by 
Captain T. G. de Guiraudon ; “The Dignity of 
Labour in the Talmud,” by Rabbi H. Gollancz ; 
and a joint account of “Kohistan, including 
Gabrial,” by Mir Abdulla (a native of that 
country) and Dr. Leitner, which will be illus¬ 
trated with several portraits of the inhabitants, 
from photographs. There will also be an article 
on “ Recruiting the Anglo-Indian Army,” by 
Surgeon-General Sir W. Moore. 

The English Illustrated for July will have for 
frontispiece an engraving, by Mr. Lacour, of 
Mrs. M. L. Waller's picture, “ A Fencing 
Lesson”; and descriptive articles, each profusely 
illustrated, on Fawsley Park in Northants, 
Cookham and its neighbourhood, Nymegen in 
Holland, and Dartmoor. Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
also contributes “ On the Wane: a Sentimental 
Correspondence.” 

The Genealogist for July will contain a paper 
entitled “ Further Notices of William Stanley, 
sixth Earl of Derby, K.G., as a Poet and a 
Dramatist,” by Mr. James Greenstreet, where¬ 
in he discusses, in continuation of his article in 
the April number of that magazine, the 
question of the authorship of certain of the 
“ Shaksperian ” comedies. 

The July number of the Strand Magazine 
will contain an article on “Captain Mayne 
Reid : Soldier and Novelist,” from the pen of 
Mr. Maltus Q. Holyoake. It will include a 
personal reminiscence and unpublished letters, 
and will be illustrated with several portraits of 
Mayne Reid and his ghild wife. 


Messes. Griffith, Faeran & Co. are about 
to issue, beginning with the July number, an 
English edition of the Art Amateur, which was 
founded in America about twelve years ago by 
Mr. Montague Marks. It appeals to all learn¬ 
ing or teaching oil,'water-colour, or china paint¬ 
ing, charcoal, crayon or pastel drawing, etch¬ 
ing, pen-drawing, book illustrating, art needle¬ 
work, wood carving, fret sawing, brass 
hammering, &c. Special features are the 
colour studies, of which three are given with 
each part, and the supplementary designs in 
black and white, with full directions for treat¬ 
ment. 

The Reliquary for July will contain: 
“Matres Ollototae,” by the Rev. Dr. R. E. 
Hooppell, with a plate of the Roman altar 
lately found at Binchester; “Village Antiqui¬ 
ties,” by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield; “ The 
Church Plate of Leicestershire,” with two plates 
and several illustrations; A Study on some 
Archaic Place-names, by the Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Atkinson; Parochial Papers relating to Glaston 
in Rutland. III., by the Rev. Chr. Wordsworth ; 
“ The Smaller Irish Cathedrals, II., Leinster,” 
with six illustrations; Notes on Cadney, 
Lincolnshire, by Mr. Edward Peacock; “ A 
Palimpsest Brass at Clifton Campville, Stafford¬ 
shire,” by Mr. Thomas Wareing, with plate and 
an illustration; “Encaustic Tiles at Dale 
Abbey and Morley, Derbyshire,” by Mr. John 
Ward, with illustrations. 

The next number of Y Cymmrodor, which is 
edited by Mr. Egerton Phillimore, will inolude 
articles on “ The Ancient Welsh Church,” by 
Mr. J. Willis-Bund; “The Council of the 
Marches,” by Mr. David Lewis; “Early 
Celtic Art,” by Mr. T. H. Thomas, of Cardiff; 
and “ Wat’s and Offa’s Dykes,” by Mr. A. N. 
Palmer, of Wrexham. 

It is proposed to suspend the issue of Free 
Life next month. During its suspension, Mr. 
Auberon Herbert proposes to form a company 
for carrying it on in an enlarged form. It 
will remain the organ of a thoroughgoing In¬ 
dividualism, but will contain a summary of 
weekly news, probably a story, and other 
attractive features of interest to the general 
reader. At the same time a sixpenny quarterly 
explaining Individualistic opinions, and edited 
by Mr. Auberon Herbert, will be brought out. 
The first number is to appear in October. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The University of Dublin proposes to confer 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon (among 
others) Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Lord 
Ardilaun, Lord Iveagh, Sir Dennis Fitz-Patrick, 
and Mr. D. H. Madden, the Attorney-General 
for Ireland. Prof. Mahaffy will, at the same 
time, receive the degree of Doctor of Music. 

The University of Durham has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon Prof. G. F. 
Browne, of Cambridge, Mr. Gainsford Bruce, 
Mr. Lewis T. Dibdin, Sir Albert K. Rollit, and 
Mr. G. F. Holmes. 

Mb. Siegried Ruhemann, of Christ’s College, 
has been appointed a university lecturer at 
Cambridge m organic chemistry. 

The first Iiddon studentship—of the value of 
£80, tenable for two years, but capable of 
being renewed for a third year—will be filled up 
next August. Candidates must have graduated 
with honours in some school at Oxford, and 
must also signify their intention to take orders. 

Mb. Claude G. Montefioee has endowed a 
prize at Girton College, in memory of his late 
wife, who was a certificated student in honours 
of the college. It consists of the interest on a 
sum of £1700, to be given annually to a student 
who shall have obtaine4 a first class ip one of 


the tripos examinations, and who shall be 
intended either to follow the teaching or 
medical profession, or to pursue some specifio 
literary or scientific work. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
have recommended that a sum of £60, from the 
common university fund, be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the special board for moral science, for 
the purchase of instruments needed for research 
and demonstrations in psycho-physics, a room 
for conducting psycho-physical experiments 
being now available in the new physiological 
laboratory. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, is to have a 
statue of its titular saint, St. Mary Magdalene, 
placed in a niohe in the college wall. 

In the list of lectures proposed for next term 
by the board for oriental studies at Cambridge, 
we notice that Mr. S. A. Strong will lecture on 
Assyrian, provided that a class can be formed. 

Convocation at Oxford has voted grants of 
books printed at the Clarendon Press, of the 
value of £25, to each of the following freepublio 
libraries :—Fulham, West Norwood, Ealing, 
Clerkenwell, Stalybridge, Hammersmith, 
Handsworth, Barnsley, Croydon, and Harro¬ 
gate. 

A table in The Times shows that 209 
candidates satisfied the examiners in the several 
honour examinations for the the B.A. degree 
held during this term at Cambridge, of whom 
28 obtained a first class, 62 a second, and 119 a 
third. It seems noteworthy that, while six 
colleges are not represented at all in the first 
doss, Ayerst’s Hostel has two firsts, and 
Cavendish Hostel and Non-collegiate one each. 
Of the total number of graduates, Trinity comes 
first with 31 (though surpassed in the number 
of firsts by St. John’s, Pembroke, and Clare); 
then follow Pembroke 22, Clare 21, Trinity 
Hall 20, St. John’s 17, Jesus 15, and Christ’s 
and Selwyn Hostel 10 each. 

The first number of the Pelican Record 
(Oxford: Blackwell) contains a poem by Mr. 
Robert Bridges, a rendering into Greek elegiacs 
by 3. of the now famous verses by J. K. 8., 
which end 

“ When the Rudyards cease from klpling 
And the Haggards ride no more ; ” 

and reviews of some half-dozen books published 
recently by old members of C.C.C. 

The president, council, and members of the 
teaching staff of University College, London, 
have issued invitations to a conversazione on 
Tuesday next, June 30. 

A remarkable volume will soon be presented 
to the Harvard University Library. It oontains 
manuscript copies of ail the commencement 
programmes of the college from 1780 to 1890, 
and specimens of the order of commencement 
exercises at intervals from the first graduation 
in 1642 to the Revolutionary War. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

JUNE. 

If June would stay, and pour her faery weather 
On heads made hopeless by the fraud of May, 

We should not fear July with scorching ray, 

Nor glow of August on the thirsty heather, 
September with his ever-dwindling day, 

Or chill October’s presage of decay; 

November moulting an ensanguined feather, 

Nor Winter wearing us with dull delay— 

If June would stay— 

Between the upper mill-stone and the nether; 
But no ! In spite of all that man can say. 

Our bliss has only thirty days for tether. 

Joy go with June, when June is gone away; 
Would she could wait till we might go together. 
If June would stay ! 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

HEN8LEIQH WEDGWOOD. 

Hensleigh Wedgwood —born at Gunville, 
Dorset, in 1803, died in Gower-street on June 2 
of this year—was the youngest son of Josiah 
Wedgwood, of Maer Hall, Staffordshire, and 
grandson of the man known to the world by 
that name. His mother, Elizabeth Allen, of 
Cresselly, Pembrokeshire, was painted by 
Romney, and the portrait attests the family 
tradition of her beauty. TTi« uncle, Thomas 
Wedgwood, dimly remembered by our genera¬ 
tion as the Mecaenas of Coleridge, and a possible 
forerunner of Daguerre (see an article on him 
in the Photographic News of December 20, 1889), 
was regarded in his own generation with an 
amount of attention rarely attracted by any 
life so short and so hampered by unceasing 
illness. A certain turn for metaphysical study 
seems to have been common to the uncle and the 
nephew, though the world knows nothing of 
its development in either. Thomas Wedgwood 
died when this nephew was an infant. He was 
tenderly remembered by the elder children of 
the family even in extreme old age. 

Hensleigh Wedgwood was educated at 
Rugby, and entered St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, whence he migrated as an under¬ 
graduate to Christ’s. He was seventh wrangler 
in the Mathematical Tripos of 1824. The 
Classical Tripos was initiated that year; 
and his name, appearing as the last on the list’ 
was commemorated for nearly sixty years by a 
little jeu de mots. The last of the Junior 
Optimes (the third class in the Mathematical 
Tripos) has been for centuries called “the 
wooden spoon and by an obvious play on 
Mr. Wedgwood’s name, the holder of the 
last place in the Classical Tripos was called 
“the wooden wedge” up to 1883, when the 
names were for the first time arranged 
alphabetically in the several classes. His con¬ 
nexion with Christ’s College, of which he 
became a fellow, was pleasantly recalled in 
the last year of his life by the invitation of 
the Master, Dr. Peile, to be present at a dinner, 
given to inaugurate the opening of new 
buildings, at which he would have been “ the 
oldest Christian.” It may perhaps claim at¬ 
tention on grounds of a certain historic im¬ 
portance if, as seems probable, it was the 
result of his impressions and career at Christ’s 
which led to his cousin, Charles Darwin, 
being sent there four years after he took his 
degree. 

After leaving Cambridge Mr. Wedgwood 
went to London to read for the Chancery Bar, 
at which, however, he never practised. It was 
the acceptance of a police magistracy in 1832 
which enabled him to marry Prances, daughter 
of Sir. James Mackintosh. His resignation 
of this office a few years later may be 
noted as the most characteristic incident of 
his life. With an increasing family and small 
means of his own, he threw up an income 
sufficient for ease and comfort, from a scruple 
as to the lawfulness for Christians of adminis¬ 
tering oaths—a scruple which, to many of 
those connected with him, seemed extravagant. 

It may be mentioned that one of those to 
whom he appealed for co-operation, in his 
endeavour to remove the solemn form which he 
believed a violation of many a conscience, was 
Mr. Gladstone, then a very young man, from 
whom he received a letter expressive of 
sympathy, but declining to take part in 
the movement. He met with little sym¬ 
pathy in his views fifty years ago; but 
the legislation of late years has borne 
tribute to their root in the national conscience, 
and that his name was in no way associated 
with the reform that followed his efforts was 
a matter of perfect indifference to him. The 
lose of income was partly'made up in 1838 by 


the post of Registrar of Metropolitan Carriages, 
which he held till its abolition in 1849. Hq 
occupied himself at the same time with literary 
work, publishing in 1844 a little work on 
Geometry, calling in question the method asso¬ 
ciated with the time-honoured name of Euclid; 
and in 1848 an essay on The Development of 
the Understanding. Neither of these books 
found any readers outside the circle of those 
who loved the author: and it has to be con¬ 
fessed that their perusal is difficult. Mr. 
Wedgwood had very little power of expressing 
his ideas. All who knew him feel convinced 
that he had something to say on the subjeots 
concerned, but have to allow that, from his laid; 
of capacity for illustration and expansion, these 
contributions to thought remain mere fragments 
of suggestion. 

Perhaps this very difficulty of expression was 
an advantage in the work of his life—his Dic¬ 
tionary of English Etymology, first published in 
1857. It may be that hindrance in the power 
of expression fastens the attention on the 
vehicle of expression, and that none are better 
fitted to study the history of words than those 
who lack fluency and promptness in using 
them. From this, or from some other cause, 
Mr. Wedgwood was led to ponder on the 
origin of language. He was one of the original 
members of the Philological Society, founded 
in 1842; and its Transactions contain many 
papers from his pen, preparing the way for the 
work which set forth his belief that the vehicle 
of all human communication was no miraculous 
endowment, but the elaborated imitation of 
instinctive vocal sounds whether among men 
or anim a l s. This belief, received at first con¬ 
temptuously, became suddenly more credible 
when animals and men were connected as 
ancestors and descendants. The work, what¬ 
ever be thought of the theory, has taken its 
place as a permanent contribution to philology, 
and Mr. Wedgwood’s name is known to all 
students of language. His interest in it, as 
attested by his contributions to the Academy, 
lasted into the clear evening of his life; nor 
was it possible for those who aided in his latest 
etymological researches to detect the slightest 
relaxation of his sense of relevance, his keen¬ 
ness of perception, or his clearness of memory. 

Any notice of him would be incomplete which 
omitted the fact that, after having treated 
Spiritualism with great contempt, he became, 
from experience, convinced of its truth, and 
ended life as a confirmed Spiritualist. He was 
a contributor to Light, and a diligent student 
of that and other Spiritualistic journals. His 
own simple faith needed no such support, and 
did. not connect itself with these investigations, 
which belonged merely to the intellectual side 
of his nature. He was, till his health failed, a 
member of the Unitarian congregation in 
Little Portland-street, and struggled with the 
disadvantages of increasing deafness to remain 
an attendant there. His memory is cherished 
in obscure and grateful hearts, for whom the 
experience of life was softened by patient 
kindness of which often his nearest kindred 
knew nothing. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Folk-Lore for June (David Nutt) is a par¬ 
ticularly interesting number. Miss M. C. 
Balfour opens it with three Legends of the 
Lincolnshire Cars—the Cars being the local 
name of the reclaimed marshes in the Parts of 
Lindsey, in the north of the county. Two of 
these legends have to do with the reclaiming 
of the marshes. They are told in dialect such 
as Mr. Edward Peacock has made a study of 
for the Dialect Society, but which differs a 
good deal from Tennyson’s dialect in “ The 
Northern Farmer”; and we can well believe 
that they have been taken down faithfully. 


Like most genuine English stories, they are 
emphatically of a grim purport. The Hon. 
John Abercromby brings the Amazons of the 
Greeks into relation with a custom still prac¬ 
tised by some tribes of the Caucasus, in whom 
he would find the descendants of the SannataL 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs returns to “ Childe Row¬ 
land,” printing the original version preserved 
by Jamieson, but not otherwise adding much 
to what he has already written in his English 
Fairy Tales. Dr. M. Gas ter continues his 
examination of the legend of the Grail, this 
time pointing out not classical but oriental 
influences. Though his series of papers is not 
yet concluded, Mr. Alfred Nutt already replies 
to him with an unhesitating avowal of his 
belief in an essentially Celtic origin. In a sort 
of Appendix to the number, Mr. Nutt also 
reprints from the Revue Cettique an elaborate 
defence of the main positions of his “ Studies 
on the Legend of the Holy Grail ” a gainst the 
strictures of three German scholars—Foerster, 
Zimmer, and Golther. Finally,. in a paper 
entitled “ Report on Greek Mythology, Mr. 
F. B. Jevons gives an exhaustive review of 
three recent foreign works, nothing published 
in England being apparently worthy of in¬ 
clusion. 


THE CAMBRIDGE LIBRARY. 

We quote the following paragraphs from the 
annual report of the Library Syndicate at Cam¬ 
bridge ;— 

“ Two important purchases were made during the 
ear. Through the kindness of the Hon. sad fin. 
. W. Lawley the syndicate were able to buy the 
unique York Breviary formerly Mr. Sherbrooke’s, 
which they had not succeeded in securing at the sale 
in 1886. And towards the end of the year Mr. 
Samuel Sandars suggested the desirability of bay¬ 
ing, if possible, the famous Red Book of Thomcy 
Abbey, which Mr. Quaritch had bought at the sale 
of Lord Westmoreland’s books in 1887. Mr. 
Sandars enforced his suggestion by generously 
offering to contribute £50 towards the sum 
required; and the book is now in the library. 
Among other additions may be mentioned a MS. 
(xiii-xiv. cent.) of Cicero's Ttueulaeute, De senectute, 
De ojteiie, and Paradoxes: a MS., dated 1354, of the 
Roman de la Rose; and a oopy of Sir John 
Harrington’s Epigrams (8vo. London, 1618). 

“ The syndicate wish to record here the names 
of the benefactors who arc commemorated by 
statues placed in the niches of the old gateway. 
On the outside, in the lowest row, Henry VI. (in¬ 
cluded because of his connexion with the site), 
between Sir R. Thorpe and Archbishop Rotherham; 
above them, Dr. Andrew Peme, between Archbishop 
Parker and Bishop TunstaU; and at the top Dr. 
Holdsworth, between Bishop Hacket and Mr. Henry 
Lucas. On the inner front is placed George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, between Mr. Rustst 
and Mr. Worts. A statue of Mr. Hancock, whose 
bequest of £10,000 was expended upon the new 
budding, stands in the N.W. comer of the oourt. 
The cost of these statues was defrayed out of the 
donation of Dr. Taylor, in whose vice-chancellor¬ 
ship the work was mainly done.” 

We also add the following report, issued on 
the library of the Divinity School by Prof. 
Lumby;— 

“ The library of the Divinity School has this year 
been enriched by the bequest of books under the 
will of the late Bishop of Durham. Between 3000 
and 4000 volumes in various branches of theological 
literature have furnished us at once with the founda¬ 
tion of an excellent working library. These books 
are now arranged and catalogued, and it is hoped 
that they will soon be made accessible to the divinity 
students of the university. The collection of Bibles 
which we have received by this bequest is a very 
valuable one. The division of Bishop Lightfoot’s 
library between the Universities of Cambridge and 
Durham leaves in our collection considerable gape, 
but these we trust to the liberality of future bene¬ 
factors to fill up. We have also received from the 
executors of the late Prof. Selwyn about 140 
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volumes, which by his will were to be given to the 
library after the death of Mrs. Sclwyn. These 
comprise a few very flue editions of the Fathers, 
and many books of great value for the study of the 
Septuagint. They arc all in most excellent condi¬ 
tion. From the syndics of the University Press we 
have received a copy of the facsimile edition of the 
Prayer Book which was attached to the Act of 
Uniformity of 1062.” 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN INDIA. 

"We quote the following from the annual 
address delivered to the Bengal Asiatic Society 
by the president, Mr. H. Beveridge, whose 
name is well known in England by his con¬ 
tributions to the literature of Warren Hastings 
and Nanda Kumar (Nuncomar): 

“ Among many valunblo works published in India 
last year 1 may notice the History of Civilisation in 
Ancient India, based on Sanskrit literature (three 
volumes), by our member, Romesh Chunder Butt, 
B.C.S. Mr. Dutt has now completed bis work; 
and it may be recommended to all unprejudiced 
inquirers as very pleasant reading, and as giving 
a very fair account of early Indian civilisation. 
Naturally the author lias offended some of his 
countrymen. Mr. Dutt’s History should partially 
take the place of Mrs. Manning’s, which has long 
been the only popular book on the subject. The 
publication, in parts, of Babu Pratap Chandra 
Rai’s translation of the Mahhbharat still goes on; 
the translator has now issued Part 63, containing 
a portion of the Santi Parva. Dr. Watt’s great 
work, the Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India, is now far advanced. Four volumes are 
ready, and two more will be published this year; 
the seventh will contain the index. Prof. Forrest’s 
Selections from India State Papers, 1772-1785, are an 
important addition to Hastings literature. Mr. 
Forrest would confer another boon on historical 
inquirers if he would republish with notes the trial 
of Nanda Kumar. 

“The Report on Indian publications during 
1889 shows that the minds of the people are being 
considerably stirred, especially about religious 
questions. The Madras Report observes that the 
preponderance of religious works is very marked, 
and that they amounted to 45 per cent, of the 
literature published during the year. There were 
611 religious books and tracts, of which 384 were 
Hindu, 157 Christian, and 49 Muhammadan. In 
Bombay at least one valuable historical book was 
published—a translation, by Munshi Husain Khan, 
of the Ruqqa&t Alamgiri, or Letters of Aurangzib 
(Elliot, vii. 203). Among the Markthi publications 
were the Lilavati, the Chronicle of Pkrnpat, written 
two years after the battle by Raghu Nkth Yfidav; 
and a drama, called the Nyftyavijaya Nfitak, on 
the Crawford caso. In Gujarkthi there was a 
translation of Lady Audlcy's Secret. Other important 
publications in Bombay are the Rig Veda, with 
Skynaehkrya’s Commentary, of which about three- 
fourths has been issued ; and Prof. Peterson's 
edition of Buna’s Kadambari. Mr. Satyendra 
Nath Tagore’s Bombay Sketches, though the work 
of a Bombay civilian, was published in Calcutta. 

“ I should add to these works Mr. Lewis Rice’s 
Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, which was pub¬ 
lished at Bangalore by the Archaeological Survey 
of Mysore in 1889. This is a very valuable book. 
It contains a photograph and description of the 
colossal statue of Gomata (Gomatesvara), and 
copies of 144 inscriptions. Inscription No. 1, 
called the Bhadrabihu inscription, is perhaps older 
than any of Asoka’s.* It is on the hill called 
Chandragiri, which is said to derive its name from 
Chandragupta, of Patna, the Sandrakottos of the 
Greeks. According to the Southern India tra¬ 
dition, Chandragupta was a Jain, and a disciple 
of Bhadrabahu. He is said to have abdicated, and 
to have assumed the name of Prabhuchandra on 
entering into religion. It is under this name that 
he is mentioned in the Bhadrab&hu inscription. Mr. 
Rice gives an account of the curious rite of salle- 
khana, or the obtaining of euthanasia by fasting. 
Many inscriptions record such religious suicides by 
men and women. 


* We are altogether unable to accept Mr. Rice’s 
arguments for attaching such antiquity to this 
inscription.—Ed. Academy. 


“I have omitted to mention three important 
Indian publications. One is the Bhaktiratnakar, 
or Sea of Devotion, by Pandit Ram Narayan Tar- 
karatna. This work is in fourteen parts, and was 
completed in 1889. The Vaishnavs regard it as 
one of their standard books, and it is interesting 
for the general student on account of its giving 
a picture of Bengal three hundred years ago. One 
Snnivas carried the Sanskrit MSS. written by Rup 
Sana tan, and others of Chaitnaya’s immediate 
followers, from Brindaban in [? into] Bengal. His 
adventures on the journey are described, and how 
he made a disciple of the Bishenpur Raja. This 
mission was nearly half a century previous to the 
Catholic mission to Bakla (Bftkarganj), and the 
founding of Bandel Church at Hugli. Chrono¬ 
logically Cboitanya corresponds to Luther; and it 
is interesting to find that the sixteenth century 
was a time of religious ferment in India as well as 
in Europe. A second work is the Panchasiddh&n- 
tikfi of Varahn Mihira, published at Benares. This 
is an astronomical work, and, os its name implies,* 
is a compendium of the five systems in vogue in 
the author’s time. The work is edited by Prof. 
Thibaut and Mahkmahopkdhkya Sudhkkara Dvi- 
vedi; and Prof. Thibaut also supplies a translation 
and an introduction. The third work is The 
Butterflies of India, Burma, and Ceylon, by Mr. de 
Nic£ville, of which vol. iii. has just appeared. 

“Among works which are about to appear I 
may mention an elaborate edition of Hafiz, by 
Col. Willoughby Clark. It is a matter for con¬ 
gratulation that the long-promised index to the 
Tabaqdt-Nasiri is nearly ready. It is a pity that it 
could not have been prepared by the author, 
Major Baverty.” 

In an appendix, the following note on Indian 
publications received in 1890 is contributed by 
Pandit Hara Presad Sastri: 

“ The Bengal Catalogues contain the names of 
1,179 books. Among these may be mentioned the 
biography of the celebrated dacoit Tantia Bhil; 
and the Beshvanathi Rkmkyan, which attempts to 
prove that the Rkmkyan shows the spiritual side 
of Vedic society, while the Mahkbharat shows the 
ritualistic side. The Bombay Catalogues exhibit 
a marked tendency among the Marhattas to study 
biography. The publication of the Letters of 
Nana Famavis shows that they prize the records 
of their great men of the past. The Catalogues 
for the North-Western Provinces contain a number 
of works on the Congress and on the cow-protec¬ 
tion movement. In the Madras Catalogues we 
have the Peria Purlin, or the great legend in Tamil 
containing an account of the sixty-three special 
devotees of Siva ; and the Churkmani, containing 
an account of a Buddhist king by a Buddhist 
author in Tamil. The Punjab Catalogues contain 
several works giving an account of the Purkn Bhakat, 
which appears to be very popular in the province; 
they also mention the publication of chap. i. of 
the Korkn, with vernacular commentaries.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bebbineb, A. Censur u. Confiscation hebriiTscher Bllcher im 
Kirchenstaate. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Kanffmann. 2 M. 
Bettinoen, F. Weeen u. Entwickelung d. komischen 
Dramas. Berlin: Wetdmann. 8M. 

Dblaportb, V. Du merveilleux dans la Utt&ature fran- 
^aise sons le rdgne de Louis XIV. Paris: Retaux. 
7 fir. 60 0 . 

D’Hf.RissoN, le Comte. Les responsabiliUa de l'annfe 
terrible. Paris: Ollendorff. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Garter, M. Cbrestomathie roumaine. Leipzig: Brook- 
bans. 18 M. 

Geooct et Malato. Prison fin de si Ode: souvenirs de Fdlagie. 

Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Qubntie-Bauchabt. E. La Bibliothdque de Fontainebleau, 
et les livres des demiers Valois 6 la BibliotbOque Nationals 
(1675—1669). Paris: Paul, Huard et Gufllemin. 26 fr. 

THEOLOGY. 

Koklliko, W. Die Lehre v. der Theopneustie. Breslau: 
DOlfer. 7M.80Pf. 

Paszkowski, W. Die Bedentung der theologischen Vorstell- 
ungen f. die Ethik. Berlin: Mayer & Milller. 2 M. 
20 Pf. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Coulaxobs, Fustel de. L’Invasion germaniqne et la fin de 
l’empire. Ouvrage revu et compu-td par Camille Jullian. 
Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Dubbi, H. Btndien znr Geschiohte der rumischen AltertOmer 
in der Scfrweti. Bern; Huber. I M. 20 Pf. 


Fovbxieb, Hamel. Les Statute et privileges des University 
francaisee depute lenr fondation iusqu’ en 1789. T. II. 
■ Ira Partie. Moyen age. Paris: Larose et FomeL 60 fr. 
Heyck, E. Gesohichte der Herzuge v. Zahringen. Frd- 
burg-L-Br.: Mohr. 18 M. 

Lubomirsxi, le Prince. De Sebastopol 6 Solferino. Paris r 
Calmann Levy. 7 fr. 60 0 . 

Micbels, A' Leben Ottos d. Kindes, ersten Herzogs v. 
Braunschweig u. LOneburg. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 
2 M. 

Mitbovic, B. Federioo II. e l’opera ana in Italia. Triest: 
Bchimpff. 3 M. 20 Pf. 

Ronorr, G. Politik u. Kriegfilhrung wShrend d. Feldzuges 
v. 1814. Berlin: Mayer & Mailer. 1M. 80 Pf. 

Suttbb, C. Johann v. Vicenza u. die italienische Fkiedens- 
bewepung im J. 1238. Freiburg-L-Br.: Mohr. 8 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Ha.nx, J. Die Veriinderlichkeit der Temperatur in Oester- 
reich. Leipzig: Freytag. 4 M. 10 Pf. 

Kbabbs, G. EntwicklungBgeschichte u. Morphologic der 
polymorph en Flechtengattung Cladonia. Leipzig: Felix. 

Lbbloxd, H. Electridte experfmentale et pratique. T. ILL 
Fasc. 2. Application* de l'eieetricite h bord des navires. 
Paris: BergmvLevrault. 8 fr. 

Leclebc, Max. Choses d'Ameriqne: les crises eoonomique 
et religienae aux Etats-Unis en 1890. Paris: Plon. 
8 fr. 60 o. 

Ficavbt, F. Les Ideologues. Paris: Alcan. 10 fr. 
Roberty, E. de. La pfliloaophie du stecle. Paris: Alcan. 

5 fr. 

ScuiFFLEB, H. Beitriige znr Theorie der Gleiehungen. 
Leipzig : Forster. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Scbnkideb. O. TranBcendeotalpeohychologie. Leipzig 
Friedrich. 10 M. 

Thallwitz, J. Decapoden-Studien. Berlin: FriedlKnder 
8 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Araks, A Traitedemdtrologieassyrienne. Paris: Bouillon. 

6 fr. 

Czyczkiewicz, A De Tacitei sermonis pronrietatibus. Pars 
II. 1 M. Quibus poetids vocabulis C. Tacitus sermonem 
Bnumomaverit. 60Pf. Brody: West. 

Gasheb, E. Beitrage sum Entwickehrngagang der neu- 
engiischen Sohriftspnehe auf Grand der mittwenglischen 
Bibclvcrsionen. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 2 M. 80 Pf. 
Pibdab’b sitfliache Oden, nebet den tpizephyrtechen. Mit 
ProeaUbersetzg. u. Erlautergn, v. E. Boebmer. Bonn: 
Cohen. 6 M. 

Rosxstxdt, H. Die englteohe Bchriftsprache bei Oaxton. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Schsdak philologae II. Usener a sodalibus seminarii regii 
Bonuensteoblatae. Bonn: Cohen. 3M. 

Stakuu, Th. Virgiliana. Die gram mat. Schriften d. Galllera 
YirgiliusMam. Leipzig: Fock. 3M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW COINAGE. 

Bromley, Kent: June 20,1881. 

The prospect of a carefully considered coin¬ 
age raises a hope that it mav be better mechani¬ 
cally, as well as artistically, than the present 
issues. 

The essential principle for saving wear is 
the broad brim and dished faces, which were 
systematically introduced by Boulton and 
Watt in 1797. The raised rim has been almost 
abandoned, being reduced to less than t&g inch 
wide on Jubilee sovereigns, and thus left so 
slight as to be a positively weak point, and an 
edge to attach the faces of other coins. The 
dishing is however greater in the Jubilee than 
in the previous issues. 

Why designers should be so afraid of a fair 
protecting rim is not dear; or rather its utility 
seems to have been overlooked. In any case 
it would be well if its breadth was of the 
diameter of the coin, so as to be of real service. 
Boulton and Watt’s plan of sinking the letter¬ 
ing in a still wider brim is excellent, and it would 
be a great gain if we reverted to it. Another 
point is that no sharp edges should be left 
externally, as they are easily worn, and they 
cut the faces of other coins; and also no sharp 
recesses should be allowed, as they are mere 
dirt and germ traps. The present deep 
notched border inside the rim is only a tradition 
from the days of dipping and filing; a rim 
should slope down to the face in a cyma curve, 
and have its outer edge rounded. 

It might be considered if it would be practic¬ 
able to shield all gold coins by striking them 
inside hard sted collars, which would protect 
them from wear, and from drilling; these 
would also confound the electro-plating forger, 
and prevent metal being dissolved off the coin 
by add. The initial cqst would be rnuqlr less 
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than the loss by wear in the unprotected 
state. 

What delightful small types a Greek would 
have adopted, we may easily imagine; the 
roso, crown, lion’s head, lion, anchor, St. 
George’s banner, Union Jack, and others would 
fill our small coins, in place of screwing down 
a whole Britannia into a fourpenny, or defacing 
a threepenny with a bald and hideous 3. If 
we want amusement, we might place heads of 
deceased cabinet ministers on the reverses of 
the bronze. Gold being practically interna¬ 
tional should be changed as seldom as possible ; 
but there seems no reason for the fossilising of 
onr silver and bronze types. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


DISCOVERY OF A FRAGMENT OF THE 
“SHEPHERD OF HERMAS.” 

Trinity College, Dublin: June 82,1691. 

In reference to tho new fragment of the 
Shepherd of Hermaa, an account of which was 
sent. to the Academy by Prof. Mahaffy last 
week, kindly permit me to say that I have to¬ 
day received a communication from Prof. 
Hamack, of Berlin, to whom I had written on 
the subject, from which it .appears that the 
fragment was identified by Mm some two 
months ago. He and Prof. Diels have pub¬ 
lished the text in the Sitzunga-berichte of the 
Berliner Akademie d. Wissenschaften for May 
8; so that priority as to this new find rests 
with them, and not with us as we had supposed. 

J. H. Bernard. 


OLD-ENGLISH “ EFENEHb(u).” 

Ann Arbor, Michigan: June 1,1891. 

The Chronicle for 894 contains the passage : 

“ pa ne mehte seo flrd hie nft hindan of faran, aer 
hie wa>ron inne on hem ge weorce ; besaeton beah 
ba>t geweorc ntan sume twegen dagas, ^ genamon 
ceapes eall bfflt her buton wibs, y ba men ofslogon 
be hie foran forridan mehton bntan geweorce, 
7 b»t com eall forbmmdon, ^ mid hire horsum 
fretton on ®lcre efeueh'Se.” 

This is, so far as I know, the only place where 
the last word occurs. A has n; B, 0, and D 
have nn. Bosworth * innocently translated 
efeueh'Se “ night.” The Bosworth-Toller Dic¬ 
tionary has “ efen-(n)ehb, a plain," and 
Plummer translates “a plain.” Earle anno¬ 
tates: 

“On wlcere efenehSe on every plain, or pasture 
[where corn grows:-] field. The substantive efenehS 
is the abstract ot efen • even, smooth ; and corre¬ 
sponds to the O.H.G. forms ebanod m, ebanbti i. — 
planities.” 

Sweet says, “ efenehb sf. plain (?), neighbour¬ 
hood (?). ’ Kluge has “efennehb f. Nachbar- 
acliaft.' 

Wo have thus three notions: (1) the 

word is some sort of a byform of tefen ; (2) it 
means “ plain or field,” and is either (a) an 
unexplained compound of efen (“even”) or 
Cb) an abstract noun from the same word; 
(3) it means “ neighbourhood,” being a com¬ 
pound of efen and neahbu, a hypothetical 
abstract of neah, “near.” 

Of (1) no more need be said; (2b) is out of 
the question for anyone who is unwilling to 

* My friend, Prof. E. II. Brown, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati, calls my attention to a 
passage in EetmUUer's Lexicon, to which I have no 
access. He writes : ‘ ‘ The following quotation from 
Ettmiiller (Lex. Angle., p. 25) will show where 
Bosworth got his idea of * night,’ and Sweet and 
Kluge the meaning ‘ neighbourhood ’—efennehtS, 
-e, f. eoncicinia, propinquitaa. on ielcere efennefrSe, 
in omni convicinia, Cbron. Sax. (30, 8) Lib. MS. 
efenehfie pra-bet, quam eoccm Ing., quo Jure nescio, 

1 reeptram' ( cfenutS Y) interpretatne, Oibeon contra 
euo Mat te ‘ omnino junctim,’ ” 


ignore the letter h as Earle does; (3) is, to say 
the least, unsatisfactory, for it assumes one 
element (nfahbu) and does not explain the 
other (efen). Moreover, what does “ in every 
neighbourhood ” mean ? We have left (2a), 
wMch I would explain as follows: 

efen-heahb(u), or -h(i)/'hb(ti), (Kluge, Stammb., 
§§ 120-121; Sievers’, § 253 3, § 144 b, § 222 1), 
> efen(n\eh]>(u), (for the loss or assimilation of 
h, cf. on(n)tUan <on-hdtjan, &o., Sievers, § 218 
A 1 ; for the following e see Sievers, § 43 3 and 
A 1 ), literally “even height”—that is, “table¬ 
land, elevated plain or field,” later “field” in 
general (cf. O.H.G. ebental, “convallis,” and 
German Hochebene, “ table-land, “ elevated 
level land ”). 

The geography of the neighbourhood of 
Chester* (the scene of the passage from the 
Chronicle) would not justify the translation 
“ table-land but there is no violence what¬ 
ever in the assumed change of meaning, espe¬ 
cially if we think of grain fields as generally 
occupying higher ground than meadows. 

Emneth, near Wisbech, may be, as Prof. Earle 
says, from efenehb ; but one would expect the 
hb to be treated as it was in the accented height 
<hiehb(u), wMch would give us “Emnet” or 
“ Emmet.” 

George Hempl. 


“A COLONIAL TRAMP.” 

London: June 23, 1891. 

Will you kindly permit me space to answer 
a few questions which the reviewer of my book, 
A Colonial Tramp, asks in the ACADEMY of 
May 30 ? My replies will point to the questions, 
and so save time and space. 

Yes ; rabbits in Australia grow in some cases 
to over three times the size of rabbits in 
England, and breed in proportion. The gum- 
trees I speak about were planted by John Lang 
Currie, a well-known squatter in Victoria, in 
1851, on his estate of Lara, Camperdown, and 
some of them had reached the height of 150 
feet in 1886. I expect them to be higher now. 
The mistake which startled him in the first 
volume, and wMch was rectified in the second, 
was a printer’s mistake, a “ y ” having been 
overlooked. The book has neither index nor 
map because it does not require them, and so 
they were purposely left out. The asylums for 
the destitute I speak about were in New South 
Wales, and are the result of free trade and 
old convictism—nowhere else ; therefore, I 
warn poor men against emigrating to New 
South Wales. The eight hours’ demonstration 
in Melbourne I eulogised because it was a 
magnificent gathering of splendid men; but I 
could not mention the end of the Australian 
Btrike, because it had not begun then. I have 
read the last work on Nelson, but I fail to see 
how it could alter what I wrote about him in 
my “Tramp.” Being a native of Great 
Britain, I have no hatred, but rather the 
reverse, for my native land, yet, as an old 
traveller, I cannot altogether shut my eyes to 
a few of our insular defects and prejudices 
when we go abroad, and only give a warning 
to travellers, so that they may be able to sou 
along smoothly. Lastly, permit me to repeat 
my advice to poor men about to emigrate: Do 
not go to any city overcrowded, and particularly 
one wMch has a free port open to foreign trade. 
If you must stick to cities, go where the ad 
valorum duty protects you just a little, so that 
you may be able to charge a fair price for your 
work; but, better than all, go to a country 
where there is elbow-room for poor and rich 
alike, such as Queensland or Western Australia. 

Hume Nisbet. 


* I am indebted for information as to the country 
about Chester and Emneth to the Ven. Edward 
Barber, Archdeacon and Canon of Chester, and to 
the Rev. E. H. Lovelock, vicar of Emneth. 


“ OXFORD ” IN THE “ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA.” 

Oxford: June 90,18BL 

On p. 585 of the Academy of this day, in com¬ 
paring tho artioles on “ Oxford” in C/iambera’t 
Encyclopaedia and the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
yon remark that in the latter the “ educational 
system . . . is almost entirely ignored.” That 
is true; but I may be allowed to point out that 
the history of the University was excluded 
from that article by the plan of the work, mid 
will be found under the heading “ Univer¬ 
sities,” where the subject is treated at some 
length. This arrangement, whether good or 
bad, was twice notified (in a cross-reference) by 
The Writer of the Article “ Oxford ” 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Mohday, June 89, 8.30 pm. Geographical: “The Yorata 
Country, West Africa,” by Mr. Alv&n lSfllftfn. “ Journey 
through Gazaland with Gungunhana’s Envoys,” by Mr. 
Denis Doyle. 

Tuesday, June 30,9p.m. University College: Convenariano. 

Thursday, July 2, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: "Pols 
and Aqnileia,” by Prof. BonneU Lewis - “ The Episcopal 
Beals of Carlisle,” by Mrs. Ware; “ Rude Implements 
from the North Downs.” by Mr. F. C. J. 8purreU 

5 p-m. Zoological: “ The Animal- Firing in the 
Society’s Gardens,” VT., by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

Fbiday, July 8, 8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: “The 
Geology of the Country between Bridlington and Whitby, 
the District to be visited during the Long Excursion," hr 
the Rev. Prof. J. F. Blake. 


SCIENCE. 

AN ITALIAN EDITION OF THE “ COMA 
BERENICES.” 

La Chioma di Berenice col testo Latino di 
Catullo rifleontrato sui codici. Tradtmone 
e Commento di Costantino Nigra. (Milan: 
Hoepli.) 

This book is the newest, fullest, and in 
many ways ablest work which has appeared 
on the Continent lately in connexion with 
Catullus. Part of its author’s purpose, 
no doubt, was to add another translation of 
the Coma in Italian verse to the twenty- 
seven, perhaps more, which have appeared 
in that country since 1740. Signor Nigra 
has a chapter on them, as also on the version 
of the well-known poet Ugo Foscolo. The 
former of these can interest the general publio 
but little; the latter has a literary attraction 
in the name of Foscolo, which will, even in 
England, command the attention of many 
readers. Foscolo added a lengthy com¬ 
mentary to his translation, which still has 
its value; but modem criticism will turn, I 
think, with pleasure and relief to the more 
scientific and enlightened dissertations of 
Signor Nigra. 

The discussions are arranged in the fol¬ 
lowing order: (1) The histone basis of the 
poem, reviewing the narratives of Hyginus 
and Justin; (2) the merits and character of 
the Coma as a poem; (3) history of the 
Liber Catulli from the earliest times to 
Bishop Bather, of Verona, and the re¬ 
discovery in the early fourteenth century of 
the MS.; (4) editions and commentaries; 
(5) Nigra’s Italian version; (6) Latin 
text; (7) variants of the MSS., with notes on 
the readings; (8) the winged messenger of 
Arsinoe ; (9) merits of Catullus’ translation 
as compared with the surviving fragments 
of the Greek original by Callimachus; (10) 
other Italian versions of the Coma-, (11) the 
version of Ugo Foscolo; (12) the MSS. of 
Catullus, 
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In so large a variety of material it is not 
easy ■within the compass of a Bhort notice 
to do justice to the care for accurate detail 
which throughout distinguishes Signor 
Nigra’s work. He has left no source of 
knowledge unexamined. In particular, those 
Italian discussions to which tho poet 
Vincenzo Monti’s now well-known theory 
(that the ales equos , or alisequos, was an 
ostrich) gave occasion, most of them written 
in the early part of the present century, 
were as entirely unknown (I blush to confess 
it) to me as I fear they will be to most 
Englishmen, and even Germans. They are, 
indeed, a littlo disappointing as regards 
positive result; for Signor Nigra’s pages are 
enough to prove how uncertainly criticism, 
even now, is compelled to move in the dim 
twilight of pedantic mythological allusion, 
made oven more obscure by the Latin 
medium in which alone the poem has been 
preserved. Yet they had the merit of call¬ 
ing constantly new attention to tho most 
difficult, if not the most inspired, of Catullus’ 
poems; and this at a time when in Germany 
Doering was thought adequate to explain 
the countless difficulties winch each section 
of the Liber Catulli presents, and before 
Lachmann had risen to introduce light into 
the bewildering chaos of MSS. 

Signor Nigra’s judgment of the poetical 
worth of the Coma is unfavourable, in marked 
opposition to Foscolo, who had pronounced 
it unsurpassed by any lyric (should he not 
have said elegiac ?) poem of antiquity: 

“ If there is any poem of Callimachus to which 
the words of Ovid, Quamuia ingenio non ualet, 
arte ualet, may properly be applied, it is the 
Coma. It was, in fact, an act of bold and 
ingenious flattery to the king of Egypt and the 
two queens Arsinoe and Berenice. It is the 
work of a court poet, and bears the stamp of 
being so. Yet this poet possessed a marvellous 
skill, and succeeds in the difficult task of 
treating such a subject without falling into 
absurdity. A discreet scepticism, a certain air 
of indulgent incredulity which pervades the 
whole composition, make the improbability 
of the story pardonable. We are conscious 
that the display of feeling does not rise from 
the heart, that the maledictions are conven¬ 
tional, the vows not serious, and that the moral 
tone enforced is only severe in appearance. 
Still, the original must have been composed in 
verses of a subtle harmony, only little of which 
survives in the comparatively rude translation 
of Catullus. Neither the Greek original nor 
the Latin version can have been among the 
best works of their authors.” 

The most elaborate of Signor Nigra’s 
dissertations is on the ales equos or alisequos 
of Arsinoe, and the eight w. (51-58) in which 
it occurs. The result of his closely reasoned 
pages (71-101) is to reject Monti’s ostrich 
theory, and to return to the earlier view 
that the winged messenger is Zephyrus. 
Accepting e locridicos alt's equos, the reading of 
GandO, asrepresentingtheMS. traditionmost 
faithfully, ho elicits from this, not Locridos 
ales equos, but Locricos alisequus. This latter 
word I have myself supported against ales 
equos in the last edition of my Commentary. 
Against Locricos is the fact that it does not 
seem to exist elsewhere in Latin; nor does 
Signor Nigra’s argument that the epithet, 
where it conveys the name of a place, in Alex¬ 
andrian poets regularly precedes the substan¬ 
tive it qualifies, a rule liable to many excep¬ 


tions, seem to have any preponderant weight 
on the other side; nor, palaeographictuly, 
is it as likely that e locridicos should Be a cor¬ 
ruption of locricos as of locridos. It is argued 
that the winged page is as appropriately 
called Locrian, meaning zephyrian, and con¬ 
veying the idea of Zephyr, as Memnon two 
lines before is called Aethiopian, and that toe 
two local designations are meant to help 
each other out, and to contrast the sultry 
region of Africa with toe western clime from 
which the Zephyr blows. This is a little 
fanciful; and so, I think, is toe suggestion, 
in the discussion whether Arsinoe could 
be called Locris (p. 89), that she was so 
styled from the close connexion of the 
Eastern Locrians of Greece with the 
Phthiotic territory, so that Locris might con¬ 
note Macedonian. 

It is, however, on this part of his dis¬ 
sertation that Signor Nigra has brought to 
bear his learning most conspicuously, and 
this will be found toe most profitable por¬ 
tion by anyone who cares to examine the 
question from many sides. In particular, 
the criticism in which he has attacked my 
view that Arsinoe is alluded to by toe 
author of toe Ibis in the distich : 

“ Quaeque sui uenerem iunxit cum fratre mariti 
Loots in ancillae diseimulata necc,” 

is, I feel obliged to confess, nearly conclu¬ 
sive ; I should say quite, were it not that 
in the loss of so much literature relating to 
toe Ptolemies we cannot feel sure that 
Arsinoe had not detractors who represented 
her, not merely as artful and cruel, but 
licentious, incestuous (Aus. Mosell. 315), and 
possibly as in some way causing toe death 
of her three successive husbands. I feel 
very differently towards another point in 
the same dissertation, first raised by 
Zannoni, which seems to assume that, in the 
lines of Ausonius’ Mosella describing the 
image of Arsinoe suspended by a magnet 
in the air in a temple at Alexandria, 

“ Spiral, enim tecti testudine chorus achates 
Afflatamque trahit ferrato crine pueUam,” 
toe word chorus may be right, as if toe 
ackalesh&d an afflatus like toe wind Corus, and 
this could, in some strange way, either repre¬ 
sent or suggest Zephyrus. In an article on 
Ausonius, published in the Dublin Herm- 
athena for 1886,1 proposed to read chlorus 
or \\ o>po9, citing the Orphic \c6uta, 611 
sqq. ; and I prefer this conjecture to any 
that I have yet seen mentioned, not except¬ 
ing that of toe Bordeaux philologist, M. de 
Mirmont, caerula cautes, “ loadstone.” 

The weak point of Signor Nigra’s 
reasoning seems to me to lie m his putting 
out of view toe many possibilities which a 
word like Locridos may contain, none of 
them recorded, yet any one of them con¬ 
ceivable. For instance, why should Arsinoe 
have a statue at Helicon ? Does not this 
suggest a connexion (not otherwise known) 
with Greece ?—especially as toe antithesis of 
Graia ( Graiia ) to Canopieis goes far to settle 
toe truth of this emendation of the MS. 
reading Gratia against Grata in the v. Gratia 
Canopieis incola litoribus; and if Arsinoe was 
“ a Greek settler on Canopic shores,” toe 
natural inference that Callimachus here 
explained himself, and that she was origin¬ 
ally a Locrian, not of Magna Graecia but 
Greece Proper, becomes to say the least, 


more than possible. Signor Nigra, how¬ 
ever, consistently with his theory, prefers 
to return to the old correction Grata. But 
here again, unless my palaeographical ex¬ 
perience is at fault, probabilities are against 
him. The discussion, however, must be 
read as a whole to judge it fairly; lean 
promise those who read it that they will 
find it most interesting and stimulating from 
first to last. 

The chapter on the history of toe Liber 
Catulli is a good risume of toe facts, with 
some new ana important data supplied by 
Signor Nigra himself. That on toe MSS. 
gives some fresh details on codices either un¬ 
known or at present imperfectly examined. 
I hope to return to this important work 
elsewhere. 

Bobinson Ellis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROF. KIELHORN ON THE VIKRAMA ERA. 

Edinburgh : June 15,1891. 

In the Nachrichte n of the Gottingen University 
for June, Prof. F. Kielhom, C.I.E., has 
published a very ingenious theory of the origin 
of the designation of the Yikrama era, which 
ought to attract attention. 

When the late James Fergusson broached his 
hypothesis that it might have derived its name 
from Yikramfiditya of Malwa, about a.d. 543, no 
earlier dates in this era were known than tho 
tenth century. Since then the Dholnnr inscrip¬ 
tion has been found, dated in the 1198th year 
elapsed kalasya-vilcramdkhyasya, fed at least 
two earlier dates in “the era of the Malava 
kings,” which must belong to the same era. 
It hence appears that between tho sixth and 
ninth centuries the designation had been 
changed, though even in the ninth century it 
was only the “ vikrama time.” No allusion is 
necessarily made to a king Yikrama. But the 
years of this era then always dated from tho 
month Karttika (October-November). Now 
this was the time when kings went out to war; 
autumn was thus specially the vilerama-kala. 
This the poets, as Prof. Kielhom remarks, 
know as well as the writers of the Niti- and 
Dharma-Sastrae. Baghu undertakes his digvijaya 
in autumn. Autumn (soraci), decorated with lotus 
flowers, approaches him as a secondBnjalakshmi, 
inviting him to set out even before Baghu him¬ 
self had taken the resolution. In autumn also 
tho bulls seek to equal him in vikrama ; and as 
Kalidasa, so Bhkravi speaks of autumn at 
the marching out of Arjuna. In autumn Bam a 
sets out to slay B&vana and regain SitA. In 
the Gaiidavaho, Yasovarman goes out at the 
end of the rainy season, in autumn, to subject 
the world to his sway. In toe Harshacharita, 
Bana compares toe beginning of autumn (s arad- 
drambha), white with flowering grasses, to a cup 
drunk at war-time ( vikrama-kale). 

From autumn (s arad), as the true vikrama- 
kdla, it is but a short step to toe year (s arad), 
according to the vikrama-kdla ; and Prof. 
Kielhom believes that the Hindus had taken 
this step, and that the later reckoning of the 
M&lava era, as that of a king Yikrama, owes its 
origin to a misunderstanding. If they were 
accustomed to speak of autumn as vikrama-kdla, 
toe connexion of vikrama-kal'a with tho notion 
of “year” followed; and the practice of 
denoting the year as vikrama-kdla was tho more 
natural as it expressed toe distinction between 
the M&lava and the Saka year—namely, the 
fact that toe Malava year begins in autumn. 
When they had been accustomed to speak of 
years as vilcrama-kdla or vikrama years, nothing 
was more natural than that later ages should 
seek to interpret this in toe manner of their 
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time, and so ascribed the establishment of the 
era to a ting Vikrama, who, like their own kings, 
had counted the years from his accession. 

Such is Prof. Kielhom’s argument, and its 
naturalness and probability mil commend it 
as an ingenious and most plausible explanation 
of the designation. How the Mulava era itself 
originated is, of course, a different matter. 

Jas. Buboess. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association will be held at 
Bournemouth, on July 28, and the three 
following days, under the presidency of Dr. 
J. Roberts Thomson. Addresses will be given 
by Dr. Lauder Brunton in medicine; by Prof. 
Chiene in surgery ; and by Dr. Cox Seaton in 
public medicine. 

Mr. J. C. Stevens will sell on Monday, 
July 6, and the three following days, the 
celebrated collection of shells formed by the 
late Sir David W. Barclay, together with his 
conchological library. The collection comprises 
about 30,000 specimens, many of which are 
very rare, and some are believed to be unique. 

Messrs. Macmillan have added to their 
series of Mr. A. R. Wallace’s works a new 
volume, which consists mainly of a reprint of 
two volumes of essays— Contribution s to the 
Theory of Natural Selection, which appeared in 
1870, with a second edition in 1871 (on the 
verso of the title-page it is stated that the book 
was reprinted in 1875) ; and Tropical Nature 
and Other Essays, which appeared in 1878. In 
his preface, Mr. Wallace gives a careful 
account of the changes made in this new edition. 
Apart from a few omissions—of technical 
details or of subjects more fully treated by tho 
author elsewhere—the most important change 
is the addition of two later papers: “The 
Antiquity of Man in North America,” which 
was first published in the Nineteenth Century for 
November, 1887 ; and “ The Debt of Science to 
Darwin,” contributed to the Century Mayazine 
for January, 1883, a few months after Darwin’s 
death. We observe, also, that in a note on 
p. 337, Mr. Wallace duly records that recent 
researches have thrown doubt upon the theory 
that there is any close affinity between the 
swifts and the humming-birds. It is right to 
add that the book is admirably printed, and has 
a copious index. 

The last number of V Anthrojmlocjie —the bi¬ 
monthly periodical in which are incorporated 
the Matrriauj- 2 >our 1’Histuire de VHomme, the 
Revue d'Anthropologic, and the Revue d'Ethno¬ 
graphic —contains an elaborate article, illus¬ 
trated with photographs, upon the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, by M. Emilo Deschamps, who visited 
the island in the course of an official mission of 
ethnological research in the Blast. Though he 
has not added much to our actual knowledge 
of this curious people, his conclusions as to their 
probable origin differ in several important 
respects from those generally received. In 
the first place, he would regard them as of 
Aryan blood, having reached Ceylon from 
India in prehistoric times, and being identical 
with the Takkhas, demon-worshippers whom 
Yijaya found there when he conquered the 
island in 477 n.c. Secondly, he considers their 
present degraded condition to be due, not to 
the absence but to the loss of a previous 
culture, owing to their having taken refuge in 
the jungles from tho tyranny of their con- , 
querors. Their physical traits he attributes to 
an early mixture with aboriginal races. The 
Singhalese proper are the result of an admix¬ 
ture of the conquerors with a subjugated 
portion of the Yakkhas or Veddahs, and also 
with another early race of Aryan origin who 
are to be traced at the present time in the 
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Rhodias. M. Deschamps’ theories seem to us 
to be inspired by an excessive respect for the 
legends of the Mahavamso. 

The last number of the Internationales Arcliio 
fiir Ethnographic (Leiden: Brill) contains an 
article by Dr. Heinrich Schurtz on the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of negro costume; and 
a continuation of Dr. J. D. E. Schmeltz’s 
account of the ethnographic collections from 
Corea in the Leiden Museum. Both of theso 
papers are illustrated with admirable coloured 
plates. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The new number of the Revue generate du 
droit contains the continuation of the lectures on 
the ancient laws of Ireland, which Prof. 
D’Arbois de Jubainville is delivering in the 
College de France. He points out one of the 
innumerable blunders in the official edition of 
those laws. The words nil chis nemid (" or a 
lord’s rent”) being printed (vol. iv., p. 20, 1. 3) 
nochis tiemead, and translated “ which is a 
‘ Nemeadh ’-person’s.” In the same page the 
words tir cuind cetcoraig (the land of a person 
s ut juris who for the first time contracts with a 
tenant) are actually rendered by “the land of 
Conn Cetcorach.” 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Theodore Reinach commented 
on three passages in the Athniiur noMreta, which 
he contended must be spurious. One is that 
attributing to Draco a constitution which 
presents extraordinary analogies with the 
oligarchic constitution introduced in 411 B.c.; 
the second is that referring back to Solon the 
institution of the lot for magistrates; the 
third is that assigning to Themistocles an 
active part in tho overthrow of the Areopagus. 
M. Reinach suggested that these spurious 
passages might be derived from a work which 
we know to have been conceived in the same 
spirit—that of Critias, tho disciple of Socrates 
and one of the Thirty Tyrants. M. Viollet, 
without opposing this suggestion, remarked 
that one must not credit Aristotle with infalli¬ 
bility ; a statement in his works may very well 
be erroneous and at the same time genuine. 

The Science of Language : founded on Lec¬ 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution in 
1861 and 1863. By F. Max Muller. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans.) Notwithstanding the alteration 
in tho title, this is substantially a seventh 
edition of the brilliant Lectures on the Science of 
Language which have done so much to excite an 
interest iu comparative philology among the 
general public of educated English readers. 
The last edition, we observe with some sur¬ 
prise, was published so long ago as 1871. We 
are glad to find that the new revision is not 
of such a character as to affect the essential 
identity of the book, which has attained some¬ 
thing of the position of a classic. Errors of 
detail have been corrected, and notices of 
recent discoveries have been inserted, so far as 
it could be done without interfering too much 
with the original structure of the work. The 
general point of view, however, is, as the 
author himself intimates, that of thirty years 
ago. In the preface. Prof. Max Muller refers 
briefly to various important results of modern 
investigation which his plan did not permit him 
to notice in the body of the work; and he 
recognises fully the greatness of the advance 
that has been made in Aryan comparative 
philology during the last twenty years. 
Although the book still needs to be read with a 
careful recollection of its original date, it has 
never been superseded as a preliminary survey 
of the whole subject. A few of the positions 
which Prof. Max Muller reaffirms, e.g., with 
regard to the producing cause of the Indo- 
European “ sound-shifting,” seem to us un¬ 


tenable in the light of modern research; but 
as the book deals with general principles rather 
than with details, by far the greater portion of 
it is still valuable. The grace of style and 
felicity of illustration characteristic of the 
original Lectures have, fortunately, not 
evaporated in the process of revisio 

The Philologische WocheuschriJ (No. 23) 
contains a very favourable review of Prof. 
Mahaffy’s “The Greek World under Roman 
Sway,” which it characterises as a book of the 
highest importance. The same number con¬ 
demns as worthless a work of Zanardelli on 
Etruscan, Umbrian, and Oscan. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society.— [Friday, 
June IS.) 

R. E. Allahdice, Esq., president, in the chair. 
The papers read were on a representation of elliptic 
integrals by curvilinear arcs, by Mr. John 
McCowan; on the transformation aud classifica¬ 
tion of permutations, by Mr. T. B. Sprague; on 
the numerical values of the roots of a trigonometri¬ 
cal equation, by Mr. T. H. Miller; ou the Wallace 
line and the Wallace point, by Dr. J. S. Mackay ; 
on an equation of motion, by Mr. A. J. Presslaud. 

Statistical Society.— (Tuesday, June 16.) 

Da. F. J. Mocat, president, in the chair. A 
paper was read by Noel A. Humphreys, Secretary 
of the Census Office, entitled “ Results of the 
Recent Census and Estimates of Population in the 
Largest English Towns.” The first part of the 
paper was devoted to the consideration of the 
recently-issued results of the census iu April last 
in the twenty-eight large English towns dealt with 
in the Registrar-General’s weekly returns. It was 
pointed out that, although the increase of popu¬ 
lation within the present boundaries of these 
towns showed an increase of nearly a million in 
the last ten years, the increase was less hy con¬ 
siderably more than half a million (005,318) than 
would have been the case if the rate of increase 
had been the same as in the preceding ten years, 
1871-81; and that the rate of movement of popu¬ 
lation showed striking variations in the different 
towns. Liverpool was the only town of the 
twenty-eight in which there was an actual decline 
of population (amounting to 34,521), which was 
equal to 6’2 per cent., while the largest rate of 
increase, which was 55'7 per cent., occurred in 
Cardiff, also a port. The rate of increase in these 
tweuty-eight towns, it was stated, has pretty con¬ 
stantly declined in recent years, and has fallen with 
scarcely a break during the last five interccnsal 
periods from 24'3 per cent, iu 1841-51 to 11 0 per 
cent, in 1881-91. The percentage of increase 
within the boundaries of registration London 
(practically those of the county of London) de¬ 
clined in the same period from 21’2 to 10'4. The 
rate of actual decline of population in central 
London continues to increase, and the rate of in¬ 
crease of the other parts of the metropolis, includ¬ 
ing even the aggregate outer ring of suburban 
districts, continues to decline. Examined in de¬ 
tail, the provincial towns show, with few excep¬ 
tions, the operation of similar laws : actual decrease 
in the central portions, and marked decline m the 
rate of increase in the other portions, the latter 
being especially noticeable in those towns ™n 
comparatively restricted areas. This examination, 
while showing the marked general decline in the 
rates of increase in these towns, discloses striking 
variations in the rates of increase in Bucccssue 
census periods. Thus, for example, in the last two 
decennia the percentage of increase declined m 
Salford from 41-2 to 12 4; in Nottingham, from 
34-3 to 13-6; and the decline in Liverpool was 
from an increase of 12 Oto adecreaseof 6 2; while, 
on the other hand, the percentage increareo 
from 12 7 to 24'4 in Portsmouth, and from U* 
to 281 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It was pointed 
out that these striking changes in the rates 
of movement of population in the large 
towns interpose the greatest difficulty m esti¬ 
mating, even approximately, their population m 
intercensal periods. The estimate of population 
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in Liverpool, based upon the rate of increase 
between 1871 and 1881, exceeded the recently 
enumerated number by more than 100,000, or by 20 
percent.; while in Salford the percentage of over¬ 
estimate, by the same method, was 26 per cent. 
Thus, the recent birth-rates and death-rates in 
these two towns have been under-estimated by no 
less than a fifth and a fourth, respectively. In 
proof of the assertion that growth by aggregation 
in very many of our largest towns, judged by the 
results of the recent census within the arbitrary 
boundaries fixed years ago for local government, 
has practically ceased, it was pointed out that the 
increase in the enumerated population in the last 
ten years has fallen far short of the natural increase 
(excess of births over deaths) in London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Salford, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, and Leicester. It was also pointed out, 
however, that in other towns the excess of births 
over deaths was far below the enumerated increase 
during the last census period, these facts, in addi¬ 
tion to the marked and increasing decline of the 
birth-rate in recent years, conclusively proving 
that excess of births over deaths alone is absolutely 
useless for measuring movement of population in 
towns. The various methods that have been at 
different times suggested for estimating the popu¬ 
lation of towns in intercensal years, in substitution 
of Dr. Farr's method, still used by the Begistrar- 
Oeneral’8 department, were severally considered in 
the paper, and it was shown that no hypothetical 
method yet devised affords reasonable promise of 
satisfactory results. It was therefore urged that a 
quinquennial census will supply the only real 
remedy for the present difficulty, which threatens 
to impair the public faith m death-rates, the 
failure of which would most seriously hinder and 
imperil the health progress of the country. 


Royal Historical Society.— ( Thursday , June IS.) 

H. E. Malden, Esq., in the chair.— A paper was 
read by Herbert Hames on “France and Cromwell,” 
with the object of showing that the Protector, 
having the destinies of Europe in his hands, might 
have found himself engaged in a French war 
which would probably have proved disastrous to 
his own rule. Therefore Cromwell’s foreign policy 
cannot be regarded as disinterested, and was cer¬ 
tainly disadvantageous to England in the future. 
Mr. Haines’s paper led to an animated disussion. 


FINE ART. 

MR. SEYMOUR HADEN'S SALE. 

The prices fetched by Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
collection of old masters’ drawings—Claudes, 
Rembrandts, and the like—do not happen to 
have reached us; but we are in possession of 
the prices given for many of the prints in a 
collection which it took Messrs. Sotheby about 
three days to sell, and this collection of prints 
was, as has been said before, extremely note¬ 
worthy. 

Mr. Seymour Haden was the owner of about 
twenty Diirers. A clear and beautiful impres¬ 
sion of the “ Adam and Eve,” on paper with 
the ox-head water-mark, and signed “ P. 
Mariette, 1668 ”—thus attesting its ownership 
by an early collector who was actually con¬ 
temporary with Charles the First’s Lord 
Arundel—fell to the bid of £100. “The 
Knight and Death ” fetched £70. The “ Arms 
with the Skull”—from the St. Aubin and 
Galichon collections—realised £61. We have 
not the prices of the few Vandycks. Among 
the Claude etchings, £41 was given for an im¬ 
pression of “ Le Bouvier ’’—clear, but not 
particularly rich. The “Dance under the 
Trees” fetched £10; a very interesting first 
state of the “ Shepherd and Shepherdess con¬ 
versing”—from the collection of Mr. Julian 
Marshall—£7; the “ Forum,” £6 6s.; the 
“ Village Dance,” £4 8s. 

After these came the great array of the 
etchings of Wenceelaus Hollar, some of which 
were sold cheaply, and others at very full 


prices, according to the opinion of the expert. 
The fine view of “ Antwerp Cathedral ” was 
knocked down for £8 (Harvey); the “ Six 
Views about Islington,” £2 10s.; the “Six 
Views of Albury,” £4 6s.; the “ London from 
the Top of Arundel House,” £9 12s. (Gute- 
kunst); the “ Royal Exchange,” first state, 
£16 (Harvey); and the finest impression certain 
experts had ever seen of the “ Inner View of 
St. George’s Chapel ” for £9 9s. (Thompson); 
the “ Theatrum Mulierum,” a complete set, 
somehow sold for the unexpectedly low price of 
£11; the “ Winter Habit of an English Gentle¬ 
woman ” for £8 12s.; and the “ Set of Sea 
Shells,” an almost complete set—four numbers 
only wanting—for £67 (Deprez). After these, the 
next most interesting things that followed were 
certain etchings of Ostade, among which was 
a singularly perfect and delicate impression of 
“ The Peasant Paying his Reckoning.” 

The Rembrandt etchings were reserved for 
the third day of the sale, and really constituted 
its principal feature. Among the earlier lots 
was a noble impression of the “ Great Jewish 
Bride,” from the Hippesley collection. The 
impression of “ Rembrandt leaning on a Stone 
Sill ”—from the collection of tne late Mr. 
Charles Sackville Bale, a veteran collector of 
the most exquisite taste—fetched £91. The 
print known as “ Rembrandt’s Mill ” sold for 
£69 (Deprez); the “ View of Amsterdam ” for 
£10 10s.; the “ Landscape with a Cot .age and 
Dutch Hay bam ” for £38; the “The Woman 
in a Large Hood ”—in other words, “ The Dying 
Saskia ”—£6 6s. ; “A Cottage with White 
Pales,” £25 10s.; the “Three Trees,” £148; 
“ Six’s Bridge,” £12 10s. (Bouillon); the “View 
of Omval,” £24 (Meder); “ A Village with a 
Canal and a Vessel under Sail,” £19. The 
sum of £168 was obtained for the “Cornelius 
Sylvius”; a very perfect impression of the “ Jan 
Six”—the youthful burgomaster reading a 
manuscript at a window—sold for £390. Mr. 
Haden had himself bought it for £270—if our 
notes are accurate—at the sale of the excessively 
choice collection of the late Sir Abraham 
Hume. An “ Ephraim Bonus ” went for £60; 
a “Hundred Guilder Piece” for £170; the 
“Landscape with a Ruined Tower,” first state, 
£182, ana another impression of this noble 
design, which was in the third state, for £51. 
This impression came from the Kalle collection, 
at the sale of which it appears to have realised 
exactly the same figure. Mr. Deprez, for the 
sum of £39, became the fortunate possessor of 
an irreproachable impression of one of the most 
masterly of landscapes ever wrought since the 
beginning of art—“ The Goldweigher’s Field.” 
It is asserted that he was fully prepared to give 
a very much larger sum for it. Why did the 
pathetic and expressive little picture—the print 
known as “ Tobit Blind”—fetch only £4 15s. P 
The “ St, Jerome Reading ” reached £58. This 
was a first state, from the collection of the late 
Firmin-Didot. Another impression—a second 
state, from the collection of Lord Ayleeford— 
fetched £37. Mr. Seymour Haden had no less 
than five or six impressions of the “ Clement 
de Jongho ” portrait. A late state of it fetched 
£20. The “Lutma,” before the window and 
bottle, fetched £170; a splendidly luminous 
and fleshy impression of “ The Woman Holding 
an Arrow ”—by far the most attractive of the 
nude subjects of the master—realised £42 
(Salting); the “ Adoration of the Shepherds ”— 
a night-piece, sixth state—reached £20 (Gute- 
kunst). It came from the Bile collection. The 
“ Presentation ” was knocked down to Mr. 
Duprez for £81; and the highest price of the 
sale was realised by a first state of “ Our Lord 
before Pilate,” which was acquired by Herr 
Meder—the well-known dealer in Berlin— 
for the sum of £1,000. 

The Seymour Haden collection realised alto¬ 
gether something less than £8,000. F. W. 


OBITUARY. 

Bt the death of Mr. Thomas Farrer, which 
occurred last week, to the deep regret of his 
friends, we lose, prematurely, a poetic and in¬ 
teresting artist, whose feeling for romantic land¬ 
scape on the coast or in some 
“ Wooded, watered country, England's best”— 
to quote the words of Mr. Browning—was 
shown first in painting, and secondly in the 
revived art of etching. Mr. Farrer’s etchings, 
of which he produced as great a number as was 
consistent with the elaboration he bestowed upon 
each separate copper which he handled, were 
popular in England, and yet more popular in 
America, where he had probably as many friends 
as in this country, and to which he occasionally 
resorted. A close student of poetic landscape, 
and, as certain of his Venetian etchings attest, 
a student likewise of architecture, Mr. Farrer 
was very specially distinguished by his effort 
to convey upon the etched plate more intricate 
and varied representations of sunset and moon¬ 
lit-skies than have generally been attempted 
by etchers with any measure of success. Most 
of his etchings were completed pictures, rather 
than summary sketches. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. Frank Dicksee has been elected a full 
member of the Royal Academy, in the room of 
the late Edwin Long. It is just ten years 
sinoe he first became an Associate. 

The first exhibition of the Society of Por¬ 
trait Painters will open next week in the 
galleries of the Royal Institute, Piccadilly. 
We may also mention that Messrs. Hollander 
& Cremetti have now on view, in the Hanover 
Gallery, New Bond-street, Millet’s pastel of 
“The Angelas. ” 

A pension of £100 per annum on the Civil 
List has been granted to Mrs. Redfern, widow 
of the late James Redfern, the sculptor, who 
died in 1876 at the early age of thirty-eight. 

On Tuesday next, June 30, Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson will sell a very large collection of 
old copper-plate and wood-blocks, which had 
been formed by the late H. G. Bohn with a 
view to republication. They include etchings 
by Cruikshank, Chippendale book-plates with 
blanks for names, sporting and humorous 
subjects, portraits of actors, &c. A few of the 
engraved plates (which come, we fancy, from 
another collection) have been framed as decora¬ 
tions, the burnished surface being protected 
against oxidation. The Catalogue is illustrated 
with some fine examples of engraving on 
copper. 

During next week Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
several interesting collections of coins, &c.: on 
Thursday a collection consisting mainly of 
Greek coins of Italy and Sicily; Italian cinque- 
cento medals and plaques, and German mediae¬ 
val medals; on Friday the collection of the 
late C. Roach Smith; on Saturday some good 
English coins; and on the following Monday a 
quite exceptional series of tradesmen’s tokens of 
tne seventeenth century — issued in London, 
Middlesex and Southwark — comprising 576 
specimens in one lot. 

The Guild and School of Handicraft were to 
celebrate this afternoon (Saturday) their third 
anniversary, and also the opening of their new 
workshops and hall, by a reception and garden 
party at Essex House, Mile End-road. The 
Marquis of Ripon has promised to deliver an 
address. 

On Monday last, June 22, the gold medal 
annually given by the Queen, on the recom- 
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mendation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 

“ on such an architect or man of science, of any 
country, as might have designed or executed a 
building of high merit, or produced a work tending 
to promote or facilitate the knowledge of archi¬ 
tecture or the various branches of science con¬ 
nected therewith,” 

was presented by the president to Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, A.R.A. 

Mb. Walter Crake’s many designs, now 
exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s, show the 
inexhaustible fertility of this agreeable and 
ingenious artist—his pleasant sense of composi¬ 
tion, his frequent taste as a colourist—and show 
likewise his most notable deficiency as a 
draughtsman of the figure. Mr. Crane is an 
ornamentist of tolerably wide sympathies. He 
takes his material from many sources, and 
has what may appear at times to be a fatal 
facility in adaptation. Often engaging, he is 
rarely perfect, though his imperfections do not 
—let it frankly be admitted—often extend so 
far as in the drawing of a young woman’s back 
in a drawing that has been elsewhere commented 
upon. Here, indeed, Mr. Crane is at his weak¬ 
est. Why was there no one by him to address 
him, at the right moment, in a phrase which, 
with a single word altered, is Molicre’s own ?— 
“ Coutrez-mai ct ‘ doe,’ q«*je tu taurait voir." 

At the annual meeting of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, held on June 
10, Mr. W. B. Richmond delivered a lecture on 
"The Impossibility of Restoration.” He said 
that restoration was a fallacy ; they could not 
bring history back to life again. No man could 
repeat the thought of another man; it had died 
with its life. Each special thought, through 
which had been produced a work of art, had 
died in the production of it; the result lived. 
It had been an isolated thought for the time 
being, belonging to the individual who con¬ 
ceived it, and it was gone for ever except in his 
transmission of it. In all great works of art the 
merits were of so delicate a nature as to be, ho 
believed, scarcely perceptible to anyone but the 
authors of them. They alone knew at what 
they aimed; they alone were aware of the fine 
line which divided their achievements from the 
commonplace. Subtle proportions, delicate 
curves and turns, a peculiar handling of the 
brush or use of the chisel special to their work, 
were as much a part of the conception as the 
conception was a part of the artist. To arrest 
the progress of decay was all the preserver 
would presume to do ; but the destroyer would 
attempt to restore. We knew too much and we 
knew too little to cast our minds in the moulds 
of past generations, even if by any natural 
process it were possible to do so. What had 
been already taken away from British archi¬ 
tecture could never be restored; for it had 
been, as it were, a series of murders of artistic 
creations, a general slaughter of historical 
associations never to be replaced or mourned 
over sufficiently. War and men’s passions had 
done their worst to rid the world of treasures, 
but so-called restoration had, indeed, done 
nearly, if not quite, as much: it had left 
England well nigh bare of her finest monu¬ 
ments. 

Captain LfcoN Berger, military attache of 
the embassy at Constantinople, has sent to the 
Academic des Inscriptions the rubbing of a 
bas-relief whioh he took, at the height of 250 
metres from the ground, in the gorge of 
Cheikane, in the mountainous region, hitherto 
little explored, which separates the ancient 
Babylonia from Media and Persia. The design 
resembles a bas-relief from the same tract 
recorded by Sir Henry R vwlinson. Despite the 
coarse execution, it is evidently the work of 
a people under the influence of the ancient 
Chaldean civilisation, anterior to the style 


properly called Assyrian. The figure is that of 
a man with hair and beard shaven, his waist 
girt with a fringed cloth, and on his head a 
turban, the mitra which, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, distinguished the Kissaei. At the side is 
an inscription in cuneiform characters, arranged 
in vertical lines and divided by compartments, 
as upon the statues of Tello. 


THE STAGE. 


THE THEATRES. 


The good, thorough-going, unmistakable 
Ibsenite—the disbeliever in beauty, the 
scoffer at the ideal, the wholly faithful 
worshipper of whatsoever things are hideous 
and of evil report—must, last week, if his 
sympathies permitted him to gaze beyond 
Norway, have had something like a good 
time of it even at the French plays at the 
Royalty Theatre. For—anxious, no doubt, 
to be “ dans le mouvement," although the 
“movement” has indeed been suddenly 
arrested, and Ibsen himself is heard of no 
more—M. Meyer, the enterprising manager, 
gave us a play by M. Jules Lemaltre. As a 
critic, M. Jules Lemaltre is a smart writer— 
not exactly healthy, like M. Sarcey, or well- 
balanced, like M. Auguste Yitu—but in- 
genious, paradoxical, at times even epigram¬ 
matic. He says things well; and, though the 
big public has not very much regard for him, 
his literary brethren cannot but suocumb to 
the temptation of reading everything that is 
written by a man who Bays things well. 
’Tis a very pardonable weakness—thus to 
be fascinated. Now even in his newish 
play—which they did last week at the 
Royalty—M. Jules Lemaltre writes with 
point as well as boldness. The theme itself 
is a little strong. It is just the sort of 
theme that is the envy of slightly gifted 
literary youths in England, who, having 
failed thus far to impress us by their treat¬ 
ment of the permissible, the decent, and the 
charming, make no doubt of their ability to 
take us all by storm could they but have 
done once for all with an unattained art 
and, instead of it, popularise an inexact 
physiology. Yet somehow the theme, treated 
by M. Lemaltre unquestionably not only 
with boldness but with real skill, failed to 
attract the world in very great numbers to 
the little theatre in Dean-street. Mdlle. 
Reichemberg, Mdlle. Du Mesnil, and M. 
Febvre were not enough. Since then, they 
have changed the bul, and one of the 
brothers Goquelin has come to the rescue. 


The theatrical season is practically over. 
What are you to do at the end of June, 
against Naval Exhibitions, German Exhi¬ 
bitions, and the (harms of the river ? Nearly 
half of our managers have given up the 
game. Then, again, there has been such a 
paucity of plays that have hit the public 
taste. Mr. Pinero’s important play at the 
Garrick—clever as it was—did not please 
like some of his other work. Its place has 
had to be taken by a revival of “ A Pair of 
Spectacles.” At the Adelphi they have 
closed for the time being. At Terry’s, Mr. 
Terry is out of his own house. The Strand 
has been empty. One hears nothing of the 
Avenue. The Olympic has been closed for 
some weeks already. Mr. Toole is leaving 
London, for so few people are really in¬ 


terested in Ibsen himself that even the 
cleverest of all possible satires upon him 
cannot reasonably hope to draw the town. 
A few exceptions, of success, prove the rule 
of failure. At the Haymarket they have 
been proud of full houses, and at the 
Lyceum an admirable spirit of enterprise 
assists the prestige of what has by this time 
become classic ground. The theatrical col¬ 
lapse, generally, is the result of coincidences: 
the result of a chapter of accidents. When 
October comes round, and people think once 
more of play-going, the influenza will 
probably have ceased to trouble and the 
German Exhibition be at rest. Then, too, 
may the playwrights prove to have been 
inspired to happier efforts than any which 
have been theirs during the dull months we 
have left behind. But for what remains of 
the summer there is no chance. A theatrical 
season of curious barrenness—a time of un¬ 
happy effort on the part of the profession, 
and of timid and half-hearted response on 
the part of the public—is now over. 

Frederick Wedsiork. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr Wilson Barrett has been appearing with 
his customary sucoess as Hamlet—and like¬ 
wise in other characters—at Norwich, Yar¬ 
mouth, and Colchester, during the last week or 
two. Miss Lillie Belmore has been promoted 
to the principal juvenile heroines, and has 
accordingly played Ophelia to the Hamlet of 
Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Bkerbohm Tree has decided, it is said, 
to play Hamlet in tho country during the 
autumn. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree will play 
Ophelia—one of the Shaksperian roles for the 
performance of which she has obvious advan¬ 
tages. Mr. Fernandez will presumably be 
included in the cast, and, of course, in an im¬ 
portant part, while Mr. Frederick Harrison 
will play the King. 

We received an invitation too late for it to 
be possible for us to be present at the produc¬ 
tion of Mrs. Musgrave’s new play at the 
Vaudeville on Saturday afternoon. Miss 
Dorothy Dorr—a young American actress who 
knows her art thoroughly, as we have before 
had occasion to notice—and Mr. H. B. Conway 
and Mr. Fred Thome and others took part in 
the performance. We suppose it to be possible 
that the Vaudeville will re-open with this piece 
in the autumn. At present its doors are dosed. 


MUSIC. 

THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

I. 

The tenth Triennial Handel Festival commenced 
last Monday, and for the rest of the week the 
name of the great Saxon composer will be held 
in special honour. In all great movements, 
many people, no donbt, are led by sentiment, or 
by fashion; but we believe that with the mass of 
the English people the enthusiasm for Handel’s 
music is genuine. And this triennial glorifi¬ 
cation serves useful purposes. In the first 
place, the numerous rehearsals, which take 
place in various towns long before the Festival, 
spread a knowledge of, and kindle on interest 
in, great music. And again, this week devoted 
to Handel is a protest against contemners of the 
past as antiquated. Handel’s works, like those 
of Bach, certainly bear the impress of the age 
in which they were written ; and this is not only 
natural, but a proof of their genuineness. 
Certain harmonic progressions, cadences, “divi- 
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sions,” have paBsed out of fashion; but it is 
only in works of mediocre composers that 
such appear dull. In Handel and in Bach, 
one not only tolerates all that savours of 
the past, but rejoices to see how genius 
triumphed over form. A similar spirit has 
prompted some moderns to contemn Haydn 
and even Beethoven; but it is a spirit of 
narrow-mindedness, the result of ignorance. 
Persons of this stamp will in the future sneer at 
Schumann or Wagner, for they too, in their 
turn, will become old. It is, of course, possible to 
go to the other extreme, and to admire the old 
at the expense of the new, but this usually hap¬ 
pens only to those who have grown up without 
becoming acquainted with modem music; and 
nowadays that is an extremely rare occurrence. 
Handel worship, as well as Bach worship, is a 
ood thing; it is a solid foundation which 
elps one the better to appreciate and the more 
to enjoy later manifestations of genius. 

“The Messiah” was performed last Mon¬ 
day, and the choral singing was magnificent. 
The tenors, once or twice, showed a ten¬ 
dency to drag, and the quality of tone 
of the sopranos in the high notes was not, 
perhaps, of the best; but for vigour of 
attack, precision, fulness, and also delicacy 
of tone this chorus will compare favourably 
with any of the past Festivals so far as we 
can remember. Mme. Albani sang the 
soprano music with great effect. Miss Marian 
McKenzie, in the contralto music, was heard 
to much advantage; she sang in an artistic 
and dignified manner, and with a little more 
fervour would have obtained a still more 
marked success. Mr. E. Lloyd was in admir¬ 
able voice, and Mr. Santley, who was at his 
best, was received with tremendous enthusiasm. 
Mr. A. Manns conducted with his usual skill 
and energy, and once again proved himself fully 
equal to nis gigantic task. Mr. C. Jung was 
leader of the vast army of instrumentalists. 

The programme of the “Selection” day 
(Wednesday) included a “Gloria Patri” for 
double chorus and double orchestra. It was 
written at Rome in 1707, and is supposed to 
have been intended for the close of one of the 
Vesper Psalms. It is short, but contains some 
solid contrapuntal writing. One of the sub¬ 
jects recalls a passage in the “Hallelujah” 
chorus of the “ Messiah,” and another was 
actually used afterwards by the composer for the 
“ Alleluia ” of his “ Deborah.” Another novelty 
was a selection from one of the“Chandos” 
Anthems (Psalm xcv.). As these works rank 
“ nmong the most beautiful of the great master’s 
compositions,” it is strange that not one has 
been given hitherto at these Festivals, and even 
now only portions of one. But there are cer¬ 
tain favourite songs and choruses whieh the 
public expect, and the programme has to be 
trimmed in accordance with popular taste. 
The true lovers of Handel must regret 
that the middle programme of the Festival 
contains so much that is familiar, while 
there are still so many of his works still 
known, at least to the public, only by name. 
The portions of the Anthem consisted of a 
Sonata for orchestra, a florid tenor solo, and 
two choruses full of power. The fresh, vigorous 
Overture to “ Giustino ” was another interesting 
novelty, and the performance was admirable. 
Mr. Manns’ band had, however, further oppor¬ 
tunities of showing its powers in the delight¬ 
fully winning “Menuet” from the opera 
“ Berenice,” and in the quaint and attractive 
“Bourree” from the celebrated “Water 
Music.” The Overture and the Bourree 
were interesting studies in eighteenth-century 
orchestration. Handel had as lively a 
sense of contrast as any of the modern com¬ 
posers. The applause at the close of the 
latter was so great that Mr. Manns repeated 
the first part. A charming duet, “ Caro Bella ” 
from “Giulio Cesare,” was well rendered hy 


Mme. Nordica and Mr. Santlej; the music 
is as fresh as if only just written, and the 
opening phrase brought to mind a familiar 
chorus in Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni.” Mme. 
Albani sang in brilliant fashion a pleasing Aria 
“ Mio caro bene,” from “ Rodelinda,” but took 
many liberties with the music. Another novelty 
was the majestic chorus “ By slow degrees,” 
from “ Belshazzar.” Mme. Albani sang besides 
“ Angels, ever bright and fair,” but it was a 
pity to make the Aria last so long: the 
rendering of a fine song, to be truly artistic, 
should be simple. But while she was pausing 
we had time to reflect on the unsatisfactory 
mode of accompanying most of Handel’s songs. 
In the Aria from “ Rodelinda,”, mentioned 
above, the additional accompaniments of Robert 
Franz were used, and thus a proper substitute 
for the harpsichord was provided. It is, how¬ 
ever, the usual practice to give only a skeleton 
accompaniment, and this is called doing 
reverence to the composer’s intention. We 
stick to the letter, and lose the spirit. The pro¬ 
gramme included many familiar pieces—“ Sound 
An alarm ” admirably sung by Mr. Uoyd; 
“Let the Bright Seraphim,” well rendered 
by Mme. Nordica, although her voice was not 
in the best order; “O voi dell Erebo,” sung 
with great success by Mr. Santley; and “ Waft 
her, Angels,” by Mr. Barton McGuckin, for 
which ho received much applause. The per¬ 
formance ended with four Airs and the 
“ Wretched Lovers,” from “ Acis and Galatea,” 
and “ See the Conquering Hero comes,” from 
“ Joshua.” The choral singing throughout was 
extremely grand, and Mr. Manns conducted 
with great skill and energy. Mr. W. T. Best 
performed with his customary skill the fine 
organ Concerto in F (No. 4), with orchestral 
accompaniment. J. S. Sited lock. 


“ LE REVE .” 

“ Le R kVE a lyrical drama in seven tableaux, 
adapted from Zola’s novel by M. Gallet, music 
by M. Alfred Bruneau—which was recently 
produced at the Opera Comique, is quite 
different in every respect from the conventional 
opera. The poem offers a strange combination 
of mysticism and naturalism; the dialogue, 
characters, dresses, and scenery are essentially 
modern, yet the action is interrupted, at times, 
by the voices of an invisible chorus of angels. 

M. Bruneau is a pupil of Massenet, and an 
ex-prix de llvme. The influence of Wagner is 
very marked: the music is made to follow the 
text of the poem word for word, under the 
form of a “continuous melody” accompani¬ 
ment ; there are no duos, trios, aires de 
bravuitre, grand finales, or any of the con¬ 
ventional fioriturcs of operatic music. It is 
more like a lyrical conversation; and if now 
and again the words of the poem grow more 
passionate, or tho situation more dramatic, the 
orchestra proceeds to develop the intensity of 
the andante or crescendo movement. At first, 
the effect produced is monotonous; but gradually 
the intelligent listener follows the rhythm of 
the accompaniment, and realises the composer’s 
intention. The score is rather intricate and 
difficult for the orchestra; the harps play an 
important part, while, at times, certain ap¬ 
parently impetuous discordancies of the wind 
instruments are quite startling. But we must 
accept the new opera on its own merits, for 
M. Branoau has made tho following frank 
statement: “ I have done my utmost to pro¬ 
duce a clearly written work quite modern in 
style; this I have done to the best of my 
ability—simply, religiously, with all my heart 
and enthusiasm.” 

After a short overture the curtain rises on 
the simple home of the Huberts, embroiderers 
of sacred vestments. Angelique, their adopted 
daughter, has dropped her embroidery and is 
lost in a dream; seraphic voices are heard, 


those of the saints and martyrs of whom sh 
daily reads in her old folio, “The Golden 
Legend.” She is awakened from her trance 
by Hubertine, who gently reproves her for 
neglecting her work; she immediately takes up 
her needle and Hubert comes to her assistance. 
While they are working together, Monseigneur 
Jean d’Hautecoeur, bishop of the diocese, 
calls to see what progress has been made with 
a piece of embroidery he has ordered. The 
four personages engage in a sort of lyrical 
conversation, in which Angelique explains that 
at times St. Agnes and St. George and her 
other guardian saints seem to float around her, 
sweetly singing. After blessing her, the bishop 
leaves. “ How sad he looks,” exclaims 
Angelique ; and Hubertine explains that his 
sorrow is due to his having lost a dearly loved 
wife, after whose death he entered the Church; 
and that his son “who is as beautiful as an 
angel and as rich as a king,” is to be a priest 
also. Then Angelique relates how constantly 
she dreams that she is to marry a prince; that 
their love will be pure with no sad awakening; 
for her dream, though ending in death, will 
be renewed to all eternity in heaven. Huber¬ 
tine reprimands her for her foolish thoughts; 
but Angelique again falls into a dreamy state, 
during which she sees the vision of her coming 
lover. Next day, as Angelique is prosaically 
washing the family linen in the meadow at the 
back of their house, Fdlicien, the bishop’s son 
disguised as a young artist, who has been 
watching her for days past, comes forward and 
greets her. ’Tis love at first sight. Their 
meeting, their avowal of mutual love and 
eternal fidelity, and their talking, offer tho 
strangest mixture of prose and poetry ever seen 
on the stage of the Opera Comique; while the 
composer’s rendering of the scene is quite in 
keeping with the various episodes of the poem. 

In the following act the Huberts witness from 
their window the procession of Corpus Christi; 
and each in turn describes the various phases of 
the pageant, so as to produce the illusion that 
they are speaking, not only to each other, but 
also to the audience. At last, Angelique per¬ 
ceives her lover walking beside the bishop, BBd 
at once recognises that he is no other than the 
bishop’s son. Her dream is realised! Tho 
fourth tableau, “ L’Evech6,” consists of a series 
of dramatic scenes between the bishop, the 
Huberts, Felicien, and Angelique, who, each 
in turn, come to plead their cause. But 
Monseigneur is inflexible; he has decided that 
his son shall enter holy orders, and never wDl 
he consent to his union with Ang&lique. All 
this part is treated with great dramatic effect 
by the composer, who has been obliged in some 
scenes to return to a certain extent to the 
formulas of conventional opera. For instance, 
the bishop’s soliloquy, his interview with his 
son Felicien, the pathetic scene with the 
Huberts and Angelique, contain some pieces 
which might almost pass muster as recitatives, 
duos, and ariosos. 

The third act is a long duo between Angelique 
and F&licien, who wants her to elope with him ; 
but at the lest moment, when she is ready to 
fly, she hears the seraphic voices bid her remain. 
She resists the temptation, and Felicien leaves 
her. In the last scene Angelique lies dying; 
Felicien succeeds* in persuading his father to 
visit her. The scene is a partial representation 
of the last rites of the Roman Church, and tho 
music an arrangement of the Latin prayers 
chanted on such occasions. After anointing 
the face, eyes, and mouth of Angelique, the 
bishop takes a lighted taper from an acolyte 
and attempts to put it in the dying girl’s hand, 
murmuring the last prayer, “ Accipe lampadem 
ardentem. . . .” But Angelique neither sees nor 
hears. The bishop then tries the effect of a 
miraculous gift enjoyed by his ancestors; he 
kisses Angelique, and addresses an ardent 
prayer to Heaven for her recovery, exclaiming: 
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Si Dir.u veut, je veux ! Thereupon Angfelique 
gradually awakens from the sleep of. death, 
takes the lighted taper, slowly rises from her 
couch, and while her parents, Monseigneur, and 
the two acolytes sing the “ Laudate, pueri, 
Dominum,” she gently drops into her lover’s 
arms: 

“ Cher seigneur, je'suis votre femme ; 

Tlnfln mon reve est accompli! . . . 

Le del s’ouvre ! Ah, noces radieuses ! 

Je meurs d’amour sous ton premier baiser! ” 
and dies: 

The oast of “ Le Reve ” is excellent. Mile. 
Simonet achieved quite a triumph in the diffi¬ 
cult part of Angehque; M. Engel, though an 
accomplished artist, has not suffident voice to 
do full justice to the part of Feliden; M. Bouvet, 
as Monseigneur d’Hautecceur, sang with great 
dramatic effect. Mme. Deschamps-Jehin, who 
graciously accepted the secondary part of Huber- 
tine, and M. Lorrain, as Hubert, contributed 
to the perfection of the ensemble. Above all, 
unreserved praise is due to M. Danbe and his 
admirable orchestra for their perfect execution 
of a score so different to the music they are 
accustomed to play. M. Carvalho, the manager 
of the Opera Comique, also deserves his share 
of commendation for having produced with so 
much artistic taste the work of a new comer. 

The first two performances of “Le Reve” 
have met with great success. It remains to be 
seen whether the general public will ratify the 
favourable verdict of the select and essentially 
artistic audience of the Premiere. To the im¬ 
partial critic, M. Bruneau’s lyrical drama is a 
most interesting novelty. The simplicity of 
the poem, the limited number of characters, 
and the absence of choruses, pageants, ballet, 
gorgeous scenery, and all the usual sensuous 
attractions of the opera have rendered the task 
of the musician all the more difficult; therefore 
we hope that the young and talented composer 
will meet with the success he merits. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

We can only attempt a brief record of some of 
the more important concerts of the week. 

On June 18, Signor Sgambati gave a cham¬ 
ber concert at Princes’ Hall, with a programme 
consisting, with one exception, entirely of his 
own compositions. His second Quintet in B 
flat for pianoforte and strings, is an exceedingly 
clever work, and one notes in it a curious 
mixture of Italian lightness and German solidity. 
It was admirably interpreted by the composer 
and Messrs. Suuret, Ragghianti, Van Waefel- 


ghem and Piatti. Mrs. Henschel sang some 
graceful songs, and Mr. Henschel was much 
applauded for his vigorous rendering of Schu¬ 
mann’s “ The two Grenadiers.” Signor 
Sgambati played some effective solos: he is a 
brilliant pianist. 

A pianoforte Trio by M. Breton was per¬ 
formed at Senor Albeniz’s concert in the 
evening of the same day. The writing shows 
ability, but lacks individuality; the Scherzo 
is the best movement. 

On Saturday afternoon there was a concert at 
the Albert Hall, at which Mme. Adelina Patti 
appeared with brilliant success. She sang a 
hght, showy Waltz by Signor Arditi, and a new, 
graceful song by Gounod, entitled “Only.” 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley were enthusiastically 
received. Chevalier Bach gave a neat, though 
tame, performance of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, into which he 
introduced a cadenza by Beethoven with sundry 
interpolations. Part songs were sung by mem¬ 
bers of the Leeds Choir. 

On the same afternoon Senor Sarasate gave 
the last of his series of concerts. Owing to 
the severe indisposition of Mme. Berthe Marx, 
Herr Schonberger was the substitute, and, as 
may be supposed, a satisfactory one. The pro¬ 
gramme included familiar works. The eminent 
violinist was received by a crowded audience 
with immense enthusiasm. None but a remark¬ 
able player could venture to announce, as he 
did, six concerts; and the immense success 
whic he has obtained will be repeated whenever 
he chooses to give further exhibition of his 
powers. 

The bright Overture “ Der Barbier von Bag¬ 
dad ” was repeated at the fifth Richter concert 
on Monday evening. An interesting feature of 
the programme was the Introduction and First 
Scene from “Das Rheingold.” Mr. Henschel 
as Alberich sang with great declamatory 
power. He was also heard in other familiar 
excerpts, and took part with Mrs. Henschel in 
the duet from Act II. of “Die Meisterainger.” 
The performances of these excellent artists gave 
great pleasure. M. Paderewski played his 
pianoforte Concerto in a most brilliant manner, 
and was recalled no less than five times. 

This pianist gave his last recital on Tuesday 
afternoon, and played with his usual skill, and 
with more than nis usual feeling and charm. His 
reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 
110), was somewhat effeminate at times, but it 
was poetical: the technique was of the neatest. 
Of his Chopin pieces we enjoyed most the Im¬ 
promptu in F sharp and the G minor Ballade. 
There was an unusually large audience. 


MB. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
Mr. Hall Caine's New Book , “ THE LITTLE 
MANX NATION” is now ready at all Book¬ 
sellers and Bookstalls. Price 3s - 6d. in cloth, or 
papers covers 2s. 6d. 

London : 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


FOOTSTEPS of FA TE', by Louis Couperus, Trans¬ 
lated from the Dutch by Clara Bell,—Forming 
the Seventh Volume of “ Heinemanris Inter¬ 
national Library,”—is noiv ready at all Booksellers 
and BooJcstalls. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 2s. Qd. paper, 

London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons' 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day is Published. 

FOR GOD AND HUMANITY. 

A Romance of Mount Carmel 
By HASKETT SMITH, M.A., 

Author of “The Divine Epiphany.” 

3 vols., post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

*•* “ While Mrs. Oliphant’s 1 Memoir of Laurence 
Oliphant ’ continues to run through numerous edition--, 
a further illustration of the Life and Teaching of the 
Haifa Mystic is about to be published by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons. The author of the work which 
has been thrown into the form of a novel, is Mr. 
Haskett Smith, a clergyman, who embraced Laurcmc 
Oliphant’s views and became a member of the Haifa 
Community, which is we believe now under his 
direction. The scenes are laid chiefly in Palestine, at 
Haifa, or in the mountain home of the community at 
the Druse village of Dalish, and Olipbont’s special 
views and methods of influence are all elucidated in 
the course of the plot.”— Athenaeum, June 20th, 1891. 


FIFTH EDITION. Now ready. 

MRS. OLIPHANT’S 

MEMOIR OF THE 

LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 

AND OF ALICE OLIPHANT, HIS WIFE. 

2 vols., post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 

“ This is the book of the season.”— Daily Chrohide. 

“ Never in the exercise of her imagination bas Mrs. Oliphant 
drawn anything more remote from ordinary life.”— 

“ A delightful and sympathetic memoir.There h*> >chJom 

been a more strikiDg subject for picturesque biography than 
Laurence Oliphant.”— Times. 

“ It forms a combination of the pathetic, the humorous, and 
the wonderful not often to be met with.”— St. Jtmat Uastt'. 

“ The most interesting book we have read this year.” 

Pvh'Ji. 

“It is a fascinating book on a fascinating subject.”—GW"* 


This Day is Published. 

GALLOWAY in ANCIENT and 

MODEBN TIMES. By V. H. M'KERLIE, F.S.A, 
Scot., F.R.G.S., &c., Author of Lands and their Owners 
in Galloway.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This Day is Published. 

IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY: a 

Novel. By FREDERICK MARSHALL. Author of 
“ Claire Brandon,” “French Home Life.” In One Volume, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


. Tnis Day is Published. 

The Sixth Divisional Volume, completing the 
Work. 

STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. 

Fourth Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten, by 
JAMES MACDONALD, of tLe “Famine World. 
&c. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of AnimaK 
Plans of Farm Buildings, and Engravings of Implements, 
&c. Price 10s. 6d. 

[Divisions L to V. Price 10s. 6d. each.] 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 909.-JULY 1891.—29. 6d. 

COXTEXTS: —L.vr hence Oliphant.-The Eve or S T * 

John in a Deserted CiiAlet.-Recent French Novel?- 

-Chronicles of Westerly : a Provincial Sketch-—- 

A Day’s Raid into Northumberland, by Professor Veitch. 

-Studies in Tactical Progress During the lastTwesty- 

fivb Years.- A Roadside Naturalist, by a Son of the 

Marshes. -Telepathy, by Bishop CourtenAV, D-D.— * 

Peel, by Herbert Cowell. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Eddjbukou and London. 
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THEATRES. 

OMEDY THEATRE 

■ M " la *' a '* Mr. Ciiis. H. Hawteky. 

Evwy Evening, at 9. JANE. 

afeasrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Eobeon and w 
E^eLn^™ Ethd Matthe,ra ’ Ewell, Ada 
_P r eceded,at 8 . 10 , by FOR CHARITY'S BAKE. 

■ 0 U R T T H E A T~R~R 


c 


late lamented. 

£• »4|£ kan T jd ^-^ usssS'k'iSsf 

and John "Wood. ^ * 

- Preceded, at8.15. by A MUTUAL MlHT.gr 


C R T T E ., E I0N THEATRE. 
Ev^y Evter» d ^RB*&SKK“ WV!iDBA -- 



D E sdii? Y ^ NE theatre. 

Every JSSSB?' AU0VS ™ Ha »™' 

Mr. OiUtIam Womn. ir^_ 

Cross, 

dames evowo Aniuwttru, ac 
Kmgaley, and Kate James 

Q A I E T T FIT^XTeTe 

TL^EYCT^r^tTO°DATA 
Preceded, at 7.4 0, by HIS LAST CHAM nw A ‘ 



Billingtonj 


THEATRE. 


QARRICK_ 

Erery Evenln^^lfBor Aff^l^H^r^lg 


eiy 


FT aymarket theatre 


JL Y c E n m t theatre 

Every Evening!,’™ T lB ™ 0 ’ Le-«. 

^AKEGTOXhFlX w,d THECOR8ICAN BROTHERS 


T i ^ T E 1 p theatre. 

™fL\eningat8.15; ^Xct^ALe” 08 * 0 ' 8eU0KR - 
Preceded, at 7,30, by LOVE and L AW 

QPERA COMIQUE theatre 

This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OP A Hr 
Preceded, at 7.15, by CRIME AND^ CHRISTENING. 

JJRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE 

Preceded, at 8 .15, by THE GYKJIEfj. 


SL’« e S’*>'D E a t e e. 


•— Sole Lessee and 
1 his Evening, at 8.30, 


ibLEH' 080 * Al “" vd * k - 


gHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

Everv Eveninif «+ c An tt * wnr.. — 



*5*1.1. aSSl&SEft £■ »*»- 

Mande; Meedames Sv. Emerv C rSwit J rj Ne wark, and C. 
Hughes. er ^ r ’ Leclercq, Bessie ana Annie 

Pre°eded , at 7.80, by HUBBY. 

STRand XTeTtTe. 

Help, supported by Ml™.. “A “Lthe Gerasn 

T~ E ~ E_E ~Y 7 Fjr h e atee. 

A Te SjMM^ioN 8 ’ T And L ^f N ^ 8 ? I ?, E PA1 LOR. At 9, 

HEARSAI. Me^amM T }% A PANTOMIME ReI 
Eranunond, H. Daere 'rWelV"’! 8 ^! L ' , Han *>ury, D. 
Messrs. B. TlmmaaPwL,, fa 1 ™*' »nd E. Chester- 

more, Branscombe.’and TV. GHMmfitln CouttB > I>HI10 - 

T~®X~ITe 7 s t h~e a t r e 

"^^SESaR'Sf ICT ON 

«■*"» fcSSa’SB, Sl£S.' K - ta “ 


w. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LO ND ON, a nd at the Railway Bookstalls. 

H. to, S Son’, 

Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetrv Scienro tl * lin P ortan t Works of History, 
Magazines and Reviews, and (rives irreater ndvnntn eo }°&Z ’, as ,! re ^ as the leading 
existing Library, from the fact that thwe are 500 Bookstalls inS^ Vi 7 0ther 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred Sof chS Wal6S) and 

. 2.—Subscribers can only chancre their Bool™ n + *i, 0 r» . , 

registered, hut they may transfer the nlann ^ Depot where their names are 

charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books Of the J! ( ° ^e Clerk in 

a time is allowed to a Subscription under Fhre GiSneS P 0 ”. 0 ^, one only at 

accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only ’ d Subscrl P tlons wiH not be 

Lib,.r|which. SuLribeSj^Tw TOms^r’ 'S' 0 ' 1 ,” ^ 

unbroken and complete Sets. JMUVELiS exchanged only in 

entitl 4 e(fonly d0 to ^“umber^rvoS whkhlhe Cmml 0 ^ 10 * De P ot wiU be 

t?L^ h t e e ^^’ ^ Subscriptions transfer^ l^oZTeolZ^X 

the fcway Bo&iT 7 C ° mm6nCe &t ^ date ’ and ^ Payable in advance at any of 

fact that much disappointment and ^convenience hFh 1 tbei . r Librar y Subscribers the 
cases, give to the cfork in cLg e aX^mnrislnraM if they would, in all 

as they wish to exchange. ® P ng at least twice as many titles of works 

«nd can be hadXon aj^lStion ^luhe a^atefo^ofV^®’ is P ubli8hed Monthly, 

Gentlemen’s libraries. a Catalogue of Books m elegant bindings, for 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

BANK, 

_ Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lsnu. ’ 

WI CBNT - INTER£ST ■aiovod ou DEPOSITS, rupuyablo 
mI^^J < ;^ R 0 R t E ^ACCOCN^ Mted on m)nj „ um 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchued and mid. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

05 

MOEDEB-S hike system. 

The original, heat, and moat liberal. Suit, ail ’ 

POUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £ 10 , 000 . 
Cuhprloei. No extra charge for Ume giren 
Catalogues, Estimates, Frees Opinions. Testimonials Port Free 
F. M O E D E R, 

M8, MS, 260 Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Good, carefully Rem rod and Warehoused. 


H» g?in?a??£ HASE a house for 

for fiveshiixinoI SmSh 11, or a plot of 1a nd. 

onapplirathm. BE0K ALV A N A «i, with full particulars post-free, 
-- -- 1 s.son Ray essckoft. Manager. 

To H.B.H. the PBIN0E of WAT.tih 
J^RAND & CO.’S Al SAUcF 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS,^andYORK and GAME 
J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEf YiX 
TURTLE SOUP, and JEIrLY. andXher 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS! 


FRY’S 


CAUTION—BEWAKE of IMITATIONS 

„ |OLE ADDRESS- UJNB ' 

11, little stanhope street, 
MAYFAIR, W. ’ 


Lancet— “ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

Sir G. A. Cameron —“ I have never 

gl like°so COCOA 

Pari. Exhibition i88 8; GOLD medal awarded to J. 8. pry a sons. 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 

With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. 8moll demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


[Sho 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All So: 

and Condition a of Men,” &c. With 12 Illustration* by Charles Green. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“Mr. Walter Besant's latest novel is a spirited and eminently interesting study of dimonic posscseion. The story is written with great power, and eometimcs with almost 
intensity.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ As a picture of the times, ‘ St. Katherine’s by the Tower ’ is an excellent piece of work. .. The novel is well worthy of a place beside the author’s other romances of old London, 
written in ms best style.”—St. Jamts's Gazc'te. 

“ * St. Katherine’a by the Tower ’ is as good a story as Mr. Besant has written, and shows his characteristic gifts at their best..It is admirable w< rk throughout; and the stor 

takes a strong hold upon one’s interest, and maintains it to the end.”— Scotsman. 

BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King, Author of “ The Wearing of the Green,” i 

2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Bright and pungent narrative, a fine «nse of humour, animated dialogue, and living and lovable characters Altogether, 1 Bell Pany ’ in a novel of unusual and, in some ] 

powerful interest.”— Freeman** Journal. 

A CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F. H. Williamson. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

u There is not a lay figure in the book. Mrs. Williamson's style is always eloquent, often pathetic, and invariably in good taste.The book is distinctly a book to be read.”— Vai<it 

“ Promises to become very widely popular. Mrs. Williamson, in a very original and intensely interesting story, has drawn firmly but with gTeat delicacy the portrait of a sweet 
girl upon whom high fortune has fallen unsought and almost unawares. Thoughtful readers will be struck with many passages. Some show a tine poetic feeling, others a strong w 
beauty in nature.”— World . ___ 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS, &0. 

THE FOUNTAIN of YOUTH: a Novel of Adventure. By Eras 

DAWSON, M.B. Edited by PAUL DEVON. With 2 Illustrations. [.Si. 

A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Alan St. Anbyn. WithaNoti 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, and a Frontispiece. 

To say that this book is fascinating would lx* but poor praise. It is a drama of real lifr, in whirl 
.1) il ‘ . . 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark RusselL 

“ One of the tost stories Mr. Clark Rusrell has ever written; Its interest is never for a moment allowed 
flag.*— Ltetls Mercury. 

SUNNY STORIES and SOME SHADY ONES. By James Payn. 

With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 

" An excellent book. ’—(Jlaeooro Herald. 

THE HOLY BOSH By Walter Besant. With a Frontispiece by 

Fred. Barnard. 

” A delightful volume"- Glasgow CUiien. 

THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the PHCENICIAN. 

By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. With 12 Dlustrations by H. M. Paget. 

“ An admirable piece of work."— Academy. 

"BAIL UP!" A Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. By Hume 

NI8BET. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Fourth Edition. 

“ ’ Bail Vp !' is quite the best took of its find that has been published during the last year or two.* 

Academy. 

THE LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest Olanville. With Frontispiece 

and Vignette by Hume Nisbct. 

" Wealth of ttirring incident anil strong situations. The book is enjoyable and stimulating."— Scotsman. 


y>cr?on, and his every flwtch and action. i» yttlpitating with intense aDd real life.”— Whiieh>jl Huu< 

THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie Murray & Henry Hen 

“ An ingenious and touching story, and well told. It is full of good characters."— World. 

WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley Smart. 

** Renders who like a strong plot, united to vivacity of style, need not desire anything better." 

Hominy l 

THE WORD and the WILL. By James Payn. 

“A story which is tilled with all Mr. I'uyn’a skill in construction and felicity of touch. A15 
observation which is all suusliiue of humour and flow ers of fancy."— J)aily Xcic$. 

LIFE AMONG the AMERICAN INDIANS: Fifty Years on 

Trail. By HARRINGTON O’REILLY. With 103 Illustrations by Pan! Fnn«nr 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. STRANGER'S SEALED RACKET.” 

EDNOR WHITLOCK: a Novel. By Hugh MacColl, Author of * Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet." 

_ extra, 6*._ “ The book is a vigorous one, and well wo rth study.”— Spe ctator . ____ 


Crown 8vo, ck 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ” A SOCIAL DEPARTURE.” 

AN AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of " A Social Departure." With 80 Ill 

.. Va 1? XT Tnaa./a/I fVnWTl Cl-n rlnlll orlm To ilA ** It iu II lirillionf hnnV and dpBPTVHl to Via rpfld wirifdv ''-.VllMli-.v 


trations by F. H. Towns! nd. Crown bio, doth extra. T». 6d. 


‘ It in a brilliant book, and deaer ve* to be re ad wi dely. 

BOOK. 


HENRY HERMAN’S NEW 

A LEADING LADY: a Story of the Stage. By Henry Herman, joint-Author of "The Bishops’ Bible,” "One Trave 

Returns,” Ac. roat 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. Gd. “The story is vividly w ritten, baa some clever sketches of character, and is yell woith reading."— Slitgr. _ 

' DR. A. WILSON’8 NEW SUMMER BOOK. 

By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S E. With 35 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. ( 


GLIMPSES of NATURE. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for July:-The Pearl of Hafiz, by i 

THE PLEASURES of FARMING, by Rev. M. G. Wntkins, M.A.—THE FOLK-TALE8 of SARDINIA, by E. Sidney Bailland. B.A.-A COMPETITIVE UTOPIA. I’)'-' 
BaDHom.—FROM a COUNTRY PARSONAGE, by A Country Parson.—** THE INCIDENT,” by James Hutton.- LIFE in the NORTH 8EA. l»y Alexander Gordon.- A PAUJ 
BURIAL, by George Holmes.—ODD ITEMS in OLD CHURCHES, by Sarah Wilson.—PAGES on PLAYS, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P.—MASTER THEOI 
_ RABELAIS, by Sylvanuw Ur ban._ _ _ * ____ 

NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Those marked * may also be bad in cloth limp, at 2«. 6d. 

•BLIND LOVE. By Wiokik Cou.iss. I PAUL JONES’S ALIAS. ByC ubibtieM enu 

* THE LEGAOY of CAIN. By Wji.kie Collins. H. Hkum.ix. 

THE WAN from WANOHESTEB. By Dk k I A LAST LOVE. By Georuks Oiixet. 

GUILDEROY. By On da. 


• BEOOKE FINCHLEY’S DAUGHTEB. Ry 

Maiiy ALDP-RT. [ Shorllg . 

•FOE FAITH and FBEEDOW. By Walter 
Berast. 

THE TENTS of SHEW. By Grant Alien. 

• BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. By Frank 

Barrett. 


Donovan. 

THE LAWTON GIRL. By Harold Frederic. 
A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Gremllx. 
SOWING the WIND. By E. Lynx Linton. 


AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. fu»i 
• TINKLETOP’S CBIWE. By G. R. Siw- 


• FOB the LOVE of a LASS. By A. sria Class. | THE DEAD MAN’S SECBET. By J. E. Mcddock. I HOODWINKED. By T. W. Si eioht. 


SELECTIONS frem the WOBKS of CHARLES BEADE. With an Introduction by Mrs. Alexander Ireland, a: 

_ Slrpl-| ilate Peiliait, C lean Mo. bmkiiin. its._“ Decidedly a harpy thoug ht.. . Every ph nse of Readc’s litcraiy wo»k is, ne ibink. a dequately rep r esented.’’— 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, £s. Cd. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Illustrated by Sir 


PEG WOFFINGTON, Illustrated by 8. L. Fildcs, 
It.A. Abo a 1'Ol KLT KIiITluN, ut iu ftiw Type, in Elzi-rii 
style, ftap. (■vo, half-leather, «d. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, llluslrated by William 
KmalL Abo a POCKET E1*1TU>N, tet in New Tyjx*, in Elzevir 
etyle, fcap. Svo, half leather, *_•?. fid. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND, lllus- 

trated by !•. J. l’inwelL 

THE COURSE of TRUE LOVE NEVER DID 

RUN SMOOTH. Illustrated by Helen I'ateraou. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a THIEF, *c. 

Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 9 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 

John lliltort, It.A., »Ld <.'. Kerne. 

THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. Illustiated 

ay ‘ built. Keens. 

HARD CASH. Illustiated by F. W. Lawton. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. UJmtrated by 8. L. Tildes, 

lt.A , and William Small. 

FOUL PLAY. UlustraUd ly Groipe Du Manlier. 

FUT YOURSELF in his PLACE. Illustiated by 


A WOMAN-HATER. 
SINGLEBEART and 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 

tratedhy M. Ellen Ede.W 


Blue- I 


ltotort Fames. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. UlustraUd 

Jvlwnrd Hughes and A. \V. t’ooi «. 

A SIMPLETON, Illustrated by Kate C'raufmd. 


by 


THE WANDERING HEIR. 

ITrtmon, 8.1,. Eildis It A., V. Cnen, and Iboi) 

Ulusliattd by Tfcftns.O 

doubleface. 

tratid by 1* Macnab. 

GOOD STOBIES of MEN and other AN* 

Illustiated ly K A. .Il.lry, I'm! JlRe'l""*’ 1 ' 
Joeeph Nahh. . 

THE JILT, and other Stories. 

Joieph Nut-h. . j 

READIANA. With a Steel-plain roitrait a 

Rcade. _ 

BIBLE CHARACTERS. Fe»r. See, lealbrt 


_____ _ London: CHATIO & WLNDUS, 214 , Piccadilly, W 

Printed by ALEXANDER * SHRPBRAED Lonndale Printing Works, Chancerr Lane; PubliAed by Bmny v tr t nn n, »», r.bnnssrv Lane.W.C. 
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